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AFTER  the  discussion  on  a  certain 
story  told  by  the  gray  man  had 
reached  dissolution  point  from  sheer 
want  of  coherence,  I  observed  that  the 
Major — though  still  standing  in  his 
usual  place  by  the  fire — was  looking  into 
the  embers  instead  of  warming  his  coat 
tails  at  them.  This  fact,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face,  convinced  me  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  present  in  some  past  ex¬ 
perience. 

“  The  Major  remembers  a  story,”  I  re¬ 
marked  aloud.  He  looked  up  with  a 
smile. 

“  I  must  have  a  very  transparent  face,” 
he  said,  “  but  it  is  quite  true.  I  have 
been  wondering  if  I  ought  not  to  tell  you 
something  that  happened  to  some  one — to 
•  me,  in  fact — a  great  many  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  ought.  You  see  most 
of  you  are  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  story 
we  have  just  heard  ;  unwilling  to  allow 
anything  but  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  summons.  I  am  not,  simply 
because  I  happen  to  have  had  certain 
experiences  which  most  of  you  have  not 
had.  The  question  therefore  arises  as  to 
whether  I  am  not  bound  to  give  my  evi¬ 
dence,  and  so,  perhaps,  prevent  you  from 
forming  a  hasty  judgment  ?  ” 

He  looked  inquiringly  round  the  room, 
but  no  one  spoke.  We  were  so  much 
accustomed  to  accept  the  Major’s  deci¬ 
sions  as,  above  all  things,  equitable, 
that  we  were  content  to  let  him  arrive 
at  one  unbiased  by  our  views.  During 
the  pause  which  followed  I  found  my¬ 
self  thinking,  that  weight  for  weight, 
inches  for  inches,  brains  for  brains,  I 
knew  no  man  who  had  made  a  better  use 
of  life  than  our  Major.  Not  over  clever, 
certainly  not  handsome,  handicapped 
heavily  by  having  to  start  at  scratch  in 
worldly  matters,  he  had  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  of  his  own,  which  influenced  every 
society  he  entered.  You  felt  somehow  that 
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your  estimate  of  that  society  rose  from  his 
presence,  and  that  he  brought  an  element  of 
sound,  healthy  strength  of  heart  and  mind 
into  the  mel'ce  which  you  would  not  willingly 
spare  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
came  to  this.  Had  he  not  been  there  the 
world  would  have  been  the  worse  for  his 
absence  ;  high  praise,  indeed,  for  any 
man. 

“Yes!”  continued  the  Major  after  a 
pause,  “  I’ll  have  to  tell  my  tale  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner  ;  and  if  in  so  doing  I 
bore  you  with  a  few  uninteresting  con¬ 
fidences  about  myself,  I  can’t  help  it. 
You  shall  have  as  little  of  them  as 
possible.” 

He  was  so  long  settling  himself  in  a 
chair,  pulling  up  his  trousers  in  his  care¬ 
ful  economical  way,  and  poking  the  fire 
that  our  attention  had  begun  to  waver, 
when  his  opening  words  startled  us  into 
renewed  curiosity. 

“  I  don’t  suppose,”  he  began,  “  that 
any  of  you  know  I  am  a  widower ;  but  I  am. 
My  wife  died  a  year  after  our  marriage  ; 
and  the  child  too — a  girl.  If  you  search 
the  whole  wide  world  through  you  won’t 
find  a  more  desolate  creature  than  a  boy  of 
two-and-twenty  coming  back  alone  in  a 
strange  country  from  the  grave  of  his 
wife  and  child.  Perhaps,  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  says,  he  has  no  business  to  have 
a  wife  and  child.  Anyhow  he  feels  a 
mistake  somewhere  in  the  universe  when 
he  tries  to  behave  like  a  man  in  the  little 
drawing-room  she  made  so  pretty.  The 
twopenny-halfpenny  fans  put  up  to  hide 
the  bare  "walls — the  little  dodges  to  make 
the  sticks  of  furniture  look  nice  which 
seemed  to  you  -so  clever  and  over  which 
you  have  both  laughed  so  often — the  un¬ 
used  basket  thing  done  up  with  lace  and 
frills  over  which  she  was  so  happy  that  jast 
evening,  while  you  sat  by  wondering  it  it 
could  be  true,  "and  that  your  child  would 
lie  amongst  the  dainty  furbelows.  Well ! 
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I  suppose  it  has  to  be  sometimes — but  it 
drove  me  mad.  I  was  like  the  boy  in 
another  of  Kipling’s  tales,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  but  death  to  end  it  all  ; 
just  to  creep  away  and  die  by  myself 
somewhere.  I  did  not  want  so  much  to 
be  dead,  but  to  be  quite  alone — by 
myself.  You  see  I  had  lost  everything — 
for  ever— and  the  rest  of  the  stupid  world 
drove  me  wild  with  impatience. 

So  I  went  out  on  leave  to  the  old  Salt 
Road  which  ran  right  across  the  loneliest 
part  of  the  district.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  don’t  know  what  a  Salt  Road  is  ? 
Simply  the  Customs  line  which  in  old 
days  used  to  be  patrolled  day  and  night 
in  order  to  prevent  smuggling.  The 
cactus  hedge  had  been  cut  down  when 
the  protection  system  was  given  up,  but 
the  road  behind  it  was  still  passable,  and 
the  patrol  houses,  more  or  less  dilapi¬ 
dated,  stood  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  I  had  seen  some  of  them  when 
out  on  shooting  expeditions,  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  desolation  came 
back  on  me  now  with  a  sort  of  fas¬ 
cination. 

After  I  settled  to  go,  I  used  to  lie 
awake  wondering  which  of  them  would 
be  the  place.  Not  the  first.  That  was 
within  hail  of  other  people  and  help  ;  be¬ 
sides  I  could  not  so  soon  get  rid  of  the 
servant  whom  I  had  to  take  with  me  in 
order  to  avoid  suspicion.  My  plan  was 
to  send  the  man  on  early  with  orders  to  do 
two  stages,  and  have  everything  ready  for 
me  at  night  in  bungalow  Number  Three  ; 
then  I  should  have  all  the  day  to  myself. 
Would  it  be  bungalow  Number  Two,  at 
noon,  I  wondered  ?  As  there  were  five 
patrol  houses  in  all,  it  would  most  likely 
be  Two,  or  Four  ;  but  if  I  liked  any  of  the 
others  better  I  could  easily  find  some 
excuse  for  getting  rid  of  the  servant. 

This  may  seem  unnatural,  but  1  was 
really  quite  mad  with  a  sort  of  rage  and 
spite  against  everything  and  everybody  ; 
so  utterly  absorbed  in  myself  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  taking  a  revenge  on  life  by 
quitting  it.  My  own  pain  being  the  axis 
of  the  universe,  the  world  must  surely 
be  the  loser  by  its  removal.  In  fact  my 
mental  position  at  this  time  might  be 
fairly  represented  by  that  of  a  man 
quitting  a  pleasant  society  because  some 
one  has  been  rude  to  him.  I  had  no 
hopes  of  bettering  my  condition  ;  I 
simply  wanted  to  show  my  resentment. 

I  don’t  believe  I  ever  slept  sounder*  in 


my  life  than  on  the  first  night  after 
leaving  cantonments.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  change  ;  but  I  remember  being  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgusted  with  myself 
when  I  woke  to  find  broad  daylight 
streaming  in  through  the  broken  windows 
of  Number  One.  My  servant  according 
to  his  orders  had  started  at  dawn,  for 
the  weather  was  still  hot  enough  to  make 
early  marching  necessary.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  left  me  a  bottle  of  cold  tea  and  some 
provisions  which  I  ate  with  appetite. 
And  now  comes  a  curious  thing.  Though 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  face 
death,  and  all  the  dangers  it  might  bring, 

I  positively  hesitated  about  starting  for  a 
ten  mile  walk  in  the  sun  from  fear  of 
heat  apoplexy.  It  was  very  unreasonable, 
but  it  shows  the  force  of  habit.  After  I 
had  decided  on  remaining  where  I  was 
till  the  evening,  I  walked  round  the 
tumble-down  mud  building,  wondering  if 
it  would  do  for  the  final  tableau.  It  did 
not  please  me  ;  so  I  lay  down  and  slept, 
feeling  that  I  ought  really  to  have  re¬ 
mained  awake  and  brooded  over  my 
grief.  But  an  unconquerable  drowsiness 
was  upon  me,  making  me  sleep  like  a 
child.  How  well  I  remember  the  ten- 
mile  walk  to  the  next  bungalow  !  The 
afternoon  shadows  lengthened  across  the 
half  effaced  road  as  I  tramped  along  in 
solitary  silence.  I  had  nothing  with  me 
save  my  revolver  and  a  small  writing 
case  with  which  to  inscribe  my  last  words 
of  defiance.  My  thoughts  were  full  of 
what  these  should  be,  for  I  had  now 
quite  made  up  my  mind  that  bungalow 
Number  Two  was  to  be  the  place,  and  that 
a  very  short  time  would  rid  me  of  all 
my  foes.  I  felt  distinctly  easier  than  I 
had  done  before,  and  being  as  it  were 
wound  up  to  tragedy  pitch,  the  cheerful 
appearance  of  Number  Two  as  I  came  up 
to  it  in  the  sunset,  disappointed  me.  In 
cutting  down  the  thorn  and  cactus  hedge 
they  had,  as  usual,  left  the  kikar  bushes, 
and  these  had  grown  into  trees  forming 
an  avenue,  while  a  few  more  shaded  the 
house  itself.  This  was  also  far  less 
dilapidated  than  Number  One;  not  only 
were  the  doors  and  windows  intact,  but 
at  a  few  of  them  still  hung  the  usual 
reed  blinds  or  chicks.  As  I  wandered 
round  the  house  before  entering  it,  I 
noticed  what  one  might  call  the  graves  of 
a  garden.  Broken  mounds  of  earth 
giving  a  reminiscence  of  walks  and  beds, 
with  here  and  there  a  globe  amaranth 
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doing-  chief  mourner.  Evidently  bunga¬ 
low  Number  Two  had  been  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  patrol.  It  annoyed  me  to 
find  myself  wondering  if  he  had  had  a 
wife  and  child,  so  I  hastily  entered  the 
centre  room,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 


hands  and  rubbed  my  eyes  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

A  sudden  increase  of  light  in  the  room, 
visible  even  through  my  shading  fingers, 
made  me  look  up.  The  chick  was  turned 
aside,  and,  holding  it  back  with  one 


TO  SOME  ONE— TO  ME  IN 


YOU  SOMETHING  THAT  HAI’PI 
A  GREAT  MANY  YEARS  AGO, 


“  IF  I  OUGHT  NOT  TO  TELL 
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all  useless  sympathies  without  delay.  Lp 
my  surprise  it  contained  a  lew  halt- 
broken  sticks  of  furniture  ;  but  telling 
myself  that  it  would  make  my  last  task 
easier,  I  laid  my  revolver  on  the  table 
and  taking  out  my  case  sat  down  to 
write.  Again  I  felt  curiously  dtows)  , 
more  than  once  I  rested  my  head  on  my 


riubby  hand  stood  a  little  child  about 
iree  'years  old.  I  think,  without  excep- 
on,  the  loveliest  little  girl  I  ever  saw. 
reat  mischievous  brown  eyes,  and  Huitj 
nrls  of  that  pale  gold  which  turns  black 
i  after  years.  She  raised  her  hand  bom 
le  door-jamb,  and  placed  her  finger  to  her 
ps,  brimming  over  with  laughter. 
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‘  ‘  Hush  !  !  Ma  - mas  a-teep.  Hot's  'un 
away." 

Such  a  ripple  of  a  voice,  musical  with 
happiness.  I  was  always  fond  of  child- 
dr  e  n ,  and  this  one  was  of  the  sort  any 
man  would  notice — perhaps  covet.  I 
laid  down  my  pen,  forgetful  of  interrup¬ 
tion. 

“Dot  has  run  away,  has  she?  That’s 
very  naughty  of  Dot,  isn’t  it  ?  But  as 
she  has  run  away  she  had  better  come  in 
here.  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are 
you  ?  ” 

She  was  already  in  the  room  ;  then  I 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  in 
her  nightgown.  A  straight  white  thing 
like  they  put  the  angels  into,  and  her  small 
bare  feet  made  no  noise  on  the  floor. 

“  Dot’s  not  af’aicl.  Dot’s  never  af’aid. 
Dot’s  a  b’aave  girl.  Dada  says  so.” 

She  spoke  more  to  herself  than  to  me, 
and  the  words  were  evidently  a  formula 
well  known  and  often  repeated. 

“  Who  is  Dada  ?  ”  1  asked,  feeling  the 
first  curiosity  that  had  had  power  to  touch 
me  for  many  days. 

Dot  had  raised  herself  to  the  level  of 
the  table  with  her  tiny  hands,  and  now 
stood  on  tiptoe  opposite  me.  Her  fair 
curls  framed  her  face,  as  her  laughing 
brown  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  my  re¬ 
volver. 

“  Dada’s  ?  ”  she  said,  coaxingly. 

“  Dot  wants  to  make  a  puff- puff-boom." 

The  childish  words  evoked  a  quick 
horror,  why,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  a  sudden 
vision  of  myself  as  I  should  be  in  that 
lonely  room  after  the  dull  report  rose  up 
and  blinded  me.  Somehow  the  coaxing 
babyish  phrase  filled  me  with  an  awful 
revulsion  of  feeling.  My  head  sank  into 
my  hands  ;  when  I  raised  it  the  child  had 
gone. 

I  went  into  the  verandah  uncertain 
what  to  do.  The  room  next  mine  had  a 
chick  also,  so  that  I  could  not  see  in  from 
the  outside,  but  from  within  came  a  low 
crooning  song  like  a  lullaby.  Every  now 
and  again  little  bursts  of  a  child’s  voice. 
Dot,  no  doubt,  recaptured  and  soothed  to 
sleep.  It  was  evident  that  the  bunga¬ 
low  was  occupied  by  others  beside  my¬ 
self,  for  in  the  gathering  dusk  I  thought 
I  saw  some  white  forms  flitting  about 
the  servants’  quarters.  I  wondered  faintly 
at  the  latter,  for  I  had  a  half  recollection 
of  noticing  that  the  huts  were  entirely  in 
ruins.  My  mind,  however,  had  now 
reverted  to  its  original  purpose  with 
increased  strength,  and  I  returned  to  the 
room  considering  what  had  best  be  done. 
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The  child’s  words,  “  Dot's  not  a/' aid! 
Dot  wants  to  make  a  puff-puff-boom ,”  would 
not  keep  out  of  my  head.  After  all,  was 
it  not  only  another  way  of  phrasing  my 
own  desire?  I  was  not  afraid.  Not 
afraid  of  what  ?  Amid  these  questionings 
one  thing  was  certain.  It  could  not  be 

bungalow  Number  Two -  I  would  not 

frighten  the  child.  Ah  no  !  I  could  not 
frighten  Dot  for  ever  with  the  awful  puff- 
puff-boom  I  had  set  myself  to  make. 

It  must  therefore  be  Number  Four,  so 
I  packed  up  my  writing  things  and  setoff 
to  rejoin  my  servant  at  Number  Three. 
How  childish  we  are  !  As  I  trudged  along 
I  caught  myself  smiling  more  than  once 
over  the  recollection  of  Dot’s  mischievous 
face  at  the  door.  My  servant  was 
patiently  awaiting  my  arrival  beside  the 
dinner  he  had  cooked  for  me.  Supposing 
I  had  not  turned  up — according  to  my 
original  plan — he  would  have  waited 
calmly  all  night  long,  keeping  his  “  clear 
soup ,  chikkun  cutlet ,  cast  el  puddeen  ”  hot  for 
a  dead  man.  I  must  have  been  less 
mad,  for  the  humour  of  the  idea  struck 
me  at  the  time,  and  I  laughed.  He 
gravely  asked  why  I  had  not  brought 
on  my  pillow  and  sheets,  and  I  laughed 
again  as  I  told  him  I  meant  to  do  without 
them  in  the  future.  Everything  was  clear 
now.  Fate  had  settled  on  Number  Four, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  worry  or  hustle 
about.  I  bade  him  call  me  early,  deter¬ 
mined  this  time  to  have  all  the  day  to 
myself.  Then  I  fell  asleep  to  dream  the 
night  long  of  Dot  and  the  revolver.  In¬ 
deed  my  thoughts  were  so  full  of  her,  that 
even  when  I  woke  I  fancied,  more  than 
once,  that  I  heard  her  voice  in  the 
verandah,  though  I  knew  it  could  only  be 
a  trick  of  fancy,  for  the  bungalow  was 
a  perfect  wreck,  and  even  the  room  I 
occupied  had  but  half  a  roof. 

It  must  have  been  about  eleven  o’clock 
ere  I  reached  Number  Four,  which  stood 
off  the  road  a  little  and  was  much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  other  bungalows. 
Indeed  it  consisted  of  but  two  rooms 
opening  the  one  into  the  other.  It  looked 
the  very  picture  of  desolation,  planted 
square  in  the  open  with  a  single  kikar  tree 
struggling  for  life  in  one  corner  of  the 
inclosure.  Yet  it  was  the  best  preserved 
of  all  the  patrol-houses  ;  perhaps  because 
of  its  smaller  size  and  greater  com¬ 
pactness.  Anyhow  it  needed  little  to  fit 
it  for  habitation,  and  as  I  found  out  after¬ 
wards  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  civil 
officers  when  on  their  tours  of  inspection. 
At  the  time,  however,  I  was  surprised  to 
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find  signs  of  recent  occupation  about  it 
in  the  shape  of  earthen  pots  and  half 
burnt  sticks  in  a  mud  fireplace.  Going 
into  the  outer  room  I  found  it  contained, 
like  Number  Two,  a  few  bits  of  furniture, 
and  feeling  weary  I  sat  down  by  the 
table  without  looking  into  the  other  room, 


only  a  portion  of  which  was  visible 
through  the  half  closed  door. 

Once  more  I  laid  my  revolver  beside 
me  and  took  out  my  writing  materials. 
I  had  just  begun  my  task  when  a  deadly 
disgust  at  the  whole  business  came  over 
me  and  I  resolved  to  end  everything 
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without  further  delay.  My  hand  sought 
the  revolver,  and  fingered  it  mechanically 
to  see  if  it  were  loaded.  A  sense  of 
strangeness  made  me  look  at  it,  when,  to 
my  intense  surprise,  I  found  it  was  not 
my  own  weapon.  This  was  an  old- 
fashioned  heavy  revolver,  and  one  of  the 
chambers  had  evidently  been  recently 
fired.  As  1  laid  it  down,  astonished 
beyond  measure,  I  saw  my  own  on  the 
table  beside  it  ! 

Whose  then  was  the  other  ?  Did  it 
belong  to  some  one  else  in  the  bungalow? 
Was  1  once  more  to  be  disturbed?  I 
rose  instinctively  and  pushed  open  the 
door  leading  into  the  inner  room.  To 
my  still  greater  surprise  I  found  it  littered 
with  half-open  boxes  and  various  things 
lying  about  in  great  confusion.  A  few 
common  toys  were  on  the  floor  ;  on  the 
bare  string-bed  a  bundle  of  bedding  ;  on 
the  table  a  heap  of  towels,  and  a  basin  of 
water  ominously  tinged  with  red.  The 
fireplace  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  beyond  the  table,  and  crouched 
beside  it  on  the  floor  was  a  woman  closely 
huddled  up  in  a  common  grey  shawl. 
She  held  something  under  its  folds  on  her 
knee  ;  something  that  drew  breath  in 
long  gasping  sighs  with  a  fateful  pause 
between  them. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  stammered, 
intending  to  retire.  Just  then  the  woman 
looking  up,  showed  me  a  young  face,  so 
wild  with  grief  and  terror  that  I  paused 
irresolute. 

“Will  no  one  come!”  she  wailed, 
seeming  to  look  past  me  with  eyes  blind 
with  grief.  “  Oh  God — dear  God  !  will  no 
one  ever  come  ?  ”  Then  as  her  face  fell 
again  over  the  burden  on  her  lap  she 
moaned'  like  an  animal  in  mortal  agony. 
But  above  the  moan  I  could  still  hear  that 
curious  gasping  sigh.  “  Can  I  not  help  ?  ” 

I  asked.  She  gave  no  reply  so  I  went  up 
and  stood  beside  her.  Still  she  seemed 
unconscious  of  my  presence,  for  once  more 
came  the  wail.  “Will  nobody  come? 
Oh  my  God  !  will  nobody  come  to  help  ?  ” 
“  I  have  come,”  I  answered,  touching  her 
on  the  arm.  She  looked  at  me  then,  and 
a  curious  thrill  made  me  feel  quite  dizzy 
for  a  moment.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  why  both  face  and  voice  seemed  to 
me  changed  and  altered.  Her  eyes  met 
mine  doubtfully. 

“  You  did  not  come  before,”  she  said. 
“No  one  ever  came — no  one,  no  one.” 

As  I  removed  my  hand  she  bent  once 
more  over  her  burden  with  the  same 
piteous  moan.  ^ 


Evidently  she  was  stupefied  by  horror 
and  suspense,  so  I  gently  raised  her  shawl 
to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Great  heavens  !  Wrhat  a  sight !  After 
all  thece  years  I  seem  to  see  it  now.  Fair 
silky  curls  dabbled  in  blood  that  welled  up 
from  under  the  handkerchief  which  the 
woman  held  convulsively  to  the  little 
white  breast.  One  chubby  hand  thrown 
out  stiff  and  clenched  ;  great  brown  eyes 
glazed  and  dim  ;  gray  lips  where  each 
gasping  sigh  sent  a  tinge  of  red. 

“Dot,”  I  exclaimed,  dropping  on  my 
knees  the  better  to  assure  myself  of  the 
awful  truth. 

The  familiar  name  seemed  to  rouse  the 
wavering  life. 

“  Dot's  not  af'aid.  Dot — only — wanted 
to  make — a  puff-puff-boom." 

The  words  seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 

I  heard  them  as  in  a  dream  ;  and  as  in  a 
dream  also  came  an  insight  into  what  had 
happened.  Dada’s  revolver  within  reach 
of  those  tiny  hands.  Oh,  Dot  !  poor  little 
brave  Dot  !  I  felt  helpless  before  the 
awful  tragedy.  Once  1  tried  to  take  the 
child,  but  the  woman  resisted  silently, 
nor  could  I  get  her  to  listen  to  my  en¬ 
treaties  that  she  should  at  least  move  to 
an  easier  position.  At  last,  seeing  I 
could  do  nothing,  and  acknowledging 
sorrowfully  that  nothing  1  could  do  was 
likely  to  be  of  any  avail,  1  contented  my¬ 
self  with  waiting  beside  her  in  silence,  • 
until  the  end.  And  as  I  waited  a  coherent 
story  grew  out  of  what  I  knew,  and  what 
I  guessed.  They  had  come  on  early  that 
morning,  the  father  on  his  way  further 
afield,  the  mother  and  child  to  remain  in 
the  little  bungalow  till  his  return.  Then 
all  in  a  minute  the  accident  ;  and  then  the 
only  servant  had  been  sent  forth  wildly  for 
help  whilst  the  wretched  woman  waited 
alone.  Yes  !  that  must  have  been  it.  So 
clear,  so  simple,  so  awful  in  its  very  sim¬ 
plicity. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  house 
save  at  intervals  the  womaii’s  moan, 
“  Will  no  one  ever  come  !  Oh,  God  ! 
will  no  one  ever  come  !”  and  always  dis¬ 
tinct  above  it  the  child’s  gasping  sigh 
with  a  soft  rattle  in  it. 

How  long  this  lasted  I  cannot  say. 
It  was  like  some  hideous  nightmare,  un¬ 
til  suddenly  the  sighing  ceased,  and  I 
became  conscious  of  an  immeasurable 
relief.  Yet  I  knew  the  silence  meant 
death. 

The  woman  did  not  move  or  notice  me 
in  any  way,  so  once  more  I  touched  her 
on  the  arm. 
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There  is  no  need  to  watch  longer,”  I 
said  ;  “  Dot  is  asleep  at'last.  It  is  your 
turn  to  rest.  Give  me  the  child,  and 
believe  me  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
now.” 

As  before,  she  raised  her  face  to  mine, 
and  the  same  t h  1  ill  came  over  me  as  I 
1  ecognised  an  unmistakable  change  in 
features  and  voice  ;  a  deadening  of  ex¬ 
pression,  a  hardening  of  the  tone  into  a 
certain  fretfulness. 

“  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,” 
she  replied  rapidly.  “  Oh  !  so  much. 
How  can  you  know  ?  We  must  di°'  the 
grave  under  the  kikar  tree  and  bury  her 
in  the  sand— for  it  is  sand  below,  and  it 
creeps  and  creeps  into  the  grave  and  will 
not  leave  room  for  Dot.  And  the  night 
must  tall — oh,  so  dark  ! — before  her 
father  gets  home.  There  will  hardly  be 
time  to  dig  the  little  grave  before  sun¬ 
rise  ;  and  it  must  be  dug' — you  know  it 
must  ” — 

Her  words  seemed  to  me  wild  and 
distraught.  To  soothe  her  I  repeated 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time. 

She  frowned,  closed  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  and  again  replied  in  a  curiously 
rapid,  even  tone. 

“  No  !  no  !  there  never  has  been  time. 
It  is  always  a  hurry.  Out  in  the  dark 
digging  the  grave,  and  the  sand 
slipping,  slipping,  slipping  till  there  is 
no  room.  I  have  done  it, — oh  !  so  many 
times.” 

I  was  puzzled  what  to  do  or  say.  The 
wisest  course  seemed  to  leave  her  to 
herself  until  help  arrived.  So  after  one 
or  two  ineffectual  attempts  at  consolation 
I  went  outside  in  despair  to  see  if  the 
assistance  so  sorely  needed  was  not  in 
sight.  Surely  it  could  not  be  delayed 
much  longer.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  late  it  was  :  noon  had  long  passed 
and  cool  shadows  were  stretching  them¬ 
selves  athwart  the  parched  ground.  One, 
darker  and  cooler  than  the  rest,  lay  east¬ 
ward  of  the 'solitary  kikar  tree.  Here  it 
was  that  the  little  grave  was  to  be  dug  if 
the  mother’s  wish  were  fulfilled.  Quite 
mechanically  I  strolled  to  the  spot  im¬ 
pelled  by  sad  curiosity. 

As  I  approached,  the  fragments  of  a 
low  railing,  half-standing,  half-lying,  in  a 
small  oblong,  made  me  wonder  if  the 
inclosure  had  already  been  a  resting- 
place.  That  might  account  for  the 
mother’s  wish.  Yes  !  there  was  a  grave; 
a  tiny  grave  no  bigger  than  little  Dot’s 
would  be,  with  a  roughly-hewn  cross  as 
a  headstone. 
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I  bent  to  read  the  inscription : 

H^i^  lies 

OUR  LITTLE  DARLING  DOT. 

1840. 

Dot  !  I  Stood  up  with  heart  and  brain 
in  a  whirl.  Dot!  1840.  Five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  Dot  had  died  but 
half— an— hour  before.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

A  sudden  fear  of  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  place  fell  -upon  me.  But 
tor  shame  I  would  have  turned  tail  on  it 
then  and  there.  As  it  was,  scorn  of  my 
own  suspicions  made  me  return  to  the 
house.  How  -still  it  was  !  how  desolate. 

I  remember  standing  at  the  outer  door 
listening  in  vain  for  some  sound  within  ; 

I  remember  seeing  my  revolver  and 
writing  case  on  the  table  in  the  outer 
room  ;  I  remember  nerving  myself  to 
push  open  the  inner  door,  but  I  remember 
no  more. 

*  *  *  * 

They  told  me  in  hospital  that  I  must 
have  tripped  over  the  broken  flooring 
between  the  two  rooms,  and  in  falling 
have  cut  my  head  against  the  lintel. 

Perhaps  I  did.  Perhaps  I  didn’t.  I 
only  know  that  something — God  knows 
what — stood  between  me  and  my  mad¬ 
ness,  so  that  when  I  came  to  myself  it 
was  gone  for  ever.  In  its  place  had 
grown  up  a  craving  to  live — to  hear,  to 
see,  to  know,  to  understand. 

As  I  got  better  I  used  to  lie  and  cry 
like  a  woman.  Then  the  other  fellows 
would  say  it  was  all  weakness,  and  that  I 
must  be  a  man  and  bear  up.  And  some¬ 
times  I  would  lie  and  smile.  Then  they 
said  I  was  a  trump  with  more  pluck  than 
they  had.  And  as  often  as  not  I  wasn’t 
thinking  of  myself  or  my  own  troubles  at 
all,  but  of  brave  little  Dot  and  her  desire 
for  a  pitff-pnff-boom. 

They  sent  me  down  the  Indus  to  Bombay, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  rattle  of  the  train,  for  my 
head  was  still  weak.  We  stuck  on  a  sand¬ 
bank  at  Sukkhur,  being  made  unmanageable 
by  two  flats  we  were  towing.  They  were 
laden  mostly  with  cargo,  but  carried  a 
good  many  third-class  passengers.  I  don’t 
know  why  I  had  risen  from  my  sick  bed 
full  of  a  great  curiosity,  but  I  had.  Some¬ 
how  I  never  seemed  to  have  looked  at  life 
before,  whereas  now  everything  interested 
me.  So  I  went  down  to  the  flats  and 
talked  to  the  people.  There  was  a  cabin 
on  one,  carrying  a  few  second-class  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  as  I  was  walking  along  a 
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gangway  between  some  bales  I  saw  an 
Englishwoman,  holding  a  child  on  her 
lap.  The  crouching  attitude  struck  me  as 
familiar,  I  stopped  and  spoke— about  the 
weather  or  something.  She  looked  up, 
and  then  I  knew  where  I  had  seen  that 
attitude,  for  it  was  Dot’s  mother.  I  don’t 
think  I  should  have  recognised  her — for 
she  was  an  old  woman  with  gray  hair — 
but  for  the  remembrance  of  the  changed 
look  which,  as  you  may  recollect,  she  had 
when  I  roused  her  in  the  bungalow  by 
touching  her  arm. 

“Is  that  your  child?”  I  asked 
courteously,  for  poorly  dressed  as  she 
was,  her  face  was  unmistakably  refined. 
“  No  !  ”  she  replied  ;  and  I  recognised  the 
somewhat  querulous  voice.  “  It’s  my 
granddaughter,  but  I  am  as  fond  of  her 
as  if  she  were  my  own — almost.” 

As  she  spoke  she  shifted  the  child’s 
head  higher  up  on  her  arm,  and  I  saw  a 
mass  of  fluffy  light  gold  curls. 

“  Perhaps  she  reminds  'you  of  your 
own  ?  ”  I  continued  at  a  venture,  anxious 
only  to  make  her  talk. 

A  faint  curiosity  came  to  her  worn  face. 

“  It’s  funny  you  should  say  so — just  as 
if  you  had  seen  our  Dot.  So  like — so 
wonderfully  like.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  she  had  come  back  again,  yet  it  is  five 
and  twenty  years  since  I  lost  her.” 

“  That  is  a  long  time.” 

“A  long,  long  time  to  remember,  isn’t 
it  ?  And  I’ve  had  so  many  and  lost  so 
many.  But  I  never  forgot  Dot — she  was 
so  pretty  !  Ah,  well  !  I  daresay  it  would 
have  been  against  her,  poor  lamb. 

‘  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain.’” 

She  lulled  the  child  on  her  lap  to  deeper 
slumber  with  a  gentle  rocking.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  soothing 
regret  to  sleep  also. 

“She  had  curls  like  this  one?”  I 
remarked,  cruelly  anxious  to  keep  her  to 
the  subject. 

Once  more  she  looked  at  me  with  that 
oddly  familiar  bewilderment. 

“  I  can’t  think  where  I’ve  seen  you 
before,”  she  said  after  a  pause.  “  I  never 
met  you  in  those  old  days,  did  I  ?  Ah 
well  !  I’ve  lived  so  long  and  travelled  so 
far  that  I  can’t  remember  it  all.  Some¬ 
times  I  seem  to  forget  everything  except 
what  I  see— and  Dot.  I  never  forget 
her.  Only  last  month  I  was  coming 
down  the  river  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  little  dear  shot  herself— she  was 
playing  with  her  father’s  revolver,  you 
know — and  I  seemed  to  go  through  it  all 
again.  Her  father — he  left  the  Salt  soon 


after— was  downright  vexed  with  me 
because  I  fretted  so.  He  said  no  good 
could  come  of  remembering  grief  so  long. 
But  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  heard  it  said  that 
there  is  only  so  much  sorrow  and 
happiness  in  the  world  ;  then  if  one  person 
gets  a  lot  there  must  be  less  trouble  left 
for  others.  I’ve  held  on  to  my  share 
anyhow,  though  maybe,  as  father  says,  it 
isn’t  any  good.” 

Her  tired  eyes  sought  the  distant  sand¬ 
hills  wistfully  and  her  mouth  trembled  a 
little. 

Just  then  the  whistle  sounded,  bidding 
all  stragglers  go  on  board  the  steamer. 

“  Good-bye,”  said  I,  holding  out  my 
hand.  “  To-morrow,  if  I  may,  I  will 


at  dot’s  grave 


come  again  and  tell  you  what  your  un¬ 
forgotten  grief  did  for  me.” 

But  next  morning  I  found  that  the  flat 
had  been  left  at  its  destination  during  the 
night.  That  is  all. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

“And  your  explanation,”  asked  a 
somewhat  tremulous  voice  from  a  dark 
corner. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  Major,  “I 
have  none  to  offer.  What  I  know  is 
this.  Somehow — God  knows  how — I 
saw  that  mother’s  unforgotten  grief,  and 
it  saved  me  from  shirking  my  share.” 
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ONE  of  the  most  gorgeous  pageants 
I  ever  beheld  was  a  grand  historical 
procession  several  years  ago  at  Dresden  in 
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celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  ot  the  Wettin  dynasty, 
which  now  rules,  in  its  various  branches, 
over  all  the  Saxon  countries  of  Germany. 
These  were  not  exactly  the  regions,  in 
spite  of  the  name,  from  which  came  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  who  hailed  rather 
from  the  districts  now  known  as  the  Elbe 
Duchies.  But  if  the  present  Saxon  lands 
of  Germany  did  not  send  us  the  elements 
of  a  people,  they  at  least  furnished  us 
with  a  Prince  and  Princess,  “  prolongers 
of  our  royal  line”;  and  we  have  now 
returned  the  compliment  by  supplying 
them  with  a  ruler  in  the  person  o  ® 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  not  the  first 
time,  though,  that  England  has  favoure 
Germany  with  a  sovereign,  as  wi  nes 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  filth  soi 


of  George  III.,  who,  on  the  accession  of 
his  niece,  Victoria,  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  went  over  to  reign  at  his  ancestral 
Herrenhausen.  And  a  mighty  good  thing 
it  was  for  us,  too — perhaps,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  ever  be¬ 
fell  us— that  the  operation  of  the  Salic 
law  severed  for  ever  our  sovereign  con¬ 
nection  with  Hanover,  which  had  never 
been  anything  to  us  but  a  bone  of  bloody 
contention  with  the  foes  of  Germany, 
from  “glorious  Minden  ”  onwards.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  have  received 
much  more  than  we  have  given  in  the 
shape  of  princes  to  the  Fatherland,  which, 
while  shipping  its  surplus  population  to 
the  Far  West,  still  finds  an  outlet  lor 
many  of  its  superfluous  princes  in  the 
island-realm  to  which  of  yore  the  stream 
of  its  adventurous  emigrants  was  directed. 
And  at  the  present  time  our  dynasty  is 
much  more  German  than  George  I.  made 
it,  and  much  more  ancient,  going  back, 
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as  it  does,  to  the  founding-  of  the  Saxon 
house  of  Wettin,  whose  sceptre  now  em¬ 
braces  a  German  kingdom  and  several 
minor  sovereignties.  Do  readers  now 
not  perceive  how,  if  the  Queen  wanted  to 
travel  with  absolute  incognito,  she  might 
well  assume  the  honourable  name  of  “  Mrs. 
Wettin,”  which  is  sometimes  familiarly 
applied  to  her.  But  how  comes  it  to  be 
so  applied  ? 

To  explain  that  is  simply  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  marriage  to  her  cousin,  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Cousin  ? 
Yes  ;  for  his  father, Duke  Ernest  I.,  had  a 
sister,  Victoire  Marie  Louise,  who  married 
the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  who,  on  be¬ 
coming  a  widow  with  two  children,  again 
wedded  the  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of 
George  III.,  by  whom  she  bore  one  child 
only — our  present  Queen.  “A  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  my  child,”  wrote  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  “  my  infant  and  myself 
were  awfully  deprived  of  father  and  hus¬ 
band.  We  stood  alone,  almost  friendless 
and  unknown  in  this  country.  I  could  not 
even  speak  the  language  of  it.’'  The  mother- 
tongue  of  our  Queen  was,  therefore,  Ger¬ 
man.  Writing  to  Hannah  More,  William 
Wilberforce,  the  friend  of  Africa,  said  : 
“  She,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  whom  I 
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found  with  her  fine  animated  child  on  the 
floor  by  her  side  with  its  playthings, 
apologised  for  not  knowing  English  well 
enough  to  converse  in  it,  but  intimated  a 
hope  that  she  might  speak  it  better  and 
longer  with  me  at  some  future  time.” 

That  was  the  language  of  a  mother  ; 
and  now  I  must  record  the  words  of  a 
grandmother.  This  was  the  old  Duchess 
of  Coburg,  who  about  the  same  time 
said  :  When  these  two  cousins  grow  up, 
they  must  be  husband  and  wife.”  The 
old  lady  was  referring  to  her  infant  grand¬ 
son,  Prince  Albert,  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Coburg  (Ernest  I.),  who  was  born 
a  few  months  after  his  pretty  little  English 
cousin  (1819).  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  but  here 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  other  theory 
that  they  are  contrived  by  mothers-in-law 
and  other  lady  relatives.  For  the  wish  of 
the  old  Duchess  was  destined  to  be  real¬ 
ised.  Prince  Albert,  the  boy  whose  fate 
had  thus  been  settled  for  him  by  his  grand¬ 
mother,  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers 
—  the  sole  offspring  of  thfeir  parents. 
They  had  been  given  the  names  of  the 
little  princes,  sons  of  Frederick,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Gentle,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  been  kidnapped  by  Kunz  von  Kauf- 
ungen,  in  a  manner  more  audacious  and 
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alarming  even 
than  the  spiriting: 
away  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bul¬ 
garia  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age.  Andwhat 
is  more  pictur¬ 
esque  in  all  the 
writings  of  Carlyle 
than  his  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  the 
Prinzetiraub,  if 
readers  care  to 
turn  to  it  ?  In  the 
persons  of  the  two 
princes  who  were 
thus  kidnapped  for 
political  reasons, 
but  safely  restored 
to  their  parents, 
the  Saxon  dynasty  became  split  up  into  two 
branches — the  Ernestine,  or  elder,  and  the 
Albertine,  or  younger,  the  latter  now 
represented  by  the  King  of  Saxony.  But 
the  Reformation,  of  which  the  former 
branch  was  a  stout  supporter,  ended  by 
reversing  its  order  of  dynastic  precedence, 
and  by  changing  it  “  from  7najor  into 
minor  in  Saxon  genealogy,”  lopping  it  up 
into  several  little  sovereignties,  of  which 
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Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  perhaps  the  chief. 
But  it  was  only  in  1824  that  the  Duchy, 
or  twin  duchies,  by  exchange,  rectification 
of  frontier,  and  inheritance,  assumed  their 
present  title  and  extent  under  the  sceptre 
of  our  Prince  Albert’s  father,  Duke  Ernest 
I.,  whose  son,  Ernest  II.,  lately  deceased, 
has  now  been  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh — “  the  thirteenth 
in  direct  descent,”  as  Carlyle  counted, 
“from  the  little  boy  Ernst,  whom  Kunz 
von  Kaufungen  stole.” 

His  twelfth  direct  descendant,  Prince 
Albert,  was  born  in  August,  1819,  at  the 
Rosenau  [quasi  Rose-Field),  a  charming 
little  sylvan  chalet  on  the  south-west  border 
of  the  lovely  district  of  wood  and  hill  known 
as  the  “  Thliringerwald  and  it  was  here, 
as  well  as  at  Rheinhardsbrunn,  a  more 
pretentious  edifice  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  north-eastern  fringe  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  that  the  future  Prince  Consort  and 
his  brother  spent  the  most  part  of  their 
infancy  and  happy  youth  up  to  the  time 
when  destiny  had  decided  they  should 
part,  virtually  for  ever — the  elder  to  enter 
the  Saxon  service  at  Dresden  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  a  German  sove¬ 
reign,  the  younger  to  set  out  on  his 
travels  and  complete  the  education  which 
had  always  hitherto  been  conducted  with 
an  eye  to  his  one  day  becoming  semi¬ 
sovereign  of  England. 

Nor  was  he  the  first  of  his  race  who  had 
aspired  to  this  high  position,  for  his 
uncle,  Prince  Leopold,  ere  yet  there  was 
any  prospect  of  his  being  offered  the 
Belgian  crown,  had  married  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  George  IV., 
by  his  ill-starred  spouse,  Caroline  of 
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Brunswick  ;  and  on  the  premature  death 
of  his  wife  in  childbed,  Prince  Leopold,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  T.  Martin,  “  was 
struck  to  the  heart  both  in  his  affections 
and  his  ambition.”  But  what  he  could  not 
obtain  himself  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
secure  for  his  nephew  ;  and  when  it  became 


clear  that  the  Princess  Victoria  would 
succeed  to  the  English  throne,  both  Prince 
Leopold — who,  although  baulked  of  his 
ambition  to  achieve  divided  sway  over  the 
Britons,  had  by  this  time  become  King 
of  the  Belgians  —and  his  mother,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Coburg,  put  every 
iron  in  the  fire  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
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match  between  the  Princess  and  their 
cousin. 

Nor  did  they  encounter  much  difficulty 
in  the  carrying  out  of  their  matrimonial 
plans,  although  there  were  several  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  field  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  as  there  had  also  been 

several  candi¬ 
dates  for  the 
heart  of  Portia. 
It  has  been 
pretended  b  y 
some  writers 
that  when  first 
the  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Ernest  and 
Albert,  went 
over  to  Eng¬ 
land  tovisittheir 
fair  cousin  of 
Kent,  it  was 
really  a  toss  up 
which  she  would 
prefer,  as  the 
matrimonial  fate 
of  Portia  had 
depended  on  the 
choice  of  the 
caskets  by  her 
wooers.  But 
that  was  not  so. 
The  Princess 
was  charmed, 
as  she  herself 
confessed,  by 
both  the  young 
men,  but  her 
heart  went  out 
to  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the 
unprompted  af¬ 
fection  of  the 
“  May  Flower,” 
as  her  relatives 
of  Coburg  called 
the  Princess, 
was  returned  as 
warmly  by  its 
special  object. 
Their  attach¬ 
ment  had  been 
all  the  more 
natural  as  the 
motives  underlying  the  first  meeting  had 
been  concealed  from  them.  “  It  must  be 
made  a  sine  qua  non,”  wrote  Stockmar, 
“that  the  object  of  the  visit  be  kept 
strictly  private  from  the  Princess,  so  as 
to  leave  them  completely  at  their  ease. 
But  the  Prince  himself,  for  all  that,  was 
in  the  secret.” 
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He  and  his  brother,  in  May,  1836,  had 
been  brought  over  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  at  Kensington,  where 
they  stayed  four  weeks,  everything  being 
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done  to  captivate  them.  “  Dear  aunt,” 
wrote  Prince  Albert  to  his  mamma,  “is 
very  kind  to  us,  and  does  everything 
she  can  to  please  us  ;  and  our  cousin  is 
very  amiable.  “Our  cousin,”  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  meanwhile  been 
enlightened  on  the  object  of  the  visit  by 
King  Leopold,  thus  wrote  to  him  :  “  I  have 
now  only  to  beg  you,  my  dearest  uncle, 
to  take  care  of  the  health  of  one  now  so 
dear  to  me,  and  to  take  him  under  your 
special  protection.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
all  will  go  on  prosperously  and  well  on  this 
subject  now  of  so  much  importance  to 
me.”  Meanwhile  the  Prince  continued 
his  studies  at  Bonn,  as  well  as  his  travels, 
but  he  remained  in  pretty  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  affectionate  cousin. 
“  A  few  days  ago,”  he  wrote  to  his 
father,  “I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt 
Kent,  inclosing  one  from  our  cousin. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a 
second  and  still  kindlier  letter  from  my 
cousin,  in  which  she  thanks  me  for  my 
good  wishes  on  her  birthday.”  A  little 
later  he  wrote  to  “  my  dearest  cousin 
to  congratulate  her  on  having  now,  by 
the  death  of  her  uncle,  William  I A .  (June 
1837),  become  “  Queen  of  the  mightiest 
land  of  Europe,”  adding,  “  May  I  pray 
you  to  think  sometimes  of  your  cousins 
in  Bonn,  and  to  continue  to  them  that 
kindness  you  favoured  them  with  till  now  ? 
Be  assured  that  our  minds  are  always 
with  you.”  He  g'oes  to  Switzerland  and 
sends  his  “dearest  cousin  a  dried 
“  Rose  des  Alpes  ”  ;  he  returns  to  Bonn 


and  Coburg,  but  ceases  not,  by  writing, 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  her  affection. 

In  this  way  three  more  years  pass,  during 
which  the  Queen  has  further  advanced 
towards  maturity,  and  the  Prince  to 
physical  and  intellectual  perfection.  Then 
(in  October,  1839)  the  two  brothers  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  this  time  to  Windsor, 
and  were  “  received  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  by  the  Queen  herself,  who  con¬ 
ducted  them  at  once  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent.”  After  a  happy  week  spent  in 
dining,  dancing,  and  riding  out,  the 
Queen  sent  for  her  favourite  cousin,  and 
in  maidenly  blushing  words,  of  which  the 
sense  has  only  been  recorded,  asked  him 
to  become  her  husband  ;  for  etiquette 
demanded  that  she  herself,  so  to  speak, 
should  “  pop  the  question.”  But  there 
was  really  no  question.  “  My  mind  is 
quite  made  up,”  wrote  the  Queen  to  her 
uncle,  “  and  I  told  Albert  this  morning. 
The  warm  affection  he  showed  me  on 
learning  this  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  that  I 
have  the  prospect  of  great  happiness 
before  me.  I  love  him  more  than  I  can 
say.”  As  for  the  Prince,  his  feelings 
could  only  find  expression  in  the  words  of 
Schiller  : 

“  Heaven  opens  on  the  ravish’d  eye, 

The  heart  is  all  entranced  in  bliss/’ 

After  the  Princes  had  again  left  England, 
the  Privy  Council  met  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  the  Queen,  wearing  a  bracelet 
with  the  Prince’s  portrait  “to  give  her 
courage,”  formally  announced  to  that 
august  body  (eighty  in  number)  her 
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intention  to  “ally 
with  the  Prince 
Albert  ot  Saxe- 
Coburg  -  Gotha,” 
feeling  that  this 
union  “  will  at 
once  secure  my 
domestic  felicity 
and  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my 
country.”  In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Queen 
in  person  opened 
Parliament,  to 
which  she  also 
imparted  her  re¬ 
solution,  and  both 
in  going  and  com¬ 
ing  she  “  was 
more  loudly  cheer¬ 
ed  than  she  had 
been  for  some 
time,”  to  use  her 
own  words.  Those 
cheers  were  not 
unmingled  with 
certain  discordant 
notes  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament, 


myself  in  marriage 


where  the  question  of  the  Prince’s  status, 

annuity,  and  the 
like  had  to  be 
settled.  But  while 
Parliament  was 
thus  debating,  a 
special  mission 
from  the  Queen 
was  investing  her 
betrothed  at  Gotha 
with  the  Garter ; 
and  on  January 
28th  the  Prince  set 
out  for  England 
amid  the  most 
touching  demon¬ 
strations  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  leave- 
from  the 
kindly 
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taking 
simple, 
people 
whom 
spent 
youth, 
way  he 
disagreeably 
pressed  by  hearing 
that  Parliament 
had  reduced  his 
proposed  annuity 


he  had 
his  happy 
On  the 
was  most 
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of  ^50,000  to  ^30,000,  leading  him  to 
fear  that  the  English  people  did  not 
approve  his  marriage.  But  this  ap¬ 
prehension  was  gradually  dispelled, 
among  other  things  by  the  great  popular 
enthusiasm  that  was  evoked  by  the  royal 
marriage  in  St.  James’s  Palace  Chapel 
on  February  10th,  1840 — the  couple  be¬ 
ing  then  in  their  twenty-first  year. 

They  were  one-and-twentv  when  they 
married,  and  the  Queen  was  destined  to 
enjoy  only  twenty-one  years  of  happy 
wedded  life.  But  during  that  time  there 
was  a  frequent  interchange  of  visits 
between  Coburg  and  Windsor.  The  late 
Prince  Ernest  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1844,  had  impressed  the  Queen 
as  favourably  almost  as  her  own  Consort 


of  that  quaint  and  picturesque  old  town. 
The  occasion  sadly  recalled  the  visit 
which  she  had  paid  to  the  birthplace  of 
her  husband  five  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage.  “  I  never  felt  so  much  pleasure 
and  peace,”  she  wrote  to  her  uncle,  “as 
I  did  in  his  company  at  beautiful 
Rosenau.”  On  another  occasion,  while 
residing  there,  the  Queen  played  the  part 
of  hostess  to  her  married  daughters  and 
their  husbands  (Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  Prince  of  Hesse)  in  the  home  which 
had  witnessed  her  idolised  husband’s 
birth. 

It  was  during  the  Queen’s  visit  to 
Coburg  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  unveil¬ 
ing  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  that  Prince  Alfred  (the  Duke  of 
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had  done,  being  a  man  of  the  most 
charming  manners  and  mental  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  and  on  marrying  the  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Baden  (sister  of  the  reigning 
Grand-Duke),  in  1842,  he  had  brought 
her  over  to  England  on  a  visit  to  Her 
Majesty,  who  desired  to  “  see  their 
honeymoon  happiness,”  as  Prince  Ernest 
had  been  a  witness  of  hers.  On  several 
other  occasions,  too,  after  his  accession, 
Duke  Ernest  returned  to  England, 
notably  at  the  death  of  his  beloved 
brother  in  1861,  and  again  three  years 
later  to  Balmoral.  The  following  year 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  three 
unmarried  daughters  and  her  youngest 
son,  Prince  Leopold,  journeyed  to  Coburg 
to  unveil  the  bronze  statue  of  her  lamented 
Consort  which  stands  in  the  market-place 
121.  October,  1893. 


Edinburgh)  came  of  age  ;  and  he  was  then 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Coburg, 
as  his  heir,  in  default  of  issue  by  his  own 
lawful  wife,  as  of  course  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  stood  first  in  order  of  succes¬ 
sion,  would  be  debarred  from  accepting 
and  swaying  a  foreign  sceptre  while  re¬ 
taining  his  rights  to  mount,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  throne  of  England.  Several 
years  ago,  on  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
'o-oing  to  Berlin  to  be  invested  with  the 
chain  of  the  Black  Eagle  (the  Garter  of 
Prussia),  a  rumour  (which  was  indeed  the 
sea-serpent  of  the  German  Press)  again 
arose  that  he  had  come  there  to  negotiate 
the  sale  of  his  reversionary  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Coburg.  And  this  rumour  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Duke  immensely.  _  Sending 
for  the  Correspondent  of  an  English  ncws- 
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paper,  he  asked  him  to  give  an  emphatic 
denial  to  the  report,  remarking  that  the  oath 
he  had  just  taken  as  a  Knight  of  the  Black 
Eagle  contained  words  which  contem¬ 
plated  the  certainty  of  his  one  day  becom¬ 
ing  a  German  sovereign.  “And  I  think,” 
added  the  Duke,  ‘  ‘  that  will  be  a  clincher  for 
them.” 

At  that  time  he  certainly  was  minded 
to  take  up  the  sceptre  of  his  uncle 
whenever  it  might  fall  from  his  hand.  But 
in  the  meantime  there  were  certain  reasons 
why  he  should,  perhaps,  change  his  mind  ; 
and  in  Germany  itself  the  expectation  was 
general  that,  on  the  death  of  Ernest  II., 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  would  waive  his 
rights  in  favour  of  his  son,  Prince  Alfred, 
who,  as  having  enjoyed  a  German  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  people  of  Coburg-Gotha, 
and  served  in  the  Prussian  Guards,  might 
hope  to  become  a  more  popular  ruler  with 
them  than  a  man  of  purely  English  breed¬ 
ing  and  service  like  his  father.  But  this 
general  expectation  of  the  Germans  was 
disappointed  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
himself,  who  hastened  to  enter  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  and  private  patri¬ 
monies  left  him  by  his  uncle  without  giving 
the  least  indication  of  his  intention  to 
transfer  them  to  his  own  son,  after  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  formal  use  for  a  little  time  ;  and  if 
any  doubt  pervaded  the  minds  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  to  how  his  succession  would  be 
viewed  in  Berlin,  it  must  have  been  wholly 
dispelled  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  at  Rheinhardsbrunn  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  political  sponsor  and  Dymock-cham- 
pion,  so  to  speak,  to  his  English  uncle  on 
the  day  the  latter  took  the  oath  to  the 
constitution  of  his  German  duchy. 

His  Majesty’s  presence  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
his  relations  with  the  deceased  Duke 
Ernest,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Bismarck, 
had  been  anything  but  cordial.  But 
death  adjusts  all  personal  differences, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the 
Duke’s  funeral  was  attended  by  so  many 
of  his  English  relatives.  Both  the 
Official  Gazette  at  Berlin,  and  the  Court 
Circular  at  Osborne,  were  full  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  profoundest  grief  for  the 
decease  of  so  dear  a  family  friend  as 
Duke  Ernest  1 1., although  it  is  well  known, 
or  at  least  asserted  with  every  appearance 
of  truth,  that  the  feelings  of  the  Duke 
himself  towards  the  English  Court  had 
greatly  changed  since  the  death  of  his 
brother,  for  reasons  which  are  too 
delicate,  and,  perhaps,  also  a  little  too 
doubtful,  to  be  here  discussed.  “  My 


dear  Cousin,”  wrote  the  Duke  to  the 
Queen  after  her  marriage,  “let  me  thank 
you  very  sincerely  for  your  letter.  You 
are  always  so  good  and  kind  to  me  that 
I  fear  I  never  thank  you  sufficiently. 
Oh  !  if  you  could  only  know  the  place 
you  and  Albert  occupy  in  my  heart. 
Albert  is  my  second  self ;  my  heart  is  one 
with  his.  Independently  of  his  being  my 
brother,  I  love  and  esteem  him  more  than 
any  one  on  earth.  You  will  perhaps  smile 
at  my  speaking  of  him  in  such  glowing 
terms ;  but  I  do  so  that  you  may  feel 
how  much  you  have  gained  in  him.  He 
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has  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  good 
husband.  Your  life  cannot  fail  to  be 
happy.” 

In  words  of  pathetic  grief  and  affection 
Duke  Ernest  records  in  his  diary  of  twenty 
years  later  how  the  fatal  news  of  his 
brother’s  death  reached  him  when  out 
shooting  ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  that  Death  laid  its  hand  on  him 
too,  and  transferred  to  his  English 
nephew  the  sceptre  of  dominions  which, 
if  not  very  large,  will  challenge  com¬ 
parison  in  point  of  natural  beauty  and 
historical  interest  with  those  of  any  other 
sovereign  in  the  Fatherland. 


E  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  he 
first  came  to  the  town.  He  had 
taken  an  appointment  as  clerk  to  a 
firm  of  solicitors,  and  he  was  happy  in 
that  appointment,  regarding  it  as  a 
step  upwards.  He  was  small  in  stature 
and  wild  in  manner.  His  eyes  had 
a  hesitating  look  in  them,  and  he 
pressed  his  thin  lips  tightly  together, 
as  though  to  counterbalance  his  look  of 
hesitation  and  make  himself  appear  rather 
firm.  He  found  himself  furnished  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  house  that  was  one  of  a  row 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  great  town. 
They  were  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  small  and  shabbily  furnished, 
looking  out  on  a  piece  of  waste-land  at 
the  back.  On  this  piece  of  waste-land 
there  was  one  large  tree  growing.  At  the 
time  when  he  first  took  the  rooms  he  was 
talkative,  and  told  the  landlady  all  about 
himself. 

“  My  name  is  Peters.  You  see,  I’ve 
just  got  a  step  upwards  rather,  by  being 
appointed  •  clerk  to  Grantham  and  Flyn- 
ders.  Formerly,  I  used  to  keep  the  books 
for  Flynders’s  cousin,  who’s  a  grocer  in  a 
small  way  at  Melstowe  —  oh,  quite  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  way.” 

“Really  now,”  said  Mrs.  Marks,  a 
good  woman,  but  not  always  logical  ; 
“and  then  for  this  Flynders  to  give 
himself  those  airs— and  his  cousin  no 
more  than  that  !  Ah  !  I’ve  many  a  time 
said  that  half  the  world  doesn’t  know 
who  the  other  half’s  relaVions  are  !  ” 

“So  it  is,”  replied  Peters.  “  I  may 
say — I  think  I  may  say — that  I’ve  done  a 


good  deal  for  Flynders’s  cousin.  He’s 
taken  my  advice  more  than  once,  notably 
in  an  extension  of  the  counter-trade  in 
effervescents  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  he’s  found  it  pay  him.  Well,  he 
knew  that  I  could  do  a  good  deal  better 
than  I  was  doing.  I’d  taught  myself 
things,  you  see.  There  was  shorthand, 
now.  At  Melstowe  my  shorthand  was, 
if  it’s  not  to  use  too  strong  a  term,  going 
to  rot,  simply  going  to  rot — in  a  grocery 
and  general,  there’s  no  use  for  it.  I 
pointed  that  all  out  to  Flynders’s  cousin, 
and  he — being  good-natured  and  seeing 
what  I  was — got  me  this  berth  with  this 
Flynders  himself.  So  I  left  Melstowe, 
and  I  left  Flynders’s  cousin — left  him, 
thanks  to  me,  doing  to  my  certain  know¬ 
ledge  some  gross  more  in  the  lemonade 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  the  past.”  Peters 
paused,  and  looked  proud  ot  himself. 
“Mind,”  he  went  on,  rather  weakly, 
“  I’m  telling  you  all  this  not  from  any — 
any  desire  to  tell  any  one  anything,  but 
because  I  may  be  giving  up  these  rooms 
in  two  or  three  years,  or  even  less.  \  ou 
see,  I’ve  taken  one  ot  those  steps 
upwards  that  may  lead  to  anything. 
In  a  post  like  mine,  you  just  work 
yourself  up  and  work  yourself  up.  Stilting 
with  what  I  may  call  family  influence,  and 
having  rather  a  strong  natural  turn,  I 
may  be  made  managing  clerk  in  no  time  , 
then,  perhaps,  Flynders  dies,  and  I  m  took 
in.  ‘  Grantham  and  Peters  ’  wouldn  t 
sound  bad.  Only  then,  ot  coin  sc,  1 
shouldn’t  keep  the'se  rooms— I  should  be 

taking  a  house  of  my  own.”  ^ 

c  2 
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Mrs.  Marks  considered  this,  not  un¬ 
justly,  to  be  a  little  wild.  But  it  was 
cheaper  always  to  humour  a  lodger  ;  and 
she  mostly  chose  the  cheapest.  “Then 
you’d  be  getting  married,”  she  said. 

“  Under  the  circumstances  I  'should 
ask  Flynders’s  cousin’s  second  daughter 
to—  to - 

“To  consider  it,”  suggested  the  land¬ 
lady. 

“  To  reconsider  it,”  said  Peters,  sadly 
and  correctively.  He  had  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  get  away  from  the  subject. 
He  glanced  out  of  the  window.  “  I  call 
that  a  pleasant  look-out,”  he  said.  “  Being 
high  up,  and  that  sycamore  touching  the 
window  nearly,  it  ain’t  unlike  Zaccheus.” 

“  That’s  no  sycamore,  Mr.  Peters.  It’s 
a  plane.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  such  things.  1 
ain’t  a  talker  as  a  rule.  It  may  be  that 
I’m  a  bit  excited  at  entering  on  a  new 
sp’ere,  a  sp’ere  from  which  much  may  be 
hoped.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
’em  know  in  the  office  that  I’ve  got  am¬ 
bitions — oh,  no  !  ” 

The  landlady  moved  to  the  door.  “  Will 
there  be  anything  else  now  ?  ” 

“  A  little  tea,  if  it’s  not  too  much 
trouble,”  said  Peters.  “  I  have  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  tea.” 

“  You  shall  have  it,”  said  Mrs.  Marks. 
She  did  a  good  deal  with  the  manner  and 
the  tone  of  the  voice.  Peters  vaguely  un¬ 
derstood  that  all  this  was  exceptional,  and 
must  not  occur  again  ;  he  must  not  make 
a  practice  of  taking  up  Mrs.  Marks’s 
precious  time  by  sheer  garrulousness  ; 
and  he  must  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
ordering  tea  or  anything  else  that  he 
wanted — he  must  wait  until  it  was 
brought  to  him  spontaneously.  He  began 
to  unpack  his  few  belongings,  and  put 
them  away  neatly.  He  had  a  picture — 
an  engraving  that  he  had  purchased, 
ready  framed,  in  Melstowe.  It  represented 
David  playing  before  Saul.  He  hung  it 
over  the  mantelpiece.  Beneath  stood  a 
partly-decayed  model  of  a  Swiss  mountain 
and  chalet,  protected  by  a  glass  case. 

When  everything  was  tidy,  Peters  sat 
down  and  drank  his  tea,  and  thought 
about  his  ambitions. 

Now  Mr.  Peters,  as  will  have  been 
gathered,  was  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of 
the  manner  in  which  promotion  takes 
place  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  chance  whatever.  He 
was  conscientious  and  patient,  and  could 
do  mechanical  work  ;  he  was  quite  regu¬ 


lar.  Some  men  can  do  a  thing  one  day 
which  they  cannot  do  on  the  next,  but 
Peters  was  never  unexpected.  He  was 
invariable  in  his  merits,  and  in  his  incom¬ 
petence.  With  him  Nature  had  drawn  a 
line,  and  said,  “  Peters,  you  are  never 
going  beyond  that.” 

His  disappointment  dawned  very  slowly 
upon  him.  He  found  that  a  solicitor’s 
office  was  not  what  he  had  supposed  it  to 
be.  Neither  Grantham  nor  Flynders  was 
at  all  by  way  of  being  intimate  with  him  ; 
in  fact,  they  rarelv  spoke  to  him,  except 
to  dictate  a  letter  ;  it  was  the  managing 
clerk  who  told  him  what  to  do,  and  he 
always  did  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
that  was  never  very  well,  nor  very  badly. 
Sometimes  he  thought  with  regret  of  the 
nearly  social  terms  upon  which  he  had 
been  with  Flynders’s  cousin  ;  Flynders’s 
cousin  had  taken  his  advice  about  the 
lemonade.  Now  he  was  not  on  social 
terms  with  anybody.  He  was  not  good 
at  making  friends.  He  did  not  get  on 
very  well  with  the  other  clerks.  They 
were  not  serious  ;  they  played  practical 
jokes  upon  him,  which  he  took,  as  a  rule, 
with  his  accustomed  mildness  ;  once  or 
twice  he  lost  his  temper,  and  then  he  was 
undignified  but  very  funny. 

His  position  was  not  in  any  danger.  He 
was  careful,  methodical,  punctual.  It  was 
only  that  his  step  upwards  had  been  the 
last  step  that  he  was  able  to  take  in  that 
direction.  He  had  found  his  level.  In 
the  first  few  months  of  his  appointment  he 
had  purchased  a  large  law-book  second¬ 
hand.  He  picked  that  one  because  it 
was  so  very  cheap,  and  it  was  so  very 
cheap  because  it  was  also  so  very  obso¬ 
lete  ;  but  Peters  did  not  know  this.  He 
studied  his  book,  without  entirely  under¬ 
standing  it,  by  the  light  of  an  evil-smelling 
lamp  in  the  long  evenings.  When  his 
disappointment  had  finally  dawned  upon 
him,  he  took  the  book  back  to  the  second¬ 
hand  bookseller,  and  tried  to  get  him  to 
purchase  it  again  ;  but  that  was  of  no  use. 
It  had  taken  the  second-hand  man  some 
years  to  sell  that  book  once,  and  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  recommence  the 
struggle.  So  Peters  put  it  up  on  a  shelf, 
and  did  his  best  to  forget  it.  Now  he  read 
Mrs.  Marks’s  newspaper  (she  obliged  him 
with  the  loan  of  it)  in  the  evening.  On 
one  occasion  another  clerk  lent  him  some¬ 
thing  described  as  a  regular  spicy  novel. 
Peters  read  a  few  pages,  but  he  did  not 
like  it,  and  gave  it  back. 

He  began  to  be  sorry  that  on  his  first 
arrival  he  had  been  so  confidential  with 
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his  landlady  ;  he  had  given  her  a  false 
impression,  and  he  must  correct  it.  So 
one  day  he  mentioned  to  her  that  he  had 
relinquished  the  notion  of  a  partnership. 

“Ah,  yes,”  she  said.  She  had  quite 
forgotten  about  it,  but  one  must  verbally 
humour  lodgers.  Besides,  she  had  an 
apposite  observation  to  make.  “  Eve 
often  remarked,”  she  said,  “that  if  we 
could  all  have  everything  we  wanted, 
there  wouldn’t  be  enough  to  go  round.” 

Peters  felt  a  little  lonely.  One  day  was 
very  much  like  another.  He  always  went 
to  bed  at  the  same  time,  and  always  rose 
at  the  same  time.  His  life  seemed  to  be 
going  on  by  machinery  with  himself  left 
out  of  it.  He  had  a  fancy  that  it  was 
the  plane-tree  which  woke  him  in  the 
morning  ;  its  boughs  touched  lightly 
against  his  window  sometimes  when  the 
wind  blew.  He  was  rather  attached  to 
that  tree.  In  the  summer  it  looked  so 
cool  and  pleasant.  There  was  a  door  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  leading  on  to  that 
piece  of  waste-land,  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  outside  and  sat  under 
the  tree  in  the  hot  weather.  But  he 
doubted  if  he  had  any  right  to  use  that 
back-door.  He  had  a  right  to  his  two 
rooms  and  to  the  front-door  and  staircase 
which  led  to  them  ;  but  he  was  doubtful 
about  the  back-door.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  he  had  inadvertently  exceeded 
his  rights,  and  Mrs.  Marks  had  seemed 
to  him  rather  put  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mrs.  Marks  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  him.  He  was  a  good  lodger,  gave 
no  trouble,  and  paid  his  book  punctually  ; 
he  rarely  rang,  never  seemed  to  mind  if 
the  bell  was  not  answered,  went  to  church 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  was  a  credit  to 
the  house.  He  was  an  economical  man, 
and  was  putting  by  a  little  money.  He 
had  a  small  sum  of  his  own — £20  a  year 
— that  his  father  had  left  him,  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  call  it,  a  certain  private 
income  independent  of  his  salary.  The 
days  went  on  ;  the  old  tree  looked  in  at 
his  window  and  seemed  interested  in  him, 
and  he  was  interested  in  the  tree,  noting 
the  way  it  took  the  seasons.  Otherwise 
there  was  nothing,  and  it  was  rather 
lonely. 

And  then  one  day  Mrs.  Marks  brought 
him  a  piece  of  news.  Her  little  niece, 
Elsa,  was  coming  to  spend  a  holiday 
with  her.  She  thought  she  would 
mention  it,  because  there  were  some 
lodgers  who  objected  to  children. 

Of  course,  Peters  was  delighted  to  say 
that  he  did  not  object  to  children  at  all. 


“Oh,  and  about  that  back-door,  Mrs 
Marks,”  he  added.  “  I’ve  sometimes 
thought  I’d  like  to  make  use  of  it,  so  as 
to  sit  out  under  that  tree  of  a  warm 
evening.” 

“  Most  certainly,  Mr.  Peters,  and  no 
need  to  ask  either.” 

*  *  *  * 

Under  the  plane-tree  Peters  found  a 
thin  girl,  with  a  white  dress,  black 
stockings,  yellow  hair,  and  a  large  doll. 
He  gazed  at  her  mildly  : 

“  Are  you  Elsa  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Are  you  the  lodger  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  He  paused  for  want  of  ideas, 
and  added  that  it  was  a  fine  Saturday 
afternoon.  . 

She  had  much  more  self-possession 
than  he  had.  She  looked  at  him  criti¬ 
cally.  “  Were  you  going  to  sit  out  here, 
lodger  ?  ” 

“  I  had  been  thinking  of  it.” 

“  Well,  do  it  then.” 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  said  that 
she  had  a  nice  doll. 

“Yes;  its  name  is  Mrs.  Markham. 
I’m  giving  her  up,  because  I’m  nearly 
nine,  and  it’s  silly  to  keep  on  with  dolls 
when  you’re  nearly  grown  up.  I  used  to 
have  six  dolls,  and  I’ve  given  them  all  up 
except  Mrs.  Markham.  She’ll  have  to 
go  too.” 

“  I  say,  how  do  you  play  with  dolls?” 

“  You  pretend  things.  Can  you  do 
that  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you,  yes  !  ”  said  Peters,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  I  can  pretend  anything  you  like. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  ” 

“  Let’s  pretend  it’s  night.” 

“  All  right.  It’s  night.  And  what  do 
you  do  then  ?  ”  ' 

“  Well,  if  it’s  night,  of  course  we  must 
put  Mrs.  Markham  to  bed.  I’ve  got  her 
night-dress  in  my  pocket.”  She  pulled  it 
out  and  smoothed  it  on  her  knee. 
“  Now  I  must  undress  her.”  But  she 
did  not  do  it  ;  she  sat  quite  still, 
humming  a  little  tune,  while  Peters 
watched  her  with  interest. 

“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  he 
asked. 

“  I’m  waiting,”  she  said,  with  some 
severity,  “  for  you  to  look  the  other  way. 

I  can’t  undress  Mrs.  Markham  while 
you’re  staring  at  her.” 

Peters  blushed,  apologised,  and  looked 
the  other  way.  Presently,  he  was  told 
that  he  might  turn  round  again  ;  Mrs. 
Markham  was  properly  attired,  and 
asleep,  with  her  head  supported  by  part 
of  a  brick. 
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“  Capital  !  ’’exclaimed  Peters. 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Elsa,  reproachfully. 
“  It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  you  could  pretend 
very  well.  Mrs.  Markham’s  asleep,  and 
so  we  must  speak  in  whispers.  Now 
what  are  you,  besides  being  a  lodger  ?  ” 

“  I’m  a  clerk  to  a  firm  of  solicitors,” 


do.  This  isn’t  any  good.  Let’s  play  at 
something  else.  Can’t  you  think  of 
anything  V 

Peters  had  an  idea.  He  passed  a  small 
confectioner’s  shop  on  his  way  fiom 
business,  and  he  had  observed  and  re¬ 
membered  a  label  in  the  window. 


Peters  replied,  in  the  repressed  and  husky 
voice  enjoined  upon  him. 

“  That  all  ?” 

“  I’m  afraid  so.  I  had  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  firm,  but  there  are  difficulties. 
It  seems  to  be  usual  for  a  solicitor  to  be 
articled,  and  I  doubt  if  the  firm  will  see 
its  way  to - ” 

Elsa  yawned  and  interrupted.  “  That’ll 


“  Look  here,  Elsa,  do  you  think  you 
could  manage  a  liquorice  jujube  ?  ” 

Elsa  looked  down  at  the  grass  and 
waggled  one  foot  nervously  ;  her  eyes 
seemed  to  get  larger. 

“  Yes,  thank  you,”  she  said  demurely, 
“  I  think  I  could.” 

So  they  went  off  to  the  confectioner’s 
shop.  Peters  cross-examined  the  woman 
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behind  the  counter  almost  imperiously,  as 
to  the  presence  of  deleterious  mineral 
colouring-  matter  in  the  desired  sweetmeat. 
The  woman  answered  him  with  cold  con¬ 
fidence  : 

“The  liquorice  jujube  takes  its 
colour  from  the  liquorice,  which  is  a 
vegetable  and  wholesome.” 

Then  the  purchase  was  made,  and  they 
sauntered  back — Elsa  slowly  becoming 

sticky,  and  Peters  smiling  abundantly. 

*  *  *  * 

Peters  was  lonely  no  longer  while. 
Elsa’s  holiday  lasted.  As  a  rule  she  made 
suggestions,  and  he  acted  upon  them. 
She  wanted  to  know  why  he  never  went 
on  the  river  ;  so  one  afternoon  he  took  her. 
A  man  from  the  boat-house  rowed  them. 

“  Why  don’t  you  row  yourself?  ”  asked 
Elsa. 

“  Because,”  Peters  answered,  as  he  ran 
the  boat’s  nose  hard  into  a  thorn  bush, 
“  I  have  to  steer.  Mind  your  head — - 
I  took  that  a  little  too  close.” 

The  man  from  the  boat-house  backed 
them  out.  Similar  incidents  had  occurred 
frequently  since  Peters  took  the  lines.  At 
the  boatman’s  suggestion  he  now  relin¬ 
quished  them. 

In  the  course  of  her  holiday  Mrs. 
Markham,  so  Elsa  said,  died.;  she  was 
buried  under  the  plane-tree.  Peters  dug 
the  grave  with  his  pocket-knife  and  a 
portion  of  a  broken  tea-cup.  When  the 
funeral  service  was  over  Peters  produced 
a  toy  cricket  set,  and  proposed  a  game. 
Elsa  went  in,  and  Peters  bowled.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half  she  retired  hot  ;  she 
was  not  out.  Peters  had  bowled  her 
twice,  but  on  each  occasion  the  ball  was 
disqualified  by  the  umpire.  Elsa  was  the 
umpire.  On  the  first  occasion  he  had 
forgotten  to  say  play,  and  on  the  second 
he  had  bowled  faster  than  the  rules  ot 
cricket  permitted.  Peters  did  not  get  an 
innings — that  was  characteristic  of  him. 

On  Sundays  Peters  took  Elsa  to 
church.  She  refused  to  go  more  than 
once  a  Sunday,  because  her  father  went 
only  once  ;  if  she  went  twice,  she 
explained,  it  would  be  like  saying  that 
her  father  was  a  bad  man  ;  and  he  was  a 
very  good  man.  Peters  asked  her  what 
prayers  she  said  night  and  morning. 

“  I  used  to  have  special  ones,”,  she 
said,  “but  I’ve  forgotten  them.  Besides, 
I’m  too  old  for  them  ;  they  were  baby 
things.  Now  I  say  any  colic  out  of  the 
prayer-book.  They’re  all  good.. 

“  I  don’t  think  that’s  quite  right,  said 

Peters. 
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“Pa,”  she  observed,  with  ^subtle  rele¬ 
vancy,  “used  to  say  that  'all  s’listers 
were  liars.” 

Well,  1  m  not  a  solicitor,”  Peters 
objected,  triumphantly. 

He  remembered  two  prayers  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  that  he  had  learned  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  copied  them  out  in  an 
exquisite  hand,  with  Old  English  titles, 
on  a  sheet  of  tinted  cardboard.  Then  he 
ruled  a  frame  round  them — three  thin 
red  lines  within  a  broad  black  line.  He 
was  proud  ot  his  work.  He  presented  it 
to  Elsa.  The  wayward  Elsa  chose  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  and  owned  that  Peters 
wrote  better  than  she  did.  She  took  the 
card  away  to  her  room  at  once — “  to  try 
them,”  she  explained. 

&  *•  *  * 

Peters  found  himself  very  dull  indeed 
when  Elsa  had  gone.  He  thought  it 
over,  and  concluded  that  he  was  a  man 
who  needed  companionship.  One  night 
he  wrote  a  long  letter — not  a  love-letter — 
to  Flynders’s  cousin’s  second  daughter, 
and  posted  it  ;  he  got  no  reply,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  read  in  Mrs. 
Marks’s  newspaper  the  announcement 
that  Flynders’s  cousin’s  second  daughter 
had  married  the  curate. 

“  She  was  always  one  for  social 
success,”  Peters  reflected. 

He  wrote  to  Elsa,  and  she  also  did  not 
answer — she  had  explained  to  him  that 
he  must  not  expect  it,  because  she  dis¬ 
liked  writing  letters.  He  sent  her  every 
year  a  birthday  card  (with  a  present),  a 
Christmas  card'  (also  with  a  present),  and 
a  valentine.  She  sent  him,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  nothing  at  all  ;  but  one  year  he 
received  a  very  ugly  valentine,  an  insult¬ 
ing  valentine.  He  thought  that  it  must 
have  come  either  from  Elsa  or  from  that 
young  clerk  who  had  lent  him  the  really 
spicy  novel. 

One  day  that  young  clerk  seemed 
almost  friendly  to  Peters.  “You’re  a 
lonely  old  chap,”  he  said  to  him  in  the 
luncheon  hour.  “  Why  ‘don’t  you  buy  a 
dog?  It  would  be  a  companion  to  you.” 
Peters  thought  it  rather  a  good  idea.  As 
it  happened,  the  young  clerk  had  one  that 
he  wanted  to  sell  ;  he  described  it  as  a 
faithful,  pure-bred,  sweet-tempered  fox- 
terrier.  It’s  name  was  Tommy.  Peters 
bought  it,  and  its  kennel  was  located 

under  the  plane-tree. 

Tommy  liked  almost  every  one  except 
Peters.  He  would  follow  any  one  except 
Peters.  If  he  was  in  the  mood  to  snap  at 
anybody,  he  preferred  to  snap  at  Peters. 
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Mrs.  Marks  (under  a  special  pecuniary 
arrangement)  agreed  to  wash  the  dog. 
But  she  soon  pleaded  for  the  use  of  a 
muzzle  on  those  occasions.  “  What 
with  holding  of  him  with  one  hand  and 
being  afraid  of  him  biting  me  with  the 
other,  .1  can’t  do  it  unless  he’s  muzzled.” 

Peters  thought  that  muzzles  were 
inhuman,  and  said  that  he  would  wash 
the  dog  himself.  The  first  time  he  tried 
Tommy  bit  him  in  three  places,  and 
escaped  before  the  operation  was  over. 
He  bolted  into  the  street,  ran  away,  and 
never  came  back. 


“Now  I’m  glad,”  said  Peters.  “I 
always  liked  the  child.  Such  bright  ways 
she  had!  We  shall  soon  be  playing 
cricket  together  again.” 

“Why,  vou  forget,  Mr.  Peters,”  said 
Mrs.  Marks,  “  Elsa’s  near  seventeen 
now.  Besides,  you're  too  much  of  an 
invalid  to  think  of  running  about. 
You’ve  aged.”  Mrs.  Marks  herself  did 
not  age  ;  she  was  one  of  those  hard,  wiry 
women  that  are  capable  of  looking  forty 
for  twenty  years. 

Elsa  looked  very  pretty.  She  still  wore 
her  hair  down,  but  her  dresses  were  much 


So  Peters  was  quite  alone.  Mrs. 
Marks  was  too  busy  to  talk  to  him. 
Elsa  did  not  come  back.  But  the  old 

plane-tree  did  not  seem  to  mind  him. 

*  *  *  * 

As  the  years  went  on,  Peters  found 
that  he  got  old  very  quickly.  One  of  the 
effects  of  age,  in  his  case,  was  a  violent 
pain  in  the  chest,  which  came  on  after 
any  great  exertion  or  if  he  walked  fast 
uphill.  He  went  for  a  holiday — a  week 
at  Hunstanton — but  it  did  not  seem  to  do 
him  much  good.  But  when  he  came 
back,  he  heard  glorious  news.  Elsa  was 
coming  again  for  a  few  days. 


longer.  She  had  a  very  superior  manner, 
and  did  not  seem  particularly  glad  to  see 
Peters.  She  took  one  of  the  liquorice 
jujubes  that  he  offered  her.  But  she 
explained  that  she  did  not  care  about 
that  sort  now  ;  she  only  liked  the  best 
chocolates.  “You  can’t  get  them  here. 
If  you  want  to  give  me  anything,  Mr. 
Peters,  there’s  a  blouse  (two-and-eleven) 
in  Higginson’s  window  that  would  do  me 
nicely.” 

He  looked  a  little  bewildered,  but  he 
bought  her  the  blouse,  and  it  did  her  very 
nicely  indeed — so  nicely  that  she  thought 
it  was  a  pity  that  she  was  not  to  be 
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photographed  in  it.  “  We  might  be  photo¬ 
graphed  together,”  she  said,  alluringly; 
“  I  shouldn’t  want  more  than  two  copies — • 
cabinets.” 

This  was  better.  Peters  was  pleased 
that  she  wanted  him  to  be  photographed 
with  her.  The  photographer  placed  her  on 
a  rustic  stile,  with  Peters  standing  by  her 
side.  He  smiled  widely  and  with  feeling, 
as  he  looked  at  her.  She  shook  her  head 
impatiently.  “Oh,  this  won’t  do!”  she 
said,  “your  grinning  puts  me  out. 
Besides,  you  shake  the  stile.  I  wish  you’d 
stand  away,  and  let  me  be  done  alone. 
Then  you  can  have  yourself  took  after¬ 
wards.” 

So  Peters  stood  away,  meekly.  But  on 
the  whole  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  have  himself  taken  afterwards. 

The  two  copies  arrived,  and  satisfied 
Elsa.  “Though  Pve  known  myself  look 
better,”  she  said.  One  copy  was  for 
herself,  and  the  other  she  destined  for  a 
particular  friend.  Peters  had  bought  a 
plush  frame,  supposing  that  she  had 
intended  to  give  him  one  copy  ;  well, 
that  did  not  matter  ;  he  could  order  a 
third  from  the  photographer.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  required  to  pack  up  the 
photograph  for  the  particular  friend. 

“  It  would  travel  safer,”  he  said,  “  if 
you  packed  it  between  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  card.” 

Elsa  looked  thoughtful.  “  I’ve  got  an 
old  bit  in  my  writing-case,”  she  said.  “  Go 
and  fetch  it,  Mr.  Peters.” 

He  hunted  through  the  writing-case, 
but  could  not  find  it. 

“Well,  I  know  it’s  there,  anyhow,”  she 
retorted.  “  I  kept  it,  knowing  it  would 
come  in  some  day.  It’s  got  those  prayers 
on  it  that  you  wrote  out  for  me  when  I 
was  here  before.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  that.  I  didn’t  think 

_ 7  > 

“  Well,  never  mind,  I’ll  go  and  get  it 
myself ;  torn  in  half,  it  will  just  do.  It 
will  puzzle  my  friend,  though — he’s  not 
one  of  the  praying  sort.” 

Peters  was  guilty  of  looking  somewhat 
despondent  as  he  moved  away  ;  this  made 
Elsa  rather  angry.  “You  needn’t  look  so 
glum,”  she  said;  “you  didn’t  expect  me 
to  keep  it  all  my  life,  and  have  it  buried 
with  me — silly  old  card — did  you  ? 

“  One  thing  I  will  say,”  Mrs.  Marks 
observed,  after  Elsa  had  g'one,  “  is  that 
she  does  brighten  up  a  house.  And 
I  hope  her  looks  mayn’t  be  a  snare 
to  her.  She  has  one  young  admirer 
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already,  and  she  a  mere  child  !  She’s 
promised  to  come  again  next  year.  I 
hope  you’ll  get  on  better  with  her  then. 
You  seemed  more  stand-offish  this  time 
— you’ve  no  complaint  against  her  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  certainly  not.” 

“You’re  not  looking  well,  Mr.  Peters. 
You’ll  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  but  you 
want  a  doctor.” 

Peters  shook  his  head  slowly,  but 
owned  to  a  touch  of  something — probably 
liver.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  he 
had  been  intending  to  go  to  church  as 
'  usual.  But  he  changed  his  mind.  He 
did  not  feel  up  to  it.  He  sat  under  the 
plane-tree,  and  thought  about  Elsa  as  she 
used  to  be  before  she  grew  up. 

He  knew  that  old  tree  well  now,  knew 
every  twist  of  the  branches,  every  kink  of 
the  bark.  In  an  unreasoning  way  he 
loved  the  tree.  It  had  never  repulsed 
him  ;  it  had  always  been  there  for 
him. 

Mrs.  Marks  was  right.  Peters  did 
want  a  doctor.  He  took  to  fainting  when 
he  was  at  work  at  the  office.  He  apolo¬ 
gised  for  it  to  the  senior  partner,  who 
had  found  him  unconscious,  and  pro¬ 
mised  that  it  should  not  occur  again. 
But  it  did.  One  morning  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  senior  partner’s  private 
room.  Grantham  and  Flynders  were 
both  there.  They  told  him  that  he  had 
been  for  many  years  a  faithful  servant  to 
them,  and  that  now — when  he  was  past 
work — they  wanted  to  mark  their  sense 
of  his  services.  He  was  not  to  come  to 
the  office  any  more,  but  they  named  a 
sum  which  would  be  paid  him  by  way  of 
pension  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  they 
advised  him  to  see  a  doctor. 

Peters  could  not  understand  it,  and  it 
had  to  be  explained  to  him  again.  Then 
he  tried  to  thank  them.  He  felt  proud 
and  tremulous.  He  had  been  praised — it 
was  years  since  anybody  had  praised  him. 
He  walked  home  and  told  Mrs.  Marks 
about  it.  He  was  not  to  work  any  more. 
Grantham  and  Flynders  had  praised  him 
very  highly.  And  he  had  a  pension.  And 
Mrs.  Marks  congratulated  him,  and  said 
that  he  deserved  his  luck.  And  finally 
Peters  broke  down  and  wept. 

&  ft  ’fc 

Peters  spent  most  of  his  days,  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  stretched  on  the  grass 
under  the  plane-tree.  He  had  grown  rather 
queer  in  one  or  two  points.  Mrs.  Marks 
could  not  make  him  believe  that  the  strip 
of  land  was  to  be  built  over,  and  that  the 
tree  would  have  to  come  down.  He  did 
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not  argue  about  it.  He  merely  said  : 
“  they  shall  not  cut  that  tree  down.  I 
shall  see  about  it.” 

“  Now  that  is  silly,  Mr.  Peters.  The  tree 
zvill  come  down  before  they  begin  to 
build.” 

“  No,  it  will  not,”  said  Peters. 

One  day,  while  Peters  was  lying  under 
the  tree,  a  party  of  men  came  and  took 
measurements,  and  cut  lines  in  the  turf, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  touch  the 
tree.  Peters  chuckled. 

But  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by 
a  sound  of  sawing.  A  party  of  labourers 
had  come  early,  and  were  at  work  on  the 
tree,  sawing  off  the  heavy  lower  boughs. 
Peters  leant  half  out  of  the  window  in 
his  night-shirt  and  shook  his  fist  at  them. 
He  was  wild  with  excitement. 

“  Leave  my  tree  alone  !  ”  he  screamed. 

The  men  stopped  work  for  a  minute. 
Two  of  them  laughed.  One  of  them 
shouted  up  to  him, 

“  Hold  your  row,  you  old  fool  !  It 
ain’t  your  tree.” 

“  It  is  mine,”  cried  Peters.  “  I  shall 
come  down  to  you  and  stop  you.  I’m 
coming  now.”  Then  he  fell  back  on  the 
bed,  fainting. 

Mrs.  Marks  was  much  alarmed,  and 
— whether  Peters  liked  it  or  not — insisted 
on  having  a  doctor. 

When  the  doctor  came  down  stairs  she 


met  him  in  the  passage.  “Well,  sir? 
she  said. 

“  I  can  do  nothing— might  have  done 
if  I’d  been  called  in  years  ago.  It’s  the 
heart.  He  can’t  last  long.  Don’t  let 
him  be  excited,  and  I’ll  send  you  some¬ 
thing  to  give  him  for  these  tainting 
attacks.” 

Mrs.  Marks  was  a  hard  woman,  but 
she  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 
“  He’s  been  here  so  long  you  see,”  she 
explained. 

*  *  *  * 

Peters  protested  against  the  doctor. 
It  was  a  foolish  expense,  if  he  was  certain 
to  die. 

“  I’ve  got  a  little  put  by — yes,  that’s 
true.  But  it’s  all  to  go  to  Elsa,  you  see, 
and  I  don’t  want  any  of  it  wasted.” 

The  blinds  were  drawn  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  excited  by  seeing  the  felling 
of  the  tree  ;  but  he  could  hear  the  work 
going  on,  though  he  pressed  his  thin 
hands  to  his  ears. 

As  the  sun  shone  in  at  his  window  one 
morning,  and  he  lay  awake  in  bed,  a 
big,  swift  shadow  swept  across  the  blind, 
and  then  came  a  deafening  crash. 

Peters  half  raised  himself  in  bed,  one 
hand  on  his  heart.  His  voice  came  in 
a  whisper  :  “  My  God  !  ” 

He  sank  quite  gently  back  again  on 
the  bed,  and  did  not  move. 


* 


FROM  the  day  of  the  Beginning, 

Suns  are  wheeling,  worlds  are 
spinning, 

Moons  and  planets,  small  and  big, 
Moving  to  the  mystic  chime 
Of  the  ancient  spheric  jig 
Whirligig  ! 

O  the  Whirligig  of  Time  ! 

And  the  life  that  each  must  enter 
Whirls  about  its  whirling  centre, 

Like  a  giant  roundabout — 

o  # 

Man  and  maiden,  age  and  prime, 

Throng  and  pass  in  motley  rout, 

In  and  out — - 

O  the  Whirligig  of  Time  ! 

Some  in  coaches,  some  on  horses, 

Still  the  giddy  circle  courses  ; 

Poets  poised  upon  the  wing 
Of  a  Pegasus  of  rhyme, 

Racing  with  the  reeling  ring, 

While  they  sing — 

O  the  Whirligig  of  Time  ! 

Mighty  leaders,  proudly  prancing 
In  the  rapture  of  advancing, 

Ever  hoping  to  be  crowned 
Glorious  at  th  goal  sublime — 

How  their  noble  chariots  bound 
Round  and  round — - 
O  the  Whirligig  of  Time  ! 

Every  comer,  sad  or  splendid, 

Rides  until  his  round  be  ended; 

Knights  that  charge  with  lance  in  rest, 
Lofty  monarch,  laughing  mime, 

Fool  and  wise  and  worst  and  best, 

East  and  West — 

O  the  Whirligig  of  Time  ! 


We  must  enter  with  the  many, 

Paying  each  his  life  for  penny; 

Round  the  whirling  ring  we  go 
Through  the  change  of  age  and  clime, 
Till  an  hour  we  do  not  know 
Shuts  the  show — • 

O  the  Whirligig  of  Time  ! 


The  above  rhymes  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  our  title ;  whether  it  was 
Shakespeare’s  (or  Bacon’s)  meaning  when 
he  first  used  the  phrase  of  the  refrain 
remains  to  me  doubtful.  I  have  carefully 
abstained  from  consulting  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  subject.  Let  it  suffice  that 
to  us  the  term  Whirligig  denotes  what  is 
called  otherwise  a  Merry-go-round,  where¬ 
in  the  young  of  both  sexes  take  their  seats 
on  various  feigned  vehicles  and  simulated 
animals,  and  are  whirled  round  in  circles 
by  a  steam-engine — or,  as  I  saw  in  an 
ingenious  French  variety  of  the  machine, 
by  the  action  of  their  own  feet  on  the 
treadles  of  fictitious  bicycles.  We  fancy 
ourselves  as  observing  this  endless  circular 
rush,  the  dizzy  whirl  of  the  great  wheel  of 
life  ;  and  whoever,  whether  in  the  heroic 
chariot,  or  the  gig  of  respectability , 
whether  the  temporary  Arab  on  the  com¬ 
position  camel  or  the  ephemeral  jockey  on 
the  wooden  race-horse,  comes  under  our 
notice,  him  or  her  do  we  deem  fair  game 
for  a  paragraph.  Books  also  we  shall  feel 
free  to  catch  up  in  the  circling  show  and 
comment  thereon,  and  events,  whether  of 
much  or  of  little  or  altogether  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  We  bind  ourselves  to  nothing 
except  inconsistency.  I  say  we,  for  we 
are  two  at  present,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 
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We  had  intended  at  first  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  this  fact  by  styling 
ourselves  The  Heavenly  Twins  ;  but  that 
title  has  been  chosen  by  a  lady  for  a  series 
of  Sarah  Grand  variations  on  the  themes 
of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  ;  and  for  us  to 
arrogate  such  a  name  to  ourselves,  though 
perhaps  with  less  disregard  of  its  classical 
connotation,  would  seem  like  plagiarism. 
Also,  it  might  possibly  involve  us  in  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  Problem  of 
Marriage  and  the  Ethics  of  Tom  Jones, 
with  which  we  desire  to  have  nothing  to 
do.  And  if  we  had  disguised  our  title  in 
the  decent  absurdity  of  a  learned  language 
as  Aido-xopot,  or  Gemini ,  many  Members  of 
Parliament  would  not  have  known  what 


frivolity  concerning  grave  subjects,  we 
will  atone  by  treating  trifles  with  proper 
solemnity.  If  we  differ  in  opinion  we 
shall  never  shrink  from  disputing  in  public; 
if  we  agree,  we  shall  never  hesitate  to 
suppress  the  fact.  We  hope  to  steer  an 
even  course  between  New  Humour  that 
is  not  new,  and  Old  Humour  that  is 
not  humour  ;  and  while  feeling  ourselves 
equally  fitted  for  Dramatic  Criticism  and 
Higher  Algebra,  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  two  apart.  Finally  we  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  anything  in 
our  department  that  pleases  the  public  is 
by  both  of  us,  and  anything  that  dis¬ 
pleases  the  public  is  by  neither  of  us. 


we  meant ;  whereas  we  desire  to  con¬ 
descend  to  the  lowest  intelligence.  There¬ 
fore  we  shall  not  take  the  names  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  not  to  say  Kastor  and 
Poludeukes.  To  assume  the  title  of  the 
Great  Twin  Brethren  might  be  thought 
somewhat  misleading,  seeing  that  w# 
ourselves  admit  that  we  are  neither  Twin 
nor  Brethren. 


We  desire  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  observers  of  the  Whirliwig  of  Time  ; 
not  placed  at  the  steady  centre,  but 
seated  in  one  of  the  more  stable  vehicles 
of  the  circumference,  and  commenting  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  freely  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  but,  we  trust,  without  prejudice 
and  without  malice.  If  at  times  we  utter 


Is  the  “eternal  feminine”  declining  in 
our  literature?  Some  careworn  critic 
complains  that  he  misses  the  note  of 
“  femininity  ”  in  novels  by  women.  They 
are  desperately  anxious  to  be  mistaken 
for  men,  to  abolish  all  distinctions  of  sex 
in  the  point  of  view.  That  arch-sceptic 
George  Moore  says  that  women  have  no 
individuality  in  art.  In  the  workshop 
of  literature  arrogant  man  is  the  master 
carpenter  and  joiner  ;  woman  merely  plays 
with  the  shavings.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  great  reformer,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
declares  that  feminine  dependence  is  a 
sacrificial  serfdom,  that  emancipation  will 
place  women  on  the  masculine  plane,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  or  reason  which 
lays  on  woman  and  not  on  man  the  ex¬ 
clusive  burden  of  minding  the  baby.  I 
think  I  have  read  in  the  dissertations  of 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird  that  the  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  of  “femininity”  are  merely  the 
creation  of  an  arbitrary 
social  system,  and  that 
when  this  is  rectified, 
women  will  no  longer 
be  a  prey  to  hysterics, 
the  maternal  instinct, 
the  fear  of  mice,  and 
the  other  ills  to  which 
petticoats  are  heiresses. 

The  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  is — Has  this  pro¬ 
cess  begun?  Is  the 
“  eternal  feminine,” 
after  all,  only  a  fleeting 
affair  of  a  few 
turies  ?  Do  we  see  the 
telliarence  insDirintr  the 


generations 


or  cen- 
masculine  in- 
inspiring  the  act  and  word 
of  womanhood?  Does  the  average  man 
stagger  away  from  a  five-o’-clock  tea 
with  a  horrible  suspicion  that  he  has  not 
contributed  to  the  conversation  just  that 
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suggestion  of  solid  judgment  which 
appertains  to  his  superior  sex?  Nay,  at 
the  back  of  his  mind  does  there  arise  the 
weird  uncanny  idea  that  such  “femi¬ 
ninity”  as  graced  the  bohea  and  imparted 
a  charm  to  the  circulation  of  the  bread 
and  butter  was  exhaled  by — him ? 


The  whirligig  of  time  never  brought  in 
such  a  revenge  as  that  !  It  is  very  easy 
to  underrate  the  gravity  of  the  danger  ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  “  femin¬ 
ine,”  which  we  fondly  suppose  to  be 
eternal,  exists  mainly  for  our  entertain¬ 
ment.  To  awake  suddenly  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  slipping  from  us  would  be  a 
violent  shock  which  would  make  the 
situation  infinitely  worse.  For  in  his 
eagerness  to  assert  the  precious  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  five-sixths  of  the 
poetry,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
religion,  which  have  furnished  the 
psychical  equipment  of  mankind,  the 


£_ 

unfortunate  man  might  be  tempted  to 
snatch  up  the  spirit  which  would  fall 
from  the  emancipated  spirit  of  woman, 
and  grapple  to  his  own  soul  the  feminine 
hoops  of  steel.  In  a  word,  he  would 
imprison  himself  in  the  crinoline  of 
“  femininity,”  and  then  might  be  witnessed 
the  singular  spectacle  of  woman  controll¬ 
ing  the  listening  senate,  and  directing  the 
might  of  England  by  sea  and  land,  while 
man,  fallen  once  again  like  Luciler,  son 
of  the  morning,  might  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  a  mouse. 


This  is  a  note  of  warning  which, .  I 
observe,  is  not  disregarded  in  Paris. 
Mrs.  Emily  Crawford  tells  us  that  the 
most  popular  of  Parisian  journalists  is  a 
woman.  She  is  known  to  the  world  by 
the  name,  simple  and  severe,  of  Severine. 
She  claims  no  courtesies,  and,  to  be  sure, 


she  earns  no  chivalry.  For  the  pressmen 
of  the  boulevards,  her  competitors,  piqued 
by  her  demand  for  masculine  equality, 
have  taken  dire  offence.  Mrs.  Crawford 
says  they  are  jealous  because  Severine’s 


articles  are  preferred  in  many  a  leading 
column  ;  but  their  real  motive  is  to  me 
quite  different.  They  perceive  that  if  the 
lady  is  ambitious  to  be  masculine, 
they  must  safeguard  their  own  citadel. 
They  can  assert  their  manhood  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  ;  and  as  the  feminine  manli¬ 
ness  has  not  attained  that  development, 
Severine  has  been  compelled  to  engage 
a  fighting  partner  who  binds  himself  to 
go  out  with  any  journalist  she  may  chance 
to  provoke.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
they  manage  better  in  France.  The 


duello  enables  any  scribbler  who  may  feel 
aggrieved  by  Severine’s  supremacy  in 
her  profession  to  remind  her  ot  her 
inferior  sex  by  pinking  her  champion  any 
morning  on  the  field  of  honour  because 
Severine  is  a  woman.  Here  tor  a  time 
is  an  effective  bulwark  for  the  superiority 
of  man.  By  lashing  himself  into  a 
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martial  rage  he  is  always  armed  against 
the  insidious  temptation  to  surrender  to 
the  “  femininity  ”  which  threatens  to  cajole 
us  under  its  dominion.  But  if  French 
women  are  attracted  to  journalism  by 
Severine’s  success,  they  may  be  at  the 
pains  to  acquire  sufficient  swordsmanship 
to  dispense  with  champions,  especially  as 
the  business  of  pinking  is  usually  harm¬ 
less,  and  honour  is  commonly  satisfied 
without  a  scratch. 


We  have  not  the  protection  of  the 
duello,  and  if  our  women  are  determined 
to  write  like  men,  there  are  no  deter¬ 
rent  consequences,  personal  or  vicarious. 
More  serious  is  the  perceptible  disposition 
of  men  to  write  like  women.  If  I  did 
not  know  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  was  a 


man,  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  novels 
he  writes  for  recreation  have  many  char¬ 
acteristics  of  “femininity.”  In  The  Two 
Lancrofts  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.), 
the  men  who  give  their  name  to  the  story, 
one  a  novelist  and  the  other  a  painter,  are 
full  of  womanly  qualities.  Willie  Lan- 
croft  is  girlish  from  first  to  last,  and 
Hope  Lancroft  is  a  man  by  fits  and 
starts.  The  most  readable  part  of  the 
book  is  the  student  life  in  Paris,  and  the 
somewhat  frank  discussions  in  the  ateliers 
wear  an  indefinable  air  of  having  been 
reported  by  a  lively  youth  to  a  precociously 
literary  sister.  The  book  simply  teems 
with  the  eternity  of  the  feminine.  There 
is  a  young  woman,  very  well  drawn, 
who  leads  the  girlish  young  man  on, 
merely  because  she  cannot  make  up  her 
mind  ;  and  there  is  another  young  woman 
who,  finding  him  wasting  in  despair, 
promptly  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
This  lady  is  an  actress,  and  Mr.  Keary’s 
opinion  of  actresses  is  like  Dr.  Johnson’s 
opinion  of  publishers.  The  girlish  young 
man  has  compunctions,  and  the  actress 
goes  off  in  a  huff,  and  meeting  the  other 
Lancroft  is  quite  surprised  when  he  kisses 


her.  Though  the  story  ends  soon  after 
this,  I  am  quite  certain  he  will  do  it 
again,  and  that  the  general  “  femininity  ” 
will  be  more  riotous  than  ever. 


It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  woman’s 
dearest  privileges  to  confuse  the  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  general.  I  see  that  Mr. 
E.  F.  Benson  is  anxious  to  dispel  the 
misconception  that  he  followed  this 
feminine  plan  in  drawing  the  heroine  of 
Dodo.  That  sparkling  lady  is  not  a 
portrait  but  a  type.  Mr.  Benson  ex¬ 
plains  the  only  artistic  genesis  of  the 
novel  :  first  you  get  your  idea,  then  you 
group  your  characters,  then  you  select 
your  models.  This  last  is  the  ticklish 
process,  for  you  must  study  actual  men 
and  women,  and  while  you  pick  a  trait 
here  and  capture  an  attribute  there,  you 
must  mould  the  figure  so  that  everybody 
shall  say,  “How  lifelike!”  without  add¬ 
ing,  “  Of  course  you  know  the  original  ; 
I  wonder  what  she  (or  he)  thinks  of  it  !  ” 
In  a  novel  of  contemporary  society  this 
is  most  distinctly  the  peril.  The  model  of 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  it  is  said,  used  to  laugh 
at  that  character,  and  innocently  wonder 
how  the  author  could  have  invented  any¬ 
body  so  absurd.  But  society  has  a 
keener  vision  than  the  model  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  and  if  you  are  not  consum¬ 
mately  adroit  in  your  manipulation  you 
may  find  the  Type  and  the  Portrait  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  animated  colloquy  : 

The  Portrait  :  They  told  me  so,  but 
I  couldn’t  believe  it.  Do  you  know, 
madam,  that  your  caricature  of  me  is 
perfectly  scandalous  ? 


The  Type  ( haughtily )  :  You  are  en¬ 
tirely  mistaken.  I  do  not  resemble  any¬ 
body.  I  represent  an  idea,  a  group,  and 
an  artistic  choice  of  models.  You  are 
merely  an  actual  person  ;  you  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  art. 

The  Portrait  :  Indeed  !  I  make  you 
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a  present  of  your  eyes  and  your  hair. 
They  might  belong  to  any  one.  [By  a 
happy  thought  you  have  avoided  any 
minute  description  of  personal  appear¬ 
ance.]  But  your  behaviour,  your  con¬ 
versation,  your  love  affairs  !  All  my 
friends  tell  me  you  talk  just  like  me, 
though  not  half  so  well.  And  you’re  a 
jilt  and  a  jade,  which  I  never  was,  though 
malicious  people  say  so. 

The  Type. — Go  away — you’re  no  better 
than  a  photograph  ! 

The  Portrait. — Can  you  look  me  in 
the  face,  and  swear  you  have  not  copied 
me  ? 

The  Type. — I  owe  my  sprightliness  to 
a  lady  who  was  once  the  life  and  soul  of 
a  picnic  party  on  the  Hudson.  The 
singular  magnetism  of  everything  I  say 
and  do  is  partially  suggested  by  a  fascin¬ 
ating  Anglo-Indian  widow  who  practised 
palmistry  and  taught  theosophy.  My 
flirtations  are  borrowed  from  numberless 
women  who  have  been  out  three  seasons. 
I  owe  you  only  one  thing. 

The  Portrait  :  And  that? 

The  Type  :  That  is  your  capacity  for 
tears  and  ten  minutes  of  remorse. 

Here  you  had  better  intervene,  and 
make  peace  if  you  can. 


he  could  not  learn  you  to  draw  the  sword  ?  ” 
and  tells  him  that  she  never  pictures  her 
future  without  regretting  that  she  cannot 
take  a  hand  in  the  fighting  that  was  as 
regular  as  meals  in  the  year  of  grace 
1751.  Though  David  once  shot  two 
ruffians  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  more  by 
good  luck  than  a  straight  aim,  and  though 
his  courage  is  unimpeachable,  he  has  no 
relish  for  blood-letting,  and  in  spite  of 
Alan  Breck’s  tuition,  he  never  gets  a  good 
grip  of  a  sword.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of 
the  story  he  bungles  his  weapon  so 
grossly  as  to  wound  Catriona  herself  by 
pure  mischance. 

To  some  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  younger 
readers  this  incapacity  of  a  hero,  and  a 
Scottish  hero  too,  may  seem  desperately 
unorthodox  ;  and  it  says  much  for  the 
romancer’s  skill  that  David  Balfour 
is  an  interesting  figure,  despite  his 


uncouthness  with  the  bonny  blade.  But 
such  an  innovation  is  enough  to  make 
Sir  Walter  turn  in  his  grave,  and  the  great 
Alexandre  the  elder  repair  some  night  to 
Samoa  as  a  reproachful  revenant.  When 
Quentin  Durward  encountered  Dunois, 
the  finest  swordsman  in  France,  he  left 
upon  the  hauberk  of  that  paladin  what 
an  impartial  witness  described  as  “  some 
good  Scottish  handwriting.”  And  to 

think  that  the  romance  of  fighting  has 

descended  from  Quen¬ 
tin  Durward  to  a  hero 
who  cannot  kill  a  man 
except  by  accident  ! 
If  these  ravages  of 

the  modern  spirit  a- 
mongst  our  traditions 
continue,  I  suppose 
we  shall  find  the 

gambler  who  brings 
his  family  to  penury 
by  his  passion  tor  the 
dice-box  reduced  to 


It  is  certainly  odd  to  find  the  “  femi¬ 
ninity  ”  question  cropping  up  in  a  para¬ 
doxical  way  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Here  is  a  writer  of  romance  who 
deliberately  allows  his  hero  to  be  made 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  because 
he  does  not  know  the  back  of  a  sword 
from  the  front,  as  an  antagonist  remarks  to 
him  with  disgust.  There  is  nothing  better 
in  Catriona  (Cassell  and  Co.)  than  David 
Balfour’s  duel  with  the  Highland  lieutenant 
who,  after  knocking  David’s  sword  out  ot 
his  hand  three  times,  declares  that  he  has 
no  right  to  stand  up  before  “  shentlemans  ” 
and  make  such  an  ass  of  himself.  And 
when  he  confesses  this  episode  to  Catriona, 
she  says,  “  But  what  was  your  father  that 
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the  level  of  the  solicitor  who  confessed  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  the  other  day  that 
his  ruin  was  due  to  a  mania  for  riding  in 
railway  trains.  A  booking-office  was  to 


him  like  a  drink  shop,  and  he  took  a 
return  ticket  as  the  habitual  tippler  takes 
a  dram.  To  this  complexion  our  romance 
may  come  at  last  ! 


One  of  the  latest  “silly  season  ”  subjects 
is  of  a  somewhat  grim  character  ; 
nor  has  its  discussion  proved  especially 
wholesome.  For  while  it  was  a  sensa¬ 
tional  suicide  that  started  the  newspaper 
“  symposium  ”  on  the  question  of  self- 


murder,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one 
or  two  of  the  unusually  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  suicide  have  been  determined 
or  precipated  by  the  prominence  given  to 


the  matter  in  the  Press.  A  poet,  I  do  not 
now  remember  who,  says  : — 

“  Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent 
Finds  mark  the  Archer  never  meant,” 

or  something  resembling  that  couplet  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  praises  of 
felo  de  se  have  moved  some  unstable  and 
precarious  person  to  anticipate  the  golden 
age  of  the  lethal  chamber,  and  end  him¬ 
self,  if  not  “beautifully,”  at  least  effec¬ 
tively.  There  are  probably  at  any  time  a 
number  of  individuals,  declasses ,  persons 
with  ugly  pasts  and  gloomy  futures, 
minds  trembling  on  the  verge  of  madness 
or  hearts  gnawed  by  remorse,  for  whom 
a  slight  shock  may  determine  the  end. 
And  then  think  of  the  splendid  advertise¬ 
ment  of  slaying  one’s  self  in  the  thick  of  a 
discussion  on  suicide  !  Think  of  the  way 
in  which  your  case  will  be  taken  up  as  a 
proof  of  A’s  theories,  and  explained  away 
by  B,  and  contradicted  by  C,  and  re¬ 
affirmed  by  D  !  Think  of  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  the  long  screed  of  washy 
prose  or  boshy  verse  you  leave  behind 
you  will  be  printed  in  all  the  newspapers, 
quoted,  commented  on,  taken  for  the 
text  of  an  article  about  the  Queen  of 


Sheba,  or  any  equally  apposite  subject. 
What  will  not  a  dramatist  do  to  win  the 
approval  of  an  eminent  critic  ?  Yet  here 
can  a  mere  clerk  or  carpet-designer  earn 
the  praise  and  illustrate  the  theories  of 
the  critic  at  the  trifling  expense  of  his 
own  life.  The  temptation  may  well  be 
irresistible. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ROTUNDA,  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS,  AT  RANELAGH.  FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  BY 

N.  PARR,  AFTER  CAN ALETTI. 


RANELAGH  GARDENS 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


IE  pleasure- 
loving-  ’pren¬ 
tice  of  the  last 
century  when, 
in  Cheap  or 
Fleet,  he  put 
up  his  shutters, 
and  put  on  his 
sword,  can  sel¬ 
dom  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  a- 
musement.  Not 
only  had  every 
inn  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the 
sign  -  haunted 
City  its.  skittle-ground,  or  bowling- 
green,  or  ninepin  alley,  where  he  might 
doff  his  tarnished  gala-dress,  perch  his 
scratch  wig  upon  a  post  (as  he  does  in 
Mr.  Abbey’s  charming  pictures),  and  cul¬ 
tivate  to  his  heart’s  content  the  mysteries 
of  managing  a  bowl  with  one  hand  and 
a  long  “  churchwarden  ”  with  the  other, 
but  nearly  every  village  within  a  mile  ot 
two  of  Paul’s  boasted  its  famous  summer 
garden,  presenting  its  peculiar  and  specific 
No.  12 1.  October,  1893. 


programme  of  diversions—  diversions  which 
included  the  enviable  distinction  of  rubbing 
elbows  with  the  quality,  and  snatching, 
for  a  space,  the  fearful  joy  of  “  Bon  Ton.” 
At  Pentonville  there  was  the  White 
Conduit  House,  upon  whose  celebrated 
cakes  and  cream  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  once 
the  misfortune  of  entertaining  a  party  of 
ladies,  and  then  finding  himself,  like  Senor 
Patricio  in  Le  Sage, without  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  the  reckoning  ;  at  Islington  there 
was  Sadler’s  Wells,  where  you  might  not 
only  genteelly  discuss  the  “  Ivillibeate  ”  (as 
Mr.  Weller’s  friend  called  it),  but  regale 
yourself  with  the  supplementary  recreation 
of  “  balance-masters,  walking  on  the 
wire,  rope-dancing,  tumbling,  and  panto¬ 
mime  entertainments.”  At  Bagnigge 
Wells,  in  what  is  now  the  King’s  Cross 
Road,  you  might,  after  being  received  at 
the  Assembly  Room  by  a  dignified  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  in  a  Cocked  Hat, 
enjoy,  to  the  sound  of  an  organ,  the 
refreshment  (with  gilt  spoons)  of  tea, 
which  would  be  handed  to  you  by  a  page 
with  a  kettle,  like  Pompey  in  Plate  II.  of 
Hogarth’s  Harlot's  Progress;  at  Cuper’s 
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( vulgo  “Cupid’s”)  Gardens,  over-against 
Somerset  House,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,  you  might  witness  the  noted  fire¬ 
works,  listen  to  Mr.  Jones,  his  harp-play¬ 
ing,  and  assist  at  various  other  amuse¬ 
ments,  some  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
were  more  suited  to  Thomas  Idle  than  to 
Francis  Goodchild.  Then — as  time- 
honoured  as  any,  since  they  dated  from 
Pepys  and  the  Restoration,  and  survived 
until  Chatterton  could  write  their  bur- 
lettas — -there  were,  at  the  bottom  of  Harley 
Street,  the  renowned  Gardens  of  Mary- 
bone,  which,  in  addition  to  the  pyrotech¬ 
nic  displays  of  Torre  or  Caillot,  and  the 
privilege  of  having  your  pockets  emptied 
by  the  notorious  George  Barrington  or 
some  equally  quick-handed  artist,  offered 
the  exceptional  attractions  of  “  fine  Epping 
butter,”  “  Almond  Cheesecakes,”  and 
“  Tarts  of  a  Twelvepenny  size,”  made  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  sister  of  the 
illustrious  Dr.  Trusler,  author  of  that 
popular  didactic  work,  the  Blossoms  of 
Morality.  All  of  these,  however,  were  but 
the  shadows  of  the  two  greater  rallying- 
places  of  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  both  of 
which  were  on  the  Thames.  Vauxhall, 
for  the  present,  with  its  hundreds  of 
lamps,  its  Grove,  its  Gothic  Orchestra, 
and  its  statue  of  Handel,  we  may  set 
aside.  It  is  of  the  more  fashionable,  but 
not  more  frequented  Ranelagh  that  it  is 
now  proposed  to  speak. 

To  Ranelagh,  as  to  Vauxhall,  the 
pleasantest  approach  was  by  water.  If 
you  walked,  the  old  guide-books  (which 
seem  to  assume  that  every  one  started 
from  Charing  Cross)  are  careful  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  cross  St.  James’s  Park, 
go  out  by  Buckingham  Gate,  and  make 
your  way  toward  Chelsea#Hospital,  on  the 
left  side  of  which  would  ultimately  become 
visible  “  the  large  Building  of  an  orbicular 
Figure  with  a  Row  of  Windows  round 
the  Attic  story,”  which,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Champion,  “a  Man  of  a 
whimsical  Imagination  would  not  scruple 
to  call  a  Giant’s  Lanthorn  ” — the  re¬ 
semblance,  it  may  be  added,  being 
sensibly  increased  at  night  by  the  fact 
that,  for  those  days,  it  was  very  lavishly 
illuminated  within.  Arrived  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  known  as  Ranelagh  House,  you 
could  either  present  your  ticket  or  pay 
your  half-crown,  and,  after  purchasing 
“  a  gift  for  your  fair  ”  in  the  shape  of  a 
nosegay  or  button-hole,  pass  through  the 
building  into  the  somewhat  contracted 
grounds  in  front  of  the  central  structure. 
But  you  might,  if  you  chose,  and  you 


probably  would,  turn  to  the  left,  de¬ 
scend  a  flight  of  steps,  and,  enter¬ 
ing  a  matted  avenue,  repair  forthwith  to 
the  Rotunda.  After  a  few  paces  you 
found  yourself  in  a  large  circular  chamber 
or  amphitheatre,  about  the  size  of  the 
Reading  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
the  accesses  to  which  were  through  four 
equidistant  Doric  porticoes.  Between  these 
porticoes,  the  sides  of  the  room  were 
filled  with  alcoves  or  supper-boxes,  slightly 
raised  above  the  floor,  each  of  which 
had  its  table,  its  decorative  humorous 
painting  as  at  Vauxhall,  and  its 
bell  candle-lamp.  Above  this  line  of 
alcoves  was  a  gallery  containing  a 
second  row  of  boxes  ;  and  above  these, 
again,  the  range  of  sixty  windows  you 
had  seen  illuminated  from  without.  In 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  rising  to  the 
ceiling,  and  materially  assisting  in  the 
support  of  the  roof,  was  a  cluster 
of  “  four  triumphal  arches  of  the  Doric 
order  ”  which,  with  the  intervals  between 
them,  formed  an  octagon.  The  upper  part 
of  this  was,  at  first,  intended  for  the 
orchestra,  but  the  position  proved  too 
high  for  the  performers  ;  and,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  huge  grate  for 
heating  the  building  had  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  lower  part,  it  came 
subsequently  to  be  known  as  “the 
fireplace.”  In  the  old  descriptions  this 
fireplace  is  magniloquently  characterised 
as  “  one  of  the  most  curious  contrivances 
that  ever  the  judgment  of  man  could 
form,”  but  when  it  is  further  stated  that  it 
could  neither  smoke  nor  become  offensive, 
it  is  obvious  that  something  had  been 
achieved  to  which,  even  now,  it  is  difficult 
fo  attain.  The  pillars  of  the  triumphal 
arches,  which,  as  already  stated,  also  helped 
to  support  the  roof,  were  two-storied, 
those  at  the  bottom  being  coloured  in 
imitation  of  marble  ;  those  surmounting 
them  being  painted  white.  These  latter 
were  fluted,  and  above  them  were  terminal 
figures  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  filled  with  representations 
of  masks,  musical  instruments,  and  the 
like.  In  front  of  and  blocking  one  of  the 
porticoes  was  a  large  organ  ;  in  front  of 
this  again  was  the  orchestra,  twelve 
boxes  from  which  came  the  Royal  or 
Prince  of  Wales’s  pavilion,  surmounted 
with  his  crest.  Mirrors  of  course 
abounded ;  and  from  the  dome,  which 
was  lavishly  ornamented  with  panels  and 
festoons,  hung  twenty-eight  coroneted 
chandeliers,  each  having  seventeen  candles 
in  bell  glasses,  “When  all  these  lamps 


are  lighted  (says  the  enthusiast  already 
quoted),  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
sight  must  be  very  glorious  ;  no  words 
can  express  its  grandeur,  and  then  do  the 
masterly  disposition  of  the  architect,  the 
proportion  of  the  parts,  and  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  distinction  of  the  several  pieces, 
appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  the 
most  minute  part,  by  this  effulgence, 
tying  ppen  to  inspection.”  Gas  and 
electricity  have  somewhat  rectified  our 
modern  notions  of  “effulgence”;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  symmetry 
of  the  structure,  coupled  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  decorations  of  Capon,  the  scene- 
painter,  must  have  produced  an  imposing 
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Ranelagh  was  first  opened  in  1742 
eing  nearly  thirty  years  younger  than 
its  rival  Vauxhall,  which,  as  a  pleasure 
garden,  went  back  to  “Sir  Roger”  and 
Addison.  Its  name  came  from  its  site,  a 
part  of  the  house  and  lands  of  a  past  Earl 
of  Ranelagh,  whose  estate  adjoined  to 
Chelsea  Hospital.  When,  in  1712,  he  died 
his  property  descended  to  his  daughter’ 
who,  twenty  years  later,  sold  it  "to  a 
builder  by  whom  it  was  broken  up  into 
lots,  Then  Lacy,  the  Drury  Lane 
manager,  acquired  it  conjointly  with  a 
foreigner  named  Rietti  ;  the  grounds  were 
laic!  out;  plans  were  prepared  by  “Mr. 
William  Jones,  architect  to  Hip  Raci 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  ROTUNDA  IN  RANELAGH  GARDENS.  FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  BV 
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effect.  Johnson,  it  is  known,  declared 
the  “ coup  d’ ceil  was  the  finest  thing  he 
had  ever  seen.”  Nor  was  this  one  of 
those  occasions  when  the  good  doctor 
talked  laxly,  for  he  said  elsewhere  : 
“When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any¬ 
where  else.”  According  to  Dr.  Maxwell, 
he  went  there  frequently,  for  he  regarded 
it  as  “  a  place  of  innocent  recreation  ” — 
a  sentiment  which,  on  the  whole,  does 
more  credit  to  his  simplicity  than  his 
judgment,  since  the  author  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  openly  speaks  of  it  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  market,  and  even  that  unsophisti¬ 
cated  philosopher,  Mr.  Moses  Primrose, 
does  not  scruple  to  compare  it  with  the 
Fair  of  Fontarabia. 


India  Company”;  and  the  “orbicular” 
Rotunda  began  to  rise  slowly.  In 
Walpole’s  letters  you  may  trace  its 
progress.  “  I  have  been  breakfasting 
this  morning  at  Ranelagh  Garden,”  he 
tells  Mann  in  April,  1742  :  “  they  have 
built  an  immense  amphitheatre,  with 
balconies  full  of  little  ale-houses  ;  it  is 
in  rivalry  to  Vauxhall,  and  costs  above 
twelve  thousand  pounds.”  [In  another 
place  he  puts  it  at  “  sixteen  thousand.”] 
“The  building  is  not  finished,  but  they 
get  great  sums  by  people  going  to  see  it 
and  breakfasting  in  the  house  :  there 
were  yesterday  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  eighty  persons,  at  eighteenpence  a- 
piece.”  A  month  later,  it  is  opened  in 
state.  “The  Prince,  Princess,  Duke, 
much  nobility,  and  much  mob  besides, 
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were  there.  .  .  .  Everybody  that  loves 
eating,  drinking,  staring,  or  crowding,  is 
admitted  for  twelvepence.  .  .  .  Twice  a 
week  there  are  to  be  Ridottos,  at  guinea- 
tickets,  for  which  you  are  to  have  a 
supper  and  music.”  But  he  is  too  con¬ 
servative  to  give  in  at  once  to  an  untried 
novelty,  of  which  the  fashion  may  prove 
no  more  than  ephemeral.  “  I  was  there 
last  night,”  he  says,  “  but  did  not  find 
the  joy  of  it  ”  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  prefer 
Vauxhall,  because  “  one  goes  by  water.” 
It  is  hazardous  to  contradict  a  contem¬ 
porary,  or  one  might  suggest  that  it  was 
also  possible  to  get  by  water  to  Rane- 
lagh  ;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  at 
this  early  date,  the  orthodox  approach 
was  by  land,  and  that  Ranelagh  Stairs 
were  not  constructed.  However,  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  as  a  rendezvous 
for  persons  of  quality  seems  to  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  that  Walpole, after  a  few 
more  doubtful  references  begins,  as  usual, 
to  be  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  world.  In 
July  he  takes  Lord  Orford  there,  and  is 
pleased  to  find  that  his  father,  though 
fallen,  is  not  forgotten.  “  It  was  pretty 
full,  and  all  its  fullness  flocked  round  us  : 
we  walked  with  a  train  at  our  heels,  like 
two  chairmen  going  to  fight  ;  but  they 
were  extremely  civil,  and  did  not  crowd 
him,  or  say  the  least  impertinence— I 
think  he  grows  popular  already  !  ”  Two 
years  later  his  note  is  no  longer  uncertain  ; 
and  he  announces  his  complete  volte-face 
in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  passages  : 
“  That  you  may  not  think  I  employ  my 
time  as  idly  as  the  great  men  I  have  been 
talking  of  [he  has  been  discussing  the 
doings  of  the  ministry  and  the  operations 
of  the  fleet],  you  must  be  informed,  that 
every  night  constantly  I  go  to  Ranelagh  ; 
which  has  totally  beat  Vauxhall.  Nobody 
goes  anywhere  else — everybody  goes 
there.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  is  so  fond 
of  it,  that  he  says  he  has  ordered  all  his 
letters  to  be  directed  thither.  If  you  had 
never  seen  it  [he  is  writing  to  Conway  in 
London,  not  to  Mann  at  Florence],  I 
would  make  you  a  most  pompous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  tell  you  how  the  floor  is  all 
of  beaten  princes — that  you  can’t  set 
your  foot  without  treading  on  a  Prince  of 
"Wales  or  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
company  is  universal  :  there  is  from  his 
Grace  of  Grafton  down  to  children  out  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital— from  my  Lady 
Townshend  to  the  kitten — from  my  Lord 
Sandys  to  your  humble  cousin  and  sincere 
friend.”  One  naturally  turns  to  Chester¬ 
field  himself  for  some  confirmation  of  the 


above-mentioned  infatuation  ;  but  save 
and  except  a  stray  passage  in  one  or  two 
of  his  letters  to  Madame  du  Boccage  or 
Madame  de  Monconseil,  there  is  little 
on  the  subject,  certainly  nothing  that 
savours  of  abnormal  excitement.  Yet 
he  evidently  regarded  “  Vauxhall  under 
cover,”  as  it  has  been  christened,  in  the 
light  of  a  nursery,  or  rather  hot-bed,  for 
those  Graces ,  Agreinens,  Bienseances ,  the 
careful  cultivation,  and  even  forcing,  of 
which  he  so  persistently  enjoined.  More 
than  four-and-twenty  years  afterwards 
he  takes  his  grandson  to  Ranelagh,  and 
in  a  subsequent  letter  he  is  careful  to 
impress  upon  this  boy  of  eleven  his 
obligations  of  hospitality  with  regard  to 
any  friends  who  may  accompany  him  to 
similar  resorts.  “  Quand  vous  irez  4 
Vaux  Hall  ”  (he  says),  “  souvenez  vous  de 
regaler  toutte  votre  compagnie,  et  offrez 
les  de  les  regaler  quelque  soir  au  Jardin  de 
Ranelagh  and  a  year  later  still  he  tells 
the  boy’s  father  proudly  that  young 
Stanhope  has  again  been  a  visitor  to 
the  Chelsea  Pantheon,  “for  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  at  all  public  places.”  Truly  a 
precocious  bout  d'honwie  ! 

When  one  remembers  that  the  refresh¬ 
ments  in  the  Rotunda  were  included  in 
the  entrance  money  (at  first  a  shilling,  and 
afterwards  half-a-crown),  and  that  the 
beverages  were  restricted  to  tea  and 
coffee,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  account  for 
the  continued  popularity  of  the  place. 
The  staple  attraction,  of  course,  was  the 
musical  and  vocal  performances.  The 
organ,  by  Byfield,  at  which,  in  later  years, 
Dr.  Burney  often  officiated,  was  an 
excellent  one  ;  there  was  a  good  band 
and  choir  ;  and  with  singers  like  Tenducci 
and  Carestini  to  “  pour  th’  enervate  lays  ” 
of  Gluck  and  Metastasio — with  Beard  and 
Brent  for  the  “  native  notes”  of  Arne  and 
Handel — and  Cervetto  and  Giardini  and 
Caporale  as  premiers  violons — the  lovers  of 
music  must  have  found  their  money’s 
worth.  But  for  the  rest— for  those  who 
were  neither  amateurs  after  the  fashion 
of  Bramston’s  Alan  of  Taste 

(“  Without  Italian,  or  without  an  ear, 

To  Bononcini’s  music  I  adhere”), 

nor  took  their  simple  pleasure  like 
honest  Pastor  Moritz,  in  philosophically 
surveying  the  motley  crowd  from  the 
gallery,  the  chief  resource  must  have  been 
the  monotonous  parading  or  promenading 
in  the  circular  space  between  the  fireplace 
and  the  supper  boxes.  Nonagenarians 
like  Samuel  Rogers  well  remembered  the 
long  swish  of  the  ladies’  trains  as  they 
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swept  round  and  round  over  the  mats 
which  covered  the  plaster  of  Paris  floor. 

“  What  wonders  were  here  to  be  found, 

That  a  clown  might  enjoy  or  disdain  ' 
First  we  traced  the  gay  circle  all  round  ; 

Ay — and  then  we  went  round  it  again  d 

So^  sings  Robert  Bloomfield,  whom,  at 
the  first  blush,  one  scarcely  expects  to 
find  among  the  “  society  poets.” 

“  Fair  maids  who,  at  home,  in  their  haste 
Had  left  all  clothing  else  but  a  train, 

Swept  the  floor  clean  as  slowly  they  paced. 
Then — walked  round  and  swept  it  again.” 

The  note  of  sarcasm  here  so  gently  in¬ 
dicated  finds  grumbling  echo  in  the  pages 
of  Humphry  Clinker.  “What  are  the 
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all  of  Mr.  Bramble’s  opinion.  To  the 
Si°f0TS  imagination  of  Miss  Lydia 
Melford,  Ranelagh  is  “  like  the  enchanted 
palace  of  a  genre,”  and  her  enthusiasm 
rises  easily  to  the  gush  of  the  guide¬ 
books.  For  her  the  place  is  “crowded 
with  the  great,  the  rich,  the  gay,  the 
happy,  and  the  fair  ;  glittering  with  cloth 
ot  gold  and  silver,  lace,  embroidery,  and 
precious  stones.  While  these  exultin°- 
sons  and  daughters  of  felicity  [she  is 
speaking  of  her  uncle’s  “blind  asses”] 
tread  this  round  ot  pleasure,  or  regale  in 
different  parties  and  separate  lodges,  with 
fine  impel ial  tea  and  other  delicious  re¬ 
freshments,  their  ears  are  entertained  with 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ROTUNDA  AT  RANELAGH,  WITH  AN  EXACT  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  BALL, 
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amusements  at  Ranelagh?”  asks  that 
querulous  critic,  Mr.  Matthew  Bramble. 
“  One  half  of  the  company  are  following 
one  another’s  tails,  in  an  eternal  circle,  like 
so  many  blind  asses  in  an  olive  mill, 
where  they  can  neither  discourse,  distin¬ 
guish,  nor  be  distinguished  ;  while  the 
other  half  are  drinking  hot  water,  under 
the  denomination  of  tea,  till  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  to  keep  them  awake  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  As  for  the 
orchestra,  the  vocal  music  especially,  it  is 
well  for  the  performers  that  they  cannot 
be  heard  distinctly.”  But  Smollett  was 
too  keen  a  student  of  humanity  to  let  the 
testy  Welsh  squire  have  it  all  his  own 
way  ;  and  Mr.  Bramble’s  niece  is  not  at 


the  most  ravishing  delight  of  music  both 
instrumental  and  vocal.” 

“  Ravishing,”  however,  as  may  have 
been  the  lyric  performances  of  Dr.  Arne 
and  the  “Catch  Club,”  or  the  “famous 
chorus  of  Mr.  Handel  in  Acis  and 
Galatea ,”  the  epithet  can  hardly  have 
been  applicable  to  others  of  the  musical 
efforts,  which  would  be  better  described 
as  cacophonous.  Such,  for  example, 
must  have  been  Bonnel  Thornton’s 
Burlesque  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day , 
“  adapted  to  the  Antient  British  Musick  : 
viz.  the  Salt-Box,  the  Jew’s  Harp,  the 
Marrow-Bones  and  Cleavers,  the  Hum- 
Strum  or  Hurdy-Gurdy,”  and  the  rest. 
Dr.  Burney,  then  resident  in  Norfolk. 
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composed  the  music  ;  and  it  was  performed 
at  Ranelagh  in  masks  to  an  enraptured 
audience.  Beard,  the  Vauxhall  tenor 
already  mentioned,  sang-  the  air  to  the 
Salt-Box  accompaniment  of  Brent  the 
fencing-  master  (Mrs.  Brent’s  father). 
Matthew  Skeggs  who,  in  his  very  peculiar 
way,  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation, 
played  the  broomstick  as  bassoon  ;  and 
that  “iron  lyre,”  the  Jew’s  Harp,  was 
twanged  or  “buzzed”  by  another  ac¬ 
complished  but  unnamed  expert.  The 
cleavers,  according  to  report,  were  spe¬ 
cially  cast  in  bell  metal  for  the  occasion. 
Johnson,  Boswell  informs  us,  was  especially 
diverted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  and 
was  wont  to  repeat  with  approval  the 
following  on  the  function  of  the  salt-box, 
which,  by  the  way,  figures  among  the 
musical  instruments  in  Hogarth’s  “  Stroll¬ 
ing  Actresses.” 

“In  Strains  more  exalted  the  Salt-box  shall 
join, 

And  Clattering,  and  Battering,  and  Clapping 
combine : 

With  a  Rap  and  a  Tap  while  the  hollow  Side 
sounds 

Up  and  down  leaps  the  Flap,  and  with 
Rattling  rebounds.” 

The  whole,  and  this  was  not  its  least 
recommendation,  was  an  admitted  gibe  at 
the  false  taste  for  foreign  music  ;  but  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  heard  by  Miss 
Melford,  as  the  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  June 
10th,  1763,  when,  according  to  th o.  Annual 
Register ,  Thornton’s  burlesque  was  pro¬ 
duced,  having  been  previously  published 
as  a  pamphlet. 

The  mention  of  the  masks  in  which  it 
was  performed  calls  to  mind  another  of 
the  Ranelagh  diversions.  In  addition  to 
the  Ridottos  or  Assemblies  of  which 
Walpole  speaks,  Masquerades  must  have 
been  added  at  an  early  date  to  the  rest  of  the 
occasional  amusements.  “  I  am  going  to 
a  masquerade  at  the  Ranelagh  amphi¬ 
theatre,”  he  says  in  July,  1742,  “  the  king 
is  fond  of  it  and  has  pressed  people  to 
go.”  By  the  next  letter  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  success.  “It  was  miserable  : 
there  were  but  a  hundred  men,  six  women 
and  two  shepherdesses.”  In  June,  1746, 
he  speaks  of  another  for  the  Prince  of 
Hesse.  But  his  fullest  description  is 
devoted  to  the  “Jubilee  masquerade  in 
the  Venetian  manner”  which,  on  the  26th 
April,  1749,  celebrated  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  It  was  “by  far  the  best  un¬ 
derstood  and  the  prettiest  spectacle  I 
ever  saw,”  he  says  :  “nothing  in  a  fairy 


tale  ever  surpassed  it  ...  It  began  at 
three  o’clock,  and,  about  five,  people  of 
fashion  began  to  go.  When  you  entered, 
you  found  the  whole  garden  filled  with 
masks  and  spread  with  tents,  which  re¬ 
mained  all  night  very  commodely.  In  one 
quarter  was  a  maypole  dressed  with 
garlands,  and  people  dancing  round  it  to 
a  tabor  and  pipe  and  rustic  music,  all 
masqued,  as  were  all  the  various  bands  ol 
music  that  were  disposed  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden  ;  some  like  huntsmen  with 
French-horns,  some  like  peasants,  and  a 
troop  of  harlequins  and  scaramouches  in 
the  little  open  temple  on  the  mount.  On 
the  canal  was  a  sort  of  gondola,  adorned 
with  flags  and  streamers,  and  filled  with 
music,  rowing  about.  All  round  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  amphitheatre  were  shops,  filled 
with  Dresden  china,  Japan,  &c.  and  all 
the  shopkeepers  in  mask.  The  amphi¬ 
theatre  was  illuminated  ;  and  in  the 
middle  was  a  circular  bower,  composed  of 
all  kinds  of  firs  in  tubs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  :  under  them  orange 
trees,  with  small  lamps  in  each  orange, 
and  below  them  all  sorts  of  the 
finest  auriculas  in  pots  ;  and  festoons 
of  natural  flowers  hanging  from 
tree  to  tree.  Between  the  arches  too 
were  firs,  and  smaller  ones  in  the  balconies 
above.  There  were  booths  for  tea  and 
wine,  gaming-tables,  and  dancing,  and 
about  two  thousand  persons.”  The  matter- 
of-fact  Gentleman's  Magazine  puts  the 
number  much  higher  :  it  says  there  were 
“  2,000  coaches, and  above  6,000  persons.” 
Probably  aristocratic  Mr.  Walpole  only 
counted  the  “  carriage  people.”  This 
first  jubilee  masquerade  was  followed  by 
a  second. on  May  8th  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
or  possibly  at  both,  for  the  accounts  vary, 
that  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Kingston  and 
Bristol,  appeared  as  Iphigenia,  in  a  cos¬ 
tume  so  classic  as  to  scandalise  even  her 
fellow  maids-of-honour, — “not,”  as  Mrs. 
Montagu  says  censoriously,  “  of  maids  the 
strictest.”  There  are  several  contemporary 
satirical  prints  devoted  to  this  lady’s  half- 
clad  vagaries,  in  which  she  was  encouraged 
by  George  II. ;  and  she  is  referred  to  repeat¬ 
edly  in  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  by  Churchill  and  the  Cojinoisseur. 
It  was  probably  the  licence  of  costume 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  suppression,  at 
Ranelagh,  of  masquerades,  which  practic¬ 
ally  ceased  to  take  place  there  long  before 
the  garden  itself  came  to  an  end. 

Externally,  the  Rotunda  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  correspond  with  the  magnificence 


RANELAGH 

of  its  interior.  Viewed  from  the  outside,  it 
was  little  more  than  a  flat-looking,  round- 
topped,  and  many-windowed  wooden 
structure  covered  in  with  slates.  At  the 
back  of  the  lower,  or  ground  floor  supper- 
boxes,  an  arcade  ran  round  the  entire 
building ;  and  above  this,  reached  by 
stairs  from  the  four  porticoes,  was  a  roofed 
gallery,  giving  access  to  the  second  row 
of  boxes.  The  grounds  adjoining  the 
Rotunda,  which  was  slightly  raised 
above  the  level,  were  not  extensive, 
but  they  were  tastefully  laid  out  ;  and 
from  Horwood’s  map  one  gets  a  fair  idea 
of  their  general  disposition.  In  the  front 
they  were  broken  up  into  gravel  walks 
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of  a  public  garden,  the  only  object 
requiring  further  notice  being  the  view 
or  “scene”  described  on  the  map  as 

Mount  AEtna.”  This  stood  in  the  cross¬ 
walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure,  and 
was  used  in  the  frequent  displays  of  fire¬ 
works,  by  which  Ranelagh,  in  its  later 
'  ears,  endeavoured  to  revive  its  decaying 
attractions.  When  properly  lighted,  and 
working,  it  exhibited  a  complete  volcanic 
eruption  with  flowing  lava  and  showers  of 
scoiiae.  It  also  included  a  subterranean 
“  Cavern  of  the  Cyclops,”  and  a  “  Foro-e 
of  Vulcan.”  & 

Many  memories  cluster  about  this 
“mouldered  lodge”  of  Vanity  Fair,  and 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  CANAL,  CHINESE  BUILDING,  AND  ROTUNDA  IN  RANELAGH  GARDENS.  FROM  AN 

ENGRAVING  BY  C.  GRIGNION,  AFTER  CANALETTI. 


and  grass  plats,  pleasantly  shaded  by 
trees.  At  the  back,  a  long  grass-bordered 
walk  of  yews  and  elms  to  the  left  led  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  grounds,  and  was 
terminated  by  the  circular  temple  to  Pan, 
which  Walpole  speaks  of  above  as  filled 
with  “  harlequins  and  scaramouches.”  It 
was  painted  white,  and  had  a  statue  of  a 
faun  at  the  top.  To  the  right  hand  was 
a  long  piece  of  ornamental  water  known 
as  “the  Canal,”  on  each  side  of  which 
were  gravelled  walks  with  carefully  trim¬ 
med  hedges.  The  canal  had  a  grotto  at  its 
southern  end,  and  it  contained  a  “  Chinese 
building  ”  or  pavilion,  which  could  be 
entered  from  the  banks.  The  remainder 
of  the  place  presented  the  ordinary 
fountains,  parterres,  and  other  features 


references  to  its  garish  splendours  are 
freely  scattered  through  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Mrs.  Delany  and  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
the  fictions  of  Fielding  and  Fanny  Burney. 
By  1791,  however,  the  vogue  of  Rane¬ 
lagh  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Its  last 
great  festino  was  a  reception  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by 
the  Spanish  Ambassador.  In  1804  the 
grounds  were  closed  ;  in  1805  the  Rotunda 
was  pulled  down.  Fifteen  years  later, 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  of  the  Million  of  Facts, 
could  only  imperfectly  identify  the  traces 
of  the  famous  pleasure-gardens  which 
had  once  been — like  the  “  Waxworks  ” 
in  Dickens — “the  delight  of  the.  No¬ 
bility  and  Gentry,  and  the  patronised  of 
Royalty.” 
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DEAR  LOVE,  COME  BACK!1 


By  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


Dear  Love,  come  back  to-day, 

Back  from  the  sun-warmed  South  ; 
Love  of  Youth’s  long-past  day, 

Sweet  Love,  with  rose-red  mouth  ! 

Ah,  let  us  hear  thee  say, 

“  Be  glad,  for  I  am  here, 

With  heart  as  blithe  and  gay 
As  in  that  other  year, 


“  When  warmer  seemed  the  May, 
And  Earth  was  born  anew, 

Because  I  heard  you  pray, 

And  came  to  dwell  with  you.” 

^  ^  ^ 

Ah,  Love,  come  back  to-day, 

Come  with  the  old  sweet  laughter  ; 
The  dreams  too  dear  to  stay  ; 

The  ghosts  that  followed  after  ! 


Then  rose-wreathed  night  and  day 
Were  glad  with  sounds  of  singing  ; 
Since  thou  hast  turned  away 
No  tender  buds  are  springing. 


But  come  again,  and  they 

Shall  bloom  once  more  to  meet  thee, 
The  stately  rose  hold  sway, 

The  lily  rise  to  greet  thee. 

And  we  who  pine  to-day, 

Unwarmed  by  thy  kind  summer, 
Shall  thy  'glad  rule  obey, 

And  bless  the  dear  home-comer. 


1  One  of  a  few  unpublished  poems  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  discovered  since  the  publication  of 
the  Collected  Edition  of  his  verse. 
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UMEROUS  are  the  modes 
of  money-making  in 
America,  and  fierce  is 
the  greed  that  sways 
those  who  employ  them. 
Our  Western  cities — 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  and  others 
of  smaller  size — are  full  of  millionaires. 
Grain,  petroleum,  mines  and  railways  are 
perhaps  the  chief  causes  of  these  enormous 
and  ever-augmenting  fortunes.  In  the 
great  grain  markets  of  our  interior,  bold 
gambling  has  ruined  many  and  made 
others  rich.  With  oil  and  sugar  and 
cotton  it  has  been  much  the  same,  while 
from  mines  and  railroads  have  resulted 
literal  billions  of  personal  profit. 

In  later  years  the  most  salient  figure  as 
a  speculator  and  wealth-winner  has  been 
that  of  Jay  Gould,  who  died,  as  it  were, 
but  yesterday.  Loathed,  envied  and 
admired,  Gould  passed  through  a  marvel¬ 
lous  career.  Born  obscurely  in  1836,  he 
received  but  slight  education  from  his 
parents,  yet  taught  himself  with  assiduity 
in  the  leisure  hours  afforded  by  an  ill-paid 
country  clerkship.  Afterwards  drifting  to 
New  York,  he  soon  concerned  himself,  by 
the  aid  of  a  small  and  jealously-hoarded 
capital,  with  the  mighty  railroad  interests 
of  our  vast  countrv.  The  details  ot  his 
audacities  in  speculation  would  have 
delighted  the  wonder-loving  spirit  of  the 
elder  Dumas.  He  bought  and  sold  rail¬ 
roads  as  if  they  were  so  many  tons  of  coal 
or  bales  of  dry  goods,  and  “wrecked” 
them,  when  cruelly  inclined,  with  a  cool¬ 
ness  which  other  men  might  employ  in 


killing  a  troublesome  insect.  Wall  street 
for  years  trembled  at  his  nod.  He  wrought 
more  than  one  disastrous  panic  there,  the 
worst  being  that  of  “  Black  Friday,”  an 
occasion  on  which  he  and  his  partner,  the 
notorious  James  Fisk,  jun.,  effected  a 
“corner”  in  the  gold-market  that 
bankrupted  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Fright,  agony,  and  even  death 
followed  this  daring  coup. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
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RESIDENCE  OF  JAY  GOULD  IN  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


hazardous  and  undaunted  exploits  of 
Gould.  He  died  recently,  leaving-  behind 
him  a  record  for  unparalleled  financial 
ability.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  many 
foes,  and  his  life  was  often  threatened. 
Outside  the  monetary  turmoil  of  his  days 
he  was  a  faithful  husband  and  devoted 
father,  and  bequeathed  to  his  immediate 
blood-relations  a  fortune  which  possibly 
reached  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  For  many 
years  he  survived  his  partner,  James  Fisk, 
jun.,  who  was  personally  vulgar  and  offen¬ 
sive,  and  renowned  as  an  ostentatious 
libertine.  Fisk  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  his  pompous  money-spending,  and 
went  to  his  grave  with  few  if  any  mourners. 
New  York  has  too  often  given  great  social 
distinction  to  her  plutocrats,  but  the  idea 
of  Fisk  achieving  it  would  from  the  first 
have  been  laughed  at,  and  Gould  was  a 
man  of  such  simple  domestic  tastes,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tremendously  dramatic 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  him  as  an 
“operator,”  that  he  never  made  the  faint¬ 
est  effort  to  have  himself  recognised  among 
exclusive  cliques. 

With  the  famous  Vanderbilt  family, 


however,  it  has  been  quite  the  reverse. 
The  founder  of  this  family,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Commodore,”  began  life  by  plying  a 
row-boat  between  Staten  Island  and  New 
York,  and  afterwards  became  proprietor 
of  a  New  Jersey  Hotel.  Entering  into 
the  turbid  ferments  of  Wall  Street  by  his 
enterprise  in  connection  with  Harlem  and 
New  York  Central  railroad  stock  he  re¬ 
vealed  phenomenal  sagacity.  Previously, 
however,  he  had  commanded  a  fleet  of 
sixty-six  steamers,  though  reverses  had 
followed  a  rash  combat  with  the  powers 
of  the  Pacific  Mail.  But  in  Wall  Street 
“  Commodore  ”  Vanderbilt  did  not  merely 
achieve  marked  triumphs  ;  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  greatest  private  fortune 
ever  held  by  a  single  individual.  To  his 
son,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  he  left 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
latter,  who  inherited  all  his  father’s  cour¬ 
age  and  shrewdness,  augmented  this 
amount  to  the  colossal  sum  of  two  hundred 
millions.  The  Commodore  had  for  a  long 
while  mistrusted  the  mental  strength  of 
William,  but  some  time  before  his  death 
he  had  reason  to  perceive  and  repent  of  * 
this  mistake. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  less  of  a 
speculator  than  an  investor,  and  the 
market  seldom  suffered  at  his  hands  either 
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from  vicious  pulling-  down  of  prices  or 
the  still  more  harmful  process  of  inflation. 
He  was  fifty-six  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
The  son  lived  but  eight  years  longer, 
dying  with  great  suddenness,  one  day,  of 
apoplexy,  in  the  magnificent  mansion 
which  he  had  erected  for  himself  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  between 
Fifty-First  and 
F  i  f  t  y-S  e  c  o  n  d 
Streets.  This 
palace  is  not  only 
a  piece  of  ex¬ 
tremely  good  and 
felicitous  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  is 
replete  with  ap¬ 
pointments  at 
once  refined  and 
sumptuous.  A 
large  portion  of 
it  is  given  up  to 
the  most  en¬ 
chanting  collec¬ 
tion  of  modern 
pictures,  chiefly 
by  foreign  paint¬ 
ers.  The  famous 
“Sower”  of 
Millet  is  here, 
and  a  number  of 


Meissonier’s  best  works.  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt  greatly  admired  Meissonier,  and  had 
his  portrait  painted  by  this  renowned  artist 
at  a  generous  price.  Nearly  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  gallery,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  are  modern,  and  most  of  them  are 
modern  French.  The  worth  of  the  whole 
collection  must  be  prodigious  ;  for  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  reported  to  have 
cared  more  about  horseflesh  than  art,  he 
undoubtedly  managed  to  gather  together 
the  very  finest  procurable  specimens  of 
such  men  as  Corot,  Daubigny,  Bouguer- 
eau,  Gerome,  Rousseau,.  Detaille,  and 
other  wondrous  wizards  of  the  brush. 
The  huge  fortune  which  he  left  to  his 
eight  children  (four  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters)  is  said,  however  truly,  to  equal  the 
combined  possessions  of  all  the  Roth¬ 
schilds. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt’s  male  heirs  are 
still  comparatively  young  men.  Cornelius, 
William  Kissam,  and  Frederick  are  mar¬ 
ried,  and  live  in  superb  luxury,  tempered 
by  extreme  refinement.  With  the  Astors 
they  lead  and  rule  the  New  York  fashion¬ 
able  world.  This  world  was  a  much 
smaller  one  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  than 
it  now  is,  and  then  the  late  August  Bel¬ 
mont,  a  banker  of  great  ability  and  a  lover 
of  the  more  elegant  foreign  customs  in 
his  daily  living,  was  its  one  supreme 
potentate.  Now  the  sovereignty  is  divid¬ 
ed,  and  indeed,  besides  having  several 
kings  and  queens,  the  realm  of  caste  is 
supplied  with  viceroys,  princes,  American 
grand-dukes,  or  whatever  one  may  choose 
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to  term  them.  All  the  Vanderbilts  dwell 
in  spacious  town-houses,  besides  being 
the  owners  of  grand  summer-homes  at 
Newport,  the  great  Rhode  Island  water¬ 
ing-place  for  Eastern  grandees.  Their 
financial  burdens  must  be  onerous,  but 
they  are  not  engaged  in  any  active  Wall 
Street  hazards  like  those  which  were  the 
constant  concern  of  their  grandfather  and 
father.  Personally  distinguished  and  of 
cultivated  manners,  they  seem  almost 
curiously  well  fitted  for  the  dainty  and 
fastidious  circles  in  which  they  move  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  three  elder  brothers 
have  all  married  women  of  grace,  charm 
and  fine  endowments. 

George  W.  Vanderbilt,  the  youngest 
son,  still  unmarried,  is  accredited  with 
strong  literary  tastes,  and  has  made  more 
than  one  liberal  contribution  to  our  public 
libraries.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  eldest 
and  wealthiest  of  the  heirs,  is  stated  to  be 
the  author  of  many  large  but  unostenta¬ 
tious  charities.  The  wealth  of  the  Van¬ 
derbilts  has  often  been  decried  as  a  vast 
railroad  monopoly,  and  untold  anathemas 
have  been  hurled  against  them  by  writers 
and  thinkers  of  a  socialistic  trend.  But 
the  answer  of  their  defenders  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer 
on  Wall  Street  men  and  things  :  “  I  regard 
the  Vanderbilt  property,  however,  in  the 
light  of  a  great  trust,  and  I  question  very 
much  if  that  eminent  team  of  honest  and 
able  reformers,  Henry  George  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  with  other 
minor  lights  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society, 
could  administer  that  trust  with  greater 


benefit  to  the  public.  .  .  . 
The  Vanderbilt  system 
employs  200,000  people 
at  better  wages  than 
they  could  obtain  else-* 
where,  in  any  place  in 
the  world.  It  pays  over 
150  dollars  an  hour  for 
taxes.  The  state  is  paid 
one  dollar  an  hour  for 
every  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  received 
by  the  stockholders.”  1 
Western  millionaires 
(many  of  whom  have 
come  to  reside  in  New 
York  during  late  years) 
are  so  numerous  that  even 
to  record  all  their  names 
would  transcend  the  limits 
of  a  brief  and  cursory 
chronicle. 

James  Lick,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1796,  should 
not  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the  mighty 
Western  millionaires.  He  went  to 
California  in  1847,  after  a  vagrant  and 
precarious  life  in  this  country  and 
different  parts  of  South  America.  He 
invested  enormously  in  San  Francisco 
land,  and  at  golden  profit.  His  generosity 

1  Henry  P.  Clews,  Esq.,  in  his  Tzventy -Eight 

Years  in  Wall  Street. 
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and  philanthropy  have  been  very  great. 
He  Set  aside  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  in  1874,  confiding-  it  to  seven  trus¬ 
tees  as  a  charitable  fund.  After¬ 
wards  he  desired  to  change  the  tenor 
of  his  gift,  and  as  he  died  in  the 
ensuing  year,  a  litigation  resulted 
between  his  heirs  and  the  local 
authorities.  It  was  at  length 
settled,  however,  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  large  sum  to  uses  of 
public  benevolence.  The  great 
Lick  Observatory  i  s  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  extraordinary  bounty. 

He  willed  sixty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of 
our  national  anthem,  “  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  a  lyric  by  no 
means  bad  as  literature,  though 
somewhat  over-elaborated  and 
rhetorical  for  a  popular  song.  A 
romantic  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Lick. 

In  his  youth  he  fell  in  love,  like 
the  hero  of  Tennyson’s  dulcet 
poem,  with  the  daughter  of  a 
miller.  The  match  was  frowned 
upon  by  the  maiden’s  father  be¬ 
cause  Lick  was  not  the  possessor 
of  a  mill,  and  he  and  his  rural 
Doris  were  never  wedded. 

But  when  he  became  immensely 


rich  he  constructed  a  large  mill  of 
rare  woods,  to  commemorate  his 
youthful  passion.  He  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  this  ornate  structure 
with  the  keenest  relish,  while  realis¬ 
ing  how  far  it  exceeded  in  size  and 
symmetry  anything  of  the  sort  which 
could  ever  have  been  builded  by  the  hard- 
grained  rustic  who  had  repulsed  him 
as  a  son-in-law  because  of  his  past 
poverty.' 

William  C.  Ralston  was  at  one  time 
a  clerk  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat, 
and  a  few  years  later  rose  to  be  a 
leading  millionaire  of  the  West.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  engaging  qualities 
and  a  great  social  favourite.  At  his 
country  seat,  Belmont,  in  one  of  the 
Californian  counties,  he  entertained  with 
lavish  splendour.  But  adverse  fate 
overtook  Ralston,  and  the  twenty 
millions  that  he  had  acquired  by  specu¬ 
lation  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them 
the  taint  of  a  terrible  dishonour. 
The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  one  day  discovered  that  he,  its 
President,  had  over-issued  its  stock  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  six  millions.  Having 
lost  heavily  in  certain  private  schemes, 
he  had  committed  this  mad  act  with  the 
hope  of  self-restitution.  Ruin  now 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  resorted  to 
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suicide  by  drowning.  Hosts  of  friends 
and  admirers  had  almost  worshipped  him, 
and  his  untimely  death  evoked  wide¬ 
spread  grief.  Its  pathos  is  remembered 
at  the  present  day  with  mingled  regret 
and  pardon. 

The  eastern  portion  of  our  country 
has  been  blessed  with  a  few  very 
rich  men,  who  were  also  conspicuous  for 
the  most  warm-hearted 
love  of  their  kind.  Highest 
on  the  list  of  these  stands 
the  late  Peter  Cooper. 

Born  in  New  York  in 
1791,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  coachmaker  at  the 
aere  of  seventeen.  He 
became  wealthy  through 
the  manufacture  of  glue, 
and  during  his  lifetime 
built  the  Cooper  Union, 
which  is  ugly  enough  as 
a  piece  of  architecture,  but 
admirable  and  worthy  of 
all  honour  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  culture 
and  elevation  of  the 
masses.  It  contains 
niirht-schools  which  are 

o 

attended  by  more  than 
2,000  scholars,  besides  a 
well-patronised  school  of 


design  for  females,  and  a  school  of  tele¬ 
graphy  (also  for  females),  from  which 
many  graduates  are  annually  sent  out.  In 
other  ways  Peter  Cooper  was  a  most 
liberal  public  benefactor.  He  died  in 
1883,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  beloved, 
almost  revered  by  his  grateful  fellow- 
citizens.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  more 
unselfish,  altruistic  spirit.  He  made  one 
or  two  political  mistakes,  but  these  are 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  general 
virtue  and  purity  of  his  long,  patriotic  and 
lofty-minded  life.  He  left  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  The  son,  Mr.  Edward 
Cooper,  held  for  four  years  the  office  of 
mayor  of  New  York,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  was  elected 
to  the  same  office  some  years  later.  The 
daughter  and  only  child  of  Edward 
Cooper  is  the  wife  of  Lloyd  Bryce,  a 
novelist  and  literary  man,  and  editor 
of  the  North  America?i  Review ,  originally 
founded  many  years  ago  in  Boston,  and 
once  having  had  for  its  editor  the  world- 
renowned  poet  and  late  minister  to 
England,  James  Russell- Lowell. 

If  the  Vanderbilts  have  latterly  been 
held  the  supreme  millionaires  of  New 
York,  the  Astors,  for  many  years  before 
our  steel-nerved  “Commodore”  was 
heard  of — even  before  he  was  born,  in 
fact— were  quoted  and  referred  to  as  the 
reigning  capitalists  of  the  entire  country. 
“As  rich  as  John  Jacob  Astor  ”  had 
passed  into  current  phraseology  when 
California  and  all  the  Aladdin-like  game¬ 
sters  with  her  destiny  were  yet  wrapped 
in  the  shadow  of  future  events.  The 
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founder  of  the  family,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
was  born  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in 
1763.  Immigrating  to  America  when  a 
young  man,  he  entered  into  the  fur-trade, 
and  established  trading-posts  in  the  great 
North-West  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  British  Fur  Company  opposed  his 
efforts,  and  he  finally  located  himself  in 
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recently  died,  though  they  lived  for  years 
in  New  York  as  friendly  rivals  in  opu¬ 
lence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  they 
owned  between  them  three  thousand 
New  York  houses,  with  the  land  thereunto 
attached.  They  won  the  name  of  being 
excellent  landlords,  just  and  scrupulously 
honourable.  To  the  Astor  Library,  the 

chief  large  charity 
of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  they  each 
left  appreciable 
bequests.  The 

wife  of  the  late' 
John  Jacob  Astor 
died  some  three 
or  four  years 
before  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  left 
behind  her  a 
reputation  for 
active  and  heart¬ 
felt  charity.  Few 
American  women 
have  gone  to 
their  graves  more 
universally  la¬ 
mented.  Never 
really  a  woman 
of  fashion,  she 
was  yet  often 
seen  (when  her 
incessant  devotion 
to  the  sick  and 
poor  in  hospitals 
and  asylums  per¬ 
mitted)  among 
assemblages 
where  her  very 
presence  had  a 
kind  of  sweetly 
royal  meaning. 
She  was  distin- 
for  a 
and  able 
intellect,  and 
while  her  bearing 
was  always  full 
of  the  gentlest 


guished 
large 


New  York,  where  purchases  of  real 
estate  gradually  secured  for  him  vast 
returns.  He  died  in  1848,  worth  about 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  an  incredible 
sum  for  those  days.  His  son  William 
B.  Astor  succeeded  him  in  the  possession 
of  this  fortune,  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  rise  in  real  estate 
values.  On  his  death,  William  B. 
Astor  divided  the  bulk  of  his  wealth 
between  his  two  sons,  John  Jacob  and 
William  Both  of  these  heirs  have 
121.  October,  1893. 


dignity,  her  kindliness  and  native  warmth 
of  heart  flung  perpetual  if  uncon¬ 
scious  challenge  to  the  snobbery  and  pie- 
tension  of  her  time.  Her  death  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  New  \  ork  society,  lot 
the  sterling  nobility  of  her  character, 
combined  with  the  inevitable  distinc¬ 
tion  of  her  place  there,  did  much  to 
curb  a  vulgar  tide  of  mere  purse-proud 
assertion  which  to-day  has  unfortunate  y 
over-swelled  proper  bounds.  . 

The  present  head  of  the  Astor  family  is 
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William  Waldorf  Astor,  only  child  of  the 
John  Jacob  Astor  lately  deceased.  His 
fortune  is  supposed  to  be  almost  double 
that  of  his  cousin  John  J.  Astor,  and  if 
this  is  true  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
are  probably  now  at  his  command.  It  is 
a  question  of  constant  surmise  and  dis¬ 
cussion  whether  he  or  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt  is  now  the  richest  of  American  million¬ 
aires.  But  apart  from  any  such  question 
William  Waldorf  Astor,  now  in  about  his 
forty-third  year,  represents  a  very  great 
deal  more  than  mere  sordid  affluence.  In 
early  youth  he  developed  a  creative  taste 
for  sculpture.  Several  of  his  statues 
were  full  of  merit,  and  if  he  had  been  a 
poor  man  he  might  have  persevered  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  talent  with  brilliant 
results.  For  several  years  he  resided  in 
Rome  as  minister  to  Italy,  and  there  he 
wrote  his  first  novel,  Valentino ,  a  tale  in 
which  new  and  very  merciful  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  popularly  execrated 
character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Mr.  Astor  is  now  living  in  England  ; 
is  most  happily  married  to  a  Philadel¬ 
phian  lady,  whose  dazzling  brunette 
beauty  might  well  enrapture  some  such 
portrait-painter  as  Cabanel  or  Bonnat. 

All  in  all,  the  race  for  wealth  in 
America  has  been  marvellously  rapid  and 
fervent  during  this  last  half-century  of 
our  republic.  That  certain  discreditable 
elements  have  entered  it  may  not  be 
denied.  The  fever  and  rush  of  Wall 
Street  gambling  has  been  a  direct  and 
cogent  social  harm.  Against  one 
victorious  gambler  there,  five  hundred 
defeated  gamblers  could  easily  be  cited. 
The  movements  of  the  great  stock- 
operators  have  been  like  those  of  Encela- 
dus  turning  in  his  subterranean  bed  ;  they 
have  produced  earthquake,  and  hence,  to 
states  whose  mountains  and  streams  are 
dowered  with  ores,  veins  and  nuggets  of 
the  two  metals  most  precious  to  man, 
untold  private  ruin.  Political  fraud  has 
rioted  in  America  through  the  personal 
ambition  of  rich  men  who  hungered  for 
still  ampler  riches.  Our  legislation  at 
Washington  has  teemed  with  the  most 
scandalous  briberies.  There  have  been 
periods — notably  there  has  been  the  period 
of  General  Grant’s  eight-years  adminis¬ 


tration  as  President  of  the  United  States 
- — when  exalted  men  were  shamefully 
smirched,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Republic  were  tottering  to  its  ruin  through 
the  venality  and  greed  of  its  law-givers. 

A  better  state  of  affairs  now  exists. 
But  the  morale  of  this  remarkable  country 
is  still  at  a  low  ebb.  Its  largest  city  is 
to-day  in  the  hands  of  a  greedy  and 
conscienceless  throng.  There  is,  on  the 
whole,  every  reason  why  governments  of 
the  Old  World  should  regard  us  with 
amazement  and  even  with  scorn.  As  a 
civilization  we  made  many  reformatory 
promises  to  the  Old  World,  and  we  have 
fulfilled  very  few  of  them.  But  we 
Americans  are  a  race  of  boasters  if  we 
are  anything,  and  our  boasting  has  rightly 
failed  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  monarchical  systems  we  have  so 
loudly  condemned.  We  are  far  from  being 
so  politically  pure,  for  example,  as 
England,  and  our  protests  against  caste 
and  aristocratic  prejudice  are  practically 
belied  by  our  supercilious  plutocratic 
groups.  “Equal  rights  ”  ought  to  exist 
among  us  ;  but  I  fear  that  freedom  at  the 
polls  is  pitiably  hampered  by  license 
among  the  legislators. 

Like  all  republics  that  have  ever 
presumed  to  flower  forth,  we  are  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  the  ideal.  But  this  soil,  as 
history  has  more  than  once  shown  us,  is 
subject  to  many  unwholesome  and  de¬ 
terrent  amalgams  the  moment  one  tries 
to  plant  in  it  any  growth  like  that  of 
vigorous  human  liberty.  Corporations 
have  proved  with  us  a  snare  and  a  delu¬ 
sion  ;  high  public  trusts  have  been  shame¬ 
lessly  misapplied  ;  civic  honour  has  more 
than  once  been  trailed  in  the  mud  of 
disgrace. 

Our  mistakes,  however  (as  may  be  said 
without  a  hint  of  either  reckless  or 
shallow  pessimism)  have  been  those  of 
humanity  at  large  rather  than  of  ourselves, 
What  we  need  is  Avhat  France,  our  sister 
republic,  has  just  sadly  proved  to  us  that 
she  needs — men  who  will  incorruptibly 
persist  in  believing  (to  quote  the  words  of 
our  loftiest  living  statesman,  President 
Grover  Cleveland),  that  “  a  public  office 
is  a  public  trust.” 


AN  UNPARDONABLE  LIAR. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  ECHO. 

“  O,  de  woiT  am  roun’  an’  de  worl’  am  wide,— 

O  Lord,  remember  your  chillun  in  demornin’ ! 
It’s  a- mighty  long  way  up  de  mountain  side, 

An  dey  ain’t  no  place  whar  de  sinners  kin 
hide, 

When  de  Lord  comes  in  de  mornin’.” 

WITH  a  plaintive  quirk  of  the  voice 
the  singer  paused,  gaily  flicked 
the  strings  of  the  banjo,  then  put  her 
hand  flat  upon  them  to  stop  the  vibra¬ 
tion,  and  smiled  round  on  her  admirers. 
The  group  were  applauding  heartily  :  a 
chorus  said  :  “Another  verse,  please,  Mrs. 
Detlor.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  I  know,  Pm  afraid,”  was 
the  reply.  “  I  haven’t  sung  it  for  years 
and  years,  and  I  should  have  to  think 
too  hard — no,  no,  believe  me,  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  any  more.  I  wish  I  could,  really. 

A  murmur  of  protest  rose,  but  there 
came  through  the  window  faintly  yet 
clearly  a  man’s  voice  : 

“  Look  up  and  look  aroun,’ 

Fro  you  burden  on  de  groun’”- — - 

The  brown  eyes  of  the  woman  grew 
larger,  there  ran  through  her  smile  a  kind 
of  frightened  surprise,  but  she  did  not 
start,  nor  act  as  if  the  circumstance  were 
singular. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  room — Baron, 


an  honest,  blundering  fellow  —  started 
towards  the  window  to  see  who  the 
prompter  was,  but  the  host — of  intuitive 
perception — saw  that  this  might  not  be 
agreeable  to  their  entertainer,  and  said 
quietly  :  “  Don’t  go  to  the  window, 
Baron.  See,  Mrs.  Detlor  is  going  to 
sing.” 

Baron  sat  down.  There  was  an  in¬ 
stant’s  pause  in  which  George  Hagar,  the 
host,  felt  a  strong  thrill  of  excitement. 
To  him  Mrs.  Detlor  seemed  in  a  dream, 
though  her  lips  still  smiled,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  pleasantly  over  the  heads  of  the 
company.  She  was  looking  at  none  of 
them  ;  but  her  body  was  bent  slightly  to¬ 
wards  the  window,  listening  with  it,  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb  do. 

Her  fingers  picked  the  strings  lightly, 
then  warmly,  and  her  voice  rose,  clear, 
quaint,  and  high  : 

“  Look  up  an’  look  aroun’, 

Fro  you  burden  on  de  groun’, 

Reach  up  an’  git  de  crown, 

When  de  Lord  comes  in  de  mornin' — 
When  de  Lord  comes  in  de  mornin’ !  ” 

The  voice  had  that  strange  pathos, 
veined  with  humour,  which  marks  most 
negro  hymns  and  songs  ;  so  that  even 
those  present  who  had  never  heard  an 
Americanised  negro  sing,  were  impressed, 
and  grew  almost  painfully  quiet,  till  the 
voice  fainted  away  into  silence. 

With  the  last  low  impulsion,  however, 
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the  voice  from  without  began  again  as 
if  in  reply.  At  the  first  note  one  of  the 
young  girls  present,  made  a  start  for  the 
window.  Mrs.  Detlor  laid  a  hand  upon 
her  arm.  “No,”  she  said,  “you  will 
spoil — the  effect.  Let  us  keep  up  the 
mystery.” 

There  was  a  strange  puzzled  look  on 
her  face,  apparent  most  to  George  Hagar 
— the  others  only  saw  the  lacquer  of 
amusement,  summoned  for  the  moment’s 
use. 

“  Sit  down,”  she  added,  and  she  drew 
the  Young  Girl  to  her  feet,  and  passed  an 
arm  round  her  shoulder.  This  was 
pleasant  to  the  Young  Girl.  It  singled 
her  out  for  a  notice  which  would  make 
her  friends  envious. 

It  was  not  a  song  coming  to  them  from 
without,  not  a  melody  ;  but  a  kind  of 
chant,  hummed  first  in  a  low  sonorous 
tone,  and  then  rising  and  falling  in  weird 
undulations.  The  night  was  still,  and 
the  trees  at  the  window  gave  forth  a 
sound  like  the  monotonous  s-s/i  of  rain. 
The  chant  continued  for  about  a  minute. 
While  it  lasted  Mrs.  Detlor  sat  motion¬ 
less,  and  her  hands  lay  lightly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Young  Girl.  Hagar 
dropped  his  foot  on  the  floor  at  marching 
intervals, — by  instinct  he  had  caught  at 
the  meaning  of  the  sounds.  When  the 
voice  had  finished  Mrs.  Detlor  raised  her 
head  towards  the  window,  with  a  quick 
pretty  way  she  had,  her  eyes  much 
shaded  by  the  long  lashes.  Her  lips 
were  parted  in  the  smile  which  had 
made  both  men  and  women  call  -her 
merry,  amiable,  and  fascinating. 

“You  don’t  know  what  it  is,  of  course,” 
she  said,  looking  round,  as  though  the 
occurrence  had  been  ordinary.  “It  is  a 
chant  hummed  by  the  negro  wood-cutters 
of  Louisiana,  as  they  tramp  homewards 
in  the  evening.  It  is  pretty,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  It’s  arum  thing,”  said  one  they  called 
The  Prince,  though  Alpheus  Richmond 
was  the  name  by  which  his  godmother 
knew  him;  “but  who’s  the  gentleman 
behind  the  scenes — in  the  green  room  ?  ” 

As  he  said  this  he  looked — or  tried  to 
look — knowingly  at  Mrs.  Detlor ;  for 
The  Prince  desired  greatly  to  appear 
familiar  with  people  and  things  theatrical ; 
and  Mrs.  Detlor  knew  many  in  the  actor 
and  artist  world. 

Mrs.  Detlor  smiled  in  his  direction,  but 
the  smile  was  not  reassuring.  He  was, 
however,  delighted.  He  almost  asked 
her  then  and  there  to  ride  with  him  on 
the  morrow  :  but  he  remembered,  that 


he  could  drive  much  better  than  he  could 
ride  ;  and,  in  the  pause  necessary  to 
think  the  matter  out,  the  chance  passed— 
he  could  not  concentrate  himself  easily. 

“Yes,  who  is  it?”  said  the  Young 


Girl. 


“Lord,  I’ll  find  out,”  said  the  flaring 
Alpheus,  a  jewelled  hand  at  his  tie  as 
he  rose. 

But  their  host  had  made  up  his  mind. 
He  did  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Detlor  did 
or  did  not  recognise  the  voice,  but  he  felt 
that  she  did  not  wish  the  matter  to  go 
further.  The  thing  was  irregular  ;  if  he 
were  a  stranger  ;  and  if  he  were  not  a 
stranger  it  lay  with  Mrs.  Detlor  whether 
he  should  be  discovered. 

There  was  a  curious  stillness  in  Mrs. 
Detlor’s  manner,  as  though  she  were 
waiting  further  development  of  the 
incident.  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of 
memories  ;  there  was  a  strange  thumping 
sensation  in  her  head— yet  who  was  to 
know  that  from  her  manner  ? 

She  could  not  help  flashing  a  look  of 
thanks  to  Hagar  when  he  stepped  quickly 
between  The  Prince  and  the  window* 
and  said,  in  what  she  called  his  light 
comedy  manner — 

“No,  no,  Richmond,  let  us  keep  up  the 
illusion.  The  gentleman  has  done  us  a 
service, — otherwise  we  had  lost  the  best 
half  of  Mrs.  Detlor’s  song — -we’ll  not  put 
him  at  disadvantage.” 

“  Oh,  but,  look  here,  Hagar,”  said  the 
other,  protestingly,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  curtains. 

Few  men  could  resist  the  quiet  decision 
of  Hagar’s  manner,  though  he  often 
laughed  that  having  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
his  will  as  he  knew  it,  and  believing  that 
he  acted  firmness  without  possessing 
it,  save  where  he  was  purely  selfish.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  care¬ 
lessly,  and  said  in  a  low  decisive  tone  : 

“  Don’t  do  it,  if  you  please.” 

But  he  smiled  too,  so  that  others,  now- 
gossiping,  were  unaware  that  the  words 
were  not  of  as  light  comedy  as  the 
manner.  Hagar  immediately  began  a 
general  conversation  and  asked  Baron 
to  sing,  “The  Banks  o’  Ben  Lomond  ; 
feeling  sure  that  Mrs.  Detlor  did  not 
wish  to  sing  again.  Again  she  sent 
him  a  quick  look  of  thanks,  and  waved 
her  fingers  in  protest  to  those  who 
were  urging  her.  She  clapped  her  hands 
as  she  saw  Baron  rise,  and  the  others, 
for  politeness’  sake,  could  not  urgre  her 
more. 
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“o,  DE  wore’  am  koun’  an’  de  wore’  am  WIDE, — 

O  LORD,  REMEMBER  YOUR  CH1LLUN  IN  DE  MORNIN’.” 


r:l  -  ; 


For  the  stranger.  Only  the  morning 
of  that  day  he  had  arrived  at  the  pretty 
town  of  Herridon  among  hills  and  moors, 
set  apart  for  the  idle  and  ailing  of  this 
world.  Of  the  world  literally,  for  there 
might  be  seen  at  the  Pump  Room  visitors 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  :  Hindu 


gentlemen  brought  by  sons  who  ate 
their  legal  dinners  near  Temple  Bar ; 
invalided  officers  from  Hong  Kong,  Bom¬ 
bay,  Aden,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  other¬ 
where  ;  Australian  squatters  and  their 
daughters  ;  attaches  of  foreign  embassies  ; 
a  Prince  from  the  Straits  Settlements ; 
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priests  without  number  from  the  northern 
counties ;  Scotch  manufacturers  ;  ladies 
wearied  from  the  London  season  ;  artists, 
actors,  and  authors,  expected  to  do  at 
inopportune  times  embarrassing-  things  ; 
and  very  many  from  Columbia,  Happy 
Land,  who  go  to  Herridon  as  to  West¬ 
minster — to  see  the  ruins. 

It  is  difficult  for  Herridon  to  take  its 
visitors  seriously  ;  and  quite  as  difficult 
for  the  visitors  to  take  Herridon  seriously. 
That  is  what  the  stranger  thought  as  he 
tramped  back  and  forth  from  point  to 
point  through  the  town.  He  had  only 
been  there  twelve  hours,  yet  he  was 
familiar  twith  the  place.  He  had  the 
instincts  and  the  methods  of  the  true 
traveller.  He  never  was  guilty  of  sight¬ 
seeing  in  the  usual  sense.  But  it  was 
his  habit  to  get  general  outlines  fixed 
at  once.  In  Paris,  in  London,  he  had 
taken  a  map,  had  gone  to  some  central 
spot,  and  had  studied  the  cities  from 
there  ;  had  travelled  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  merely  to  get  his  bearings.  After 
that  he  was  quite  at  home.  This  was 
singular  too,  for  his  life  had  been,  of 
recent  years,  much  out  of  the  beaten 
tracks  of  civilisation  !  He  got  the  outlines 
of  Herridon  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  by 
evening  he  could  have  drawn  a  pretty 
accurate  chart  of  it,  both  as  to  detail, 
and  from  the  point  of  a  bird’s-eye  view  at 
the  top  of  the  moor. 

The  moor  had  delighted  him.  He 
looked  away  to  all  quarters,  and  saw  hill 
and  valley  wrapped  in  that  green.  He 
saw  it  under  an  almost  cloudless  sky, 
and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  threw  his 
grizzled  head  back  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

“  It’s  good — good  enough  !  ”  he  said. 
“  I’ve  seen  so  much  country  all  on  edge, 
that  this  is  like  getting  a  peep  over  the 
wall  on  the  other  side — the  other  side  of 
Jordan.  And  yet  that  was  God’s  country 
with  the  sun  on  it,  as  Gladney  used  to 
say — poor  devil  !'” 

He  dropped  his  eyes  from  the  prospect 
before  him,  and  pushed  the  sod  and  ling 
with  his  foot  musingly.  “If  I  had 
been  in  Gladney’s  place  would  I  have 
done  as  he  did  ?  and  if  he  had  been  in' my 
place  would  he  have  done  as  I  did?  One 
thing  is  certain,  there’d  have  been  bad 
luck  for  both  of  us  this  way  or  that, 
with  a  woman  in  the  equation.  He 
was  a  fool — that’s  the  way  it  looked  ;  and 
I.  was  a  liar — to  all  appearances  ;  and 
there’s  no  heaven  on  earth  for  either  :  I’ve 
seen  that  all  along  the  line.  One  thing 
is  sure  :  Gladney  has  reached,  as  in  his 


engineering  phrase  he’d  say  the  line  of 
saturation,  and  I  the  line  of  liver,  thanks 
be  to  London  and  its  joys  !  And  now  for 
sulphur  water  and — damnation  ! 

This  last  word  was  not  the  real  end 
to  the  sentence.  He  had,  while  light¬ 
ing  his  cigar,  suddenly  remembered 
something.  He  puffed  the  cigar  fiercely, 
and  immediately  drew  out  a  letter.  He 
stood  looking  at  it  for  a  minute,  and 
presently  let  go  a  long  breath. 

“  So  much  for  London,  and  getting 
out  of  my  old  tracks  !  Now,  it  can’t 
go  for  another  three  days,  and  he  need¬ 
ing  the  dollars.  .  .  I’ll  read  it  over 

again,  anyhow.”  He  took  it  out  and 
read  : — - 

“  Cheer  up,  and  get  out  of  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  come  over  your¬ 
self.  And  remember  in  the  future  that 
you  can’t  fool  about  the  fire-escapes  of  a 
thirteen-story  flat,  as  you  can  a  straight 
foot-hill  of  the  Rockies,  or  a  Lake 
Superior  silver  mine.  Here  goes  to  you 
one  thousand  dollars  (per  draft),  and 
please  to  recall  that  what’s  mine  is  yours, 
and  what’s  yours  is  your  own,  and  there’s 
a  good  big  sum  that’ll  be  yours  :  concern¬ 
ing  which  later.  But  take  care  of 
yourself,  Gladney.  You  can’t  drown 
a  mountain  with  the  squirt  of  a  rattle¬ 
snake’s  tooth  ;  you  can’t  flood  a  memory 
with  cognac  :  I’ve  tried  it.  For  God’s 
sake  don’t  drink  any  more.  What’s 
the  use  ?  Smile  in  the  see-saw  of  the 
knives.  You  can  only  be  killed  once,  and, 
believe  me,  there’s  twice  the  fun  in 
taking  bad  luck  naked,  as  it  were.  Do 
you  remember  the  time  you,  and  I, 
and  Ned  Bassett,  the  H.B.  Company’s 
man,  struck  the  camp  of  Bloods  on 
the  Grey  Goose  River  ?  how  the  squaw 
lied  and  said  he  was  the  trader  that 
dropped  their  messenger  in  a  hot  spring, 
and  they  began  to  peel  Ned  before  our 
eyes  ?  how  he  said  as  they  drew  the 
first  chip  from  his  shoulder  :  “  Tell  the 
Company,  boys,  that  its  according  to  the 
motto  on  their  flag,  Pro  Pelle  Cutem  : 
Skin  for  Skin!  how  the  woman  backed 
down,  and  he  got  off  with  a  strip  of  his 
pelt  gone  ?  how  the  Medicine  Man  took 
little  bits  of  us  and  the  red  niggers  too, 
and  put  it  on  the  raw  place,  and  fixed 
him  up  again  ?  Well,  that’s  the  way  to  do 
it ;  and  if  you  come  up  smiling  every  time, 
you  get  your  pound  of  flesh  one  way 
or  another.  Play  the  game  with  a  clear 
head  and  a  little  insolence,  Gladney,  and 
you  don’t  find  the  world  so  bad  at  its 
worst. 
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“So  much  for  so  much.  Now  for  the 
commission  you  gave  me.  I’d  rather  it 
had  been  anything  else,  for  I  think  I’m 
the  last  man  in  the  world  for  duty  where 
women  are  concerned.  That  reads 
queer,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  that  women  puzzle  me,  and  I’m  apt 
to  take  them  too  literally.  If  I  found 
your  wife,  and  she  wasn’t  as  straight¬ 
forward  as  you  are,  Jack  Gladney,  I’d  as 
like  as  not  get  things  in  a  tangle.  You 
know  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let 
things  sleep  —  resurrections  are  uncomforL 
able  things  mostly.  However,  here  I  am 
to  do  what’s  possible.  What  have  I 
done?  Nothing.  I  haven’t  found  her 
yet.  You  didn’t  want  me  to  advertise, 
and  I  haven’t.  She  hasn’t  been  acting 
for  a  long  time,  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  where  she  is.  She  was 
travelling  abroad  with  some  people  called 
Branscombes,  and  I’m  going  to  send  a 
letter  through  their  agent.  We  shall  see. 

“  Lastly  :  for  business.  I’ve  floated 
the  Aurora  Company  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  dollars  ;  and  that  ought  to  carry 
the  thing  for  all  we  want  to  do.  So,  be 
joyful.  But  you  shall  have  full  particulars 
next  mail.  I’m  just  off  to  Herridon  for 
the  waters.  Can  you  think  it,  Gladney 
— Mark  Telford,  late  of  the  H.B.C., 
coming  down  to  that?  But  it’s  a  fact. 
Luncheons  and  dinners  in  London,  E.C., 
with  liquids  various,  have  done  their 
fiery  work,  and  so  it’s  stand  by  the 
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halliards  for  bad  weather  !  Once  more, 
keep  your  nose  up  to  the  wind,  and  believe 
that  I  am  always,”  &c. 

He  read  it  through,  dwelling  here  and 
there  as  if  to  reconsider  ;  and,  when  it 
was  finished,  put  it  back  into  his  pocket, 
tore  up  the  envelope,  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground.  Presently  he  said:  “I’ll 
cable  the  money  over,  and  send  the 
letter  on  next  mail.  Strange  that  I  didn’t 
think  of  cabling  yesterday.  However, 
it’s  all  the  same  !  ” 

So  saying  he  came  down  the  moor  into 
the  town,  and  sent  his  cable  ;  then  went 
to  his  hotel  and  had  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  again  went  for  a  walk.  He 
was  thinking  hard,  and  that  did  not 
render  him  less  interesting.  He  was  tall 
and  muscular,  yet  not  heavy,  with  a  lean 
dark  face,  keen  steady  eyes,  and  dignified 
walk.  He  wore  a  black  soft-felt  hat 
and  a  red  silk  sash  which  just  peeped 
from  beneath  his  waistcoat  —  in  all, 
striking  yet  not  bizarre,  and  notably 
of  gentleman  -  like  manner.  What 
arrested  attention  most,  however,  was 
his  voice.  People  who  heard  it  invariably 
turned  to  look,  or  listened  from  sheer 
pleasure.  It  was  of  such  penetrating 
clearness  that  if  he  spoke  in  an  ordinary 
tone  it  carried  far.  Among  the  Indians 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  where  he 
had  been  for  six  years  or  more,  he  had 
been  known  as  Man-of-the-gold-throat ; 
and  that  long  before  he  was  called  by  the 
negroes  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  the 
Southern  States  “  Little  Marse  Gabriel,” 
because  Gabriel’s  horn,  they  thought, 
must  be  like  his  voice — “only  mo’  so  ; 
an’  dat  chile  was  bawn  to  ride  on  de 
Golden  Mule.” 

You  would  not,  from  his  manner,  or 
voice,  or  dress,  have  called  him  an 
American.  You  might  have  said  he  was 
a  gentleman  planter  from  Cuba,  or  Java, 
or  Fiji  ;  or  a  successful  miner  from  Central 
America,  who  had  more  than  a  touch  of 
Spanish  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was 
not  at  all  the  type  from  over  sea  who 
are  in  evidence  at  Wild  West  shows,  or 
as  poets  from  a  Western  Ilion,  ride  in 
the  Row  with  sombrero,  cloak,  and 
Mexican  saddle.  Indeed,  a  certain  officer 
of  Indian  infantry,  who  had  once  picked 
up  some  irregular  French  in  Egypt,  and 
at  dinner  made  remarks  on  Telford’s 
personal  appearance  to  a  pretty  girl 
beside  him,  was  confused  when  Telford 
looked  up  and  said  to  him  in  admirable 
French,  “  I’d  rather  not,  but  I  can’t  help 
hearing  what  you  say  ;  and  I  think  •> 
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only  fair  to  tell  you  so.  These  grapes 
are  good  :  shall  I  pass  them  ?  Poole 
made  my  clothes  and  Lincoln  is  my 
hatter.  Were  you  ever, in  Paris?” 

The  slow  distinct  voice  came  floating 
across  the  little  table,  and  ladies  who 
that  day  had  been  reading  the  last  French 
novel,  and  could  interpret  every  word 
and  tone  smiled  slyly  at  each  other,  or 
held  themselves  still  to  hear  the  sequel  ; 
the  ill-bred  turned  round  and  stared  ;  the 
parvenu  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
who  had  been  a  foreign  buyer  of  some 
London  firm,  chuckled  coarsely  and 
winked  at  the  waiter  ;  and  Baron,  the 
Afrikander  trader,  who  sat  next  to 
Telford,  ordered  champagne  on  the 
strength  of  it.  The  bronzed,  weather¬ 
worn  face  of  Telford  showed  imper¬ 
turbable,  but  his  eyes  were  struggling 
with  a  strong  kind  of  humour.  The 
officer  flushed  to  the  hair,  accepted  the 
grapes,  smiled  foolishly,  and  acknow- 
leged — swallowing  the  reflection  on  his 
accent — that  he  had  been  in  Paris.  Then 
he  engaged  in  close  conversation  with 
the  young  lady  beside  him,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  occupied  with  Telford. 
This  quiet,  keen  young  lady,  Miss  Mildred 
Margrave,  had  received  an  impression, 
not  of  the  kind  which  her  sex  confide 
to  each  other,  but  of  a  graver  quality. 
She  was  a  girl  of  sympathies  and  parts. 

The  event  increased  the  interest  and 
respect  felt  in  the  hotel  for  this  stranger. 
That  he  knew  French  was  not  strange. 
He  had  been  well  educated  as  a  boy,  and 
had  had  his  hour  with  the  classics.  His 
godmother,  who  had  been  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte,  taught 
him  French  from  the  time  he  could  lisp, 
and,  what  was  dangerous  in  his  father’s 
eyes,  filled  him  with  bits  of  poetry  and  fine 
language,  so  that  he  knew  Heine,  Racine, 
and  Beranger  and  many  another.  But 
this  was  made  endurable  to  the  father  by 
the  fact  that,  by  nature,  the  boy  was  a 
warrior  and  a  scapegrace,  could  use  his 
fists  as  well  as  his  tongue,  and  posed  as 
a  Napoleon  with  the  negro  children  in  the 
plantation.  He  was  leader  of  the  revels 
when  the  slaves  gathered  at  night  in  front 
of  the  huts, and  made  a  joy  of  captivity,  and 
sang  hymns  which  sounded  like  profane 
music-hall  songs,  and  songs  with  an 
unction  now  lost  to  the  world,  even  as 
Shakespere’s  fools  are  lost — that  gallant 
company  who  ran  a  thread  of  tragedy 
through  all  their  jesting. 

Great  things  had  been  prophesied  for 
this  youth  in  the  days  when  he  sat  upon 


an  empty  treacle  barrel  with  a  long  willow 
rod  in  his  hand,  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head,, 
a  sword  at  his  side— a  real  sword  once 
belonging  to  !a  little  Bonaparte — and 
fiddlers  and  banjoists  beneath  him.  His. 
father  on  such  occasions  called  him. 
Young  King  Cole. 

All  had  changed,  and  many  things  had 
happened,  as  we  shall  see.  But  one 
thing  was  clear  :  this  was  no  wild 
man  from  the  West.  He  had  claims  to 
be  considered,  and  he  was  considered. 
People  watched  him  as  he  went  down 
over  the  esplanade  and  into  quiet  streets. 
The  little  occurrence  at  the  dinner-table 
had  set  him  upon  a  train  of  thought  which 
he  had  tried  to  avoid  for  many  years. 
On  principle  he  would  not  dwell  on  the 
past  :  there  was  no  corrosion,  he  said  to 
himself,  like  the  memory  of  an  ugly  deed. 
But  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  days 
had  tended  to  throw  him  into  the  past, 
and  for  once  he  gave  himself  up  to  it. 

Presently  there  came  to  him  the  sound 
of  a  banjo  —  not  an  unusual  thing  at 
Herridon.  It  had  its  mock  negro  minstrels, 
whom,  hearing,  Telford  was  anxious  to 
offend.  This  banjo,  he  knew  at  once, 
was  touched  by  fingers  which  felt  them 
as  if  born  on  them  ;  and  the  chords 
were  such  as  are  only  brought  forth  by 
those  who  have  learned  them  to  melodies 
of  the  South.  He  stopped  before  the 
house  and  leaned  upon  the  fence.  He 
heard  the  voice  go  silvering  through  a 
negro  hymn,  which  was  among  the  first 
he  had  ever  known.  He  felt  himself 
suddenly  shiver — a  thrill  of  nervous  sym¬ 
pathy.  His  face  went  hot  and  his  hands 
closed  on  the  palings  tightly.  He  stole 
into  the  garden  quietly,  came  near  the 
window,  and  stood  still.  He  held  his 
mouth  in  his  palm  ;  he  had  an  inclination 
to  cry  out. 

“  Good  God,”  he  said  in  a  whisper,  “  to 
hear  that  off  here  after  all  these  years  !  ” 
Suddenly  the  voice  stopped.  There  was 
a  murmur  within.  It  came  to  him  in¬ 
distinctly.  “  She  has  forgotten  the  rest,” 
he  said.  Instantly,  and  almost  involun¬ 
tarily,  he  sang  : 

“  Look  up  and  look  aroun’ 

Fro  you’  burden  on  de  groun’.” 

Then  came  the  sequel  as  we  described, 
and  his  low  chanting  of  the  negro  wood¬ 
cutters  chant.  He  knew  that  any  who 
answered  it  must  have  lived  the  life  he 
once  lived  in  Louisiana  ;  for  he  had  never 
heard  it  since  he  had  left  there,  nor  any  jj 
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there  hum  it  except  those  who  knew  the 
negroes  well.  Of  an  evening,  in  the  hot 
placid  South,  he  had  listened  to  it  come 
floating  over  the  sugar-cane  and  through 
the  brake,  and  go  creeping  wierdly  under 
the  magnolia  trees.  He  waited,  hoping 
almost  wildly — he  knew  it  was  a  wild  hope 
— that  there  would  be  a  reply.  There 
was  none.  But  presently  there  came  to 
him  the  Baron’s  crude,  honest  sinedno-  • 


“  For  you’ll  take  the  high  road,  and  I’ll  take  the 
low  road, 

And  I’ll  be  in  Scotland  before  you  : 

But  I  and  my  true  love  will  never  meet  aCTain 
On  the  bonnie  bonnie  banks  o’  Ben  Lomond.” 


Telford  drew  in  his  breath  sharply, 
caught  his  moustache  between  his  teeth 
savagely  for  a  minute,  then  let  it  go 
with  a  run  of  ironical  laughter.  He 
looked  round  him.  He  saw  in  the  road 
two  or  three  people  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  music.  They  seemed 
so  curious  merely,  so  apathetic— his 
f e  elm  ^  s  were  playing  at  full  tide.  To 
him  they  were  the  idle,  intrusive  specta¬ 
tors  of  his  trouble.  All  else  was  dark 
about  him,  save  where,  on  the  hill,  the 
lights  of  the  Tempe  Hotel  showed,  and  a 
man  and  woman,  his  arm  round  her,  could 
be  seen  pacing  among  the  trees.  Telford 
turned  away  from  this,  ground  his  heel 
into  the  turf,  and  said  :  I  wish  I  could 
see  who  she  is  !  Pier  voice  ? — it’s  im¬ 
possible.”  He  edged  close  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  where  a  light  showed  at  the  edge  of 
the  curtains.  Suddenly  he  pulled  up" 

“  No  :  Whoever  she  is  I  shall  know  in 
time.  Things  come  round.  It’s  almost 
unchnny  as  it  stands  ;  but  then,  it  was 
uncanny — it  has  all  been  so,  since  the 
start.  He  turned  to  the  window  again, 
raised  his  hat  to  it,  walked  quickly  out 
into  the  road,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
View  Hotel.  As  he  came  upon  the 
verandah  Mildred  Margrave  passed  him. 
He  saw  the  shy  look  of  interest  in  her 
face,  and  with  simple  courtesy  he  raised 
his  hat.  She  bowed  and  went  on.  He 
turned  and  looked  after  her,  then,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  as  if  to  dismiss  an  unreason¬ 
able  thought,  entered,  and  went  to  his 
room. 

About  this  time  the  party7  at  Hagar’s 
rooms  was  breaking  up.  There  had 
been  more  singing  by  Mrs.  Detlor.  She 
ransacked  her  memory  for  half-remem 
bered  melodies — whimsical,  arcadian, 
sad,  and  Hagar  sat  watching  her,  out¬ 
wardly  quiet  and  appreciative,  inwardly 
under  an  influence  like  none  he  had  ever 


^  *ien  his  guests  were  ready 

that  M  UnH  V16™  t0  their  hoteI-  He  saw 
at  Mrs  Detlor  shrank  from  the  atten- 

dance  of  The  Prince,  who  insisted  on 

talking  of  the  “  stranger  in  the  green- 
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room.”  When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel 
he  managed,  simply  enough,  to  send  the 
lad  on  some  mission  for  Mrs.  Detlor, 
which,  he  was  determined,  should  be 
permanent  so  far  as  that  evening  was 
concerned.  He  was  soon  walking 
alone  with  her  on  the  terrace.  He 
did  not  force  the  conversation,  nor 
try  to  lead  it  to  the  event  of  the  evening, 
which,  he  felt,  was  more  important  than 
others  guessed.  He  knew  also  that  she 
did  not  care  to  talk  just  then.  He  had 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  conversation 
with  her — they  had  a  singular  rapport. 
He  had  travelled  much,  seen  more, 
remembered  everything,  was  shy  to 
austerity  with  people  who  did  not 
interest  him,  spontaneous  with  those  that 
did,  and  yet  was  never — save  to  serve  a 
necessary  purpose — hail-fellow  with  any 
one.  He  knew  that  he  could  be  perfectly 
natural  with  this  woman,  say  anything 
that  became  a  man.  He  was  an  artist 
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without  affectations,  a  diplomatic  man 
having-  great  enthusiasms  and  some  outer 
cynicism.  He  had  started  life  terribly  in 
earnest  before  the  world.  He  had  changed 
all  that.  In  society  he  was  a  nervous 
organism  gone  cold,  a  deliberate,  self- 
contained  man.  But  in  so  much  as  he 
was  chastened  of  enthusiasms  outwardly, 
he  was  boyishly  earnest  inwardly. 

He  was  telling  Mrs.  Detlor  of  some 
incident  he  had  seen  in  South  Africa  when 
sketching  there  for  a  London  weekly  ; 
telling  it  graphically,  incisively — he  was 
not  fluent  ;  he  etched  in  speech,  he  did 
not  paint.  She  looked  up  at  him  once 
or  twice,  as  if  some  thought  was  running 
parallel  with  his  story.  He  caught  the 
look.  He  had  just  come  to  the  close  of 
his  narrative.  Presently  she  put  out  her 
hand,  and  touched  his  arm. 

“  You  have  great  tact,”  she  said,  “  and 
I  am  grateful.” 

“  I  will  not  question  your  judgment,” 
he  replied  smiling.  “  I  am  glad  that  you 
think  so,  and  humbled  too.” 

“  Why  humbled?”  she  laughed  softly. 
“  I  can’t  imagine  that.” 

“There  are  good  opinions  which  make 
us  vain,  others  which  make  us  anxious 
to  live  up  to  them,  while  we  are  afraid  we 
can’t.” 

“  Few  men  know  that  kind  of  fear. 
You  are  a  vain  race.” 

“You  know  best.  Men  show  certain 
traits  to  women  most.” 

“That  is  true.  Of  the  most  real 
things  they  seldom  speak  to  each  other  ; 
but  to  women  they  often  speak  freely, 
and  it  makes  one  shudder — till  one  knows 
the  world,  and  gets  used  to  it.” 

“Why  shudder?”  He  guessed  the 
answer,  but  he  wanted,  not  from  mere 
curiosity,  to  hear  her  say  it. 

“  The  ‘  business  of  life  they  take 
seriously  :  money,  position  —  chiefly 
money.  Life  itself — home,  happiness,  the 
affections,  friendship — is  an  incident,  a 
thing  to  juggle  with.” 

“I  do  not  know  you  in  this  satirical 
mood,”  he  answered.  “  I  need  time  to  get 
used  to  it  before  I  can  reply.” 

“  I  surprise  you  ?  People  do  not 
expect  me  ever  to  be  either  serious  or — 
or  satirical  :  only  look  to  me  to  be  ami¬ 
able  and  merry — ‘  Your  only  jig-maker,’ 
as  Hamlet  said — a  sprightly  Columbine. 
Am  I  rhetorical  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you  are  really  satirical, 
and  please  don’t  think  me  impertinent  if 
I  say  I  do  not  like  your  irony.  The  other 
character  suits  you  ;  for,  by  nature,  you 


are,  are  you  not,  both  merry  and  amiable  ? 
The  rest - ” 

“  4  The  rest  is  silence  ’  .  .  .  I  can 
remember  when  mere  living  was  delight¬ 
ful.  I  didn’t  envy  the  birds.  That 
sounds  sentimental  to  a  man,  doesn  t  it  ? 
But  then  that  is  the  way  a  happy  girl— a 
child — feels.  I  do  not  envy  the  birds  now, 
though,  I  suppose,  it  is  silly  for  a  worldly 
woman  to  talk  so.” 

“  Whom,  then,  do  you  envy  ?  ” 

There  was  a  warm  frank  light  in  her 
eyes.  “  I  envy  the  girl  I  was  then.” 

He  looked  down  at  her.  She  was  turn¬ 
ing  a  ring  about  on  her  finger  abstracted¬ 
ly.  He  hesitated  to  reply.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  might  say  something  to 
press  a  confidence,  for  which  she  would 
be  sorry  afterwards.  She  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind. 

She  reached  out  as  if  to  touch  his  arm 
again,  but  did  not,  and  said  :  “I  am 
placing  you  in  an  awkward  position. 
Pardon  me.  It  seemed  to  me  for  a 
moment  that  we  were  old  friends — old 
and  candid  friends.” 

“  I  wish  to  be  an  old  and  candid  friend,” 
he  replied  firmly.  “  I  honour  your  frank¬ 
ness.” 

“  I  know  that,”  she  added  hastily. 
“  One  is  safe  - — with  some  men.” 

“Not  with  a  woman  ?  ” 

“No  woman  is  safe  in  any  confidence 
to  any  other  woman.  All  women  are  more 
or  less  bad  at  heart.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  as  you  say  it.” 

“  Of  course  you  do  not— as  1  say  it  ; 
but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Women  are 
creatures  of  impulse,  except  those  who 
live  mechanically  and  have  lost  every¬ 
thing.  They  become  like  priests  then.” 

“  Like  some  priests.  Yet,  with  all 
respect,  it  is  not  a  confessional  I  would 
choose,  except  the  woman  was  my 
mother.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  abruptly  said  :  “I  know  you 
wish  to  speak  of  that  incident  and  you 
hesitate.  You  need  not.  Yet  this  is  all 
I  can  tell  you  :  whoever  the  man  was  he 
came  from  Tellaire,  the  place  where  I  was 
born.” 

She  paused.  He  did  not  look,  but  he 
felt  that  she  was  moved.  He  was  curious 
as  to  human  emotions,  but  not  where  this 
woman  was  concerned. 

“  There  were  a  few  notes  in  that  wood¬ 
cutters’  chant  which  were  added  to  the 
traditional  form  by  one  whom  I  knew,” 
she  continued. 

“You  did  not  recognise  the  voice  ?  ” 
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“  I  cannot  tell.  One  fancies  things, 
and  it  was  all  twelve  years  ago.” 

“  It  was  all  twelve  years  ago,”  he 
repeated  musingly  after  her.  He  was 
eager  to  know,  yet  he  would  not  ask. 

“  You  are  a  clever  artist,”  she  said 
presently.  “You  want  a  subject  for  a 
picture.  You  have  told  me  so.  You  are 
ambitious.  If  you  were  a  dramatist  I 
would  give  you  three  acts  of  a  play — 
— the  fourth  is  yet  to  come  :  but  you 
shall  have  a  scene  to  paint,  if  you  think 
it  strong  enough.” 

His  eyes  flashed.  The  artist’s  instinct 
was  alive.  In  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
was  a  fire  which  sent  a  glow  over  all  her 
features.  In  herself  she  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  him,  but  he  had 

not  told  her  that.  “  Oh,  i*— — — - 

yes,”  was  his  reply,  “  I 
want  it,  if  I  may  paint 
you  in  the  scene.” 

“You  may  paint  me 
in  the  scene,”  she  said 
quietly.  Then,  as  if  it 
suddenly  came  to  her 
that  she  would  be  giving 
a  secret  into  this  man’s 
hands,  she  added,  “  That 
is,  if  you  want  me  for  a 
model  merely.” 

“  Mrs.  Detlor,”  he 
said,  “you  may  trust 
me,  on  my  honour  !  ” 

She  looked  at  him, 
not  searchingly,  but 
with  a  clear  honest  gaze 
such  as  one  sees  oftenest 
in  the  eyes  of  children, — 
yet  she  had  seen  the 
duplicities  of  life  back¬ 
wards — and  said  calmly, 

“Yes,  I  can  trust  you.” 

“  An  artist’s  subject 
ought  to  be  sacred  to 
him,”  he  said.  “  It  be¬ 
comes  himself,  and  then 
it  isn’t  hard — to  be  si¬ 
lent.” 

They  walked  for  a 
few  moments,  saying 
nothing.  The  terrace 
was  filling  with  people, 
so  they  went  upon  the 
verandah  and  sat  down. 

There  were  no  chairs 
near  them.  They  were 
quite  at  the  end. 

“Please  lighta cigar,” 
she  said  with  a  little 
laugh.  “We  must  not 
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look  serious.  Assume  your  light  comedy 
manner  as  you  listen,  and  1  will  wear 
the  true  Columbine  expression.  We  are 
under  the  eyes  of  the  curious.” 

“  Not  too  much  light  comedy  for  me,” 
he  said.  “  I  shall  look  forbidding,  lest 
your  admirers  bombard  us.” 

They  were  quiet  again. 

“This  is  the  story,”  she  said  at  last, 
folding  her  hands  before  her. — “  No,  no,” 
she  added  hastily,  “  I  will  not  tell  you  the 
story,  I  will  try  and  picture  one  scene. 
And  when  I  have  finished,  tell  me  if  you 
don’t  think  I  have  a  capital  imagination.” 
She  drew  herself  up  with  a  little  gesture  of 
mockery.  “  It  is  comedy,  you  know  : — 
“  Her  name  was  Marion  Conquest. 


HE  READ  :  “YOU  TOLD  A  LIE  ! 
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She  was  beautiful— they  said  that  of 
her  then — and  young-  ;  only  sixteen.  She 
had  been  very  happy,  for  a  man  said  that 
he  loved  her,  and  she  wore  his  ring  on 
her  finger.  One  day,  while  she  was  visit¬ 
ing  at  a  place  far  from  her  home,  she 
was  happier  than  usual.  She  wished  to 
be  by  herself  to  wonder  how  it  was  that 
one  could  be  so  happy.  You  see,  she 
was  young,  and  did  not  think  often  ;  she 
only  lived.  She  took  a  horse  and  rode 
far  away  into  the  woods.  She  came  near 
a  cottage  among  the  trees.  She  got  off 
her  horse  and  led  it.  Under  a  tree  she 
saw  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  man’s 
arm  was  round  the  woman.  A  child 
four  or  five  years  old  was  playing  at 
their  feet — at  the  feet  of  its  father  and 
mother !  .  .  .  The  girl  came  forward 
and  faced  the  man — the  man  she  had 
sworn  to  marry.  As  I  said,  his  ring  was 
on  her  finger.” 

She  paused.  People  were  passing  near, 
and  she  smiled  and  bowed  once  or  twice  ; 
but  Hagar  saw  that  the  fire  in  her  eyes 
had  deepened. 

“  Is  it  strong  enough  for  your  picture  ?  ” 
she  said  quietly. 

“  It  is  as  strong  as  it  is  painful.  Yet 
there  is  beauty  in  it  too  :  for  I  see  the 
girl’s  face.” 

“  You  see  much  in  her  face,  of  course, 
for  you  look  at  it  as  an  artist  :  you  see 
shame,  indignation,  bitterness  —  what 
else?” 

“  I  see  that  moment  of  awe  when  the 
girl  suddenly  became  a  woman — as  the 
serious  day  breaks  all  at  once  through 
the  haze  of  morning.” 

“  I  know  you  can  paint  the  picture,” 
she  said  ;  “  but  you  have  no  model 
for  the  girl.  How  shall  you  imagine 
her  ?  ” 

“  I  said  that  I  would  paint  you  in  the 
scene,”  he  answered  slowly. 

“  But  I  am  not  young  as  she  was,  am 
not — so  good  to  look  at.” 

“  I  said  that  1  saw  beauty  in  the  girl’s 
face  :  I  can  only  see  it  through  yours.” 

Her  hands  clasped  tightly  before  her. 
Her  eyes  turned  full  on  him  for  an  instant, 
then  looked  away  into  the  dusk.  There 
was  silence  for  a  long  time  now.  His 
cigar  burned  brightly.  People  kept  passing 


and  repassing  on  the  terrace  below  them. 
Their  serious  silence  was  noticeable 

“  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,”  she  said 
gaily,  yet  with  a  kind  of  wistfulness. 

“  You  would  be  thrown  away  at  the 
price.” 

These  were  things  that  she  longed  yet 
dreaded  to  hear.  She  was  not  free  (at 
least  she  dreaded  so)  to  listen  to  such 
words. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that  girl,  God 
knows  !  ”  he  added. 

“  She  lived  to  be  always  sorry  for  her¬ 
self.  She  was  selfish.  She  could  have 
thrived  on  happiness.  She  did  not  need 
suffering.  She  has  been  merry,  gay,  but 
never  happy.” 

“  The  sequel  was  sad  ?  ” 

‘ ‘  Terribly  sad.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me — the  scene?  ” 

“  I  will,  but  not  to-night.”  She  drew 
her  hands  across  her  eyes  and  forehead. 
“  You  are  not  asking  merely  as  the  artist 
now?”  She  knew  the  answer,  but  she 
wanted  to  hear  it. 

“  A  man  who  is  an  artist  asks  ;  and 
he  wishes  to  be  a  friend  to  that  woman, 
to  do  her  any  service  possible.” 

“  Who  can  tell  when  she  might  need 
befriending  ?  ” 

He  would  not  question  further — she 
had  said  all  she  could,  until  she  knew  who 
the  stranger  was. 

“  I  must  go  in,”  she  said  ;  “it  is  late.” 

“  Tell  me  one  thing.  I  want  it  for  my 
picture — as  a  key  to  the  mind  of  the  girl. 
What  did  she  say  at  that  painful  meeting 
in  the  woods — to  the  man  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Detlor  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
would  read  him  through  and  through. 
Presently  she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger 
slowly,  and  gave  it  to  him,  smiling 
bitterly. 

“  Read  inside.  That  is  what  she 
said.” 

By  the  burning  end  of  his  cigar  he  read  : 

“  You  told  a  lie." 

At  another  hotel  a  man  sat  in  a  window, 
looking  out  on  the  esplanade.  He  spoke 
aloud. 

“‘You  told  a  lie,’  was  all  she  said-; 
and  as  God’s  in  heaven  I’ve  never  for¬ 
gotten  I  wa's  a  liar  from  that  day  to  this.” 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE  WAX  EFFIGIES  IN 

WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. 


IT  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  the  wax  effigies  in  the  Abbey 
have  really  entered  the  field  as  objects  of 
popular  interest.  Till  quite  recently  the 
form  of  getting  a  special  order  from 
the  Dean  had  to  be  gone  through 
by  persons  anxious  to  see  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  what  Walpole  calls  the 
“  ragged  regiment.”  This  preliminary 
acted  most  naturally  as  a  check  to  any 
free  circulation  of  sightseers  through  the 
Islip  Chapel,  and  the  majority  of  people 
were,  I  think,  unaware  of  the  quaint 
relics  that  look  out  from  behind  their 
glass  cases  at  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  spectators. 

In  olden  days,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  these  effigies  were  a  regular  source 
of  revenue  to  the  minor  officials  of  the 
Abbey. 


By  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 

The  practice  of  throwing  them  open  to 
the  public  for  a  small  financial  considera¬ 
tion  has  been,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years 
reverted  to,  though  it  is  hardly  necessary 
perhaps  to  remark  that  the  sixpences 
levied  on  visitors  who  would  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  Islip  Chapel  are  no  longer 
devoted  to  the  personal  use  of  Minor 
Canons,  as  was  once  the  case,  or  even  of 
much  less  exalted  individuals  ! 

The  Islip  Chapel,  where  this  strange 
and  motley  assembly  of  the  great  dead 
in  effigy  has  been  collected,  is  in  the 
North  Ambulatory.  It  was  built  by  the 
Abbot  Islip  in  1503,  and  became  in  due 
course  his  last  resting  place  This  same 
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abbot  was  a  neat  builder,  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble,  besides  many  minor  additions  to  the 
fabric  of  the  Abbey,  for  Henry  VII. ’s 
famous  chapel.  He  took  his  name  from 


the  place  where  he  was  born,  the  quiet 
Oxfordshire  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cherwell,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
University  city,  and  so  familiar  to  all 
generations  of  Oxonians.  The  Islip 
Chapel  is  now  used  as  a  robing-room  for 
the  bishop  on  those  frequent  occasions 
when  consecrations  are  held  in  the  Abbey. 

It  is  chiefly  familiar,  however,  to  visitors 
as  the  abiding  place  of  the  wax  effigies, 
and  the  chantry  occupied  by  the  latter  is 
reached  by  a  short  flight  of  wooden  steps 
which  cover  the  old  stone  stairs.  Here, 
standing  upright  in  glass  cases  round  the 
small  chamber,  are  the  survivors  of  the 
royal  and  notable  pageants,  in  which'  as 
lay  figures,  they 
filled  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position. 

There  are  eleven 
of  this  grim  and 
silent  company  still 
remaining.  The 
varying  atmosphere 
of  the  Abbey  before 


it  Was  artificially  warmed  played  sad  havoc 
with  many  of  their  predecessors  and  con¬ 
temporaries.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  however,  that  the  illustrious 
group  who  have  survived  will, 
under  present  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  become  practically  im¬ 
mortal  and  defy  for  all  ages  the 
destroying  hand  of  time. 

Two  of  the  group,  though  most 
certainly  not  the  least  illustrious, 
must  beyond  doubt  be  considered 
as  something  of  interlopers.  The 
remaining  nine,  with  one  or 
possibly  two  exceptions,  are  the 
identical  effigies  that  were  car¬ 
ried,  according  to  the  custom 
of  ancient  days,  at  the  funeral  of 
the  famous  personages  whose 
form  and  features  they  represent. 
They  were  borne  on  these  solemn 
occasions  lying  upon  the  hearse, 
which  was  a  wooden  platform 
hung  all  over  with  black  trap¬ 
pings.  After  the  funeral  this 
dismal  erection,  with  the  effigy 
stretched  full  length  beneath  it, 
was  left  in  the  church  before  the 
altar  for  a  period  that  varied 
from  a  month  in  the  case  of  un¬ 
crowned  notabilities  to  a  much 
longer  time  when  a  monarch  was 
the  object  of  mourning  and  public 
curiosity.  During  this  period  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  dead 
took  the  opportunity  of  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  warmth  of  their  affection  or 
their  admiration  by  fastening  to  the 
hearse  poems  and  epitaphs  of  a  laudatory 
character. 

The  oldest,  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
interesting  of  the  eleven  effigies  now  pre¬ 
served  is  that  of  Charles  II.  Like  all  the 
others,  save  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is 
a  contemporary  likeness  modelled  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  is  not  perhaps  more 
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ghastly  than  the  rest,  but  somehow  or 
other  the  hand  of  death  on  the  merry  and 
self-indulgent  monarch  seems  more  grimly 
significant  than  in  the  case  of  the  more 
serious  company  which  for  the  most  part 
surround  him.  The  gay  apparel  faded 
with  age,  the  blue  and  red  robes  of  the 
garter  trimmed  with  point  lace,  above 
which  his  pallid  shrunken  face  looks  dimly 
at  you  through  the  glass  add,  I  think,  to 
the  horror  which  hangs  round  the  death¬ 
bed  of  the  second  Charles.  There  is  some 
additional  interest,  too,  attaching  to  the 
effigy  in  that  it  stood  for  a  century  and  a 
half  upon  the  tomb  of  the  monarch  him¬ 
self  in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel.  By  its  side, 
also,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
long  watch  stood  the  figure  of  General 
Monk  in  full  armour.  Upon  the  general’s 
head  was  a  cap  that  was  the  subject  of 
humorous  notice  from  people  as  far 
removed  in  chronology  as  Goldsmith  and 
the  author  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  The 
joke  was  not  in  the  cap  itself  but  in  the 
ignoble  use  to  which  it  was  put,  namely, 
that  of  an  alms-bag  to  be  thrust  un¬ 
ceremoniously  under  the  nose  of  the 
visitor,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  or  the  gravity  ot  its  associa¬ 
tions. 
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“  1  thought  on  Naseby,  Marston  Moor,  and 
Worcester’s  crowned  height, 

When  on  my  ear  a  sound  it  fell,  it  filled  me 
with  affright. 

As  thus  in  low  unearthly  tones  I  heard  a  voice 
begin, 

‘  This  here’s  the  cap  of  General  Monk  !  Sir  ! 
Please  put  summut  in.’  ” 

The  famous  cap  has  disappeared,  but 
the  armour  and  dilapidated  figure  still 
huddle  in  a  corner  hard  by  the  strangely- 
assorted  companion. 

The  next  most  striking  in  appearance 
of  the  older  effigies  is  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Eloquent  and  suggestive  both 
of  old  age  and  death.  The  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  falls  away  somewhat  from  this  figure 
when  hard  facts  remind  one  that  it  is 
not,  like  the  others,  contemporary.  The 
original  figure  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
carried  at  her  funeral  had  by  1708,  we  are 
told,  decayed  completely  away,  and  the 
present  one  was  made  by  order  of  the 
Chapter  in  1760,  and  probably  copied 
from  the  figure  on  her  tomb.  It  is  a  pity 
that  indisputable  testimony  rises  to  dispel 
the  illusion,  as  the  face  is  extremely  sug¬ 
gestive  of  contemporary  work  and  of  the 
death-mask  of  the  great  Tudor  sovereign. 
William  and  Mary  stand  together  in  one 
cast.  A  writer  of  the  year  1754  tells  us 
their  effigies  were  then  “  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  greatly  admired  by  every  eye 
that  beheld  them.”  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  this  case  they  were  not 
actually  carried  at  the  funeral. 

William,  who  was  a  great  deal  shorter 
than  his  wife,  is  propped  upon  a  stool 
with  a  view  to  remedying  that  inequality 
and  so  saving  the  dignity  of  the  victor  of 
the  Boyne — the  champion  of  Protestant 
Europe  and  the  saviour  of  English  liberty. 
Mary’s  face  is  known  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  cast  after  death.  She  wears  a 
brocaded  skirt  and  a  purple  velvet  dress 
which  is  decorated  with  imitation  orna¬ 
ments,  paste  and  pearl.  Queen  Anne,  who 
stands  close  by,  is  also  recalled  as  being 
in  perfect  condition  in  1 754»  an£I  the  cast 
of  her  pallid  face  is  no  doubt  contem¬ 
porary,  and  taken  at  the  time  ot  her 
death.  She  also,  in  company  with  William 
and  Mary,  stood  formerly  in  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel. 

Catherine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  who  stands  beside  her  small  son  the 
Marquis  of  Normandy,  requires  probably 
some  few  words  of  identification.  She 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  James  II.,  ot 
which  fact  she  was  very  proud,  and 
showed  her  pride  by  visiting  his  grave  at 
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Versailles  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
and  very  demonstrative  mourner.  Her 
husband,  John  Sheffield,  was  a  poet  of 
some  small  merit,  and  a  soldier  and 
politician  of  considerable  success.  He 
had  also  been  the  lover  of  Queen  Anne 
in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Buckingham 
palace  is  built  upon  the  site  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  stately  mansion  where 
the  Duchess  (Princess  Walpole  calls  her) 
surrounded  by  ladies  in  waiting,  received 
as  grand  dame  the  chief  notabilities  of 
the  country.  On  the  anniversaries  of  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  we  are  told  she  used 
to  sit  in  weeds,  surrounded  by  her  attend¬ 
ants,  with  all  the  evidences  of  mourning 
for  the  dead. 

When  her  only  surviving  son,  whose 
effigy  lies  on  the  bier  in  the  middle  of  the 
chantry,  died  in  Rome  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  she  vowed  he  should  have  as 
fine  a  funeral  as  the  great  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  She  wrote  accordingly  to  the 
haughty  Sarah,  his  relict,  and  begged 
the  loan  of  the  hearse  that  had  been  used 
on  that  occasion.  A  bad  snub,  however, 
was  the  only  result  of  her  ill-judged 
request.  “  It  carried  my  Lord  of  Marl¬ 
borough,”  was  the  curt  reply  of  the  im¬ 
perious  widow,  “  and  it  shall  never  be  pro¬ 


faned  by  any  other  corpse.”  Her  Grace 
of  Buckinghamshire  could  only  respond, 
with  some  loss  of  dignity,  surely  !  “  I  have 
consulted  the  undertaker,  and  he  tells  me 
that  for  ^20  I  may  have  a  finer  one.” 

As  to  her  own  funeral  the  Duchess 
settled  it  all  upon  her  death-bed  and 
“  feared  dying  before  the  pomp  should 
come  home.” 

“  Why  don’t  they  send  the  canopy,” 
said  she,  “  for  me  to  see  ?  Let  them  send 
it  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  finished.” 

Her  pride  of  pomp  was  so  great  she  made 
her  ladies  vow  that  should  she  lie  sense¬ 
less  on  her  death-bed  they  would  not  sit 
down  till  she  was  actually  dead  !  The 
Duchess  is  said  to  have  sat  as  a  model 
for  the  Britannia  stamped  upon  the  coins 
of  the  period.  She  and  her  small  son 
stood  for  a  long  time  in  effigy  by  her 
husband’s  grave  in  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. 
The  recumbent  figure  of  the  other  son 
before  mentioned  lay  for  some  time  in  the 
Confessor’s  chapel. 

Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  “la 
belle  Stuart,”  is  the  last  of  the  genuine 
effigies.  She  was  a  famous  beauty  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  and  the  ancestress  of 
the  Stuarts  of  Blantyre.  Her  effigy  was 
by  her  own  request  “  as  well  done  in  wax 
as  could  be  ”  at  her  death,  and  placed 
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close  to  her  grave  at  the  corner  of  the 
great  east  window  in  Henry  VI I. ’s  Chapel. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  robes  she  wore  at 
Queen  Anne’s  coronation,  and  has  by  her 
side  a  parrot  who  after  living  with  her 
for  forty  years  only  survived  her  death 
a  few  days. 

The  two  remaining  figures,  Nelson  and 
Lord  Chatham,  belong  not  only  to  a  later 
and  more  modern  period,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  with  which  the  other  effigies; 
are  regarded  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
business  here  at  all.  The  greatest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  so  far  as  the  originals 
go  are,  from  the  wax  effigy  standpoint, 
we  feel  bound  to  say  sad  impostors.  The 
greatness  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was 
intensified  in  public  opinion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  progress  of  the  American  war. 
St.  Paul’s  and  the  Abbey  competed  for 
his  ashes,  but  Parliament  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  their  decision  that  he  ought  “to 
be  brought  near  the  dust  of  kings.”  The 
wax  effigy,  however,  was  set  up  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  fashioned  chiefly 
to  add  an  attraction  to  visitors  and  pence 
to  the  minor  officials  who  eked  out  their 
salaries  by  showing  for  their  own  benefit 
the  effigies  and  relics  of  the  illustrious 
dead. 

So  great  was  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  effigy  of  Chatham  that  the  charge  for 
seeing  the  whole  collection  was  doubled, 
and  raised  from  threepence  to  sixpence. 
Nelson’s  effigy  is  also  due,  we  fear,  to 
sordid  motives.  For  after  his  funeral  in 
St.  Paul’s  was  over,  people  continued  to 
flock  for  so  long  and  in  such  great  num¬ 
bers  to  see  his  funeral  car,  which  had 
been  deposited  there,  that  Westminster 
Abbey  became  for  a  time  quite  deserted 
by  sightseers,  and  the  loss  in  tees 
corresponded  of  course  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  visitors.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  evidently  was  to  con¬ 
nect  the  dead  Nelson,  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  in  some  way  with  the  Abbey.  So 
the  wax-work  figure  still  standing  here  in 
the  Islip  Chapel,  an  excellent  likeness 
evidentlv,  was  made,  and  the  stream  of 
visitors  once  more  turned  towards  the 
older  building.  The  present  figure  was 
copied,  it  is  said,  from  a  smaller  one  for 
which  Nelson  himself  had  sat.  It  is 
dressed,  with  the  exception  of  the  coat, 
in  the  clothes  which  he  himself  had 

actually  worn.  , 

Nelson  thus,  in  one  sense,  had  realised 
his  famous  cry  of  “Westminster  Abbey 
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or  glorious  victory,”  with  which  he  headed 
the  boarding  party  against  the  Spanish 
ship  San  Josef.  The  hat  worn  by  thi 
effigy  most  certainly  belonged  to  the 
admiral,  for  when  Maclise  painted  the 
death  of  Nelson  he  borrowed  it,  and  the 
eye-patch  and  the  tax  stamp  were  still 
adhering  to  the  lining. 

The  difficulties  of  illustration  in  the 
matter  of  the  effigies  as  they  are  now 
placed  are  considerable.  Standing  as  the 
figures  do  within  glass  cases  where  the 
dust  must  collect,  and  the  chantry  itself 
being  small,  a  suitable  light  is  sadly 
lacking,  and  the  use  of  a  lantern  with  the 
difficult  light  for  any  artistic  purposes  it 
creates,  is  quite  necessary  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  effigies 

The  earlier  effigies,  the  real  “  ragged 
regiment,”  as  so  often  seen  by  Walpole, 
have  been  long  consigned  to  presses  as 
utterly  unpresentable.  The  first  of  these 
“  lively  effigies  ”  which  is  recorded  as 
gracing  a  royal  funeral  is  that  of  Edward  I. 
These  lay  figures  seem  invariably  to  have 
gone  through  three  periods  of  existence. 
First,  the  pomp  of  funereal  splendour  in 
the  hearse,  for  days  or  weeks.  Secondly, 
the  long-  watch  by  the  tomb,  for  years  or 
even  centuries.  Lastly,  the  final  consign¬ 
ment  to  oblivion  in  the  cupboards,  where 

{Trance  THEftEMjlf 
DUCHESS'*  RICHMOND  f 
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many  of  them  still  lie  mouldering-.  Prior 
to  Henry  V.,  however,  the  effigies  were 
not  actually  carried  upon  the  hearse,  but 
the  embalmed  corpse  itself  occupied  its 
rightful  place  there.  The  earlier  figures 
too  were  not  always  of  wax  but  of  wood, 


the  head,  hands,  and  feet  being  of  plaster. 
Some  had  wigs  and  painted  faces. 

There  is  a  curious  notice  of  the  effigies 
as  they  appeared  in  1708  by  a  visitor  to 
the  Abbey  in  that  year  :  “  And  so  we 

went  in  to  see  the  ruins  of  majesty  in  the 
waxen  figures  placed  there  by  authority. 
As  soon  as  we  had  ascended  half  a  score 
stone  steps  in  a  dirty  cobweb  hole,  and  in 
old  worm-eaten  presses,  whose  doors 
flew  open  at  our  approach,  here  stood 
Edward  III.,  as  they  told  us,  which  was 
a  broken  piece  of  waxwork,  a  battered 


head,  and  a  straw-stuffed  body  not  one 
quarter  covered  with  rags.  His  beautiful 
queen  stood  by,  not  better  in  repair,  and 
so  to  the  number  of  half  a  score,  kings 
and  queens  not  near  so  good  figures  as 
the  king  of  beggars  make,  and  all  the 
begging  crew  would  be  ashamed  of  the 
company.  Their  rear  was  brought  up 
with  good  Queen  Bess  with  the  remnant 
of  an  old  dirty  ruff  and  nothing  else  to 
cover.” 

Though  Cromwell’s  effigy  had  no  doubt 
but  a  brief  existence,  considering  the 
treatment  his  actual  corpse  received  at 
the  Restoration,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  people  to  know  that  he  had  a  very 
elaborate  one,  and  that  it  lay  after  his 
death  for  a  long  time  in  great  state  at 
Somerset  House. 

The  effigy  of  the  Protector  lay  upon 
a  bed  of  gorgeous  crimson  velvet.  Upon 
its  head  was  placed  a  crown  and  in  its 
hand  a  sceptre.  Five  hundred  candles 
were  ranged  around  the  walls  and  ceiling 
so  as  to  throw  their  rays  upon  the  figure 
and  typify  the  state  of  glory  into  which 
the  soul  of  the  great  statesman  and  warrior 
was  supposed  to  have  passed. 

Funerals  as  pageants  seem  to  have 
been  in  olden  days  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  British  imagination  and  the  obsequies 
of  great  people  were  made  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressive.  These  ceremonials  were  usually 
conducted  by  torch-light,  and  various 
protests  were  entered  against  the  practice 
by  the  Puritan  interest  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  At  Monk’s  funeral,  for 
instance,  forty  gentlemen  of  birth  waited 
as  mutes  with  their  backs  against  the  wall 
of  the  chamber  where  the  body  lay  in 
state  for  the  space  of  three  weeks.  This 
devoted  company  divided  themselves  into 
two  bands  doing  duty  upon  alternate 
days. 

Of  recent  years  the  public  interest  in 
pageants  of  a  more  cheerful  character 
seems  to  have  greatly  quickened,  and 
modern  London  from  time  to  time  breaks 
out  in  displays,  that  for  their  striking 
significance  of  imperial  splendour  no 
other  capital  in  the  world  is  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with. 
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strange 


is  a 
to  wander 
frost-bound 
to  explore 
ravines  of 


experience 
through  a 
forest  and 
the  steep 
a  mountain 


torrent,  which  is  im¬ 
prisoned  beneath  a 
glittering  veil  of  solid 
ice  ;  every  pine  sparkles  with  a  million 
crystals,  and  the  muffled  sound  of  trickling 
water  apparently  emanates  from  some 
cavern  stream  within  the  rocks.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  such  a  scene 
in  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  mountains, 
penetrated  the  higher  fastnesses  of  my 
gorge,  and  sought  to  unravel  some  ot  the 
mysterious  secrets  of  nature. 

The  general  direction  ot  the  gorge  lies 
east  to  west,  it  is  situated  at  the  moun¬ 
tainous  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  forming 
one  of  the  lateral  valleys  which  drain  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Alps  into  the  lake. 
From. inaccessible  precipices  at  the  head 
of  a  steep  ravine,  tiny  waterfalls  and 


origin 


some 


dashing  streams  have  their 
3,300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  descending 
to  the  lake  which  is  rather  short  of  i,3°° 
feet  above  the  sea.  Narrow  in  the  uppei 
regions,  and  surrounded  by  a  horse-shoe 
barrier  of  peaks,  such  as  the  Dent  de 
Jaman  and  the  Rocher  de  Naye  (6,165  leet 
and  6,706  feet),  the  gorge  gradually 
spreads  out  between  the  pine-clothed 
shoulders  of  the  mountains,  till  three 
miles  farther  down,  and  after  a  descent  ot 
2,000  feet,  the  opening  from  hill  to  hill  is 
fully  half  a  mile  wide.  Sometimes  the 
sides  are  precipitous,  sometimes  gentle 
grassy  slopes  studded  with  fruit-trees, 
with  pathways  up  the  mountains  here  and 
there,  through  beech  copses  and  a  con¬ 


fusion  of  undergrowth.  A  middle  ridge 
subdivides  the  main  valley  ;  the  mountain 
stream  passing  on  the  left-hand  side,  a 
dry  bed  lying  on  the  right.  It  is  down  the 
latter  that  the  woodmen  slide  their  timber 
from  the  forests  to  the  saw-mills  by  the 
lake.  All  the  year  round  the  sharp  ring  of 
the  axe  may  be  heard  on  the  pine-covered 
hills,  but  little  injury  is  done  to  the  forests. 
LTnder  a  vigorous  government  inspection 
the  timber  is  made  a  national  source  of 
revenue ;  each  section  of  woodland  is 
farmed  out  to  middle-men,  who  in  turn 
sublet  to  peasants.  Only  trees  of  certain 
dimensions  are  allowed  to  be  cut,  while 
for  each  tree  felled  fresh  striplings  are 
planted.  In  this  manner  the  forests  are 
preserved  yet  judiciously  thinned,  and  we 
in  England  might  well  learn  a  lesson  in 
forestry  from  the  hardy  Switzer. 

Occasionally  one  sees  all  the  tree- 
trunks  in  a  forest  grooved  downwards 
like  a  corkscrew,  while  at  the  base  a 
cavity  is  scooped  out ;  thus  the  tree 
is  bled,  or  in  other  words,  the  sap 
slowly  trickles  out,  following  the  channel 
ready  cut  for  it,  and  finally  accumulating 
in  the  basin  just  above  the  ground.  This 
process,  while  stunting  the  tree  in  growth, 
does  not  kill  it  if  the  sap  is  tapped  at  the 
proper  seasons  ;  audit  is  remarkable  that 
the  bark  is  never  absolutely  cut  all  round 
the  trunk  in  a  ring  ;  the  corkscrew  ar¬ 
rangement  prevents  this. 

It  was  in  January,  when  a  prolonged 
frost,  accompanied  at  the  commencpment 
by  a  snowstorm,  enveloped  everything  in 
a* wintry  covering.  At  an  elevation  o 
2,000  feet,  half-way  up  the  gorge,  the 
frost  each  night  was  severe— from  15  to 
200  (Fahr.).  It  is  difficult  to  convey  any 
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picture  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  ice 
and  snow,  affording  such  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sombre  green  of  the  pines 
and  the  brilliant  blue  of  an  unclouded 
Swiss  sky.  Following  a  slippery  path 
along  the  bed  of  the  frozen  stream,  a 
succession  of  magnificent  stalactites 
riveted  the  eye  ;  here  was  all  the  weird 
and  fantastic  effect  of  a  limestone  cavern 
added  to  the  silvery  beauty  of  the  frosted 
trees  and  the  clear  light  of  open  day. 

The  influence  of  the  warm  sun  is  ap¬ 
parent  ;  herbaceous  life  is  not  altogether 
dormant.  In  spite  of  hoar-frost  and 


snow  a  delicate  spray  of  Coronilla  shows 
a  fragrant  yellow  flower  and  diminutive 
leaflet  ;  and  higher  up  the  ravine,  where 
the  snow  has  melted  here  and  there  on 
the  grass  slopes,  and  pines  shelter  the 
small  oasis,  three  intensely  blue  flowers  of 
the  spring  gentian  ( Gentiana  verna )  are 
fully  expanded  under  the  genial  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  another  spot,  where  crystal¬ 
lised  brambles  gleam  in  the  light,  the 
orange-scarlet  capsules  of  the  winter 
cherry  protrude  through  the  snow.  The 
plant  is  a  creeper  of  the  Solarium  tribe 
( Physalis  alkekengi),  and  it  only  attains  to 
any  beauty  in  autumn  ;  at  that  season  the 
fruit,  an  orange  berry,  is  fully  developed 
in  an  inflated  case  of  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  which  later  on  fades  away,  leaving 
the  berry  visible  through  a  network  of 
yellowish  brown.  Pondering  over  the 
strange  anomaly  of  ice-bound  streams, 
snow-coverecl  ground,  and  huge  stalactites 
of  ice,  on  the  one  hand,  with  genial  sun¬ 
shine,  absolute  stillness  of  the  air,  and 


blue  gentians  almost  piercing  the  snow, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  attracted  to 
other  things  by  a  sharp  tap-tap,  from  a 
tree  above  my  head.  It  is  the  great  green 
woodpecker  busily  searching  for  food 
among  the  insects  which  he  knows  lurk 
in  the  interstices  of  the  bark  of  the  tree 
which  he  haunts.  He  is  a  fine  fellow 
with  gay  plumage  of  green  with  va¬ 
rious  shades,  and  some  red  on  the  head. 
Being  quite  close,  it  is  possible  to  watch 
his  rapid  movements  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  His  speckled  breast  denotes 
that  he  is  an  immature  bird  ;  in  a  few 

months  his  colours 
will  be  even  brighter 
than  at  present. 
One  summer  in 
Worcestershire  it 
was  my  fortune  to 
have  two  young 
woodpeckers  in  my 
hands  for  ten 
minutes.  They  did 
not  exhibit  the  least 
fear.  Placed  upon 
the  ground,  one  im¬ 
mediately  climbed 
my  leg,  rapidly 
perched  on  the 
shoulder  and  com¬ 
menced  searching 
for  food  in  my  coat. 

I  believe  it  took  me 
for  a  tree. 

Afterwards  both 
birds  were  returned 
to  their  natural  homes  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  in  captivity,  as  we  cannot  imi¬ 
tate  the  natural  conditions  of  the  food 
they  require,  so  that  in  a  cage  they  but 
pine  away  and  die.  It  is  not  only  the 
great  green  woodpecker  which  so  dexter¬ 
ously  climbs  from  tree  to  tree  ;  occasionally 
the  smaller  species  is  met  with,  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  little  bird  which  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  woodpecker  but  which 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  genus.  It  is 
a  nuthatch  ;  the  breast  is  salmon-red, 
with  back  and  wings  of  slate-blue  or  grey, 
and  the  head  dark  ;  the  whole  bird  is  not 
equal  in  size  to  a  chaffinch,  and  the  bill  is 
straight  and  sharply  pointed  ;  he  nimbly 
creeps  on  the  trees,  evidently  searching  I 
for  food  in  the  same  way  as  the  wood-  I 
peckers.  Another  delightful  little  bird, 
unknown  to  us  in  England,  is  the  moun-  | 
tain  finch,1  which  is  only  driven  down  [ 
to  the  lower  valleys  during  the  extreme  ; 

1  Not  the  bvambling,  which  is  more  like  a  yellow- 
hammer. 


CROWS  MOBBING  A  GREAT  HAWK. 
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Irost.  It  flies  in  a  restless  manner,  usually 
accompanied  by  nine  or  ten  others  of  the 
same  species.  The  tail  is  long-,  the 
throat  lig-ht,  with  yellow  about  the  head 
and  wings  ;  the  male  has  considerably 
more  colour  than  the  female.  In  general 
appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
goldfinch,  but  has  no  red  patch  round  the 


A  FOX  AND  MOUNTAIN  HARE. 

eye,  and  is  a  smaller  bird  with  a  longer 
tail.  But  space  does  not  allow  me  to 
dwell  on  the  infinite  variety  of  bird  life. 
Bullfinches,  hawfinches,  blackcaps,  blue- 
tits,  yellow-wagtails,  and  many  other 
species  are  seen  in  the  course  of  a  day’s 
ramble.  Jays  particularly  abound  ;  there 
are  no  keepers  to  wage  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  against  them  and  the  magpies, 
which  last  are  equally  common.  On  one 
of  the  frost  bound  days  in  January  I 
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witnessed  a  curious  incident,  which  is, 
perhaps,  worth  recording.  Seven  or 
eight  fine  but  stupid  jays  were  gathered 
together  in  a  walnut-tree,  chattering  in 
discordant  tones  to  each  other  j  there  is 
no  apparent  cause  for  fear,  yet  they  most 
certainly  felt  the  approach  of  some  enemy. 
Watching  from  a  quiet  corner  I  pre¬ 
sently  noticed  a 
heavy-looking,  light- 
brown  bird,  perched 
in  a  tree  on  the 
border  of  the  pine 
forest.  It  was  a  great 
hawk,  and  hence  the 
signs  of  fear  among 
the  jays.  He  was  a 
large  bird  some  three 
feet  across  with  wings 
fully  expanded.  The 
back  and  wings 
appeared  to  be  light 
brown,  the  breast 
white,  with  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  black, 
forming  dark  streaks 
across  the  breast  on 
the  lighter  feathers. 
His  flight  was  un¬ 
wieldy,  nor  could  he 
make  the  circling 
curves  with  the  same 
rapid  facility  as  the 
sparrow-hawk, 
sullen  manner 
hovered  round 
round,  waiting 
opportunity  among 
the  jays  still  huddled 
together  in  the  wal¬ 
nut-tree  below.  And 
now  the  strange 
thing  happened.  Over 
the  belt  of  pines  came 
a  pair  of  solemn  old 
crows  ;  they  spied 
the  hawk,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  exhibiting 
signs  of  fear  they  at 
once  attacked  ‘him. 
in  their  flight  they 
above  the  solitary 


In  a 
he 
and 
his 


More  dexterous 

constantly  kept  - -  —  - 

enemy.  Each  time  he  made  his  circle 
in  order  to  prepare  for  a  swoop  one 
of  the  crows  would  bisect  the  circle, 
making  a  determined  grab  at  his  eyes. 
First  one  crow  had  his  attack,  then  the 
other  one  took  his  turn  ;  after  twenty 
minutes  the  combat  was  over,  and  the 
great  hawk  was  glad  to  escape  to  his 
mountain  crags.  In  the  meantime  the 
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chattering'  jays  had  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  :  the  walnut-tree  knew  them  no 
more. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  the  footprints  of  animals  remain 
very  distinct;  those  of  the  fox  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  seen.  Not  only  are  the 
impressions  clear,  but  slight  marks  are 
left  here  and  there,  as  if  the  fur  has  just 
brushed  the  snow  as  he  lightly  ran  across 
the  pathway.  His  scent,  moreover,  is 
perceptible  to  other  noses  than  those  of 
foxhounds.  There  is  no  hunting  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  therefore  no  preservation  of 
foxes.  Occasionally  a  grande  chasse  is 


never  been  able  to  make  out.  The 
chamois  hardly  descends  to  the  mountain 
spurs  of  this  district,  though  in  the  Valais 
a  few  still  remain.  It  is  possible  they  belong 
to  the  fallow-deer  ( Capreolus  vulgaris , 
which  is  known  in  Switzerland,  though 
rare  in  the  Canton  Vaud.  The  great 
horned  ibex,  if  it  still  occurs  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  must  be  confined  to  the  most  inac¬ 
cessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  though 
preserved  specimens  are  exhibited  in 
several  local  museums.  The  wild  boar, 
still  lurking  in  the  French  Ardennes,  is 
said  to  be  extinct  in  Switzerland. 
Wolves,1  I  believe,  in  hard  winters  must 
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advertised,  and  a  party  organised  tor — 
(shades  of  a  Leicestershire  M.  F.  !) — a 
day’s  fox  shooting.  The  sportsmen  sally 
forth,  and  a  considerable  bag  is  some¬ 
times  made,  twenty  foxes  young  and  old 
may  have  fallen  victims  to  la  chasse. 

Other  tracks  will  possibly  be  those  of 
the  mountain  hare  \Lepus  variabilis).  It 
is  not  the  same  as  our  English  species, 
which,  however,  is  found  in  the  valleys. 
The  mpuntain  variety  haunts  the  rocky 
pastures  nearer  to  the  snow-line,  and 
takes  the  specific  name  from  his  habit 
of  turning  pure  white  in  the  winter 
months  ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
timid  hare.  Some  impressions,  larger 
than  those  of  the  fox  or  hare,  1  have 


still  be  known,  though  we  hear  little  of 
them. 

It  is  not  only  the  mountain  hare  among 
the  Swiss  animals  which  puts  on  a  winter 
coat.  The  common  stoat  (Fcetorius  erminea, 
Linn.),  known  by  the  French  as  Vhermine , 
affords  another  example.  In  the  summer, 
having  a  dark-brown  fur,  it  is  called  the 
stoat  ;  in  the  winter,  with  a  white  garb, 
it  is  ermine,  so  highly  prized  by  the  furrier 
and  lady  of  fashion.  The  body  is  long, 
somewhat  ferret-shaped,  and  supple  ;  it  is 
about  three  inches  in  girth,  one  foot  in 
length,  with  short  legs,  and  tail  of  several 
inches,  not  bushy ;  the  head  is  weasel- 

1  In  18S3  rewards  were  paid  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  for  over  3,000  wolves. 
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formidable  carnivorous  teeth  ;  the  throat 
is  always  white,  a  point  which  marks  the 
species  from  another  near  relation  higher 
up  in  the  mountains.  The  cry  of  the 
marten  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  cat ; 
they  quarrel  with  each  other,  fight  over 
food,  and  are  famed  for  robbing  dovecotes 
or  birds’  nests.  In  a  house  not  very  far 
away  from  my  gorge,  the  owner  relates 
the  fact  that  he  sometimes  lies  awake  at 
night,  listening  to  martens  quarrelling  on 
the  roof  of  his  house  ;  they  purloin 
pigeons,  seizing  the  unfortunate  birds  by 
the  throat  and  sucking  the  blood  from  the 
large  arteries  ;  they  usually  leave  the 
dead  bodies,  but  are 
known  to  eat  them  at 
times.  The  most  unex¬ 
pected  places  are  occa¬ 
sionally  chosen,  however, 
for  a  home.  On  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Victor 
Fatio,1  of  Geneva,  I  give 
the  following  most  un¬ 
usual  experience.  A 
marten  had  been  observed 
each  day  to  climb  a  cer¬ 
tain  pine-tree  in  the 
forest.  No  home  could 
be  found  among  the  roots, 
in  a  hollow  trunk,  or 
the  regular  haunts,  yet 
the  animal  was  faithful 
to  the  one  spot.  When 
the  tree  was  ascended 
and  the  matter  fully  in¬ 
vestigated,  a  strange 
sight  presented  itself.  In 
a  nest,  belonging  either 
to  a  crow  or  magpie,  the 
marten  had  deposited  her 
young’  ones.  Having  added  some  little 
strength  to  the  original  structure,  she 
guarded  her  young  ones  in  security  among 
the  very  highest  branches  ot  the  pine  ;  a 
curious  i:. stance  ot  the  adaptation  ot  a 
foreign  home. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
animals  met  with  in  Switzerland  is  the 
marmot  ( Arctomys  marmotta ,  Linn.),  a 
creature  unknown  to  the  English  fauna.  It 
is  not  an  attractive-looking  animal.  The 
body  is  not  so  long  as  an  otter,  but  more 
bulky  in  proportion  to  size;  the  body  is 
stoutly  formed,  standing  on  thick  legs 
with  prominent  claws  ;  the  tail  is  long 
and  bushy,  the  fur  of  a  grizzly,  coarse 
character.  The  animal  has  a  stupid  look 
from  the  flatness  of  the  skull,  and  the 

1  The  well-known  Phylloxerist  and  writer  on  the 
Swiss  fauna. 


shaped,  the  fur  brown,  but  white  round 
the  throat  in  the  summer  coat.  The 
ermine  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  inches  of  the  tail.  In  solitary 
parts  of  the  forest  two  or  three  ermine 
may  occasionally  be  discovered  playing 
together  like  so  many  kittens,  but  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  so  acute  that  if  a  single 
twig  is  snapped  underfoot  they  vanish 
instantaneously.  They  may  be  abandoned 
to  play  and  frolic  for  the  moment,  but 
assuredly  the  shelter  among  tree  roots  or 
a  home  in  the  ground  is  not  far  away.  A 
smaller  species  of  the  same  tribe  is  the 
Foetorius  pusillus  ;  it  has  a  smaller  body, 
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not  exceeding  seven  inches  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  girth  ;  the  fur  is  gray  ;  the 
tail  short,  with  close  hair  ;  the  head  re¬ 
markably  small.  Our  common  English 
weasel  is  identical  with  the  last  named, 
having  a  brown  or  yellow  fur.  In  Canton 
Vaud,  the  stoat  or  ermine  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  than  the  weasel.  Another 
animal  of  the  same  tribe,  though  less 
commonly  met  with  is  the  ferret-like 
Fcetorius  putorius,  or  polecat,  a  fierce-look- 
ing  animal  with  long  body  and  short  legs, 
generally  having  a  thick,  brown  coat, 
darker  at  the  ends  of  each  hair  than  near 
the  skin. 

Of  all  Swiss  animals  the  marten  ( Maries 
foinci)  has  the  most  attractive  appearance. 
It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  silky 
dark-brown  fur  ;  a  bushy  tail  of  nine 
inches,  short  ears,  pointed  nose,  and 
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creature,  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  teeth  of  the  gnawing  marmot  with 
those  of  the  carnivorous  otter.  The 

marmot  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  found  high  up  in 
the  mountains,  not 
frequenting  the 
forests  so  much  as 
the  bare  rocky  places, 
where  loose  stones 
abound  and  tangled 
briars  form  a  verit¬ 
able  hiding-place.  It 
finds  a  home  in  the 
ground,  passing  most 
of  the  winter  asleep. 
As  the  spring  ad¬ 
vances,  a  shrill 
whistle  or  plaintive 
child-like  cry  will  be 
heard  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  hillside  ;  it  is 
sure  to  be  a  marmot. 
The  cry  may  often 
be  heard,  but  the 
animal  in  a  wild 
state  seldom  seen.  I 
say  in  a  wild  state, 
because  the  marmot 
is  easy  to  tame,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  them  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  cages,  re¬ 
garded  as  pets  and 
apparently  very  do¬ 
cile.  An  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the 
marmot  fat  which  is 
efficacious  for  sprains 
and  contusions.  Even 
the  woodcutters  and 
peasants  keep  the 
preparation  at  hand 
in  case  of  accident, 
and  the  Swiss  doctors 
and  chemists  unite  in 
recommending  the 
use  of  the  oil.  It  has 
a  most  singular  power 
of  penetration,  reach¬ 
ing  the  innermost 
source  of  injury.  It 
is  said  that  a  drop  of 
the  oil  placed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand 
will  imperceptibly 
work  through  ;  hence 
the  peculiar  power  of  reaching  strained 
tendons. 

Both  the  black  and  brown  rats  appear) 


short  ears  which  appear  to  have  been 
cropped  off  close  to  the  head.  Two  long 
teeth  hang  prominently  down  from  the 
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upper  jaw,  lapping  over  the  corresponding 
pair  in  the  under  jaw.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  root-feeding  habits  of  the 
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o  flourish  in  Swiss  forests.  They  do  not 
wage  that  war  of  extermination  against 
each  other  that  is  recorded  in  some  parts 
(notably  in  the  London  Docks)  ;  the  black 
variety  occurs  equally  with  the  brown 
species.  Under  a  shelving  bank  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  forest  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  several  large  holes  among 
the  great  branching  roots,  where  the  fresh 
earth  has  lately  been  thrown  up  and 
there  is  evidence  ot  recent  occupation  of 
the  burrows.  It  is  not  the  home  of  the 
rabbit,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
part  of  Switzerland.  From  the  size  of  the 
holes  they  are  likely  to  be  tenanted  by  one 
of  two  animals,  the  fox  or  badger  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  which  is  the  owner. 

In  February,  when  all  snow  and  ice  has 
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leafless  shrub.  Primroses,  violets  and 
oxlips  begin  to  carpet  the  lower  meadows, 
while  the  blue  and  white  crocus  is  con¬ 
spicuous  beneath  the  walnut,  chestnut, 
and  apple  trees  of  the  orchard  hills  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  gorge.  In  certain  spots  the 
fields  are  blue  with  the  delicate  vernal 
squill,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  hardy 
of  spring  flowers.  Among  the  trees  the 
tat  buds  are  expanding.  A  species  of 
dogwood,  almost  a  tree  in  size,  has  its 
branches  loaded  with  tiny  blossoms  of 
golden  yellow.  The  songs  of  the  birds 
have  commenced  ;  notes  of  infinite  variety 
are  heard  on  every  side.  '  A  dazzling 
gleam  ot  colour  darts  away  up  the  foam¬ 
ing  stream  ;  it  is  the  radiant  kingfisher  on 
the  wing.  From  a  tumble-down  bit  of 
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melted  in  the  lower  forests,  and  the  im¬ 
prisoned  streams  are  once  more  free,  the 
surroundings  of  my  gorge  have  undergone 
a  complete  change.  Early  signs  of  spring 
are  visible  on  every  side.  The  orange 
lichens  covering  the  limestone  boulders  in 
brilliant  patches  are  in  full  perfection. 
Tender  fronds  of  the  black  and  green 
spleenworts  show  themselves  in  crevices 
of  the  rock,  and  the  sap  is  once  more 
welling  up  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  hidden 
plants.  In  the  steep  slopes  of  the  forests, 
beneath  the  still  shelter  of  the  pines  the 
snow-flakes  have  already  pierced  the 
cold  soil  and  show  their  white  flowers  by 
the  thousand.  The  sweet-scented  daphne 
is  also  in  bloom,  a  mass  of  rose-colour 
crowded  round  the  upper  shoots  of  the  yet 


stone  wall  the  common  little  lizard  ( La - 
certa  muralis )  is  tempted  out  from  his 
winter  quarters  by  the  warm  sun-rays. 
Lying  perfectly  still,  his  jewel  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  light,  he  waits  immovable  till 
fly  or  other  insect  comes  within  reach 
of  his  marvellously  quick  tongue. 
Like  a  toad,  the  lizard  has  the  tongue 
attached  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
hanging  the  reverse  way  towards  the 
throat.  By  a  rapid  movement  it  can 
curl  the  appendage,  darting  it  forwards 
an  inch  or  more  from  the  mouth, 
striking  its  prey  with  unfailing  accuracy, 
taking  the  largest  flies  into  the  mouth 
in  this  manner.  The  little  lizard  is 
sensitive  to  sound  and  can  be  attracted 
by  a  low  whistle.  Fixing  the  eye  on  one, 
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quietly  whistling’  meanwhile,  I  have  fas¬ 
cinated  him  for  fifteen  minutes  while  a 
complete  sketch  was  made.  Afterwards, 
when  the  music  was  interrupted  and  the 
eye  moved,  my  little  friend  dashed  away 
Irom  the  wall  and  was  lost  in  the  mass  of 
trailing  ivy.  They  are  afflicted  in  a 
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peculiar  manner  if  subjected  to  sudden 
fear.  Catch  hold  of  a  specimen  by.  the 
tail,  and  probably  a  kind  of  paralysis  seizes 
him  ;  the  lower  segments  of  the  body 
become  rigid,  break  off,  and  are  left 
quivering  in  the  hand  ;  the  creature  goes 
off  apparently  none  the  wTorse,  and  is  said 
to  grow  a  new  tail.  The  muscular  action 
continues  for  -many  minutes  in  the  frag¬ 
ment  cast  off.  As  February  passes  awray 
and  the  warmer  days  of  March  commence, 
the  young  of  the  lizard  come  out  from  the 


chinks  in  the  walls,  little  yellow  things, 
perhaps  two  inches  in  length.  Never 
have  I  been  able  to  find  their  winter  home  ; 
so  deeply  do  they  penetrate  into  chinks 
and  other  inaccessible  places  that  it  is 
impossible  to  dig  them  out  without  pulling 
down  a  whole  wall.  A  little  later  in  the 

spring  another  lizard 
(Z.  viridis)  will  be  met 
with,  a  splendid 
emerald-green  fellow 
from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  long,  with  a  fat 
body,  well-developed 
fore-legs,  and  taper¬ 
ing  tail ;  lying  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  and 
so  nearly  the  colour 
of  the  grass,  he  is 
easily  overlooked. 
Once,  however,  in 
motion,  his  move¬ 
ments  are  most  rapid  ; 
in  the  most  provoking 
way  he  dashes  from 
stone  to  stone,  a  few 
yards  at  a  time,  luring 
one  on  to  the  chase  : 
but  seldom  is  he  to 
be  caught.  Being  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  and 
without  means  of  self- 
defence,  his  only 
security  lies  in  a  quick 
retreat  from  attack 
or  capture.  The  best 
part  of  his  life  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  spent  in 
the  enjoyment  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  in  catching 
flies. 

Turning  over  a 
heap  of  loose  stones 
beneath  the  exposed 
roots  of  a  beech-tree, 
I  found  one  day  a 
sleepy  old  toad  ( Bufo 
vulgaris).  Fie  did  not 
seem  to  think  the 
season  far  enough  advanced  for  rising 
from  his  state  of  winter  coma  ;  he  was 
sullen  and  refused  to  move,  while  “he 
winked  one  eye  slow.”  From  previous 
experience  I  knew  what  process  he  would 
undergo  before  emerging  from  his  winter 
cell.  It  is  the  season  for  a  new  coat,  and 
he  would  have  to  occupy  a  whole  day  in 
skifining  himself.  The  operation  is 
singular.  Commencing  with  the  hind-leg 
in  his  mouth,  the  joints  of  the  limb  are 
steadily  worked  backwards  and  forwards, 
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the  old  skin  being  gradually  peeled  off  in 
his  mouth  ;  the  same  action  is  repeated 
with  the  corresponding  fore-leg.  By  the 
time  the  two  legs  are  entirely  free  the 
strain  on  the  skin  of  the  back  is  such  that 
it  splits  exactly  along  the  centre  from  the 
head  downwards.  The  process  is  repeated 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  toad  comes 
forth  in  a  brand-new  and  somewhat 


lighter-coloured  skin  ;  he  looks  exhausted 
after  the  severe  struggle  with  himself, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours,  during 
which  he  never  ceases  to  wrestle  dili- 
I  gently. 

From  the  higher  grass  slopes  above  the 
belt  of  pine  forests,  landslips  ot  loose 
earth  and  debris  frequently  occur.  Search¬ 
ing  among  the  stones  of  such  slips,  01 
even  in  the  forest  itself,  a  large  snail-shell 
may  commonly  be  found,  empty  in  winter¬ 
time  ;  the  inhabited  ones  appear  at  the 
proper  season.  It  is  the  Helix  pomaaa , 
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esteemed  a  great  delicacy  of  the  table. 

It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  ordinary 
snail,  having  a  fine  yellowish  white  shell. 

It  can  be  seen  in  the  various  markets 
ready  prepared  for  eating,  being  chopped 
up  with  different  herbs,  made  up  into  a 
paste  and  replaced  in  the  shell. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  Austrian 
pine,  a  conifer  differing  from  the  sapins 

of  the  neighbourhood, 
there  are  often  large 
nests,  at  or  near  the 
terminal  shoots.  They 
are  as  large  and  of 
similar  shape  to  the 
swallow’s  nest  con¬ 
structed  beneath  the 
eaves  of  a  roof,  but 
are  made  from  a 
material  more  resemb¬ 
ling  spun  glass  than 
mud.  At  first  I  had 
mistaken  these  nests 
for  the  work  of  some 
bird,  but  a  closer  in¬ 
spection  proved  them 
to  be  the  home  of  an 
insect.  Again  in 
doubt,  I  thought  it 
was  the  web  of  some 
huge  spider,  spun  in 
countless  threads  of 
finest  gossamer.  With 
difficulty  I  obtained  a 
specimen  for  examina¬ 
tion.  The  structure 
is  very  perfect,  the 
spines  of  the  tree 
forming  a  basis  tor 
the  web,  and  protrud¬ 
ing  through  the  sides 
of  the  nearly  circular 
nest.  The  whole 
frame  is  about  three 
inches  each  way  :  the 
entrance  is  artfully 
contrived  at  the  axil, 
where  the  pine-stem 
and  fruit  join,  affording  the  most  com¬ 
plete  shelter  for  the  inmate.  A  fly  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  surface  failed  to  attract 
the  supposed  spider,  so  nothing  remained 
but  to  open  the  nest,  which  did  not 
belong  to  a  spider,  but  to  the  curious 
processional  moth  ( Cnethocampa  process¬ 
ioned ),  the  winter  stage  being  spent  m 
the  web.  About  April  the  procession 
of  small  caterpillars  comes  out,  march¬ 
ing  for  miles  across  country,  joined  in 
single  file  by  a  thread  of  gossamer  ;  by 
a  wonderful  instinct  the  thread,  if  broken, 
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can  be  recovered  and  rejoined.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  is  poisonous,  exuding  an  irritant 
matter  from  the  hair-like  glands  which  is 
exceedingly  painful  to  the  skin. 

On  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  March,  1  was 
busily  engaged  in  digging  up  several  large 
roots  of  the  cyclamen  in  a  rocky  part  of 
the  forest.  It  was  far  from  any  path,  a 
secluded  dell  where  few  steps  had  pene¬ 
trated.  Occupied  in  moving  the  loose 
stones  and  clearing  the  turnip-shaped 
roots,  my  ear  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a 
hushed  movement  hard  to  express  in 
words.  It  was  not  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
nor  the  clearly-defined,  rapid  sound  of 
lizards  or  snakes  crawling  on  the  ground  ; 
but  it  was  an  indefinite  sense  of  seething 
life  close  at  hand.  Looking  more  care¬ 
fully  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  I 
detected  the  whole  side  of  a  mound  in 
restless  motion,  thousands  of  the  big 
black  ant  creeping  in  every  direction  in 
unceasing  activity.  The  ant-hill  itself  was 
more  the  size  of  a  small  haycock,  some 
four  feet  in  height,  as  measured  with  a 
walking-stick.  Not  content  with  swarm¬ 
ing  over  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
they  were  climbing  and  descending  several 
of  the  pine-trees  in  most  regular  single 
file.  Perhaps  in  idle  curiosity  I  cut  the 
ascending  row  by  killing  a  big  fellow  who 
looked  like  a  leader,  a  captain  of  the  guard, 
a  centurion,  one  having  authority.  The 
whole  column  was  thrown  out  of  gear  ;  an 
instant  stoppage  was  ordered  on  the  line 
of  upward  march.  Some  communication 
appeared  to  pass  between  the  ants  stopped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  corpse  and  the 
descending  line  ;  I  believe  information  was 
carried  down  to  the  head  of  the  colony  in 
the  ant-hill.  Indecision  was  apparent  for 
several  minutes,  odd  messengers  passing 
up  and  down  the  tree  between  the  lines  of 
march.  At  length  a  dozen  ants  assem¬ 
bled  round  the  dead  body  to  carry  it 
away  as  I  thought,  but  in  reality  to  eat 
it.  In  half  an  hour  little  was  left,  small 
companies  of  ants  succeeding  each  other 
to  assist  in  the  clearance.  Later  on,  .after 
having  obtained  my  cyclamen,  1  saw  the 
orderly  line  of  march  had  been  resumed 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  In 
patient  industry  the  countless  swarms 
ascended  and  descended  the  tree-trunk, 
in  search,  I  suppose,  of  food  or  material 
from  the  branches  above. 

In  the  early  spring  the  idea  of  nest¬ 
building  is  dominant  in  the  bird-world. 
Twittering  among  the  branches  of  pines, 
beech,  and  hazel,  one  singular  bird  has 


attracted  my  attention,  forming  a  sort  of 
colony  to  itself,  in  a  solitary  part  of  my 
gorge.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  this  species, 
the  crested  Tit  ( Parus  cr is  tat  us),  I  have 
seen  far  away  from  other  bird  life,  and 
apparently  the  undisputed  possessors  of  a 
small  ravine  high  up  in  the  gorge.  Like 
all  the  tits  it  is  a  small  bird  ;  having  a 
greyish-brown  plumage,  and  a  decided 
crest  of  feathers  bending  towards  the  bill  ; 
round  the  eye  a  circle  of  white  feathers  is 
prominent,  surrounded  again  by  a  distinct 
black  line  ;  the  effect  produced  by  the 
eyes  and  crest  is  singular,  recalling  the 
wise  look  of  an  owl  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Evidently  they  had  assembled  at  this  spot 
in  view  of  the  approaching  building 
season.  One  other  bird  deserves  men¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  hoopoo  ( Upupa  epops), 
migrating  each  winter  to  African  shore’s, 
to  return  in  April  or  May.  It  is  the  size 
of  a  fine  thrush,  the  prevailing  colour 
being  reddish-brown,  changing  to  a 
decided  brick-red  round  the  neck  :  the 
crest  feathers,  ten  to  twelve  in  number, 
are  red,  tipped  with  black,  and  are  very 
prominent,  the  bill  is  long  and  curved  ; 
the  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  with  similar 
coloured  markings  on  the  wings ;  al¬ 
together  this  is  one  of  the  most  tropical- 
looking  birds  found  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  impossible  to  note  more  than  a 
hundredth  part  of  what  can  be  seen  in  a 
Swiss  forest-gorge  by  the  eyes  of  keen 
observers.  The  evergreen,  silent  pines 
have  a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own.  The 
unusual  aspect  of  the  frozen  forest  and 
water  torrent  is  a  strange  study,  while  as 
the  spring  bursts  forth,  the  wealth  of 
animal  life  and  beauty  of  a  rich  flora  are 
all-engrossing.  In  the  heat  of  summer, 
perhaps,  the  forest  atmosphere  is  stifling, 
flowers  become  parched,  and  a  longing 
arises  for  the  higher  and  invigorating 
mountain  stations,  almost  above  the  ranee 
of  forest-life.  Again  in  autumn  a  marvel¬ 
lous  change  occurs.  The  lower  vine-clothed 
slopes  and  densely-wooded  shoulders  of 
the  mountains  become  a  blaze  of  glorious 
colour.  Crimson,  amber,  russet,  green, 
brown,  and  gold,  vie  with  each  other  in  a 
splendour  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by 
the  autumn  tints  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  In  the  midst  of  this  wealth  of 
colour,  the  ever  blue  lake  of  Geneva  lies 
surrounded  by  massive  chains  of  the  Savoy 
and  Jura  peaks,  touched  with  the  fresh 
snows  of  November,  and  forming  as  fine 
a  picture  as  ever  nature  can  depict. 
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no  half 


IN  some  natures  there  are 

tones,  nothing-  but  raw  primary 
colours.  John  Bodman  was  a  man  who 
|  was  always  at  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
This  probably  would  not  have  mattered  if 
he  had  not  married  a  wife  whose  nature 
*!  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  his  own. 

Doubtless  there  exists  in  this  world 
precisely  the  right  woman  for  any  given 
man  to  marry,  and  vice  versa,  but  when 
you  consider  that  a  human  being  has  the 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  only 
a  few  hundred  people,  and  out  of  the  few 
hundred  that  there  are  but  a  dozen  or  so 
whom  he  knows  intimately,  and  out  of 
the  dozen  one  or  two  friends  at  most,  it 
will  easily  be  seen,  when  we  remember 
the  number  of  millions  who  inhabit  this 
world,  that  probably,  since  the  earth  was 
created,  the  right  man  has  never  yet  met 
the  right  woman.  The  mathematical 
chances  are  all  against  such  a  meeting, 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  divorce  courts 
exist.  Marriage  at  best  is  but  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  if  two  people  happen  to  be 
united  who  are  of  an  uncompromising 
nature  there  is  trouble. 

In  the  lives  of  these  two  young  people 
there  was  no  middle  distance.  The  result 


was  bound  to  be 
either  love  or  hate, 
and  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bod¬ 
man  it  was  hate 
of  the  most  bitter 
and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  kind. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper  is  considered  a  just 
cause  tor  obtaining  a  divorce,  but  in 

England  no  such  subtle  distinction  is 
made,  and  so  until  the  wife  became 

criminal,  or  the  man  became  both  criminal 
and  cruel,  those  two  were  linked  together 
with  a  bond  that  only  death  could  sever. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  matter  was  only  made  the 
more  hopeless  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bod¬ 
man  lived  a  blameless  life,  and  her 
husband  was  no  worse,  but  rather  better 
than  the  majority  of  men.  Perhaps, 
however,  that  statement  held  only  up  to 
a  certain  point,  for  John  Bodman  had 
reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  at  all 
hazards.  If  he  had  been  a  poor  man  he 
would  probably  have  deserted  her,  but  he 
was  rich,  a*d  a  man  cannot  freely  leave  a 
prospering  business  because  his  domestic 
life  happens  not  to  be  happy. 

When  a  man’s  mind  dwells  too  much 
on  any  one  subject,  no  one  can  tell  just  hour 
far  he  will  go.  The  mind  is  a  delicate 
instrument,  and  even  the  law  recognises 
that  it  is  easily  thrown  from  its  balance. 
Bodman’s  friends — for  he  had  friends — 
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claim  that  his  mind  was  unhinged  ;  but 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  sus¬ 
pected  the  truth  of  the  episode,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  important,  as 
it  was  the  most  ominous,  event  in  his  life. 

Whether  John  Bodman  was  sane  or 
insane  at  the  time  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
murder  his  wife,  will  never  be  known,  but 
there  was  certainly  craftiness  in  the 
method  he  devised  to  make  the  crime 
appear  the  result  of  an  accident.  Never¬ 
theless,  cunning  is  often  a  quality  in  a 
mind  that  has  gone  wrong. 

Mrs.  Bodman  well  knew  how  much  her 
presence  afflicted  her  husband,  but  her 
nature  was  as  uncompromising  as  his,  and 
her  hatred  of  him  was,  if  possible,  more 
bitter  than  his  hatred  of  her.  Wherever 
he  went,  she  accompanied  him,  and 
perhaps  the  idea  of  murder  would  never 
have  occurred  to 
him  if  she  had 
not  been  so  per¬ 
sistent  in  forcing 
her  presence 
upon  him  at  all 
times  and  on  all 
occasions.  So, 
when  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  her 
that  he  intended 
to  spend  the 
month  of  July 
in  Switzerland, 
she  said  no¬ 
thing,  but  made 
her  preparations 
for  the  journey. 

On  this  occasion 
he  did  not  pro¬ 
test,  as  was 
usual  with  him, 
and  so  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  this  si¬ 
lent  couple  de¬ 
parted. 

There  is  a  hotel 
near  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops  which 
stands  on  a  ledge 
over  one  of  the 
great  glaciers.  It 
is  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the 
level  of  the  sea, 
and  it  stands 
alone,  reached 
by  a  toilsome 
road  that  zig- 


miles.  There  is  a  wonderful  view  of 
snow-peaks  and  glaciers  from  the  ver¬ 
andahs  of  this  hotel,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  many  picturesque  walks  to 
points  more  or  less  dangerous. 

John  Bodman  knew  the  hotel  well,  and 
in  happier  days  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  vicinity.  Now  that 
the  thought  of  murder  arose  in  his  mind, 
a  certain  spot  two  miles  distant  from 
this  hotel  continually  haunted  him.  It 
was  a  point  of  view  overlooking  every¬ 
thing,  and  its  extremity  was  protected  by 
a  low  and  crumbling  wall.  He  arose  one 
morning  at  four  o’clock,  slipped  unnoticed 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  went  to  this  point, 
which  was  locally  named  the  Hanging 
Outlook.  His  memory  had  served  him 
well.  It  was  exactly  the  spot,  he  said  to 
himself.  The  mountain  which  rose  up 


zags  up  the  " 

mountain  for  six  “  ‘  i  shall  be  ready  at  nine  o’clock,’  she  repeated  after  him.” 


'  “  SHE  FACED  HIM  WITH  A  EIGHT  HE  HAD  NEVER  BEFORE  SEEN  IN  HER 

EYES— A  LIGHT  OF  INSANITY  AND  OF  HATRED.” 


behind  it  was 
wild  and  pre¬ 
cipitous.  There 
were  no  in¬ 
habitants  near 
to  over-look 
the  place.  The 
distant  hotel 
was  hidden  by 
a  shoulder  of 
rock.  The 
mountains  on 
the  other  side 
of  the  valley 
were  too  far 
away  to  make 
it  possible  for 
any  casual 
tourist  or  in¬ 
habitant  to  see 
what  was  going- 
on  on  the 
Hanging  Out¬ 
look.  Far  down 
in  the  valley 
the  only  town 
in  view  seemed 
like  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  little 
toy  houses. 

One  glance 
over  the  crumb¬ 
ling  wall  at 
the  edge  was  generally  sufficient  for  a 
visitor  of  even  the  strongest  nerves. 
There  was  a  sheer  drop  of  more  than  a 
mile  straight  down,  and  at  the  distant 
bottom  were  jagged  rocks  and  stunted 
trees  that  looked  in  the  blue  haze  like 
shrubbery. 

“This  is  the  spot,”  said  John  Bodman 
to  himself,  “and  to-morrow  morning  is 
the  time.” 

John  Bodman  had  planned  his  crime  as 
grimly  and  relentlessly,, and  as  coolly  as 
ever  he  had  concocted  a  deal  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There  was  no  thought  in  his 
mind  of  mercy  for  his  unconscious  victim. 
His  hatred  had  carried  him  far. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  he 
said  to  his  wife  :  “I  intend  to  take  a  walk 

in  the  mountains.  Do  vou  wish  to  come 

#  * 
with  me  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  she  answered  briefly. 

“Very  well,  then,”  he  said;  “I  shall 
be  ready  at  nine  o’clock.” 

“  I  shall  be  ready  at  nine  o’clock,”  she 
repeated  after  him. 

At  that  hour  they  left  the  hotel  together, 
to  which  he  was  shortly  to  return  alone. 
They  spoke  no  word  to  each  other  on  their 
way  to  the  Hanging  Outlook.  The  path 


was  practically  level,  skirting  the  moun¬ 
tains,  for  the  Hanging  Outlook  was  not 
much  higher  above  the  sea  than  the  hotel. 

John  Bodman  had  formed  no  fixed  plan 
for  his  procedure  when  the  place  was 
reached.  He  resolved  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  Now  and  then  a  strange 
fear  arose  in  his  mind  that  she  might 
cling  to  him  and  possibly  drag  him  over 
the  precipice  with  her.  He  found  himself 
wondering  whether  she  had  any  premoni¬ 
tion  of  her  fate,  and  one  of  his  reasons 
for  not  speaking  was  the  fear  that  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  might  possibly  arouse 
her  suspicions.  He  resolved  that  his 
action  should  be  sharp  and  sudden,  that 
she  tnight  have  no  chance  either  to  help 
herself,  or  to  drag  him  with  her.  Of  her 
screams  in  that  desolate  region  he  had  no 
fear.  No  one  could  reach  the  spot  except 
from  the  hotel,  and  no  one  that  morning 
had  left  the  house  even  for  an  expedition 
to  the  glacier — one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  popular  trips  from  the  place. 

Curiously  enough,  when  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  HangingOutlook,  Mrs. 
Bodman  stopped  and  shuddered.  Bodman 
looked  at  her  through  the  narrow  slits  of 
his  veiled  eyes,  and  wondered  again  if  she 
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had  any  suspicion.  No  one  can  tell,  when 
two  people  walk  closely  together,  what 
unconscious  communication  one  mind 
may  have  with  another. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  asked 
gruffly.  “  Are  you  tired  ?  ” 

“John,”  she  cried,  with  a  gasp  in  her 
voice,  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  “don’t  you 
think  that  if  you  had  been  kinder  to  me 
at  first  things  might  have  been 
different  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  he  answered,  not 
looking  at  her,  “  that  it  is  rather  late  in 
the  day  for  discussing  the  matter.” 

“  I  have  much  to  regret,”  she  said 
quaveringly.  “Have  you  nothing?” 

“  No,”  he  answered. 

“  Very  well,”  said  his  wife,  with  the 
usual  hardness  returning  to  her  voice.  “  I 
was  merely  giving  you  a  chance. 
Remember  that.” 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  sus¬ 
piciously. 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  said,  ‘  ‘  giving 
me  a  chance  ?  I  want  no  chance  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  from  you.  A  man  accepts 
nothing  from  one  he  hates.  My  feeling 
towards  you  is,  I  imagine,  no  secret  to 
you.  We  are  tied  together,  and  you  have 
done  your  best  to  make  the  bondage 
insupportable.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  with  her  eyes  on 
the  ground,  “  we  are  tied  together — we 
are  tied  together  !  ” 

She  repeated  these  words  under  her 
breath  as  they  walked  the  few  remaining 
steps  to  the  Outlook.  Bodman  sat  down 
upon  the  crumbling  wall.  The  woman 
dropped  her  alpenstock  on  the  rock,  and 
walked  nervously  to  and  fro,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands.  Her  husband  caught 
his  breath  as  the  terrible  moment  drew 
near. 

“  Why  do  you  walk  about  like  a  wild 
animal?”  he  cried,  “come  here  and  sit 
down  beside  me  and  be  still.” 

She  faced  him  with  a  light  he  had  never 
before  seen  in  her  eyes — a  light  of  insanity 
and  of  hatred. 

“  I  walk  like  a  wild  animal,”  she  said, 

“  because  I  am  one.  You  spoke  a  moment 
ago  of  your  hatred  of  me,  but  you  are  a 
man,  and  your  hatred  is  nothing  to  mine. 
Bad  as  you  are,  much  as  you  wish  to 
break  the  bond  which  ties  us  together, 
there  are  still  things  which  I  know  you 
would  not  stoop  to.  I  know  there  is  no 
thought  of  murder  in  your  heart,  but  there 
is  in  mine,  I  will  show  you,  John  Bodman, 
how  much  l  hate  you.” 

The  man  nervously  clutched  the  stone 


beside  him,  and  gave  a  guilty  start  as  she 
mentioned  murder 

“  Yes,”  she  continued,  “  I  have  told  all 
my  friends  in  England  that  I  believed  you 
intended  to  murder  me  in  Switzerland.” 

“  Good  God  !  ”  he  cried.  “  How  could 
you  say  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

“  I  say  it  to  show  how  much  I  hate 
you  — how  much  I  am  prepared  to  give 
for  revenge.  I  have  warned  the  people 
at  the  hotel,  and  when  we  left  two  men 
followed  us.  The  proprietor  tried  to 
persuade  me  not  to  accompany  you.  In 
a  few  moments  those  two  men  will  come 
in  sight  of  the  Outlook.  Tell  them,  if  you 
think  they  will  believe  you,  that  it  was  an 
accident.” 

The  mad-woman  tore  from  the  front  of 
her  dress  shreds  of  lace  and  scattered 
them  around. 

Bodman  started  up  to  his  feet  crying, 
“  What  are  you  about?”  But  before  he 
could  move  toward  her  she  precipitated 
herself  over  the  wall,  and  went  shrieking 
and  whirling  down  the  awful  abyss. 

The  next  moment  two  men  hurriedly 
appeared  around  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 


“BUT  BEFORE  HE  COULD  MOVE  TOWARD  HER 
SHE  ^PRECIPITATED  HERSELF  OVER  THE  WALL,  AND 
WENT  SHRIEKING  AND  WHIRLING  DOWN  THE 
AWFUL  ABYSS.” 

found  the  man  standing  alone.  Even  in  his 
bewilderment  he  realised  that  if  he  told 
the  truth  he  would  not  be  believed. 
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AT  least,  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  giving  an  an¬ 
swer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  to  the  now  oft 
repeated  question 
“Should  women  smoke?”  The  grow¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  smoking  amongst 
women  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  development  of  common 
sense  in  the  female  sex  (to  which  I 
have  the  great  honour  to  belong) ;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  opposite  sex  has  not  advanced  in 
proportion,  and  that  in  this  conservative 
country,  where  prejudices  die  harder  than 
in  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
many  men  are  still  absurdly  shocked  it 
they  see  a  woman  enjoying  a  cigarette. 

Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  understand  from  any  dispassionate  or 
logical  point  of  view.  Men  are  never 
weary  of  justifying  their  love  of  tobacco 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  “  man’s  best 
friend  ”  ;  that  it  is  the  best  if  not  the  only 
soother  of  overworked  brains  and  nerves  ; 
that  it  adds  an  acuter  sense  of  enjoyment 
to  that  of  well-earned  repose ;  that  it 
smoothes  their  path  through  life,  heighten¬ 
ing  joy  and  soothing  sorrow.  1  hey  are 
perfectly  right  in  their  appreciation  of  its 
many  subtle  benefits  ;  but  if  it  is  all  this 
why  should  women  not  share  in  this  last 
and  best  gift  of  the  gods  ?  In  every  way 
if  the  habit  of  smoking  had  to  be  reserved 
for  oqe  sex  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
(which  heaven  forfend  !)  it  would  be 
certainly  more  logical  to  hand  over 
tobacco  to  women  and  let  men  go  with¬ 
out.  For  in  every  way  it  is  more  fitted 
for  us  than  it  is  for  men.  There  is  no 
denying  that  women’s  nervous  organisa¬ 
tions  are  far  more  delicate  and  acute  than 
those  of  the  majority  of  men  ;  that  trivial 
things  will  affect  them  which  leave  men 
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unmoved  ;  that  the  thousand  and  one 
little  irritations  of  their  daily  existence 
tell  upon  them  in  often  a  most  unfortunate 
way,  which  has  even  been  known  in  acute 
cases  to  go  so  far  as  to  become  manifest 
in  the  nagging  of  husbands  and  untimely 
fits  of  hysterics.  Is  it  therefore  too 
much  to  suppose — granting  to  tobacco 
those  soothing  qualities  which  men  claim 
for  their  beloved  herb — that  a  daily  use  ot 
cigarettes  would  tend  largely  to  eliminate 
the  sense  of  irritation  against  things  in 
general  from  which  many  ladies  suffer, 
and  induce  a  more  philosophical  frame  ot 
mind  to  the  benefit  of  their  husbands 
and  of  the  world  at  large  ? 

Hear  what  one  of  our  most  graceful 
modern  writers  of  Vers  de  Soaete,  Mr. 
Cotsford  Dick,  has  to  say  on  the  subject, 
for  indeed  no  one  could  state  the  case 
better  than  he  : 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CIGARETTE. 

(by  one  of  them.) 

Now,  ’tis  really  quite  a  shame 
For  the  sterner  sex  to  blame 
Without  heed 

All  their  sisters  who  may  find 
Consolation  to  the  mind 
1 11  a  “  weed.” 

Pray,  why  shouldn’t  we  enjoy 
That  most  tranquillising  toy 
Now  and  then  ? 

Why  should  custom  thus  confine 
Such  a  pleasant  anodyne 
To  you  men  ? 

Our  lives  are  just  as  harried, 

Be  we  single — be  we  married 
As  are  yours. 

(Ah  !  the  suffering  unknown 
That  a  woman  without  moan 
Oft  endures  !) 
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And  you  say  tobacco  serves 
The  tension  of  your  nerves 
To  unloose  ; 

Let  the  sauce  good  for  the  gander 
Then  be  seasoned  without  slander 
For  the  goose  ! 

In  the  small  domestic  round 
What  annoyances  are  found 
Day  by  day  ! 

In  this  dropping-well  of  cares 
The  soft  stone  of  patience  wears 
Quite  away. 

When  at  seven  Madame  Vine 
Sends  the  gown  that  I  must  dine 
Out  at  eight  in, 

And  the  sleeve  is  put  in  wrong, 

And  the  skirt  is  miles  too  long 
To  walk  straight  in  ; 

When  my  treasure  of  a  cook 
Wears  a  supercilious  look 
As  I  ask 

Why  the  joint  that  yestere’en 
Seemed  so  plump  is  now  so  lean  ? 
(Morning  task  !) ; 

When  that  scatterbrained  Sophia 
Disregards  the  drawing-room  fire, 

And  the  boy 

That  in  buttons  I  have  placed 
Shows  a  Bacchanalian  taste 
For  “  the  boy  ”  ; 

Why,  when  all  these  petty  woes 
Make  a  total  big  as  those 
Borne  by  man, 

Mayn’t  we  have  the  blessed  chance 
Our  comfort  to  advance 
If  we  can  ? 

It  should  be  a  female  “grief” 

That  our  temper  that  relief 
Must  forego 

Which  a  “  Melachrino  ”  sweet, 

In  its  papillote  so  neat, 

Could  bestow. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
most  irritable  person  to  continue  in  an 
acutely  bad  temper  if  he  or  she  has  a 
cigarette  between  his  or  her  lips,  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Indians 
that  they  knew  the  sacred  and  soothing 
influences  of  the  “pipe  of  peace.”  The 
cigarette  may  be  commenced  under  a 
smarting  sense  of  unmerited  injury,  of 
acute  impatience  at  the  beetle-like  stu¬ 
pidity  of  man  in  general  and  particular, 
but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  blue 
smoke  and  the  penetrating  aroma  of  the 
little  peacemaker  will  begin  to  tell.  The 
“  nerves  that  were  all  in  knots  ”  will 
relax  ;  the  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin 
and  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  which  so  often 
accompanies  acute  nervous  irritation  will 
give  place  to  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
delicious  bath  of  milk  ;  a  more  charitable 


view  of  defective  male  human  nature  will 
gradually  assert  itself,  until  the  last  trace 
of  temper  is  wiped  out  by  the  wily 
suggestion  of  the  little  peacemaker  that 
the  manifest  superiority  of  the  feminine 
intellect  should  deal  tenderly  with  the 
inferior  stupidity  and  denseness  of  the 
male,  and  by  the  time  the  cigarette  is 
finished  peace  once  more  reigns  supreme 
and  man  is  graciously  forgiven  for  some¬ 
thing  he  has  never  dreamt  of  doing. 
What  other  vegetable  than  the  “  Holy 
Herb,”  the  “  Herbe propre  a  tous  les  maux 
the  “ Panacee  antardique the  “  Herbe  a  la 
Reine  ”  (from  Catherine  de  Medici’s  use  of 
it),  the  “ Sana  sancta  Pidorum ,”  the  “ Hei/ig 
Wundkraut the  “divine  tobacco”  of 
Spenser’s  Faery  Queen,  the  “'Holy  Herb 
Nicotian  ”  sung  by  Lilly  (the  euphuist  and 
court  poet  to  Queen  Elizabeth),  could 
accomplish  the  miracle  of  making  an 
angry  woman  change  her  mind  ?  Is  it 
therefore  understandable  that  man  should 
wish  to  keep  this  wholly  admirable  gift 
of  the  Immortals  to  himself,  and  refuse  to 
see  that  thereby  he  is  depriving  himself 
of  his  most  useful  ally  and  indeed  his 
“  best  friend  ”  ? 

All  wise  students  of  the  art  of  living 
know  that  altruism  in  the  affections  is 
the  best  means  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
and  acutest  form  of  pleasurable  sensation. 
By  developing  the  powers  of  enjoyment  in 
a  being  you  love  it  is  unquestionable  that 
you  thereby  double  and  intensify  your 
own  sensations  ;  and  the  Biblical  precept, 
“  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,”  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  wisdom  for  those 
who  wish  to  attain  to  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  hap¬ 
piness  here  on  earth.  Altruism  makes 
every  enjoyment  as  many-sided  and  as 
full  of  changing  colour  as  the  patterns 
of  a  kaleidoscope,  never  twice  the 
same  ;  but  the  enjoyments  of  selfishness 
are  pitifully  limited  and  as  such  to  be 
abhorred  by  the  true  artist.  My  readers 
may  think  that  I  have  wandered  somewhat 
from  my  subject,  but  that  is  not  the  case, 
for  I  am  but  extending  my  plea  that 
women  should  be  given  free  access  to,  and 
encouragement  in,  the  use  of  the  “  Holy 
Herb.”  What  an  extension  of  communion 
there  is,  for  instance,  between  husband  and 
wife  when  they  both  smoke,  instead  of 
the"  one  wearing  an  air  of  resignation 
calculated  to  irritate  a  saint  and  the  other 
that  of  an  obstinate  criminal  hardened  in 
selfish  sin  !  When  the  gracious  presence 
of  our  Lady  Nicotine  is  felt  in  a  household 
there  reign  peace  and  good  understand- 
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'ng-  The  ugly  imps  of  bickering  and 
nagging,  of  impatience  and  recrimination, 
spread  their  wings  and  fly  elsewhere, 
knowing  that  the  Nicotian  goddess  has 
the  household  under  her  wing,  and  that 
the  daily  incense  burnt  on  her  altar  is  an 
atmosphere  wherein  imps  of  evil  tempers 
cannot  live. 

There  is  yet  another  account  on  which 
tobacco  should  be  specially  recommended 
to  women,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  it 
conduces  to  dignified  repose.  The  modern 
woman  is  a  thing  hung  upon  wires. 
Restlessness  is  her  element.  She  can 
never  be  still  for  five  minutes  at  a  time. 
From  morning  till  night  she  is  “  on  the 
ramp  ”  in  some  way  or  another.  Repose, 
that  crowning  grace  and  dignity  of  woman, 
is  unknown  to  her.  The  restfulness  that 
emanates  from  some  people  like  a  soothing 
balm,  the  restfulness  of  strength  that 
seems  to  give  new  life  to  every  one  that 
comes  into  intimate  contact  with  it,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  her  society,  at  least  not 
until  she  is  taught  wisdom  and  tobacco. 
The  pleasure  to  a  tired,  harassed  man 
(for  men  are  often  harrassed,  oh  !  my 
sisters  !  though  many  of  you  will  never 
believe  it)  to  find  his  way  back  from  his 
office  to  a  quiet  drawing-room  where  the 
lamps  are  lit  under  the  transparent  shades, 
where  a  fire  of  sea-timber  is  making  the 
hearth  brilliant  with  blue  and  violet 
flames,  where  deep  arm-chairs  invite  the 
tired  limbs  and  a  well-stuffed  bolster 
just  catches  and  supports  the  nape  of  the 
weary  head,  where  a  tea-table  makes 
one  corner  bright  with  its  gleaming  silver, 
and  where,  as  the  crowning  concentra¬ 
tion  of  that  peace  and  repose  for  which 
he  has  been  longing  all  day,  a  low-voiced 
woman  welcomes  him  rising  out  of  the 
billowy  silken  cushions  of  the  sofa,  a 
cigarette  just  removed  from  her  lips 
while  the  blue  smoke  still  encircles  her 
head  like  a  nimbus,  or,  as  it  were,  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  thoughts 
with  which  she  has  been  unconsciously 
hastening  his  homeward  way — is  it  too 
much  to  say,  oh  !  men,  my  brothers  ! 
that  such  an  experience  when  you  in 
your  turn  sink  into  the  chair  with  your 
back  to  the  lamp,  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar 
between  your  lips,  your  favourite  drink  at 
your  elbow,  and  your  wife  smoking  her 
cigarette  opposite  to  you,  is  a  foretaste  of 
a  paradise  that,  for  practical  use,  far  out¬ 
does  that  of  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
Prophet  ?  The  atmosphere  of  tobacco  is 
an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  compan¬ 
ionship.  Your  thoughts  are  apt  to  work 
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in  unison  as  you  each  watch  the  rings  and 
eddies  of  that  lovely  pale  blue  smoke  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  quiet  air.  The  beatitude  of 
contemplation,  the  foretaste  of  eternal 
rest  are  yours,  while  those  delicate  clouds 
encompass  you  about,  shutting  out  as  it 
were  the  noisy  work-a-day  world  with  its 
sordid  elements  and  its  ugly  realism 
Tobacco  is  poetry  in  solid  form  which  can 
be  dissolved  at  will  by  the  smoker.  Did 
not  the  “famous  physician”  Raphael 
Thorius  smoke  till  he  became  inspired 
with  Latin  poetry  and  gave  the  world  his 
Hymnus  Tabari?  How  much  of  modern 
poetry  of  the  best  kind  but  owes  its 
inception  to  our ‘Lady  Nicotine,  and  why 
therefore  should  not  that  great  goddess, 
whose  incense  is  offered  up  millions 
upon  millions  of  altars  every  dav  and 
night  all  over  the  world,  have  her 
female  worshippers  and  priestesses  to 
add  a  feminine  charm  and  grace  to  her 
rites  and  worship  ? 

There  are  good  and  numerous  prece¬ 
dents  for  women  smoking.  All  over  the 
Continent  cigarettes  are  in  daily  use  with 
women,  particularly  with  those  of  the 
upper  classes  ;  and  certainly  it  has  never 
occurred  to  the  most  narrow-minded  and 
prejudiced  traveller  to  advance  that  ladies 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  or 
France,  are  masculine  in  their  manners. 
As  regards  that  it  is  perhaps  a  curious 
anomaly  that  the  one  country  in  Europe 
— England— where  smoking  amongst 
women  is  the  exception,  is  the  one  country 
that  has  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  in¬ 
venting  that  epicene  horror  the  “manly” 
woman,  who  cuts  her  hair  short,  wears 
men’s  shirts,  hats,  cravats,  gloves,  and 
boots,  and  does  her  best  to  ignore  the 
honour  which  is  hers  in  belonging  to  that 
sex  whereon  Nature  has  placed  her  finest 
and  most  delicate  artistic  workmanship 
and  finish  in  every  detail.  As  that  most 
gifted  of  women,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  says  in  one  of  her  letters, 
d  propos  of  regretting  that  she  had  not 
seen  Georges  Sand  smoke,  “The  cigarette 
is  properly  a  feminine  weapon  if  properly 
understood  :  ”  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  will  certainly  be  shared  by  any  one 
who  has  seen  Russian  or  Spanish  ladies 
smoke.  The  poets  and  writers  of  the 
early  days  of  the  seventeenth  century 
make  many  allusions  to  ladies’  smoking 
as  being  one  of  the  customs  of  the 
day,  even  at  the  theatre.  Miss  Pardoe, 
in  her  History  of  t/ie  Court  of  Louis  XIV., 
describes  how  the  King’s  daughters 
appreciated  the  use  of  tobacco  (in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  their  sire  hated 
tobacco  in  every  form)  even  though  they 
were  obliged  “  to  borrow  their  pipes  from 
the  officers  of  the  Swiss  Guard.”  But  the 
inherent  ugliness  of  the  pipe  would  rightly 
always  militate  against  its  universal 
adoption  by  women,  whereas  the  cigarette 
seems  to  have  been  created  especially  for 
feminine  fingers  and  lips.  In  Mr. 
Fairholt’s  delightful  little  book  Tobacco: 
its  History  and  Associations ,  he  reproduces 
an  illustration  of  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in 
the  year  1650  wherein  she  is  represented 
with  a  pipe  (from  which  the  smoke  is  curl¬ 
ing)  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  her 
tobacco  box  ;  and  as  Mr.  Fairholt  justly 
remarks,  “  she  wields  the  pipe  in  a  very 
graceful  and  ladylike  manner.”  Even 
pipe-smoking,  however,  was  a  far  more 
commendable  and  ornamental  habit  than 
that  which  obtained  at  a  later  period, 
and  which  can  still  be  remembered 
by  persons  now  alive, — the  custom 
of  taking  snuff,  which  from  its  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  results  might  in¬ 
deed  be  termed  a  “filthy  and  disgusting 
habit.”  Yet  the.  nobles  et  honnestes  dames , 
as  old  Brantome  would  say,  who  filled 
their  delicate  nostrils  with  rappee,  and 
dribbled  it  over  the  laces  of  their  bodices, 
were  never  gibbeted  in  their  day  as  being 
“masculine”  because  they  shared  in  the 
universal  appreciation  of  the  fragrant  weed 
of  Virginia.  On  the  contrary  they  found 
poets  to  sing  their  praises  even  when 
indulging  in  this  habit,  as  witness  the 
following  lines  written  by  Arbuckle  in  his 
“  Poem  on  Snuff”  in  1719  :  — 

“  With  snuff  the  beauteous  Celia  shades  her 
face 

And  adds  a  foil  to  every  obvious  grace. 

Her  lips  o’erspread  with  dusky  Vigo  speak 
The  brighter  colour  on  her  lovely  cheek  : 
Nay,  underneath  the  tawny  shade  they  wear 
The  lips  themselves  more  beautiful  appear. 
For  beauty  mask’d,  like  the  great  few  who 
shun  , 

The  praise  and  honour  by  their  merits  won, 
By  how  much  it  denies  its  own  applause, 
Or  seems  but  so  to  do,  a  greater  draws — 
For  apt  to  imagine  more  than  is  conceal'd, 
The  fancy  heightens  every  charm  that’s 
veil’d.” 

Has  man  grown  therefore  more  selfish 
since  the  days  of  Arbuckle,  and  more 


wishful  to  keep  the  good  things  of -this 
world  to  himself,  that  tobacco  in  its 
pleasantest  and  most  harmless  form 
should  now  be'  looked  upon  by  many  as 
his  sole  prerogative,  and  one  from  which 
we  poor  women  must  be  kept  out  at  all 
hazards  ?  There  is  an  Italian  proverb 
that  says  “  Al  co?itadino  non  si  deve  mat  far 
safer e  quanto  e  buono  il formaggio  con  le  fere  ” 
(never  let  a  farmer  know  how  good  are 
cheese  and  pears  together),  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Englishman’s  attitude  as 
regards  women  and  tobacco  is  based  on 
much  the  same  idea  as  the  Italian  proverb. 
Yet  in  common  charity,  why  deny  to 
women  the  soothing  influences  of  that 
most  blessed  herb,  Pherbe  prof  re  a  tousles 
maux  ?  To  women-workers  it  is  an  in¬ 
estimable  boon,  especially  to  those  hard- 
worked  sisters  of  ours  whose  pittance 
does  not  permit  of  Lucullian  repasts. 
To  them  a  cigarette  and  a  cup  ol  coffee 
would  often  wipe  away  the  hateful  memory 
of  the  greasy  chop,  the  rank  rasher  of 
bacon,  or  the  tough  slice  of  beef,  which 
their  delicate  palates  would  hardly  allow 
them  to  swallow.  Why  should  they  have 
to  hide  like  criminals  to  enjoy  the 
cigarette  which  is  probably  the  only 
entirely  satisfactory  taste  and  flavour 
they  know  in  the  twenty-four  hours? 
The  cost  of  the  cigarette  is  infinitesimal, 
the  satisfaction  illimitable  as  the  delicate 
clouds  bear  away  all  irritation  and  fatigue 
and  leave  contentment  behind  instead. 
Why  should  not  this  perfectly  innocent 
enjoyment  be  theirs,  when  and  where 
they  please  ?  Think  of  it,  oh  !  men  my 
brothers  !  think  of  the  boon  that  tobacco 
can  be  to  women  of  all  classes ;  for, 
bundles  of  nerves  as  we  are,  we  need 
even  more  than  you  do  something  to 
enable  us  to  bear  the  sturm  und  drang  of 
existence  with  all  its  multitudinous 
modern  developments  and  exigencies  ; 
and  when  next  you  see  your  wife  watching 
you  with  envious  eyes  as  you  smoke  your 
cigarette  at  the  end  of  a  tiring  day, 
encourage  her  to  share  your  enjoyment 
with  you,  remembering  with  Sir  Launfal 
that  the -best  communion  is — 

“Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 
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AD Y  COLIN  CAMP¬ 
BELL  makes  her¬ 
self  the  powerful 
advocate  of  a  bad 
‘^5  cause — so  powerful 
indeed  that,  bad 
as  the  cause  is,  it  loses  half  its  repulsive¬ 
ness  in  her  hands.  This  must  needs  be  with 
any  subject  whatsoever  that  is  touched  by  a 
clever  and  beautiful  woman.  But  for  all  the 
personal  and  individual  charms  of  this 
special  defender  of  the  Smoking-  Woman, 
we,  who  are  on  the  other  side,  must  be 
as  sturdy  in  our  opposition  as  before,  and 
do  ‘what  we  can  to  save  the  young-  and 
weak  from  following  after  bad  examples 
and  falling  with  the  ruck  into  evil  ways. 

Grant  that  this  question  of  the  Smoking 
Woman  is  a  mere  question  of  sentiment, 
of  taste,  no  more  intrinsic  to  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  sex  than  fashions  in 
dress  or  shibboleths  in  speech,  still, 
taste  and  sentiment  have  their  rightful 
claims  to  consideration,  and  those  who 
violate  them,  though  they  may  not  be 
among  the  most  depraved,  cannot  be 
amonsr  the  most  refined  of  their  sex. 
The  sweetest  and  most  modest  girl  now 
goes  dccolletee  without  shame  ;  but  the  first 
woman  who  wore  the  “  Corinthian  dress  ” 
was  a  bold  baggage  who  put  to  the  blush 
her  high-necked  sisters.  So,  the  first 
young  widow  who  showed  her  hair  and 
made  her  weeds  more  attractive  ot 
admiration  than  symbolic  ot  mourning, 
was  assuredly  one  who  had  not  loved 
her  husband  too  well,  but  one  who  was 
more  glad  than  grieved  when  she  decked 
herself  in  the  trappings  of  woe  which 
were  really  the  signs  of  her  deliverance. 
Now,  the  most  heart-broken  woman  of  all 
that  mournful  million  wears  a  becoming 
little  custard-cap  which  enhances  her  good 
points  and  shows  off  her  pretty  hair  to 
the  best  advantage,  without  a  thought  of 
the  alluring  effect  of  her  costume  and 


with  only  grief  and  dismay  in  her  heart. 
And  we.re  she  to  go  back  to  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  forbidding  fashion,  she  would 
be  more  self-conscious  than  sincere,  and 
infinitely  ridiculous  into  the  bargain.  So 
that  propriety  and  conventional  modesty 
and  conformity  to  the  law  of  sentiment  as 
it  obtains  at  the  time,  are  all  removable 
matters  without  firm  foundations,  save  in 
that  unchangeable  principle— the  instinct 
of  the  best  women  to  keep  in  line  with 
the  modesties  of  their  day  and  to  honour 
by  observance  the  restrictions  these 
impose. 

Women  have  won  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  their  liberties,  after  fights 
and  struggles  which  have  left  their  ugly 
marks  scored  deeper  than  the  mere  sur¬ 
face.  They  have  established  their  right 
to  a  collegiate  career,  where,  from  all  one 
hears,  they  are  even  freer  than  their 
’Varsity  brothers.  Those  brothers  have 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proctor  and  his  bulldogs  ;  but  girl  colle¬ 
gians  are  able  to  make  it  very  hot  indeed 
for  any  Lady  Principal  who  should  be  so 
prudish  as  to  object  to  freedoms  not 
usually  indulged  in  by  well-conducted 
maidens.  They  have  established  their 
claim  to  study  in  mixed  classes  subjects 
which,  to  the  Philistine  outsider,  seem  as 
if  they  must  first  revolt  and  then  destroy 
every  vestige  of  modesty  among  them. 
Physiology,  anatomy,  pathology  and  the 
life-school  undertaken  in  companionship 
with  young  men  of  their  own  age,  have 
no  terrors  for  modern  emancipated  girls— 
for  the  bold  and  brazen  class  of  the  Wild 
Woman.  They  see  therein  no  more  un¬ 
suitableness  to  the  best  traditions  of  their 
sex  than  there  is  in  winging  a  pigeon,  or 
sending  a  bullet  crashing  along  the  spine 
of  a  tiger.  This  being  so,  not  un¬ 
naturally  they  refuse  to  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  follow  the  men  into 
the  smoking-room  as  they  have  followed 
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them  elsewhere  ;  nor  why,  having  already 
adopted  so  much,  they  should  not  go  on 
and  adopt  still  more.  When  they  walk 
about  in  cut-away  coats  and  knicker¬ 
bockers,  with  flies  wound  round  their 
bowlers,  and  their  whole  being  a  com¬ 
pound  of  masculinity  and  insurgency 
welded  into  a  kind  of  aggressive,  not 
alluring,  devergondagc,  why  boggle  at  the 
cigarette,  the  cigar,  the  pipe  ?  These 
come  in  the  wake  of  those  other  things  ; 
and  to  object  to  them  is  like  making  a  fuss 
over  the  loss  of  the  unimportant  parapet 
when  the  citadel  has  been  carried.  Why 
lament  the  fringes  when  the  substance 
has  gone  by  the  board  ?  So  they  argue, 
reasonably  enough  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  if  but  lamely  from  ours.  For  what 
they  regard  as  logical  sequence  we  look 
at  as  the  two  wrongs  which  do  not  make 
one  right.  Nor  for  the  life  of  us  can  we 
see  how,  being  unfeminine  in  mind  and 
unsexed  in  pursuits,  takes  off  the  rough 
edge  of  unfemininity  in  habit,  or  makes 
coarseness  less  coarse  or  vulgarity  more 
refined.  But  then,  as  we  said  before 
—all  this  is  a  matter  of  sentiment — of 
taste;  and  “  de  gustibus”  is  one  of  those 
old  saws  the  truth  of  which  is  as  inde¬ 
structible  and  universal  as  human  nature 
itself. 

This  demand  of  women  for  the  right  to 
smoke  with  and  like  men,  may  stand  as 
the  epitome,  the  test-case,  of  the  whole 
woman  question  from  A  to  Z.  In  it  is 
contained  the  frank  assertion  of  woman’s 
supremacy  in  her  right  to  regulate  and 
pare  down  the  man’s  life  according  to  her 
personal  and  more  restricted  sympathies, 
or  to  broaden  out  her  own  practice,  when 
so  she  will,  to  the  pattern  set  by  him. 
When  she  does  not  affect  tobacco  for 
herself,  she  forbids  the  use  of  it  to  him, 
and  boasts,  as  one  of  my  friends  was 
wont  to  boast,  that  when  her  husband 
wishes  to  smoke  he  has  to  put  the  Atlantic 
between  them.  Or  she  writes  broadsheets 
after  the  manner  of  our  quack  adver¬ 
tisements,  setting  forth  the  mysterious 
maladies  of  her  infants  and  young  chil¬ 
dren —  maladies  which  came  and  went  and 
baffled  all  the  physicians  like  so  much 
secret  writing,  but  which  she  finally 
traced  to  the  true  source — their  father’s 
caresses,  which  were  practically  slow 
poison  to  her  babes  because  of  his  baleful 
cigarette  or  still  more  destructive  pipe. 
Thus  she  demonstrates  triumphantly  the 
iniquity  of  the  practice  she  does  not  like, 
and  how  needful  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
world  that  the  brutal  man  should  be 


coerced  and  denied  for  the  sake  of  hjs 
more  delicate  female  belongings. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  she  does  not 
dislike  the  practice  of  smoking  for  him, 
she  demands  the  same  privilege  for  herself, 
and  will  concede  nothing  that  she  may 
not  share.  If,  as  she  says  by  Lady 
Colin’s  mouth,  “  men  are  never  weary 
of  justifying  their  love  of  tobacco  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  ‘  man’s  best  friend  ’  ; 
that  it  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  soother 
of  overworked  brains  and  nerves  ;  that  it 
adds  an  acuter  sense  of  enjoyment  to  that 
of  well-earned  repose  ;  that  it  smooths 
their  path  through  life,  heightening  joy 
and  soothing  sorrow  ”  —  then  “  why 
should  women  not  share  in  this  last  and 
best  gift  of  the  gods?”  Nay.  Lady 
Colin  carries  the  courage  of  her  opinions 
to  their  ultimate  development  and  says 
boldly,  “  If  the  habit  of  smoking  had  to  be 
reserved  for  one  sex  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  (which  heaven  forefend  !)  it 
would  be  certainly  more  logical  to  hand 
over  tobacco  to  women,  and  let  men  go 
without.”  So  that  here  we  have  it — the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  On  the  one 
side,  women  condemn  the  practice  in  men 
as  so  bad  as  to  be  inferentially  poisonous 
to  their  children  ;  on  the  other,  they  claim 
the  right  to  its  use  as  so  necessary  to 
themselves  as  to  argue,  if  need  be,  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  men  in  favour  of  their  own 
more  imperative  requirement.  It  is  a 
case  of  “  Heads  I  win,  Tails  you  lose  ”  all 
round  ;  and  the  Beautiful  Tyrant  sitting 
firm  in  the  saddle. 

Lady  Colin  trounces  the  epicene 
“  manly  woman  ”  as  she  deserves,  argu¬ 
ing  for  the  cigarette  as  a  purely  feminine 
attribute,  adding  but  another  grace, 
another  charm,  to  those  which  are  already 
so  exquisite  and  prepotent.  She  brings 
forward  as  examples  of  the  purest 
femininity  the  ladies  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Austria,  Russia,  France.  But  is  she 
quite  correct  in  adducing  the  ladies  of 
Italy  and  France  as  witnesses  for  her 
cause  ?  The  Advanced  Women— the  demi- 
mondaines- — and  the  peasant  women,  yes  ; 
but  the  really  good,  high-bred,  modest, 
well-conducted  women  ?  Are  not  the 
smokers  in  these  two  countries — let 
Spain  and  Russia  and  Austria  pass — but 
are  not  there  others  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  smokers  in  England? — women  not 
necessarily  bad  but  certainly  so  far 
insurgent  ? — not  necessarily  over  the  line 
but  very  often  on  the  borders?  Here  in 
England,  among  our  smoking  ladies  we 
have  of  course  women  of  perfectly  un- 
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touched  repute,  but  we  also  have  more 
of  the  fringe  ;  and  the  speckled  peaches 
waft  you  a  pretty  strong  whiff  as  they  go 
by.  Still,  that  argument  is  only  tem¬ 
porary.  If  the  custom  became  as 
general  as  the  “low  neck”  for  evening 
wear,  our  best  and  sweetest  would  join  in 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  what  had  been 
a  mark  of  separation  would  become  a  mere 
commonplace  of  conformity.  It  is  only 
in  the  beginning  of  a  social  change  that 
the  pioneers  are  looked  at  askance. 
Granting  the  intrinsic  harmlessness  of  the 
habit,  the  rank  and  file  who  follow  after 
will  escape  both  censure  and  comment. 

But  is  this  habit  intrinsically  harmless 
In  its  whole  sweep?  To  our  mind,  no. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  an  uncleanly  habit 
and  an  unappetising.  It  tinges  the  teeth 
and  it  fouls  the  fingers  ;  while,  lips  heated 
and  a  breath  heavy  with  the  scent  of  stale 
tobacco,  are  surely  less  delightful  than 
the  fragrant  freshness  which  belongs  to 
youth  and  is  associated  with  beauty  in  a 
woman.  And  do  what  she  will  the  scent 
clings,  and  more  persistently  about  her 
than  about  a  man.  By  and  in  her 
long  hair  alone  the  odour  of  tobacco  is 
predominant — an  odour  which  all  her 
specifics  are  powerless  to  banish  in  favour 
of  something  more  subtle  and  enticing. 
Severe  smokers  among  men  are  offensive 
enough,  heaven  knows  !  Add  to  them, 
severe  smokers  among  women,  and  we 
shall  have  a  combination  of  disgust,  a 
reduplication  of  distastefulness,  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate. 

Then,  there  is  so  much  that  women 
have  to  do  where  smoking  would  be  in¬ 
convenient,  but  we  all  know  how  over¬ 
mastering  the  habit  becomes  when  once 
acquired  and  indulged  in.  A  woman 
nursing  her  baby  while  smoking  her  cigar  ; 
your  cook  dropping  the  ashes  of  her  pipe 
into  the  stew  ;  your  lady’s-maid  burning 
little  round  pinholes  in  your  brocade  ;  all 
the  thousand  and  one  household  duties 
which  fall  to  the  share  of  women,  inter¬ 
rupted  or  damaged  by  the  universal  pipe — 
things  would  not  go  so  well  then  as  now, 
where  my  lady  indulges  her  tastes  with  as 
yet  the  discretion  of  the  unaccustomed, 
and  where  Betty  and  Molly  would  be 
looked  on  as  monsters  were  they  to  in¬ 
dulge  theirs  on  this  line  at  all  !  But  open 
the  flood-gates — let  the  thing  become 
common  and  national,  and  then  where 
should  we  be?  Not  exactly  where  we  are 
now,  but  in  a  rougher  and  infinitely  more 
idle  woman’s  world  than  we  have  hitherto 
favoured  in  England,  and  with  a  less 


domestic  and  less  womanly  race  of  women. 
For  the  habit  would  not  be  confined  only 
to  ladies.  All  classes  would  share  and 
share  alike  ;  as  indeed  the  lowest  class 
now  shares  with  the  daintv  insurgents  the 
doubtful  honour  of  the  practice  ;  and, 
extremes  meeting,  old  Judy’s  “cutty 
pipe  of  blackened  clay  has  the  same 
soothing  effec-t  on  her  battered  old  body 
as  Lady  Judith’s  delicate  little  cigarette, 
by  which  her  aristocratic  nerves  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  calmed,  and  the  strain  of  the 
season  to  be  more  easily  borne.  If  the 
habit  becomes  national,  our  women  ser¬ 
vants  would  indulge  in  it  as  do  our  men  ; 
and,  women  servants  not  having  as  much 
out-of-door  freedom  as  the  men,  the  house 
would  be  reeking  with  tobacco  from  base¬ 
ment  to  garret,  and  neither  nursery  nor 
kitchen  would  be  clear. 

Where  Lady  Colin  seems  to  us  to  go 
astray  is  in  the  application  of  her  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  she  could  draw  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  of  times,  seasons  and  conditions, 
the  thing  might  work  better,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  always  remain  eccentric  and 
fragmentary.  But  with  the  democratisa- 
tion  of  the  times,  barriers  and  the  par¬ 
tially  forbidden  are  practically  useless. 
What  the  great  people  do  the  little  people 
copy  ;  what  the  mistress  permits  to  herself 
the  maid  adjusts  to  her  own  surroundings  ; 
and  the  irritable  nerves  for  which  the  plea 
is  made  belong  just  as  much  to  one  social 
stratum  as  to  another.  A  nation  of  smok¬ 
ing  women  would  mean  emphatically  the 
nation,  and  not  only  a  few  favoured 
exceptions.  Save  by  his  own  individual 
will  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who 
is  debarred  his  pipe  or  his  cigar.  And 
who  is  to  control  the  woman  correspond¬ 
ing  ?  If  to  other  restraints— as  things 
are,  reluctantly  enough  endured — women 
servants  were  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  ot 
the  pipe  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  just  as  much  as  their  brothers, 
the  chances  are  the  “  doom  of  the 
domestic  cook  ”  would  be  pronounced  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  the  neat-handed 
Phyllis,  who  is  even  now  so  shy  and  hard 
to  find,  would  then  be  as  difficult  to 
secure  as  a  chamois  or  an  antelope. 
Smoking  ladies  would  inevitably  include, 
by  time,  smoking  women  of  all  conditions; 
and  the  look-out  then  would  be  formid¬ 
able. 

After  all,  the  core  of  this  movement  is, 
as  we  have  said,  not  a  special  love  for 
tobacco  pure  and  simple,  but  the  detei- 
mination  of  the  modern  woman  to  ignore 
the  limitations,  the  apportionments,  the 
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conventional  proprieties  as  well  as  the 
elemental  differences  of  sex.  Lady  Colin 
does  not  belong-  to  this  class  in  her  own 
person;  but  she  has  none  the  less  played 
their  game  by  her  paper  in  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  and  so  far  as  she  was 
able,  strengthened  their  hands.  There  is 
not  a  pursuit,  a  pleasure,  a  province 
hitherto  held  special  to  men  that  the 
modern  woman  has  not  invaded  and  made 
her  own.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not 
a  duty  hitherto  assigned  to  her  by  time, 
society,  and  nature  itself  that  she  does 
not  drop  when  she  can  and  grumble  at 
when  she  cannot.  Burning  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  empire,  resolute  to  sit  on 
all  Boards  and  in  all  Councils  where  she 
can  effect  an  entrance,  she  finds  the  cares 
of  housekeeping  too  heavy  for  her  feverish 
hands,  and  the  superintendence  of  a 
nursery  degrading  to  a  mind  capable  of 
higher  flights  and  a  wider  range.  And 
when  she  is  forced  by  circumstances 
stronger  than  herself  to  superintend 
domestic  things,  she  bewails  herself  as 
one  of  the  large  army  of  reluctant 
martyrs,  and,  contrasting  her  cares  and 
anxieties  with  those  of  men,  maintains 
that  hers  are  the  more  weighty  as  well 
as  the  more  exhausting.  Wherefore  is  she 
entitled  to  all  those  aids  and  prophylactics 
which  man  has  hitherto  taken  for  himself. 
Her  husband  lights  a  cigar  as  a  calmant 
between  the  anxieties  of  “bulling”  and 
“bearing” — to  her,  then,  the  cigarette 
when  racked  with  the  momentous  issues 
lying  in  the  decision  between  a  “  roast  of 
beef”  or  a  saddle  of  mutton.  After  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  a  day  passed  on 
the  bench,  or  in  doing  his  best  to  influence 
that  bench  and  the  jury-box  as  well — 
with  the  lives  and  fortunes  and  liberties 
of  men  as  the  stakes  for  which  he  has 
been  playing— the  judge  or  the  barrister 
reviews  his  work  with  less  painful 
searchings  of  his  heart,  less  anguish  of 
misgiving,  while  he  watches  the  curling 
rings  of  light-blue  smoke  as  they  rise 
and  pass  into  space.  For  his  wife, 
then,  the  same  precious  mental  anodyne 
when  reflecting  on  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  that  “  spat  ”  on  the  crying  baby’s  hand  ; 
of  that  punishment  dealt  out  to  the  nur¬ 
sery  rebel,  that  unlucky  Jimmy  who  is 
always  in  disgrace  ;  of  that  scolding  given 
to  cook  ;  of  that  notice  given  to  nurse. 
To  his  daughter,  too,  the  same,  to  con¬ 
sole  her  for  her  indifferent  play  which  lost 
the  game  and  gave  that  odious  Mrs. 
Golightly  the  victory — to  comfort  her  for 
her  humiliation  in  bein^;  the  worst-dressed 


girl  in  the  room.  It  may  be  that  propor¬ 
tion  equalises  all  things  ;  that  the  beetle, 
when  trodden  on,  feels  a  pang  as  great  as 
the  dying  giant  ;  that  the  choice  between 
a  sirloin  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of  mutton  is 
to  a  house-mistress  as  tremendous  as  the 
decision  to  “  bull  ”  or  “  bear  ”  to  the  tune 
of  thousands  is  to  a  stockjobber  ;  that  a 
“spat”  on  a  crying  baby’s  hand  sums 
up  in  the  conscience  as  heavily  as  the 
adverse  verdict  of  a  judge  on  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  alone  ;  and  that  the  burden 
borne  by  women  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  onerous  as  that  carried  by 
men.  It  may  be.  We  do  not  know. 
All  we  can  say,  it  does  not  look  like  it. 
But  psycho-dynamics  are  mysterious 
counters  to  play  with  ;  and  common- 
sense  has  the  trick  of  letting  itself  be 
snuffed  out  by  abstract  reasonings. 

The  advocates  of  the  smoking  woman 
lose  sight  of  one  not  unimportant  bit  of 
scientific  truth.  The  higher  the  organism 
the  greater  the  differentiation  between 
the  sexes.  In  the  lowest  organisms 
there  is  no  sex  at  all.  Climbing  higher 
and  higher  up  the  great  ladder  of 
evolution,  that  differentiation  begins  and 
goes  on  till,  when  we  come  to  man,  we 
find  the  whole  essential  being,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  distinct  and  different. 
The  very  virtues  of  the  two  sexes  are  not 
identical  ;  their  duties,  their  functions, 
their  place  in  the  great  ordering  of  society, 
their  influence,  and  their  manner  of  using 
it — all  are  distinct,  and  by  this  distinction 
we  come  to  the  grandest  kind  of  beauty 
and  harmony.  The  women  who  go  in 
for  manly  habits  sin  against  this  elemental 
law.  With  every  endeavour  that  they 
make  to  approximate  and  confound  the 
two  spheres  they  take  a  step  backward 
and  destroy  the  higher  ideal  by  just  so 
much.  For,  with  the  increased  mascu¬ 
linity  of  women  must  necessarily  come 
about  the  comparative  effeminacy  of 
men  ;  and  the  more  the  women  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  men — the  more  they  make 
themselves  like  to  and  independent  of  men, 
the  more  they  may  and  the  less  they  will 
have.  The  most  manly  man  likes  best 
the  most  womanly  woman.  To  work  for 
her  is  an  incentive  as  powerful  as  to  fight 
for  her  is  a  passion — an  instinct.  Her 
comparative  weakness  appeals  to  him  as 
no  Amazonian  strength  can.  When  he 
wants  a  comrade  to  share  his  rough  and 
manly  and  dangerous  sports  he  takes 
another  man  ;  but  he  prefers  to  know  that 
the  woman  he  loves  is  safe  at  home,  where 
she  waits  in  all  honour  and  securitv,  to  wel- 
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come  him  when  he  returns.  This  is  the 
reward  he  demands — that  she  shall  so 
welcome  him  ;  that  she  shall  make  his 
home  pleasant  and  bright  -a  real  home  of 
rest  and  peace  and  love  and  good  under¬ 
standing.  Their  spheres  are  distinct  ; 
their  duties  do  not  clash  ;  and  the  more 
clearly  marked  the  division,  with  the 
home  as  the  common  centre,  the  more 
perfect  the  ordering  of  society  and  the 
more  ideal  the  apportionment  of  functions. 
But  when  we  shall  have  our  nation  of 
manly,  restless,  interfering,  smoking 
women,  to  all  of  whom  home  will  be  but 
the  enlarged  kind  of  prison,  and  home 
duties  but  the  slightly  more  varied  form 
of  the  treadmill,  as  they  are  now  to  some — - 
women  determined  to  do  everything  they 
cannot  and  nothing  that  they  can  —women 
who  are  the  rivals  and  the  copyists  of 
men,  despising  while  they  imitate,  and 
defying  while  they  dispossess— when  we 
shall  have  perfected  this  type,  we  shall 
get  as  the  corollary  an  idle,  faineant ,  and 
unmanly  set  of  men,  who  will  let  the 
women  work  for  them,  and  not  trouble 
themselves  too  much  about  methods. 
There  is  no  magic  in  work  for  itself. 
Take  away  the  need  of  self-support,  and 
that  of  the  support  and  defence  of  his 
wife  and  children,  what  man  would  care  to 
toil  early  and  late,  sweltering  in  the 
summer  and  shivering  in  the  winter?  It 
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the  women  will  work  for  him  he  will  stand 
aside,  just  as  we  see  him  now  sitting 
tranquilly  while  his  wife  drives  the  pranc¬ 
ing  pair— lying  supine  while  his  lover  sculls 
in  the  blistering  sunshine. 

The  whole  thing  hangs  together  : — the 
more  rivalry  the  less  devotion— the  more 
likeness  the  less  homage.  And  the 
cigarette  is  a  symbol  as  well  as  a  fact — 
important  for  what  it  foreshadows  as  well 
as  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  As  a  symbol 
then  we  hold  it  to  be  distinctly  retrogres¬ 
sive,  and  of  disastrous  tendencies.  In 
itself  it  is  an  uncleanly  habit  ;  and  though 
in  some  hands  it  can  be  made  coquettish 
in  most  it  would  be  repulsive.  It  is  also 
unnecessary;  for  the  “restlessness”  of 
which  Lady  Colin  speaks  is  self-evolved 
rather  than  the  result  of  irresistible  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  to  first  wilfully  create 
an  evil,  then  fly  to  an  undesirable  remedy 
as  a  cure,  is  surely  a  piling  up  of  Pelion  on 
Ossa  where  no  Pelion  was  and  no  Ossa 
need  be.  No  !  while  giving  Lady  Colin 
credit  for  all  her  personal  charm  and 
literary  skill,  we  must  think  that  she  has 
made  herself  the  champion  of  a  bitter,  bad 
cause  ;  and  that,  while,  disclaiming  any 
sympathy  with  that  nineteenth  century 
“sport,”  the  epicene  woman,  she  has 
helped  her  all  she  can,  and  weakened  the 
claims  of  the  purely  womanly  women  by 
just  so  much. 


THE  balm  and  stillness  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  night  enveloped  a  spacious 
piazza  in  the  city  of  Shylock  and  Desde- 
mona.  The  sky  teemed  with  light  drifting 
clouds,  through  which  the  beaming  of  the 
full  moon  broke  at  intervals  upon  some 
lamp-lit  palace,  thronged  and  musical, 
for  it  was  a  night  of  festivity  ;  or  silvered 
the  dull,  creeping  waters.  Ever  and  anon 
some  richly-attired  young  patrician  de¬ 
scended  the  steps  of  one  or  other  of  these 
mansions,  and  hurried  across  the  wide 
area  to  the  canal  stairs,  where  his  gondola 
awaited  him.  Whoever  did  thus  could 
not  but  observe  a  tall  female  figure  that, 
cloaked  and  masked,  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  piazza,  regarding 
no  one,  yet  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
invite  a  companion. 

More  than  one  of  the  young  nobles  ap¬ 
proached  the  presumably  fair  peripatetic, 
and,  with  courtesy  commonly  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  wine  he  was 
carrying  home,  proffered  his  escort  to 
his  gondola.  Whenever  this  happened 
the  figure  removed  her  mask  and  un¬ 
clasped  her  robe,  and  revealed  a  sight 
which  for  one  moment  rooted  the  young 
man  to  the  earth  and  in  the  next  sent  him 
scampering  to  his  bark.  For  the  counten¬ 
ance  was  a  death’s  head  and  the  breast 
was  that  of  a  mouldering  skeleton. 

At  last,  however,  a  youth  presented  him¬ 
self  who,  more  courageous  or  more  tipsy 
than  his  fellows,  or  more  helplessly  para¬ 
lysed  with  horror  than  they,  did  not  de¬ 
cline  the  offered  caress,  and  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  drawn  within  the  goblin’s 
accursed  embrace.  Valiant  or  pot-valiant, 
great  was  his  relief  at  finding  himself 
clasped,  instead  of  by  a  loathsome  spectre, 


by  a  silver-haired  man  of  noble  presence, 
yet  with  a  countenance  indescribably 
haggard  and  anxious. 

“Come  my  son,”  he  cried,  “hasten 
whither  the  rewards  of  thy  intrepidity 
await  thee.  Impouch  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus  !  Indue  the  signet  of  Solomon  !” 

The  young  man  hesitated.  “  Is  there 
nought  else  ?  ”  he  cautiously  demanded. 
“  Needs  it  not  that  I  should  renounce  my 
baptism  ?  Must  l  not  subscribe  an  in¬ 
fernal  compact?” 

“  In  thy  own  blood,  my  son,”  cheerfully 
responded  the  old  gentleman. 

“  Peradventure,”  hesitatingly  interro¬ 
gated  the  youth,  “peradventure  you  are 

he?” 

“  Not  so,  my  son,  upon  honour,”  re¬ 
turned  the  mysterious  personage.  “  I 
am  but  a  distressed  magician,  at  this 
present  in  fearful  straits,  from  which  1 
look  to  be  delivered  by  thee.” 

The  youth  gazed  some  moments  at  his 
companion’s  head,  and  then  still  more 
earnestly  at  his  feet.  He  then  yielded  his 
own  hand  to  him,  and  the  pair  crossed 
the  piazza  almost  at  a  run,  the  magician 
ever  ejaculating.  “Speed,  speed!” 

They  paused  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  tower, 
doorless  and  windowless,  with  no  visible 
access  of  any  kind.  But  the  magician - 
signed  with  his  hand,  pronounced  some 
cabalistical  words,  and  instantly  stone  and 
lime  fell  asunder  and  revealed  an  entrance 
through  which  they  passed,  and  which 
immediately  closed  behind  them.  The 
youth  quaked  at  finding  himself  alone  in 
utter  darkness  with  he  knew  not  what, 
but  the  wizard  whistled,  and  a  severed 
hand  appeared  in  air  bearing  a  lamp,  which 
illuminated  a  long  winding  staircase. 
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The  old  man  motioned  to  the  3Touth  to 
precede  him,  nor  dared  he  refuse,  though 
feeling  as  though  he  would  have  given 
the  world  for  the  very  smallest  relic  of 
the  very  smallest  saint.  The  distorted 
shadows  of  the  twain,  dancing  on  stair 
and  wall  with  the  wavering  lamp-shine 
seemed  phantoms  capering  in  an  infernal 
revel,  and  he  glanced  back  ever  and 
anon  weening  to  see  himself  dogged  by 
some  frightful 
monster.  But  he 
saw  only  the  sil¬ 
ver  hair  and  sable 
velvet  of  the  dig¬ 
nified  old  man. 

After  the  as¬ 
cent  of  many 
steps  a  door 
opened  before 
them,  and  they 
found  themselves 
in  a  spacious 
chamber,  bright¬ 
ly,  yet  from  its 
size  imperfectly, 
illumined  by  a 
single  large  lamp. 

It  was  wain¬ 
scoted  with 
ebony,  and  the 
furniture  was  of 
the  same.  A  long 
table  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  scrolls, 
skulls,  crucibles, 
crystals,  star- 
charts,  geomantic 
figures,  and  other 
appurtenances  of 
a  magician’s  cal¬ 
ling.  Tomes  of 
necromantic  lore 
lined  the  walls, 
which  were  yet 
principally  occu¬ 
pied  with  crystal 
vessels,  in  which 
foul  beings  seem¬ 
ed  to  dimly  and 
confusedly  agi¬ 
tate  themselves. 

The  magician 
signed  to  his 
visitor  to  be 
seated,  sat  down 
himself,  and  be- 


the  boundless  power  and  riches  that 
await  thee,  learn  who  I  am,  and  why 
I  have  brought  thee  here.  Behold 
in  me  no  vulgar  wizard,  no  mere 
astrologer  or  alchemist,  but  a  com¬ 
peer  of  Merlin  and  Michael  Scott,  with 
whose  name,  it  may  be,  the  nurse  of 
thy  infancy  hath  oft-times  quelled  thy 
froward  humours.  I  am  Peter  of  Abano, 
falsely  believed  to  have  lain  two  cen- 


g an  : — 


Brave  youth, 
ere  entering  upon 
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tunes  buried  in  the  semblance  of  a 
dog  under  a  heap  of  stones  hurled 
by  the  furious  populace,  but  in  truth 
walking  earth  to  this  day,  in  virtue  of 
the  compact  now  to  be  revealed  to  thee. 
Hearken,  my  son  !  Vain  must  be  the 
machinations  of  my  enemies,  vain  the 
onslaughts  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  I 
fulfil  a  certain  contract  registered  in  Hell’s 
chancery,  as  I  have  now  done  these  three 
hundred  years.  And  the  condition  is  this, 
that  every  year  I  present  unto  the  Demon 
one  who  hath  at  my  persuasion  assigned 
his  soul  to  him  in  exchange  for  power, 
riches,  knowledge,  magical  gifts,  or 
whatever  else  his  heart  chiefly  desireth. 
Nor  until  this  present  year  have  I  perilled 
the  fulfilment  of  my  obligation.  Seest 
thou  these  scrolls  ?  They  are  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  would 
amaze  thee  to  scan  the  subscriptions,  and 
perceive  in  these  the  signatures  of  men 
exemplary  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows, 
clothed  with  high  dignities  in  Church  and 
State — nay,  sometimes  redolent  of  the  very 
odour  of  sanctity.  Never  hath  my  saga¬ 
city  deceived  me  until  this  year,  when, 
smitten  with  the  fair  promise  of  a  youth  of 
singular  impishness,  I  omitted  to  take 
due  note  of  his  consumptive  habit,  and 
have  but  this  afternoon  encountered 
his  funeral.  This  is  the  last  day  ot  my 
year,  and  should  my  engagement  be  un¬ 
redeemed  when  the  sun  attains  the  cusp 
of  that  nethermost  house  of  heaven  which 
he  is  even  now  traversing,  I  must  become 
an  inmate  of  the  infernal  kingdom. .  No 
time  has  remained  for  nice  investigation. 

I  have  therefore  proved  the  courage  ot 
the  Venetian  youth  in  the  manner  thou 
knowest,  and  thou  alone  hast  sustained 
the  ordeal.  Fail  not  at  my  bidding,  or 
thou  quitiest  hot  this  chamber  alive. 
For  when  the  Demon  comes  to  beat  me 
away,  he  will  assuredly  rend  thee  in  pieces 
for  being  found  in  my  company.  Thou 
hast,  therefore  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  joining  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  my  mates  and  partners. 
Delay  not,  time  urges,  night  deepens, 
they  that  would  drink  thy  blood  are 
abroad.  Hearest  thou  not  the  moaning 
and  pelting  of  the  rising  storm,  and  the 
muttering  and  scraping  of  my  imprisoned 
goblins  ?  Save  us,  I  entreat,  I  command, 
save  us  both  !  ” 

Screaming  with  agitation,  the  aged 
sorcerer  laid  a  scroll  engrossed  with  fait  ly 
written  characters  before  the  youth, 
stabbed  the  latter’s  arm  with  a  stylus  that 


at  once  evoked  and  collected  the  crimson 
stream,  thrust  this  into  his  hand,  and 
strove  to  guide  it  to  the  parchment, 
chanting  at  the  same  time  litanies  to  the 
infernal  powers.  The  crystal  flagons 
rang  like  one  great  harmonica  with  shrill 
but  spirit-stirring  music  ;  volumes  of 
vaporous  perfumes  diffused  themselves 
through  the  apartment,  and  an  endless 
procession  of  treasure-laden  figures 
defiled  before  the  bewildered  youth.  He 
seemed  buried  in  the  opulence  of  the 
world,  as  he  sat  up  to  his  waist  in  gold 
and  jewels  ;  all  the  earth’s  beauty  gazed 
at  him  through  eyes  brilliant  and  count¬ 
less  as  .  the  stars  of  heaven  ;  courtiers 
beckoned  him  to  thrones  ;  battle-steeds 
neighed  and  pawed  for  his  mounting ; 
laden  tables  allured  every  appetite  ; 
vassals  bent  in  homage  ;  slaves  fell  pros¬ 
trate  at  his  feet.  Now  he  seemed  to 


collect  or  disperse  legions  of  spirits  with 
the  waving  of  a  wand  ;  anon,  as  he 
pronounced  a  spell,  golden  dragons 
glided  away  from  boughs  laden  with 
golden  fruits.  Well  for  him,  doubtless,  that 
in  him  Nature  had  kneaded  from  ordinary 
clay  as  unimaginative  a  youth  as  could 
be  found  in  Venice  :  yet  even  so,  dazzled 
with  glamour,  intoxicated  with  illusion,  less 
and  less  able  to  resist  the  cunningly-mingled 
caresses,  entreaties,  and  menaces  of  Abano, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  tracing  a  few 
characters  with  the  stylus,  when,  catch¬ 
ing  reflected  in  a  mirror  the  old 
magician’s  expression  of  wolfish  glee,  he 
dropped  the  instrument  from  his  grasp, 
and  cast  his  eye  upwards  as  it  appealing 
to  Heaven.  But  every  drop  of  blood 
seemed  frozen  in  his  frame  as  he  beheld 
an  enormous  claw  thrust  through  the 
roof,  member  as  it  seemed  of  some  being 
too  gigantic  to  be  contained  in  ^  the 
chamber  or  the  tower  itself.  Cold, 
poignant,  glittering  as  steel,  it  rested 
upon  a  socket  of  the  repulsive  hue 
of  jaundiced  ivory,  with  no  vestige  of  a 
foot  or  anything  to  relieve  its  naked 
horror  as,  rigid  and  lifeless,  y_et  plainly 
with  a  mighty  force  behind  it,  it  pointed 
at  the  .  magician’s  heart.  As  Abano, 
following  the  youth’s  eye,  caught  sight 
of  the  portent,  his  visage  assumed  an 
expression  of  frantic  horror,  his  spells 
died  upon  his  lips,  and  the  gorgeous 
figures  became  grinning  apes  or  blotcl  y 
toads  :  madly  he  seized  the  young  man 
hand,  and  strove  to  force  him  to  o°mplet 
his  signature  The  robust  youth  fe  as 
an  infant  in  his  grasp,  but  ere  the  st>  ~ 
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could  be  again  thrust  upon  him  the  first 
stroke  of  the  midnight  hour  rang  through 
the  chamber,  and  instantly  the  gigantic 
talon  pierced  Abano  from  breast  to  back, 
projecting  far  beyond  his  shoulders,  and 
swept  him  upwards  to  the  roof,  through 
which  both  disappeared  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  passage. 

Horror  and  thankfulness  rushed 
together  into  the  young  man’s  mind, 
and  there  contended  for  some  brief 
instants  :  but  as  the  last  stroke  sounded 
all  the  crystal  vials  shivered  with  a 
stunning  crash,  and  their  hellish 
inmates,  rejoicing  in  their  deliverance, 
swarmed  into  the  chamber.  All  made  for 
the  youth,  who,  tugged,  clawed,  fondled, 
bitten,  beslimed,  blinded,  deafened,  beset 
in  every  way  by  creatures  of  indescribable 
loathsomeness,  grasped  frantically  at  his 
sole  weapon,  the  stylus  ;  but  it  had 
become  a  writhing  serpent.  This  was  too 
much,  sense  forsook  him  on  the  spot. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  stretched  on  a  pallet  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  In¬ 
quisitors  sat  on  their  tribunals  ;  black- 
robed  familiars  flitted  about,  or  waited 
attentive  upon  their  orders  ;  one  expert 
in  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  proved  the 


edge  of  an  axe,  and  another  heated  pincers 
in  a  chafing  dish  ;  dismal  groans  pierced 
the  massy  walls ;  two  sturdy  fellows, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  adjusted  the  rollers 
of  a  rack.  A  surgeon  approached  the 
bedside,  bearing  a  phial  and  a  lancet. 
The  youth  screamed,  and  again  became 
insensible. 

But  his  affright  was  groundless.  The 
Inquisitors  had  already  taken  cognisance 
of  Abano’s  scrolls,  and  found  that  touch¬ 
ing  these,  at  least,  he  had  spoken  sooth. 
Besides  kings,  princes,  ministers,  magis¬ 
trates,  and  other  secular  personages  who 
had  owed  their  success  in  life  to  dealings 
with  the  devil  under  his  mediation,  the 
infernal  bondsmen  included  so  many 
pillars  of  the  Church  and  champions 
of  the  Faith  ;  prelates  plenty,  abbots  in 
abundance,  cardinals  not  a  few,  a  (some 
whispered  the)  Pope  ;  above  all,  so  many 
of  the  Inquisitors  themselves,  that  further 
inquiry  could  evidently  nowise  conduce 
to  edification.  The  surgeon,  therefore, 
infused  an  opiate  into  the  veins  of  the 
unconscious  youth,  and  he  came  to  him¬ 
self  upon  a  galley  speeding  him  to  the 
holy  war  in  Cyprus,  where  he  fell  fighting 
the  Turk. 


“WHERE  HE  FELL  FIGHTING  THE  TURK.” 
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I. 

TOURISTS  in  France  will  be 
struck  with  advertisements  thus 
headed  : — 

“The  Rapids  of  the  Tarn  and  the 
Causses.  Tourists’  tickets  now  available.” 

“The  Causses,  the  Causses?  What 
may  they  be  ?  ”  I  asked  only  five  years 
ago.  East,  west,  north,  south,  I  had 
traversed  French  soil  for  a  decade  and 
a  half,  yet  for  the  first  time  heard  the 
name.  Nor  was  it  easy  even  in  France 
and  not  a  hundred  miles  off  to  obtain 
any  ,  information.  At  Avignon,  the 
master  of  the  hotel  shook  his  head 
evidently  regarding  the  inquiry  as  proof 
positive  of  lunacy. 

“  L'Ecosse,  I'Ecosse  /”  (Scotland)  he 
cried.  “  But  you  are  out  of  the  way 
altogether.” 

From  French  friends  and  acquaintances 
I  could  learn  nothing.  The  region  was  a 
terra  incognita  to  me  and  all.  Nor 
could  Murray  or  Joanne  help  me  in  the 
least.  Both  as  yet  were  silent  on  the 
marvels  of  the  Causses. 

It  is  to  the  French  Alpine  Club  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  natural  marvels  unsur¬ 
passed  in  France,  perhaps  in  Europe — the 
stupendous  defile  or  gorge  of  the  Tarn, 
with  its  rapids  and  the  dolomite  city  in 
Montpellier-le-Vieux,  “  metropolis  of  the 
wilderness,  Babylon  untenanted  from  the 
beginning,  a  Nineveh  fashioned  by 
Nature.”  One  explorer  after  another 
took  up  “  the  wondrous  tale  ;  ”  topo¬ 
graphers  and  editors  of  guide-books  set 
to  work  ;  the  railway  companies  and  in¬ 
habitants  woke  up  to  an  unworked  gold 
mine.  Scenes  hitherto  silent  and  deserted 
are  animated  by  tourists  during  the 
summer  months. 

Those  who  prefer  solitude  and  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  state  of  things  are  com¬ 
pensated  by  reduction  of  expense  and 
improve/d  accommodation.  The  railway 


companies  now  issue  tickets  including 
carriages  and  boats  for  the  entire  ex¬ 
cursion — -a  great  saving.  The  new  holiday 
ground  is  comprised  in  the  region  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  may  best  be  visited  from 
Mende,  accessible  by  rail  and  diligence  from 
Clermont-Ferrand,  or  by  rail  direct  from 
Rodez  and  Millau  on  the  Toulouse  line. 
Three  or  four  days  suffice  for  the  hurried 
traveller.  The  leisurely  will  not  begrudge 
as  many  weeks.  Mende,  bishopric  and 
chef-lieu  of  the  Loz£re,  stands  amid  scenes 
of  almost  savage  desolation  and  grandeur. 
Let  not  the  traveller  be  belated  here. 
Winter  sets  in  early  on  “The  Roof  of 
France,”  and  roads  and  railways  are 
often  snowed  up  for  days  together. 
In  warm  summer  weather  the  drive 
from  Mende  across  the  Causse  of 
Sauveterre  to  St.  Enimie  is  enchanting. 
“Causse,”  by  the  way,  I  should  explain, 
is  derived  from  calx ,  lime,  and  is  given  to 
the  vast  limestone  promontories  forming 
what  E.  Reclus  calls  “the  great  Jurassic 
island  ”  of  Central  France.  Alike  in  forma¬ 
tion,  aspect  and  climate,  the  Causses  are 
unique.  These  stony  wastes,  Siberian 
in  winter,  aridity  itself,  are  yet  carpeted 
with  wild  flowers  in  spring,  and  here  and 
there  laboriously-cultivated,  scanty  crops 
of  rye,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  reward 
the  husbandman.  The  ground,  riddled 
everywhere  into  holes  and  fissures,  is 
hardly  moistened  by  a  shower  ;  the  rain, 
falling  as  if  through  a  sieve,  immediately 
disappears.  But  underground,  often  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  are 
deep  wells,  lakes,  and  even  rivers,  indi¬ 
cated  by  dark  openings.  Nowhere  does 
a  spring  gush  forth.  In  bright  warm 
weather  the  Causse  shows  only  .  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  beauty,  a  bewilderingly 
vast  horizon,  wave  upon  wave,  billow 
upon  billow,  now  violet  tinged  with  gold, 

1  The  line  will  soon  be  completed,  placing  Mende 
in  direct  communication  by  rail  w  ith  Clermont- Ferran 
and  Paris. 
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now  deep  brown  partly  veiled  with  green, 
or  roseate  with  sunlit  clouds— thus  is  the 
gray  monotony  of  stone  and  waste  varied 
by  the  way. 


We  halt  for  supper  and  beds  at  the 
marvellously-placed  little  town  of  St. 
Enimie,  next  day  to  descend  the  Tarn. 

II. 

A  good  supper,  a  decent  bed  and  quiet 
— what  more  does  the  reasonable  traveller 
require  ?  All  these  he  had  at  St.  Enimie 
several  years  ago,  and  doubtless  things 
have  much  improved  since.  In  fact  I 
should  be  afraid  of  finding  improvement 
on  too  vast  a  scale  if  I  revisited  the 
Causses  a  third  time — too  many  visitors, 
too  much  fashion.  At  the  period  I  write 
of,  travellers  in  country  places  were 
charged  according  to  what  they  ate — a 
most  equitable  arrangement. 

No  more  exhilarating  expedition  can 

1 2 1.  October,  1893. 


be  imagined  than  the  descent  of  the  Tarn 
in  fine  weather.  There  is  just  a  suspicion 
ot  danger,  uh  souppon^  as  our  French 
neighbours  say.  With  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  reliance  on 
our  boatmen,  we 
cannot  but  see  that 
the  merest  trifle  might 
upset  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  all  is  calcu¬ 
lation.  One  rock 
missed  -by  an  inch, 
another  too  nearly 
approached  by  a 
hand-breadth,  and  a 
catastrophe  were  in¬ 
evitable.  We  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  our  punters’  eyes 
and  arms.  The  de¬ 
scent  by  boat  occupy¬ 
ing  a  day,  is  divided 
into  four  stages, 
each  differing  in 
scenery  and  each  con¬ 
ducted  by  different 
sets  of  boatmen. 
Quiet  as  is  the  land¬ 
scape  at  the  opening 
of  the  gorge,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  sub- 
limer  features  that 
awe  us  further  on, 
it  yet  abounds  in 
loveliness.  Above  the 
clear,  glass  -  green 
river,  rise  verdant 
banks,  little  vineyards 
covering  vertical 
slopes,  orchards  with 
ripening  fruit  hanging 
over  the  water’s  edge,  willows  and  poplars 
fringing  the  verdant  reaches  ;  here  and 
there  a  pastoral  group  breaking  the  soli¬ 
tude.  All  is  silent  ;  only  the  strident  voice 
of  the  cicade,  tinkling  cattle  bell  or  cry 
of  eagle  disturb  the  stillness.  As  we 
glide  on,  we  see  shifting  scenes  of  ever- 
increasing  beauty,  silvery  cascade  tumbl¬ 
ing  over  rocky  stair,  green  islets  in  the 
river’s  midst,  little  valleys  leading  from 
the  river  banks  ;  and  all  the  while  above 
us  tower  the  awful  Causses,  giant  walls 
of  the  Sauveterre  and  Mejean  shutting 
out  the  world. 

Our  first  stage  ends  at  St.  Chely, 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  quitting  St. 
Enimie.  Here  we  change  boatmen, 
or  rather  punters,  the  navigation 
of  the  Tarn  consisting  in  skilful  punt¬ 
ing,  every  inch  of  the  way  being 
*  H 
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rendered  difficult  by  rocks,  shoals,  and 
rapids. 

Between  St.  Ch61y  and  La  Malene,  our 
next  stage,  rises  a  chateau  most  beautifully 
placed.  What  a  holiday  retreat !  Around 
park-like  glades  and  greenery,  below 
wooded  paths  leading  to  the  river  - 


desolation. 

Here  we  quit  fairy-like  dells,  hanging 
woods,  and  lawny  spaces,  soon  to  enter 
the  detroit  or  defile.  Here  grace  and 
loveliness  are  exchanged  for  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  river,  narrowed  to  a  mere 
streamlet,  winds  amid  the  lofty  escarp¬ 
ments,  here  and  there  all  but  touching, 
rent  asunder  by  some  cataclysmal  force. 

Between  vertical  rocks,  each  reflected 
in  the  pure  water,  our  little  boat  glides 
very  slowly,  our  punters  striking  with 
their  long  poles  right  and  left,  clearing 
one  chasm-like  opening  after  another. 
The  celebrated  Cirque  des  Baumes  may 
be  described  as  a  double  wall  lined  with 
gigantic  caves  and  grottoes,  the  whole  on 
a  colossal  scale.  The  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  scene  is  of  course  immensely 
heightened  by  splendid  weather.  A  deep 


blue  heaven  and  brilliant  sunshine  bring 
out  all  the  witchery  of  limestone  cliff's, 
varied  foliage,  and  clear  green  river. 
Lowering  clouds,  mist  and  rain,  would 
be  fatal  to  enjoyment. 

The  fourth  stage  from  Les  Vignes  to 
Le  Rozier  takes  us  through  the  eddying, 
rushing,  foaming  rapids. 
Around  us  the  waves  seethe 
and  foam  with  menacing 
force  ;  our  boat  seems  tossed 
like  a  feather  on  whirlpool 
within  whirlpool  ;  every  mo¬ 
ment  we  seem  in  danger  of 
being  dashed  on  the  rocks. 
But  the  skilfulness  of  our 
brave  boatmen  is  more  than  a 
match  for  these  perils.  As  a 
fish-spearer  awaits  his  prey, 
with  form  erect,  feet  firmly- 
planted,  every  faculty  alert,  the 
boatman  of  the  Tarn  confronts 
one  rapid  after  the  other,  no 
sooner  finding  himself  in 
smooth  water  than  he  twists 
up  his  cigarette,  or  turns 
round  to  chat  with  his  fare. 
The  swirling,  eddying  cur¬ 
rents  once  more  in  sight,  he 
prepares  for  action,  sight  and 
movement  never  at  fault,  our 
boat  being  literally  shot  from 
cascade  to  cascade. 

The  Causse  Noir  from  the 
Tarn  at  this  stage  is  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Not 
a  mountain,  it  yet  possesses 
all  and  more  than  a  moun¬ 
tain’s  grandeur.  We  must 
have  seen  these  sombre  pyra¬ 
mids  to  realise  them  ;  like  the  pyramids, 
indeed,  they  are  unique. 

III. 

From  the  pleasant  village  of  Le  Rozier 
we  can  drive  to  the  Cite  du  Diable,  or 
Montpellier-le-Vieux — a  day’s  excursion. 
Roads  are  rough,  and  the  journey  is  not 
without  fatigue.  When  I  add  that  this  . 
fantastic  city  covers  2,000  acres,  it  - 
will  easily'  be  understood  that  a  guide  is 
indispensable.  For  an  hour  or  more  we 
wind  upwards  at  a  snail’s  pace,  our  road 
zigzagging  round  a  spur  of  the  Causse 
Noir*  Then  the  good  road  is  quitted  and 
we  have  to  take  a  cart  track  across  fields 
of  rye  and  potato,  at  every  step  obtain¬ 
ing  wider  prospects,  the  three  Causses — 
Sauveterre,  Noir  and  Mejean — being  now 
in  view,  all  gleaming  white  in  the  sunshine, 


solitude  and  beauty  without  savagery  or 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  in 
words  of  this  stupendous  city  in  cloud- 
land.  It  stands  1,400  feet  above  the  sea, 
nor  is  it  easy,  except  for  the  sure¬ 
footed  and  the  hardy,  to  see  for  themselves. 
To  visit  Montpellier-le-Vieux  is  to  bestride 
chasms,  escalade  vertical  cliffs,  thread 
labyrinthine  alleys  of  piled-up  rock.  Once, 
however,  having  climbed  these  colossal 
walls,  or  penetrated  these  fastnesses,  the 
prospect  is  unsurpassable.  Before  you 
stretches  the  wide  panorama  of  the  dolo¬ 
mite  city,  vista  upon  vista,  of  tower  and 
obelisk,  avenues,  arches,  arcades,  all  of 
cool  silvery  grey,_  amid  fresh,  spring-like 
scenery.  Not  Lyons  itself,  as  beheld  from 
the  heights  of  La  Fourvi&re,  shows  a 
grander  aspect  than  this  unbuilt  me¬ 
tropolis — capital  of  the  desert,  unpeopled 
save  by  the  birds  !  The  waterless  world 
of  stone  is  part  garden,  part  forest.  Here 
are  not  only  flowers  and  ferns,  but  noble 
trees,  pines,  oaks,  beeches,  otten  perched 
on  such  altitudes  as  to  look  like  tutts  ot 
grass  !  Fortunately  the  wolves  have 
disappeared. 

From  Le  Rozier  the  railway  is  easily 
gained  at  Millau,  thence  Paris  by  the 
Toulouse,  Bourbonnais  or  Lyons  lines. 


deep  purple  shadows  indicating  verdant 
clefts  and  fissures. 

By  and  by  we  come  in  sight  of  an 
enormous  city,  recalling  the  view  of 
London  from  Highgate  Hill  ;  steeples, 
towers  and  roofs  making  a  vast  outline 
on  the  horizon.  At  a  rustic  hostelry 
we  breakfast  and  procure  a  guide,  the 
innkeeper  himself  and  owner  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  land — no  valuable  pos¬ 
session  as  yet.  His  inn  put  in  order,  a 
regular  service  of  mules  and  guides  for 
tourists  will  probably  better  his  fortunes 
much  more  than  his  large  estate  of  Causse. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  over  the 
flowery,  fragrant  turf  brings  us  close 
to  Montpellier-le-Vieux— phantom  city, 
eldritch  capital,  now  for  the  first  time 
echoing  with  human  voice  and  tread.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  the  peasants 
hereabouts  would  mention  the  place — to 
their  thinking,  spirit,  or  worse  still,  demon- 
haunted.  They  had  named  it  from  a 
t  fancied  resemblance  to  Montpellier,  but 
I  contented  themselves  with  an  outside 
|  view.  Exploration  is  due  to  M.  Martel,  and 
other  members  of  the  French  Alpine  Club. 
The  good  folks  have  long  since  changed 
their  opinion,  and  the  Cite  du  Diable 
is  now  their  goose  laying  golden  eggs. 


line. 
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CANADA  AND  HER  NEW  GOVERNOR. 


Bv  PERCY  A.  HURD. 


IT  will  be  strange  if,  six  years 
hence,  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  do 
not  lay  down  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
the  viceregal  duties  they  have  just 
assumed  at  Ottawa.  Everything  is  in 
their  favour.  A  second  Lord  Durham 
the  new  governor  will  not  prove  ;  but 
then  in  Canada  the  days  of  autocratic 
governors  have  long  since  passed  away. 
A  few  scattered  settlements  have,  during 


fluence.  He  is,  as  Lord  Dufferin  once 
said,  the  oilman  superintending  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  complicated  mass  of  chain-driven 
machinery.  He  walks  about  with  his 
little  oil-can  in  his  hand  and  pours  in  a 
drop  here  and  a  drop  there  as  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  a  joint  may  require,  while  the 
height  of  his  skill  is  attained  when  by 
vigilant  watching  he  keeps  the  wheels  and 
cogs  free  from  dust.  It  is  to  this  very 
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the  past  fifty  years,  become  a  com¬ 
pact  nation  with  a  keen  sense  of  its 
present  power  and  future  destiny,  and  the 
governor  who  would  take  a  useful  part  in 
its  public  life  must  be  content  to  follow 
his  ministers  almost  wheresoever  they 
lead,  asking  few  questions  for  conscience’ 
sake,  and  leaving  the  political  misdeeds 
of  the  council  chamber  to  the  rough 
justice  of  the  polling  booths. 

But  political  power  is  not  everything, 
;  \and  its  removal  still  leaves  a  governor- 
"  general  a  large  field  for  personal  in¬ 


necessary,  and  at  times  very  difficult, 
duty  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  set  his 
hand,  and  few  men  are  better  fitted  for  - 
the  task.  ■ 

In  the  first  place  he  comes  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  British  family,  and  that  counts 
for  much  wherever  British  history  is  read 
and  -wherever  its  records  are  cherished. 
The  Gordons  had  their  part  in  the  troublous 
days  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  the  Covenanters.  What 
reader  of  Waver  ley  does  not  recall  “the 
psalmody  of  Haddo’s  Hole  ”  ?  Coming 
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down  to  later  times  there  was  the 
“  Athenian  Aberdeen,”  who  managed  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  keep  in  check 
the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  little 
groups  of  Scottish  kirk-goers  wrangling 
over  the  choice  of  a  minister.  Canadians 
do  not  moreover  forget  that  another  of 
the  line  of  Gordons,  the  brother  of  their 
new  governor-general,  brought  into  the 
family  history  a  romance  in  which 
Canadian  scenes  played  a  part.  It  was 
to  New  Brunswick  that  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
eccentric  predecessor  in  the  title  and 
estates  came  twenty-seven  years  ago  to 
serve  in  a  Boston  brig  as  “  George 
Osborne,  common  seaman,”  only  to  learn 
“  what  lies  are  told  by  so-called  travellers 
about  America.” 

But  Lord  Aberdeen  has  more  than  his 
ancestry  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Canadian  people.  He  is  a  Canadian 
citizen  himself  and  has  done  what  not 
many  Canadians  have  done,  made  a  home 
and  paid  rates  in  two  at  least  of  the 
Canadian  provinces.  The  people  of  the 
prim  though  ambitious  city  of  Hamilton 
in  Ontario  will  long  remember  the  stay  of 
the  Aberdeen  household  at  “  Highfield,” 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  will  long 
remember  it  too,  for  there  in  their  daily 
life  they  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
best  part  of  the  Canadian  nation.  “  The 
sum  total  of  what  we  learnt,”  says  Lady 
Aberdeen,  “  made  us  feel  that  the  more 
the  old  country  learns  to  know  her 
grown-up  child  over  the  sea,  the  more 
she  will  be  proud  of  her  in  all  ways.” 
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And  Lord  Aberdeen  did  more  than  live  in 
Canada.  He  set  himself  to  share  in  the 
development  of  her  resources,  and  at  the 
new  Guisachan,  amid  the  fir-clad  moun¬ 
tains  of  British  Columbia  and  amid  scenes 
which  recall  the  blue  heights  of  Inverness- 
shire,  he  is  now  making  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  give  to  Canada’s  Pacific 
province  some  'of  the  fruit-growing  fame 
of  Calitornia.  Quixotic  persons  basking 
in  the  hot-house  culture  of  the  Canadian 
capital  seem  to  resent  this  intrusion  of  a 
viceroy  into  what  they  term  the  ranks  of 
the  traders,  but  the  Canadian  people 
generally  are  flattered  that  the  abundant 
resources  of  their  country  should  thus 
attract  a  shrewd  Scottish  laird,  intent  on 
making  jam  at  a  profit  and  so  giving 
British  Columbia  an  industry  in  which 
her  climate  and  soil  should  enable  her  to 
excel. 

To  say  that  the  Canadians  are  a  hos¬ 
pitable  and  kind-hearted  people  is  to 
assert  what  every  traveller  knows,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  have  perhaps 
had  more  than  their  share  of  this 
experience.  The  typical  Canadian  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  feasting  his 
visitors  whether  it  be  a  live  English 
lord  or  the  latest  down-at-heel  but  honest 
immigrant.  Yet  this  very  kindness  has 
its  perils  for  the  new-comer.  Warmed 
by  the  generous  fare  and  still  more 
generous  words  of  his  entertainer  he 
responds  in  kind,  little  expecting  that 
all  his  polite  exaggerations  will  be  taken 
au  pied  de  la  lettre.  But  they  will,  as  Lord 
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Dufferin  learnt.  In  his  eloquent  out¬ 
bursts  it  was  his  custom  to  solemnly 
assure  his  audience  that  Canadians  were 
the  finest  of  all  peoples,  that  Canada  was 
the  most  glorious  of  all  lands.  “  Yes,”  said 
his  mayoral  eminence  to  Lord  Dufferin  at 
one  of  these  glowing  functions,  “your 
Excellency  speaks  the  truth  ;  yet  we 
Canadians  have  one  fault.  We  are  too 
fond  of  praising  ourselves,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  sincere.”  The  pitfall  always 
awaits  a  governor-general  anxious  to 
please  and  be  pleased,  and  the  headline 
which  a  too  candid  Canadian  journalist 
put  to  one  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  speeches, 
“  Taffy  for  the  Dominion,”  may  suggest 
that  the  new  representative  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  at  Ottawa  is  not  likely  to  alto¬ 
gether  escape  temptation. 

But  this  danger  apart  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  reason  to  expect  a  term  of  office  of 
greater  usefulness  probably  than  that  of 
any  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  He 
goes  to  Canada  as  no  former  governor 
has  done,  with  sympathies  well  attuned 
to  Canadian  life.  As  a  representative 
and  patriotic  Scot  he  is  assured  of  the 
support  of  those  fellow  countrymen  of  his 
who  really  form  the  backbone  of  the 
Canadian  people.  As  an  ex-Lord-Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland  he  has  special  claims 
upon  another  large  section  of  the  Canadian 
people,  while  his  decided  renouncement 
of  all  partisan  associations  removes  any 
want  of  sympathy  from  those  to  whom 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  the  greatest  of 
victories  and  July  12th  the  day  of  days. 
Among  another  great  section  of  the 
Canadian  people,  the  French  Canadians, 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  as  yet  known  only  as  a 
passing  visitor,  but  they  do  not  forget  the 
appreciation  he  and  Lady  Aberdeen  have 
shown  of  the  good  qualities  of  Jean 
Baptiste— his  thrift,  contentment,  attach¬ 
ment  to  home  and  faith,  and  probably 


from  no  part  of  Canada  will  be  warmer 
welcome  forthcoming  than  from  the  bit  of 
mediaeval  Europe  which  Canada  possesses 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

But  one  of  the  most  potent  of  all  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  hostages  to  fortune  during 
his  term  of  office  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
Of  Lady  Aberdeen’s  zeal  Canadians 
already  know  something  ;  for  the  “  Lady 
Aberdeen  Association”  has  been  the  means 
of  brightening  the  log  hut  of  many  a 
lonely  settler  with  sunny  pictures  and 
magazines.  Farm  life  on  the  prairie  is  a 
stern  affair  at  the  best,  and  but  for  such 
refining  agencies  as  Lady  Aberdeen  has 
here  set  on  foot,  it  would  too  often  become 
a  mere  dollar-hunting  struggle.  Having 
made  such  a  beginning,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  new  mistress  of  Rideau  Hall  will 
seize  many  other  opportunities  of  bringing 
more  sweetness  and  grace  into  Canadian 
life. 

At  Rideau  Hall,  the  new  home  of  the 
Governor-General,  things  have  happily 
improved  since  the  day  when  LadyDufferin 
first  saw  it.  Then  it  was  a  depressing 
sight  that  greeted  a  new  viceroy.  A  low, 
straggling  house,  seemingly  at  the  land’s 
end,  accessible  only  by  a  road  that  was 
rough  and  ugly  with  little  to  suggest  .the 
magnificent  scenes  which  add  a  charm  to 
the  Parliamentary  buildings  in  the  city,  it 
offered  a  poor  substitute  for  the  home  in 
the  old  country  ;  but  thanks  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  advent  of  the  Princess 
Louise,  Rideau  Hall  has,  despite  the  Mr. 
Laboucheres  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
been  made  more  like  a  governor’s  resi¬ 
dence.  To  see  it  at  its  best',  one  must  be 
there  when  the  summer  sun  has  done  its 
work  among  the  trees  ;  but  even  a  winter 
at  Rideau  Hall  has  its  charms,  for  then 
the  Ottawa  festivities  are  at  their  height 
with  the  Governor’s  toboggan  parties  by 
torchlight  to  quicken  the  fun. 
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THE  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Sur¬ 
geon-Major  Parke  has  caused  a 
universal  feeling  of  regret,  particularly  to 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  charm¬ 
ing  personality.  In  the  recent  history  of 
Central  African  exploration  there  are 
many  names  deserving  honourable  record 
— names  of  missionaries,  intrepid  travel¬ 
lers,  and  pioneers — but  no  name  bears 
a  purer  halo  of  tenderness  than  that  of 
Thomas  Heazle  Parke.  His  graveside 
eulogy  is  essentially  true  :  “  He  was  a 
humane  man,  a  loyal  soldier,  and  a  devout 
Christian.” 

From  Surgeon-Major  Parke’s  last  resting 
place  by  the  Irish  Shannon,  our  thoughts 
naturally  go  back  to  the  lonely  African 
j  graves  of  his  four  predeceased  comrades. 
We  are  instinctively  impressed  by  the 
contrast,  when,  turning  from  the  gallant 
doctor’s  grave  to  the  weed-tangled  hil¬ 
lock,  far  away  in  the  sunless  gloom  of 
the  Aruimi  forest,  beneath  which  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  Major  Barttelot,  assass¬ 
inated  by  a  Manyema  marauder.  From 
thence  we  visit,  in  our  thoughts,  the 
rough-hewn  wooden  cross  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bangala  silk-cotton 
tree,  marking  the  last  home  of  Mr.  James 
Sligo  Jameson,  the  second  death  victim, 
a  prey  to  exhaustion.  The  third  grave  is 
that  of  Captain  Stairs,  at  Chinde,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  Captain  Stairs  had 
returned  to  Africa  at  the  termination  of 
the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  in  command 
of  an  expedition  to  Katanga  ;  after 
successfully  leading  his  party  he  died  on 
the  homeward  journey.  The  fourth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  to 
succumb  was  Captain  Nelson.  He  had 
likewise  returned  to  Africa  but  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  East  African 
Company,  and  he  died  of  dysentery  at 
Kikuyu,  East  Africa. 

Probably  under  no  other  circumstances 
could  men  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  various  phases  of  each  other  s  charac- 
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ter  than  when  campaigning  together  in 
the  depths  of  a  barbarous  country.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  true  disposition  of 
a  comrade  soon  becomes  apparent.  A 
man’s  courage  or  tendency  towards  faint¬ 
heartedness  are  soon  betrayed.  Living 
for  an  uncertain  period  in  a  condition  of 
semi-starvation  and  constant  worry  proves 
a  man’s  mettle  in  the  quickest  and  surest 
way.  When  added  to  such  physical  dis¬ 
comfort  and  privation,  we  consider  the 
influence  of  a  malignant  climate  which 
affects  the  spleen  and  liver  ;  which  racks 
the  frame  with  burning  fever  or  exhaust¬ 
ing  dysentery  ;  which  dispels  sleep  and 
fills  the  disordered  mind  with  morbid 
thoughts  ;  and  which  engenders  violent 
angry  passions  ;  it  may  be  understood 
that  no  man  can  act  a  part  :  all  men  must 
perforce  reveal  their  latent  qualities,  good 
and  bad.  The  period  of  trials  and  suffer¬ 
ings  at  length  comes  to  a  conclusion  with 
the  home-coming  ;  the  remnants  of  the 
worn-out  kit  are  thrust  aside  ;  the  scene 
changes,  and  where  all  was  squalid,  dark, 
and  unwholesome,  all  is  now  fresh  and 
pleasing.  It  is  a  complete  transition  from 
the  condition  of  physical  misery,  to  that  of 
mental  enjoyment  ;  and  in  this  latter 
experience  we  find  the  details  of  African 
life  gradually  fading  away,  leaving  a 
strong,  clear  line-drawing  in  place  of  the 
former  complete  picture.  This  powerful 
outline  of  past  experiences  becomes  the 
impression  which  grows  more  deeply 
defined  when  death  removes  those  with 
whom  one  shared  the  past.  In  this 
spirit  I  review  the  personalities  of  the 
five  deceased  travellers,  reverting  to  the 
first  name  absent  upon  the  roll. 

Major  Barttelot,  frank  of  countenance 
and  free  of  speech,  with  a  blight  ani¬ 
mated  face  swift  to  reflect  each  passing 
thought,  full  of  energy,  burning  with 
zeal,"  mercurial  and  impetuous,  is  a 
personality  easy  to  recall,  .  even  to 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  In  his  square- 
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jawed,  firmly-moulded  face,  there  was  no 
shiftiness  and  no  desire  to  hide.  He  had 
a  fund  of  stories  and  a  wealth  of  dry 
humour,  and  above  all  he  was  a  good 
raconteur.  His  affection  for  his  father, 
who  died  recently  sorely  stricken  with 
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grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  was  un¬ 
bounded  ;  and  the  man  would  have  been  a 
cold  spirit  indeed  who  would  have  failed 
to  respond  with  admiration  as  he  rang  the 
pleasant  changes  of  reference  to  “  the 
dear  old  guv’nor.”  He  was  thoroughlv 
British  in  his  tastes.  He  dearly  loved  a 
horse  ;  and  it  was  often  highly  amusing  to 
note  how  horseflesh  was  such  a  frequent 
standard  of  reference  in  the  discussion  of 
human  ills  and  remedies.  His  talk  was 
a  breath  from  the  English  country  lanes 
and  fields,  and  his  stories  were  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  hunting  field.  His  nervous 
vigour  and  restlessness  were  unbounded. 
Action  was  to  him  a  password  ;  and 
surely  no  man  was  ever  more  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  unrest  than  he.  Under  all 
circumstances  he  was  clean  and  smart,  an 
early  riser,  and  faithful  in  his  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible.  In  conversation,  he  was  light 
and  colloquial  in  his  mode  of  expression  ; 
and  he  was  fond  of  applying  quaint 
metaphor  and  strange  similes  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  men  and  matters.  His  costume 
comprised  kakee  tunic  and  trousers, 


rough  service  boots,  a  shrunken  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  high-standing,  celluloid 
collar  :  for  this  last  curious  article  of 
apparel  Major  Barttelot  entertained  an  in¬ 
ordinate  affection,  wearing  it  daily,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  its  pristine 
whiteness  had  graduated  into  a  harmon¬ 
ious  sallow  tint,  that  its  outer  facing  was 
blistered  and  peeling,  and  that  its  bearing 
was  no  longer  erect.  His  hair  was  always 
closely  clipped  ;  his  moustache  was  care¬ 
fully  trimmed.  “  I  hate  to  see  a  man 
with  a  long  moustache,  it  gets  entangled 
in  the  teeth,”  was  a  favourite  observation 
of  his  ;  and  he  shaved  regularly  every  j 
morning,  whether  in  camp  or  upon  the  ! 
march  in  the  dreary  forest,  wet  or  fine,  ] 
ill  or  well.  These  are  some  of  the  pre-  ! 
dominating  characteristics  of  a  promising 
young  officer  whose  bright  career  was  : 
ended  by  an  assassin,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one. 

The  next  name  that  will  never  more  re¬ 
spond  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Sligo  Jameson. 

A  delicate,  refined  face,  soft,  winsome 
manners,  and  a  generous,  tender  heart, 
had  Mr.  Jameson.  There  was  a  peculiar 
quiet  charm  about  him  that  captivated 
one’s  heart  at  first  sight.  He  was  a  keen 
and  honest  sportsman  ;  and  although  but 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  travelled 
extensively  in  quest  of  sport.  He  had 
shot  in  the  Rockies,  and  in  Borneo  ;  and 
had  accompanied  the  famous  lion  hunter, 
Frederick  Courtenay  Selous,  upon  a  j 
sporting  trip  through  the  Mashona 
and  Matabele  lands.  He  was  always 
bright  and  pleasant,  cheering  every  one,  i 
meeting  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
with  a  laugh,  and  treating  his  personal 
sufferings  with  a  joke.  He,  in  truth,  was 
one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  and  never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  did  I  once  hear  him  utter  a  harsh  or 
a  bitter  word  towards  any  man.  From 
daylight  until  long  after  sundown  he 
was  never  idle.  In  all  things  around  him 
he  took  deep  interest  ;  the  study  of  birds, 
butterflies,  beetles,  and  moths  afforded 
him  keen  delight  ;  and  the  tropical  trees, 
plants  and  blossoms,  in  the  forest  were 
depicted  with  excessive  care  in  his  sketch' 
books.  Methodical  in  habit,  and  appre¬ 
ciating  the  value  of  system,  he  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  his 
natural  surroundings  when  in  localities 
hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans.  He  was 
more  than  merely  popular  with  all  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with,  both  whites  and 
blacks  ;  and  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  all 
fully  justified  this  high  esteem.  How 
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little  did  I  dream,  when  he  tended  me  in 
my  direst  need,  that  within  a  year  from 
that  time  mine  would  be  the  hands  to 
minister  to  his  dying-  wants.  Vivid  will 
always  be  that  scene  to  me  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  canoe  containing  his 
mortal  remains  was  paddled  slowly 
through  the  rising  mist,  which  hung  upon 
the  Upper  Congo  River  soon  after  sunrise, 
to  the  open  grave. 

Passing  across  the  continent  to  the 
east  coast  we  reach  the  burial-place  of 
the  third  absentee,  Captain  Stairs. 
Throughout  the  entire  journey  of  the 
Emin  Relief  Expedition  Captain  Stairs’ 
name  has  been  most  honourably  recorded 
by  Mr.  Stanley.  A  young  man  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age  at  the  opening  period 
of  the  journey,  Captain  Stairs  proved 
himself  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  any  task 
requiring  determination,  courage,  and 
discretion.  In  appearance  he  was  erect, 
quick  in  movement,  with  an  honest,  frank, 
fair  face.  By  birth  he  was  a  Canadian  ; 
and  he  had  seen  several  years  of  practical 
work,  including  a  valuable  experience  in 
the  surveying  field  in  New  Zealand.  He 
was  a  general  favourite  on  all  sides  ;  and 
his  character  is  best  described  by  saying 
that  he  was  a  reserved,  conscientious,  and, 
above  all,  a  thoroughly  practical  officer. 

Further  north,  in  the  territory  of  the 
i  Imperial  East  African  Company,  we  find 
the  last  halting-place  of  another  soldier, 
Captain  Robert  Nelson.  In  the  history  of 
African  enterprise  Captain  Nelson’s  name 
will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  as  the 
j  hero  of  Starvation  Camp.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  of  Africa  had  already  held  him  in  the 
toils  for  many  years  before  his  enlistment 
in  this  expedition,  and,  like  the  majority 
of  men  who  have  been  bold  enough  to 
reveal  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  great 
interior,  and  to.  lift  the  cloak  beneath 
:  which  all  has  hitherto  been  concealed,  he 
has  had  to  pay  his  valuable  life  for  his 
intrepidity.  Captain  Nelson  was  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  physical  manhood 
one  could  possibly  find.  He  was  hand¬ 
some,  tall,  and  finely  proportioned.  He 
had  a  soldierly  bearing,  and  impressed 
one  with  his  quiet,  restrained  manner. 
He  was  young — in  his  thirties — but  he 
was  already  old  in  active  service,  for  he 
had  served  some  years  in  South  Africa 
with  “Methuen’s  Horse”  and  “Bakers 
!  Horse,”  and  there  he  had  already  gained 
a  high  reputation  for  being  a  smart, 
brave  soldier.  Captain  Nelson  was  a 
soldier.  No  amount  of  description  would 
;  better  illustrate  his  personality.  He,  too, 
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like  his  departed  comrade,  Captain  Stairs, 
gained  golden  words  of  praise  from  Mr. 
Stanley  for  his  services  to  the  Emin 
Relief  Expedition.  In  disposition  he  was 
genuine  and  generous,  and  entertained  a 
careless  disregard  of  whatever  trials  the 
future  might  hold  in  store. 

The  last  member  of  this  remarkable 
expedition  to  leave  us  is  Surgeon-Major 
Parke.  His  was'  truly  a  charming  per¬ 
sonality.  Excessively  modest  in  manner, 
he  was  very  manly  in  disposition,  as 
many  historical  events  recorded  in  Mr. 
Stanley’s  In  Darkest  Africa  will  testify. 
He  possessed  a  strong  element  of  that 
resistless  Irish  cheerfulness  that  was  his 
by  right  of  birth.  A  passing  little  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  latter  trait  may  be  gathered 
from  one  of  his  remarks  when  rendered 
dangerously  ill  in  Central  Africa  by  an 
acute  attack  of  fever:  “Ah!  well,  I’ve 
one  consolation  if  I  do  die — I’m  the  first 
Irishman  that’s  ever  been  in  these  wild 
parts.” 

Surelv  no  man’s  work  was  ever  more 
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highly  appreciated  than  was  the  minister¬ 
ing  care  and  devotion  of  Dr.  Parke 
during  the  entire  journey  ot  the  Emin 
Relief  Expedition  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
the  preface  of  Dr.  Parke’s  recent  book, 
A  Guide  to  Health  in  Africa ,  bears  the 
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strongest  testimony  to  the  gallant 
doctor’s  professional  ability  :  “  He  is  the 
cleverest  of  his  profession  that  has  been 
in  Equatorial  Africa.”  The  kind,  good 
face  of  Surgeon-Major  Parke  will  live  long 
in  the  recollection  of  many  men,  both 
white  and  black,  a  proportion  of  whom 
owe  their  lives,  humanly  speaking,  to  his 
tender  care. 

Whilst  one’s  thoughts  dwell  sadly  upon 
this  theme — -the  blighting  of  promising, 
valuable  young  lives  in  their  prime — what 
a  bitter  subject  for  reflection  must  it 
prove  to  Mr.  Stanley  !  He  has  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  as  an 
African  explorer. 

His  deeds  and 
successes  during 
the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have 
virtually  been  the 
means  of  open¬ 
ing  up  the  might¬ 
iest  area  of  the 
African  conti¬ 
nent.  His  jour¬ 
neys  have  all  been 
highly  produc¬ 
tive.  He  has  dis¬ 
played  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount 
of  courage,  reso¬ 
lution,  and  pa¬ 
tience.  His  fame 
as  a  traveller  is 
equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest  tra¬ 
vellers  in  all  his¬ 
tory.  But  how 
inexpressibly  sad 
it  must  be  to  him 
in  his  hours  of 
reverie  when  the 
vision  of  all  his 
departed  com¬ 
rades  passes  before  his  mind’s  eye. 
That  their  deaths  were  inevitable, 
that  many  men  must  necessarily  die 
when  engaged  in  arduous  journeying  in 
the  new  fields  of  Africa,  is  a  fact  to.  be 
sadly  acknowledged  ;  but  the  tragedy  of 
these  events  must  greatly  mar  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  such 
enterprises.  In  war,  soldiers  fight  and 
fall,  and  the  subsequent  victory  is  cele¬ 
brated  despite  the  number  of  lives  it 
cost ;  in  Africa,  the  chief  of  an  expedition 
is  more  closely  identified  with  his  followers 
than  is  a  general  with  his  soldiers  in  war. 
There  is  far  more  personality  existing  ; 
human  nature  is  displayed  by  all, 


leader  and  followers  alike.  Consequently 
the  African  pioneer  and  explorer  knows 
well  the  worth  and  virtues  of  each 
individual  follower  who  dies,  and  each 
death  must  of  necessity  cast  a  shadow 
of  gloom  upon  the  leader’s  heart.  In 
Mr.  Stanley’s  famous  geographical  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Africa  he  has  gathered  a 
sorrowfully  unique  experience  in  this 
respect,  for  at  different  periods  he  has 
had  various  followers,  among  whom 
mortality  has  been  great. 

In  writing  of  the  departed  members  of 
the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  overlook  the  black 

followers.  We 
have  no  complete 
record  of  the 
number  of  their 
deaths,  owing 
principally  to  de¬ 
sertions,  but  the 
mortality  among 
them  was  fearful. 
In  regard  to  these 
men,  many  of 
whom  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  very 
highest  praise  for 
their  heroic  quali¬ 
ties,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind 
that  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was,  in 
many  cases,  in¬ 
voluntary  ;  inas¬ 
much  that  they 
were  either  slaves 
belongingtoArab 
masters  in  Zan¬ 
zibar,  or  were 
compelled,  by 
force  of  adverse 
circumstances  in 
the  form  of  debt  or  other  difficulties, 
to  enlist.  The  Zanzibari  porter  is,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  a  faithful, 
patient  servant,  who  will  suffer  severe 
privation  without  further  remark  than 
a  whining  “  Nzaa  sana  bwana  !  ”  as 
he  tightens  the  belt  around  his  waist. 
He  is  paid  at  the  average  rate  of  a 
dollar  a  week,  payable  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Zanzibar.  He  is  not  actuated  by 
high  motives,  and  he  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate"  the  glory  of  publicity.  His  chief 
care  is  to  preserve  his  life,  and  his  only 
ambition  is  to  return  home  to  Zanzibar, 
where  he  may  enjoy  a  brief  spell  of 
leisure,  in  which  to  gossip  with  his 
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friends  in  the  public  market-place  upon 
the  fluctuating  prices  of  provisions.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  gross  material  view  of 
life,  the  Zanzibari  porter  displays,  at 
times,  a  rare  amount  of  noble  devotion 
and  loyalty.  The  qualities  of  these  men 
were  indeed  sorely  tried  during  their 
service  in  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition, 
and  many  are  the  spots  upon  the  route 
where  the  poor  exhausted  men  fell. 
Within  my  personal  experience  is  the 
recollection  of  numerous  events  relating 
to  their  patient  sufferings,  which  for  true 
pathos  cannot  be  surpassed. 

One  day,  in  the  Aruimi  camp,  the  body 
of  a  deceased 


bullet,  opposite  Kartoum,  when  on  board 
the  steamer  that  arrived  too  late  ;  who 
enlisted  in  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  ; 
and  who  died  a  miserable  death  of  starva¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  hero. 

There  are  many  who  wonder  at  men 
returning  to  Central  Africa  after  having 
suffered  and  borne  privation  there.  The 
fascination  lies  chiefly  in  the  African 
people. 

The  longer  one  lives  with  Africans  the 
more  one  learns  to  love  their  good  quali¬ 
ties.  Prejudice  vanishes,  and  the  black 
skin  loses  all  its  odiousness,  for  we 
know  that  it  covers  a  very  human 

heart. 


Zanzibari  was 
being  carried  to 
its  grave  ;  a  few 
yards  behind  the 
bearers  crawled 
a  poor  emaciated 
man,  whose  legs 
were  rendered 
powerless  by 
hideous  sores.  It 
was  noon,  and 
the  sun  shone 
fiercely  on  the  suf¬ 
ferer’s  wounds. 
Upon  expostulat¬ 
ing-  with  him  for 
leaving  the  cool 
shade  of  his  hut 
to  expose  himselt 


in  the  scorching- 


master  ! 


a  great  friend 


sun,  he  meekly 
crossed  his  hands 
upon  his  breast, 
and  in  a  choking 
voice  said, 

“Eh  Bwana! 

Eh  wallah.  La- 
kini,  aliktia  rafiki 
angu  sana,  Bwana.”  (Yes, 

Yes  !  Yes  !  But  he  was 
of  mine  !)  Oh,  master  !  years  ago  we 
swore  friendship  for  each  other,  he  and 
I,  we  said  we  would  never  part  ;  but, 
master,  we  forgot  death.  Now,  lies 
gone  !  I’m  all  alone  !  Let  me  follow,  to  see 
the  last  of  him,  he  was  my  great  friend.. 

The  poor  forlorn  sufferer  enjoyed  his 
melancholy  wish.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
his  simple,  faithful  soul  had  passed  away  , 
and  he  now  lies  buried  in  the  one  grave 
beside  his  friend. 

There  is  Motisel  Ali,  Soudanese  ser¬ 
geant,  who  accompanied  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  upon  his  voyages  of  exploration  , 
who  served  under  General  Gordon  ,  who 
was  shot  in  the  cheek,  with  a  fanatics 
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In  addition  to 
this  attraction 
there  is  an  inex¬ 
pressible  charm 
in  picking  one’s 
way  through  lo¬ 
calities  that  have 
never  before  been 
visited  by  white 
men  ;  seeing 
strange  faces  and 
hearing  strange 
languages.  To  be 
alone  where  na¬ 
ture  is  all  wild 
and  weird  ;  to  be 
far  away,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people 
who  are  living 
their  Iron  Age — 
people  who  are 
simple,  savage  in 
ignorance,  timid 
and  ever  fearing 
for  their  lives  ;  to 
be  the  one  en¬ 
lightened  indi¬ 


vidual  in  the 
midst  of  countless  thousands  of  mortals 
whose  brains  are  still  as  immature  as  those 
of  children  ;  to  live  free  from  all  the 
petty  conventionalities  of  civilisation 
be  able  to  forego  all  the  artificial 
cessities  of  our  modern  home  life 


to 

ne- 

to 


free  play  to  that  strong,  inward 
craving  for  true  natural  liberty— these 


give 


are  some  of  the  subtle  attractions  that 
inoculate  so  many  men  of  African  ex¬ 
perience  :  these  are  some  of  the  clj'ar”'ls 
which  cast  their  spell  upon  Emin  Pasha 
himself,  and  held  him  fascinated  tor  long 
years  ;  but  he,  too,  like  the  brave  men 
whose  lives  were  uselessly  sacrificed  in 
his  behalf,  has  now  paid  the  last  penalty. 
The  heart  of  Africa  is  a  land  ot  strange 
and  fatal  enchantment. 
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MR.  TRIPPLE’S  powers  as  a  lawn- 
tennis  player  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  a  very  high  order,  but  he  had 
a  certain  capacity  fcr  contriving  to  send 
the  ball  back  over  the  net,  which  made 
him  a  more  formidable  opponent  than  he 
appeared.  Again,  when  the  ball  was 
returned  to  him  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
court,  though  the  spectators  could  not 
be  expected  to  admire  the  dash,  the 
flicking  back-hand  stroke,  which  some¬ 
times  converts  defence  into  attack,  yet 
the  more  attentive  of  them  would  observe 
that  Mr.  Tripple’s  shuffling  run,  combined 
with  a  slow  painful  scoop  of  his  racquet, 
usually  resulted  in  the  ball  pitching  some¬ 
where  in  his  adversary’s  court. 

Oir  this  particular  afternoon  his  methods 
were,  if  anything,  more  marked  than 
usual.  He  more  frequently  tied  himself 
into  knots,  and  used  his  racquet  as  a  land¬ 
ing  net  or  a  brick  wall,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  stroke  demanded,  than  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do.  His  slow  twisting  services, 
preceded  bv  no  ambitious  fault,  smashed 
into  the  net,  were  more  wearisome  than 
usual  ;  the  ball  positively  seemed  to  fall 
asleep  after  leaving  his  racquet,  and  to 
wake  up  when  it  reached  the  service  court 
with  a  peculiar  drowsiness.  Mr.  Tripple 
was  in  fact  playing  his  very  best,  and  his 
opponent,  whose  play  was  of  the  rather 
brilliant  and  most  unreliable  order,  was 
beginning  to  lose  his  temper  and  find 
misgivings. 

Mr.  Tripple.  had  just  won  the  fourth 
game  of  the  second  set,  which  gave  him 
a  lead  of  two.  games,  after  a  protracted 
defence  which  had  ended  in  his  opponent 


sending  the  ball  out  of  court,  and  he  took 
oft  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them. 
Northwards  of  the  courts  the  lawn  sloped 
quickly  up  to  a  small  club-house,  where 
several  players,  men  and  women,  were 
chatting  together.  Two  tournaments- — a 
gentlemen’s  single  and  a  mixed  double — - 
were  in  progress,  but  just  now  the  game 
in  which  Mr.  Tripple  was  engaged"  was 
the  only  match  going  on  ;  for  it  was 
noticed  that  any  single  in  which  Mr. 
Tripple  was  playing  always  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  single. 

A  girl  was  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  eating  strawberries. 

‘•Well,  Mr.  Tripple,”  she  said,  “did 
you  win  ?  ” 

Mr.  Tripple  was  very  sHort-sighted 
without  his  spectacles,  and  he  peered 
about  to  see  who  had  spoken  to  him. 

“  I’m  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Brockhurst,”  he  said  politely,  “but  I 
didn’t  see  who  you  were.  Yes,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  winning  the  last  game.” 

“  How  far  have  you  got  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Amherst  won  the  first  set,”  said 
Mr.  Tripple,  “and  I  have  secured  three 
games  to  one  in  the  second.” 

“  Goodness,  we  shall  never  finish  !  It’s 
half-past  four  already,  and  there  are  three 
ties  of  the  double  to  be  played.” 

“I’m  afraid  we’re  keeping  the  doubles 
waiting,”  said  Mr.  Tripple,  apologetically, 
“  it  is  very  unfortunate.” 

“Grace,  what  are  we  to  do?”  said 
Miss  Brockhurst,  “  Mr.  Tripple  is  only  in 
the  middle  ofjJae  second  set.” 

Grace  Crookenden  emerged  from  the 
summer-house.  “What’s  the  matter?” 
she  asked. 

“We  shall  never  finish,”  said  Miss 
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Mr.Tripple  wiped 
his  large  high  fore¬ 
head.  “  Oh,  it’s 
of no consequence, 
dear,”  he  said.  “  I 
think  perhaps  if  I 
had  played  a  little 
slower,  a  little 
more  carefully,  I 
iyht  have  done 


Brockhurst,  dolefully.  “  It’ll  be  dark  by 
seven,  and  to-day  is  positively  the  last 
possible  day.” 

Grace  laughed. 

“  Put  on  your  specs  again,  Tommy,” 
she  said,  “and  I’ll  manage  it.  Now  it’s 
your  service.  Serve  overhand  and  hard, 
and  volley  all  you  can.  You’ll  have  to 
play  quickly.  I’m  going  to  sit  down  by 
the  net,  and  whenever  I  whistle  it  means 
you  must  hurry  up.” 

Whether  it  was  the  disturbing  influence 
of  Grace’s  presence,  or  the  constant 
apprehension  of  hearing  her  whistle,  I 
cannot  say,  but  a  marked  change  for  the 
worse  came  over  poor  Mr.  Tripple’s  play. 
Some  balls  he  failed  to  reach,  some  he 
sent  into  the  net;  in  fact,  his  subsequent 
exhibition  resembled  a  show  of  damp  fire¬ 
works,  some  of  which  fizzled  and  would 
not  go  off,  while  others  shot  high  into  the 
air  ;  and  the  set,  and  with  it  the  match, 
was  speedily  finished. 

Grace,  perhaps,  had  some  inkling  of 
what  had  happened,  for:  when  it  was 
over  she  took  his  arm,  and  they  walked 
back  together  to  the  summer-house. 

“  Poor  old  boy,”  she  said,  “  I  didn’t 
flurry  you,  did  I  ?  ” 


better.  But  it’s  of 
no  consequence  at 
all.” 

Mr.  Amherst  lit 
a  cigarette  and 
offered  one  to  Mr. 
Tripple. 

“We  had  a  very 
good  match,”  he 
said,  magnani¬ 
mously.  “  ’Pon 
my  word,  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  be 
beaten,  but  you 
see  the  pace  told 
eventually.  Al¬ 
ways  force  agame, 
that’s  my  motto.” 

“  Thanks,  I  ne¬ 
ver  smoke,”  said 
Mr.Tripple.  “Yes, 
I’m  afraid  I’m  a 
very  slow  player.  You  were  quite  too 
much  for  me.” 

“A  pleasant,  unaffected  fellow,”  thought 
Mr.  Amherst. 

The  mixed  doubles  were  set  going  at 
once,  and  Mr.  Tripple  was  barely  allowed 
time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  before  he  was 
hurried  off.  Grace  Crookenden  and  Mr. 
Amherst  had  been  beaten  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  and  she  proposed  that  they 
should  take  two  chairs  down  to  the  further 
court  in  order  to  watch  the  game. 

“  We  are  so  sorry  to  be  leaving,”  said 
he.  “  Our  stay  here  has  been  so  pleasant 
to  us  all.” 

Grace  paused. 

“  You  should  just  come  here  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  February,  then,”  she  said.  “  See 
if  you’d  be  sorry  to  leave  then.  It  snows, 
and  it  it  doesn’t  snow  it  rains,  and  we  go 
walks — walks,  think  of  that — along  dirty 
roads  for  the  sake  of  our  digestions. 
Doesn’t  it  sound  exciting?  And  in  the 
evening  we  play  halma.  If  any  one 
begins  to  play  halma  for  money  we  shall 
stop  playing  it — at  least  we  never  play 
whist  because  other  people  play  it  for 
money.  And  on  Sunday  we  sing  hymns 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  look  at  sketches 
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of  the  Holy  Land.  That’s  so  interesting'. 
The  Holy  Land  will  drive  me  to  the  dogs 
if  they  don’t  take  care.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  come  here  again  in 
November,”  said  Amherst  gravely.  “  I’m 
sure  I  should  enjoy  it.  But  why  do  you 
look  at  sketches  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  Why 
don’t  you  shut  them  up  and  read  a 
novel  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  you  don’t  know,”  said  Grace. 
“You  have  to  do  it.  I  can’t  think  what 
would  happen  if  I  didn’t  look  at  that  old 
portfolio.  At  least,  I  do  know  what 
would  happen  really.  My  aunt  would 
look  at  me  through  her  spectacles  in 
silence  and  then  perhaps  she  would  cry  a 
little.  The  sketches  are  by  my  father, 
whom  I  never  knew,  but  she  was  very 
fond  of  him.  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
not  going  to  church.” 

“  And  does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the 
walks?”  asked  Mr.  Amherst. 

“  Not  quite  ;  but  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  transgress,  though  on  lower 
grounds.” 

“  And  do  you  always  propose  living 
here  ?  ”  asked*  Mr.  Amherst. 

“Oh  dear  yes,”  said  Grace  mourn¬ 
fully,  “  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  when  I  die 
I  shall  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  here. 
Oh,  it  makes  me 
furious.  I  should 
like  to  take  out  all 
the  coffins  of  people 
who  have  lived  and 
died  here,  and  just 
give  them  a  drive 
through  London. 

Poor  dears!  How  be¬ 
wildered  thev  would 
be  !  ” 

“  The  coffins  ?  ” 

“Don’t  be  silly, 

Mr.  Amherst.  You 
know  what  I  mean.” 

“  But  might  not 
marriage  take  you 
away  from  here  ?  ” 

“No,  how  could 
it  ?  ”  said  Grace. 

“  Tommy  Tripple — 
isn’t  it  a  silly  little 
name  —  dear  old 
thing,  he’s  got  his 
business  here,  and 
here  we  stick.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  leave  the  church 
where  he  sings  tenor 
on  Sundays.” 

“Are  you  en- 
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gaged  to  him  ?  I  didn’t  know,”  said 
Mr.  Amherst,  whose  good  breeding  for¬ 
bade  him  to  lay  the  stress  on  “him,” 
which  he  felt  that  pronoun  demanded. 

“  How  odd  you  shouldn’t  have  known  ! 
Good  gracious,  we  don’t  call  young  men 
by  their  Christian  names  in  Applethorpe 
unless  we’re  engaged  to  them,  or  are  their 
cousins  !  I  suppose  that’s  quite  behind 
the  times,  too,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  she  added,  not 
without  a  touch  of  malice. 

“  I  really  never  thought  about  it,”  said 
he,  looking  at  her. 

Grace’s  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  she  made 
an  admirable  picture  sitting  on  the  bank, 
with  her  hair  blowing  about,  and  the  least 
hint  of  amusement  in  her  mouth.  But 
presently  she  frowned  and  turned  away 
with  a  little  sigh. 

“  What’s  that  sigh  for?  ”  asked  he. 

“  Oh,  Applethorpe  in  general.  You 
know  we  are  very  grateful,  really,  to  all  of 
you  for  waking  us  up  this  summer.  And 
1  really  am  quite  sorry  you  are  going.” 

“  May  I  claim  a  little  bit  of  that  sigh  for 
myself,  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like.  But  it  was  for 
Applethorpe  mainly.  I  want  to  take  the 
whole  town  and  shake  it.  They  are  all 
right  really,  but  they  do  want  shaking. 
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They  want  to  be  shown  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  doing'  all  the  things  I  want  to  do. 
The  place  is  all  right  and  the  people  are 
all  right,  but  they  will  not  see  that  we  are 
not  all  middle-aged  yet.  The  middle-aged 
people  tell  us  all  what  to  do.  Ah  !  I  long 
to  be  middle-aged  !  Won’t  I  wake  them 
up  !  ” 

“  Would  it  wake  them  up  to  have  a 
dance  ?”  asked  Mr.  Amherst.  “  I  wanted 
to  consult  you  about  it.  My  sister  and 
I  mean  to  give  a  dance  next  week  if 
any  one  will  come.” 

“  Oh,  how  delicious  !  ”  said  Grace  ;  “  of 
course  they’ll  come  when  any  one  starts 
them.  It’s  only  when  they  are  left  to 
themselves  that  they  become  so  stupid. 
What  a  good  idea  !  ” 

II. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  Mr. 
Amherst’s  suggestion  about  the  dance  was 
purely  unpremeditated,  and  was  inspired 
entirely  by  the  sight  of  Grace  Crookenden, 
who  looked  so  astonishingly  pretty  as  she 
sat  by  him  on  the  lawn.  There  was 
something  positively  distracting  about 
her  beauty,  because  it  was  so  hard  to  say 
exactly  why  she  was  so  beautiful.  He 
had  even  a  moment’s  sudden  gamboling 
of  the  heart  when  she  turned  to  him  and 
said:  “  Oh,  how  delicious”  ;  he  felt  a  quite 
unexpected  pleasurein  giving  her  pleasure. 
Her  account  of  the  way  Applethorpe 
spent  November  was  invested  with  that 
pathetic  plaintiveness  which  a  lively  young 
kitten  assumes  when  it  wants  to  be  played 
with  and  can  find  no  one  to  play  with. 
Above  all  the  idea  that  she  was  going  to 
spend  her  life  with  the  weak-eyed  Tripple 
was  intensely  repugnant  to  him.  It  really 
was  a  pure  waste.  There  were  plenty  of 
good  and  charming  girls  who  would  give 
the  worthy  Tripple  all  his  heart  could 
desire,  whereas  he  felt  quite  sure  that  her 
peculiar  charm  would  be  quite  thrown 
away  on  him.  It  was  like  using  a  bottle 
of  ’64  port  over  a  jugged  hare.  He  was 
something  of  a  connoisseur,  and  such'  a 
fate  seemed  to  him,  artistically  speaking, 
a  positive  crime.  But  to  say  that  during 
the  month  that  he  had  stayed  at  Apple¬ 
thorpe  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  this 
distracting  piece  of  maidenhood  would  be 
misleading.  He  found  her  interesting, 
amusing,  all  the  more  so  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  sobriety  of  her  setting  ;  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  he  wished  to  let  things  take 
their  course — in  other  words,  the  need  of 


flirting  with  her  was  becoming  imperative. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
young  men  who  feel  it  a  distinct  advantage 
in  a  house  if  the  housemaids  are  good- 
looking.  Such  a  thing  seemed  to  Gerald 
Amherst  an  unpardonable  vulgarity  ;  but 
when  in  the  person  of  a  pretty  girl  who 
by  birth  and  education  was  his  equal,  he 
found  interest  and  amusement,  he  felt 
disposed  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 

His  married  sister,  Mrs.  Falconhurst, 
and  her  husband  had  decided  to  spend 
August  at  a  house  they  owned  near  Apple¬ 
thorpe,  and  Amherst  had  been  persuaded 
without  much  difficulty  to  join  them. 
Financial  considerations  had  compelled 
Mr.  Falconhurst  to  let  his  small  moor  in 
Yorkshire,  and  it  seemed  a  pleasant  way 
of  economising  to  live  at  Applethorpe, 
where,  as  he  said,  “  you  couldn’t  spend 
any  money  if  you  tried.”  But  the  place 
did  not  suit  his  wife,  and  the  two  months 
they  had  decided  to  spend  there  had  been 
shortened  into  one,  and  they  were  to  leave 
within  a  week. 

On  coming  down  to  dinner  Amherst 
found  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  waiting 
for  him  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
apologised  for  being  late. 

“Oh, we  won’t  be  hard  on  you,  Gerald,” 
said  she,  “  we  all  know  that  there  is  a 
greater  attraction  in  the  town  than  we  can 
give  you  here.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Gerald, 
taking  her  in. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Sibthorp  has  been  here  this 
afternoon,”  said  she,  “  and  she  told  us  all 
about  it.  What  is  Gretchen’s  name  ?  I 
forget.” 

“  I  can’t  conceive  what  you  are  talking 
about,”  said  Gerald,  arranging  his 
cuff,  and  speaking  without  a  trace  of 
annoyance. 

“  It’s  really  quite  amusing,”  said  the 
lady.  “  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to 
stop  here  and  see  the  play  out.  I  hear 
the  girl  is  engaged  too,  to  a  Mr.  Tripe,  or 
Trip,  or  something.” 

“  Oh,  now  I  see,”  said  Gerald  calmly. 
“Yes,  Miss  Crookenden  is  the  most 
charming  girl.  I  had  a  long  talk. with 
her  to-day,' and  she  described  her  life  here 
in  November  ;  it  really  was  quite  amusing. 
By  the  way,  I  threw  out  a  hint  about 
giving  a  dance,  just  a  little  one  you  know. 
I  think  you  said  something  about  it  the 
other  day,  didn’t  you  ?  and  it  appears  that 
a  dance  will  put  the  coping-stone  on  our 
perfections.” 

“  One  might  do  worse,”  said  Mrs. 
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arrangement 


Falconhurst.  “  What  do  you  say, 
Jack  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,  you  may  give  a  concert  and 
a  dinner  party  as  well  if  you  don’t 
bother  me  to  make  myself  amusing  or 
pleasant.” 

“  Dear  old  Jack,”  murmured  his  wife 
appreciatively.  ‘‘  You  may  sit  and  smoke 
cigars  in  the  billiard-room  all  the  time 
if  you  like.  When  is  it  to  be,  Gerald  ?  ” 

“  It  had  better  be  the  night  before  you 
go,”  said  he.  “  You  will  leave  the 
servants  here  to  clear  up  in  any  case,  I 
suppose,  as  you  are  going  to  stay  about 
for  September,  and  that  will  give  the 
people  longer  notice.” 

“Yes,  let’s  have  a  small  and  early. 
We  don’t  want  a  crush  ;  just  twelve  or 
thirteen  couples  ;  the  hall  floor  is  quite 
perfect.  You’ll  like  a  dance  won’t  you, 
Jack?” 

“  I  shall  prefer  the  other 
you  made  for  me,”  said  Jack  stolidly 

Meanwhile  Grace  Crookenden  was  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  of  the  ball  to  her  aunt 
and  Mr.  Tripple,  who 
was  dining  with  them. 

Her  aunt  was  rather  ^ 

deaf,  and  she  had  to 
speak  loud. 

“Aunt,  dear,”  she 
said,  “the  Falcon- 
hursts  are  going  to  give 
a  dance  next  week  before 
they  go.  Mr.  Am¬ 
herst  told  me.  Tommy, 
you’ll  have  to  come  and 
practise  your  steps. 

You’re  such  an  ig¬ 
norant  little  gentleman. 

And  if  those  are  the 
best  pumps  you’ve  got, 
why  you  must  just  get 
some  new  ones.” 

They  had  finished 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Tripple 
was  standing  on  the 
hearthrug  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  which,  being 
of  garish  colours,  show¬ 
ed  off  his  large  flat  foot 
to  much  advantage. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  can 
dance,”  said  he,  ‘ ‘ except 
perhaps  a  quadrille  or 
Sir  Roger.” 

“Good  gracious, what 
an  awful  thing  !  ”  said 
Grace.  “You’ll  have  to 
learn  at  once.  I’m  not 
sroinsf  to  let  the  Fal- 


conhursts  think  we  are  absolute  dolts. 
Do  you  like  Mr.  Amherst  ?”  she  asked 
suddenly. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  do,”  said  Tripple. 

“  Now,  Tommy,  that  shows  you  have  a 
little,  little  mind.  He  is  very  charming, 
one  of  the  most  charming  people  I  have 
ever  seen.  Say  that  after  me.” 

Mr.  Tripple  obeyed  meekly. 

“  That’s  two  things  you’ve  got  to  do — 
to  learn  to  dance,  and  to  learn  to  like 
Mr.  Amherst.  You  must  say  to  yourself 
‘  I  like  Mr.  Amherst  ;  ’ 
evening,  ‘  1  have  liked  Mr. 
Then  about  the  third  day  you 
can  get  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him 
and  say  ‘  I  like  Gerald  Amherst  ’  ;  and  so, 
You  dislike  him  just  because  he  beat 
you  to-day.  That’s  not  worthy  of  you, 
Tommy.” 

“  Mr.  Amherst  is  a 
young  man,”  remarked  her  aunt.  “  I 
don’t  approve  of  him.” 

“  No,  dear  aunt,”  said  Grace  in  loud 
clear  tones,  “  I  didn’t  think  you  would. 


every  morning, 
and  every 
Amherst.’ 
get 

on. 


ight-minded 


HAVE  MORE  THAN  HALF  A  MINI)  TO  STOP  HERE  AND  SEE  Till'. 

PLAY  OUT.” 
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You  see  you  never  like  young-  men — 
except  Tommy,  of  course — because  you 
think  they  are  all  light-minded.  But  why 
do  you  think  he  is  light-minded  in  par¬ 
ticular  ?  ” 

“And  Mrs.  Sibthorp  told  me  she 
heard  him  swear  the  other  day,”  continued 
her  aunt,  who  had  not  heard  this  last 
question.  “  He  was  playing  billiards  and 
dropped  the  ball  on  to  his  foot.” 

“  Well,  dear,  it  must  have  been  very 
annoying,”  said  Grace.  “  I’m  sure  I 
should  swear  if  I  was  a  man.” 

“Then  it’s  a  good  thing  you’re  not,” 
said  her  aunt,  closing  the  conversation 
with  this  brilliant  repartee,  and  taking  up 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Tripple  sang  palpitating  senti¬ 
mental  ballads  in  a  somewhat  fruity  tenor 
voice  by  heart,  and  playing  his  own 
accompaniment.  To-night  he  had  got  a 
new  song  of  a  rather  different  type, 
which  was  hardly  sentimental  at  all,  and 
never  palpitated.  Grace,  who  held  her 
own  views  about  sentiment  and  palpi¬ 
tation,  seldom  listened  to  his  singing, 
which  she  thought  weak,  but  this  new 
song  attracted  her  attention. 

“  What  a  beautiful  thing,”  she  said,  as 
Mr.  Tripple  finished  rather  throatily  on 
the  tenor  F.  “  Whom  is  it  by  ?  ” 

“The  words  are  by  Swinburne,”  said 
Mr.  Tripple,  “  and- - -” 

“  Yes,  I  know  the  words,  but  whom  is 
the  music  by  ?  ” 

“  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,”  said 
Mr.  Tripple.  “The  music  is  by  G.  A., 
that  is  all  it  says.” 

“  Why,  it  must  be - ”  began  Grace, 

and  then  broke  off,  remembering  with  a 
sudden  thrill  of  pleasure  an  evening  she 
had  spent  at  the  Falconhursts,  when  Mr. 
Amherst  had  sung  to  them  after  dinner. 
She  had  heard  two  songs  that  night  which 
reminded  her  of  ■  this  one,  and  just  as  she 
was  setting"  off  home  again  she  had  asked 
Mrs.  Falconhurst,  who  with  Amherst 
had  come  into  the  hall  to  see  her  off, 
who  the  composer  was.  Amherst  had 
answered  her. 

“They  are  both  by  Tom  Robinson,”  he 
said,  as  he  shut  her  carriage  door  ;  and 
she  heard  a  short  laugh  from  Mrs. 
Falconhurst  who  was  standing  at  the 
door. 

She  met  Gerald  Amherst  next  morning 
in  the  town,  and  with  certainty  at  her 
back  said  to  him, 

“  I  heard  another  of  Tom  Robinson’s 
songs  last  night.” 

“  Did  you  like  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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“  Yes,  immensely.  Do  you  know  Mr 
Robinson  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  very  well.” 

“  Please  tell  him  how  much  I  enjoyed 
it,  she  said,  and  went  on  her  way. 

Gerald  felt  a  sudden  fresh  admiration 
for  her  as  he  watched  her  graceful  figure 
passing  up  the  street,  turning  once  to 
smile  at  him  as  she  went  into  a  shop. 
Most  girls  would  have  said,  “  Oh,  Mr. 
Amherst,  I  know  who  Tom  Robinson 
is  !  ”  And  he  felt  that  this  trivial  bit  of 
finesse  pleased  him  in  a  way  which 
was  unaccountable  except  that  it  was 
all  part  of  the  really  admirable  Grace 
Crookenden. 

Later  in  the  day  returning  home,  she 
found  a  rolled  parcel  waiting  for  her  in 
the  hall,  and  the  certainty  of  what  it 
contained  made  her  smile  as  she  opened 
it.  On  the  outer  leaf  of  the  three  songs 
there  was  just  written,  “  From  Tom 
Robinson  ’’  ;  and  an  attentive  observer 
might  have  noticed  that  her  pleasure 
showed  itself  not  only  in  a  smile,  but  in 
a  blush. 


III. 

The  inner  hall  at  the  Falconhursts’ 
house  on  the  night  of  the  dance  certainly 
afforded  an  ample  commentary  to  Mrs. 
Falconhurst’s  pleased  satisfaction  as  she 
went  in  to  look  at  it  after  dinner.  The 
floor  was  admirable,  and  a  piano  and 
two  violins  of  quite  average  merit  were 
entirely  hidden  behind  the  most  charming 
bank  of  flowers  at  the  further  end.  The 
night  was  warm  without  being  sultry, 
and  the  beautiful  terraced  walk  in  front 
of  the  windows  was  really  made  for  an 
occasion  like  this.  The  dance  was  rather 
larger  than  she  had  originally  intended, 
for  the  Charvendens,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  entertaining  a 
houseful  for  the  Crosscliff  week,  and 
Lady  Charvenden  had  announced  that 
her  party  would  consist  of  at  least  twelve. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Falconhurst  knew  very 
well  that  she  had  a  genius  for  things  of 
this  kind  ;  people  always  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  at  her  house  ;  there  were  always 
enough  ices  ;  there  were  never  any 
formalities  ;  and  her  husband,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  an  admirable  host  and  a 
perfect  dancer,  had  changed  his  mind 
when  he  heard  the  Charvendens  were 
coming,  and  had  granted  orchids,  enough 
from  the  houses  to  satisfy  even  his  wife. 

It  was  also  part,  perhaps,  of  Mrs. 
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Falconhurst’s  genius  that  her  guests 
happened  on  this  night  not  to  come 
straggling  in  at  intervals,  but  in  a  com¬ 
pact  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  there 
was  no  preliminary  hanging  about  and 
racking  of  empty  brains  which  desired  to 


“AH,  AT  I.AST,’’  HE  SAID. 

dance ;  and  before  h  alf-past  ten  Lady 
Charvenden  sailed  into  the  room,  towing 
behind  her  a  large  number  of  irreproach¬ 
able  young  men  and  well-dressed  young 
women.  Grace  Crookenden  and  her  aunt 
came  rather  later  with  Mr.  Tripple,  who 
had  on  a  new  pair  of  pumps  which  pinched 
him  terribly. 

Gerald  Amherst  had  been  somewhat 
inattentive  to  what  went  on  round  him, 
for  he  had  been  watching  for  her  arrival, 
and  in  a  very  few  moments  he  had  made 
his  way  across  the  room  to  where  she 
was  standing  with  that  brilliant  natural 
smile  on  her  face  which  became  her  so 
well. 
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“Ah,  at  last,”  he  said,  almost  involun¬ 
tarily. 

She  looked  up,  startled  for  a  moment, 
but  well  pleased  to  dance  with  him,  and 
they  made  the  circuit  ot  the  room  twice 
before  either  spoke. 

“  I  knew  that 
you  would  dance 
well,”  he  said  at 
length. 

“  That  was  very 
clever  of  you.” 

“Not  in  the 
least,  it  was  very 
easy  to  see  that 
dancing  was  part 
of  your  mission.” 

“  You  seem  to 
have  taken  my 
measure  with  great 
accuracy.” 

“  I  hope  I  may 
have  opportunities 
of  taking  it  with 
much  greater  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

Grace  did  not 
entirely  like  a  cer¬ 
tain  tone  the  con¬ 
versation  was  as¬ 
suming,  but  she 
laughed. 

“  By  coming  back 
in  November,  as  you  said 
the  other  day  ?  ” 

“  That  would  be  one 
way.” 

This  time  she  frowned. 

“  Let  us  stop  a  moment,” 
she  said  ;  “1  am  rather  I 
giddy.” 

He  stopped  instantly,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat. 

“  Why  did  you  say  you 
were  giddy  ?  ”  he  asked  ; 
“you  weren’t  giddy,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  I  wasn’t  giddy,”  she  said  ; 

“  but  that  did  as  well.” 

“  As  well  as  what  ?  ” 

There  is  something  intoxicating  in 
dancing,  especially  to  those  who  do  not 
dance  often  ;  the  irresistible  lilt  of  the 
music,  the  flash  of  fair  forms,  the  whirl¬ 
ing  banks  of  flowers — all  produce  a  certain 
sense  of  irresponsibility,  a  feeling  that 
one  may  speak  more  freely  than  at  other 
times  ;  that  in  that  perfect  harmony  of 
body  moving  rhythmically  with  body 
there  is  produced  a  legitimate  cancelling 
of  body  on  both  sides,  and  the  connection 
of  one  mind  with  the  other  becomes 
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correspondingly  closer.  Stated  in  a  less 
abstract  form,  it  is  worth  notice  that  a 
large  number  of  secrets  are  always  told 
at  dances,  under  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  that  young  men  often  ask  vital 
questions  on  these  occasions. 

“  As  well  as  what  ?  ”  he  repeated,  find¬ 
ing  he  got  no  answer. 

“  As  well  as  reminding  you  that  we  are 
comparative  strangers.” 

“  Isn’t  that  rather  a  hard  saying?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  No,  not  at  all,”  she  said  hurriedly. 
“  Come,  I  have  got  over  my  giddiness.” 

“Ah,  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  hoped  you 
would.” 

They  waltzed  on  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  Gerald  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  low  amused  laugh  from  his 
partner. 

“  Giddy  again  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  I  was  only  thinking  what  dreadful 
nonsense  we’ve  been  talking,  and  how 
badly  I  do  it.  No  one  ever  talks  non¬ 
sense  at  Applethorpe,  and  I  am  out  of 
practise.  Ah,  it’s  over,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  There  are  other  dances  to  come,”  he 
said.  “  Next  but  two  will  be  a  waltz. 
May  I - ” 

Grace  bowed  acquiescence,  and  was 
instantly  claimed  in  a  bashful,  hesitating 
manner  by  Mr.  Tripple  for  the  next  dance, 
which  was  a  quadrille. 

Gerald  did  not  favour  that  gentleman 
by  any  sign  of  recognition,  and  resigned 
himself  to  Lady  Charvenden.  Grace 
pulled  and  pushed  Tripple  through  a 
quadrille  with  less  success  than  her 
strenuous  efforts  deserved  ;  she  felt 
somewhat  preoccupied  and  her  thoughts 
persistently  strayed  to  the  last  dance, 
and  to  the  next  but  one.  This  past 
month  had  really  been  almost  ex¬ 
citing.  The  Applethorpe  horizon  had 
been  extended  ;  she  felt  like  the  duck 
who  discovered  that  the  world  stretched 
to  the  end  of  the  next  field.  But  in  a 
few  days  the  old  impassable  paling  would, 
so  to  speak,  be  put  up  again,  and  the 
next  field  would  be  as  much  out  of  reach 
as  ever.  She  was  looking  at  it  practic¬ 
ally  for  the  last  time,  and  then  back  to 
the  old  familiar  poultry  yard  with  its  level 
dusty  ground,  and  in  the  corner  the  little 
pond  of  somewhat  green  and  stagnant 
water. 

Mr.  Amherst  was  a  lafge  part,  she  felt, 
of  the  next  field  ;  she  was  very  sorry— or 
was  it  rather  glad? — that  he  was  shortly 
going  to  set  like  a  star  over  the  horizon. 
She  was  either  very  sorry  or  rather  glad, 
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and  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  tell 
which. 

He  was  not  dancing  the  next  dance, 
and  as  she  waltzed  round  the  room  she 
twice  passed  him  so  close  as  he  stood 
watching  her  that  she  felt  her  skirt  rustle 
against  him.  Once  she  caught  the  faint 
smell  of  a  gardenia  with  sudden  distinct¬ 
ness  in  the  scent-laden  atmosphere,  and 
looking  back  after  she  had  passed  she 
saw  that  he  w-ore  one  in  his  buttonhole. 
She  thought  at  the  time  how  odd  it  was 
that  she  should  have  smelled  it  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  it  was  like  a  thin  ray  of  light 
piercing  the  thick  atmosphere  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  fog  of  flowers. 

When  the  music  stopped  she  found  him 
standing  near  her,  and  he  led  her  away. 

“  \  ou  would  like  an  ice,  or  some  cup,” 
he  said. 

“Yes,  it  is  hot  ;  I  should  like  an  ice 
very  much.” 

He  found  a  place  for  her  in  the  window- 
seat  of  an  adjoining  room,  where  several 
couples  were  cooling  themselves,  and 
went  to  get  her  an  ice.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  he  found  the  room  entirely  de¬ 
serted  except  for  Grace,  who  was  sitting 
where  he  had  left  her,  enjoying  the  cool 
breeze  that  came  in  from  the  open 
window. 

“  Don’t  you  find  it  too  draughty  here  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  I  like  it.” 

“  Shall  we  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace, 
then  ?  It’s  a  lovely  night.” 

“Yes,  that  would  be  charming.  Ah  ! 
there’s  the  music  beginning  again  !  I 
think  I  would  rather  dance  if  you  don’t 
mind.  Dancing  is  not  .so  common  here.” 

She  listened  for  a  moment  in  perplexity. 

“  It’s  not  a  waltz  at  all,”  she  said  at 
last. 

“No,  it’s  a  mazurka.  I  ought  to  have 
told  you.  Don’t  you  dance  it  ?  ” 

“Yes — I  mean  no,  I  don’t.” 

“Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  turn  on 
the  terrace  then.  I  claim  you  till  the 
dance  is  over.” 

“  Yes,  let  us  go  out.” 

The  terrace  was  quite  empty.  From 
within  came  the  sound  of  the  music,  and 
figures  kept  passing  the  lighted  squares 
of  the  windows  as  upon  the  sheet  of  a 
magic  lantern. 

The  night  was  still  and  cloudless,  but 
without  a  moon  ;  from  the  east  came  the 
soft  sound  of  the  sea,  like  the  rustle  of 
one  turning  in  his  sleep  ;  the  count¬ 
less  little  noises  of  night  crept  about 
them,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was 
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not  sleeping  but  only  lying  still,  waiting 
for  something.  To  themselves  they  were 
in  that  vast  immensity,  the  centre  of 
things,  lords  of  the  earth  and  air. 

There  were  a  few  chairs  scattered  about 
at  intervals,  and  into  one  of  these  Grace 
threw  herself  with  an  air  of  slight  fatigue. 
Gerald  drew  one  up  close  to  her  and  sat 
sideways  observing  her.  The  noise  of 
the  grating  of  a  basket  chair  along  gravel, 
even  now,  brings  up  to  Grace  the  whole 
scene  with  an  almost  painful  vividness. 
In  the  deep  dusk  her  face  was  illuminated 
by  the  white  sheen  of  her  ball  dress,  and 
appeared  almost  as  if  it  were  giving  out 
light.  For  some  long  moments  neither 
of  them  spoke.  Grace  was  struggling 
with  a  growing  fear  of  herself  and  him, 
he  with  a  growing  desire. 

At  length  his  desire  would  be  dumb  no 
longer. 

“  1  wonder  if  you  are  as  sorry  that  I 
am  going  as  I  am  to  go  ?  ”  he  said. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  was  exactly  what 
Grace  feared  most.  It  had  for  her  an 
extraordinary  power,  and  she  could  not 
answer  as  lightly  as  she  wished. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  really  am  very 
sorry,  though  I  can’t  pretend  to  gauge 
how  sorry  you  are.  You  see  you  go  on 
to  fresh  interests  and  amusements,  and  I 
—well,  I  don’t.” 

“  I  am  thinking  of  stopping  here  for  a 
few  days  longer  after  my  sister  goes.” 


Grace  again  could  not  decide  whether 
she  was  glad  or  sorry.  But  she  spoke 
naturally. 

“That  will  be  rather  dull  for  you,  will 
it  not  ?  ” 

“Not  if  you  will  say  you  are  glad  I 
remain.” 

“  Of  course  I  am  glad.” 

“Won’t  you  leave  out  the  ‘of 
course  ?  ’  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  if  you  wish.” 

She  got  up  from  her  chair  and  stood 
looking  out  over  the  waiting  earth  ;  one 
hand  played  with  her  fan,  the  other  hung 
limply  down. 

“  Won’t  you  give  me  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  ?  ”  he  said,  so  low  that  she 
could  hardly  hear  him.  “  Won’t  you  tell 
me  I  am  right  to  wait  ?  ” 

In  a  moment,  as  if  by  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  she  saw  where  she  was  standing. 
She  had  wandered  on  and  on  as  it  were 
in  the  darkness,  only  hearing  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  his  voice  like  the  sound  ot 
some  stream.  But  in  that  flash  she  saw 
she  was  on  a  dizzy  rocky  ledge  overhang¬ 
ing  a  great  wall  of  perpendicular  rock, 
over  which  the  pleasant  stream  plunged 
and  was  lost  below. 

She  turned  round  on  him  suddenly. 

“  I  think  you  have  mistaken  me 
altogether,”  she  said.  “  Will  you  please 
take  me  in  and  find  Mr.  Tripple  ?  It  is 
already  late.  I  shall  go  home.” 
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MANY  years  a  go,  when  I  was  writing 
a  book  about  Oxford,  I  remarked 
to  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  that  the  subject 
,vas  historical.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  with 
animation,  “bitterly  historical.”  At  this 
moment  1  am  requested  to  write  on  Balliol 
College,  and  to  be  historical  is  my  desire. 
But  the  thing  is  impossible.  I  have  no 
books  on  Oxford  within  reach.  Mr. 
Paravicini’s  work  on  Balliol  would  be  in¬ 
valuable  ;  it  is,  however,  inaccessible,  and 
1  can  only  advise  the  curious  to  study  the 
origin  and  the  history  of  Balliol  in  the 


pages  of  Mr.  Paravicini.  Perhaps  the 
world,  after  all,  can  for  once  dispense  with 
antiquarianism  :  often  it  seems  that  the 
world  agrees  with  the  young  lady  who 
pitied  the  parish  that  had  an  antiquary  for 
its  rector.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  of 
modern  Balliol  that  one  is  forced  to  treat. 
That  Balliol  is  a  very  old  college  I  know 
without  book.  It  was  founded  by  John 
Balliol  and  Devorquila  his  wife,  members 
of  that  Balliol  family  which  disputed  with 
Bruce  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  founda¬ 
tion  makes  the  society,  with  Merton,  one 
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ot  the  oldest  in  Oxford.  The  buildings 
must  have  been,  long  ago,  hard  by  the 
city  wall,  for  Ridley  and  Latimer  were 
burned  in  the  city  ditch,  where  now  is 
Broad  Street.  In  times  past,  as  ancient 
engravings  show,  Balliol  had  a  pretty 
grove,  where  now  is  the  very  limited 
inner  quadrangle,  with  its  few  trees  and 
plots  of  grass.  When  I  was  an  under¬ 


speak  one’s  mind  about  the  existing  outer 
quad,  with  its  yellowish  stone  and  red 
roofs,  and  general  pretensions,  might  be 
positively  libellous.  In  the  old  quad,  in 
the  garrets,  were  the  freshman’s  rooms  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Clough,  and  no  doubt  many 
other  notable  persons  had  dwelt  there. 
But  their  house  no  longer  exists,  and 
their  college  memory  has  perished  with 

it.  On  entering 
the  gateway,  the 
pained  visitor, 
still  quivering 
from  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the 
“too  architectoo- 
ralooral  ”  front 
(as  Mr.  Jo  Gar- 
gery  says),  re¬ 
ceives  another 
shock  from  its 
chapel.  This  re¬ 
sembles  in  hue 
the  best  streaky 
bacon,  being 
composed  of  red 
and  white  in 
alternate  layers. 
I  never  saw  the 
old  chapel  ;  frag¬ 
ments  of  its 
beautiful  glass 
are  preserved  in 
the  windows  of 
the  existing  place 
of  worship.  The 
Jacobean  oak 
panelling  of  the 
ancient  chapel 
now  decorates 
one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rooms.  The 
chapel  is  unlove¬ 
ly,  but  rich  in 
memories.  Hither 
we  came,  at  an 
uncomfortably 
early  hour,  on 
cold  winter  morn- 
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graduate,  the  outer  quad  of  Balliol  had  a^ 
charming  gate  tower,  and  wore  an  air  ol 
great  antiquity,  due  to  the  blackened 
and  crumbling  stone.  I  am  very  aveise 
to  knocking  down  old  edifices  and 
raising  new,  but  Balliol  was  actually 
dangerous,  falling  about  our  ears.  If 
was  demolished,  and  the  present  outer 
quad  was  built,  about  1868—1870.  To 


mgs 


if  we  slept 
with  the  sluggard 
the  Dean  ol 
Chapel  sent  his  messenger  to  “draw 
us.  The  process  was  sporting,  but 
undignified.  If  the  messenger  found 
your  oak  unsported,  and  you  in  youi 
rooms,  he  informed  you  that  the  Dean  c. 
Chapel  was  pining  for  an  interview  wit 
vou  The  Dean  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  W  00.- 
combe,  called  “  Wolx  ”  by  the  frivolous 
He  read  you  a  shy  little  lecture,  and  sa 
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at  the  receipt  of  excuses.  The  best  and 
most  varied  of  these  were  supplied  by  a 
gentleman  who  now  occupies  “the  bench 
of  British  Themis.”  To  report  them 
might  be  contempt  of  court.  This  is 
altogether  a  very  delicate  subject.  If  the 
messenger  (a  kind  of  Azrael)  could  not 
get  into  your  rooms,  or  if  you  could  hide 
in  a  wardrobe  or  under  the  table,  like 
Orgon  in  the  play,  then  you  escaped 
being  “  drawn  ”  for  that  occasion.  But 
you  heard  of  it  at  Collections.  This  was 
a  kind  of  Doomsday  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  The  Master,  Dr.  Scott,  sat  in 
awful  state,  like  Osiris  judging  the  souls. 
Beside  him  was  that  Accuser  of  the 
Brethren,  the  Dean  of  Chapel.  “  Mr. 
Smith  has  done — tay,  his — tay,  papers 
fairly  well,  Master, 
but — tay — he  has 
been  extremelv  ir¬ 
regular  at  chapel. ” 

No  one  ever  knew 
why  Mr.  Wool- 
combe  mixed  his 
speech  with  “tay”; 
it  was  his  only 
fault,  for  he  was  a 
gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  a 
person  of  blame¬ 
less  life  But  he 
had  survived  his 
proper  theological 
period.  I  have 
always  thought 
that  if  Mr.  Wool- 
combe  had  been  a 
crowned  king  he 
would  somehow 
have  resembled 
Charles  I.  After 
the  whisper  of  the 
Dean  ot  Chapel, 
the  Master  would 
remark,  “  Mr. 

Smith,  the  College 
hopes  that  you  will 
be  more  regular 
next  term  in  your 
attendance  at 
chapel.”  In  that 
shrine  Mr.  Wool- 
combe  was  wont 
to  deliver  “  Cate- 
chetics  ”  ;  little 
doctrinal  dis¬ 
courses,  on  which 
freshmen  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  write 
essays.  To  do 


these  carefully  was  not  reckoned  .good 
policy,  and  was  called  “  pampering  Wolx.” 
This  error  was  not  often  committed. 
The  chapel,  in  later  years,  was  the  4>lace 
where  the  late  Master,  Mr.  Jowett,  deliv¬ 
ered  his  beautiful  and  original  sermons  ; 
in  the  last  term  of  his  life  he  preached 
frequently,  in  that  pathetic  voice  of  his, 
itself  so  touchingly  sincere. 

To  the  left  of  the  chapel  is  the  noble 
window  of  what  is  now  the  Master’s 
dining  room.  Beyond  that,  and  nearer 
the  chapel,  is  the  Library.  Of  old  it 
was  the  College  hall,  herein  we  were 
examined  at  Collections  :  here,  in  my 
time,  we  tried  to  eat  the  worst,  and,  in 
practice,  the  most  expensive  dinners  in 
Oxford.  How  things  passed  after  1868 
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alleys  wandering 
about  the  old 
common  room, 
the  wayfarer  en¬ 
ters  the  inner 
quad.  Part  of  the 
Master’s  house, 
with  his  drawing-- 

B  o 

room  window,  is 
on  the  left,  then 
“Fisher’s  Build¬ 
ings,”  a  large, 
commodious,  un¬ 
pretending  block 
of  thelast  century. 
“Fisher’s”  con¬ 
tains,  or  used  to 
contain,  the  best 
rooms  in  college, 
and,  if  there  was 
a  fast  set  in 
F  i  s  h  e  r’s,  like 
Jamshid,  it  “  re¬ 
velled  and  drank 
deep.”  But  there 
was  more  noise 
than  drinking. 
“Some  men,” 
said  the  late 
Master,  ‘  ‘  can  get 
very  far  from 
sober  on  water,” 
being  drunk  with 
youth.  After 
Fisher’s,  at  right 
angles  to  it,  is  a 
set  of  buildings 
which  make  no 
architectural 
parade  :  here  my 
own  lot  was  cast, 


I  know  not,  but  before  that  the  horrible 
“commons”  served  up  in  hall  were 
discreditable  to  the  management  of  the 
place.  Reforms  were  clamoured  for,  but 
nothing  came  of  them.  Who  was  to 
blame  one  could  not  discover  :  probably 
the  intellectual  dons  did  not  know  beef 
from  mutton,  but  lived  on  second  inten¬ 
tions,  like  Queen  Eutelechy,  in  Rabelais. 
It  was  with  exceeding  joy  that  one  dined 
for  the  last  time  at  an  undergraduate 
table  in  Balliol.  That  hall  is  now,  as 
was  said,  a  library  for  the  use  of  under¬ 
graduates,  and  a  very  good  library  it  is. 

Passing  through  an  ancient  arch,  with 
a  stair  that  leads  to  the  kitchen,  and  with 


in  a  one- windowed 
room  under  the 
pediment.  Then 
comes  a  break, 
some  trees,  more  buildings,  about  forty 
years  old,  and,  finally,  the  new  hall, 
facing  the  Master’s  house.  It  is  large, 
commodious,  has  common  rooms  some¬ 
where  in  it,  and  looks  across  the  grass 
plot  to  the  back  of  the  chapel.  In  this 
hall  there  used  to  be  weekly  concerts, 
whereto  the  late  Master  liked  to  lead  his 
guests  after  dinner.  The  guests  were  not 
always  musical,  and  I  fear  I  have  shirked 
concert  once  or  twice. 

This  is  a  brief  statistical  account,  as  it 
were,  of  the  modern  Balliol.  Nothing 
in  it  is  old,  except  parts  of  the  master’s 
house,  the  old  common  room,  and  the 
library.  The  rest  has  been  deposited,  by 
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modern  architects,  within  the  last  hun¬ 
dred,  or  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
college  has  not  the  fairy  charm  of  Mag¬ 
dalene,  the  royal  comeliness  of  St. 
John’s,  the  peaceful  harmony  of  Wad- 
ham,  the  impaired  but  still  del  ightful 
antiquity  of  Merton,  nor  the  grandeur  of 
Christchurch.  Balliol  owes  none  of  its 
celebrity  to  its  good  looks. 

In  the  dearth  of  authorities,  already 
lamented,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
Balliol  was  ever  distinguished  before  the 
present  century.  Wiclif  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  it.  The  dons  of  the 
last  century,  at  Balliol,  had  a  very  ill 
repute  for  carousing  at  a  public-house  in 
Broad  Street.  The  place  was  Jacobite, 


Snell,  Esq.,  being  the  classical  flower  of 
Glasgow  University  (if  I  may  say  so 
about  a  class  to  which  I  have  belonged) 
were  likely  to  be  industrious,  and  not 
destitute  of  brains.  They  were,  in  fact, 
men  who  could  seldom  afford  to  be  idle. 
Thus  they  constituted  the  nucleus  of  a 
reading  set.  Again,  “the  Old  Master,” 
Dr.  Jenkyns,  was  a  kind  of  Carlylean 
hero  don.  Men  should  work,  he  said,  or 
he  would  know  the  reason  why.  He 
made  all  the  college  go  in  for  honours  : 
pass-men  he  would  not  have  on  the 
premises.  He  was  a  quaint  dictatorial 
old  gentleman,  who  kept  all  in  great 
order  :  the  late  Master  had  a  humorous 
affection  for  his  memory.  He  reduced 


all  the  colleges  were  save  three,  Exeter, 
Merton,  and  All  Souls.  Many  a  health 
to  King  James  must  the  rooms  of  Balliol 
have  echoed,  and  heard  the  glasses 
shatter  as  men  sang — 

“  Though  his  back  be  at  the  wa’, 

Here’s  to  him  that’s  far  awa’.” 

Probably  one  source  of  Balliol’s  academic 
success  is  the  “Snell  Exhibition,”  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Snell  for  the  benefit  of  two 
Scotch  students,  elected  annually  at 
Glasgow.  Adam  Smith  was  a  Snell 
Exhibitioner,  so,  I  believe,  were  Lock¬ 
hart  and  Tait  (Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  and  many  other  men  not  unknown. 
The  Scots  who  shared  the  bounty  of  John 


the  age  at  which  Balliol  scholarships 
could  be  won  to  nineteen  ;  thus,  to  get 
the  Balliol  scholarship  was  the  great 
desire  of  ambitious  schoolboys. 

Balliol  now  skimmed  the  intellectual 
cream  of  the  public  schools,  and  when 
fellowships  were  made  open  to  out-college 
men,  Balliol  filled  Oriel  and  other  houses 
with  her  pupils,  while  she  never  (I  believe) 
elects  an  out-college  man  herself.  The 
reputation  won  by  Clough,  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  not  to  speak 
of  rnere  judges,  politicians,  and  the  rest, 
made  Balliol  celebrated,  a  place  to  which 
a  schoolboy  of  promise  ought  to  go.  The 
sons  of  certain  noble  houses  were  attracted 
by  Mr.  Jowett’s  genius,  his  self-denying 
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industry,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
college,  and  his  personal  charm.  Later 
the  college  had  tutors  hardly  less  remark¬ 
able  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Riddel,  of  the 
ancient  Berks  house  of  Riddel  of  Riddel  ; 
Mr.  Edwin  Palmer,  the  most  energetic  of 
lecturers  in  scholarship  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Newman,  of  lecturers  the  mostinteresting; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  famed  for  his  religious 
metaphysics  and  loved  for  his  character  ; 
and  others,  many  others,  still  living,  still 
serving  Balliol.  Mr.  Nettleship,  whose 
melancholy  death  on  the  Alps  is  unfor¬ 
gotten,  had  stepped  into  the  breach  made 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Green,  and  was 
equally  dear  to  his  pupils. 

By  these  arts  and  under  these  men  Balliol 
grew  great:  sic fortis  Etruria  crevit.  No 


versity,  nor  as  cricketers  with  B.  N.  C. 
Oriel  and  the  House,  still  our  record  is 
not  inglorious. 

To  criticise  the  ideal  and  internal  policy 
of  Balliol  would  ill  become  one  of  her 
children.  Perhaps  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  theory  of  the  city  state  has  been 
rather  slighted  in  the  management  of  the 
college.  It  may  be  too  large,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  elements  too  diversified  ;  hence 
may  come  the  prevalence  of  “  sets,”  and 
the  lack  of  a  harmonious  college  ethos. 
These  are  objections  for  the  Advocatus 
Diaboli.  But,  sprung  from  a  sturdy  old 
Scottish  stock,  Balliol  has  been  grafted 
with  branches  from  every  soil,  has 
flourished  mightily,  and,  it  may  be 
granted,  has  raised  by  example  the 
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has  she  been  only  a  bookish  college  ;  with 
a  Chitty  and  a  Darbishire  and  a  Benson 
on  the  river  she  mingles  the  cricketing 
names  of  Mr.  R.  H.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Mr. 
Case  (may  I  be  allowed  to  say  “  Tommy 
Case?),  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid — equally  good 
in  the  schools,  behind  the  stumps,  and  in 
the  tennis  court  —  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Lang  (I 
really  cannot  keep  this  bowler  out  ot  the 
list),  and  of  Mr.  Jardine,  a  fieldsman  un¬ 
surpassed,  and  an  admirable  bat.  As  for 
running,  whosoever  saw  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson 
run  a  dead-heat  against  Cambridge  in  the 
three  miles,  half  trained,  in  a  snowstorm, 
and  with  a  broken  sinew  which  gave  on 
the  tape,  knows  if  we  have  had  athletes 
at  Balliol.  We  have  at  least  twice  been 
head  of  the  river,  and  if  we  are  not  on  a 
par  as  oarsmen  with  B.  N.  C.  and  Um- 


standard  of  academic  diligence.  Even 
her  rivals  may  be  prepared  to  grant  as 
much  as  this  to  the  foundation  of  Devor- 
quila.  At  present  the  college  is  most 
unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Nettleship 
and  of  the  Master,  the  famed  successor  ot 
Dr.  Jenkyns,  and,  perhaps  since  Devor- 
quila’s  day,  the  greatest  benefactor  of 


.Mol.  ... 

The  hope  of  the  college  lies  in  bemg 
le  to  his  example,  to  his  industry,  which 
death  could  not  daunt,”  his  love  of  duty, 
;  wide  kindness,  his  unwearying  ser- 
;eableness  to  all  whom  he  could  serve, 
1  loyaltv  in  friendship,  his  humorous, 
ider,  and  manly  nature.  All  Balliol 
;n,  remembering  and  revering  so  true  a 


Fortuna  Domus  ! 
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By  A -  B - 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


THE  many  Messrs.  Cooks  of  literature 
cover  the  ground  too  thoroughly  to 
allow  a  place  so  notable  as  Sandringham  to 
be  kept  out  of  their  systems.  The  fact  of  its 
being  the  home,  and  the  one  really  private 
home,  of  the  Heir  to  the  throne,  does  not 
hedge  it  from  the  curiosity  of  the  globe¬ 
trotter  of  the  arm-chair  :  now  that  Princes 
have  declined  upon  a  more  private  state, 
the  light  that  beat  on  them  has  lost  its 


fierceness,  with  its  sharp  focus,  and  has 
become  diffused  and  prying,  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  impertinent.  Thus  it  has  happened 
to  most  of  us  to  make  the  personally- 
conducted  tour  of  Sandringham.  We 
have,  ascended  thither  from  Wolferton  in 
the  valley,  and  have  taken  the  longer  way 
from  rustic  Dersingham  ;  in  both  cases 
driving,  along  roads  always  velvety,  in 
that  splendidly  appointed  state  which 
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tourists,  so  conducted,  may  always  com¬ 
mand.  From  there  we  have  smiled  superior 
on  the  undeniable  policeman  doing-  duty 
on  the  Norwich  gates  ;  we  have  “  hob¬ 
nobbed  ”  with  one  knows  not  how  many 
officials  on  the  estate,  who  have  showed  us 
I  everything  in  consideration  of  their  good 

I  esteem  of  our  guide  ;  we  have  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  Royalty  even,  having  had 
pointed  out  to  us  previously,  with  singular 
delicacy,  the  hospitable  and  kindly  virtues 
which,  presumably,  are  not  generally 
found  in  Princes,  and,  therefore, 

<  are  specially  worthy  of  note  at  that 
dinner  table. 

There  is  one  interest  at  Sandring¬ 
ham,  however  (and  it  is  not  over¬ 
personal)  which,  outside  the  journals 
of  sport,  has  not  been  exhausted. 

The  official  duties  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
goes  ;  but  at  Sandringham  they  keep 
to  their  own  quarters,  and  allow  him 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  to  fulfil 
i  the  offices  of  a  Norfolk  squire.  One 
of  the  offices  is  game-preserving, 
the  fruits  whereof,  when  autumn 
falls,  are  one  of  the  pleasures.  It 
was  this  interest  of  sport  that  took 
us  down  to  Sandringham,  where  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  Master  of  the  Game, 
discovered  for  us  the  cares  and 
complications  of  a  Norfolk  sporting 
estate.  Much  of  what  we  saw  and 
heard  was  noteworthy  technically 
only ;  there  remained  much  of  an 
interest  so  general  as  to  warrant  us 
inviting  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
who  are  not  sportsmen  to  return 
on  a  flying  survey  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
domain. 


cally  in  the  pages  of  the  Sandringham 
Game-book.  Here  it  is  recorded  that  in  the 
decade  ended  1880  the  season’s  head  of 
game  varied  from  6,831  to  8,640.  Since 
1880  the  bags  have  run  from  10,000  to 
that  of  16,131  (of  which  7,252  were 
pheasants)  made  in  1885-1886?  As  a 
rule,  shooting  parties  at  Sandringham 
number  ten  guns  ;  never  more,  we 
believe.  The  party  on  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  Prince 


it.  fitcU 


Its  extent  is  mapped  most  graphi¬ 
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of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince 
Christian,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince 
Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of 
Wales,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  Count  Gleichen, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Lome  ;  and  the  yield 
of  three  days’  shooting  was  51895 
head,  of  which  2,567  were  pheasants. 
Among  notable  days  were  November  9, 
1881,  with  2,244  head,  1,735  °f  them 
pheasants;  November  11,  1885,  2,561, 
2,060  pheasants  ;  December  31,  1885, 


2,835,  I>275  pheasants  ;  November  30, 
1887,  2,482,  950  pheasants  and  1,391 
rabbits;  December  2,  1890,  2,486,  1,032 
pheasants  ;  November  9,  1892,  2,481, 
2,066  pheasants.  We  have  extracted 
these  statistics  from  the  Game-book,  not 
because  they  record  bags  exceptional  in 
the  annals  of  shooting,  but,  to  set  forth  at 
a  glance  the  extent  of  game-preserving 
on  an  estate  such  as  Sandringham.  To 
the  same  end  is  the  mention  of  5,085 
rabbits  shot  in  1886 — 87  ;  and  of  6,070, 
5,721,  4,929,  5,338,  and  4,161  in  the  sub¬ 


sequent  five  seasons.  The  game  larder 
at  Sandringham  is  an  object  lesson  in  the 
extent  of  the  sport  even  more  striking 
than  the  game-books.  It  was  built  in 
1869,  on  the  most  scientific  principles, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  world,  the  next  in  size 
being  on  Baron  Hirsch’s  estate  in  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  and  here,  as  the  big  “shoots”  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  engaged 
is  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  ten  guns 


who,  on  the  Baron’s  Hungarian  shootings, 
had  1,900  hares  in  one  day,  and  in 
another  some  3,000  partridges.  The 
largest  game  larder  in  existence  holds 
9,000  head  ;  that  at  Sandringham  6,000, 
and  once— in  the  second  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  two  years  ago  — its  capacity  was  fully 
tested,  upwards  of  4,000  of  the  head  in  it 
being  pheasants.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Sandringham  that 
every  head  of  game  killed  in  the  “  shoots  ” 
is  given  away.  The  “  Game  Presented  ” 
book  shows  that  the  Prince’s  personal 
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friends  share  the  bag  with  the  tenants, 
the  railway  officials,  the  police,  and  the 
labourers  on  the  estate. 

With  these  figures  from  the  game- 
books  in  his  mind,  and  this  well-stored 
larder  in  his  eye,  the  reader,  even  if  he 
be  not  a  sportsman,  and,  therefore,  not 
acquainted  with  their  nature,  will  specu¬ 
late  on  the  vast  preparations  for  this 
heavy  autumn  crop.  When  he  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  a  little  more  in  detail, 
he  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
.only  a  man  well  skilled  in  his  business 
and  of  great  capacity  for  administration 
and  hard  work  can  rule  this  department 
of’  the  estate.  Mr.  William  Jackson,  the 
Prince’s  head  keeper,  is  such  a  one.  His 


thousand  of  them  and  a  thousand 
hatching-boxes  are  employed  in  rearing 
the  young  pheasants.  In  penning  the 
birds  the  principle  commended  by  Lord 
Walsingham  in  the  “Badminton  Library” 
volume  on  shooting  is  followed  ;  only  the 
pens,  instead  of  being  constructed  in  an 
unbroken  series,  run  in  groups  of  six. 
By  this  means  the  distribution  of  the 
coops  with  the  ,  young  birds  and  their 
foster  mothers  throughout  the  estate  is 
made  easier  ;  and  we  believe  that  five 
trollies  are  kept  on  the  estate  for  the 
purpose.  This  itself  is  a  great  under¬ 
taking,  and  it  is  followed  by  many 
anxious  days  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  “  big 
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person  and  qualities  have  been  caught 
by  Mr.  Holland  Tringham  in  a  portrait 
to  which  we  have  not  a  line  to  add. 
Such  information  as  we  have  of  the 
routine  by  which  the  head  of  game  is 
kept  up  was  given  us  by  Mr.  Jackson 
during  our  stay  at  his  charming  house, 
of  the  hospitality  of  which  our  ex¬ 
perience  confirms  all  that  has  been 
written.  To  provide  sport  such  as 
that  recorded  above  some  ten  thousand 
pheasants  are  reared  annually.  Several 
•  Hearson’s  incubators  are  used,  and  three 
or  four  days  before  they  are  hatchet  t  e 
eggs  are  placed  under  common  barn-  oor 
fowls.  Hens  of  all  strains  have  been 
tried,  but  the  barn-door  fowls  are  found 
to  be  the  most  careful  mothers,  and  a 


shoots.”  The  young  birds  are  fed  partly 
on  grain  ;  in  addition,  many  acies  are 
farmed  specially  for  their  up-keep.  By 
and  by  they  are  released  from  the  coops  , 
the  natural  instinct  of  a  bird  which  is  in 
no  sense  domesticated  has  its  way  ;  and 
the  sportsmen  have  their  work  cut 
out  with  pheasants  as  wild  and  wary 
as  those  bred  in  the  woods.  After  the 
“  big  shoots,”  guns  still  go  out  ,  but  at  a 
certain  point  word  is  sent  forth  that  cock- 
pheasants  only  are  to  be  shot.  A  stock 
of  hens  sufficient  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  young  birds  is  thus  reserved.  Once 
more  the  aviaries,  freshly  planted  with 
grass  and  cabbage,  are  full,  and  by  and 
by  incubators  come  into  operation,  and 
another  lot  of  young  pheasants  is  sent 
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into  the  woods  for  the  season’s  sport.  At 
each  stage  of  the  routine  thus  broadly 
described  urgent  questions  of  treat¬ 
ment  arise.  Each  gamekeeper  has  his 


A  CHAT  AND  SMOKE. 

own  methods,  for  the  good  gamekeeper  is 
a  practical  man,  whose  business  it  is  to 
fight  as  best  he  can  those  dangers  and 
enemies  of  the  breeding  season  which 
would  interfere  with  a  line  head  of  game 
a  few  months  later.  Converse  with  Mr. 
Jackson  about  his  work,  and,  from  his 
praise  of  cabbage  as  a  food  for  the  birds, 
his  advocacy  of  troughs  instead  of  the 
new-fangled  hoppers,  his  insistence  on  the 
necessity  of  birds  as  well  as  men  being 
fed  regularly,  his  animated  discussion  of 
every  point  of  game-preserving,  you  will 
learn  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
man,  intimate  with  every  detail  of- the 
large  department  which  he  superintends  ; 
and  if  you  remember  the  capacious  larder 
awaiting  his  filling  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  skill  and  enthusiasm 
must  often  be  tried  to  the  utmost. 

All  visitors  to  Sandringham  record  the 
impression  of  homeliness  made  upon  them 
by  what  they  see  there.  They  picture  the 
Prince  of  Wales  tramping  through  his 
fields  in  Norfolk  garb  of  tweed  and  gaiters, 


attending  to  the  interests  of  his  farm  and 
stables  and  kennels,  an  ardent  agricul¬ 
turist,  a  typical  English  squire  on  his 
estate.  Like  a  good  county  gentleman 
his  first  care  has  been  for  those  whom  he 
employs  :  comfortable  houses  for  them 
was  the  first  of  all  his  improvements  and 
reconstructions.  The  Princess  and  her 
daughters,  too,  have  their  various  in¬ 
terests,  and  their  kindness  is  in  all  mouths 
at  Sandringham.  There  is  an  impression 
even  earlier,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
that  other,  which  has  not  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  remarked.  You  are  no  sooner 
within  the  bounds  of  Sandringham  than 
you  are  aware  of  the  artificiality  of  the 
estate.  The  art  of  man  has  been  at  work 
on  the  disposition  of  the  wood,  taking 
advantage  of  natural  qualifications,  in¬ 
deed,  but  always  to  the  end  that  there  be 
good  sport.  All  this  is  due  to  the  Prince, 
who  has  quite  transformed  the  estate 
since  he  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Spencer 
Cowper  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Situate  in  a  noted  shooting  county,  it 
must  have  held  its  own  share  of  game  ; 
but  no  more.  Indeed,  it  was  not  a  re¬ 
markable  place  in  any  way.  It  was  of 
no  consequence  historically  or  tradition¬ 
ally.  If  you  appeal  to  the  chronicler  of 
the  county  you  find  that  of  its  owners 
previously  to  the  Prince,  from  Jeffry 
Cobbe  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  Lady  Harriet 
Cowper,  none  of  their  families  remained 
in  possession  of  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
only  bit  of  colour  in  the  picture  of  Sand¬ 
ringham,  as  we  are  able  to  see  it  before 
it  became  a  Royal  home,  is  a  certain 
steward,  Brereton  by  name,  whose  daily 
garb  of  brigand  character — embroidered 
coat,  breeches  and  boots,  and  a  high 
conical  hat  surmounting  long  black  hair, 
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ring- 


curled  in  innumerable 
lets  —  was  the  wonder  of  the 
towns  around.  Apart  from 
the  diversion  he  may  have 
caused,  Sandringham  was  a 
sleepy  place  in  those  days. 

It  is  by  no  means  sleepy 
now.  The  kennels — fre¬ 
quently  described  —  are  a 
scene  of  activity.  Many  of 
the  sporting  dogs  are  kept 
in  the  keepers’  houses  on 
their  respective  beats.  The 
Hackney  Stud  Farm  is  in 
thorough  working  order ; 
so  is  the  Shire-horse  Farm. 

The  Prince  has  not  hunted 
regularly  for  many  years  ; 
but  he  has  encouraged 
hunting  in  the  county,  and 
in  his  breeding  of  hunters 
has  been  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful.  Over  these  and 
all  the  other  concerns  of 
the  estate  the  Prince  exer¬ 
cises  an  intimate  rule.  In 
like  manner,  under  his 
direction,  every  natural 
capability  of  the  place  for 
sport  has  been  developed. 

The'  coverts  are  excellently 
disposed.  A  large  piece  of  waste  ground 
beyond  Wolferton  was  turned  into  a  rabbit 
warren  some  years  ago  ;  with  the  result 
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that  to-day  large  bags,  such  as  we  have 
noted,  are  necessary  to  keep  the  rabbits 
under.  From  two  to  three  hundred 
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fallow-  and  red-deer,  for  feeding  and 
housing  which  new  sheds  have  been 
erected,  range  the  park,  in  the  middle  of 
which  a  new  lake  has  been  formed  to 
attract  the  wild-fowl  and  to  encourage 
them  to  breed  on  the  estate.  This  sheet 
of  water  and  the  older  one  adjoining  the 
Duke  of  York’s  cottage  have  been  stocked 
with  fish — with  black  bass  we  are  sorry 
to  say  ;  surely  trout  would  have  yielded 
better  sport  to  the  Princesses,  who,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  capable  anglers. 
For  fishing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 


never  shown  a  liking  ;  in  all  other  field 
sports  he  has  excelled.  He  is  a  cool 
shot,  trained  in  practice  against  game  of 
many  kinds.  The  gun-room  at  Sand¬ 
ringham,  stocked  with  the  manufactures 
of  Purdey,  Lancaster,  Holland  and 
Holland,  and  other  leading  makers,  is 
adorned  with  trophies  of  his  skill  in 
many  lands.  A  good,  all-round  sports¬ 
man,  he  displays  in  the  management  of 
his  estate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  performs  all  his  duties. 


THE  JAPANESE  GIRL. 

By  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 
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“  •  dear,  1  was  so  bitterly  cold  in 

W  China  and  Japan  !  ”  When  I  say 
this  to  my  friends  they  stare  with 
astonishment.  They  imagine  that  Japan 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  a  land  of 
flowers,  basking  in  a  tropical  sun.  It  can 
be  the  coldest  place  on  earth. 

Unhappily  for  me  I  arrived  at  Japan 
a  good  month  or  six  weeks  too  soon. 
But  it  could  not  be  helped.  It  was  a  case 


;  of  no  cherry  blossoms  or  no  Chicago 
Exhibition,  and,  not  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  pleasure  had  to  yield  to  duty. 
It  was  better  to  see  the  mountains  of  the 
famous  Inland  Sea  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  bunds  and  bluffs  of  this  Land  of 
Lilies  whipped  with  the  fiercest  north- 
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easters  I  have  ever  experienced  ;  better 
to  shiver  night  after  night  in  a  match-box 
room,  and  to  sleep  in  paper-windowed 
bedrooms,  than  to  miss  the  study  of  the 
most  curious,  courteous,  merry-hearted, 
and,  I  still  venture  to  think,  the  most 
over-praised  and  over-rated  people  in  the 
world  ! 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  early  spring  in 
which  I  visited  Japan  was  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  ever  known  in 
the  memory  of 
man.  That  goes 
without  saying. 
All  round  the 
world  I  met 
with  exceptional 
heat,  exceptional 
cold,  exceptional 
storms,  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  seas. 
All  nature  was 
abnormal  for  my 
particular  bene¬ 
fit.  I  heard  the 
same  story  at 
every  port, in  each 
city  throughout 
myjourney.  The 
same  story  that 
has  been  dinned 
into  my  ears  all 
my  life.  “  Ah  ! 
you  should  have 
been  here  last 
year,  last  month, 
yesterday.”  But 
it  must  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  spring, 
indeed,  even  in 
this  bright  and 
flower  -  decked 
paradise,  to  find 
me  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month 
of  March,  shiver¬ 
ing  over  a  stove  in  a  paper-windowed 
toy  box  of  a  room,  having  just 
returned  from  a  mountain  expedi¬ 
tion  in  which  I  was  nearly  up  to  my 
neck  in  snow,  and  climbing  over  ice  paths 
and  slopes  that  almost  required  axes  and 
roping. 
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No  !  It  is  not,  after  all,  in  this  pic¬ 
turesque  Japan  that  the  experienced  and 
observant  traveller  owns  to  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  Though  I  found  the 
mountains  of  the  inland  sea  clothed  with 
white,  down  to  the  fringe  of  the  waves, 
though  we  had  to  pace  the  deck  of  the 
Empress  of  India  in  the  thickest  of  ulsters, 
supplemented  with  shawls  and  rugs,  I 
would  not  have  missed  that  one  bright 
gleam  of  pure  March  sunshine  at  Nagasaki, 
on  the  Hill  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the 
flowerless  gardens  of  the  grog  shops  and 
shanties,  euphemistically  called  tea 
houses.  Though  the  cold  of  Kobe  was 
more  searching  and  intense  than  I  have 
ever  experienced  in  any  winter  in  our 
often  unjustly  despised  England — and  I 
pitied  from  my  heart  the  hundreds  of 
shivering  girls  warming  their  pudgy 
fingers  over  the  square  fire  boxes,  caged 
up  like  animals  for  hire,  and  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  notorious  Yoshiwara  district  of 
one  of  Japan’s  principal  seaports — still,  I 
had  a  recompense  one  Sunday  morning 
at  merry  Yokohama,  picking  the  first 
violets  of  the  year  in  the  bungalow 
garden  of  an  old  English  friend,  exposed 
to  the  embraces  of  the  sun. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that, 
despairing  as  yet  of  cherry-gardens  and 
outdoor  life  ;  or  that  finding  the  tea 
houses  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  girls 
rendered  additionally  ugly  by  red,  frost¬ 
bitten  faces,  beefy  arms,  and  hands 
tucked  into  garments  of  wadded  eider¬ 
down,  I  saw  nothing  of  Japan  but 
modern  hotel  life,  shop,  bazaar,  and 
commercial  life,  and  the  usual  round  a 
traveller  takes  from  shows  of  singing 
girls  to  shows  of  dancing  girls,  and  from 
the  Japanese  tea-house  to  the  detestable 
districts  swarming  with  cruelly  enslaved 
women,  politely  known  to  the  inhabitants 
as  a  Yoshiwara.  I  had,  as  it  happened, 
exceptional  privileges  and  manifest 
advantages  for  seeing  in  a  short  time 
every  phase  of  Japanese  life  and  society 
outside  the  highest  and  most  exclusive. 

I  want  particularly  to  insist  on  this  point. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  derive  impressions  from  a  country 
until  he  spends  his  life  there.  I  was  a 
traveller,  a  passenger  and  merely  record 
my  impressions  from  a  bird’s-eye  point  of 
view.  All  travellers  and  passengers 
round  the  world  do  the  same.  Having  been 
trained  up  as  a  special  correspondent  all  my 
life  and  accustomed  swiftly  to  “  Kodak” 
scenes,  ceremonies,  customs  and  pageants, 
it  is  just  possible  that  this  very  training 


enabled  me  to  “focus  ”  the  outside  life  ol 
Japan  with  unusual  rapidity.  But  my 
experience  and  observation  were  not 
derived,  as  has  been  foolishly  alleged, 
from  the  gossip  of  guides  or  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  hotel  bar  and  billiard  room. 

I  have  been  for  many  an  expedition  on 
the  mountains  far  away  from  civilisation 
and  explored  the  scalding  sulphur  springs 
and  the  steaming  craters  of  this  land  of 
volcanoes.  The  shock  of  earthquake  that 
made  every  house  in  Yokohama  during 
my  visit  tremble  and  rock  to  its  very 
foundations  and  the  English  ladies  at  the 
table  d'hote  quake  with  fear,  did  not 
hinder  my  mountain  climb  with  the 
athletic  host  of  the  Kaikatei  Hotel,  who 
pioneered  me  from  Kowakidani,  near 
Myanoshita,  straight  away  over  ice  and 
snow  to  the  happy  valley  of  Hakone.  I 
was  made  welcome  in  homes  where  Euro¬ 
peans  had  married  natives  in  order  to 
acquire  property  in  Japan,  and  knew 
many  who  had  borrowed  wives,  as  Pierre 
Loti  did,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  valet  and  housekeeper.  I  have  been 
the  guest  of  my  exiled  fellow  countrymen 
who  have  coolly  bought  companions  for 
the  sake  of  distraction  and  chatter,  or 
possibly  for  amusement.  But  I  believe 
honestly,  that  if  all  these  men — social  out¬ 
casts  for  the  most  part — spoke  the  truth 
and  from  their  hearts,  that  they  would 
own  they  were  sick  to  death  of  the  whole 
thing,  they  were  heartily  ashamed  of  their 
Japanese  wives,  bored  to  distraction  by 
their  ignorant,  unintellectual  mistresses, 
and  worried  eternally  by  the  clatter  and 
the  chatter  and  the  giggling  nonsense  of 
the  squat  and  ugly  little  playthings  with 
whom  they  romp  and  drink  in  the  beer 
and  grog  shops  that  abound  in  every  city, 
town,  hamlet  and  village  of  this  so-called 
artistic,  refined,  and  aesthetic  country. 

Where  the  refinement  of  modern 
Japanese  life  can  be  found  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  puzzles  me  more  than  to  find 
sensible  Americans  and  Europeans,  whose 
mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  belong  to  the 
best-bred  and  most  beautiful  races  in  the 
world,  losing  their  heads  and  their 
common  sense  over  these  pudding-faced, 
greasy-haired,  knock-kneed,  and  bandy¬ 
legged  little  creatures,  just  because  they 
bow  and  scrape,  and  grin  and  chatter,  and 
are  -good-tempered,  and  do  not  sodden 
themselves  with  beer  and  spirits.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  this  extravagant 
praise  of  the  ordinary  Japanese  girl  as  we 
see  her  in  the  shop,  the  theatre,  the  spirit 
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store,  the  tea-house,  waiting  at  the  table 
in  the  hotel,  or  shuffling  off  one  of  a  flock 
of  female  lost  sheep  to  be  selected  by  the 
i  native,  or  the  traveller,  in  the  best  parlour 
S’  of  the  dovecote  in  the  fatal  Yoshiwara  ? 

There  is  a  familiar  fable  known  to  all  of 
;  us  concerning  a  fox  who  has  lost  his  tail. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  con- 
1  spiracy  of  tailless  foxes,  faithful  to  Japan 
i  and  bound  to- 
!  gether  to  extol 
j  and  glorify  this 
ugly  and  cheeky 
little  doll  of  a 
Japanese  girl 
I  over,  for  in- 
I  stance,  the 
,  splendid  women 
1  of  England  who 
make  a  Grand 
Opera  night  in 
J  the  season  a 
1  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten  ? 

|  Are  the  majestic 
a  n  cl  graceful 
types  of  women 
who  try  on  our 
wives’  mantles 
at  the  milliners’ 
in  New  York, 

London,  or 
Paris,  or  who 
i  wait  upon  us  in 
our  middle  class 
homes,  to  be 
rated  lower  as 
types  of  beauty 
than  these 
shapeless,  un¬ 
der-grown  little 
creatures  whose 
stock-in-trade  is 
a  grin  and 
wh  o  s  e  chief 
charm  is  a 
giggle  ? 

You  will  say 
there  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for 

tastes.  Well,  as  far  as  my  own  taste  is 
concerned,  my  ideal  has  never  been  shaken 
in  the  least  possible  degree  by  the  sight  of 
the  very  loveliest  woman  that  Japan  could 
produce  from  one  end  of  the  islands  to 
the  other.  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  at 
theatre,  tea-house,  flower-garden,  or  pto- 
menade.  I  have  been  up  hill  and  down 
dale  between  Nagasaki  and  \  okohama. 
To  me,  whilst  in  Japan,  it  was  a  positive 
joy  to  see  a  stately,  gracious,  and  well- 


English  woman  taking  her 


walks 
eye  for 


bred 

abroad  after  having  had  the 
beauty  positively  distorted  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  these  shuffling,  undersized, 
featureless  dolls,  cobby  in  shape,  as  fat  as 
dumplings,  and  without  a  trace  of  grace  in 
movement  or  carriage  ;  and  yet  these 
same  beautiful  and  graceful  English  and 
American  women  have  to  sit  still  whilst 
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the  blinded  and  hoodwinked  Pans  awards 
the  apple,  or,  in  this  case,  the  ‘‘Necta¬ 
rine  ”  of  beauty  to  Mademoiselle  Chrysan¬ 
themum  who,  directly  his  back  is  turned, 
will  chink  his  dollars  on  the  floor  and 
return  to  the  arms  of  her  shock-headed 
Jap  around  the  corner.  The  Japanese 
woman,  married,  single  or  sold  into 
bondage  has  no  individuality.  She  is 
slave,  a  slave  to  her  parents,  a  slave  to 
her  husband,  a  slave  to  her  European 
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master.  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  believe 
that  the  native  Japanese  woman  cares 
one  snap  of  her  finger  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  !  What  fatuity  to  imply  that  she 
regards  the  contract  in  any  but  a  com¬ 
mercial  sense  !  It  is  the  money  she  likes, 
not  the  man. 

It  was  not  very  wonderful  that  I  should 
arrive  in  Japan  with  my  ears  crammed 
with  travellers’  tales  concerning  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  beauty  of  the  women  and  their 
marvellous  grace  and  manners.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy  had  dazzled  my 
imagination  with  pictures  of  the  weeping 
Musume  crying  her  eyes  out  like  Calypso, 
at  the  departure  of  her  chosen  and  adored 
Ulysses  from  Aldershot,  Plymouth  or  Pall 
Mall  !  I  was  told  that  the  bird-like 
beauties  of  innocent  Japan  only  loved  to 
perch  on  the  branches  of  honest  English 
oak.  Novelists  and  essayists  all  combined 
to  extol  the  Jap  over  the  loveliest,  the  best 
bred,  and  most  accomplished  women  in 
the  world.  Chrysanthemum  and  Necta¬ 
rine  were  said  to  be  not  merely  beautiful, 
but  absolutely  irresistible.  We  were  told 
when  we  started  for  this  innocent  Eden 
and  land  of  loveliness  that  an  anchorite 
or  an  Anthony  could  alone  resist  the  charm 
and  fascination  of  the  Japanese  lily.  My 
companions  on  the  voyage,  not  always  in 
the  best  of  taste,  considering  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  English  ladies, 
extolled  Japan  in  anticipation,  and  made 
out  that  their  pilgrimage  was  alone  to  the 
Land  of  Love.  “Japan  is  the  one  country 
in  the  world  I  desire  to  visit.”  “  There  at 
last  I  shall  find  the  ideal  woman  !  ”  This 
was  the  universal  cry  of  men  of  the  world 
whose  ears  were  ringing  with  romantic 
rodomontade  and  Munchausen  memories. 
In  vain  I  thrust  before  them  the  example 
of  Pierre  Loti,  and  ventured  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  true  note  sounded  in  his 
pretty  but  cynical  romance.  In  vain  I 
suggested  that  the  Japanese  picture  might 
have  been  accidentally  overdrawn,  and 
that  Japan  was  becoming  more  and  more 
un-japanned  every  day  in  the  year.  No, 
they  would  not  be  put  off  the  scent.  They 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  foxes’  tails 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  was  impossible,  said  they,  that  men 
of  sense  and  talent  should  so  conspire  to 
overpraise  the  personal  and  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  Japanese  girl.  I  often  wonder 
when  Ulysses  awakes  from  his  nightmare 
dream  of  enchantment  whether,  like  an 
honest  man,  he  will  tell  the  truth  and  kneel 
down  to  ask  forgiveness  from  the  girls  of 
England  and  America,  and  the  beautiful 


white  world  of  fair  women,  who  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  insulted  by  a  comparison  which 
should  never  have  been  made  and  cannot 
possibly  be  justified.  Will  he  describe  the 
Japanese  girl  as  she  should  be  described? 
As  a  merry-faced,  smirking,  shambling 
doll,  who  shuffles  in  her  slippers  and 
clatters  in  her  clogs  ?  Will  he  inform 
the  pretty  girls  at  home  that  the  Japanese 
loves  are  too  often  “the  lap-dog  loves 
that  whine  as  they  chew  ;  ”  and  that  the 
“smiles  of  silver  and  kisses  of  gold” 
are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  ill-concealed  ? 
Will  he  take  home  a  truthfully  painted 
picture  of  a  Japanese  girl’s  headgear,  or 
graphically  describe  those  top-knots  of 
coarse  black  hair,  oiled  and  pomatumed, 
always  intensely  black  and  coarse,  always 
cheaply  and  gaudily  decorated  with 
vulgar  ornaments,  eternally  of  the  same 
pattern  ? 

Will  he  faithfully  describe  those  irri¬ 
tating  heads  ot  greasy  black  hair  that  is 
not  taken  down  for  a  week,  and  gathers 
up  during  seven  uncoiffed  days  the  dust  of 
the  parlour,  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal, 
and  the  fluff  of  the  bed-room  floor? 
Will  he  own  that  the  majority  of  Japanese 
women  are  shapeless  and  stunted  from 
bearing  their  own  babies  or  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters  on  their  backs  ?  that 
they  are  nearly  all  undersized,  and  that 
their  complexions,  arms,  and  skins  are 
ruddier  and  coarser  than  are  found  on 
the  clumsy  Audrey  of  the  English  village, 
and  the  Cinderella  of  the  lodging  kitchen  ? 
Lastly,  will  the  returned  traveller  own, 
what  I  am  assured  on  the  best  possible 
authority  is  the  positive  truth,  that  the 
Japanese  woman  infinitively  prefers  the 
male  of  her  own  race  and  habits  to  one 
of  any  other  nationality,  and  only  co¬ 
quettes  with  the  foreigner  in  order  to 
gain  his  influence  and  position  as  a  wife, 
or  his  dollars  as  a  mistress  and  domestic 
servant ? 

He  would  be  a  brave  man  to  own  all 
this,  but  it  is  the  truth.  The  fox  who 
has  lost  his  tail  seldom  owns  up,  but 
when  you  get  the  European  with  a 
Japanese  wife  into  a  corner,  he  will  tell 
you  that,  “between  you  and  me,”  it  wras  ' 
done  for  sdme  personal  object  or  worldly 
advantage,  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  bit  of 
land  or  to  lease  an  estate,  to  become 
naturalized  by  reason  of  mock  matrimony, 
and  -not  because  there  was  any  love 
or  respect  in  the  question  or  the, 
faintest  idea  of  fidelity.  The  married 
wife  or  the  purchased  kiss  do  not  keep 
the  husband  or  the  lover  out  of  the 
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Yoshiwara,  the  singing  room,  the  danc- 
i  ing  hall,  or  the  tea-house.  The  last  thing  a 
Japanese  woman  expects  from  her  lord  and 
j  master  is  faithfulness.  She  is  his  slave,  not 
*  his  equal.  When  his  friends  assemble  at 
dinner  she  waits  till  she  is  summoned.  She 
is  content  to  work  for  her  lord  and 
to  obey  her  master’s  imperial  orders. 
She  is  one  in  a  crowd  of  women,  all 
|  made  of  the  same  pattern  and  out  of  the 
f  same  mould  ;  and,  after  all,  the  man  is  a 
!  man  and  has  two  arms  with  which  to 
i  embrace,  and  two  knees  on  which  she 
i  can  perch  and  sing  to  him.  The  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Japan  has  not  yet  extended  to 
strict  monogamy.  The  innocent  child 
who  is  liable  to  be  sold  by  her  parents 
into  bondage  and  slavery  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars,  is  not  able  to  dictate 
terms  of  mutual  faith  to  husband  or  lover 
j  either. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much,  very 
I  much,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  delight- 
j  ful  cheerfulness  and  purring  kittenish 
ways  of  the  Japanese  woman  in  all 
classes  of  life.  Whatever  she  may  be  in 


her  heart,  or  by  circumstances,  she  is  never 
outwardly  mercenary  or  grasping.  When 
she  counts  her  dollars,  she  does  so  in  the 
silence  of  her  chamber  and  with  closed 
doors.  Her  mission  in  life  is  to  make  all 
around  her  happy.  She  may  take  her 
little  sip  of  sake,  or  put  her  lips  occasion¬ 
ally  to  a  glass  of  alcohol,  but  she  never 
loses  her  self-control  or  unsexes  herself, 
no  matter  what  her  life  may  be.  She 
will  play  with  your  watch  chain,  or  locket, 
or  rings,  just  like  an  overgrown  baby, 
but  she  never  begs  for'  a  glittering 
ornament  or  cries  her  eyes  out  to  get  it. 
The  Japanese  woman  never  ceases  to  be 
a  child  or  wearies  of  romps  and  games. 
Like  a  playful  kitten,  she  is  never  tired 
of  the  ball  of  cotton.  She  will  laugh  for 
hours  together  over  the  most  trivial  jest, 
and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  is 
quizzing  or  mimicking  a  stranger  by 
voice  or  gesture.  She  appears  to  me  to 
have  the  merest  modicum  of  brains,  and, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  conspicuously  unintelli¬ 
gent.  But  then,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  native  of  Japan,  like  the  ordinary 
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“passenger”  who  visits  this  delightful 
country,  does  not  look  for,  or  care  for, 
intelligence  and  brains  in  the  woman  he 
chooses  as  his  toy.  The  brains  would 
bore  him,  he  wants  a  kitten  and  a  chattel  ! 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  these 
special  characteristics,  this  fund  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  this  incessant  desire  to  make  life 
merry,  this  playful  gambolling  spirit,  has 
its  charm  for  men  just  parted  from  a  race  of 
women  who  are  too  often  taught  to  be  ex¬ 
clusive,  reticent,  and  positively  ungracious. 
Though  the  women  of  our  own  countries 
have  nothing  whatever  to  dread  of  the 
female  beauty  of  Japan,  they  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  much  to  learn  from  them 
concerning  their  art  of  charm.  The 
European  women  too  often  sits  still  to  be 
admired.  But  the  bead-eyed,  roly-poly 
little  Jap,  lays  herself  out  for  laughter. 

I  can  conceive  the  man  who  has  not 
acquired  the  art  of  understanding  women, 
and  has  never  experienced  the  delight  of 
sincere  intellectual  companionship,  being 
charmed  and  distracted  by  these  chirping 
little  “crickets  on  the  hearth,”  who,  at 
any  rate,  make  the  home  hum  and  do 
their  best  to  drive  dull  care  away. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have 
had  many  an  earnest  discussion  with 
talented  European  women  on  this  subject 
of  the  Japanese  craze.  And  though  they 
feel  very  deeply — particularly  those  who 
have  lived  in  and  studied  the  country — 
the  male  preference  for  the  Eastern  doll 
and  kitten,  still  they  were  liberal  enough 
to  own  that  the  European  woman, 
particularly  the  beauty  of  her  race,  might 
with  advantage  cultivate  the  art  of 
pleasing,  and  understanding,  man,  who  is 
often  driven  away  from  her  side  by  cold¬ 
ness,  indifference  and  neglect,  to  find  else¬ 
where  either  the  sympathy  or  the  liveliness 
that  suits  our  various  natures.  For 
myself,  physically  or  intellectually,  this 
merry  little  Japanese  bird  has  absolutely  no 
charm.  I  do  not  admire  her  plumage  or  her 
note.  The  one  does  not  please  my  eye,  and 
the  other  jars  upon  my  nerves.  But  then, 
I  only  speak  for  myself.  As  yet  I  am  one 
of  the  few  European  foxes  who  has  not 
lost  his  tail. 

When  I  arrived  in  Japan  I  was  “ap¬ 
proached  ”  in  the  usual  way  by  one  in 
authority.  But  I  politely  declined  the 
entertainment  offered  me.  I  came  out  to 
observe  for  myself  and  not  as  an  agent  to 
advertise  this  or  that  Japanese  institution. 
When  I  told  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth  and  refused  to  invest  in  “palm  oil” 
or  to  be  suborned  in  any  interest,  I 


was  told  in  pitying  accents  that  I  was 
suffering  from  “Cupid  and  the  catarrh.” 
Well,  after  all,  honours  were  divided.  If 
I  caught  the  first  malady  in  England,  I 
captured  the  other  in  Japan.  And  I  got 
rid  of  “  the  catarrh  ”  without  shaking  off 
the  Cupid. 

But  even  the  most  devoted  admirers  of 
the  life,  social  and  moral,  of  modern  Japan 
must  regret  the  gradual  but  sure  influence 
of  European  custom  on  so  art-loving  and 
picturesque  a  nation.  The  modern  male 
Jap,  as  I  see  him  at  the  railway  station  or 
in  the  train,  is  a  most  comical  creature. 
He  sports  a  British  pot  hat  or  baggy  cap, 
a  second-hand  ulster  of  English  make, 
but  does  not  discard  the  Japanese  stock¬ 
ing  with  the  divided  toe,  the  moccasin 
slipper,  or  that  dreadful  wooden  clog  that 
squeaks  over  the  pavement  like  a  scratch* 
of  slate  pencil  on  a  schoolboy’s  slate. 
Soon  the  only  Japanese  costume  will  be 
sported  by  the  jinricksha  men,  who  have 
not  thrown  aside  their  mushroom  straw 
hats  or  their  scarlet  and  blue  dyed 
blouses.  And  little  Madame  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  appears  to  have  sent  her  lovely 
flowered  gowns  to  the  second-hand 
clothes  shop,  and  loves  to  deck  herself 
out  in  European  dresses,  kid  gloves,  and, 
horror  on  horrors,  high  heeled  shoes  and 
boots.  The  only  advantage  in  this  is 
that  she  is  for  the  first  time  neatly  shod  ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss  and  Mrs.  Japan 
are  the  most  slipshod  and  “  down  at 
heel  ”  ladies  in  the  wide  world.  Mrs. 
Wragge  and  Mrs.  Flintwinch  were  never 
more  “  down  at  heel  ”  than  these  Eastern 
beauties.  They  do  not  walk,  they  “  slop  ”  1 
along  the  floor.  Their  movement  is  one 
eternal  “duck”  and  shuffle. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  though  ungrace¬ 
ful  and  unlovely,  they  are  the  merriest 
little  creatures  on  earth  and  literally  laugh 
their  life  away.  Overrated  and  over¬ 
praised  as  they  may  be,  surrounded  as 
they  are  with  a  veil  of  transparently 
artificial  sentiment,  still  there  is  much 
mirth  and  a  ceaseless  fund  of  good  nature 
to  be  found  among  the  women  of  Japan. 

And  now  would  you  like  to  see  a  picture  ' 
of  the  Japanese  girl  at  home?  The  frost 
was  on  the  ground,  the  snow  was  on  the 
passes,  my  friends  were  in  walking  trim, 
the  Gordon  setters  and  the  spaniels  were  at 
their*  heels,  so  the  rickshaw  was  sent  to 
the  shed,  my  traps  were  packed  on  to  a 
coolie’s  back,  and  away  we  all  trudged  to 
the  home  among  the  hills.  Lip  at  Myano- 
shita  came  our  first  temptation.  At  the 
gate  of  the  fatal  tea-house  opposite  the 
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mountain  hotel  stood  the  funny  but  in¬ 
evitable  little  Japanese  girls,  bowing  and 
smirking,  their  little  pudgy  hands  stuck 
into  the  folds  of  their  padded  “  kimonos,” 
asking  the  “  honourable  ”  gentlemen  to 
come  in  and  rest  and  laugh  and  chaff 
with  them,  and  take  just  one  cup  of  their 
“honourable”  tea.  But  the  honest 
Hoshino  pressed  us  on  and  upward. 
Tea  in  a  modern  Japanese  tea-house  in 
these  days  of  civilisation  means,  I  fear, 
whiskey  with  or  without  water,  and  the 
Japanese  matted  floor  has  been  turned 
into  something  very  suspiciously  like  a 
saloon,  or  public-house  “  bar  ”  even  in 
the  innocent  mountains.  I  assure  you 
that  the  romance  of  the  Japanese  tea¬ 
house  is  an  absolute  myth.  Peach 
blossoms  may  surround  it,  but  the 
almond-eyed  maidens  are  employed  here 
to  tempt  the  traveller  to  drink  and  romp. 

The  Japanese  Circe,  as  usual,  beckoned 
in  the  wanderer,  but  he  had  the  strength 
and  courage  to  refuse  with  the  virtue  of 
the  hero  in  “Excelsior!”  As  for  me,  I 
certainly  did  not  “  answer  with  a  sigh,” 
for  the  “  maiden  breast”  of  modern  Japan 
would  be  little  “rest”  for  me,  unless 
fashion,  form,  and  complexion  alter  very 
much.  My  greatest  temptation  was  to 
resist  an  instant  inspection  of  the  shops 
of  the  mountain  village  where,  as  in 


Switzerland,  they  sell  wonderful  boxes 
and  carved  work  and  ingenious  “dodges  ” 
in  wood,  and  where  might  be  possibly 
found  some  old  pieces  of  lacquer  or  a 
ginger  jar  with  the  hawthorn  pattern. 
“  But  the  shades  of  night  were  falling 
fast”;  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  Hoshino, 
the  mountaineer,  sounded  the  note  of 
advance. 

I  found  at  Kaikatei  the  most  curious  and 
cosy  little  hostelry  that  I  have  ever  come 
across  in  my  many  travels  and  adventures. 
A  crowd  of  Japanese  servant  girls  stood 
on  the  threshold  to  welcome  us.  They 


bowed  to  the  ground,  they  grinned,  they 
chirped  like  sparrows,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  shuffled  after  us  over  the 
clean  white  boards,  slippety-sloppety, 
but  ever  anxious  to  be  cheerlul  and 
obliging.  I  am  literally  taken  possession 
of  by  O.  Do-San,  who  on  the  stage  would 
be  cast  for  Audrey  in  As  You  Like  It  or 
Belinda  in  Our  Boys.  She  is  a  harmless 
but  chronic  grinner,  uglier  than  any 
woman  I  have  ever  seen,  but  as  playful 
as  a  kitten  and  as  babbling  as  a  bab) . 
She  dances  with  delight  when  she  sees  my 
dressing  bag,  and  examines  it  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  chdd  who  plays  with  your 
watch  and  blows  it  open.  She  tries  on 


the  dressing  suit,  grinning  all  the  time 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  uttering  unearthly 
grunts.  She  toys  with  the  scent  bottles 
and  looks  into  my  face,  and,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  bursts  out  laughing. 
My  room  is  a  little  box,  protected  alone 
from  the  keen  mountain  air  by  paper 
screens,  adorned  with  Japanese  devices, 
and  warmed  by  a  square  box  of  charcoal 
stirred  into  lambent  life  by  brass  knitting 
needles.  But  no  one  could  be  quite  cold, 
though  the  thermometer  is  below  zero, 
with  so  cheery  and  honest  a  welcome  ! 
Besides,  O.  Do-San  announces  that  the 
“  honourable  ”  bath  is  ready.  She  shuffles 
along  the  clean  white  floor  in  advance  of 
me,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  am 
neck  deep  in  sulphur  water  that  has 
bubbled  into  the  bath,  scalding  hot  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth.  Fancy  a  bath 
whose  hot  water  comes  into  the  tub  so 
scalding  from  the  earth  that  you  can 
scarcely  bear  it !  This  steaming  sul¬ 
phurous  water  is  the  cure  of  Kaikatei, 
and  could  it  spring  anywhere  in  Europe, 
think  what  fortunes  would  be  made? 
Gout  would  disappear  as  if  by  magic,  and 
eczema  would  be  unknown  if  we  could 
transport  this  sulphurous,  volcanic  earth 
water  of  Japan  to  any  quarter  of  England 
or  Europe. 

The  life  at  our  mountain  hotel  is  very 
primitive,  but  none  the  less  delightful. 
When  the  dinner  is  cleared  away,  nearly 
all  the  little  Japanese  maids  assemble  in 
the  little  sitting-room  and  mix  freely  and 
merrily  with  the  guests.  It  is  like  old 
times.  Some  of  them  play  cards  in  the 
corner,  others  knit  stockings  and  chatter 
to  one  another  ;  one  attends  to  the  stove, 
another  waits  on  the  men  who  are  playing 
“poker,”  whilst  the  most  curious  of  all 
stands  gaping  with  astonishment  when  a 
musician  sits  down  to  the  piano,  and 
here,  thousands  of  miles  from  England, 
and  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea, 
gives  us  Mascagni’s  eternal  intermezzo 
and  Albert  Chevalier’s  latest— or  nearly 
latest — comic  song.  It  sounds  strange, 
indeed,  to  hear  the  legend  of  the  Old 
Kent  Road  or  the  pathetic  wail  of 
“  ’Liza  ”  up  here  among  Japanese  girls  in 
a  mountain  hotel  in  the  land  of  the 
Mikado  !  Here  I  intended  to  stay  a  day  ; 
but  here,  in  spite  of  myselt,  I  rested  a 
o-ood  week.  There  is  so  much  to  see  and 
do.  One  day  I  was  up  in  the  hottest 
craters  of  these  volcanic  hills,  the  next 
scudding  over  the  Hakone  Lake  with  our 
patron  in  the  bow  ready  to  get  a  s  iot  a 
the  teal  and  wild  fowl,  on  a  third,  almost 
up  to  my  neck  in  a  snowdrift,  and  on  ott 
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days  “  sampling-  ’  the  mountain  tea¬ 
houses  and  hearing  the  chatter  of  these 
bobbing  and  curtseying  “  little  maids 
from  school  ”  who  seem  to  interest  and 
console  the  jaded  and  experienced  traveller. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  experience 
of  a  Japanese  spring.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  a  walking  excursion  from  Kowkadane 
to  Atami.  We  pass  Hakone  and  its 
lovely  lake  looking  like  a  green  palm  leaf 
fallen  from  the  forest  and  sparkling  in  the 
winter  sun.  Once  more  the  Japanese 
girls  beckon  us  to  rest,  and  bow  low  to 
our  “honourable”  selves.  We  tiffin  at 
the  doorway  of  a  mountain  hotel,  exactly 
opposite  the  glorious  snow-crowned  Fuji, 
and  the  girls  are  as  happy  as  children  when 
my  companion  shows  them  some  harmless 
conjuring  tricks  with  a  bit  of  string.  We 
gaze  at  the  Mikado’s  summer  palace, 
erected  at  an  enormous  expense,  on  a 
fair  green  promontory,  but  which  he  has 
never  visited  and  probably  never  will  ; 
and  then  gradually  we  ascend  to  the 
finest  mountain  view  in  all  Japan,  the 
view  of  the  ten  provinces,  a  landscape  of 
sea,  mountain,  valley  and  promontory 
which  Switzerland  itself  can  scarcely 
rival  even  at  Lucerne  or  the  Engadine. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  we 
come  to  a  welcome  change.  All  the  snow 
has  disappeared.  The  absence  of  awe¬ 
inspiring  F'uji  is  all  that  we  regret. 
The  cruel  cutting  wind  has  been  barred 
out  by  the  hills,  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  climate  as  warm  and  as  genial 
as  at  Scilly  in  the  springtime,  when 
the  golden  daffodils  are  in  bloom. 
It  is  infinitely  delightful  for  it  is  so  like 
home,  but  home  with  a  difference.  I  can 
never  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  dingy 
black  and  gray  cottages  of  Japan  after 
the  red  roofs  and  golden  thatch  of  old 
England.  If  we  could  only  transport 
here  to  this  dingy  and  untidy-looking 
Japan  our  simple  villages,  our  sweet 
smell  of  lavender  and  old  world  gardens, 
our  stocks  and  early  mignonette  ! 

Atami  is  like  an  eastern  and  dingy  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bays  and  gorges  and  blossoming 
nooks  of  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall.  On  many  a  morning  I  have 
wandered  for  hours  in  a  glorious  garden  of 
white  plum  blossom,  a  miniature  paradise 
of  Japan  scattered  about  with  the  ever¬ 
lasting  tea-houses,  desecrated,  alas !  by  the 
withered  salaaming  crone  with  her  black¬ 
ened  teeth  and  the  grinningdecoy  duck  of  a 
girl.  Here  with  delight  I  found  the  first 
violet  of  the  year,  picked  a  branch  of 
Easter  palm  or  willow,  and  discovered  a 
warm  bed  of  Lent  lilies  under  a  protecting 


rock.  The  flowers  on  that  memorable 
morning  sprang  up  in  their  full  glory  and 
abundance.  At  last,  after  weary  search 
and  waiting,  my  eyes  beheld  in  full 
sunshine  a  Japanese  orchard  of  pink  and 
white  bloom,  with  tiny  daffodils  in  cosy 
corners,  and  the  bluest  of  blue  skies, 
without  a  cloud  ;  at  last  I  heard  a  rivulet 
rushing  down  the  mountain  side,  but 
amidst  acres  of  parched  yellow  grass. 
But,  alas  !  in  this  eastern  semblance  of 
spring,  no  perfect  perfume  of  blossoms, 
no  blue  bells  in  the  forest  ways,  a 
promise  of  lilies  but,  though  I  listened  till 
my  ears  ached,  no  song  of  birds. 

As  I  wander  in  silence  wondering  at 
this  imitation — for  it  is  an  imitation — of  an 
English  spring — that  poem  by  Browning 
keeps  ringing  in  my  ears.  “Oh,  to  be 
in  England,  now  that  April’s  there.”  I  ask 
myself  repeatedly,  Is  this  so  much  better 
than  England  after  all  ?  Is  this  much- 
vaunted  Japan  to  over-ride  old  England 
even  where  nature  is  concerned  ?  Has  the 
East  a  privilege  of  blossom  ?  Why,  I  have 
seen  more  exquisite  blossoms  at  Niagara 
than  in  countless  miles  of  Japan.  Is  there 
one  flower  in  the  lap  of  Nature  here  that 
we  could  not  find,  scarcely  in  such  stately 
profusion,  but  with  a  sweeter,  purer, 
homelier,  scent,  in  the  dear  old  fields  and 
woods,  and  memory  gardens  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world  ?  I  recall  the  exquisite 
stillness,  the  everlasting  sweetness,  the 
daffodils  and  hawthorn  bloom,  and  apple 
blossom  of  the  Holy  Vale  in  Scilly.  I  see 
in  imagination  a  cherry  orchard  in  bloom, 
that  any  traveller  by  the  railway  may  see 
between  Strood  and  Faversham.  I  miss, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  a  year,  my  pil¬ 
grimage  from  Gravesend  to  Gad’s  Hill, 
from  Gad’s  Hill  to  Cobham,  when  the 
hawthorn  is  in  bloom  on  every  tree  and 
bush  and  hedge  in  the  loveliest  of  English 
parks.  I  shall  not  see  this  year  a  certain 
wood  in  a  corner  of  the  Kentish  paradise, 
where  the  bluebells  look  indeed  like  “the 
heaven  up-breaking  through  the  earth,” 
and  the  deep  blue  undergrowth  conquers 
the  everlasting  green  of  the  fields.  I  am 
in  Japan,  the  land  of  flowers,  under  the 
blossoms,  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  sea.  I  know  that  though  I  have 
come  all  these  thousands  of  miles  to  see 
the  flower-fields  of  Mikado  Land,  I  would 
rather  see  the  first  spring  day  in  England, 
with  the  scents  that  are  full  of  exquisite 
old  memories,  and  the  songs  of  birds  that 
here  are  hushed  or  stilled.  I  am  in  Japan, 
not  in  England.  It  is  springtime  without 
perfume,  and  a  land  of  flowers  destitute 
of  song  ! 
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By  RALPH  DERECHEF. 


LTHOUGH  every  one  has 
heard  of  Lloyd’s,  the  real 
nature  of  the  institution, 
y/s  its  scope,  and  the  lines 
on  which  it  is  worked, 
are,  perhaps,  but  va- 
_  _  guely  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Yet  Lloyd’s  has  had  a 
remarkable  history  in  which  romance  is 
mixed  up  with  money-making  ",  while  to¬ 
day  th-e  society  is  a  vast  organisation,  per¬ 
forming  a  work  the  cessation  ot  which 
would  paralyse  commerce,  and  exercising 
[an  influence  which  is  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe. 

Marine  insurance  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Hanse  merchants  and  the 
Lombards,  who  enjoyed  for  a  time  a 
'monopoly  of  the  profits  arising  from  its 
practice.  Immigrants,  pauper  or  other¬ 
wise,  were  treated,  however,  with  scant 

ceremony  in  the  good  old  days,  and  in  .  a  1  wavs  realised  in 

■597  Queen  Elisabeth  ordered  a,i fore.gn  Ration 

traders  to  quit  her  kingdom,  white  no  those  nines. 

doubt  her  faithful  sub¬ 


jects  saw  that  they 
went.  “  An  acte  con- 
cerningne  matters  of 
Assurance  amongste 
Merchantes  ”  passed  in 
1601  “  to  comforte  and 
encourage  merchantes” 
is  the  first  on  the  Stat¬ 
ute  Book  relating  to 
marine  insurance,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  being 
mainly  responsible  for 
its  provisions.  The 
speed  and  certainty 
with  which  losses  are 
paid  at  Lloyd’s  was  a 
state  of  things  that  was 
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necessary,  as  is  quaintly  explained  by  a 
still  extant  enactment,  which  remarks  that 
owing  “  to  the  perversitie  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  men  are  apt  to  quarrel  about  money 
matters,  and  persons  who  undertake  to  in¬ 
sure  large  and  small  vessels  ”  not  infre¬ 
quently  get  into  “the  pernicious  and  de¬ 
testable  habit  of  disputing  claims  on  frivo¬ 
lous  grounds.”  The  worthy  chronicler 
Stow  shows  Elizabethan  insurance  in  a 
better  light.  “  Brokers,”  he  tells  us,  “are 
such  as  are  concerned  in  the  writing  of 
Insurance  and  Policies  and  such  like,  and 
therefor  formerly  they  had  their  dwellings 
near  the  Exchange  and  were  Freemen  of 
the  City.  And  so  much  depending  on  their 
Truth  and  Honesty  they  were  sworn  and 
bound  with  Sureties  in  divers  and  sundry 
great  sums  of  money,  for  their  honest  and 
true  dealings  in  their  Faculty.  About  the 
year  1574  there  were  thirty  of  them  in 
number  and  no  more.” 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
development  of  insurance  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  expansion  of  trade.  From 
time  to  time  a  too  paternal  government 
intervened  in  underwriting  transactions, 
tinkering  existing  regulations,  and  im¬ 
posing  fresh  restrictions.  There  were 
misgivings  in  high  places  that  policies 
and  premiums  were  only  a  cunning  dis¬ 
guise  for  us¬ 
ury,  a  deadly 
s  i  n  which 
was  an  abom¬ 
ination  to  the 
public  con¬ 
science  of  the 
period.  Grad¬ 
ually  these 
pre  j  u  d  i  c  e  s 
were  aban¬ 
doned,  as  the 
benefits  of  in¬ 
surance  be¬ 
came  too  pa¬ 
tent  to  be 
denied.  The 
underwriters 
multiplied 
and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  their 
business  grew. 

They  congregated  in 
the  coffee  houses,  which 
sprang  up  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  city,  after  Bow¬ 
man,  “coachman  to  Mr.  Hodges,  a 
Turkish  merchant,”  had  opened  the  first 
resort  of  the  kind,  in  1652,  in  St.  Michael’s 
Alley,  Cornhill.  These  new  fashioned 


shown 

the_ reading-room.  by  his  finding 

it  worth  while, 
in  1696,  to  issue  a  paper  which  he  called 
Lloyd's  News.  This  sheet  contained  in¬ 
formation  of  value  to  merchants,  under¬ 
writer's,  and  captains  of  vessels.  It  stopped 


meeting  places  were  found  exceedingly 
convenient,  though  the  authorities  re¬ 
garded  them  at  first  with  suspicion, 
prosecuting  a  proprietor  for  “  making  and 
selling  a  liquor  called  Kauffee,  being  a 
great  nuisance  and  prejudice  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.” 

Out  of  a  coffee-house  came  forth  Lloyd’s. 
In  a  number  of  the  London  Gazette  for  1688 
appeared  an  advertisement  offering  a 
reward  of  one  guinea  to  any  one  giving 
information  “  to  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  at 
his  coffee-house  in  Tower  Street,  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  a  middle-sized  man,  hav¬ 
ing  black  curled  hair,  pockholes  in  his 
face,  an  old  brown  riding  coat  and  a  black 
bever  hat,”  who  was  “wanted”  on  a 
charge  of  theft.  This  is  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Society 
which  still  bears  his  name.  A  few  years 
later  he  moved  to  the  corner  of  Abchurch 
Lane  and  Lombard  Street.  Merchants  of 
the  highest  rank  frequented  his  house,  in 
which  business  of  every  kind  was  trans¬ 
acted  and  auction  sales  were  held. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  an  early 
date  underwriters,  and  those  interested  in 
shipping,  were  the  class  that  more  especi¬ 
ally  patronised  Mr.  Lloyd’s  coffee  house. 
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abruptly  in  February  of  the  following 
year,  its  editor  having  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  publishing  a 
perfectly  harmless  item  of  news  relating 
to  that  assembly.  It  was  not  until  1726 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  thought  it  advisable  to 
again  expose  himself  to  the  perils  of 
journalism.  Lloyd's  News  was  then  re¬ 
suscitated  as  Lloyd’s  List.  This  paper  has 
continued  to  appear  without  interruption 
up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  now  the 
official  organ  of  Lloyds,  and  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  existence,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Gazette. 

In  the  meantime  the  art  and 
mystery  of  insurance  had  passed 
through  a  critical  epoch  of  its 
history.  Insurance  schemes 
had  occupied  much  attention 
during  the  delirium  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  Speculators  had 
seen  the  rise  and  the  prompt 
extinction  of  such  enterprises 
as  “  Plummer  and  Petty’s 
Insurance  from  Death  by 
drinking  Geneva,”  of  offices 
for  “  Insurance  from  Lying,” 
for  “  Insurance  from  High¬ 
waymen.”  Simultaneously 
with  these  mushroom  ven¬ 
tures  two  serious  undertak¬ 
ings  of  lasting  importance 
had  been  launched,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Assurance  Corporation, 
in  which  Lord  Chetwynd 
was  the  prime  mover,  and 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assur- 
;  ance  Corporation,  piloted 
by  Lord  Onslow.  These 
societies  were  granted  a 
monopoly  of  marine  insur¬ 
ance  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1720,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  the  corner  stone  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  greatness  of  Lloyd’s. 

The  next  half-century  saw  the 
gradual  crystallisation  of  the  Society 
of  Underwriters  and  Merchants,  which 
had  its  head-quarters  in  Lloyd’s  coffee¬ 
house,  into  a  clearly-defined  corporation. 
Lombard  Street  was  left  for  Pope  s  Alley 
about  1770, whence  four  years  later  Lloyd  s 
moved  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  found 
a  definite  resting-place.  This  ambitious 
step  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
immense  expansion  of  insurance  business, 
due  in  a  measure  to  historical  influences. 
Our  hostilities  with  America,  followed  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  formed  a f  long  sue 
cession  of  political  disturbances,  from 
which  the  underwriters  reaped  a  rich 


harvest,  realising  enormous  profits  by 
their  successful  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
Men-of-war,  ships  of  the  English  Mercan¬ 
tile  Navy,  even  French  trading  vessels 
were  all  insured  at  Lloyd’s.  The  risks 
were  great  and  the  premiums  high,  but 
the  underwriters  contrived  to  have  at 
least  a  shade  of  odds  in  their  favour,  for 
one  after  the  other’ they  built  up  substan¬ 
tial  fortunes.  Their  wealth  at  last  excited 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  an  inquiry 

was  ordered  in 
1810.  Lloyd’s 
came  tri¬ 
umphantly 
out  of 


this 
ordeal, 
proving 
to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  an 

COLONEL  H.  M.  ILOZIER, 

secretary  of  the  committee,  exacting  com¬ 
mittee  the  scru¬ 
pulous  honesty  with  which  all  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Corporation  were  carried 
out.  A  later  attack  in  1824  was  more 
successful,  resulting  in  the  abolition  of 
the  special  privileges  of  Lloyd  s.  Finally  , 
in  1871,  the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  an 
“  Act  for  incorporating  the  members  of 
the  establishment  or  society,  formerly  held 
at  Lloyd’s  coffee-house,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange.”  The  objects  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  declared  to  be  (1)  the  carrying 
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on  of  the  business  of  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  by  members  of  the  Society  ;  (2)  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  members  of 
the  Society  in  respect  of  shipping,  cargoes, 


THE  UNDERWRITING  ROOM. 

and  freight ;  and  (3)  the  collection,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
information  with  respect  to  shipping. 

Since  its  reorganisation  Lloyd’s  has 
been  managed  by  a  committee  of  twelve 
members,  elected  by  the  whole  body  and 
meeting  once  a  week.  Upon  Colonel 
Hozier,  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
devolves  the  responsible  task  of  directing 
from  day  to  day  the  complex  interests  of 
the  Corporation.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  this  all-important  post 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  administrative 
and  business  talent  of  the  highest  order. 
Colonel  Hozier  has  filled  the  position  with 
signal  success  through  a  period  in  which 
the  ever-increasing  complication  of 
modern  commerce  has  tested  the 
strength  and  tried  the  resources  of 
Lloyd’s  without  ever  finding  them 
wanting.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  Society  numbered 
about  560  underwriting  and  140  non¬ 
underwriting  members,  besides  300 
annual  subscribers  and  160  associates. 

The  underwriters  pay  an  entrance  fee 
and  an  annual  subscription.  To  place  . 
their  credit  beyond  a  doubt,  they 
are  required  to  deposit  as  a  minimum 
^'5000  security  with  the  Committee. 
The  result  is  that  the  money  due  on 
a  Lloyd’s  policy  is  as  certain  to  be 
paid  as  is  a  Bank  of  England  note  to 
be  met.  The  form  of  these  policies, 
which  cannot  legally  be  signed  except 
by  an  underwriting  member  of  Lloyd’s, 
has  remained  unaltered  since  it  was  first 
fixed  in  1797,  with  the  exception  of  the 


opening  words,  which  from  “In  the  name 
of  God,  Amen,”  as  they  stood  in  the  pious 
phraseology  of  the  past,  have  been 
changed  to  “Be  it  known  that.”  The 
membership  of  Lloyd’s  is 
most  jealously  guarded. 
Candidates  must  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  armed 
with  the  written  recom¬ 
mendation  of  six  mem¬ 
bers,  and  prepared  to  an¬ 
swer  whatever  questions 
may  be  put  to  them.  The 
election  takes  place  by 
ballot,  and  for  seven  days 
previous  to  its  occurrence 
the  name  of  the  would-be 
member  must  have  been 
posted  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors,  of  which  more 
anon.  A  strong  hereditary 
element  is  noticeable  in 
the  membership  of  Lloyd’s, 
names  that  were  famous  in  the  rooms 
a  century  ago  are  still  represented 
there  ;  underwriting  runs  in  the  blood. 
Search  the  minute  books  of  the  Society 
for  any  ,  date,  and 

mention  is  sure 

to  be  found 


of  an 

c.  B.  FOWLER,  Adams 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ROOMS.  a  Brad¬ 
ford,  a 

Burnand,  a  Duncan,  a  Fenning,  a  Jan- 
son,  a  Ross,  or  a  Secretan,  to  cite  but  a  few 
of  the  families  that  have  been  connected 
with  Lloyd’s  throughout  its  growth. 


) 
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mittee,  and 
adopted  offi¬ 
cially  as  .soon 
as  its  great 
merits  were 
perceived. 
The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  that 
streams  into 
the  central 
office  is  em¬ 
bodied  for  re¬ 
ference  in 
“The  Index,” 
a  gigantic 
compilation 
stored  up  in 
twelve  folios 


THE  LOSS  BOOK. 

Pantagruelian 


of  rantagrueiian  propor¬ 
tions,  and  kept  for  consultation  in  the 
Reading  Room.  Thanks  to  “  The  Index,” 
an  underwriter  can  learn  by  a  search 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  moments  where 
and  in  what  condition  is  every  ship  in  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine,  and  a  great 
number  of  foreign  ships.  The  movements 
of  over  60,000  vessels  are  chronicled  in 
these  volumes  from  hour  to  hour  by  a 
large  staff. 

Side  by  side  in  the  Reading  Room  with 
“  The  In,dex  ”  is  preserved  another  series 
of  equally  bulky  tomes,  relating,  however, 
not  to  ships,  but  filled  with  “  human  docu¬ 
ments,”  as  M.  Zola  would  say.  This  is 
Lloyd's  Captains’  Register ,  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  all  certificated  commanders 
of  the  merchant  service  ;  recorded  in 
these  folios  is  every  detail  of  their  career 
since  the  time  they  received  their  certifi¬ 
cate.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  information  for  this  book  is  furnished 
by  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping  and 
Seamen,  so  that  its  authenticity  is  beyond 
cavil.  The  Register  is  incessantly 
under  revision,  over  70,000 
changes  being  posted  up  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

One  use  is  made  of  the  un¬ 
rivalled  shipping  intelligence  col¬ 
lected  by  Lloyd’s,  which  does 
infinite  credit  to  the  Corporation. 
In  a  special  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is 
installed  an  Inquiry  Office,  at 
which  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  can  learn,  without  charge, 
whatever  is  known  at  Lloyd’s 
of  the  whereabouts  and  safety 
of  the  vessels  which  carry  their* 
husbands,  their  brothers,  or  their 
lovers.  The  information  called 


r 

i 


Apart  from  the  underwriting  transacted 
at  Lloyd’s,  it  is  the  now  most  important 
centre  of  shipping  intelligence  in  existence. 
Before  the  days  of  newspapers  and  the 
telegraph,  Prime  Ministers  came  to  Lloyd’s 
fqr  their  news,  and  the  obligation  under 
which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  stood  to  the 
Society  is  a  matter  of  history.  Though 
Downing  Street  now  obtains  its  inform¬ 
ation  from  other  sources,  the  intelligence 
department  continues  its  work  on  a  scale 
and  with  a  perfection  of  organisation 
which  would  astound  its  founders.  Day 
and  night  throughout  the  year  the  office 
for  the  reception  of  shipping  news  is  open. 
It  is  fed  by  Lloyd’s  agents,  of  whom  there 
are  a  small  army  scattered  along  every 
coast  and  represented  at  every  port. 
Appointed  by  the  Committee,  carefully 
chosen  for  their  trustworthiness  and 
efficiency,  these  agents  despatch  every 
item  of  news,  of  interest  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  community,  direct  to  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  by  the  quickest  possible  route, 
telegraphic  or  otherwise.  The  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels  from  the  various 
ports,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  signal¬ 
led  at  sj^.,  the  occurrence  of  wrecks  and 
casualties,  are  known  at  Lloyd’s  within 
an  incredibly  short  time  of  their  happen¬ 
ing,  a, shipwreck  being  often  announced 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  event.  This 
news  as  it  arrives  is  placarded  in  the 
rooms,  transmitted  to  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  including  the  daily  papers,  and 
finally  published  in  Lloyd' s  List. 

Members  would  be  lost  in  the  maelstrom 
of  facts  resulting  from  this  immense 
mass  of  information  were  it  not  digested 
and  classified  on  an  admirable  system, 
invented  for  his  own  use,  by  Mr.  James 
Bischoff,  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
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for  is  often  only  obtainable  at  the  cost 
of  much  trouble,  it  being  no  light 
task,  for  instance,  to  distinguish  out 
of  over  two  hundred  Mary  Anns  the 
particular  Mary  Ann  to  which  John  Smith 
has  entrusted  his  destiny.  No  labour, 
however,  is  spared  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  inquirers.  The  depart¬ 
ment  renders  a  great,  and  the  greater 
because  gratuitous,  service  to  the  public. 

The  slang  expression  “  Ai,”  or  “  Ai  at 
Lloyd’s,”  as  it  is  sometimes  quoted,  is 
worth  a  passing  explanation.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  classification  of  ships 
in  vogue  at  Lloyd’s  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping.  The  Register  is 
carried  on  independently  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Lloyd’s.  The  earliest  frequenters  of 
the  old  coffee-house  kept  for  their  own 
guidance  tabular  accounts  of  the  sea¬ 
worthiness  and  general  condition  of  such 
ships  as  were  likely  to  be  offered  them  for 
“a  line.”  Subsequently  the  same  inform¬ 
ation  was  published  in  a  description  of 
news-letter.  The  inadequacy  of  these 
and  other  arrangements,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1834  of  the  Register  mentioned 
above.  This  institution  was  founded  to 
keep  an  exact  record  of  the  condition  of 
all  sea-going  vessels,  and  received  the 
united  support  of  shipowners  and  under¬ 
writers.  The  members  of  Lloyd’s  lent 
the  Register  their  name,  and  supplied 
much  of  the  money  required  for 
its  organisation,  so  that  it  may 
properly  be  considered  as  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Lloyd’s. 

Entrance  to  Lloyd’s  is  not  so 
rigorously  denied  the  “  unauthor¬ 
ised  ”  as  is  the  case  with  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A  friend  in  court  is 
sufficient  to  secure  the  visitor  ad¬ 
mission.  After  mounting  the  main 
staircase  you  stop  at  a  barrier  and 
give  the  name  of  the  member  which 
is  to  serve  as  your  passport  to  the 
attendant,  who  repeats  it  in  sing¬ 
song  fashion.  From  the  room,  of 
which  you  catch  a  glimpse  from 
where  you  stand,  issue  the  murmur 
of  many  voices  and  the  tramp  of 
innumerable  feet.  You  wonder  how 
the  attendant’s  mild-toned  invoca¬ 
tion  is  to  make  itself  heard  above 
the  din.  The  doubt  assails  you 
that  he  has  under-estimated  your 
importance.  But  he  has  spoken 
loudly  enough  to  have  caught  the 
ear  of  the  “caller,”  who  from  his 
box,  surmounted  by  a  description 


of  sounding  board,  as  is  shown  in  our 
illustration,  re-echoes  the  name  in  clear, 
sonorous  tones,  which  rise  above  the  up¬ 
roar  as  if  it  were  but  the  babble  of 
infants.  The  “caller”  is  both  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  a  conspicuous  feature  of 

Lloyd’s.  He  is  more  gorgeously  ap- 

_  parelled  than  a  beefeater, 

anc^  more  magnificently 
-  lunged  than  an 

Olympian 
herald. 
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erhaps  at  his  best  when  the  fate  of  a 
essel,  ot  which  news  has  long-  been 
anxiously  awaited,  is  to  be  announced. 
On  these  occasions,  at  a  ring  of  his 
bell,  every  sound  is  hushed,  while  he 
thrills  the  room  as  he  acquaints  it,  with 
pontifical  solemnity,  with  a  total  loss 
or  a  safe  arrival.  There  must  be  a 
certain  consolation  to  be  told  you  have 

in  such  mellifluous 


centt 
1  at; 

npii;  been 


m 


“  hard  hit 

tones. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  vast  hall,  into 
which  you  are  piloted  by  your  friend,  run 
three  rows  of  tables,  at  which  the  under¬ 
writers  occupy  their  reserved  seats. 
Circulating  up  and  down  the  gangways 
are  the  brokers  “  showing  their  risks,” 
the  “  doctors,”  who  deal  in  overdues,  the 
substitutes,  and  the  whole  moving  popu¬ 
lation  of  Lloyd’s.  Immediately  on  the  left 
as  you  enter  is  the  ominously  named 
“  Loss  Book,”  in  which  the  more  import¬ 
ant  catastrophes  are  entered,  as  the 
telegrams  announcing  them  arrive.  Close 
by  is  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  rooms,  occupied, to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  one,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler. 
The  post  is  no  sinecure.  Mr.  Fowler  sits 
at  the  receipt  of  complaints,  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  members 
depend  upon  his  tact  and  management. 
In  the  matter  of  draughts  and  ventilation 
alone,  on  which  members  have  different 
ideas,  he  is  called  on  to  exert  a  diplomacy 
which  might  have  left  Talleyrand  at 
fault. 


Turning  to  the  right,  past  the  “caller,” 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  is  reached. 
Here  the  telegrams  giving  details  of  all 
disasters  are  posted  up,  whence  the  name 
of  the  room.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
building  is  the  Reading  Room,  already 
alluded  to.  Passing  through  it  you 
arrive  at  the  Captains’  Room,  which  you 
enter  without  hesitation,  having  pre¬ 
viously  learned  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  refreshment  department.  In  the 
Captains’  Room  the  auction  sales,  which 
were  once  a  prominent  feature  of  Lloyds, 
are  still  held  occasionally,  the  property 
coming  under  the  hammer  being  confined 
to  “  hulls.” 

The  long  and  honourable  history  of 
Lloyd’s,  the  immense  volume  of  business 
transacted  within  its  precincts,  the  com¬ 
manding  influence  that  it  exercises  over 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  country,  all 
combine  to  make  the  institution  one  of 
the  most  considerable  and  characteristic 
of  which  British  commerce  can  boast. 
The  Patriotic  Fund,  which  the  Society 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  for 
the  relief  of  victims  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  the  initiative  it  took  in  founding 
our  lifeboat  system  are  examples  of  the 
wise  and  large-minded  principles  on  which 
Lloyd’s  has  ever  been  conducted.  Since 
its  foundation  Lloyd’s  has  kept  pace 
with  the  commercial  needs  of  the  times, 
and  to-day,  so  far  as  its  unimpaired 
vitality  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  still  in  the  heyday  of  its  youth. 


Illustrated  by  HERBERT  RAILTON. 

mountains,  appear  the  bold  ranges  of 
moor  and  upland  of  the  Longmynd  and 
Stiper  Stones.  Mountain,  moor,  hill,  and 
dale  join  hands  in  Shropshire,  as  mining, 
iron-blasting,  farming,  fruit-growing,  and 
grazing,  find  each  a  fitting  field  for 
development. 

The  history  of  Shropshire  is  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  English 
and  Welsh,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Welsh 
for  independence.  As  a  border  county, 
Salop  had  an  early  reputation  for  unsafe 
residence.  Frequent  incursions  of  the 
Welsh,  who  ever  looked  out  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses  with  longing  eye  on 
the  fertile  English  plains,  rendered  home 
life  in  the  county  hazardous  and  un¬ 
certain.  Hence  strongholds  like  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Ludlow,  and  moated  mansions  i 
such  as  Stokesay,  whose  beautiful  re¬ 
mains  now  delight  the  rambling  tourist. 

Shropshire  ranks  high  among  the 
counties  of  England  for  the  interest  of  its 
architectural  remains.  Throughout  the 
county  we  find  much  excellent  old  work. 
Delightfully  ruined  abbeys  and  priories, 
such  as  Buildwas  and  Much  Wenlock, 
sturdy  castles  such  as  that  of  Ludlow,  • 
and  churches  like  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury, 
are  exceptional  buildings;  but  every  where 
there  is  to  be  found  fine  old  architecture. 
Old  “  black-and-pan,”  half-timbered 
houses  are  in  abundance,  simple  enough 
in  mdst  cases,  but  often  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  treatment  that  culminates  in 
some  of  the  Shrewsbury  examples  and 
such  buildings  as  the  gate-house  at 
Stokesay. 

In  a  country  where  beautiful  hills  form 


OR  many  centuries  the 
scene  of  life-and-death 
struggles  between 
Welsh  and  English, 
Shropshire  is  pre¬ 
eminently  an  historical 
county.  Situated  on 
the  Marches  of  Wales, 
“  Loyal  Shropshire,”  in  the  good  old 
days,  was  at  once  a  bulwark  and  a  bone 
of  contention.  Within  sight  of  the  soires 
of  Shrewsbury  many  a  fierce  encounter 
has  raged  between  Saxon  and  Briton. 
Strong  castles  and  moated  manor-houses 
throughout  the  county  bespeak  a 
troubled  period  of  English  history. 

Few  English  counties  present  to  the 
eye  more  varied  and  diversified  scenery. 
Hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  plain,  moor 
and  pastureland,  swift  streams  and  even¬ 
flowing  lowland  rivers,  render  Salop  an 
epitome  of  England.  In  this  great 
diversity  true  and  definite  character  is 
not  wanting.  The  thickly-wooded  hills, 
of  which  the  slopes  of  Wenlock  Edge 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  are  truly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Shropshire  scenery. 

No  less  diversified  are  the  occupations 
and  industries  of  the  county.  As  seen 
from  the  summit  of  the  Wrekin  the 
country  appears  divided  into  distinct 
sections.  Over  the  town  of  Wellington 
a  gently  undulating  agricultural  district 
spreads  away  towards  Cheshire  and  the 
Staffordshire  borders  of  the  county.  To 
the  east  and  south-east,  wreathed  in 
clouds  of  driving  smoke,  are  the  chimneys 
and  blast-furnaces  of  the  Black  Country. 
To  the  south-west,  west,  and  north-west, 
backed  by  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Welsh 


a  background  to  almost  every  outlook  it 
matters  little  at  what  time  of  the  year  we 
visit  it.  So  varied  are  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  and  colour  in  soft,  subdued 
winter  tones,  that,  to  the  true  lover  of 
nature,  December  may  be  as  pleasant  in 
the  views  and  prospects  it  affords  as  the 
days  of  midsummer.  In  our  present 
ramble  our  trudge  over  the  Wrekin  found 
us  upon  that  noble  hill  with  a  gently- 
broken  blue  sky  overhead  and  sunlight  in 
the  plains  below.  Shrewsbury,  too,  with 
its  fine  shops  arrayed  for  Christmas,  may 
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the  observer  perched  upon  the  summit  of 
this  breezy  eminence.  At  Wellington 
itself  nothing  need  detain  the  sightseer 
though  he  may  call  to  mind  that  here’ 
during  the  Rebellion,  Charles  I.,  havin- 
marched  his  forces  to  the  town,  made  his 
first  rendezvous  on  Sept.  19,  1642,  and 
improved  the  occasion  by  an  address  on 
t  ie  spot.  Leaving  Wellington  we  strike 
the  Shrewsbury  road,  and  make  towards 
the  Wrekin,  which  quickly  comes  into  view, 
and  scarcely  impresses  us  so- much  in  this 
near  prospect  as  when  we  see  it  like  a 


s'  be  as  pleasant  as  when  the  pavements  of 
[  the  old  town  are  hot  to  the  tread  with  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  ;  while  Shrews¬ 
bury  cakes,  whether  of  Pailin’s  receipt  or 
ofher  make,  and  Shrewsbury  brawn  and 
old  Michaelmas  ale — far-renowned  ale — - 
are  perhaps  more  a  propos  in  December 
il  than  in  August. 

What  the  Beacon  is  to  Malvern  the 
Wrekin  is  to  the  town  of  Wellington. 

I  The  old  Shropshire  toast,  “  To  friends  all 
round  the  Wrekin,”  indicates  the  extent  of 
countryside  that  is  presented  to  the  eye  of 
122.  November,  1893. 


vast  blue  dome  rising  in  a  Salopian  dis¬ 
tance,  clear  of  the  country  that  surrounds 
it.  Perchance  the  Arcall — a  little  com¬ 
panion  hill — gives  scale  to  the  Wrekin,  as 
St.  Margaret’s  Church  adds  to  the  effect 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  the  1,260  feet 
above  the  Severn  and  the  1,320  feet  above 
the  sea  does  not  impress  us  until  we  are 
scaling  its  more  precipitous  ascent,  over 
rock  and  masses  of  dead  brown  bracken, 
past  stunted  firs,  oak,  thorn  and  beech- 
trees  that  find  life  on  the  Wrekin  a  hard 
struggle,  as  witness  the  number  uprooted 
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on  the  sumniit,  torn  up  root  and  branch 
by  the  fierce  winter  gales. 

To  the  steep  clamber  up  the  slope  of 
the  Wrekin  succeeds  an  open,  turfy  sward 
with  a  glorious  prospect  north,  south,  and 
east.  Below  is  the  town  of  Wellington, 
looking  cheerful  and  bright  in  the  winter 
sunlight.  Towards  Stafford  and  Cheshire 
the  eye  roams  over  a  fertile  plain  with 
Shrewsbury  in  the  near  distance.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  higher,  the  open  sward  changes 
to  a  gentle  ascent  on  turf  smooth  and 
close-cropped,  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
as  a  college  lawn,  and  flanked  by  belts 
of  stunted  trees,  through  the  branches 
of  which  appear  < 

glimpses  of  the  '  V$/v 

ever  -  widening  /  T/Tj :*.%'* * 

rw-  ,-7h;s 

beautiful  imlla&Mk  illfilr 

avenue-like 
walk  ex¬ 
tends 
t  o 


an 


NONUPTON,  NEAR  LUDLOW. 


range  of  hills.  On  the  Welsh  side  are 
the  sombre  Church  Stretton  ranges  of  the 
Longmynd  and  Stiper  Stones,  and,  beyond, 
the  Welsh  mountains.  Prominent  among 
the  latter  are  the  Breiddens,  near  Welsh¬ 
pool,  in  three  well-defined,  rugged  masses, 
eminently  mountainous  in  effect ;  and  far 
off,  in  hazy  outlines,  the  Berwyn  range  on 
the  north-west  borders  of  Merionethshire. 
On  a  clear  day,  it  is  said,  Snowdon  is  also 
plainly  visible. 

We  continue  down  the  Wrekin  by  its 
steep  south  and  west  slope  across  some 
fields  and  make  our  way  past  the  village 
of  Leighton,  and  by  pretty  bends  of  the 
winding  Severn  to  Buildwas  village 
and  abbey.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Buildwas  Abbey  was  celebrated  as 
possessing  a  cope  worked  by  Fair 
Rosamund. 

From  Buildwas  we  direct  our 
steps  to  Much  Wenlock,  ascending 
a  gradual  rise  between  two  ranges 
-  of  those  tree-covered  hills  so 

characteristic  of  Shropshire 
scenery.  In  the  bare,  silvery 
purple  branches  of  the 
wood  on  the  left  hundreds 
of  ring-doves 
are  resting  ; 
the  hedges 
glow 


open  mound 
at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where 
we  obtain  a 
grand  bird’s- 
eye  view  of 

Shropshire, 
feeling  the 
full  force  of 

the  saying 
“all  round 
the  Wrekin,”  and  understanding  the  pride 
ot  the  ‘  ‘  proud  Salopians  ”  in  their  famous 
hill.  Out  away  east  and  south-east 
are  the  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  of 

the  grimy  Black  Country,  tall  chim¬ 

neys  belching  forth  long  wreaths  here 
of  an  opaque  green  and  there  white 
against  the  clouds  on  the  far  horizon, 
and  now  and  again  hiding  from  view  the 
weird  groups  of  monstrous  blast-furnaces. 
On  the  English  side  are  the  distant  hills 
of  north-east  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire, 
the  heights  of  Cannock  Chase,  the  Clent 
and  Rowley  Hills,  Titterstone  Clea,  and 
the  Malvern  Beacon  with  its  attendant 


brilliantly 
„  with  red  ber- 
ries,  here  the 
„t  long1  vermilion 
seed-pod  of  the  wild 
rose,  there  a  won- 
1  drous  mass  of  deep 
claret  hue  upon  the 
spiny  hawthorns  ;  while  a  few  warm 
brown  and  red  leaves  on  the  straggling 
brambles  are  welcome  in  the  cool  gray 
tones  of  the  winter  afternoon. 

As  we  enter  Wenlock  a  notably  fine 
composition  presents  itself  before  us  in  the 
church,  the  street,  and  old  timber  houses. 
The  finest  example  of  the  latter  kind  of 


building  is  the  old  gatehouse  shown  in 
Mr.-  Railton’s  drawing.  It  is  a  very 
charming  piece  of  architectural  composi¬ 
tion,  depending  upon  the  arrangement 
of  its  masses  for  picturesque  effect.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is 
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of  mixed  style  from  Norman  to  “  Dec,” 
as  the  guide-books  say,  and  is  much 
covered  with  ivy.  The  old  north  door 
bears'evidence  of  extreme  antiquity.  It 
seems  to  have  been  untouched  by  the 
plane,  and  remains  as  originally  left  split 
by  wedges  from  some  old  heart  of  oak, 
excepting  that  it  has  been  smoothed  a 
little  with  an  adze. 

Henry  III.  when  nineteen  years  ot  age 
came  to  Wenlock  on  August  29,  1226, 
being  then  on  his  way  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Bridgenorth  ;  and  in  1232  this  monarch 
twice  visited  the  town.  At  such  time, 
doubtless,  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
monastery — albeit  nominally  of  stringent 
Benedictine  rules— was  offered  to  and 
^accepted  by  the  royal  visitor.  It  was  at 
[Wenlock  that  Henry  was  staying  when 
[he  heard  that  Llewellyn  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  hang  a  captive  English  noble¬ 
man,  upon  receipt  of  which  news  the  king 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  priory 
is  the  great  attraction  at  Much  Wenlock. 
The  writer  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  some  years  ago,  remarked  that, 
next  to  Tintern  Abbey,  Wenlock  is  in 
point  of  interest  among  religious  houses 
in  England  what  Salisbury  is  among  the 
cathedrals.  Certainly  the  old  ruins,  now 
rising  in  stately  grandeur  from  a  rich 
,e  green  carpet  of  grass,  worn  with  age  yet 
erect  as  the  dav  w 


masons  finished  their  labours,  form  a 
noble  pile — noble  in  conception,  in  scale, 
and  in  execution  ;  but  who  shall  describe 
a  ruined  building,  when  after  long  years 
of  purifying  and  chastening  storms  and 
adversities,  nature  claims  man’s  handi¬ 
work  as  her  own  ?  Before  the  foundation 
of  the  priory  Wenlock  was  the 
seat  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  St. 
Milburgh,  grand-daughter  of  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia.  St.  Milburgh  was 
buried  at  Wenlock  ;  her  convent, 
it  is  supposed,  was  destroyed  by 
the  savage  Danish  hordes 
the  seventh  century. 
Two  hundred  years 
later  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  his  wife 
Godiva  of  Coventry 
fame,  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor,  again 
chose  the  site  for  a  second  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  house  not  long,  how¬ 
ever  (circa  1080),  to  give  place  to  the 
present  abbey  of  Roger  de  Montgomery. 
Tradition  says  that  a  boy  running  over 
the  site  of  the  proposed  priory  chanced 
to  tread  upon  St.  Milburgh’s  tomb, 
which  straightway  gave  forth  such  bal¬ 
samic  exhalations  that, 


according 


'TWjf, 

fit 


to 

William  of 
Malmesbury, 
persons  af¬ 
flicted  with 
king’s  evil — 
“  regius  mor- 


hen  the  mediaeval 
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and  sunshine  in 
the  heart, 

And  bids  the  faith 
take  root  !  ’ 


the 


!  She  pointed  to 
furrowed  field  ; 

Lo  !  even  as  she  spake, 

From  the  dry  seed  up  sprang  green  blade, 
And  stalk  and  full  ear  brake. 

In  sore  amaze  the  serfys  gaze, 

The  warrior  smote  his  breast, 

And  humbly  on  his  bended  knee 
The  Christian’s  God  confest.” 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 


Ludlow, 

Llys-twysoc, 
seated  upon 
the  Teme  and  the  Corve, 
Camden,  “a  town  of 
than  antiquity.”  First 
Ludlow  are  apt 
that  our  author 


“  in  Welsh  Dinan  and 
that  is,  the  Prince’s  Palace,” 
a  hill  at  the  junction  of 
is,  according  to 
greater  beauty 
impressions  of 
to  give  one  the  idea 
misrendered  his  mean¬ 


READER  S  HOUSE,  OLD  LUDLOW. 


ing.  Considerable  evidences  of  a  fair 
antiquity  in  the  old  houses,  and  no 
striking  beauty  in  the  rather  cramped 
streets,  which,  however,  Churchyard,  the 
Salopian  poet,  calls  “  streates  both  long 
and  wide,”  seem  scarcely  to  justify  his 
description  ;  but  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  Ludlow  shows  it  to  be  a  place  of 
great  beauty  of  situation,  while,  near 
the  town,  such  charming  old 
houses  as  Upton  Court  and 
Nonupton  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  miles  of 
walking.  Ludlow  Castle,  as¬ 
cribed  to  Roger  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
or  to  one  of  the  family  of 
De  Lacy,  is  a  glorious  old 
ruin.  Encircled  by  a  belt  of 
fine  old  trees  and  surrounded 
by  strong  walls  and  gates,  the 
castle  towers  grandly  above 
the  river,  rushing  and  tumbling 
below  in  murmurous  cadences. 

Ludlow  Castle  became  the 
residence  of  Edward  VI.  In 


bus  medicis  sane  incurabilis  ” — were 
cured.  Thus  in  death  as  in  life  tradition 
associates  St.  Milburgh’s  memory  with  a 
miracle.  On  her  journey  from  Wenlock 
to  Stoke,  now  called  by  her  name,  she 
meets,  and  is  threatened  by,  a  former 
suitor  : 


not, 


“  The  maiden’s  heart  it  quailed 
She  meekly  raised  her  eye  ; 

‘  Wolfgang,  thine  arm  can  never  harm 
One  that  hath  friend  on 
high  ; 

He  who  can  make  yon 
grain  to  spring, 

And  ripen  into 
fruit, 

Pours  rain 
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the  castle  was  written  and  first  acted 
Milton  s  beautiful  “  Comus”  ;  and  S  amuel 
Butler,  while  steward  to  Lord  Carbery, 
President  ot  the  Council  of  Wales,  wrote 
in  a  chamber  over  a  gateway  the  first 
portion  of  his  “  Hudibras.” 

St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  at  Ludlow,  a 
stately  old  building,  is  placed  on  a  terrace 
commanding  a  fascinating  prospect  of  the 
vale  of  the  Corve  and  Onny  with  gently  un¬ 
dulating  ground  leading  up  to  the  bold 
Titterstone  and  Brown  Clee  Hills.  The 
fine  octagonal  porch,  reminding  us  of  that 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  at  Bristol, 
the  magnificent  old,  jewel-like 
stained  glass  window  repre¬ 
senting  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  sui 
generis  aspect  of  much  of 
the  external  architecture, 
are  features  of  more 
than  ordinary  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  archaeo-  / 
logist.  In  the 
precincts  of  the 


ting  over  the  Holly  Park,  lights  up 
its  moss-grown  tower  and  gables.” 
Few  buildings  have  more  impressed 
us  with  so  superlative  an  air  of  the 
picturesque  ;  and  apart  from  intrinsic 
meiit  the  old  house  is  most  beautifully 
situated  between  sheltering  hills,  and 
bordered  by  apple  orchards,  which  in 
spring-time  offer  a  lovely  contrast  of  snowy 
pink  and  white  blossom  against  the  dark 
gray  hues  ot  the  weather-stained  masonry. 
The  plan  of  the  building — or,  rather,  the 
want  of  a  hard-and-fast  .plan— and  the 
variety  of  its  architecture  lend 
•  a  great  charm  to  the  place.  I 
know  of  no  group  of  buildings 
with  a  more  pleasing  general 
effect  than  that  of  Stokesay 
Castle  with  its  church  and 
...  gatehouse.  The  air  and 
appearance  of  the  house 
is  most  happily  given 
in  Mr.  Railton’s 


■///,  ,. , 


drawing  ;  the 


beautiful 
carved  oak 


church  is  the  •  v  A- 

elaborate  old  timber 
house  represented  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  Reader’s  House.  On  it  is  the  in¬ 
scription  “  a.d.  1616,  Thomas  Kaye.”  Some 
picturesque  old  almshouses  for  widows 
and  widowers,  over  against  this  building, 
date  back  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. 

A  mile  or  so  from  the  Craven  Arms 
Junction  on  the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury 
Railway,  and  about  five  miles  from 
Ludlow,  is  Stokesay  Castle,  an  ancient 
moated  mansion  standing  at  the  northern 
|  entrance  of  a  valley,  through  which  flows 
the  River  Onny.  “  The  lover  of  the 
picturesque,”  says  the  Rev.  J.  D.  La 
Touche,  Vicar  of  Stokesay,  in  his  Stokesay 
Castle ,  “will  not  easily  find  a  fairer 
scene  than  that  presented  by  the  gray 
old  ruin,  especially  when  the  sun,  set¬ 


i’v  and 
plaster-pan¬ 
elled  gatehouse, 
however,  is  out  of 
on  the  left,  and 


& 

not 


taken  from 
show  the 
its  curious 
carved  oak 


the  picture 

the  sketch  ‘H  bein 
the  churchyard,  does 
quaint  little  church  with 
covered  private  pews  and  fine 
panelling  and  pulpit. 

The  castle  consists  of  two  distinct  por¬ 
tions,  the  tower  and  the  house,  and  as 
now  standing  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  a  castellated  English  mansion 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  find  that  a 
record  exists  of  permission  given  in  1291 
to  Lawrence  de  Ludlow  “to  crenellate 
his  castle  of  Stokesay.”  The  Vernons  ot 
Haddon  Hall  held  the  castle  after  the  De 
Ludlows,  and  subsequently  the  Earls  of 
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Craven  had  possession.  It  was  garri¬ 
soned  by  the  king  during  the  Civil  War  ; 
but  being  built  as  a  strong  defensive 
residence  and  not  as  a  fortress  for  actual 
warfare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a 
short  siege  it  surrendered  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians. 

Though  ages  have  rolled  by,  Stokesay  ot 
to-day  is  still  the  Stokesay  of  the  De  Lud- 
lows  or  the  Vernons.  The  fine  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  is  remarkable  considering  the 
age  of  the  building.  The  grand  old 
baronial  hall  with  its  splendid  oak  roof 
and  traceried  windows — the  gables  of 
which  appear  in  the  sketch — remains 
intact.  An  octagonal  pavement  towards 

V 


the  south- 
ern  end  of 
the  hall 
once  bore  a 
brazier  with 
its  cheerful 
crack” 
wood  fire. 

Above  the 
beams  are 
blac  k  e  n  ed 
with  smoke, 
for  which, 
apparently, 
no  special 
outlet  was 
provided. 

Everything 
vividly  suggests  the  rude  banquets,  the 
wassail  and  Christmas  cheer  of  bygone  in¬ 
habitants.  With  all  its  irregularity  of  plan 
and  unstudied  outline,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  appearance  of  refinement  about  this 
building.  The  slightness  of  projections 
such  as  those  about  the  charming  old 
tower,  and  the  studied  proportions  and 
simple  honesty  of  construction,  mark  the 
work  as  one  of  quite  exceptional  excel¬ 
lence. 

From  Stokesay  a  walk  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  leads  to  Church  Stretton.  On  our 
right  is  the  southern  border  of  Wenlock 
Edge  thickly  covered  with  trees,  dark 
enough  close  at  hand  and  stretching  away 
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in  the  distance  to  a  headland  of  sombre 
hue  that  turns  to  a  forbidding  inky 
blackness  in  the  gathering  winter 
twilight.  Before  us  lies  the  dark  line  of 
the  lonely  Longmynd  range.  Passing- 
under  the  line  from  Craven  Arms  to 
Wenlock,  the  hills  close  in  and  form  a 
beautiful  valley  that  continues  all  the  way 
to  Church  Stretton. 

Church  Stretton  is  a  centre  for  rambling 
excursions  on  the  fine  hills  that  encompass 
the  town,  and  as  such  is  much  visited 
during  the  summer  months.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  abruptly  rises  the  Longmynd 
range,  fully  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
mountains,  and  running  in  altitude  lrom 
1,400  to  1,600  feet  ;  on  the  east  are  the 
rugged  eminences  of  Ragleth,  Hope 
Bowler,  Caer  Caradoc  and  the  Lawley. 
The  Longmynd  —  anciently  “  Longe- 
munde  ” — has  the  reputation  of  being 
dangerous  in  fogs  and  snowstorms  ;  the 
last  fair  of  the  year  held  at  Church 
Stretton  is,  or  was,  popularly  designated 
the  “  Dead  Man’s  Fair,”  on  account  of 
the  number  of  men  who,  having  attended 
it,  perished  in  the  attempt  to  return  home 
over  the  hills  in  the  dark  nights  of  early 
winter.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
is  a  breezy  walk  of  about  fifteen  miles  l 
over  heather  and  moor  across  the  Long¬ 
mynd  and  Stiper  Stones  to  Minsterley, 
where  a  line  of  railway  runs  to  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Leaving  the  town,  the  narrow 
roadway  immediately  commences  a  steep 
ascent  of  the  hills  with  a  precipitous  I 
valley  on  the  right.  Around  us  are  bold 
mountain-like  slopes  with  all  the  beautiful 
gradations  of  subdued  and  brilliant  green, 
brown,  and  purple,  that  characterise  n 
such  hillsides.  Behind  us  tower  the  I 
Caradoc  hills,  and  over  all  in  the  far 
distance  the  noble  Wrekin  rises  like  a  jj 
grand  dome  of  ethereal  blue.  As  we  | 
ascend  the  view  extends  into  the  plains  J] 
towards  Wellington — a  most  extensive  {I 
panorama,  here  lighted  up  by  the  sun  and 
there  darkling*  beneath  a  mass  of  clouds, 
and  fading  away  to  a  faint  purple  haze  || 
where  sky  and  horizon  meet.  Soon  we  ' 
are  on  the  lonely  moorland,  dark,  purple, 
and  heathery,  where  the  wind  blows 
freshly  and  the  grouse  start  up  with  their 
eerie  crow.  In  the  rear  the  Caradocs 
have  disappeared,  and  all  is  hidden  save 
the  blue  rounded  summit  of  the  Wrekin, 
whicfh  in  its  turn  finally  disappears  behind 
the  sombre  line  of  moor.  Presently  we 
arrive  at  the  westerly  slope  of  the  Long¬ 
mynd,  and  look  over  a  deep,  widespread 
valley  partly  cultivated  and  partly  left  to 
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nature.  Closing  up  further  view  to  the 
north-west  are  the  Stiper  Stones — a  lofty 
ridge  of  moorland  with  stone  masses  not 
unlike  the  tors  of  Dartmoor — jutting  out 
against  the  sky  at  heights  varying  from 
1,500  to  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Con¬ 
tinuing  down  the  valley  we  find  the 
welcome  “Bridges”  inn  by  swiftly 
flowing  streams,  and  so  by  a  lonely 
homestead  on  to  the  heather  and  among 
the  grouse  again.  We  walk  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Stiper  Stones  over  rough 
heather-covered  rocks  past  the  masses 
of  stone  that  stand  out  like  overturned 
Cyclopean  masonry.  Clambering  up  the 
chief  of  these,  we  look  out  into  the  valley 
on  the  west  with  the  picturesque  Corndon 
Mountain  on  the  left,  the  Breiddens 
directly  ahead,  and  the  smoke  and  spires 
of  Shrewsbury  on  the  right,  while  behind 
us  the  Longmynd  looks  bleak  and  un¬ 
inviting  and  blocks  out  all  further  view 
towards  the  east.  Down  past  the  busy 
Snailbeach  lead  mines  road  and  footpath 
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lead  to  the  village  and  station  ol 
Minsterley. 

Encircled  by  the  smiling  Severn  as  by 
a  silver  girdle  and  within  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  is  the  county  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  famous  in  history,  and 
the  scene,  in  darker  days,  of  battle  and 
bloodshed,  but  now  happy  and  prosperous, 
rich  with  old  architectural  remains  and 
still  renowed  for  those  cakes, 

“  Whose  honoured  name,  the  inventive  city 
owns, 

Rendering  through  Britain's  Isle  Salopia’s 
praises  known,” 

as  Shenstone  sings.  Chief  among  the 
sights  of  pleasant  Shrewsbury  are  quaint 
old  timber  houses  such  as  those  illustrated. 
The  old  stone  pulpit,  near  the  abbey 
church,  formerly  stood  in  the  abbey 
grounds.  It  is  similar  in  character  to 
one  discovered  at  Tintern  Abbey,  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  is  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  Early  English  architecture. 


OPEN  AIR  PULPIT  AT  SHREWSBURY. 


A  PAINLESS  HUNT 


Written  and  Illustrated  by  G.  FIDLER. 


lay  in  October 
last  I  made 
for  Waterloo 
to  catch  the 
Exeter  train, 
determined  to 
fulfil  the 
F  rench  man’s 
idea  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  “It 
is  a  fine  day, 
I 

kill 
thing. 


must  go  and 
some- 
M  using 


to  make  one  of  their  party  for  a. 
day’s  sport  in  the  direction  of  Stonehenge 
the  following  morning.  I  gladly  accepted. 
The  morrow  dawned.  “  It  is  a  fine  day —  ” 
but  the  sport  was  to  be  a  painless  one. 

On  the  light  chalk  land  in  Wiltshire 
truffles  begin  to  ripen  about  the  close  of 
September  and  increase  in  numbers  until 
about  Christmas  day  when  they  gradually 
wane,  till  in  March  the  supply  ceases 
altogether.  Though  the  crop  is  affected 
like  all  other  fruits  of  the  earth  by  the 
promptings  of  a  wet  or  dry  season,  it  is 
found  to  be  most  prolific  a  month  before 


on  the  imperfections  of 
pleasures  that  be,  I  neared 
the  “  Plain  of  Sarum,” 
when  some,  to  me,  very 
interesting  passengers 
entered  the  compartment 
in  which  I  travelled. 
The  party  consisted  of  a 
happy  couple,  their  sport¬ 
ing  array  attesting  well 
by  burr  and  stain  the 
recent  caress  of  mother 
earth.  From  an  intimate 
friend  of  theirs  who 
accompanied  them  I 
sought  and  obtained  an 
introduction,  and  the 
result  was  an  invitation 
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beneath  the  soil  is,  at  the 
most,  a  few  inches,  and  on 
tare  occasions  when  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  truffle 
lorms  near  the  surface  it 
cracks  the  soil  and  might 
in  this  way  be  discovered 
by  a  practised  eye.  How¬ 
ever,  the  eye  is  better 
employed  in  watching 
the  most  absorbingly  in¬ 
teresting  display,  not 
only  of  the  intensely 
acute  canine  sense  of 
smell  but  of  the  individual 


the  dogs,  from 


making 


traits  of 

the  one  eagerly 
for  the  spot,  with  quick 
attempt  to  paw  the 
treasure  from  out  its  bed, 
and  proud  poise  of  the 
head  in  giving  it  up,  to 
the  more  perfectly  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  of  the 
game  shown  by  another 
(“a  knowing  old  chap  ”), 
walking  about  with, 


in 

as  I  thought  at  first,  an 
indifferent  air,  but  which 
speedily  convinced  me 
li-'l  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
|  e.nce  of  a  finished 
j  detective  from  its  nose  to 
the  tip  of  its  waggishly 
poised  stern. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  dog 


AMONGST  THE  bEECH  TREES 

and  after  Christmas.  The  hunting  in 
September  and  March  is  only  attempted 
on  commission.  Before  the  plant  has 
finished  growing  it  is  odourless  and 
consequently  unattainable  by  the  method 
employed,  for  it  is  by  the  sense  of  smell 
that  our  little  friends  are  enabled  to  find 
the  truffles. 

A  couple  of  dogs  are,  when  the  find  is 
at  all  successful,  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
one  “truffler”  very  actively  employed. 
They  vie  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  calling,  or  join  their  forces  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  exact  spot  to  probe  with  the 
staff,  which  is  furnished  at  one  end  with 
an  iron  spike  to  break  open  the  soil,  and 
at  the  other  with  an  arrangement  of 
two  claws  which  enable  the  truffler 
to  drag  away  or  break  up  the  turf, 
roots  of  trees,  or  other  obstructions  that 
occasionally  come  between  the  surface 
and  the  tuber.  The  distance  of  the  truffle 
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were  many.  A  subtle  pause  of — “  Is  it 
worth  the  bother  ?  ”  at  a  very  small  truffle, 
not  waiting-  to  see  the  result,  unless  wished, 
but  using  his  precious  time,  as  all  geniuses 
should,  for  higher  aims.  When  a 
sufficiently  large  truffle  came  under  its 
notice  a  stand  was  made,  with  nose  like 
the  magnetic  needle  when  nearing  the 
North  Pole.  No  attempt  at  digging  out 
its  find  ;  but  with  military  “  attention  ” 
in  its  attitude,  proudly  watching  the 
operation,  its  twinkling  eyes  and  smiling 
mouth  demanding  the  treat. 

Each  find,  however  frequent,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  a  reward  of  some  kind. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  “  What  I  hunt  with,” 
by  the  professional  truffler.  Individuals 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable 
substance.  New  bread  was  in  this 
instance  chosen,  with  an  occasional  small 
truffle.  Some  use  cheese  or  biscuit. 

“Have  you  many  enemies  ?”  1  asked 
a  friendly  truffler,  and  was  handed  a 
truffle  with,  “  That  is  one,  in  some 
seasons  and  localities  a  good  bit  of 
an  enemy.  I  collected  some  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  went  for  a  hunt  with  me,  they 
were  for  the  British  Museum,  I  think.” 
Here  interesting  recollections  of  “  Men  I 
Have  Met”  came  in  : — “  After  a  hunt  one 
day  some  few  years  ago  when  near 
Boyton  House,  a  certain  well-known 
gentleman,  Prince  Leopold  he  was,  and 
that  is  true,  said  that  he  liked  it  much 
better  than  fox-hunting.”  Now  the 
subject  changed  with,  playfully,  “  There 
you  are  :  another  of  my  friends,  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  fond  of  a  ripe  truffle  as  any  one.” 

“  He,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play, 

Swift  as  a  bird, 

Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech  ;  there  whisks 
his  brush, 

And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  cries 
aloud, 


With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce.” 

Cowper. 

And  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  his  mode  of 
enjoying  it.  The  soil  had  been  removed 
until  the  feast  was  temptingly  in  sight, 
but  firmly  fixed.  Then  the  banquet  began, 
and  was — such  was  my  friend’s  simile — 
eaten  “  like  a  sheep  would  a  turnip.” 

This  incident  led  the  way  to  an  account 
of  another  enemy.  One  day  the  dogs 
made  a  determined  stand  at  a  mouse 
hole,  which  proved,  on  being  exposed 
some  distance  into  the  ground,  to  contain 
something  for  a  rainy  day,  and  amongst 
this  store  by  way  of  a  change  were  a  few 
truffles. 

Then  our  discussion  turned  to  market 
value.  For  fresh  tubers  throughout  the 
season,  hunted  on  commission,  is  paid 
about  half-a-crown  a  pound.  On  the 
average,  eight  or  nine  pounds  is  a  good 
day’s  find — single  handed  ;  but  two  sets 
working  together  have  collected  as  much 
as  fifty  pounds  of  the  tuber  in  a  day. 


The  truffle 
collected  in 
Wiltshire  is 
th£  black  Tuber 
cestibum,  which  HUNTING  WITH  PIGS< 
is  by  some 

authors  designated  Tuber  cibarium.  have 
known  some  specimens  to  have  been 
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gathered  weighing  two  pounds,  and  have 
heard  of  one  going  another  pound 
better,  but  this  1  cannot  vouch  for. 
Two  other  kinds  are  met  with  ;  one, 
sometimes  growing  with  the  black,  which 
is  scentless  and  of  a  white  colour  ;  this 
dogs  won’t 
eat.  The 
other, 
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garlic 
truffle, 
which  has 
a  very  strong, 
pungent  aroma,  and 
is  not  collected. 

Of  the  methods  employed  in  searching 
for  the  truffle,  I  quote  the  following 
advice  by  Kromholz  : — “  You  must  have 
a  sow  of  five  months  old,  a  good 
walker,  with  her  mouth  strapped  up,  and 
for  her  efforts  recompense  her  with 
acorns  ;  but  as  pigs  are  not  easily  led, 
are  stubborn,  and  go  astray,  and  dig 
after  a  thousand  other  things,  there  is  but 
little  to  be  done  with  them.  Dogs  are 
better;  of  these  select  a  small  poodle.” 


From  the  Continent  we  import  truffles 
sliced  and  dried,  but  though  in  this  state 
they  command  a  high  price,  one  gains  but 
a  poor  conception  from  them  of  the  de¬ 
licious  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  fresh 
truffle  served  in  their  skins,  straight  from 
the  embers — which,  if  not  the  best,  is 
presumedly  the  pristine  method  of 
cooking.  There  are  other  methods 
of  cooking  on  which  con¬ 
noisseurs  ring  the  changes, 
i.  Fold  each  separate 
truffle  in .  a  sheet  of 
buttered  paper,  and 
strain  them.  2.  Take 
sufficient  truffles, 
.thoroughly  well- washed, 
and  leave  them  for  a 
short  time  soaking  in 
oil  ;  then  cut  in  slices 
of  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  stew 
with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  if  preferred 
a  little  wine.  Directly 
they  are  cooked,  bind 
with  a  sufficiency  of  yolks 
of  eggs.  3.  Take  truffles 
fairly  sliced,  stew  them  slow¬ 
ly  with  oil,  chopped  shallots, 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper;  when 
done  add  lemon  juice.  4.  Cook  for 
a  good  hour  fine  clean  truffles,  rubbed 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  wrapped  in 
folds  of  white  paper  ;  garnish  with  bacon  ; 
when  served  remove  the  paper  wrappings. 

The  Wiltshire  pack  of  truffle-dogs 
are  a  mixed  breed  of  poodle  ;  in  colour 
white,  with  occasional  brown  spot,  others 
of  a  greyish  dun,  “  crossed  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  poodle.”  As  a  rule  but  few  amongst  a 
litter  of  pups  are  found  to  inherit  or  acquire 
the  desired  traits,  but  no  time  or  pains  are 
spared  to  give  full  opportunity  to  the 
funny,  shy  aspirants  to  equip  themselves 
manfully  for  “  the  painless  hunt.” 


AN  UNPARDONABLE  LIAR. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MEETING. 

THE  next  morning-  George  Hagar  was 
early  at  the  Pump  Room.  He  found 
it  amusing  to  watch  the  crowds  coming- and 
going — earnest  invalids,  and  that  most 
numerous  body  of  middle-aged,  middle- 
class  people  who  have  no  particular 
reason  for  drinking’  the  waters,  and  whose 
only  regimen  is  getting  even  with  their 
appetites.  He  could  pick  out  every  order 
at  a  glance,  he  did  not  need  to  wait  until 
he  saw  the  tumblers  at  their  lips.  Now 
and  then  a  dashing  girl  came  gliding  in, 
and,  though  the  draught  was  noxious  to 
her,  drank  the  stuff  off  with  a  neutral 
look  and  well-bred  indifference  to  the 
distress  about  her.  Or,  in  strode  the 
private  secretary  of  some  distinguished 
being  in  London.  S.W.  He  invariably 
carried  his  glass  to  the  door,  drank  it  off 
in  languid  sips  as  he  leaned  indolently 
against  the  masonry,  and  capped  the 
event  by  purchasing  a  rose  for  his  button¬ 
hole  ;  so  making  a  ceremony,  which 
smacked  of  federating  the  world  at  a  com¬ 
mon  public  drinking  trough,  into  a  little 
ftte.  Or,  there  were  the  good  priests  from 
a  turbulent  larruping  island,  who  with 
cheeks  blushing  with  health  and  plump 
waistcoat  came  ambling,  smiling,  to  their 
thirty  ounces  of  noisome  liquor.  Then, 
there  was  Baron,  the  bronzed,  idling, 
comfortable  trader  from  Zanzibar,  who, 
after  fifteen  years  of  hide-and-seek  with 
fever  and  Arabs  and  sudden  death — where¬ 
with  was  all  manner  of  accident,  and 
sundry  profane  dealings  not  intended  for 
the  Times ,  or  Exeter  Hall,  comes  back  to 
sojourn  in  quiet  “Christom”  places,  a  lamb 
in  temper,  a  lion  at  heart,  an  honest  soul 
who  minds  his  own  business,  is  enemy  to 
none  but  the  malicious,  and  lives  in  daily 
wonder  that  the  wine  he  drank  the  night 
before  gets  into  trouble  with  the  waters 
drunk  in  the  morning.  And  the  days 


weeks,  and  months  go  on,  but  Baron  re¬ 
mains,  having  seen  population  after  popu¬ 
lation  of  water-drinkers  come  and  go. 
He  was  there  years  ago  ;  he  is  there  still, 
coming  every  year  :  and  he  does  not  know 
that  George  Hagar  has  hung  him  at 
Burlington  House  more  than  once,  and 
he  remembers  very  well  the  pretty 
girl  he  did  not  marry,  who  also,  on  one 
occasion,  joined  the  aristocratic  company 
“  on  the  line.” 

This  young  and  pretty  girl  —  Miss 
Mildred  Margrave— came  and  went  this 
morning  ;  and  a  peculiar  meditative  look 
on  her  face,  suggesting  some  recent  ex¬ 
perience,  caused  the  artist  to  transfer  her 
to  his  note-book.  Her  step  was  sprightly, 
her  face  warm  and  cheerful  in  hue,  her 
figure  excellent,  her  walk  the  most 
admirable  thing  about  her — swaying, 
graceful,  lissome — like  perfect  dancing: 
with  the  whole  body.  Her  walk  was 
immediately  merged  into  somebody  else’s 
— merged  melodiously,  if  one  may  say  so. 
A  man  came  from  the  pump-room  looking 
after  the  girl,  and  Hagar  remarked  a 
similar  swaying  impulsion  in  the  walk  of 
both.  He  walked  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the 
pump-room,  then  sauntered  back,  unfolded 
a  newspaper,  closed  it  up  again,  lit  a 
cigar,  and,  like  Hagar,  stood  watching  the 
crowd  abstractedly.  He  was  an  out¬ 
standing  figure.  Ladies,  as  they  waited, 
occasionally  looked  at  him  through  their 
glasses,  and  the  Duchess  of  Brevoort 
thought  he  would  make  a  picturesque 
figure  for  a  reception — she  was  not  less 
sure  because  his  manner  was  neither 
savage  nor  suburban.  George  Hagar 
was  known  to  some  people  as  “  the 
fellow  who  looks  back  of  you  ”  ;  Mark 
Telford  might  have  been  spoken  of  as 
“  the  man  who  looks  through  you  ”  ;  for, 
when  he  did  glance  at  a  man  or  woman, 
it  was  with  keen  directness,  affecting 
the  person  looked  at  like  a  flash  of 
light  to  the  eye.  It  is  easy  to  write 
such  things,  not  so  easy  to  verify  them  : 
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but  any  one  that  has  seen  the  sleuth¬ 
like  eyes  of  men  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  danger  in  the  shape  of  wild  beasts, 
or  treacherous  tribes,  or  still  more 
treacherous  companions,  and  whose  lives 
depend  upon  their  feeling  for  peril,  and 
their  unerring  vigilance — can  see  what 
George  Hagar  saw  in  Mark  Telford’s 
looks. 

Telford’s  glance  went  round  the  crowd, 
appearing  to  rest  for  an  instant  on  every 
person,  and  for  a  longer  time  on  Hagar. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met.  Both 
were  immediately  puzzled,  for  each 
had  a  sensation  of  some  subterranean 
origin.  Telford  immediately  afterwards 
passed  out  of  the  gate  and  went  towards 
the  St.  Cloud  Gardens,  where  the 
band  was  playing.  For  a  time  Hagar 
did  not  stir,  but  idled  with  his  pencil  and 
note-book.  Suddenly  he  started,  and 
hurried  out  in  the  direction  Telford  had 
gone. 


“  HE  RAISED  HIS  HAT  WITH  A  SLIGHT  SWEEPING  MOTION-A  LITTLE 
MOCKING  EXCESS  IN  THE  COURTESY— AND  WALKED  AWAY. 


“  I  was  an  ass,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  not  to  think  of  that  at  first.” 

He  entered  the  St.  Cloud  Gardens  and 
walked  round  the  promenade  a  few  times, 
but  without  finding  him.  Presently, 
however,  Alpheus  Richmond,  whose 
beautiful  and  brilliant  waistcoat,  and 
brass  buttons  with  monogram  adorned, 
showed  advantageously  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  said  to  him  :  “  I  say,  Hagar, 
who’s  that  chap  up  there  filling  the 
door  of  the  summer-house  ?  Lord, 
rather !  ” 

It  was  Telford.  Hagar  wished  for  the 
slightest  pretext  to  go  up  the  unfrequented 
side  path  and  speak  to  him  ;  but  his 
mind  was  too  excited  to  do  the  thing 
naturally  without  a  stout  pretext.  Besides, 
though  he  admired  the  man’s  proportions, 
and  his  uses  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
he  did  not  like  him  personally,  and  he 
said  that  he  never  could.  He  had  in¬ 
stinctive  likes  and  dislikes.  What  had 

_ .  startled  him  at  the 

pump  room,  and  had 
made  him  come  to  the 
gardens,  was  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  was  the 
man  to  play  the  part  in 
the  scene  which,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  Detlor, 
had  beer,  arranging  it¬ 
self  in  a  hundred  ways 
in  his  brain  during  the 
night  —  the  central 
figures  always  the  same, 
the  details,  light,  tone, 
colouring,  expression, 
fusing,  resolving.  Then 
came  another  and 
still  more  significant 
thought.  On  this  he 
had  acted. 

When  he  had  got  rid 
of  Richmond,  who 
begged  that  he  would 
teach  him  how  to 
arrange  a  tie  as  he  did 

_ for  which  an  hour 

was  appointed, — he  de¬ 
termined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  speak.  He  had  a  cigar 
in  his  pocket,  and  though 
to  smoke  in  the  morning 
was  pain  and  grief  to 
him,  he  determined  to 
ask  for  a  match  ;  and 
started.  He  was  stopped 
by  Baron,  whose 
thoughts  being  much 
with  the  little  vices  ot 
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man,  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  offered 
him  a  light.  In  despair  Hagar  took  it,  and 
asked  it  he  chanced  to  know  who  the 
stranger  was.  Baron  did  know,  assuring 
Ha  gar  that  he  sat  on  the  gentleman’s 
right  at  the  same  table  in  his  hotel, 
and  was  qualified  to  introduce  him. 
Before  they  started  he  told  the  artist  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  evening  before,  and 
further  assured  him  of  the  graces  of  Miss 
Mildred  Margrave.  “  A  pearl,”  he  said, 
“not  to  be  reckoned  by  loads  of  ivory, 
nor  jolly  bricks  of  gold,  nor  caravans  of 
Arab  steeds,  nor — come  and  have  dinner 
with  me  to-night,  and  you  shall  see. 
There,  what  do  you  say  ?  ” 

Hagar  who  loved  the  man’s  unique 
and  spontaneous  character,  as  only  an 
artist  can  love  a  subject  in  which  he  sees 
royal  possibilities,  consented  gladly,  and 
dropped  a  cordial  hand  on  the  other’s 
shoulder.  The  hand  was  dragged  down 
and  wrenched  back  and  forth  with  a 
sturdy  clasp,  in  time  to  a  roll  of  round 
unctuous  laughter.  Then  Baron  took 
him  up  hurriedly,  and  introduced  him  to 
Telford,  with  the  words  :  “You  two 
ought  to  know  each  other.  Telford, 
traveller,  officer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  et  cetera  ;  Hagar,  artist,  good 
fellow,  et  cetera.” 

Then  he  drew  back  and  smiled  as  the 
two  men,  not  shaking  hands  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  bowed,  and  said  they  were  happy 
to  meet.  The  talk  began  with  the 
remark  by  Hagar  on  the  panorama  below 
them,  “  that  the  thing  was  amusing  if  not 
seen  too  often  ;  but  the  eternal  paddling 
round  the  band-stand  was  too  much  like 
marionettes.” 

“  You  prefer  a  Punch  and  Judy  to 
marionettes?”  asked  Telford. 

“Yes,  you  get  a  human  element  in  a 
Punch  and  Judy  tragedy.  Besides,  it  has 
surprises,  according  to  the  idiosyncracy 
of  the  man  in  the  green-room.”  He  smiled 
immediately,  remembering  that  his  last 
words  plagiarised  Mr.  Alpheus  Richmond. 

“  I  never  miss  a  Punch  and  Judy  if 
I’m  near  it,”  said  Telford.  “  I  enjoy  the 
sardonic  humour  with  which  Punch 
hustles  off  his  victims.  His  light¬ 
heartedness  when  doing  bloody  deeds  is 
the  true  temper.” 

“  That  is,  if  it  must  be  done,  to  do  it 
with  a  grin  is—” 

“Is  the  most  absolute  tragedy.” 

Hagar  was  astonished,  for  even  the 
trader’s  information  that  Telford  spoke 
excellent  French,  and  had  certainly  been 
a  deal  on  red  carpet  in  his  time,  did  not 


prepare  him  for  the  sharply-incisive 
words  just  uttered.  Yet  it  was  not 
incongruous  with  Telford’s  appearance — 
not  even  with  the  red  sash  peeping  at  the 
edge  of  his  waiscoat. 

They  came  down  among  the  pront- 
enaders,  and  Baron  being  accosted  by 
some  one,  he  left  the  two  together, 
exacting  anew  the  promise  from  Hagar 
regarding  dinner. 

Presently  Hagar  looked  up,  and  said 
abruptly:  “You  were  singing  outside 
my  window  last  night.” 

Telford’s  face  was  turned  away  from 
him  when  he  began.  It  came  slowly 
towards  him.  The  eyes  closed  steadily 
with  his  :  there  was  no  excitement,  only 
cold  alertness. 

“  Indeed?  What  was  I  singing?” 

“  For  one  thing,  the  chant  of  the  negro 
wood-cutters  of  Louisiana  ?  ” 

“  What  part  of  Louisiana?” 

“The  county  of  Tellavie  chiefly.”  . 

Telford  drew  a  long  breath,  as  though 
some  suspense  was  over,  and  then  said  : 

“  How  did  you  know  it  was  I  ?  ” 

“I  could  scarcely  tell  you.  I  got  the  i 
impression — besides,  you  are  the  only 
man  I’ve  seen  in  Herridon  who  looks 
likely  to  know  it  and  the  song  which  you 
prompted.” 

“Do  I  look  like  a  Southerner — still? 
You  see  I’ve  been  in  an  arctic  country 
five  years.” 

“  It  is  not  quite  that.  I  confess  I  can¬ 
not  explain  it.” 

“  I  hope  you  did  not  think  the  thing  too 
boorish  to  be  pardoned.  On  the  face  of 
it,  it  was  rude  to  you— and  the  lady 
also.” 

“  The  circumstance— the  coincidence — • 
was  so  unusual  that  I  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  manners.” 

“  The  coincidence — what  coincidence  ?  ” 
said  Telford,  watching  intently. 

But  Hagar  had  himself  well  in  hand. 
He  showed  nothing  of  his  suspicions, 
“That  you  should  be  there  listening,  and 
that  the  song  should  be  one  which  no  two 
people,  meeting  casually,  were  likely  to 
know.” 

“  We  _  did  not  meet,”  said  Telford 
drily. 

They  watched  the  crowd  for  a  minute. 
Presently  he  added:  “May  I  ask  the 
name  of  the  lady  who  was  singing  ?  ” 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  then  s,  “  Cer¬ 
tainly  :  Mrs.  Fairfax  Detlor.” 

Though  Telford  did  not  stir  a  muscle, 
the  bronze  of  his  face  went  greyish,  and 
he  looked  straight  before  him  without 
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aking.  At  last  he  said  in  a  clear,  steady 
vhice  :  “  I  knew  her  once,  I  think.” 

“  I  guessed  so.” 

“Indeed? — May  I  ask  if  Mrs.  Detlor 
recognised  my  voice  ?  ” 

“  That  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  chances 
are  she  did  not,  if  you  failed  to  recognise 
hers.” 

There  was  an  almost  malicious  desire  on 
Hagar’s  part  to  play 
upon  this  man, — this 
;  scoundrel,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be — and 
make  him  wince  still 


more.  A  score  of  things 
to  say  or  do  flashed 
through  his  mind  ;  but 
he  gave  them  up  in¬ 
stantly,  remembering 
that  it  was  his  duty  to 
consider  Mrs.  Detlor 
before  all.  But  he  did 
say  :  “If  you  were  old 
friends,  you  will  wish  to 
meet  her,  of  course.” 

“Yes.  I  have  not 
seen  her  in  many  years. 
— Where  is  she  stay¬ 


ing 


p  ” 


“  At  the  Tempe  Hotel. 

I  do  not  know  whether 
you  intend  to  call,  but 
I  would  suggest  your 
not  doing  so  to-day,— 
that  is,  if  you  wish  to 
see  her  and  not  merely 
leave  your  card, — be¬ 
cause  she  has  an  en¬ 
gagement  this  morning, 
and  this  afternoon  she 
is  going  on  an  excur¬ 
sion.” 

Thank  you  for  the 
generous  information.” 

There  was  cool  irony  in 
the  tone.  “  You  are 
tolerably  well  posted  as 
to  Mrs.  Detlor’s  move¬ 
ments.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  was  the 
equally  cool  reply.  “In 
this  case,  I  happen  to 
know ;  because  Mrs.  Detlor  sits  for  a 
picture  at  my  studio  this  morning,  ancjj  ^ 
am  one  of  the  party  for  the  excursion. 

“Just  so.  Then,  will  you  please  say 
nothing  to  Mrs.  Detlor  about  having 
met  me?  I  should  prefer  surptising 
her.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  can  make  no  promise  . 
the  reason  is  not  sufficient.  Surprises,  as 


WOULD  YOU 


you  remarked  about  Punch  and  Judy, 
are  amusing,  but  they  may  also  be 
tragical.” 

Telford  flashed  a  dark  inquiring  look  at 
his  companion,  and  then  said,  “  Excuse 
me,  I  did  not  say  that,  though  it  was  said. 
However,  it  is  no  matter.  We  meet  at 
dinner,  I  suppose,  this  evening.  Till 
then  !  ” 


LIKE  TO  SEE  IT?’  HE  SAID. 
AND  A  LITTLE  PALE.” 


SHE  ROSE  EAGERLY 


He  raised  his  hat  with  a  slight,  sweep¬ 
ing  motion,— a  little  mocking  excess  in 
the  courtesy— and  walked  away.  _ 

As  he  went,  Hagar  said  after  him  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  “By  Heaven,  you  are 

that  matt!"  .  ,  .  .  ' 

These  two  hated  each  othei  .  • 

moment,  and  they  were  men  of  myht 
after  their  kind.  The  hatred  ot  the  bet.er 
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man  was  the  greater.  Not  from  a  sense 
of  personal  wrong,  but - 

Three  hours  later  Hagar  was  hard  at 
work  in  his  studio.  Only  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  could  understand  him  in 
his  present  mood.  His  pale,  brooding, 
yet  masculine  face  was  flushed  :  the  blue 
of  his  eyes  was  almost  black  ;  his  hair, 
usually  in  a  Roman  regularity  about 
his  strong  brow,  was  disorderly.  He  did 
not  know  the  passage  of  time  ;  he  had 
had  no  breakfast ;  he  had  read  none  of 
his  letters, — they  lay  in  a  little  heap  on 
his  mantelpiece — he  was  sketching  upon 
the  canvas  the  scene  which  had  possessed 
him  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  hours.  An 
idea  was  being  born,  and  it  was  giving 
him  the  distress  of  bringing  forth.  Paper 
after  paper  he  had  thrown  away,  but,  at 
last,  he  had  shaped  the  idea  to  please 
his  severe  critical  instinct,  and  was  now 
sketching  in  the  expression  of  the  girl’s 
face.  His  brain  was  hot,  his  face  looked 
tired  ;  but  his  hand  was  steady,  accurate, 
and  cool — a  shapely  hand  which  the  sun 
never  browned,  and  he  was  a  man  who 
loved  the  sun. 

He  drew  back  at  last.  “  Yes  ;  that’s 
it,”  he  said  ;  “  it’s  right,  right.  His  face 
shall  come  in  later.  But  the  heart  of  the 
thing  is  there.” 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  louder 
tone,  so  that  some  one  behind  him  heard. 
It  was  Mrs.  Detlor.  She  had,  with  the 
young  girl  who  had  sat  at  her  feet  the 
evening  before,  been  shown  into  the  outer 
room,  had  playfully  parted  the  curtains 
between  the  rooms,  and  entered.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
sketch,  fascinated,  thrilled.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  then  went  dry  and  hot, 
as  she  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  “Yes,  the 
heart  of  the  thing  is  there.” 

Hagar  turned  on  herquickly,  astonished, 
eager,  his  face  shining  with  a  look  super- 
added  to  his  artistic  excitement. 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  and  nodded 
backwards  to  the  other  room.  He  under¬ 
stood.  “Yes,  I  know,”  he  said,  “the 
light-comedy  manner.”  He  waved  his 
hand  towards  the  drawing.  “  But  is  it  hot 
in  the  right  vein  ?  ” 

“It  is  painfully,  horribly  true,”  she 
said.  She  looked  from  him  to  the  canvas, 
from  the  canvas  to  him,  and  then  made  a 
little  pathetic  gesture  with  her  hands. 
“  What  a  jest  life  is  !  ” 

“A  game — a  wonderful  game,”  he 
replied,  “and  a  wicked  one,  when  there 
is  gambling  with  human  hearts.” 

Then  he  turned  with  her  towards  the 


other  room.  As  he  passed  her  tv. 
aside  the  curtain,  she  touched  his  a.:$ 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  so  lightly — as 
she  intended — that  he  did  not  feel  it. 
There  was  a  mute  confiding  tenderness 
in  the  action  more  telling  than  any 
speech.  The  woman  had  had  a  brilliant, 
varied,  but  lonely  life.  It  must  still  be 
lonely,  though  now  the  pleasant  vista  of 
a  new  career  kept  opening  and  closing 
before  her,  rendering  her  days  fascinating 
yet  troubled,  her  nights  full  of  joyful  but 
uneasy  hours.  The  game  thus  far  had 
gone  against  her  ;  yet  she  was  popular, 
merry,  and  amiable  ! 

She  passed  composedly  into  the  other 
room,  Hagar  greeted  the  Young  Girl, 
gave  her  books  and  papers,  opened  the 
piano,  called  for  some  refreshments,  and 
presented  both  with  a  rose  from  a  bunch 
upon  the  table.  The  Young  Girl  was 
perfectly  happy  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  courts  without,  and  amuse  herself, 
while  the  artist  and  his  admired  model 
should  have  their  hour  with  pencil  and 
canvas. 

The  two  then  went  to  the  studio 
again,  and,  leaving  the  curtain  drawn 
back,  Hagar  arranged  Mrs.  Detlor  in 
position,  and  began  his  task.  He  stood 
looking  at  the  canvas  for  a  time,  as  though 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  again  ;  then 
turned  to  his  model.  She  was  no  longer 
Mrs.  Detlor,  but  his  subject  ;  near  to  him 
as  his  canvas  and  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination,  but  as  a  mere  woman  in 
whom  he  was  profoundly  interested  (that 
at  least)  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
him.  He  was  the  artist  only  now. 

It  was  strange.  There  grew  upon  the 
canvas  Mrs.  Detlor’s  face,  all  the  woman 
of  it,  just  breaking  through  sweet,  awe¬ 
somely  beautiful,  girlish  features  ;  and 
though  the  work  was  but  begun,  there 
was  already  that  luminous  tone  which 
artists  labour  so  hard  to  get,  giving  to 
the  face  a  weird,  yet  charming  expres¬ 
sion. 

For  an  hour  he  worked,  then  he 
paused.  “Would  you  like  to  see  it?” 
he  said. 

She  rose  eagerly,  and  a  little  pale. 
He  had  now  sketched  in  more  distinctly 
the  figure  of  the  man,  changed  it  pur¬ 
posely  to  look  more  like  Telford.  She 
saw  her  own  face  first.  It  shone  out  of 
the  canvas.  She  gave  a  gasp  of  pain 
and  admiration.  Then  she  caught  sight 
of  Telford’s  figure,  with  the  face  blurred 
and  indistinct. 

“  Oh  !  ”  she  said  with  a  shudder,  “  that 
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— that  is  like  him.  How  could  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  If  that  is  the  man,”  he  said,  “  I  saw 
him  this  morning.  Is  his  name  Mark 
Telford  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
Presently  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  caught 
up  a  brush,  and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

“  Paint  in  his  face.  Quick:  paint  in  his 
face.  Put  all  his  wickedness  there.” 

Hagar  came  close  to  her.  “You  hate 
him  ?  ”  he  said,  and  took  the  brush. 

She  did  not  answer  by  word,  but  shook 
her  head  wearily  as  to  some  one  far  off, 
expressing  neither  yes  nor  no. 

“Why?”  he  said  quietly — all  their 
words  had  been  in  low  tones,  that  they 
might  not  be  heard — “  why,  do  you  wear 
that  ring,  then  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  her  hand  with  a  bitter 
pitiful  smile.  “  I  wear  it  in  memory 
of  that  girl,  who  died  very  young” 
— she  pointed  to  the  picture —  “  and 
to  remind  me  not  to  care  for  any-  i 
thing  too  much,  lest  it  should  prove  ro 
be  a  lie.”  She  nodded  softly  to  the  j 
picture.  “  He  and  She  are  both  dead, 
other  people  wear  their  faces  now. 

“  Poor  woman  !  ”  he  said  in  a  whisper. 
Then,  he  turned  to  the  canvas,  and,  after 
a  moment,  filled  in  from  memoiy  the 
face  of  Mark  Telford,  she  watching  him 
breathlessly,  yet  sitting  very  still. 

After  some  minutes  he  drew  back  and 
looked  at  it. 

She  rose  and  said,  “  Yes,  he  was  like 
that,  only  you  have  added  what  I  saw  at 
another  time.  Will  you  hear  the  sequel 
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He  turned  and  motioned  her  to  a  seat, 
then  sat  down  opposite  to  her. 

She  spoke  sadly.  ‘ ‘  Why  should  I  tell 
yOU  p — I  do  not  know,  except  that  it 
seemed  to  me  you  would  understand. 
Yet  I  hope  men  like  you  forget  what  is 
best  forgotten  :  and  I  feel  oh,  do  you 
really  care  to  hear  it?  ” 

“  I  love  to  listen  to  you. 

“  That  girl  was  fatherless,  brotherless. 
There  was  no  man  with  any  right  to 
stand  her  friend  at  the  time  to  av  enge 
her,— though,  God  knows,  she  wished  for 
no  revenge — except  a  distant  cousin  w  10 
had  come  from  England  to  see  her  mother 
and  herself;  to  marry  her  it  he  coul  . 
She  did  not  know  his  motives  ,  sne 
believed  that  he  really  cared  for  her  , 
she  was  young,  and  she  was  S°‘D  °  . 
disappointment.  When  a.  & 

happened  ”-(her  eyes  were  on the  P1 
dry  and  hard)— “  he  came  forward,  dete 
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mined — so  he  said — to  make  the  deceiver 
pay  for  his  deceit  with  his  life.  It  seemed 
brave,  and  what  a  man  would  do,  what 
a  Southerner  would  do.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  and  so  it  looked  still  more 
brave  in  him.  He  went  to  the  man’s 
rooms  and  offered  him  a  chance  for  his  life 
by  a  duel.  He  had  brought  revolvers.  He 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  then  laid 
the  pistols  he  had  brought  on  the  table. 
Without  warning  the  other  snatched  up 
a  small  sword,  and  stabbed  him  with  it. 
He  managed  to  get  one  of  .the  revolvers, 
fired,  and  brought  the  man  down.  The 
man  was  not  killed,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he — Mark  Telford  there — was  well 
again.  When  he  got  up,  the  girl - ” 

“  Poor  girl  !  ” 

“  When  he  got  up  the  girl  was  married 
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the  cousin  who  had  perilled  hu»  life 
her.  It  was  madness  but  it  was 
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got  up,  went  to  the  archway  between  the 
rooms,  and  asked  the  Young  Girl  to  play 
something.  It  helped  him,  he  said,  when 
he  was  thinking  how  .to  paint.  He  went 
back. 

Mrs.  Detlor  continued.  “  But  it  was 
a  terrible  mistake.  There  was  a  valuable 
property  in  England  which  the  cousin 
knew  she  could  get  by  proving  certain 
things.  The  marriage  was  to  him  a 
speculation.  When  she  waked  to  that  — 
it  was  a  dreadful  awakening — she  refused 
to  move  in  the  matter.  Is  there  anything 
more  shameful  than  speculation  in  flesh 
and  blood  — the  heart  and  life  of  a  child  ? 
— he  was  so  much  older  than  she  ! 
Life  to  her  was  an  hourly  pain — you 
see  she  was  wild  with  indignation  and 
shame,  and  alive  with  a  kind  of 
gratitude  and  reaction  when  she  married 
him.  And  her  life  ? — Maternity  was  to 
her  an  agony  such  as  comes  to  few  women 
who  suffer  and  live.  If  her  child— her 
beautiful,  noble  child — had  lived,  she 
would,  perhaps,  one  day  have  claimed 
the  property  for  its  sake.  This  child 
was  her  second  love  and  it  died — it 
died.” 

She  drew  from  her  breast  a  miniature. 
He  reached  out,  and,  first  hesitating,  she 
presently  gave  it  into  his  hand.  It  was 
warm — it  had  lain  on  her  bosom.  His 
hand,  generally  so  steady,  trembled.  He 
raised  the  miniature  to  his  own  lips.  She 
reached  out  her  hand,  flushing  greatly. 

“  Oh,  please,  you  must  not !  ”  she  said. 

“  Go  on,  tell  me  all,”  he  urged,  but 
still  held  the  miniature  in  his  hand  for  a 
moment. 

“  There  is  little  more  to  tell.  He 
played  a  part.  She  came  to  know  how 
coarse  and  brutal  he  was,  how  utterly 
depraved. 

“  At  last  he  went  away  to  Africa — that 
was  three  years  ago.  Word  came  that 
he  was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  but  there  is  nothing  sure,  and  the 
woman  would  not  believe  that  he  was 
dead  unless  she  saw  him  so,  or  some  one 
she  could  trust  had  seen  him  buried.  Yet 
people  call  her  a  widow — who  wears  no 
mourning  ”  (she  smiled  bitterly)  “  nor 
can  until - ” 

Hagar  came  to  his  feet.  “You  have 
trusted  me,”  he  said,  “  and  I  will  honour 
your  confidence.  To  the  world  the  story 
I  tell  on  this  canvas  shall  be  my  own.” 

“  I  like  to  try  and  believe,”  she  said, 
“that  there  are  good  men  in  the  world. 
But  I  have  not  done  so  these  many  years. 
Who  would  think  tha:  of  me  ?— I  who 


sing  merry  songs,  and  have  danced  and 
am  gay— how  well  we  wear  the  mask, 
some  of  us  !  ” 

“I  am  sure,”  he  said,  “  that  there  are 
better  days  coming  for  you.  On  my  soul 
I  think  it  ! 

“  But  he  is  here,”  she  said.  “  What 
for?  I  cannot  think  there  will  be  any¬ 
thing  but  misery  when  he  crosses  my 
path.” 

“That  duel,”  he  rejoined,  the  instinct 
of  fairness  natural  to  an  honourable  man 
roused  in  him  ; — “  did  you  ever  hear  more 
than  one  side  of  it  ?  ” 

“No;  yet  sometimes  I  have  thought 
there  might  be  more  than  one  side. 
Fairfax  Detlor  was  a  coward  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  that  other  was,” — she  nodded  to  the 
picture — “  he  feared  no  man.” 

“  A  minute  !  ”  he  said.  “  Let  me  make 
a  sketch  of  it.” 

He  got  to  work  immediately.  After  the 
first  strong  outlines  she  rose,  came  to 
him  and  said,  “  You  know  as  much  of 
it  as  1  do — I  will  not  stay  any  longer.” 

He  caught  her  fingers  in  his  and  held 
them  for  an  instant.  “It  is  brutal  ot 
me.  I  did  not  stop  to  think  what  all  this 
might  cost  you.” 

“  If  you  paint  a  notable  picture  and 
gain  honour  by  it,  that  is  enough,”  she 
said.  “  It  may  make  you  famous.”  She 
smiled  a  little  wistfully.  “You  are  very 
ambitious,  you  needed,  you  said  to  me 
once,  a  simple  but  powerful  subject  which 
you  could  paint  in  with  some  one’s  life¬ 
blood — that  sounds  more  dreadful  than  it 
is  ...  .  well  ?  .  .  .  .  You  said  you  had 
been  successful,  but  had  never  had  an 
inspiration - ” 

“  I  have  one  !  ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “  Never  an  in¬ 
spiration  which  had  possessed  you  as  you 
ought  to  be  to  move  the  public  .... 
well  ?  ....  do  you  think  1  have  helped  «  * 
you  at  all  ?  1  wanted  so  much  to  do 

something  for  you.” 

To  Hagar’s  mind  there  came  the 
remembrance  of  the  pure  woman  who, 
to  help  an  artist,  as  poverty-stricken  as  he 
was  talented,  engaged  on  the  Capture  of  j 
Cassandra, .came  into  his  presence  as  Lady 
Godiva  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Coventry,  as  hushed  and  as  solemn.  A 
sob  shook  in  his  throat — he  was  of  few 
but  strong  emotions  ;  he  reached  out,  j 
took' her  wrists  in  his  hands,  and  held 
them  hard.  “  I  have  my  inspiration 
now,”  he  said  ;  “I  know  that  I  can  paint 
my  one  great  picture.  I  shall  owe  all  to 
you.  And  for  my  gratitude,  it  seems 
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little  to  say  that  I  love  you — I  love  you, 
Marion.” 

She  drew  her  hands  away,  turned  her 
head  aside,  her  face  both  white  and  red. 
“Oh,  hush,  you  must  not  say  it!”  she 
said.  “You  forget  ;  do  not  make  me  fear 
you  and  hate  myself  ....  I  wanted  to  be 
your  friend — from  the  first,  to  help  you, 
as  I  said  ;  be,  then,  a  friend  to  me,  that 
I  may  forgive  myself.” 

“  Forgive  yourself — for  what?  I  wish 
to  God  I  had  the  right  to  proclaim  my 
love— if  you  would  have  it,  dear — to  all 
the  world  ....  And  I  will  know  the 
truth,  for  I  will  find  your  husband,  or  his 
grave.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  gravely,  a  great 
confidence  in  her  eyes.  “  I  wish  you 
knew  how  much  in  earnest  I  am — in 
wishing  to  help  you.  Believe  me,  that  is 
the  first  thought.  For  the  rest  I  am  — 
shall  I  say  it  ? — the  derelict  of  a  life  ;  and  I 
can  only  drift.  You  are  young,  as  young 
almost  as  I  in  years,  much  younger  every 
other  way,  for  I  began  with  tragedy  too 
soon.” 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  loud 
knock  at  the  outer  door,  then  a  ring, 
followed  by  a  cheerful  voice  calling  through 
the  window, — “  I  say,  Hagar,  are  you 
there  ?  Shall  I  come  in  or  wait  on  the 
mat  till  the  slavey  arrives  ....  Oh,  here 
she  is — Salaam  I  Talofa  !  Aloha  ! — which  is 
heathen  for  How-do-you-do,  God-bless- 
you,  and  All-hail  !  ” 

These  remarks  were  made  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  door  through  the  hall-way 
into  the  room.  As  Baron  entered  Hagar 
and  Mrs.  Detlor  were  just  coming  trom 
the  studio.  Both  had  ruled  their  features 
into  stillness. 

Baron  stopped  short,  open-mouthed, 
confused,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Detlor. 
Hagar,  for  an  instant,  attributed  this  to  a 
reason  not  in  Baron’s  mind,  and  wras 
immediately  angry.  For  the  man  to 
show  embarrassment  was  an  ill  com¬ 
pliment  to  Mrs.  Detlor.  However,  he 
carried  off  the  situation,  and  welcomed 
the  Afrikander  genially,  determining  to 
have  the  matter  out  with  him  in  some 
sarcastic  moment  later.  Baron’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  however,  continued.  He  stam- 
|  mered,  and  was  evidently  trying  to 
account  for  his  call,  by  giving  some  other 
j  reason  than  the  real  one,  which  was 
undoubtedly  held  back  because  of  Mrs. 

.  Detlor’s  presence.  Presently,  he  bright- 
!  ened  up,  and  said  with  an  attempt  to  be 
convincing,  “You  know  that  excursion 
this  afternoon,  Hagar?  Well,  don’t  you 
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think  we  might  ask  the  chap  we  met  this 
morning — first-rate  fellow  — no  pleb— 
picturesque  for  the  box-seat— go  down 
with  the  ladies — all  like  him— eh?” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  we  can,”  replied 
Hagar  coolly— Mrs.  Detlor  turned  to  the 
mantelpiece — “we  are  full  up;  every 
seat  is  occupied — unless  I  give  up  my 
seat  to  him.” 

Mrs  Detlor  half  turned  towards  them 
again,  listening  acutely.  She  caught 
Hagar’s  eyes  in  the  mirrpr  and  saw',  to 
her  relief,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  his  seat  to  Mark  Telford. 
She  knew  that  she  must  meet  this  man 
whom  she  had  pot  seen  for  twelve  years. 
She  felt  that  he  would  seek  her,  though 
why  she  could  not  tell  ;  but  this  day  she 
wanted  to  forget  her  past,  all  things  but 
one,  though  she  might  have  to  put  it 
away  from  her  ever  after.  Women 
have  been  known  to  live  a  life-time  on  the 
joy  of  one  day.  Her  eyes  fell  again  on 
the  mantelpiece,  on  Hagar’s  unopened 
letters.  At  first  her  eyes  wandered  over 
the  writing  on  the  uttermost  envelope 
mechanically,  then  a  painful  recognition 
came  into  them.  She  had  seen  that 
writing  before,  that  slow  sliding 
scrawl  unlike  any  other,  never  to 
be  mistaken.  It  turned  her  sick.  Her 
fingers  ran  up  to  the  envelope,  then  drew 
back.  She  felt  for  an  instant  that  she 
must  take  it  and  open  it  as  she  stood 
there.  What  had  the  writer  of  that 
letter  to  do  with  George  Hagar  ?  She 
glanced  at  the  post-mark.  It  was  South 
Hampstead.  She  knew  that  he  lived  in 
South  Hampstead.  The  voices  behind  her 
grew  indistinct,  she  forgot  where  she  was. 
She  did  not  know  how  long  she  stood 
there  so,  nor  that  Baron,  teeling,  with¬ 
out  reason,  the  necessity  for  making 
conversation,  had  suddenly  turned  the  talk 
upon  a  collision,  just  reported,  between 
two  vessels  in  the  Channel.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  their  names  and  where  they  hailed 
from — he  had  only  heard  of  it,  hadn’t 
read  it  ;  but  there  was  great  loss  ot  life. 
She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  letter  to  the 
mirror,  and  caught  sight  of  her  own  face. 
It  was  deadly  pale.  It  suddenly  began  to 
waver  before  her  and  to  grow  black.  She 
felt  herself  swaying,  and  reached  out  to 
save  herself.  One  hand  caught  the  side 
of  the  mirror.  It  was  lightly  hung. 
It  loosened  from  the  wall,  and  came  away 
upon  her  as  she  wavered.  Hagar  had 
seen  the  action.  He  sprang  forvvard, 
caught  her,  and  pushed  the  mirror 
back.  Her  head  dropped  on  his  arm. 

N  2 
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The  Young  Girl  ran  forward  with  some 
water  as  Hagar  placed  Mrs.  Detlor  on 
the  sofa.  It  was  only  a  sudden  faintness. 
The  water  revived  her.  Baron  stood 
dumbfounded,  a  picture  of  helpless 
anxiety. 

“  I  oughtn’t  to  have  drivelled  about 
that  accident,”  he  said  “  I  always  was  a 
fool.” 

Mrs.  Detlor  sat  up,  pale,  but  smiling 
in  a  wan  fashion.  “  I  am  all  right  now,” 
she  said.  “  It  was  silly  of  me — let  us  go, 
dear,”  she  added  to  the  Young  Girl  ;  “  I 
shall  be  better  for  the  open  air — I  have 
had  a  headache  all  morning.  .  .No, 
please,  don’t  accuse  yourself,  Mr.  Baron, 
you  are  not  at  all  to  blame.” 

“  I  wish  that  was  all  the  bad  news  I 
have,”  said  Baron  to  himself  as  Hagar 
showed  Mrs.  Detlor  to  a  landau.  Mrs. 
Detlor  asked  to  be  driven  to  her  hotel. 

“  I  shall  see  you  this  afternoon  at  the 
excursion,  if  you  are  well  enough  to  go  ?  ” 
Hagar  said  to  her. 

“  Perhaps,”  she  said  with  a  strange 
smile.  Then,  as  she  drove  away,  “You 
have  not  read  your  letters  this  morning.” 
He  looked  after  her  for  a  moment,  puzzled 
by  what  she  said,  and  by  the  expression 
of  her  face. 

He  went  back  to  the  house  abstractedly. 
Baron  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  smoking 
hard.  Neither  men  spoke  at  first.  Hagar 
went  over  to  the  mantel  and  adjusted 
the  mirror,  thinking  the  while  of  Mrs. 
Detlor’s  last  words.  “  You  haven’t  read 
your  letters  this  morning,”  he  repeated 
to  himself.  He  glanced  down  and  saw 
the  letter  which  had  so  startled  Mrs. 
Detlor. 

“From  Mrs.  Gladney!”  he  said  to 
himself.  He  glanced  at  the  other  letters. 
They  were  obviously  business  letters. 
He  was  certain  Mrs.  Detlor  had  not 
touched  them,  and  had,  therefore,  only 
seen  this  one  which  lay  on  top.  “  Could 
she  have  meant  anything  to  do  with 
this?”  He  tapped  it  upwards  with  his 
thumb.  “But  why,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  should  this  affect  her?  What 
had  she  to  do  with  Mrs.  Gladney,  or  Mrs. 
Gladney  with  her  ?  ” 

With  this  inquiry  showing  in  his  eyes 
he  turned  round  and  looked  at  Baron 
meditatively,  but  unconsciously.  Baron, 
misunderstanding  the  look,  said,  “Oh, 
don’t  mind  me.  Read  your  letters.  My 
business  ’ll  keep.” 

Hagar  nodded,  was  about  to  open  the 
letter,  but  paused,  wTent  over  to  the  arch¬ 
way,  and  drew  the  curtains.  Then  he 


opened  the  letter.  The  body  of  it 
ran 

“DearMr.  Hagar, — I  have justlearned 
on  my  return  from  the  Continent  with  the 
Branscombes  that  you  are  at  Herridon. 
My  daughter  Mildred,  whom  you  have 
never  seen — and  that  is  strange,  we  having 
known  each  other  so  long — is  staying  at 
the  View  House  there  with  the  Mar¬ 
graves,  whom,  also,  I  think,  you  do  not 
know.  I  am  going  down  to-morrow, 
and  will  introduce  you  all  to  each  other. 
May  I  ask  you  to  call  on  me  there  ? 
Once  or  twice  you  have  done  me  a 
great  service,  and  I  may  prove  my  grati¬ 
tude  by  asking  you  to  do  another.  Will 
this  frighten  you  out  of  Herridon  before 
I  come  ?  I  hope  not,  indeed. 

“  Always  gratefully  yours, 

“Ida  Gladney.” 

He  thoughtfully  folded  the  letter  up, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  said 
to  Baron,  “  What  did  you  say  was  the 
name  of  the  pretty  girl  at  the  View 
House  ?  ” 

“  Mildred,  Mildred  Margrave — lovely, 

‘  cometh  up  as  a  flower,’  and  all  that. 
You’ll  see  her  to-night.” 

Hagar  looked  at  him  debatingly,  then 
said,  “You  are  in  love  with  her,  Baron. 
Isn’t  it, — forgive  me — isn’t  it  a  pretty  mad 
handicap  ?  ” 

Baron  ran  his  hand  over  his  face  in  an 
embarrassed  fashion,  then  got  up, 
laughed  nervously,  but  with  a  brave 
effort,  and  replied,  “  Handicap,  my  son, 
handicap  ?  Of  course,  it’s  all  handicap. 
But  what  difference  does  that  make  when 
it  strikes  you  ?  You  can’t  help  it,  can 
you  ?  It’s  like  loading  yourself  with 
gold,  crossing  an  ugly  river,  but  you 
do  it.  Yes,  you  do  it,  just  the  same.” 

He  spoke  with  an  affected  cheerfulness, 
and  dropped  a  hand  on  Hagar’s  shoulder. 

It  was  now  Hagar’s  turn.  He  drew  down 
the  hand  and  wrung  it  as  Baron  had 
wrung  his  in  the  morning.  “You’re  a 
brick,  Baron,”  he  said. 

“I  tell  you  what,  Hagar.  I’d  like 
to  talk  the  thing  over  once  with  Mrs. 
Detlor.  She’s  a  wise  woman,  I  believe, 
if  ever  there  was  one  ;  sound  as  the 
angels,  or  I’m  a  Zulu.  I  fancy  she’d 
give  a  fellow  good  advice,  eh  ? — a  woman 
like  her,  eh  ?  ” 

To  hear  Mrs.  Detlor  praised  was  as 
wine  and  milk  to  Hagar.  He  was  about 
to  speak,  but  Baron,  whose  foible  was 
hurriedly  changing  from  one  subject  to 
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another,  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  said,  “  But  maybe  this  is  of  more 
importance  to  Mrs.  Detlor  than  my 
foolishness.  I  won’t  ask  you  to  read  it. 
I’ll  tell  you  what’s  in  it.  But,  first,  it’s 
supposed,  isn’t  it,  that  her  husband  was 
drowned  ?  ” 

“Yes,  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
But  it  was  'never  known  beyond  doubt. 
The  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  it  was  said 
all  hands  but  two  sailors  were  lost.” 

“  Exactly.  But  my  old  friend  Meneely 
writes  me  from  Zanzibar,  telling  me  of  a 
man  who  got  into  trouble  with  Arabs  in 
the  interior, — there  was  a  woman  in  it — 
and  was  shot  but  not  killed.  Meneely 
brought  him  to  the  coast,  and  put  him 
into  hospital,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
ship  him  to  England  right  away,  though 
he  thinks  he  can’t  live.  Meneely  further 
remarks  that  the  man  is  a  bounder.  And 
his  name  is  Fairfax  Detlor.  Was  that  her 
husband’s  name?” 

Hagar  had  had  a  blow.  Everything 
'  seemed  to  come  at  once  :  happiness  and 
defeat  all  in  a  moment.  There  was  a 
grim  irony  in  it.  “Yes,  that  was  the 
name,”  he  said.  “Will  you  leave  the 
i  telling  to  me  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  came  for.  You’ll  do 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  I  couldn’t.” 

“  All  right,  Baron.” 

Hagar  leaned  against  the  mantel,  out- 
j  wardly  unmoved,  save  for  a  numb  kind 
j  of  expression.  Baron  came  awkwardly 
;  to  him,  and  spoke  with  a  stumbling  kind 
of  friendliness.  “  Hagar,  I  wish  the 
Arabs  had  got  him,  so  help  me  !  ” 

“  For  God’s  sake  think  what  you 
are  saying.” 

“  Of  course  it  doesn’t  sound  right  to 
i  you,  and  it  wouldn’t  sound  right  from 
you  ;  but  I’m  a  rowdy  colonial,  and  I’m 
damned  if  I  take  it  back  ! — and  I  like  you, 
Hagar  !  ”  and,  turning,  he  hurried  out  of 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Detlor  had  not  staid  at  the 
hotel  long  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered,  went  out  for  a  walk.  She 
made  her  way  to  the  moor.  She  wan¬ 
dered  about  for  a  half-hour  or  so,  and  at 
last  came  to  a  quiet  place  where  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit.  As  she  neared 
,  it  she  saw  pieces  of  an  envelope  lying  on 
Ij  the  ground.  Something  in  the  writing 
caught  her  eye.  She  stopped,  picked  up 
the  pieces,  and  put  them  together.  “  Oh, 
i  she  said  with  misery  in  her  voice,  “  what 
does  it  all  mean  ?  Letters  everywhere, 
like  the  Writing  on  the  Wall  ! 

She  recognised  the  writing  as  that  of 
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Mark  Telford.  His  initials  were  in  the 
corner.  The  envelope  was  addressed  to 
John  Earl  Gladney  at  Trinity  Hospital, 
New  York.  She  saw  a  strange  tangle  of 
events.  John  Earl  Gladney  was  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  married  an 
actress  called  Ida  Folger,  and  Ida  Folger 
was  the  mother  of  Mark  Telford’s  child  ! 
She  had  seen  the  mother  in  London  ;  she 
had  also  seen  the  child  with  the  Margraves, 
who  did  not  know  her  origin,  but  who 
had  taken  her  once  when  her  mother  was 
ill,  and  had  afterwards  educated  her  with 
their  own  daughter.  What  had  Ida  Folger 
to  do  with  George  Hagar,  the  man  who 
(it  was  a  joy  and  yet  an  agony  to  her) 
was  more  to  her  than  she  dared  to  think  ? 
Was  this  woman  for  the  second  time  to 
play  a  part — and  what  kind  of  part — in 
her  life  ?  What  was  Mark  Telford  to 
John  Gladney?  The  thing  was  not 
pleasant  to  consider.  The  lines  were 
crossing  and  recrossing.  Trouble  must 
occur  somewhere.  She  sat  down  quiet 
and  cold.  No  one  could  have  guessed 
her  mind.  She  was  disciplining  herself 
for  shocks.  She  fought  back  everything 
but  her  courage.  She  had  always  had 
that,  but  it  was  easier  to  exercise  it  when 
she  lived  her  life  alone — with  an  empty 
heart.  Now  something  had  come  into 
her  life — but  she  dared  not  think  ol  it  ! 

And  the  people  of  the  hotel  at  her 
table,  a  half-hour  later,  remarked  how 
cheerful  and  amiable  Mrs.  Detlor  was. 
But  George  Hagar  saw  that  through  the 
pretty  masquerade  there  played  a  curious 
restlessness. 

That  afternoon  they  went  on  the 
excursion  to  Rivers  Abbey — Mrs.  Detlor, 
Hagar,  Baron,  Richmond,  and  many 
others.  They  were  to  return  by  moon¬ 
light.  Baron  did  not  tell  them  that  a 
coach  from  the  View  Hotel  had  also  gone 
there  earlier,  and  that  Mark  Ielford  and 
Mildred  Margrave  with  her  friends  were 
with  it.  There  was  no  particular  reason 
why  he  should. 

Mark  Telford  had  gone  because  he 
hoped  to  see  Mrs.  Detlor  without  (if  he 
should  think  it  best)  being  seen  by  her. 
Mildred  Margrave  sat  in  the  seat  behind 
him,  he  was  on  the  box-seat, — and  so  far 
gained  the  confidence  ot  the  driver  as  to 
induce  him  to  resign  the  reins  into  his 
hands.  There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
horses  unfamiliar  to  Telford.  As  a  child 
he  had  ridden  like  a  circus-rider  and  with 
the  fearlessness  ot  an  Arab  ;  and  his.  skill 
had  increased  with  years.  This  six-in- 
hand  was,  as  he  said,  “  nuts  to  Jacko. 
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Mildred  was  delighted.  From  the  first 
moment  she  had  seen  this  man  she  had 
been  attracted  to  him,  but  in  a  fashion 
as  to  grey-headed  Mr.  Margrave,  who 
sang  her  praises  to  everybody — not 
infrequently  to  the  wide-open  ears  of 
Baron.  At  last  she  hinted  very  faintly  to 
the  military  officer  who  sat  on  the  box-seat 
that  she  envied  him,  and  he  gave  her  his 
place.  Mark  Telford  would  hardly  have 
driven  so  coolly  that  afternoon  if  he  had 
known  that  his  own  child  was  beside 
him.  He  told  her,  however,  amusing 
stories  as  they  went  along.  Once  or 
twice  he  turned  to  look  at  her.  Something 
familiar  in  her  laugh  caught  his  attention. 
He  could  not  trace  it.  He  could  not 
tell  that  it  was  like  a  faint  echo  of  his 
own. 

When  they  reached  the  park  where  the 
old  abbey  was,  Telford  detached  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  part)-,  and  wandered 
alone  through  the  paths  with  their  many 
beautiful  surprises  of  water  and  wood, 
pretty  grottos,  rustic  bridges,  and  in¬ 
comparable  turf.  He  followed  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  a  stream,  till,  suddenly,  he  came 
out  into  a  straight  open  valley,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  the  massive  ruins  of 
the  old  abbey,  with  its  stern  Norman 
tower.  He  came  on  slowly  thinking 
how  strange  it  was  that  he,  who  had 
spent  years  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world,  having  for  his  companions  men 
adventurous  as  himself,  and  barbarous 
tribes,  should  be  here.  His  life,  since 
the  day  he  left  his  home  in  the  South, 
had  been  sometimes  as  useless  as 
creditable.  However,  he  was  not  of  such 
stuff  as  to  spend  an  hour  in  useless 
remorse.  He  had  made  his  bed,  and  he 
had  lain  on  it  without  grumbling  ;  but  he 
was  a  man  who  counted  his  life  back¬ 
wards  :  he  had  no  hope  for  the  future. 
The  thought  of  what  he  might  have  been 
came  on  him  here  in  spite  of  himself, 
associated  with  the  woman— to  him 
always  the  girl — whose  happiness  he  had 
wrecked.  For,  the  other  woman,  the 
mother  of  his  child,  was  nothing  to  him 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  She  had 
accepted  the  position,  and  was  going 
away  for  ever,  even  as  she  did  go  after 
all  was  over. 

He  expected  to  see  the  girl  he  had 
loved  and  wronged  this  day.  He  had 
anticipated  it  with  a  kind  of  fierceness  ; 
for,  if  he  had  wronged  her,  he  felt  that  he 
too  had  been  wronged,  though  he  could 
never,  and  would  never,  justify  himself. 
He  came  down  from  the  pathway  and 


wandered  through  the  long  silent 
cloisters. 

There  were  no  visitors  about  :  it  was 
past  the  usual  hour.  He  came  into  the 
old  refectory,  and  the  kitchen  with  its 
immense  chimney,  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  little  chapels,  exploring  almost  me¬ 
chanically,  yet  remembering  what  he  saw  ; 
and  everything  was  mingled  almost  gro¬ 
tesquely  with  three  scenes  in  his  life — two 
of  which  we  know  ;  the  other,  when  his 
aged  father  turned  from  him  dying, 
and  would  not  speak  to  him.  The  ancient 
peace  of  this  place  mocked  these  other 
scenes  and  places.  He  came  into  the  long, 
unroofed  aisle  with  its  battered  sides  and 
floor  of  soft  turf,  broken  only  by  some 
memorial  brasses  over  graves.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  upon  the  walls  the  carved 
figures  of  little  grinning  demons  between 
complacent  angels.  The  association  of 
these  with  his  own  thoughts  stirred  him  to 
laughter — a  low,  cold  laugh  which  shone 
on  his  white  teeth. 

Outside,  a  few  people  were  coming  to¬ 
wards  the  abbey,  from  both  parties  of 
excursionists.  Hagar  and  Mrs.  Detlor 
were  walking  by  themselves.  Mrs.  Detlor 
was  speaking  almost  breathlessly.  “  Yes, 

I  recognised  the  writing.  She  is  nothing, 
then,  to  you  ?  nor  has  ever  been  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  on  my  honour  !  I  did  her 
a  service  once  ;  she  asks  me  to  do  an¬ 
other,  of  which  I  am  as  yet  ignorant:  that 
is  all.  Here  is  her  letter.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

NO  OTHER  WAY. 

George  Hagar  was  the  first  to  move. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Detlor. 
His  mind  was  full  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation,  this  man  and  woman 
meeting  under  such  circumstances  after 
twelve  years,  in  which  no  lines  of  their 
lives  had  ever  crossed  ;  but  he  saw, 
almost  unconsciously,  that  she  had 
dropped  his  rose.  He  stooped,  picked 
it  up  and  gave  it  to  her.  With  a  sin¬ 
gular  coolness — for,  though  pale,  she 
showed  no  excitement — she  quietly  ar¬ 
ranged  the  flower  at  her  throat,  still 
looking  at  the  figure  on  the  platform.  A 
close  observer  would  occasionally  have 
fount!  something  cynical,  even  sinister,  in 
Mark  Telford’s  clear-cut,  smoothly- 
chiselled  face  ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
he  wheeled  slowly  and  faced  these  two, 
there  was  in  it  nothing  but  what  was 
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strong-,  refined,  and  even  noble.  His 
eye,  dark  and  full,  was  set  deep  under 
well-hung  brows,  and  a  duskiness  in  the 
flesh  round  them  gave  them  softness  as 
well  as  power  :  withal,  there  was  a 
melancholy  as  striking  as  it  was  unusual 
in  him. 

In  spite  of  herself  Mrs.  Detlor  felt  her 
heart  come  romping  to  her  throat,  for, 
whatever  this  man  was  to  her  now,  he 
once  was  her  lover.  She  grew  hot  to  her 
fingers.  As  she  looked,  the  air  seemed 
to  palpitate  round  her,  and  Mark  Tel¬ 
ford  to  be  standing  in  its  shining  hot  surf 
tall  and  grand.  But,  on  the  instant, 
there  came  into  this  lens  the  picture 
she  had  seen  in  George  Hagar’s  studio 
that  morning.  At  that  moment  Mil¬ 
dred  Margrave  and  Baron  were  enter¬ 
ing  at  the  other  end  of  the  long,  lonely 
nave.  The  girl  stopped  all  at  once,  and 
pointed  towards  Telford,  as  he  stood 
motionless,  uncovered.  “  See,”  she  said, 
“how  fine,  how  noble  he  looks!” 

Mrs.  Detlor  turned  for  an  instant  and 
saw  her. 

Telford  had  gazed  calmly,  seriously  at 
Mrs.  Detlor,  wondering  at  nothing,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  strange,  quieting  feeling-. 
There  was,  for  the  moment,  no  thought 
of  right  or  wrong,  misery  or  disaster, 
past  or  future  ;  only — this  is  she!  In  the 
wild  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  he  had  sworn 
that  he  would  cease  to*  remember,  but 
her  voice  ran  laughing  through  them  as 
it  did  through  the  blossoms  of  the  locust 
trees  at  Tellavie  ;  and  he  could  not 
forget.  When  the  mists  rose  from  the 
blue  lake  on  a  summer  plain,  the  rosy 
breath  of  the  sun  bearing  them  up  and 
scattering  them  like  thistle-down,  he  said 
that  he  would  think  no  more  of  her — but, 
stooping  to  drink,  he  saw  her  face  in  the 
water,  as  in  the-  hill-spring  at  Tellavie  ; 
and  he  could  not  forget.  When  he  rode 
swiftly  through  the  long  prairie  grass, 
each  pulse  afire,  a  keen  joyful  wind 
playing  on  him  as  he  tracked  the  buffalo, 
he  said  he  had  forgotten  ;  but  he  felt  her 
riding  beside  him  as  she  had  done  on  the 
wide  savannas  of  the  South  ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  forget.  When  he  sat 
before  some  lodge  in  a  pleasant  village, 
and  was  waited  on  by  soft-voiced  Indian 
maidens,  and  saw  around  him  the  solitary 
content  of  the  North,  he  believed  that  he  had 
ceased  to  think  ;  but,  as  the  maidens  danced 
with  slow  monotony  and  grave  unmelodi- 
ous  voices,  there  came  in  among  them  an 
airy,  sprightly  figure,  singing  as  the  streams 
d.o  over  golden  pebbles  ;  and  he  could  not 
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forget.  When  in  those  places  where 
women  are  beautiful,  gracious,  and  soul¬ 
less,  he  saw  that  life  can  be  made  into 
mere  convention,  and  be  governed  by  a 
code,  he  said  that  he  had  learned  how  to 
orget  :  but  a  pale  young  figure  rose  be¬ 
fore  him  with  the  simple  reproach  of  false¬ 
hood  ;  and  he  knew  that  he  should  always 
remember. 

She  stood  before  him  now.  Maybe 
some  premonition,  some  such  smother 
at  the  heart  as  Hamlet  knew,  came 
to  him  then,  made  him  almost  statue¬ 
like  in  his  quiet,  and  filled  his  face 
with  a  kind  of  tragical  beauty.  Hagar 
saw  it  and  was  struck  by  it.  If  he  had 
known  Jack  Gladney  and  how  he  wor¬ 
shipped  this  man  he  would  have  under¬ 
stood  the  cause  of  the  inspiration.  It  was 
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all  the  matter  of  a  moment  ;  then,  Mark 
Telford  stepped  down,  still  uncovered, 
and  came  to  them.  He  did  not  offer  his 
hand  but  bowed  gravely  and  said,  I 
hardlv  expected  to  meet  you  here, 
M  rs.  Detlor,  but  I  am  very  glad.” 

He  then  bowed  to  Hagar. 

Mrs.  Detlor  bowed  as  gravely  and 
replied  in  an  enigmatical  tone;  “One  is 
usually  glad  to  meet  one’s  countrymen  in 
a  strange  land.” 

“  Quite  so,”  he  said  ;  “  and  it  is  far 

from  Tellavie.” 

“  It  is  not  so  far  as  it  was  yesterday,” 
she  added. 

At  that  they  began  to  walk  towards  the 
garden,  leading  to  the  cloisters.  Hagar 
wondered  whether  Mrs.  Detlor  wished  to 
be  left  alone  with  Telford.  As  if  divining 
his  thoughts  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
answered  his  mute  question,  following  it 
with  another  of  incalculable  gentleness. 

Raising  his  hat  he  said  conventionally 
enough  :  “  Old  friends  should  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other.  Will  you  excuse 
me?” 

Mrs.  Detlor  instantly  replied  in  as  con¬ 
ventional  a  tone  :  “  But  you  will  not 
desert  me  ?  I  shall  be  hereabouts,  and 
you  will  take  me  back  to  the  coach  ?  ” 

The  assurance  was  given,  and  the  men 
bowed  to  each  other.  Hagar  saw  a  smile 
play  ironically  on  Telford’s  face — saw  it 
followed  by  a  steel-like  fierceness  in  the 
eye.  He  replied  to  both  in  like  fashion  ; 
but  one  would  have  said  the  advantage 
was  with  Telford — he  had  the  more  re¬ 
markable  personality. 

The  two  were  left  alone.  They  passed 
through  the  cloisters  without  a  word. 
Hagar  saw  the  figures  disappear  down 
the  long  vista  of  groined  arches.  “  I 
wish  to  Heaven  I  could  see  how  this 
will  all  end  !  ”  he  muttered  ;  then  joined 
Baron  and  Mildred  Margrave. 

Telford  and  Mrs.  Detlor  passed  out 
upon  a  little  bridge  spanning  the  stream, 
still  not  speaking.  As  if  by  mutual 
consent  they  made  their  way  up  the  bank 
and  the  hill-side  to  the  top  of  a  pretty 
terrace,  where  was  a  rustic  seat  among 
the  trees.  When  they  reached  it  he 
motioned  to  her  to  sit.  She  shook  her 
head,  however,  and  remained  standing 
close  to  a  tree. 

“  What  you  wish  to  say — for  I  suppose 
you  do  wish  to  say  something — will  be 
brief,  of  course  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  almost  curiously. 

“  Have  you  nothing  kind  to  say  to  me, 
after  all  these  years?  ”  he  asked  quietly. 


“What  is  there  to  say  now  more  than 
• — then  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  prompt  you  if  you  have  no 
impulse.  Have  you  none?” 

“  None  at  all.  You  know  of  what 
blood  we  are,  we  Southerners.  We  do 
not  change.” 

“  You  changed.”  He  knew  he  ought 
not  to  have  said  that,  for  he  understood 
what  she  meant. 

“No,  I  did  not  change.  Is  it  possible 
you  do  not  understand  ?  Or  did  you 
cease  to  be  a  Southerner  when  you  be¬ 
came - ” 

“When  I  became  a  villain?”  He 
smiled  ironically.  “  Excuse  me  ;  go  on, 
please.” 

“  I  was  a  girl,  a  happy  girl.  You 
killed  me  :  I  did  not  change.  Death  is 
different.  .  .  .  But  why  have  you  come  to 
speak  of  this  to  me?  It  was  ages  ago. 
Resurrections  are  a  mistake,  believe  me.” 
She  was  composed  and  deliberate 
now.  Her  nerve  had  all  come  back. 
There  had  been  one  swift  wave  of  the 
feeling  that  once  flooded  her  girl’s  heart  ; 
it  had  passed,  and  left  her  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  her  wrongs  and  the  thought 
of  unhappy  years — through  all  which  she 
had  smiled,  at  what  cost  before  the  world  ! 
Come  what  would  he  should  never  know 
that,  even  now,  the  man  he  once  was 
remained  as  the  memory  of  a  beautiful 
dead  thing — not  this  man  come  to  her  like 
a  ghost 

“  T  always  believed  you,”  he  answered 
quietly ;  “  and  I  see  no  reason  to 

change.” 

“  In  that  case  we  need  say  no  more,” 
she  said,  opening  her  red  parasol,  and 
stepping  slightly  forward  into  the  sunshine, 
as  if  to  go. 

There  ran  into  his  face  a  sudden  flush. 
She  was  harder,  more  cruel,  than  he  had 
thought  were  possible  to  any  woman. 
“  Wait,”  he  said  angrily,  and  put  out  his 
hand  as  if  to  stop  her.  “  By  Heaven, 
you  shall  !  ” 

“You  are  sudden  and  fierce,”  she  re¬ 
joined  coldly.  “  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
say;  — what  I  did  not  finish?— that 
Southerners  love  altogether  or  —  hate 
altogether  ?  ” 

His  face  became  like  stone.  At  last, 
scarce  above  a  whisper,  he  said  :  “  Am  I 
to  understand  that  you  hate  me  ?  that 
nothing  can  wipe  it  out  ?  no  repentance 
and  no  remorse  ?  You  never  gave  me  a 
chance  for  a  word  of  explanation  or 
excuse.  You  refused  to  see  me.  You 
returned  my  letter  unopened.  But  had 
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you  asked  her— the  woman — the  whole 
truth - ” 

“  If  it  could  make  any  difference  I  will 
ask  her  to-morrow.” 

He  did  not  understand  ;  he  thought  she 
was  speaking  ironically. 

“You  are  harder  than  you  know,”  he 
said  heavily.  “  But  I  will  speak  ;  it  is 
for  the  last  time.  Will  you  hear  me?  ” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to,  but  I  will  not  go,” 

“  I  had  met  her  five  years  before  there 
was  anything  between  you  and  me. 
She  accepted  the  situation  when  she 
understood  that  I  would  not  marry  her. 
The  child  was  born.  Time  went  on.  I 
loved  you.  I  told  her,  she  agreed  to 
go  away  to  England.  I  gave  her  money. 
The  day  you  found  us  together  was  to 
have  been  the  last  that  I  should  see  of 
her.  The  luck  was  against  me.  It  always 
has  been — in  things  that  I  cared  for.  You 
sent  a  man  to  kill  me - ” 

“  No,  no,  I  did  not  send  any  one.  I 
might  have  killed  you — or  her — had  I 
been  anything  more  than  a  child  ;  but  1 
sent  no  one.  You  believe  that,  do  you 
not  ?  ” 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  begun 
to  speak  she  showed  a  little  excitement,  but 
immediately  was  cold  and  reserved  again. 

“  I  have  always  believed  you,”  he  said 
again.  “  The  man  who  is  your  husband 
came  to  kill  me - ”. 

“He  went  to  fight  you!”  she  said, 
looking  at  him  more  intently  than  she  had 
yet  done. 

A  sardonic  smile  played  for  a  moment 
at  his  lips.  He  seemed  about  to  speak 
through  it.  Presently,  however,  his 
eyes  half  closed  as  with  a  sudden 
thought,  he  did  not  return  her  gaze,  but 
looked  down  to  where  the  graves  of 
monks,  and  abbots,  and  sinners  maybe, 
were  as  steps  upon  the  river  bank. 

“What  does  it  matter?”  he  thought. 
“  She  hates  me.”  But  he  said  aloud  : 
“Then,  as  you  say,  he  came  to 
fight  me.  I  hear  that  he  is  dead,”  he 
added  in  a  tone  still  more  softened.  He 
had  not  the  heart  to  meet  her  scorn  with 
scorn.  As  he  said,  it  didn’t  matter  if  she 
hated  him.  It  would  be  worth  while 
remembering,  when  he  had  gone,  that  he 
had  been  gentle  with  her,  and  had  spared 
her  the  shame  of  knowing  that  she  had 
married  not  only  a  selfish  brute,  but  a 
coward  and  a  would-be  assassin  as 
well.  He  had  only  heard  rumours  of 
her  life  since  he  had  last  seen  her,  twelve 
years  before  ;  but  he  knew  enough  to  be 
sure  that  she  was  aware  of  Fairfax  Detlor’s 
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tiue  character.  She  had  known  less  still 
of  his  life  ;  for  since  her  marriage  she 
had  never  set  foot  in  Louisiana,  and  her 
mother,  while  she  lived,  never  mentioned 
his  name,  or  told  her  more  than  that  the 
Telford  plantation  had  been  sold  for  a 
song.  When  Hagar  had  told  him  that 
Detlor  was  dead,  a  wild  kind  of  hope  had 
leapt  up  in  him  .that  perhaps  she  might 
care  for  him  still,  and  forgive  him,  when 
he  had  told  all.  This  last  few  minutes 
had  robbed  him  of  that  hope.  He  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  fact.  '  The  game  was 
lost  long  ago,  and  it  was  foolish  to  have 
dreamed,  for  an  instant,  that  the  record 
could  be  reversed. 

Her  answer ‘came  quickly:  “I  do  not 
know  that  my  husband  is  dead.  It  has 
never  been  verified.” 

He  was  tempted  again,  but  only  for  an 
instant.  “  It  is  an  unfortunate  position 
for  you,”  he  replied. 

He  had  intended  saying  it  in  a 
tone  of  sympathy,  but,  at  the  moment 
he  saw  Hagar  looking  up  towards 
them  from  the  Abbey,  and  an  in¬ 
voluntary  but  ulterior  meaning  crept 
into  the  words.  He  loved,  and  he  could 
detect  love,  as  he  thought.  He  knew  by 
the  look  that  she  swept  from  Hagar  to 
him  that  she  loved  the  artist.  She  was 
agitated  now,  and  in  her  agitation  began 
to  pull  off  her  glove.  For  the  moment 
the  situation  was  his. 

“  I  can  understand  your  being  wicked,” 
she  said  keenly,  “  but  not  your  being 
cowardly.  That  is,  and  was,  unpardon¬ 
able.” 

“  ‘  That  is  and  was,’  ”  he  repeated  after 
her.  “  When  was  I  cowardly  ?  ”  He  was 
composed,  though  there  was  a  low  fire  in 
his  eyes. 

“  Then  and  now.” 

He  understood  well.  “  I  too  was  a 
coward  once,”  he  said,  looking  her 
steadily  in  the  eyes  ;  “  and  that  was 
when  I  hid  from  a  young  girl  a  miserable 
sin  of  mine.  To  have  spoken  would  have 
been  better,  for  I  could  but  have  lost  her, 
as  I’ve  lost  her  now,  for  ever.” 

She  was  moved,  but  whether  it  was 
with  pity,  or  remembrance,  or  reproach, 
he  did  not  know,  and  never  asked  ;  for, 
looking  at  her  ungloved  hand,  as  she 
passed  it  over  her  eyes  wearily,  he  saw 
the  ring  he  had  given  her  twelve  years 
before.  He  stepped  forward  quickly 
with  a  half-smothered  cry,  and  caught 
her  fingers.  “You  wear  my  ring,”  he 
said.  “  Marion,  you  wear  my  ring  ;  you 
do  care  for  me  still  !  ” 
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She  drew  her  hand  away.  “  No,”  she 
said  firmly;  “no,  Mark  Telford,  I  do 
not  care  for  you.  I  have  worn  this  ring 
as  a  warning  to  me— my  daily  cruci¬ 
fixion.  Read  what  is  inside  it.” 

She  drew  it  off  and  handed  it  to  him. 
He  took  it  and  read  the  words  :  “  You — 
told— a — lie.  ”  This  was  the  bitterest 
moment  in  his  life  ;  he  was  only  to  know 
one  more  bitter,  and  it  would  come  soon. 
He  weighed  the  ring  up  and  down  in  his 
palm,  and  laughed  a  dry  crackling  laugh. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “you  have  kept  the 
faith — that  you  hadn’t  in  me — tolerably 
well.  A  liar,  a  coward,  and  one  who 
strikes  from  behind — that  is  it,  isn’t  it? 
You  kept  the  faith,  and  I  didn’t  fight  the 
good  fight,  eh  ?  Well  let  it  stand 
so.  Will  you  permit  me  to  keep 


this  ring  ?  The  saint  needed  it  to  re¬ 
mind  her  to  punish  the  sinner.  The  sinner 
would  like  to  keep  it  now  ;  for  then  he 
would  have  a  hope  that  the  saint  would 
forgive  him  some  day.” 

The  bitterness  of  his  tone  was  merged 
at  last  into  a  strange  tenderness  and 
hopelessness. 

She  did  not  look  at  him.  She  did  not 
wish  him  to  see  the  tears  spring  suddenly 
to  her  eyes.  She  brought  her  voice  to  a 
firm  quietness.  She  thought  of  the 
woman,  Mrs.  Gladney,  who  was  coming  ; 
of  his  child,  whom  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nise.  She  looked  down  towards  the 
Abbey.  The  girl  was  walking  there 
between  old  Mr.  Margrave  and  Baron. 
She  had  once  hated  both  the  woman  and 
the  child.  She  knew  that  to  be  true  to  her 

blood  she  ought 
to  hate  them  al¬ 
ways  ;  but  there 
crept  into  her 
heart  now  a 
strange  feeling 
of  pity  for  both. 
Perhaps  the  new 
interest  in  her  life 
was  driving  out 
hatred.  There 
was  something 
more.  The  en¬ 
velope  she  had 
found  that  day 
on  the  moor  was 
addressed  to  that 
woman’s  hus¬ 
band,  from  whom 
she  had  been 
separated — no 
one  knew  why — 
for  years.  What 
complication  and 
fresh  misery 
might  be  here  ? 

“You  may 
keep  the  ring,” 
she  said. 

“  Thank  you,” 
was  his  reply  ; 
and  he  put  it  on 
his  finger  look- 
ing  down  at  it 
with  an  enig¬ 
matical  expres¬ 
sion.  “  And  is 
there  nothing 
more  ?  ” 

She  wilfully 
misconstrued  his 
question-  She 
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took  the  torn  pieces  of  envelope  from 
her  pocket,  and  handed  them  to  him. 
“  These  are  yours,”  she  said. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  “  Thank  you, 
again.  But  I  do  not  see  their  value. 
One  could  almost  think  you  were  a 
detective,  you  are  so  armed.” 

“Who  is  he?  What  is  he  to  you?” 
she  asked. 

“  He  is  an  unlucky  man  like  myself, 
and  my  best  friend.  He  helped  me  out 
of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
more  than  once  ;  and  we  shared  the  same 
blanket  times  without  number.” 

“Where  is  he  now?”  she  said  in  a 
whisper,  not  daring-  to  look  at  him,  lest 
she  should  show  how  disturbed  she  was. 

“  He  is  in  a  hospital  in  New  York.” 

“  Has  he  no  friends  ?  ” 

“  Do  I  count  as  nothing-  at  all  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  no  others — no  wife  or 
family  ?  ” 

“  He  has  a  wife,  and  she  has  a  daughter  ; 
that  is  all  I  know.  They  have  been 
parted — through  some  cause.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  do  not  know  him.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  wife?  Please  tel! 
me  ;  for  at  his  request  I  am  trying-  to 
find- her,  and  I  have  failed.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  her,”  she  said,  painfully 
and  slowly.  “You  need  search  no 
longer.  She  will  beat  your  hotel  to-night.” 

He  started,  then  said  :  “  Pm  glad  of 
that.  How  did  you  come  to  know  ?  Are 
you  friends  ?  ” 

Though  her  face  was  turned  from  him 
resolutely,  he  saw  a  flush  creep  up  her 
neck  to  her  hair. 

“  We  are  not  friends,”  she  said 
vaguely.  “  But  I  know  that  she  is 
coming-  to  see  her  daughter.” 

“  Who  is  her  daughter  ?  ” 

She  raised  her  parasol  towards  the  spot 
where  Mildred  Margrave  stood,  and  said  : 
“  That  is  her  daughter.” 

“Miss  Margrave?  Why  has  she  a 
different  name  ?  ” 

“  Let  Mrs.  Gladney  explain  that  to 
you.  Do  not  make  yourself  known  to 
the  daughter  till  you  see  her  mother. 
Believe  me,  it  wifi  be  better — for  the 
daughter’s  sake.” 

She  now  turned  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  pity  through  which  trembled 
something  like  a  troubled  fear.  “You 
asked  me  to  forgive  you,”  she  said. 
“Goodbye, — Mark  Telford,  I  do  forgive 
you.”  She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took 
it,  shaking  his  head  a  little  over  it,  but 
said  no  word. 


“We  had  better  part  here,  and  meet 
no  more,”  she  added. 

“  Pardon,  but  banishment,”  he  said,  as 
he  let  her  hand  g-o 

“  There  is  nothing  else  possible  in  this 
world,”  she  rejoined  in  a  muffled  voice. 

“Nothing,  in  this  world,”  he  replied. 
“  Goodbye,  till  we  meet  again  —  some¬ 
where.” 

So  saying  he  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
away.  Her  eyes  followed  him,  a  look  of 
misery,  horror,  and  sorrow  upon  her. 
When  he  had  disappeared  in  the  trees 
she  sat  down  on  the  bench.  “  It  is 
dreadful,”  she  whispered  awestricken  ; 
“his  friend  her  husband;  his  daup-hter 
there,  and  he  does  not  know  her  !  What 
will  the  end  of  it  be  ?  ” 

She  was  gjad  she  had  forgiven  him, 
and  glad  he  had  the  ring.  She  had  some¬ 
thing  in  her  life  now  that  helped  to  wipe 
out  the  past — still,  a  something  of  which 
she  dared  not  think  freely.  The  night 
before  she  had  sat  in  her  room  thinking 
of  the  man  who  was  giving  her  what  she 
had  lost  many  years  past,  and,  as  she 
thought,  she  felt  his  arm  steal  round  her 
and  his  lips  on  her  cheek  ;  but  at  that, 
a  mocking  voice  said  in  her  ear:  “You 
are  my  wife  ;  I  am  not  dead  !  ”  And  her 
happy  dream  was  gone. 

George  Hagar,  looking  up  from  below, 
saw  her  sitting  alone,  and  slowly  made  his 
way  towards  her.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  between  these  two  seemed 
evident  :  the  man  had  gone.  Never  in 
his  life  had  Hagar  suffered  more  than  in 
the  past  half-hour.  That  this  woman 
whom  he  loved — the  only  woman  he  Lad 
ever  loved  as  a  mature  man  loves — should 
be  alone  with  the  man  who  had  made 
shipwreck  of  her  best  days,  set  his  veins 
on  fire.  She  had  once  loved  Mark  Tel¬ 
ford — was  it  impossible  that  she  should 
love  him  again  ?  He  tried  to  put  the 
thought  from  him  as  ungenerous,  un¬ 
manly  ;  but  there  is  a  maggot  which 
gets  into  men’s  brains  at  times,  and 
it  works  its  will  in  spite  of  them.  He 
reasoned  with  himself,  he  recalled  the 
look  of  perfect  confidence  and  honesty 
with  which  she  regarded  him  before  they 
parted  just  now.  He  talked  gaily  to  Baron 
and  Mildred  Margrave,  told  them  to  what 
different  periods  of  architecture  the  ruins 
belonged,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  drove 
away  a  suspicion,  a  fear,  as  unreasonable 
as  it  was  foolish.  Yet,  as  he  talked,  the 
remembrance  of  the  news  he  had  to  tell 
Mrs.  Detlor,  which  might  (probably 
would)  be  shipwreck  to  his  hopes  of 
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marriage,  came  upon  him,  and  presently 
made  him  silent,  so  that  he  wandered 
away  from  the  others.  He  was  concerned 
as  to  whether  he  should  tell  Mrs.  Detlor 
at  once  what  Baron  had  told  him,  or  hold 
it  till  next  day,  when  she  might,  perhaps, 
be  better  prepared  to  hear  it  :  though  he 
could  not  help  a  smile  at  this,  for  would 
not  any  woman — ought  not  any  woman 
to  ? — be  glad  that  her  husband  was  alive  ? 
He  would  wait.  He  would  see  how  she 
had  borne  the  interview  with  Telford. 

Presently  he  saw  that  Telford  was  gone. 
When  he  reached  her  she  was  sitting,  as 
he  had  often  seen  her,  perfectly  still,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  upon  her  parasol, 
her  features  held  in  control,  save  that  in 
her  eyes  was  a  bright  hot  flame  which  so 
many  have  desired  to  see  in  the  eyes  of 
those  they  love,  and  have  not  seen.  The 
hunger  of  these  is  like  the  thirst  of  the 
people  who  waited  for  Moses  to  strike  the 
rock. 

He  sat  down  without  speaking.  “He 
is  gone,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  Yes.  Look  at  me  and  tell  me  if, 
from  my  face,  you  would  think  I  had 
been  seeing  dreadful  things.”  She  smiled 
sadly  at  him. 

“No,  I  could  not  think  it  :  I  see  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  sadness — the  rest  is 
all  beauty.” 

“  Oh,  hush  !  ”  she  replied  solemnly  ; 
“  do  not  say  those  things  now.” 

“  I  will  not,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  hear 
them.  What  dreadful  things  have  you 
seen  ?  ” 

“  You  know  so  much,  you  should  know 
everything,”  she  said;  “at  least,  all  of 
what  may  happen.” 

Then  she  told  him  who  Mildred 
Margrave  was  ;  how  years  before,  when 
the  girl’s  mother  was  very  ill,  and  it  was 
thought  she  would  die,  the  Margraves  had 
taken  the  child  and  promised  that  she 
should  be  as  their  own,  and  a  companion  to 
their  own  child  ;  that  their  own  child  had 
died,  and  Mildred  still  remained  with  them. 
All  this  she  knew  from  one  who  was 
aware  of  the  circumstances.  Then  she 
went  on  to  tell  him  who  Mildred’s  mother 
and  father  were,  what  were  Telford’s 
relations  to  John  Gladney,  and  of  his 
search  for  Gladney’s  wife. 

“  Now,”  she  said,  “  you  understand  all. 
They  must  meet  !  ” 

“  He  does  not  know  who  she  is  ?  ’ 

“  He  does  not.  He  only  knows  as  yet 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gladney, 
who,  he  thinks,  is  a  stranger  to  him.” 

“You  know  his  nature,  what  will  he  do  ?” 


“I  cannot  tell.  What  can  he  do?— 
nothing,  nothing  !  ” 

“  You  are  sorry  for  him  ?  You - ” 

“  Do  not  speak  of  that,”  she  said  in  a 
choking  whisper.  “God  gave  women 
pity  to  keep  men  from  becoming  demons. 
You  can  pity  the  executioner  when,  killing 
you,  he  must  kill  himself  next.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you  quite;  but 
all  you  say  is  wise. 

“  Do  not  try  to  understand  it  or  me,  I 
am  not  worth  it.” 

“You  are  worth,  God  knows,  a  better, 
happier  fate  !  ” 

The  words  came  from  him  unexpectedly, 
impulsively.  Indirect  as  they  were  she 
caught  a  hidden  meaning.  She  put  out 
her  hand. 

“You  have  something  to  tell  me. 
Speak  it  !  Say  it  quickly  !  Let  me  know 
it  now  !  One  more  shock  more  or  less 
cannot  matter.” 

She  had  an  intuition  as  to  what  it  was. 
“I  warn  you,  dear,”  he  said,  “that  it 
will  make  a  difference,  a  painful  difference, 
between  us.” 

“No,  George” — it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  called  him  that — “nothing  can 
make  any  difference  with  that.” 

He  told  her  simply,  bravely— she  was 
herself  so  brave — what  there  was  to  tell  : 
that  two  weeks  ago  her  husband  was 
alive,  and  that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to 
England — perhaps  in  England  itself. 
She  took  it  with  an  unnatural  quietness. 
She  grew  distressingly  pale,  but  that  was 
all.  Her  hand  lay  clenched  tightly  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  He  reached  out,  took  it, 
and  pressed  it,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

“  Please  do  not  sympathise  with  me,” 
she  said.  “  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  am  not 
adamant.  You  are  very  good — so  good 
to  me,  that  no  unhappiness  can  be  all 
unhappiness.  But  let  us  look  notone  step 
further  into  the  future.” 

“What  you  wish  I  shall  do  always.” 

“Not  what  I  wish,  but  what  you  and  I 
ought  to  do  is  plain.” 

“  I  ask  one  thing  only.  I  have  said  that 
I  love  you  :  said  it  as  I  shall  never 
say  it  to  another  woman  —  as  I  never 
said  it  before.  Say  to  me  once  here, 
before  we  know  what  the  future  will  be, 
that  you  love  me.  Then  I  can  bear  all.” 

She  turned  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
eyes,  that  infinite  flame  in  her  own  which 
burns  all  passions  into  one  :  “I  cannot — - 
dear,"  she  said. 

Then  she  hurriedly  rose,  her  features 
quivering.  Without  a  word  they  went 
down  the  quiet  path  to  the  river,  and  on 
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long  live 


to  war  as  the  gates  Of  the  park,  where  the 
cjoach  was  waiting  to  take  them  back  to 
Jhlerridon. 

j  They  did  not  see  Mark  Telford  before 
th  eir  coach  left.  But,  standing  back  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  he  saw  them.  An 
hour  before  he  had  hated  Hagar,  and  had 
wished  that  they  were  in  some  remote  spot 
alone  with  pistols  in  their  hands.  Now 
he  could  watch  the  two  together  without 
anger,  almost  without  bitterness.  He 
had  lost  in  the  game,  and  he  was  so  much 
the  true  gamester  that  he  could  take  his 
defeat — when  he  knew  it  was  defeat — 
quietly.  Yet  the  new  defeat  was  even 
harder  on  him  than  the  old.  All  through 
the  years  since  he  had  seen  her  there  had 
been  the  vague  conviction,  under  all  his 
determination  to  forget,  that  they  would 
meet  again,  and  that  all  might  come 
right.  That  was  gone,  he  knew,  irrevo¬ 
cably. 

“  That’s  over,” 
he  said,  as  he 
stood  looking  at 
them.  “The  king 


is  dead 
the  king  !  ” 

He  lit  a  cigar 
and  watched  the 
coach  drive  away; 
then  saw  the 
coach  in  which 
he  had  come  drive 
up  also,  and 
its  passengers 
mount.  He  did 
not  stir,  but 
smoked  on.  The 
driver  waited  for 
some  time,  and 
when  he  did  not 
come,  drove  away 
without  him,  to 
the  regret  of  the 
passengers  and 
to  the  indignation 
of  Miss  Mildred 
Margrave,  who 
talked  much  of 
him  during  the 
drive  back. 

When  they  had 
gone  Telford  rose 
and  walked  back 
to  the  ruined 
abbey.  He  went 
to  the  spot  where 
he  had  first  seen 
Mrs.  Detlor  that 
dav.  then  took 
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the  path  up  the  hillside  to  the  place  where 
they  had  stood.  He  took  from  his  pocket 
the  ring  she  had  given  back  to  him,  read 
the  words  inside  it  slowly,  and,  looking  at 
the  spot  where  she  had  stood,  said  aloud  : 

“  I  met  a  man  once  who  imagined  he 
was  married  to  the  spirit  of  a  woman 
living  at  the  North  Pole.  Well,  I  will 
marry  myself  t.o  the  ghost  of  Marion 
Conquest.” 

So  saying  he  slipped  the  ring  on  his 
little  finger.  The  thing  was  fantastic, 
but  he  did  it  reverently  ;  nor  did  it 
appear  in  the  least  as  weakness,  for  his 
face  was  strong  and  cold.  “Till  death 
us  do  part — so  help  me  God  !  ”  he  added. 

He  turned  and  wandered  once  more 
through  the  abbey,  strayed  in  the 
grounds,  and  at  last  came  to  the  park 
gates.  Then  he  walked  to  the  town  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  went  to  the  rail  - 


WAIT, 


•  •>  he  said  angrily,  and  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to 


STOP  HER, 


BY  HEAVENS  YOU  SHALL 
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way  station,  and  took  train  for  Herridon. 
He  arrived  there  some  time  before  the 
coach  did.  He  went  straight  to  the 
View  House,  proceeded  to  his  room, 
and  sat  down  to  write  some  letters. 
Presently  he  got  up,  went  down  to  the 
office,  and  asked  the  porter  if  Mrs.  John 
Gladney  had  arrived  from  London.  The 
porter  said  she  had.  He  then  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  a  card,  but  changed  his  mind, 
saying  to  himself  that  his  name  would 
have  no  meaning  for  her.  He  took  a 
piece  of  letter-paper  and  wrote  on  it  :  “A 
friend  of  your  husband  brings  a  message- 
to  you.”  He  put  it  in  an  envelope  and, 
addressing  it,  sent  it  up  to  her.  The  ser¬ 
vant  returned  saying  that  Mrs.  Gladney 
had  taken  a  sitting-room  in  a  house 
adjacent  to  the  hotel,  and  was  probably 
there.  He  took  the  note  and  went  to  the 
place  indicated,  sent  in  the  note,  and  waited. 

When  Mrs.  Gladney  received  the  note 
she  was  arranging  the  few  knick- 
knacks  she  had  brought.  She  read  the 
note  hurriedly,  and  clenched  it  in  her 
hand.  “It  is  his  writing  —  his,  Mark 
Telford  !  —  he,  my  husband’s  friend  ! 
good  God  !  ” 

For  a  moment  she  trembled  violently, 
and  ran  her  fingers  through  her  golden 
hair  distractedly  ;  but  she  partly  regained 
her  composure,  came  forward,  and  told 
the  servant  to  show  him  into  the  room. 
She  was  a  woman  of  instant  determina¬ 
tion.  She  drew  the  curtains  closer,  so 
that  the  room  would  be  almost  dark  to 
one  entering  from  the  sunlight.  Then 
she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  light 
of  the  window.  He  saw  a  figure 
standing  in  the  shadow,  came  forward 
and  bowed,  not  at  first  looking  closely 
at  the  face. 

“  I  have  come  from  your  husband,”  he 
said.  “  My  name  is  Mark  Telford— — ” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  she  interrupted. 

He  started,  came  a  little  nearer,  and 
looked  curiously  at  her.  “  Ida— Ida 
Royal  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Are  you — you 
— John  Gladney’s  wife  ?  ” 

“  He  is  my  husband.” 

Telford  folded  his  arms,  and,  though 
pale  and  haggard,  held  himself  firmly. 
“  1  could  not  have  wished  this  for  my 
worst  enemy,”  he  said  at  last.  “  Gladney 
and  I  have  been  more  than  brothers.” 

“In  return  for  having - ” 

“  Hush  !  ”  he  interrupted.  “  Do  you 
think  anything  you  may  say  can  make  me 
feel  worse  than  I  do  ?  I  tell  you  we  have 
lain  under  the  same  blankets  month  in, 
month  out — and  he  saved  my  life.” 


“What  is  the  message  you  bringpi” 
she  asked. 

“  He  begs  you  to  live  with  him  agaip 
— you  and  your  child.  The  property  he 
settled  on  you  for  your  lifetime  he  will 
settle  on  your  child.  Until  this  past  few 
days  he  was  himself  poor.  To-day  he  is 
rich— money  got  honestly,  as  you  may 
guess.”  / 

“And  if  I  am  not  willing  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  ?  ” 

“There  was  no  condition.” 

“  Do  you  know  all  the  circumstances — 
did  he  tell  you  ?  ” 

“No,  he  did  not  tell  me.  He  said  that 
he  left  you  suddenly  for  a  reason  ;  and 
when  he  wished  to  return  you  would  not 
have  him.  That  was  all.  He  never  spoke 
but  kindly  of  you.” 

“  He  was  a  good  man.” 

“  He  is  a  good  man.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  why  he  left  me.  He 
learned,  no  matter  how,  that  I  had  not 
been  married,  as  I  said  I  had.” 

She  looked  up,  as  if  expecting  him  to 
speak.  He  said  nothing,  but  stood  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

“  I  admitted,  too,  that  I  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  had  played  an  evil 
part  in  my  life  ;  that  I  believed  I  cared 
for  him  still,  more  than  for  my  husband.” 

“  Ida  !— for  God’s  sake  ! — you  do  not 
mean - ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  meant  you  then.  But  when 
he  went  away,  when  he  proved  himself  so 
noble,  I  changed — I  learned  to  hate  the 
memory  of  the  other  man.  But  he  came 
back  too  soon.  I  said  things  madly, 
things  I  did  not  mean.  He  went  again. 
And  then  afterwards  I  knew  that  I  loved 
him.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,  upon  my  soul  !  ” 
said  Telford,  letting  go  a  long  breath. 

She  smiled  strangely  and  with  a  kind  of 
hardness.  “  A  few  days  ago  I  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  him  if  I  could,  and  to  that 
end  I  intended  to  ask  a  man  who  had 
proved  himself  a  friend  to  learn,  if 
possible,  where  he  was  in  America.  I 
came  here  to  see  him — and  my  daughter.” 

“  Who  is  the  man  ?  ”  ' 

“Mr.  George  Hagar.” 

A  strange  light  shot  from  Telford’s 
eyes.  “  Hagar  is  a  fortunate  man,”  he 
said.  Then,  dreamily:  “You  have  a 
daughter.  I  wish  to  God  that — that 
ours  had  lived  !  ” 

“  You  did  not  seem  to  care,  when  1 
wrote  and  told  you  that  she  was  dead.” 

“I  do  not  think  that  -I  cared  them 
Besides— — ” 
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“  Besides,  you  loved  that  other  woman  ; 
and  my  child  was  nothing  to  you,”  she 
said  with  low  scorn.  “  I  have  seen  her  in 
London.  I  am  glad — glad  that  she  hates 
you.  1  know  she  does,”  she  added. 
“  She  would  never  forgive  you.  She  was 
too  good  for  you  ;  and  you  ruined  her 
life.” 

He  was  very  quiet,  and  spoke  in  a  clear 
meditative  voice:  ‘‘You  are  right.  I 
think  she  hates  me.  But  you  are  wrong, 
too,  for  she  has  forgiven  me.” 

“You  have  seen  her?  ”  She  eyed  him 
sharply. 

“Yes,  to-day.”  His  look  wandered  to 
a  table  whereon  was  a  photograph  of  her 
daughter.  He  glanced  at  it  keenly.  A 
look  of  singular  excitement  sprang  to  his 
eyes.  “  That  is  your  daughter  ?  ” 

She  inclined  her  head.  “  How  old  is 
she  ?  ”  He  picked  up  the  photograph  and 
held  it,  scrutinizing  it. 

“  She  is  seventeen,”  was  the  reply  in  a 
cold  voice. 

He  turned  a  worn  face  from  the  picture 
to  the  woman.  “  She  is  my  child.  You 
lied  to  me.” 

“  It  made  no  difference  to  you  then, 
why  should  it  make  any  difference  now  ? 
I  Why  should  you  take  it  so  tragically  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  ;  but  now - •!  ”  His 

head  moved,  his  lips  trembled. 

“  But  now  she  is  the  daughter  of  John 
,  Gladney’s  wife.  She  is  loved  and  cared 
for  by  people  who  are  better,  infinitely 
better,  than  her  father  and  mother  were — 
or  could  be.  She  believes  her  father  is 
dead  ;  and  he  is  dead  !  ” 

“My  child!  my  child!”  he  whispered 
brokenly  over  the  photograph.  “You 
will  tell  her  that  her  father  is  not  dead  ; 


She  interrupted.  “  Where  is  that 
philosophy  which  you  preached  to  me, 
Mark  Telford,  when  you  said  you  were 
going  to  marry  another  woman,  and  told 
me  that  we  must  part  ?  Your  child  has 
no  father.  You  shall  not  tell  her.  You 
will  go  away  and  never  speak  to  her. 
Think  of  the  situation.  Spare  her,  il  you 
do  not  spare  me— or  your  triend  John 
Gladney.” 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair,  his  clenched 
hands  resting  on  his  knees.  He  did  not 
speak.  She  could  see  his  shoulder 
shaking  a  little,  and  presently  a  tear 
dropped  on  his  cheek. 

But  she  did  not  stir.  She  was  thinking 
of  her  child.  “  Had  yon  not  better  go  . 
she  said  at  last.  “  My  daughter  may 
come  at  any  moment.” 


He  rose  and  stood  before  her.  “  I  had 
it  all  ;  and  I  have  lost  it  all  !  ”  he  said. 
“  Good-bye.”  He  did  not  offer  his  hand. 

“Good-bye.  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  Far  enough  away  to  forget,”  he 
replied  in  a  shaking  voice.  He  picked 
up  the  photograph,  moved  his  hand 
over  it  softly  as  though  he  were  caress¬ 
ing  the  girl  herself,  lifted  it  to  his  lips, 
put  it  down,  and  then  silently  left  the 
room,  not  looking  back. 

He  went  to  his  rooms,  and  sat  writing 
for  a  long  time  steadily.  He  did  not 
seem  excited  or  nervous.  Once  or  twice 
he  got  up,  and  walked  back  and  forth, 
his  eyes  bent  .  on  the  floor.'  He  was 
making  calculations  regarding  the  com¬ 
pany  he  had  floated  in  London,  and 
certain  other  matters.  When  he  had 
finished  writing,  three  letters  lay  sealed 
and  stamped  upon  the  table.  One  was 
addressed  to  John  Gladney,  one  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  one  to  a 
solicitor  in  London.  There  was  another 
unsealed.  This  he  put  in  his  pocket. 
He  took  the  other  letters  up,  went  down 
stairs,  and  posted  them.  Then  he  asked 
the  hall-porter  to  order  a  horse  for  riding 
— the  best  mount  in  the  stables — to  be 
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ready  at  the  door  in  an  hour.  He  again 
went  to  his  room,  put  on  a  riding-suit, 
came  down,  and  walked  out  across  the 
esplanade  and  into  the  street  where 
H agar’s  rooms  were.  They  were  lighted. 
He  went  to  the  hall  door,  opened 
it  quietly,  and  entered  the  hall.  He 
tapped  at  the  door  of  Hagar’s  sitting- 
room.  As  he  did  so  a  servant  came  out, 
and,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  Mr. 
Hagar  had  gone  to  the  Tempe  Hotel, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  He  went  in 
and  sat  down.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
back  between  the  two  rooms.  He  saw  the 
easels  with  their  backs  to  the  archway. 
He  rose,  went  in,  and  looked  at  the 
sketches  in  the  dim  light. 

He  started,  flushed,  and  his  lips  drew 
back  over  his  teeth  with  an  animal-like 
fierceness  ;  but  immediately  he  was  com¬ 
posed  again.  He  got  two  candles, 
brought  them,  and  set  them  on  a  stand 
between  the  easels.  Then  he  sat  down 
and  studied  the  paintings  attentively. 
He  laughed  once  with  a  dry  recklessness. 
“  This  tells  her  story  admirably — he  is 
equal  to  his  subject.  To  be  hung  in  the 
.Academy— well  !  well  !  ” 

He  heard  the  outer  door  open,  then 
immediately  Hagar  entered  the  room,  and 
came  forward  to  where  he  sat.  The 
artist  was  astonished,  and,  for  the  instant, 
embarrassed.  Telford  rose.  “  I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting  for  you,  and,  seeing  the 
pictures,  was  interested.” 

Hagar  bowed  coldly.  He  waved  his 
hand  towards  the  pictures.  “  1  hope  you 
find  them  truthful.” 

“  I  find  them,  as  I  said,  interesting. 
They  will  make  a  sensation — and  is  there 
anything  more  necessary?  You  are  a 
lucky  man,  and  you  have  the  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Yes,  I  greatly  ad¬ 
mire  your  ability — I  can  do  that,  at  least, 
though  we  are  enemies,  I  suppose.” 

His  words  were  utterly  without  offence. 
A  melancholy  smile  played  on  his  lips. 
Again  Hagar  bowed,  but  did  not  speak. 

Telford  went  on.  “  We  are  enemies, 
and  yet  I  have  done  you  no  harm.  You 
have  injured  me,  have  insulted  me,  and 
yet  I  do  not  resent  it  :  which  is  strange, 
as  my  friends  in  a  wilder  country  would 
tell  you.” 

Hagar  was  impressed,  affected.  “  How 
have  I  injured  you  ? — by  painting  these  ?  ” 

“  The  injury  is  this.  I  loved  a  woman, 
and  wronged  her,  but  not  beyond  repara¬ 
tion.  Years  passed.  I  saw  her,  and 
loved  her  still.  She  might  still  have  loved 
me,  but  another  man  came  in — it  was 


you.  That  was  one  injury.  Then - !  ” 

He  took  up  a  candle  and  held  it  to  the 
sketch  of  the  discovery — “This  is  perfect 
in  its  art  and  chivalry;  it  glorifies  the  girl. 
That  is  right.”  He  held  the  candle  above 
the  second  sketch.  “  This,”  he  said,  “is 
admirable  as  art  and  fiction.  But  it  is 
fiction.  I  have  no  hope  that  you  will 
change  it.  I  think  you  would  make  a 
mistake  to  do  so.  You  could  not  have 
the  situation,  if  the  truth  were  painted, 
— your  audience  will  not  have  the  villain 
as  the  injured  man.” 

“  Were  you  the  injured  man?  ” 

Telford  put  the  candle  in  Hagar’s  hand. 
Then  he  quickly  took  off  his  coat,  waist¬ 
coat,  and  collar,  and  threw  back  his  shirt 
from  his  neck  behind. 

“  The  bullet- wound  I  received  on  that 
occasion  was  in  the  back,”  he  said.  “  The 
other  man  tried  to  play  the  assassin.  Here 
is  the  scar.  He  posed  as  the  avenger, 
the  hero,  and  the  gentleman  ;  I  was  called 
the  coward  and  the  vagabond  !  He 
married  the  girl.” 

He  started  to  put  on  his  waistcoat 
again.  Hagar  caught  his  arm,  and  held 
it.  The  clasp  was  emotional  and  friendly. 
“  Will  you  stand  so  for  a  moment  ?”  he 
said.  “Just  so,  that  I  may - ” 

“That  you  may  paint  in  the  truth? 
No.  You  are  talking  as  the  man.  As 
an  artist  you  were  wise  to  stick  to  your 
first  conception.  It  had  the  heat  of  in¬ 
spiration.  But  I  think  you  can  paint  me 
better  than  you  have  done  in  these 
sketches.  Come,  I  will  give  you  a  sitting. 
Get  your  brushes.  No,  no,  I’ll  sit  for 
nothing  else  than  for  these  scenes,  as  you 
have  painted  them.  Don’t  miss  your 
chance  for  fame.” 

Without  a  word  Hagar  went  to  work, 
and  sketched  into  the  second  sketch  Tel¬ 
ford’s  face  as  it  now  was  in  the  candle¬ 
light — worn,  strong,  and  with  those 
watchful  eyes  sunk  deep  under  the  power¬ 
ful  brows.  The  artist  in  him  became 
greater  than  the  man  ;  he  painted  in  a 
cruel  sinister  expression  also.  At  last  he 
paused,  his  hand  trembled.  “  I  can  paint 
no  more,”  he  said. 

Telford,  looked  at  the  sketch  with  a 
cold  smile.  “  Yes,  that’s  right,”  he 
said.  “You’ve  painted  in  a  good  bit 
of  the  devil,  too.  You  owe  me  some¬ 
thing  for  this  ;  I  have  helped  you  to  a 
picture,  and  have  given  you  a  sitting. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  paint 
the  truth  to  the  world.  But  I  ask  you 
this  :  When  you  know  that  her  husband 
is  dead  and  she  becorftes  your  wife,  tell 
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her  the  truth  about  that,  will  you  ? — how 
the  scoundrel  tried  to  kill  me — from  be¬ 
hind.  I’d  like  to  be  cleared  of  cowardice 
sometime.  You  can  afford  to  do  it.  She 
loves  you.  You  will  have  everything-  ;  I 
nothing — nothing  at  all.” 

There  was  a  note  so  thrilling,  a  golden 
timbre  to  the  voice,  an  indescribable 
melancholy,  so  affecting,  that  Hagar 
grasped  the  other’s  hand  and  said  :  “So 
help  me  God,  I  will  !  ” 

“All  right.” 

He  prepared  to  go.  At  the  door 
Hagar  said  to  him  :  “  Shall  I  see  you 

again  ?  ” 

“  Probably — in  the  morning.  Good¬ 
night.” 

Telford  went  back  to  the  hotel  and 
found  the  horse  he  had  ordered  at  the 
door.  He  got  up  at  once.  People  looked 
at  him  curiously,  it  was  peculiar  to  see  a 
man  riding  at  night — for  pleasure — and, 
of  course,  it  could  be  for  no  other  purpose. 
“  When  will  you  be  back,  sir?”  said  the 
groom. 

“  I  do  not  know.”  He  slipped  a  coin 
into  the  groom’s  hand.  “  Sit  up  for  me. 
The  beast  is  a  good  one  ?  ” 

“The  best  we  have.  Been  a  hunter, 
sir.”  - 

Telford  nodded,  stroked  the  horse’s 
neck,  and  started.  He  rode  down  towards 
the  gate.  He  saw  Mildred  Margrave 
coming  towards  him. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Telford,”  she  said,  “you 
forsook  us  to-day,  which  was  unkind. 
Mamma  says — she  has  seen  you,  she  tells 
me — that  you  are  a  friend  of  my  step¬ 
father,  Mr.  Gladney.  That’s  nice,  for  I 
like  you  ever  so  much,  you  know.”  She 
raised  her  warm  intelligent  eyes  to  his. 
“  I’ve  felt  since  you  came  yesterday  that 
I’d  seen  you  before  ;  but  mamma  says 
that’s  impossible.-  And  it  is,  I  suppose, 
isn’t  it?  You  don’t  remember  me?  ” 

“  I  didn't  remember  you,”  he  said. 

“  I  wish  I  were  going  for  a  ride,  too, 
in  the  moonlight — I  mean  mamma,  and  I, 
and  you.  You  ride  as  well  as  you  drive, 
of  course.” 

“  I  wish  you  were  going  with  me,”  he 
replied.  He  suddenly  reached  down  his 
hand.  “Good-night.”  Her  hand  was 
swallowed  in  his  firm  clasp  for  a  moment. 
“  God  bless  you,  dear  !  ”  he  added, 
then  raised  his  hat  auickly,  and  was 
gone. 

“  I  must  have  reminded  him  of  some 
one,”  the  girl  said  to  herself.  “  He  said 
‘  God  bless  you,  dear  !  ’  ” 

About  that  time  Mrs.  Detlor  received 
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a  telegram  from  the  doctor  of  a  London 
hospital.  It  ran  : — 

“  Your  husband  here.  Was  badly 
injured  in  a  Channel  collision  last  night. 
Wishes  to  see  you.” 

There  was  a  train  leaving  for  London  a 
half-hour  later.  She  made  ready  hastily, 
enclosed  the  telegram  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  George  Hagar,  and,  when 
she  was  starting,  sent  it  over  to  his  rooms. 
When  he  received  it  he  caught  up  a  time¬ 
table,  saw  that  a  train  would  leave  in  a 
few  minutes,  ran  out,  but  could  not  get  a 
cab  quickly,  and  arrived  at  the  station 
only  to  see  the  train  drawing  away. 
“  Perhaps  it  is  better  so,”  he  said,  “  for 
her  sake.” 

That  night  the  solitary  roads  about 
Herridon  were  travelled  by  a  solitary 
horseman,  riding  hard.  Mark  Telford’s 
first  ambition  when  a  child  was  to  ride  a 
horse.  As  a  man  he  liked  horses  almost 
better  than  men.  The  cool  stirring  rush 
of  wind  on  his  face  as  he  rode  was  the 
keenest  of  delights.  He  was  enjoying  the 
ride  with  an  iron  kind  of  humour.  For 
there  was  in  his  thought  a  picture — “The 
sequel’s  sequel  for  Hagar’s  brush  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  said  as  he  paused  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  to  which  he  had  come  from  the 
high  road,  and  looked  round  upon  the 
verdant  valleys,  almost  spectrally  quiet  in 
the  moonlight.  He  got  off  his  horse,  and 
took  out  a  revolver.  It  clicked  in  his 
hand. 

“  No,”  he  said,  putting  it  up  again, 
“  not  here.  It  would  be  too  damned 
rough  on  the  horse,  after  riding  so  hard, 
to  leave  him  out  all  night  !  ” 

He  mounted  again.  He  saw  before 
him  a  fine  stretch  of  moor  at  an  easy 
ascent.  He  pushed  the  horse  on,  taking 
a  hedge  or  two  as  he  went.  The  animal 
came  over  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  at 
full  speed.  Its  blood  was  up,  like  its 
master’s.  The  hill  below  this  point  sud¬ 
denly  ended  in  a  quarry.  Neither  horse 
nor  man  knew  it,  until  the  yielding  air 
cried  over  their  heads  like  water  over  a 
drowning  man,  as  they  fell  to  the  rocky' 
bed  far  beneath. 

An  hour  after  Telford  became  conscious. 
The  horse  was  breathing  painfully  and 
groaning  beside  him.  With  his  unbroken 
arm  he  felt  for  his  revolver— it  took  him 
a  long  time. 

“  Poor  beast  !  ”  he  said,  and  pushed 
the  hand  out  towards  the  horse’s  head. 
In  an  instant  the  animal  was  dead. 

He  then  drew  the  revolver  to  his  own 
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temple,  but  paused.  “  No,  it  wasn’t  to 
be,”  he  said :  “  I’m  a  dead  man,  any¬ 
way  !  ”  and  fell  back. 

Day  was  breaking  when  the  agony 
ceased.  He  felt  the  gray  damp  light  on 
his  eyes,  though  he  could  not  see.  He 
half  raised  his  head.  “  God — bless — 
you,  dear  !  ”  he  said.  And  that  ended  it. 

He  was  found  by  the  workers  at  the 
quarry.  In  Herridon  to  this  day — it  all 
happened  years  ago — they  speak  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  man  who  made 
that  terrible  leap,  and,  broken  all  to  pieces 
himself,  had  heart  enough  to  put  his  horse 
out  of  misery.  The  story  went  about  so 
quickly,  and  so  much  interest  was  excited 
because  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sent 
an  officer  down  to  bury  him,  and  the  new- 
formed  Aurora  Company  was  represented 
by  two  or  three  titled  directors,  that  Mark 
Telford’s  body  was  followed  to  its  grave 
by  hundreds  of  people.  It  was  never 
known  to  the  public  that  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  suicide.  Only  John  Gladney  and 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  knew  that  for 
certain. 

The  will,  found  in  his  pocket,  left  every¬ 
thing  he  owned  to  Mildred  Margrave — 
that  is,  his  interest  in  the  Aurora  Mines 


of  Lake  Superior,  which  pay  a  gallant 
dividend.  The  girl  did  not  understand 
why  this  was,  but  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  John  Gladney, 
her  step-father,  and  perhaps  (but  this  she 
never  said)  because  she  reminded  him  of 
some  one.  .  Both  she  and  John  Gladney, 
when  they  are  in  England,  go  once  a 
year  to  Herridon,  and  they  are  constantly 
sending  flowers  there. 

Alpheus  Richmond  showed  respect  for 
him  by  wearing  a  silk  sash  under  his 
waistcoat,  and  Baron  by  purchasing  shares 
in  the  Aurora  Company. 

When  Mark  Telford  lay  dead,  George 
Hagar  tried  to  take  from  his  finger  the 
ring  which  carried  the  taie  of  his  life  and 
death  inside  it  ;  but  the  hand  was  clenched 
so  that  it  could  not  be  opened.  Two 
years  afterwards,  when  he  had  won  his 
fame  through  two  pictures  called  The 
Discovery  and  The  Sequel,  he  told  his 
newly-married  wife  of  this.  And  he  also 
cleared  Mark  Telford’s  name  of  cowardice 
in  her  sight,  for  which  she  was  grateful. 

It  is  possible  that  John  Gladney  and 
George  Hagar  understood  Mark  Telford 
better  than  the  woman  who  once  loved 
him.  At  least  they  think  so. 


THE  END. 
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ARIS  has 
always 
been  noted  for 
its  cafes,  cabarets,  and  brasseries,  or 
whatever  name  we  choose  to  give  to 
those  places  where,  under  the  pretext 
of  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass 
of  beer,  smoking  a  cigar  and  casting  a 
glance  over  the  papers  of  the  day,  the 
Parisian  loses  the  best  of  his  time.  Some 
have  succeeded  in  getting  for  themselves 
a  world-wide  refutation  from  the  articles 
they  sell,  as  the  Brasserie  Pousset, 
for  instance,  renowned  for  the  quality  of 
its  beer,  and  the  brasserie  of  the  Rue 
Klondel  for  its  sour-crout.  Others  have 
become  famous  as  being  a  centre  of  easy 
intercourse  for  artists  and  poets.  Of 
these,  the  Chat  Noir  is  the  prototype. 

It  is  this  place  that  I  purpose  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  English  readers,  as  it  offers  an 
interest  of  its  own,  not  only  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  but  from  having 
attracted  thither,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  all  Paris — a  fact  remarkable  in 
itself.  This  increasing  and  brilliant  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Chat  Noir  is  entirely  due, 


it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  practical  sense 
ot  its  landlord  and  originator. 

This  man,  Rodolphe  Salis,  the  gentil- 
homme  cabaretier  as  he  styles  himself, 
is  one  ot  the  cleverest  publicans  who  ever 
dreamt  of  making  money  by  combining 
art  and  trade.  He  is  the  man  who,  after 
having  delivered  a  speech  purporting  to 
prove  that  the  Chat  Noir  is  the  place  in 
Paris  where  the  best  music  and  best  poetry 
are  heard,  and  the  choicest  company  is 
to  be  found,  hints  to  that  very  company 
the  well-known  invitation  :  “  My  lords, 
the  time  has  come  for  self-respecting 
gentlemen  to  ask  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
beer.” 

And  as  the  sentence  is  repeated  every 
half  hour,  conveying  an  order  which 
the  self-respecting  gentlemen  obey  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  protestation,  it  is  easily 
understood  how  Rodolphe  Salis,  who 
began  in  a  modest  cafe  on  the  Boulevard 
Rochechouart,  removed  three  years  after 
to  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  house 
in  the  Rue  Victor  Masse,  where  he  is 
established  now,  having  annexed  to  his 
cafe  a  play-house.  So  marked  was  the 
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success  of  this  venture  that  the  publican 
has  been  able  to  buy  a  little  cottage  in 
Normandy,  where  he  goes  at  times  to 
cultivate  his  own  land,  the  gentilhomme 
cabaretier  turning  into  a  gentilhomme  cam- 
pagnard. 

Rodolphe  Salis  began  life  in  the 
Ouartier  Latin  as  a  painter,  and  this  to  the 
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extreme  annoyance  of  his  father,  a  wine 
merchant  of  Chatellerault,  who  wanted 
his  son  to  be  a  tradesman.  How  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  earning  his  bread  in  this  career 
I  shall  not  dare  to  imagine.  But  he  soon 
found  out  that  his  artistic  talents  might 
be  advantageously  combined  with  some¬ 
thing  more  practical.  Recalling  the  wise 
maxims  of  his  father,  the  young  artist 
conceived  a  new  way  of  dealing  in  liquors. 

While  drinking  bocks  with  friends 
in  brasseries  decorated  in  the  mediaeval 


style  (as  the  fashion  had  just  originated), 
he  thought  of  opening  a  caf6,  on  the  same 
plan,  in  the  very  heart  of  Montmartre,  the 
favourite  rendezvous  of  artists,  musicians, 
and  poets  of  Paris,  and  of  adding  bright¬ 
ness  and  stir  to  the  charm  of  beer-drinking 
amidst  those  suggestions  of  the  middle 
ages —  that  stir  and  brightness  so  dear  to 
Parisians — enhancing  them  with 
songs  and  recitals  to  the  point. 

Rodolphe  Salis  was  created  to 
represent  a  picturesque  inn¬ 
keeper.  Tall,  with  reddish  hair— 
the  hair  cut  short,  and  red  and 
pointed  beard— with  grey-blue 
eyes,  cold,  resolute,  but  at  the 
same  time  cunning,  talking 
loudly,  freely  and  for  ever,  he 
is  and  looks  the  type  of  the 
cabaretier  moyen-age  as  print  and 
tradition  restore  him  to  us,  hav¬ 
ing  always  something  to  say 
to  his  customers,  with  whom 
he  drinks  unhesitatingly,  return¬ 
ing  the  politeness  in  compliments 
and  shaking  hands  on  parting 
with  everybody. 

So  Rodolphe  Salis  established 
his  cabaret,  Boulevard  Roche- 
chouart,  with  the  help  of  some 
artists,  his  friends,  among  whom 
Willette,  who  painted  for  the 
inside  decoration  of  the  house 
some  of  the  best  pictures  that 
the  then  already  very  prom¬ 
ising  artist  has  ever  produced 
— the  Moulin  de  la  Galette ,  Le 
Cavalier  de  la  Mort,  La  Chasse  a 
V Amour.  The  house  was,  be¬ 
sides,  furnished  in  the  purest 
Louis  XIII.  style,  with  tapes¬ 
tries,  panels,  tables,  chairs, 
settles,  and  a  gigantic  fire-place 
decorated  all  round  with  cats  in 
ceramic.  As  for  cats,  they  were 
to  be  found  everywhere,  living 
and  painted.  On  the  sign-post 
a  cat  greeted  you  «  at  the 
entrance.  On  winding  your 
way  among  the  tables  you  stumbled 
over  cats,  while  the  great  Chat  Noir 
herself  stood  by  the  fire-place,  mysterious 
and  serene  like  the  goddess  Sokhit  of 
Egypt. 

The  house  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
the  first,  the  larger  of  the  two,  where  the 
general  public  were  admitted,  and  the 
second  called,  with  Salis’s  usual  fantastic 
irony,  the  “  L’Institut,”  where  the  artists 
used  to  meet  before  beginning  to  recite 
or  play.  The  waiters,  more  conspicuous 
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and  useful  than  the  rest,  were  dressed 
like  regular  Academicians. 

The  Chat  Noir  opened  its  doors  in 
December,  1881.  Two  months  after, 
Salis  and  his  group  of  artists  and  poets 
decided  that  the  cabaret  should  have 
a  periodical  of  its  own.  And  lo  !  another 
way  for  the  son  of  the  wine  merchant  to 
puff  his  establishment  ! 

Emile  Goudeau,  a  poet,  author  of  some 
exquisite  verse  of  the  realistic  style, 
known  as  the  Revanche  des  Retes,  was 
entrusted  with  the  important  functions  of 
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Up  to  the  present  moment  this  innocent, 
but  at  the  outset  startling  reclame  is  still  in 
use.  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  eminent 
dramatic  critic  and  the  target  of  all  the 
young  artists  and  writers  of  France,  was 
adopted  by  the  cenacle  as  the  uncle  of 
all  the  contributors  to  the  Chat  Noir,  and 
this  adoption  led  them  to  have  regularly, 
in  the  paper,  articles  signed  Francisque 
Sarcey,  for  which,  of  course,  this  author 
could  not  quite  be  held  responsible.  M. 
Sarcey,  with  his  usual  philosophy,  laughed 
with  the  laughers.  But  this  has  not  saved 


chief  editor.  In  the  very  first  number 
appeared  this  self-speaking  advertisement: 

LE  CHAT  NOIR, 

CABARET  LOUIS  XIII. 

Fonde  en  1114  par  un  fumiste.1 

All  the  young  poets  and  artists  who 
had  been,  up  to  that  moment,  Salis’s 
customers,  contributed  to  the  paper, 
which,  at  its  start,  found  easy  means  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
very  many  eccentricities,  among  which  the 
following  might  be  cited  :  the  chief  editor 
was  irremovable,  but  the  editor’s  secretary 
was  to  be  replaced  every  week,  and  this 
was  the  more  attractive  as  the  secretary 
always  bore  a  great  name.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  this  weekly  paper  had 
successively  for  secretaires  de  redaction 
Jules  Grevy,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Meissonier,  &c.  Of  course 
nobody  protested. 

1  Established  in  1 1 14  by  a  humbug. 


him  from  experiencing,  now  and  then, 
unpleasant  surprises. 

One  example.  The  Chat  Noir  has  long 
been  the  place  of  resort  of  some  of  the 
best  pince-sans-rire  of  Paris.  The  two 
most  renowned  of  these  were  Sapeck, 
who  died  two  years  ago,  and  Alphonse 
Allais,  who  is  still  exercising  his  humour 
on  too  credulous  people.  It  is  the  latter 
who  played  M.  Sarcey  the  following  trick. 

A  young  provincial  poet  had  come  to 
Paris  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  capital 
and  its  great  men.  He  very  innocently 
gave  his  impressions  one  evening  at  the 
Chat  Noir  to  one  of  the  habitues  of  the 
cafe. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  this  gentleman, 
calmly,  “  in  coming  here  you  may  boast 
of  having  seen  one  of  the  greatest  won¬ 
ders  of  Paris.  You  have  furthermore 
this  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  behold 
to-night  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey.” 
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“  M.  Sarcey  is  here  ?  ”  asked  the  young 
man,  amazed. 

“  Here  he  is,”  said  the  man,  pointing  to 
Alphonse  Allais,  who  was  drinking  beer 
with  some  friends. 

And  taking  the  young  man  to  Allais,  he 
said  to  the  latter  : 

“My  dear  M.  Sarcey,  here  is  a  young 


•Le  Maitre  d’Armes. 


Jean-Paul  Laurens. 


Lille. 


SOME  PATRONS  OF  THE  CHAT  NOIR. 

man  who  wants  to  tell  you  how  much  he 
admires  your  talent.” 

Alphonse  Allais,  accustomed  to  jokes  of 
this  nature,  welcomed  the  visitor  : 

“  Much  flattered  indeed,  sir.  Please 
take  a  seat,”  and  calling  the  waiter  : 

“  Garmon,  un  bock  pour  monsieur  !  ’  ’ 

Then,  turning  to  the  young  man  he 
went  on  : 

“You  know  I  am  dull  only  in  the 
feuilletons  1  publish  in  the  Temps.  The 
paper  wants  it  I  can’t  help  it.  But 


when  I  am  at  the  Chat  Noir  I  am  quite 
another  man.” 

And  he  began  to  talk  on  lively  subjects 
of  Parisian  life,  giving  his  young  friend, 
now  and  then,  some  advice  on  dramatic 
literature  and  poetry. 

The  young  man  was  delighted. 

On  parting  the  would-be  Sarcey  shook 
hands  with  him,  but  soon  came  in 
again  and  said  : 

“  By  the  by,  I  have  forgotten 
to  tell  you  that  you  may  enjoy 
before  leaving  Paris  a  very  funny 
specimen  of  what  is  called  la  folie 
des  grandeurs.  There  is  an  old 
man  who  lives  at  No.  59,  Rue  de 
Douai,  and  who  is  so  fond  of  me 
that  he  has  actually  taken  my 
name.  He  calls  himself  Francisque 
Sarcey.  I  do  not  protest,  as 
this  mania  of  his  can  do  me  no 
harm.  But  go  and  see  him,  you 
will  enjoy  yourself  very  much.” 

The  young  man  called  at  the 
Rue  de  Douai  on  the  following  day, 
was  admitted  by  chance,  saw  the 
real  Sarcey,  and  could  not  help 
laughing.  On  the  critic  asking 
him  why  he  laughed,  he  said  : 

“  So  you  are  M.  Sarcey  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  M.  Sarcey  !  ” 
answered  the  author  impatiently. 

And  as  the  young  man  burst 
out  laughing  he  was  turned  out  as 
mad. 

To  this  kind  of  eccentricity 
puffism  was  soon  added,  and  pufifism 
under  two  faces,  lugubrious  and 

say. 

One  day  Salis  was  advertised 
as  dead.  The  newspaper  appeared 
in  mourning  with  an  obituary 
article  on  the  proprietor  of  the 
Chat  Noir.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  cabaret  there  was  a  bill  posted 
bearing  these  words  :  “  Oliver t 

pour  cause  de  deces.”  Salis  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  receiving  visitors  : 
he  said  he  was  the  deceased’s 
brother.  The  coffin  was  a  violoncello  box 
and  was  placed  amidst  mournful  decora¬ 
tions.  All'  those  who  entered  were 
asked  not  to  make  any  noise.  And  the 
speeches  soon  began,  all  running  bitterly 
against  Salis,  who,  keeping  himself  out  of 
sight  -behind  the  piano,  interrupted  the 
orators  when  too  hard  upon  him,  sobbing  : 

“  I  can  hear  no  more  !  pray  !  enough  ! 
I  can  hear  no  more  !  ” 

The  lively  side  of  puffism  was  repre¬ 
sented  one  dav  bv  the  coronation  of 
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Cazin. 
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Rodolphe  Salis  as  King  of  Montmartre.  that  fin  de  siede  development  of  the  magic 
The  gentilhomme  cabaretier  appeared  shin-  lantern  a  stage?  On  a  bright  slit  in 
ing  in  gilt  robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  the  wall  are  thrown  the  fantastic 

his  hands,  the  visitors  kneeling  before  silhouettes  of  the  young  poet’s  im- 

him.  Then  he  left  the  Chat  Noir,  accom-  agination,  clear-cut  and  defined,  pass- 

panied  by  artists  and  poets  dressed  in  ing  and  repassing  across  a  miniature 

mediaeval  costumes  and  armed  with 
halberds,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  a  danc¬ 
ing  establishment  of  Mont¬ 
martre, — all  the  way  along  the 
followers  shouting,  “  Vive  le 

Roi  !  ” 

If  the  different  sorts  ot 

redames  resorted  to  were  not 

always  palatable,  public  attention 
had  nevertheless  been  drawn  on 
the  Chat  Noir.  And  Salis  soon 
found  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  remove  his  cabaret  to 

some  more  central  place.  So  in 
1885  he  left  the  Boulevard 

Rochechouart  for  the  Rue  de 
Laval,  now  Rue  Victor  Masse. 

Here  the  cabaret  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  larger  scale,  as  it 
occupies  not  only  the  ground  floor 
but  also  the  first  story  where  the 
stage  is. 

Mounting  the  steps  of  the 
showily  decorated  entrance,  a 
reproduction  of  Houdon’s  statue 
of  Venus,  shining  under  the  electric 
light  amidst  palm  trees,  strikes  the 
first  brilliant  and  characteristic 
note  of  the  evening.  Turning 
through  the  doorway  on  the  left, 
you  enter  the  ground  floor  hall 
which  is  divided,  as  the  old  house 
used  to  be,  into  two  compartments, 
the  first  being  pompously  styled, 

“  La  Salle  des  Gardes,”  and  the 
other,  “  L’lnstitut,”  as  formerly. 

In  this  latter  room,  among  other 
pictures,  one  cannot  help  noticing 
the  conspicuous  one  of  Francois 
Villon,  the  celebrated  Bohemian 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
is,  of  course,  the  natural  patron 
of  the  house.  But  no  longer  are 
the  waiters  dressed  as  Acade¬ 
micians,  one  of  them  giving  me, 
the  other  day,  this  characteristic 
explanation  : 

“  Monsieur,  on  ne  trouve  plus 
de  costumes.” 


Lapic. 


Alphonse  Daudet. 

SOME  PATRONS  OF  THE  CHAP  NOIR. 


It  is,  however,  to  the  theatrical  enter-  cnrtoui  not  more^than  tour  or^  deve|. 

tainments  which  have  been  given  on  the  jirge,  f  diminutive  figures 

stage  of  the  Chat  Noir  that  ts  due  the  P-pe ^  th  artistic  charm, 

ihPrRt  Victor  M  B*  can  we  cal,  the  illusion  of  life  actunhtv. 
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The  ingenious  novelty  of  this  attempt 
has  naturally  met  with  complete  success, 
for  the  plays  have  all  presented  up  to  now, 
whatever  their  subject,  an  artistic  value 
and  an  artistic  rendering,  the  principal 
successes  having  been  :  La  Marche  aux 
Etoi/es,  by  George  Fragerolle,  Phryn'e ,  by 
Maurice  Donnay,  E Epopee  du  Petit  Caporal 
(Napoleon),  by  Caran  d’Ache,  La  Tentatioii 
de  St.  Antoine ,  by  Henri  Riviere.  Between 
the  intervals  songs  are  sung  by  the  best 
chansonniers  of  the  Chat  Noir.  Of  course 
every  artist  is  introduced  to  the  public  by 
Salis  himself,  to  whom  is  generally  intrust¬ 
ed  the  care  of  explaining  what  is  passing 
across  the  curtain. 

Many  a  Parisian  of  note  has  attended 
these  premieres  a  sensation.  The  late  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M. 
Floquet,  was  once  seen  there,  and  M. 
Melchior  de  Vogue,  the  academician,  and 
propagator  of  Tolstoi-ism  in  Paris,  did  not 
think  it  out  of  place  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  Chat  Noir  last  year  in  a  public 
lecture  at  the  French  Institute.  I  may  add 
that  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
so  alluringly  mingled  of  fancy  and  art,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  special  charm  on  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  who  more  than  once 
attended  these  performances. 

Some  of  the  young  artists  and  poets 
who  helped  Salis  in  popularising  his 


cabaret  have  now  acquired  an  individual 
reputation.  Among  these  Willette,  the 
painter  ;  Caran  d’Ache,  the  caricaturist  ; 
Emile  Goudeau,  Edmond  Haraucourt, 
Jean  Rameau,  poets  ;  Mac-Nab  and 
Jules  Jouy,  chansonniers.  Fancy  unre¬ 
strained,  blague  trembling  on  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  edge  of  impudence,  irony  that 
respects  nothing,  a  cynicism  which  some¬ 
times  halts  and  turns  to  tears— these  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  strange  literary 
air  of  the  Chat  Noir. 

As  for  Rodolphe  Salis,  success  has  not 
altered  him  in  the  least  ;  he  is  still  the 
same  man.  What  he  was  ten  years  ago 
on  the  Boulevard  Rochechouart,  you  will 
find  him  to-day  :  the  unwearied  and 
successful  follower  of  a  maxim  which  he 
has  made  his  own,  namely,  that  the  only 
way  for  artists  to  make  money  .is  to  treat 
art  as  a  trade  like  other  trades.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  you  may,  up  to  now,  at  the 
closing  of  every  performance,  see  the 
man,  with  that  grand  and  elaborate 
manner  which  suits  him  so  well,  rounding 
off  one  of  his  eccentric  speeches  on  Mont¬ 
martre,  capital  of  Paris,  or  on  Part  chat 
noiresque ,  with  the  unfailing  sentence  : 
“  My  lords,  the  time  has  come  for  self- 
respecting  gentlemen  to  ask  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  beer.” 


TALES  OF  REVENGE. 


“A  MODERN  SAMSON.” 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


With  Illustrations  by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE,  R.I. 


LITTLE  more  and  Jean  Rasteaux  would  have 
been  a  giant.  Brittany  men  are  small  as  a  rule, 
but  Jean  was  an  exception.  He  was  a  power¬ 
ful  young  fellow  who,  up  to  the' time  he  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  army,  had  spent  his 
life  in  dragging  heavy  nets  over  the  sides  of 
a  boat.  He  knew  the  Brittany  coast,  rugged 
and  indented  as  it  is, ~  as  well  as  he  knew  the 
road  from  the  little  cafe  on  the  square  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  father  on  the  hill-side  overlook¬ 
ing  the  sea.  Never  before  had  he  been  out  of 
sound  of  the  waves.  He  was  a  man  who, 
like  Herve  Riel,  might  have  saved  the  fleet, 
but  France,  with  the  usual  good  sense  of 
officialism,  sent  this  man  of  the  coast  into 
the  mountains,  and  Jean  Rasteaux  became  a 
soldier  in  the  Alpine  Corps.  If  he  stood  on 
the  highest  mountain  peak,  Jean  might  look 
over  illimitable  wastes  of  snowy  but  he  could 
catch  neither  sound  nor  sight  of  the  sea. 

Men  who  mix  with  mountains  become  as 
rough  and  rugged  as  the  rocks,  and  the 
Alpine  Corps  was  a  wild  body,  harsh  and 
brutal.  Punishment  in  the  ranks  was  swift  and 
terrible,  for  the  corps  was  situated  far  from 
any  of  the  civilising  things  of  modern  life, 
and  deeds  were  done  which  the  world  knew 
not  of ;  deeds  which  would  not  have  been 
approved  if  reported  at  headquarters. 

The  regiment  of  which  Jean  became  a  unit 
was  stationed  in  a  high  valley,  that  had  but 
one  outlet,  a  wild  pass  down  which  a 
mountain  river  roared  and  foamed  and 
tossed.  The  narrow  path  by  the  side  of 
this  stream  was  the  only  way  out  of,  or 
into  the  valley,  for  all  around,  the  little 
plateau  was  walled  in  by  immense  peaks  of 
everlasting  snow,  dazzling  in  the  sunlight, 

I  and  luminous  even  in  the  still  dark  nights.  F rom  the  peaks  to  the  south,  Italy 
might  have  been  seen,  but  no  man  had  ever  dared  to  climb  any  ot  them. .  The 
angry  little  river  was  ted  from  a  glacier  whose  blue  breast  lay  sparkling  in  the 
•  sunshine  to  the  south,  and  the  stream  circumnavigated  the  little  plateau,  as  it  tiying 
to  find  an  outlet  for  its  tossing  waters. 

Jean  was  terribly  lonely  in  these  dreary  and  unaccustomed  solitudes.  The  white 
I  mountains  awed  him,  and  the  mad  roar  ot  the  rivei  seemed  but  poot  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  dignified  measured  thunder  of  the  waves  on  the  broad  sands 

of  the  Brittany  coast  .  , 

But  Jean  was  a  good-natured  giant,  and  he  strove  to  do  whatever  was  required 
of  him.  He  was  not  quick  at  repartee,  and  the  men  mocked  his  Breton  dialect. 
He  became  the  butt  for  all  their  small  and  often  mean  jokes,  and  from  the  first  he 
was  very  miserable,  for,  added  to  his  yearning  for  the  sea,  whose  steady  roar 
he  heard  in  his  dreams  at  night,  he  felt  the  utter  lack  ot  all  human  sympathy. 


(>  SAMSON  SPRANG  UPON  THE  OFFICER,  LIFTED  HIM  LIKE  A 
HIM  WITH  A  SICKENING  CRASH  TO  THE  GROUND, 


CHILD  ABOVE  HIS  HEAD,  AND  DASHED 
WHERE  HE  LAY  MOTIONLESS.” 
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At  first  he  endeavoured  by  unfailing 
g-ood  nature  and  prompt  obedience,  to 
win  the  regard  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
became  in  a  measure  the  slave  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  but  the  more  he  tried  to  please  the 
more  his  burden  increased,  and  the  greater 
were  the  insults  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
;  from  both  officers  and  men.  It  was  so 
easy  to  bully  this  giant,  whom  they  nick¬ 
named  Samson,  that  even  the  smallest 
men  in  the  regiment  felt  at  liberty  to 
I  swear  at  him  or  cuff  him  if  necessary. 

But  at  last  Samson’s  good  nature 
seemed  to  be  wearing  out.  His  stock 
was  becoming  exhausted,  and  his  com¬ 
rades  forgot  that  the  Bretons  for  hundreds 
of  years  have  been  successful  fighters, 
and  that  the  blood  of  contention  flows  in 
their  veins. 

Although  the  Alpine  Corps,  as  a  general 
thing,  contain  the  largest  and  strongest 
men  in  the  French  Army,  yet  the  average 
French  soldier  may  be  termed  undersized 
when  compared  with  the  military  of  either 
England  or  Germany.  There  were 
several  physically  small  men  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  one  of  these,  like  a  diminutive 
gnat,  was  Samson’s  worst  persecutor. 
As  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  whom  the  gnat  could  bully,  Sam¬ 
son  received  more  than  even  he  could 
be  expected  to  bear.  One  day  the  gnat 
ordered  Samson  to  bring  him  a  pail  of 
water  from  the  stream,  and  the  big  man 
unhesitatingly  obeyed.  He  spilled  some 
of  it  coming  up  the  bank,  and  when  he 
delivered  it  to  the  little  man,  the  latter 
abused  him  for  not  bringing  the  pail  full, 
and  as  several  of  the  larger  soldiers  who 
had  all  in  their  turn  made  Samson  miser¬ 
able,  were  standing  about,  the  little  man 
picked  up  the  pail  of  water  and  dashed  it 
into  Samson’s  face.  It  was  such  a  good 
opportunity  for  showing  off  before  the 
big  men,  who  removed  their  pipes  from 
their  mouths  and  laughed  loudly  as 
Samson  with  his  knuckles  tried  to  take 
the  water  out  of  his  eyes.  Then  Samson 
did  an  astonishing  thing. 

“  You  miserable  little  insignificant  rat,” 
he  cried.  “  I  could  crush  you,  but  you 
are  not  worth  it.  But  to  show  you  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  any  of  you,  there,  and 
there  !  ” 

As  he  said  these  two  words  with  em¬ 
phasis,  he  struck  out  from  the  shoulder, 
not  at  the  little  man,  but  at  the  two  big- 
gest.men  in  the  regiment,  and  felled  them 
like  logs  to  the  ground. 

A  cry  of  rage  went  up  from  their  com¬ 
rades,  but  bullies  are  cowards  at  heart, 
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and  while  Samson  glared  around  at  them, 
no  one  made  a  move. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the  officer, 
and  Samson  was  placed  under  arrest. 
When  the  inquiry  was  held  the  officer  ex¬ 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
Samson  hit  two  men  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  insult  he  had  received,  while 
the  real  culprit  had  been  allowed  to  go 
unpunished. 

“  Ihey  deserved  it,”  said  Samson,  sul¬ 
lenly,  “  tor  what  they  had  done  before.  I 
could  not  strike  the  little  man.  I  should 
have  killed  him.” 

“  Silence  !  ”  cried  the  officer.  “  You 
must  not  answer  me  like  that.” 

“  I  shall  answer  you  as  I  like,”  said 
Samson,  doggedly. 

The  officer  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a 
lithe  rattan  cane  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
the  insubordinate  soldier  twice  across  the 
face,  each  time  raising  an  angry  red 
mark. 

Before  the  guards  had  time  to  interfere 
Samson  sprang  upon  the  officer,  lifted 
him  like  a  child  above  his  head,  and 
dashed  him  with  a  sickening  crash  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  motionless. 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  everyone 
present. 

“  I  have  had  enough,”  cried  Samson, 
turning  to  go,  but  he  was  met  by  a  brist¬ 
ling  hedge  of  steel.  He  was  like  a  rat  in 
a  trap.  He  stood  defiantly  there,  a  man 
maddened  by  oppression,  and  glared 
around  him  helplessly. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  punish¬ 
ment  for  striking  his  comrades,  there  was 
no  doubt  now  about  his  fate.  The  guard¬ 
house  was  a  rude  hut  of  logs  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  roaring  stream.  Into 
this  room  Samson  was  flung,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  await  the  court-martial  next 
day.  The  shattered  officer,  whose  sword 
had  broken  in  pieces  under  him,  slowly 
revived  and  was  carried  to  his  quarters. 
A  sentry  marched  up  and  down  all  night 
before  the  guard-house. 

In  the  morning,  when  Samson  was  sent 
for,  the  guard-house  was  found  to  be 
empty.  The  huge  Breton  had  broken  his 
bonds  as  did  Samson  of  old.  He  had 
pushed  out  a  log  of  wood  from  the  wall, 
and  had  squeezed  himself  through  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  There  all  trace  of 
him  was  lost.  If  he  had  fallen  in,  then 
of  course  he  had  sentenced  and  executed 
himself,  but  in  the  mud  near  the  water 
were  great  footprints  which  no  boot  but 
that  of  Samson  could  have  made  ;  so  if  he 
were  in  the  stream  it  must  have  been  be- 
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cause  he  threw  himself  there.  The  trend 
ot  the  footprints,  however,  indicated  that 
he  had  climbed  on  the  rocks,  and  there,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  him. 
The  sentries  who  guarded  the  pass  main¬ 
tained  that  no  one  had  gone  through 
during  the  night,  but  to  make  sure  several 


search  speedily  convinced  the  officers 
that  the  delinquent  was  not  there. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  until 
it  began  to  shine  even  on  the  northward¬ 
facing  snow  fields,  a  sharp-eyed  private 
reported  that  he  saw  a  black  speck  moving 
high  up  on  the  great  white  slope  south  of 


“  THE  OFFICER  DID  NOT  REALISE  THE  FULL 
SIGNIFICANCE  OF  WHAT  HE  SAW  THROUGH  THE 
GLASS.” 

men  were  sent  down  the  path  to  overtake 
the  runaway.  Even  if  he  reached  a  town 
or  a  village  far  below,  so  huge  a  man 
could  not  escape  notice.  The  searchers 
were  instructed  to  telegraph  his  descrip¬ 
tion  and  his  crime  as  soon  as  they 
reached  a  telegraph  wire.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  hide  in  the  valley,  and  a  rapid 
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the  valley. 
The  officer 
called  for  a  field- 
glass,  and  placing  it  to 
his  eyes,  examined  the 
snow  carefully. 

“  Call  out  a  detachment,”  he 
said,  “that  is  Samson  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.” 

There  was  a  great  stir  in  the  camp  when 
the  truth  became  known.  Emissaries 
were  sent  after  the  searchers  down  the 
pass,  calling  them  to  return. 

“  He  thinks  to  get  to  Italy,”  said  the 
officer.  “  I  did  not  imagine  the  fool  knew 
so  much  of  geography.  We  have  him 
now  secure  enough.” 


The  officer  who  had  been  flung  over 
Samson’s  head  was  now  able  to  hobble 
about,  and  he  was  exceedingly  bitter. 
Shading  his  eyes  and  gazing  at  the  snow, 
he  said  : 
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A  good  marksman  ought  to  be  able 
to  bring  him  down.” 

“There  is  no  need  of  that,”  replied  his 
superior.  “  He  cannot  escape.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  him.  He 
will  have  to  come  down.” 

All  of  which  was  perfectly  true. 

A  detachment  crossed  the  stream  and 
stacked  its  arms  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  which  Samson  was  trying  to 
climb.  There  was  a  small  level  place  a 
few  yards  wide  between  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  the  bank  of  the  raging  stream. 
On  this  bit  of  level  ground  the  soldiers 
lay  in  the  sun  and  smoked,  while  the 


officers  stood  in  a  group  and  watched  the 
climbing  man  going  steadily  upward. 

For  a  short  distance  up  from  the  plateau 
there  was  stunted  grass  and  moss,  with 
dark  points  of  rock  protruding  from  the 
scant  soil.  Above  that  again  was  a 
breadth  of  dirty  snow  which,  now  that 
the  sun  was  strong,  sent  little  trickling 
streams  down  to  the  river.  From  there 


to 


the  long  ridge  of  the  mountain  ex¬ 
tended  upwards  the  vast  smooth  slope  of 
I  virgin  snow,  pure  and  white,  sparkling 
in  the  strong  sunlight  as  if  it  had  been 
sprinkled  with  diamond  dust.  A  black 
speck  against  this  tremendous  field  of 
white,  the  giant  struggled  on,  and  they 
could  see  by  the  glass  that  he  sunk  to  the 
knee  in  the  softening  snow. 

“  Now,”  said  the  officer,  “  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  his  situation.” 

Through  the  glass  they  saw  Samson 
pause.  From  below  it  seemed  as  if  the 
snow  were  as  smooth  as  a  sloping  roof, 
but  even  to  the  naked  eye  a  shadow 
crossed  it  near  the  top.  That  shadow 
was  a  tremendous  ridge  of  overhanging 
snow  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  ;  and 
Samson  now  paused  as  he  realised  that  it 
|  was  insurmountable.  He  looked  down 
and  undoubtedly  saw  a  part  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  waiting  for  him  below.  He  turned 
and  plodded  slowly  under  the  overhanging 
ridge  until  he  came  to  the  precipice  at  his 
left.  It  was  a  thousand  feet  sheer  down. 
He  retraced  his  steps  and  walked  to  the 
similar  precipice  at  the  right.  Then  he 
came  again  to  the  middle  of  the  great  T 
which  his  footmarks  had  made  on  that 
virgin  slope.  He  sat  down  in  the  snow. 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  a  moment 
of  despair  the  Breton  must  have  passed 
through  when  he  realised  the  hopelessness 
of  his  toil. 

The  officer  who  was  gazing  through  the 
glass  at  him  dropped  his  hand  to  his  side 
and  laughed. 
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“  The  nature  of  his  situation,”  he  said, 
“  has  at  last  dawned  upon  him.  It  took 
a  long,  time  to  get  an  appreciation  of  it 
through  his  thick  Breton  skull.” 

“  Let  me  have  the  glass  a  moment,” 
said  another.  “  He  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  something.” 

I  he  officer  did  not  realise  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  he  saw  through  the 
glass.  In  spite  of  their  conceit  their 
skulls  were  thicker  than  that  of  the  per¬ 
secuted  Breton  fishermen. 

Samson  for  a  moment  turned  his  face 
to  the  north  and  raised  liis  hands  to¬ 
wards  heaven.  Whether  it  was  an  appeal 
to  the  saints  he  believed  in,  or  an  invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  distant  ocean  he  was  never 
more  to  look  upon,  who  can  tell  ? 

After  a  moment’s  pause  he  flung  him¬ 
self  headlong  down  the  slope  towards  the 
section  of  the  regiment  which  lounged  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Over  and  over 
he  rolled,  and  then  in  place  of  the  black 
figure  there  came  downwards  a  white  ball, 
gathering  bulk  at  every  bound. 

It  was  several  seconds  before  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  what  they  were  gazing  at  burst 
upon  officers  and  men.  It  came  upon 
them  simultaneously,  and  with  it  a  wild 
panic  of  fear.  In  the  still  air  a  low  sullen 
roar  arose. 

“  An  avalanche  !  An  avalanche  !  !  ” 
they  cried. 

The  men  and  officers  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  boiling  torrent.  Some  of  them 
plunged  in  to  get  to  the  other  side,  but 
the  moment  the  water  laid  hold  of  them 
their  heels  were  whirled  into  the  air,  and 
they  disappeared  helplessly  down  the 
rapids. 

Samson  was  hours  going  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  only  seconds  coming  down. 
Like  an  overwhelming  wave  came  the 
white  crest  of  the  avalanche,  sweeping 
officers  and  men  into  and  over  the  stream 
and  far  across  the  plateau. 

There  was  one  mingled  shriek  which 
made  itself  heard  through  the  sullen  roar 
of  the  snow,  then  all  was  silence.  The 
hemmed-in  waters  rose  high  and  soon 
forced  its  way  through  the  white 
barrier. 

When  the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
dug  out  from  the  debris  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades  they  found  a  fixed  look  of  the 
wildest  terror  on  every  face  except  one. 
Samson  himself,  without  an  unbroken 
bone  in  his  body,  slept  as  calmly  as  if  he 
rested  under  the  blue  waters  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany. 


Illustrated  by  PHIL  MAY  AND  DUDLEY  HARDY. 


AS  I  look  out  of  window  I  perceive 
opposite  a  demure  damsel  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  shaving-  a  military 
gentleman  in  a  dazzling  uniform.  One 
white  hand  rests  caressingly  on  his  head, 
and  the  other  is  gracefully  operating  on  his 
cheek.  He  smokes  a  cigarette  very  much 
at  his  ease.  As  he  has  been  sitting  there 
ever  since  I  arrived  in  Paris,  that  is  to 
say,  about  five-and-twenty  hours,  I  judge 
that  he  has  found  a  very  attractive  way 
of  killing  time.  The  truth  is  that  these 
two  young  people  make  a  picture  in 
brilliant  colours,  posted  on  the  wall  ;  it  is 
a  new  idea  in  the  shape  of  advertisement, 
and  it  forcibly  reminds  me  that  I  am  in 
the  city  of  new  ideas,  the  city  of  in¬ 
dividual  force,  the  city  of  the  signed 
article,  while  my  alter  ego  of  the  Whirligig 
is,  I  presume,  bending  in  philosophic  gaze 
on  the  pavements  of  London,  what  time 
they  rise  beneath  the  enchanter’s  wand  of 
vestrydom,  and  scatter  savoury  odours 
through  the  town.  Paris  is  prodigal  of 
new  ideas  even  at  this  season,  for  that 
thrilling  novelty  Rosmersholm  is  to  be 
produced  in  a  few  days,  and  if  the 
Parisians  should  prove  insatiate  of  Ibsen, 
they  will  be  regaled  with  A?i  Enemy  of  the 
People  and  the  Master  Builder.  There 
is  a  tremendous  struggle  between  the 
daring  spirits  who  let  in  the  flood  of 
foreign  drama,  and  the  patriots  who 
denounce  the  importation  of  what  they 
call  I'esprit  des  barbares.  Somehow,  I 
seem  to  have  heard  of  this  in  a  prior 
state  of  existence  ;  or  could  it  possibly 
have  been  amongst  the  performers  and 


the  paviors  in  the  Strand  ?  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  piquant,  however,  to  learn  that 
the  new  ideas  in  Paris  are  likely  to  be 


reinforced  by  Mr.  Pinero,  and  that  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  boulevardier  will  be  fascinated 
and  scandalised  by  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

Tradition  is  strong  even  in  a  city 
which  is  always  craving  for  some  new 
thing.  I  find  Paris  in  the  throes  of  a 
reaction  against  Yvette  Guilbert.  A  year 
ago  the  highly  seasoned  ballads  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Yvette  were  meats  beloved  of 
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the  Parisian  soul.  They  were  miracles  of 
effrontery  chanted  nightly  by  a  lithe 
young  woman  in  a  simple  white  costume, 
who  stood  with  her  arms  hanging  limp  at 
her  side,  or  casually  extended  with  a  mon¬ 
otonous  gesture,  which  suggested  much 
handling  of  trays,  before  Yvette  became 
a  public  idol.  Last  night  she  sang 
half-a-dozen  of  these  ditties  amidst  a 
diminuendo  of  applause.  A  music-hall 
audience  in  Paris  is  not  fastidious  on  the 
point  of  delivery,  and  when  gentlemen 
rise  in  their  places  and  cry  “  Assez !  ”  I 
take  it  that  the  chansons  of  Yvette  are 
over  ripe.  She  is  a  defiant  young  woman, 
and  seems  to  be  preparing  for  the 
threatened  reverse  of  fortune  by  an 
increase  of  impudence.  But  the  critics 
are  reminding  the  Parisians  of  an  earlier 
love.  “  ’Tis  thirteen  years,”  says  one, 
“since  I  used  to  buy  my  seat  at  the 
bureau  de  location ,  and  listen  to  Judic.” 
Then  followed  a  rhapsody  on  the  graces 


“  THF.  THROES  OF  A  REACTION  AGAINST  YVETTE 
GUII.BERT.” 

of  that  mature  songstress,  and  so  Paris  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  worship  once  more  at 
the  shrine  of  chaste  simplicity. 

In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  yesterday  I 
saw  a  dozen  ladies  disporting  themselves 
on  bicycles  in  costumes  which  would  rouse 
no  small  commotion  in  Piccadilly.  Some 
wore  knickerbockers  very  full,  like  the 
breeches  of  a  Zouave  ;  others  disdained 
these  as  a  futile  compromise,  and  boldly 
challenged  the  style  of  the  mere  man  when 
he  is  arrayed  for  prowess  on  the  moors. 
I  confess  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  that  I 


found  one  or  two  of  these  Amazons  very 
prepossessing  ;  but  my  enthusiasm  was 
dashed  by  the  aspect  of  some  riders  who 
were  designed  by  Nature  for  the  irre¬ 
proachable  obscurity  of  skirts.  Here  is 
the  consolation  for  men  who  dread  the 
incessant  encroachments  of  women.  No 
one  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  would 
deny  that  the  fair  chasseurs  mounted  or  on 
a  bicycle  is  much  more  graceful  than  her 
English  sister  who  studies  propriety  on  a 
bicycle  in  a  panoply  of  clumsy  drape-y. 
But  to  the  plain  woman  with  a  figure 
which  cannot  he  expressed  in  the  language 
of  compliment,  the  bicycle  costume  is  im- 
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possible,  and  it  is  to  the  plain  woman  that 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  must  look  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  masculine  supremacy. 

Yet  plainness  may  have  a  spiritual 
charm  of  its  own.  Wandering  amongst 
the  bookstalls  on  the  Quai  D’Orsay  I  saw 
the  custodian  of  one  of  them,  a  very  old 
woman  in  a  cap,  seated  on  a  bench,  in¬ 
different  to  possible  customers,  and  deep 
in  a  passionate  romance  with  a  yellow 
cover  She  was  wrinkled  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  but  Beranger  might  have  been 
inspired  with  a  song  had  he  seen  her  sit¬ 
ting  there,  renewing  her  youth  with  the 
mystical  elixir  of  fiction. 

“  Old  Time  knows  thee  too  well,  Lisette  ; 

His  shadow  has  not  passed  thee  by. 

Thin  and  gray  is  the  hair  of  jet, 

And  gone  the  lustre  from  thine  eye. 

Bent  is  thy  figure,  once  so  lithe, 

Bent  by  many  a  toilsome  pack  ; 

But  what  is  it  that  makes  thee  blithe, 

Thy  novel  with  the  yellow  back  ? 

Life  has  no  treasury  of  hope, 

And  Love  has  lost  his  flattering  tongue, 

Yet  age  is  but  an  envelope— 

Within,  thy  soul  is  ever  young. 

And  for  an  hour  thou  canst  forget 
Thy  days  are  as  an  empty  sack, 

And  fancy  ’tis  about  Lisette, 

Thy  novel  with  the  yellow  back.” 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  of  the 
signed  article  is  full  of  watchful  jealousies. 
Are  we  who  so  often  wield  the  anonymous 
quill,  or  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel  of 
pseudonyms,  as  fretful  as  those  Parisian 
scribes  who  affix  their  seals  to  every  para¬ 
graph  as  if  they  were  signing  receipts 
for  immortality?  Here  is  M.  Paul  de 


EVEN  WHEN  DOMESTICATED,  ARE  RATHER 
STARTLING.” 

Cassagnac,  who  begins  a  reply  to  an 
anonymous  assailant  by  calling  him  a 
tame  crocodile.  As  the  redoubtable  Paul 
also  observes  that  a  man  who  is  afraid  to 
sign  his  name  is  an  assassin  lurking 
behind  a  wall,  I  am  afraid  the  habits  of 
the  crocodile,  even  when  domesticated, 
are  rather  startling.  Imagine  a  fearless 
gentleman  pursuing  his  upright  way  when 
out  pops  a  great  swaggering  beast  who 
cannot  be  called  to  account  in  a  civilised 
manner  !  What  is  the  use  of  flinging 
your  card-case  into  his  monstrous  jaws, 
and  telling  him  to  name  his  seconds  and 
his  weapons  ?  - 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  signed  article 
in  France  is  a  sublime  impatience  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  It  is  never  necessary  to  quote  an 
opponent  to  sustain  your  case.  That  is 
the  prosaic  habit  of  anonymous  writers  in 
our  own  sluggish  island.  Here  in  Paris 
you  say  instead,  “  I  care  not  what  this 
monsieur  has  written.  I  do  not  like  him. 
There  lies  my  glove.”  I  see  that  M. 
Henri  Rochefort,  for  instance,  who  is 
forced  by  a  malign  destiny  to  absent  him¬ 
self  from  his  beloved  boulevards,  assumes 
that  M..  Zola  condemns  the  signature  in 
journalism,  and  then  proceeds  to  cudgel  one 
of  M.  Zola’s  novels.  “  I  was  not  present,” 
says  M.  Rochefort,  loftily,  “at  the  pre¬ 
tended  conference  of  Anglo-French  pub¬ 
licists  in  London.  I  should  have  been 
regarded  not  as  a  journalist,  but  as  an 
outlaw  pursued  by  a  decree  of  the  High 
Court,  and  so  I  betook  myself  to  Spa, 
where  there  is  less  carbon  in  the  air  than 
in  England  at  this  season  !  ”  Here  you 
have  an  offended  majesty  which  refuses  to 


illume  the  carbon  of  the  Guildhall  because 
there  is  a  rival  incandescence  in  the  person 
of  M.  Zola.  It  pleases  the  exile,  who  has 
dwelt  long  in  England  without  reproach 
and  almost  without  recognition,  to  assure 
his  readers  in  Paris  that,  had  he  attended 
the  conference  of  journalists,  he  would 
have  been  treated  as  no  better  than  a 
gaol-bird. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  overheard 
this  conversation  between  Gog  and  Magog 
at  a  certain  festival  in  the  Guildhall. 

Gog.  This  is  a  sorry  sight,  brother. 

Magog.  Ye  mean  these  furriners. 

Gog.  Foreigners,  brother. 

Magog.  There  ye  are  with  yer  finikin 
talk  !  Why,  ye’re  as  Frenchified  as  any 
of  ’em  !  I  stand  by  the  old  ways,  I  do, 
and  I  say  they’re  furriners,  and  they’ve 
no  business  in  our  ’all. 

Gog  {with  a  sigh).  I  shall  never  educate 
you,  brother.  But  you  are  right  about 
these  Frenchmen. 

Magog.  Who  are  they  ?  What’s  the 
Lord  Mayor  a-bowin’  and  a-sniggerin’  to 
’em  for  ? 

Gog.  The  chief  of  them  is  named  Zola. 
He  has  written  books  which  cannot  be 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  an  alder¬ 
man’s  daughter. 

Magog.  I  know.  Why,  there  was  a 
publishin’  feller  sent  to  prison  on  account 


“  PRETTY  GUESTS,  I  DO  THINK  !  THEY’RE  ONLY 
‘  MOSSOOS.’  ” 

of  ’em.  Serve  ’im  right.  Why  ain’t  this 
Zola  there  too,  instead  of  a-flauntin’  and 
a-jiggin’  in  our  ’all  ? 
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Gog  ( slightly  puzzled).  Well,  you  see, 
he  wrote  in  French,  and  the  publisher 
brought  out  the  books  in  English. 

Magog  ( with  much  indignation).  Ho, 
Hingland,  ’ow  is  thy  glory  fiz-zled  out  ! 
An  Englishman  in  gaol,  and'  a  Frenchy 
cuttin’  ’is  capers  in  our  ’all. 

I  Gog.  Hush  !  i  They’ll!  hear  you.  You’re 
interrupting  the  music: 

Magog.  I  don’t  care.  Music  be  blowed  ! 
Give  me  Bow  bells  ! 

Gog.  But  they  are  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
guests,  ye  know. 

Magog.  Pretty  guests,  I  do  think  ! 
They’re  only  “  Mossoos  ”  ;  there  ain’t  a 
Hesquire  among  ’em.  And  that  we 
should  live  to  see  ’em  struttin’  in  our 
’all  !  ( weeps ). 


It  was  amongst  the  books  on  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  that  I  lighted  on  a  rare  edition  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales.  One  of  them,  the 
Clerk’s  Tale,  struck  me  as  oddly  familiar. 
I  quote  the  first  few  lines  in  order  that 
students  of  Chaucer  may  compare  them 
with  other  editions. 

“  The  Devel  walked  nye  Canterbury  toune, 
Sadd  was  ys  steppe  and  heavie  was  ys  froune. 

‘  Houle,  wynds/  he  cryde,  1  and  thunder 
-splytte  the  skies, 

And  lymelighte  make  a  glyttre  in  mvne  eyes  ; 
For  hyther  cometh  one  I  would  ensnayre 
To  wr>te  a  playe,  and  putte  the  Devel  where 
He  styll  can  dryve  some  morttyles  to 
despayre  !  ’ 

Then  turnynge  to  a  gargoyle  shaype,  efisones, 
He  spyde  a  Clerk,  clept  Henry  Arthur  Jones.” 

“  The  Clerk  stood  musynge  with  a  douncaste 
eye  : 

‘From  dauncinge  gurles  and  bauble  shoppes 
I  fly 

To  seke  the  Devel  of  olde  minstrelsye  ; 

In  cup  and  Chaucer  tragedie  dystyll 
The  fearesome  spirite  of  infyrnale  yll, 

That  connoysseures  of  bogyes  maye  com- 
mende 

Mepyhsto — Satan,  with  Haymarkete  blende  ! 
But  stay — that  gargoyle  gryns  with  fieundishe 
glee  ! 

The  lymelighte  flashyes  with  diablerie 
Aye  talle  and  more  majestycalle  growes  hee — 
It  is — it  cannot — but  it  must  be  Tree  !  ’  ” 


To  the  spectators  of  the  Whirligig  of 
Time,  few  events  can  seem  more  natural 
than  revolutions.  For  the  mere  act  of 
going  round  in  a  circle  is  itself  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  mechanical  and  political 
meanings  of  the  word  are  strikingly 
similar,  if  not  identical.  Perhaps  some 
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original  genius  who  knows  a  little  of 
history  and  less  of  engineering  wilb 
become  famous  by  a  book  on  “  Mechani¬ 
cal  Law  in  the  Political  World.”  For 
the  use  of  that  distinguished  philosopher 
— when  he  comes— let  me  lay  down  one 
or  two  axioms  : — 

Revolutions  are  generally  produced  by 
cranks,  assisted  by  eccentrics. 

A  revolution,  in  most  cases,  implies  the 
revolver. 

A  small  force  will  cause  revolution,  if 
applied  at  a  distance  from  the  centre. 

All  which  doctrines  can  be  verified  by  a 
glance  at  South  America.  Especially  at 
Brazil  ;  which  (physically)  great  country 
has  been  in  a  state  of  veiled  or  open  civil 
war  ever  since  it  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  Democrat  by  deposing  the  mildest 
Emperor  that  was  ever  denounced  as  a 
“tyrant.” 

But  owing  to  its  long  torpor  under  the 
insidious  spells  of  monarchy,  Brazil  has 
hardly  yet  attained  to  the  proper  pitch 
of  political  virtue.  As  in  Chili  during 
Balmaceda’s  rule,  on  one  side  is  an 
ambitious  President  with  a  rabble  of 
soldiers,  on  the  other  a  constitutional 
faction,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  fleet. 
Here  is  all  that  any  could  need  for  proper 
massacres  and  infliction  of  almost  illimit¬ 
able  mischief,  without  any  hope  of  an 
immediate  decision.  The  President  can¬ 
not  well  get  a  navy  abroad  ;  the  Alabama 
award  bars  that  hope.  The  Admiral 
cannot  well  get  possession  of  the  capital 
without  troops,  and  troops  take  time  in 
the  making.  Probably  before  these  lines 
appear  in  print  the  contest  will  have 
ended  in  favour  of  the  navy.  A  fleet  can 
choose  its  time  and  place  of  attack. 

The  bombardment  of  Rio  seems  to 
have  been  comparatively  trivial,  the 
foreign  representatives  and  ships  of  war 
having,  with  very  doubtful  legality, 
intervened  to  restrict  the  attack  to  forts 
and  Government  buildings.  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  put  on  record 
her  entire  disappointment  at  the  tame 
and  innocent  character  of  the  scene.  It 
is  certainly  hard  that,  when  she  had 
stayed  to  see  horrors,  none  such  were 
on  show.  Doubtless  the  great  actress 
was  hoping  to  make  studies  for  a 
new  kind  of  stage  death.  She  has  died 
by  narcotic  poison  and  irritant  poison  ; 
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she  has  died  of  consumption  and  heart 
disease  :  pistols  and  daggers  have  taken 
her  life  many  times,  and  as  Cleopatra 
she  has  regaled  her  audiences  with  sudden 


“MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT  HAS  PUT  ON 

RECORD  HER  ENTIRE  DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  THE 

TAME  AND  INNOCENT  CHARACTER  OK  THE 
SCENE.” 

death  en  aspic.  Nay,  as  Joan  of  Arc  she 
has  perished  at  the  stake — a  process 
carried  out  on  one  occasion  with  almost 
fatal  realism.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
Sarah  has  yet  died  by  bomb  or  falling 
house  ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  she  had 
no  opportunities  for  dramatic  study  in 
the  Brazilian  revolution.  Think  what  a 
splendid  drama  of  South  American 
passion  and  politics  Sardou,  or  another, 
could  have  woven  round  her  figure  !  how 
grandly  she  would  defy  the  perjured 
President  or  the  anarchic  Admiral 
(according  to  taste),  and  how  nobly,  and 
yet  realistically  she  would  fall,  in  the 
street  or  on  the  deck,  struck  down  by  a 
fragment  of  shell  in  the  moment  of 
victory — or  defeat  !  And  now — we  may 
never  have  that  play  or  that  performance. 

But  really,  is  it  not  time  that  some  of 
the  less  anarchic  nations  of  Europe  came 
to  an  agreement  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  South  America  generally  ?  The 
present  inhabitants  and  owners  of  that 
magnificent  continent  are  not  only  as  a 
rule  passively  bankrupt,  but  are  becoming 
active  nuisances.  They  do  not  as  a  rule 
trouble  foreign  residents  much,  having 
regard  to  the  possible  consequences  ;  but 
indirectly  they  must  cause  great  annoy¬ 
ance  to  quiet  people.  A  heavy  shell 
coming  through  an  office  skylight  is 
none  the  less  disturbing  if  the  occupants 
know  that  the  missile  was  not  aimed 
specially  at  them,  and  was  merely  a 
protest  against  the  unconstitutional  con¬ 


duct  of  the  President.  And  a  business 
man  does  not  like  to  find  the  tram-car  he 
usually  catches  to  the  Exchange  serving 
as  a  barricade  and  the  street  where  he 
carries  on  business  raked  by  a  brisk  rifle 
fire  from  two  local  parties  with  unpro¬ 
nounceable  names  and  incomprehensible 
programmes. 

The  fact  is  that  in  South  America 
civil  war  is  far  too  easy.  The  mongrel  ; 
breed  that  calls  itself  “the  people”  of  j 
the  various  republics  of  that  continent 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do,  except 
— as  the  Americans  have  it — “revolute.”  j 
Commerce  and  industry  are  largely  ' 
carried  on  by  foreigners.  Local  politi¬ 
cians  (apparently)  live  by  not  paying  the 
interest  on  borrowed  money  :  towards 
which  happy  state  a  civil  war  is  an 
obvious  help.  It  is  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  make  civil  war  less 
remunerative  as  a  profession,  and  less 
pleasant  as  a  pastime.  Why  should  not 
an  American  millionaire,  or  syndicate,  or 
an  English  Chartered  Company  take  ‘ 
possession  of  Brazil,  and  run  the  country 
on  business  principles  ?  Two  million 
pounds  would  probably  do  it.  Halt  a  L 
million  would  raise  and  equip  a  picked 
force  of  five  thousand  men  ;  a  million 
would  provide  a  couple  of  cruisers  and  . 
hire  transport  steamers  :  and  there  would 
be  half  a  million  left  over  for  current 
expenses  and  the  purchase  of  patriots  on  : 
either  side. 


These  Brazilian,  Argentine  and  other 
warring  factions  all  maintain  that  they 
are  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism. 


“CIVIL  WAR  IS  FAR  TOO  EASY.  ” 
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It  Is  time  that  this  pretext  should  be 
exploded — with  those  who  make  use  of  it. 
Such  rabbles  have  no  business  with 
patriotism  ;  no  call  to  have  a  country  at 
all.  When  they  have  kept  some  kind  of 
order  and  done  some  kind  of  justice  and 
paid  their  way  and  developed  their  re¬ 
sources  for  a  few  years,  then  they  may 
talk  about  patriotism  and  constitutions 
and  politics.  Till  then  they  are  and 
remain,  not  nations  but  nuisances. 


It  is  not  generally  considered  wise  to 
reveal  the  editorial  history  of  a  periodi¬ 
cal  ;  but  it  has  been  pretty  well  known  for 
long  that  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  formerly 
conducted  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
\lllustrated  Magazine.  All  past  and  present 
readers  will  therefore  cordially  welcome 
his  appearance  as  manager  of  that  West 
End  theatre  which  may  be  called 

by  the  flippant  the  “  Comyndy.”  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  would  seem  to  be  an 
ideal  manager  in  many  respects — versed 
alike  in  art,  letters  and  the  drama,  skilled 
to  rule  the  press,  the  picture-gallery  and 
the  stage — -a  critic  of  experience  and  a 
creator  of  merit.  Already  he  has  made 
fm  auspicious  beginning  by  introducing 
to  the  public  a  fresh  group  of  Mr. 
Grundy’s  dramatic  children,  who  contrive 
in  the  happy  manner  of  the  stage  to 
“  Sow  the  Wind  ”  without  reaping  the 
customary  harvest.  If  only  all  our  own 
follies  could  lead  with  stage  inevitability 
to  the  “  happy  ending  ”  !  But  perhaps 
the  audience  of  the  tragi-comedy  called 


“  Real  Life  ”  has  a  hankering  after 
realism  and  demands  imitations  of  Ibsen. 
Could  we  not  persuade  the  Fates  to 
read  the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  see  how 


wrong  they  are  in  their  theory  of  the 
drama  ? 


Since  Mr. Traill  with  rash  daring  gave 
a  list  of  minor  poets  of  to-day,  the  cata- 


MR.  COMYNS  CARR. 

logue  has  been  growing  alarmingly.  He 
mentioned  if  I  remember  rightly,  some 
sixty-six  ;  but  the  number  of  the  Bards  is 
now  more  like  six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  enough  to  call  a 
writer  of  verse  a  “  minor  poet.”  There 
is  an  infinite  gradation  of  merit  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  There  are  not  a 
few  singers  whose  work  comes  below  that 
of  the  great  masters  rather  in  volume 
than  in  height  of  achievement  ;  many 
slender  aiguilles  of  song  shoot  their  points 
as  high  as  the  broad  Tennysonian  table¬ 
land.  Yet  a  compiler  such  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Miles,  who  has  edited  many  volumes  of 
selected  poems  of  the  century,  will  lump 
in  his  latest  selection  Mr.  Robert  Bridges 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  (or  would  if  Mr. 
Henley  would  let  him)  with  somebody  who 
writes  to  a  child — 

“  It  fills  me  with  a  sense  of  pain 
To  see  how  fast  thou’rt  growing.” 


Now  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Henley  are 
far  nearer  to — I  will  not  say  Tennyson, 
but  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley — than  is  the  writer  of  these 
lines  to  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Henley. 
Are  we  to  lump  all  the  grades  between 
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f :  THE  PERPETRATOR  OF  DRAWING-ROOM 
BALLADS.” 


these  extremes  as  minor  poets  ?  I  would 
suggest  that  a  new  classification  is  needed. 
Let  the  honourable  title  of  “  minor  poet  ” 
be  kept  for  those  whose  verse  has  an 
individual  note  of  real  poetry,  but  whose 


work  by  its  inequality  or  its  small  bulk 
cannot  be  ranked  with  that  of  the 
admittedly  great  poets.  Then  for  those 
who  are  mere  echoes,  but  creditable 
echoes,  good  workmen  in  verse,  let  the 
title  of  “minim  poets”  be  kept.  All 
below  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  poets  at 
all  ;  but  by  courtesy  we  may  call  them  so, 
and  denote  their  varying  modicums  of 
merit  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  minim, 
from  the  “crotchety”  singer  of  socialism 
down  to  the  “  demi-semiquavering  ”  note 
of  the  perpetrator  of  drawing-room 
ballads. 


Speaking  of  drawing-room  ballads, 
here  is  one  that  goes  to  a  little  Russian 
air  by  Donagrof.  I  call  it  an 

AUTUMN  SONG. 

“  Dear,  the  autumn  boughs  are  thinned, 
And  in  yellow  flakes 
Dead  leaves  rustle  in  the  wind, 

Till  the  rain  awakes  ; 

Golden  lights  and  azure  shades 
Melt  in  autumn  mist — 

All  our  nights  of  serenades, 

Days  wherein  we  kissed. 

“  Ah,  though  summer  days  be  done, 

Love  me  still,  my  heart ; 

Those  whom  joy  has  bound  in  one 
Sorrow  must  not  part. 

Though  the  dreary  forest  drips. 

Under  weeping  skies, 

Keep  me  summer  on  your  lips, 
Spring-time  in  your  eyes.” 


A  LOVE  LETTER. 
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TO  PHYLLTS. 

Thou  shalt  have  ribbands,  roses,  rings, 
Gloves,  garters,  stockings,  shoes,  and  strings 
Of  winning  colours,  that  shall  move 
Others  to  lust,  but  me  to  love. 

— These,  nay,  and  more,  thine  own  shall  be, 
If  thou  wilt  love,  and  live-with  me. 


Herrick. 


SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

No.  i. — The  Opal  of  Carmalovitch. 


IT'XARK  was  falling  from  a  dull  and 
[  1  9  humid  sky,  and  the  lamps  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  struggle  for  brightness  in 
f  Piccadilly,  when  the  opal  of  Carmalovitch 
-  was  first  put  into  my  hand.  The  day  had 
been  a  sorry  one  for  business  :  no  light,  no 
sun,  no  stay  of  the  downpourof  penetrating 
mist  which  had  been  swept  through  the  city 
by  the  driving  south  wind  from  the  late 
dawn  to  the  mock  of  sunset.  I  had  sat 
in  my  private  office  for  six  long  hours, 
and  had  not  seen  a  customer.  The 
umbrella-bearing  throng  which  trod  the 
street  before  my  window  hurried  quickly 
through  the  mud  and  the  slush  as  people 
who  had  no  leisure  even  to  gaze  upon 
precious  stones  they  could  not  buy.  I 
was  going  home,  in  fact,  as  the  one 
sensible  proceeding  on  such  an  afternoon, 
and  had  my  hand  upon  the  great  safe  to 
shut  it,  when  the  mirror  above  my  desk 
showed  me  the  reflection  of  a  curious- 
looking  man  who  had  entered  the  outer 
shop,  and  stood  already  at  the  counter. 

At  the  first  glance  I  judged  that  this 
:  man  was  no  ordinary  customer.  His 
dress  was  altogether  singular.  He  had  a 
black  coat  covering  him  from  his  neck 
to  his  heels,  a  coat  half-smothered  in 
astrachan,  and  one  which  could  have 
been  made  by  no  English  tailor.  But  his 
1  hands  were  ungloved,  and  he  wore  a  low 
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hat  which  might  have  been  the  hat  of  an 
office  boy.  I  could  see  from  the  little 
window  of  my  private  room,  which  gives 
my  eye  command  of  the  shop,  that  he 
had  come  on  foot,  and  for  lack  of  any 
umbrella  was  pitiably  wet.  Yet  there 
was  fine  bearing  about  him,  and  he  was 
clearly  a  man  given  to  command,  for  my 
assistant  mounted  to  my  room  with  his 
name  at  the  first  bidding. 

“  Does  he  say  what  he  wants  ?  ”  I 
asked,  reading  the  large  card  upon  which 
were  the  words, 

“  Steniloff  Carmalovitch  ”  ; 

but  the  man  replied, 

“  Only  that  he  must  see  you  imme¬ 
diately.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  him  at 
all.” 

“  Is  Abel  in  the  shop?  ” 

“  He’s  at  the  door.” 

“Very  well,  let  him  come  to  the  toot 
of  my  stairs,  and  if  I  ring  as  usual,  both 
of  you  come  up.” 

In  this  profession  of  jewel-selling — for 
every  calling  is  a  profession  nowadays 
we  are  so  constantly  cheek  by  jowl  wtfch 
swindlers  that  the  coming  of  one  more  or 
less  is  of  little  moment  in  a  day’s  work. 
At  my  own  place  of  business  the  material 
and  personal  precautions  are  so  organ¬ 
ised  that  the  cleverest  scoundrel  living 
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would  be  troubled  to  get  free  of  the  shop 
with  sixpennyworth  of  booty  on  him.  I 
have  two  armed  men  ready  at  the  ring  of 
my  bell — Abel  is  one  of  them — and  a 
private  wire  to  the  nearest  police-station. 
From  an  alcove  well  hidden  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  lower  room,  a  man  watches  by 
day  the  large  cases  where  the  smaller 
gems  are  shown  ;  and  by  night  a  couple  of 
special  guards  have  charge  of  the  safe 
and  the  premises.  I  touch  a  bell  twice  in 
my  room  and  my  own  detective  follows 
any  visitor  who  gives  birth  in  my  mind  to 
the  slightest  doubt.  I  ring  three  times, 
and  any  obvious  impostor  is  held  prisoner 
until  the  police  come.  These  things  are 
done  by  most  jewellers  in  the  West  End  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  them  either  unusual  or 
fearful.  There  are  so  many  professed 
swindlers,  so  many  would-be  snappers  up 
of  unconsidered  and  considerable  trifles 
that  precautions  such  as  I  have  named  are 
the  least  that  common  sense  and  common 
prudence  will  allow  one  to  take.  And  they 
have  saved  me  from  loss,  as  they  have 
saved  others,  again  and  again. 

I  had  scarce  given  my  instructions  to 
Michel,  my  assistant — a  rare  reader  of 
intention  and  a  fine  judge  of  faces — when 
the  shabby-genteel  man  entered.  Michel 
placed  a  chair  for  him  on  the  opposite  side 
of  my  desk,  and  then  left  the  room.  There 
was  no  more  greeting  between  the  new¬ 
comer  and  myself  than  a  mutual  nodding 
of  heads  ;  and  he  on  his  part  fell  at  once 
upon  his  business-.  He  took  a  large 
paper  parcel  from  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat  and  began  to  unpack  it,  but  there 
was  so  much  paper,  both  brown  and 
tissue,  that  I  had  some  moments  of 
leisure  in  which  to  examine  him  more 
closely  before  we  got  to  talk.  I  set  him 
down  in  my  mind  as  a  man  hover¬ 
ing  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  middle 
age,  a  man  with  infinite  distinction 
marked  in  a  somewhat  worn  face,  and 
with  some  of  the  oldest  clothes  under  the 
shielding  long  coat  that  I  have  ever 
looked  upon.  These  I  saw  when  he  un¬ 
buttoned  the  enveloping  cape  to  get  at 
his  parcel  in  the  inner  pocket  ;  and  while 
he  undid  it,  I  could  observe  that  his  fingers 
were  thin  as  the  talons  of  a  bird,  and  that 
he  trembled  all  over  with  the  mere  effort 
of  unloosing  the  string. 

The  operation  lasted  some  minutes. 
He  spoke  no  word  during  that  time,  but 
when  he  had  reduced  the  coil  of  brown 
paper  to  a  tiny  square  of  wash-leather  I 
asked  him, 

“  Have  you  something  to  show  me?” 


He  looked  up  at  me  with  a  pair  of 
intensely,  ridiculously  blue  eyes,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Should  I  undo  all  these  papers  if  I 
had  not  ?  ”  he  responded  ;  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  a  man  who,  from  a 
verbal  point  of  view,  stood  objectionably 
upon  the  defensive. 

“  What  sort  of  a  stone  is  it  ?  ”  I  went 
on  in  a  somewhat  uninterested  tone  of 
voice,  “not  a  ruby, -‘I  hope;  I  have  just 
bought  a  parcel  of  rubies.” 

By  way  of  answer  he  opened  the  little 
washleather  bag,  and  taking  up  my  jewel 
tongs,  which  lay  at  his  hand,  he  held  up 
an  opal  of  such  prodigious  size  and 
quality  that  I  restrained  myself  with 
difficulty  from  crying  out  at  the  sight  of 
it.  It  was  a  Cerwenitza  stone,  I  saw  at 
a  glance,  almost  a  perfect  circle  in  shape, 
and  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter. 
There  was  a  touch  of  the  oxide  in  its 
colour  which  gave  it  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  black  in  the  shade  of  its  lights  ;  but 
for  wealth  of  hue  and  dazzling  richness 
in  its  general  quality  it  surpassed  any 
stone  I  have  known,  even  that  in  the 
imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna.  So  brilliant 
was  it,  so  fascinating  in  the  ever-changing 
play  of  its  amazing  variegations,  so  per¬ 
fect  in  every  characteristic  of  the  finest 
Hungarian  rubies  that  for  some  moments 
I  let  the  man  hold  it  out  to  me,  and  said 
no  word.  There  was  running  through  my 
mind  the  question  which  must  have  arisen 
under  such  circumstances,  Where  had  he 
got  it  from  ?  He  had  stolen  it,  I  concluded 
at  the  first  thought  ;  and  again  at  the 
second,  How  else  could  a  man  who  wore 
rags  under  an  astrachan  coat  have  come 
to  the  possession  of  a  gem  upon  which 
the  most  commercial  instinct  would  have 
hesitated  to  set  a  price  ? 

I  had  fully  determined  that  I  was  face 
to  face  with  a  swindler  when  his  exclama¬ 
tion  reminded  me  that  he  expected  me  to 
speak. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “  are  you  frightened 
to  look  at  it  ?  ” 

He  had  been  holding  out  the  tongs  in 
which  he  gripped  the  stone  lightly  for 
some  seconds,  and  I  had  not  yet  ventured’ 
to  touch  them,  sitting,  I  do  not  doubt, 
with  surprise  written  all  over  my  face. 
But  when  he  spoke  I  took  the  opal  from 
him  and  turned  my  strong  glass  upon  it. 

“  You  seem  to  have  brought  me  a  fine 
thing,”  I  said  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 
“  Is  it  a  stone  with  a  history  ?  ” 

“It  has  no  history — at  least,  none  that 
I  should  care  to  write.” 
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first  sight  of  them  ;  if  he  were  a  swindler, 
he  would  endeavour  to  s'teal  them.  In 
either  case  the  test  was  useful.  And  I 
took  care  to  turn  my  back  upon  him 
while  I  examined  the  opal,  to  give  him 
every  opportunity  of  filling  h'is  pockets 
should  he  choose. 

When  I  had  the  jewel  under  the  powerful 
light  of  an  unshaded  incandescent  lamp, 
I  could  see  that  it  merited  all  the 
appreciation  I  had  bestowed  upon  it  at 
first  sight.  It  was  flawless,  wanting  the 
demerit  of  a  single  mark  which  could  be 
pointed  to  in  depreciation  of  its  price. 
For  play  of  colour  and  radiating  generosity 
of  hues,  I  have  already  said  that  no  man 
has  seen  its  equal.  I  put  it  in  the  scales, 
called  Michel  to  establish  my  own 
opinions,  tried  it  by  every  test  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  gem  so  fragile  and  so  readily 
harmed,  and  came  to  the  only  conclusion 
possible— that  it  was  a  stone  which  would 
make  a  sensation  in  any  market,  and  call 


[  “  ‘WELL,’”  HE  SAID,  “  ‘ARE  YOU  FRIGHTENED  TO 


|  “  And  yet,”  I  continued,  “  there  cannot 

be  three  larger  opals  in  Europe  ;  do  you 
know  the  stone  at  Vienna  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  ;  but  it  has  not  the  black  of 
;  this,  and  is  coarser.  This  is  an  older 
stone,  so  far  as  the  birth  of  its  discovery 
goes,  by  a  hundred  years.” 

I  thought  that  he  was  glib  with  his 
tale  for  a  man  who  had  such  a  poor  one  ; 
and  certainly  he  looked  me  in  the  face 
f  with  amazing  readiness.  He  had  not  the 
eyes  of  a  rogue,  and  his  manner  was  not 
that  of  one  criminally  restless. 

w 

“  If  you  will  allow  me,”  I  said,  when  I 
had  looked  at  the  stone  for  a  few  moments, 
“  I  will  examine  this  under  the  brighter 
light  there  ;  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
amuse  .yourself  with  this  parcel  of 
rubies.” 

This  was  a  favourite  little  trick  of  mine. 
I  had  two  or  three  parcels  of  stones  to 
show  to  any  man  who  came  to  me  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  sorry  and  palpably  poor  story  ; 

I  and  one  of  these  I  then  took  from 
my  desk,  and  spread  upon  the  table 
(  under  the  eyes  of  the  Russian.  The 
i  stones  were  all  imitation,  and  worth  no 
more  than  sixpence  apiece.  If  he  were  a 
judge,  he  would  discover  the  cheat  at  the 
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bids  from  all  the  Courts  in  Europe.  It 
remained  for  me  to  learn  the  history  of  it, 
and  with  that  I  went  back  to  my  desk  and 
resumed  the  conversation,  first  glancing; 
at  the  sham  parcel  of  rubies  to  find  that 
the  man  had  not  even  looked  at  them. 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  opal,”  I  said  ;  “  the 
finest  ever  put  before  me.  You  have 
come  here  to  sell  it,  I  presume?” 

“  Exactly  ;  I  want  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  it.” 

“And  if  I  make  you  a  bid,  you  are 
prepared  to  furnish  me  with  the  history 
both  of  it  and  of  yourself?  ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemp¬ 
tuously.  “  If  you  think  that  I  have  stolen 
it,  we  had  better  close  the  discussion  at 
once.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  my 
history  to  every  tradesman  I  deal  with.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  I,  “you  have 
wasted  your  time.  I  buy  no  jewels  that 
I  do  not  know  all  about.” 

His  superciliousness  was  almost  im¬ 
pertinent.  It  would  have  been  quite  so 
it  it  had  not  been  dominated  by  an  absurd 
and  almost  grotesque  pride  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  his  temper.  I  was  sure  then 
that  he  was  either  an  honest  man  or  the 
best  actor  I  had  ever  seen. 

“  Think  the  matter  over,”  I  added  in  a 
less  indifferent  tone  ;  “  I 
am  certain  that  you  will 
then  acquit  me  of  un¬ 
reasonableness.  Call  here 
again  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  we  will  have  a  chat 
about  it.” 

This  softer  speech 
availed  me  as  little  as  the 
other.  He  made  no  sort 
of  answer  to  it,  but  pack¬ 
ing  his  opal  carefully  again, 
he  rose  abruptly  and  left 
the  shop.  As  he  went,  I 
touched  my  bell  twice, 
and  Abel  followed  him 
quietly  down  Piccadilly, 
while  I  sent  a  line  to 
Scotland  Yard  informing 
the  Commissioners  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  man  as 
the  Russian  in  London,  and 
of  the  Gargantuan  jewel 
which  he  carried.  Then 
I  went  home  through  the 
fog  and  the  humid  night, 
but  my  way  was  lighted 
by  a  memory  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  gem  I  had  seen, 
and  the  hunger  for  the 
opal  was  already  upon  me. 


The  inquiry  at  Scotland  Yard  proved 
quite  futile.  The  police  telegraphed  to 
Paris,  to  Berlin,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
New  York,  but  got  no  tidings  either  of  a 
robbery  or  of  the  man  whom  mere  cir¬ 
cumstances  pointed  at  as  a  pretender. 
This  seemed  to  me  the  more  amazing 
since  I  could  not  conceive  that  a  stone 
such  as  this  was  should  not  have  made  a 
sensation  in  some  place.  Jewels  above 
all  material  things  do  not  hide  their  light 
under  bushels.  Let  there  be  a  great  find 
at  Kimberley  or  in  the  Burmese  mines  ; 
let  a  fine  emerald  or  a  perfect  turquoise 
be  brought  to  Europe,  and  every  dealer 
in  the  country  knows  its  weight,  its 
colour,  and  its  value  before  three  days 
have  passed.  If  this  man,  who  hugged 
this  small  fortune  to  him,  and  without  it 
was  a  beggar,  had  been  a  worker  at 
Cerwenitza  he  would  have  told  me  the 
fact  plainly.  But  he  spoke  of  the  opal 
being  older  even  than  the  famous  and 
commonly  cited  specimen  at  Vienna.  How 
came  it  that  he  alone  had  the  history  of 
such  an  ancient  gem  ?  There  was  only 
one  answer  to  such  a  question — the 
history  of  his  possession  of  it,  at  any  rate, 
would  not  bear  inquiry. 

Such  perplexity  was  not  removed  by 
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Abel’s  account  of  his  journey  after 
Carmalovitch.  He  had  followed  the  man 
from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford  Circus  ;  thence, 
after  a  long  wait  in  Regent’s  Park,  where 
the  Russian  sat  for  at  least  an  hour  on  a 
seat  near  the  Botanical  Gardens  entrance, 
to  a  small  house  in  Boscobel  Place.  This 
was  evidently  a  lodging-house,  offering 
that  fare  of  shabbiness  and  dirt  which 
must  perforce  be  attractive  to  the  needy. 
There  was  a  light  burning  at  the  window 
of  the  pretentiously  poor  drawing-room 
when  the  man  arrived,  and  a  girl,  ap¬ 
parently  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  came  down  into  the  hall  to  greet 
him,  the  pair  afterwards  showing  at  the 
window  for  a  moment  before  the  blinds 
•were  drawn.  An  inquiry  by  my  man  for 
apartments  in  the  house  elicited  only  a 
shrill  cackle  and  a  negative  from  a 
shuffling  hag  who  answered  the  knock. 
A  tour  of  the  little  shops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  provided  the  further  clue  “that 
they  paid  for  nothing.”  This  suburban 
estimation  of  personal  worth  was  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  rags  beneath  the  astrachan  coat. 


The  Russian  was  a  poor  man  ;  except  for 
the  possession  of  the  jewel,  he  was  near 
to  being  a  beggar.  And  yet  he  had  not 
sought  to  borrow  money  of  me  ;  and  he 
had  put  the  price  of  ^50,000  upon  his 
property. 

All  these  things  did  not  leave  my  mind 
for  the  next  week.  I  was  in  daily  com¬ 
munication  with  Scotland  Yard,  but 
absolutely  to  no  purpose.  Their  sharpest 
men  handled  the  case,  and  confessed  that 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  We  had 
the  house  in  Boscobel  Place  watched,  but, 
so  far  as  we  could  learn,  Carmalovitch, 
as  he  called  himself,  never  left  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  betrayed 
exceedingly  poor  judgment  in  raising 
the  question  at  all.  As  the  days  went 
by  I  suffered  that  stone  hunger  which 
a  student  of  opals  alone  can  know.  I 
began  to  believe  that  I  had  lost  by  my 
folly  one  of  the  greatest  possessions  that 
could  come  to  a  man  in  my  business. 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  child- 
•  ishness  to  go  to  the  house,  and  reopen 
the  negotiations,  for  I  could  not  bid 
for  that  which  the  first  telegram  from 
the  Continent  might  prove  to  be  feloni¬ 
ously  gotten  ;  and  the  embarkation  of 
such  a  sum  as  was  asked  was  a  matter 
not  for  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but 
for  the  closest  deliberation,  to  say  nothing 
of  financial  preparation.  Yet  I  would 
have  given  fifty  pounds  if  the  owner  of  it 


had  walked  into  my  office  again  ;  and  I 
never  heard  a  footstep  in  the  outer  shop 
during  the  week  following  his  visit  but 
I  looked  up  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
him. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  I  thought  that 
I  had  got  to  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  opal  mystery,  when  one  morning, 
the  moment  after  I  had  entered  my  office, 
Michel  told  me  that  a  lady  wished  to  see 
me.  I  had  scarce  time  to  tell  him  that  I 
could  see  no  one  for  an  hour  when  the 
visitor  pushed  past  him  into  the  office, 
and  sat  herself  down  in  the'  chair  before 
my  writing  desk.  As  in  all  business, 
we  appreciate,  and  listen  to,  impertin¬ 
ence  in  the  jewel  trade,  and  when  I 
observed  the  magnificent  impudence  of 
the  young  lady,  I  asked  Michel  to  leave 
us,  and  waited  for  her  to  speak.  She 
was  a  delicate-looking  woman,  an  Italian, 

I  thought,  from  the  dark  hue  of  her  skin 
and  the  lustrous  beauty  of  her  eyes  ;  but 
she  was  exceedingly  shabbily  dressed, 
and  her  hands  were  ungloved.  She  wras 
not  a  woman  vou  would  have  marked 
in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre  as  the  fit  subject 
for  an  advertising  photographer ;  but 
there  was  great  sweetness  in  her  face, 
and  those  signs  of  bodily  weakness  and 
want  of  strength  which  so  often  enhance 
a  woman’s  beauty.  When  she  spoke, 
although  she  had  little  English,  her  voice 
was  well  modulated  and  remarkably 
pleasing. 

“  You  are  Monsieur  Bernard  Sutton  ?  ” 
she  asked,  putting  one  hand  upon  my 
table,  and  the  other  between  the  buttons 
of  her  bodice. 

I  bowed  in  answer  to  her. 

“You  have  met  my  husband — I  am 
Madame  Carmalovitch — he  was  here,  it  is 
three  days,  to  sell  you  an  opal.  I  have 
brought  it  again  to  you  now,  for  I  am 
sure  you  wish  to  buy  it.” 

“You  will  pardon  me,”  I  said,  “  but  1 
am  waiting  for  the  history  of  the  jewel 
which  your  husband  promised  me.  I 
rather  expected  that  he  would  have  sent 
it.” 

“  I  know  !  oh,  I  know  so  well  ;  and  1 
have  asked  him  many  times,  she 
answered  ;  “  but  you  can  believe  me,  he 
will  tell  of  his  past  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
me  But  he  is  honest  and  true  ,  thete  is 
not  such  a  man  in  all  your  city  and  he 
has  suffered.  You  may  buy  this  beautiful 
thing  now,  and  you  will  never^  regret  it. 
I  tell  you  so  from  all  my  heart.  ” 

“But  surely,  Madame,”  I  said,  “you 
must  see  that  I  cannot  pay  such  a  price 
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as  your  husband  is  asking-  for  his  property 
if  he  will  not  even  tell  me  who  he  is,  or 
where  he  comes  from.-'’ 

“  Yes,  that  is  it — not  even  to  me  has 
he  spoken  of  these  things.  I  was  married 
to  him  six  years  now  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
he  has  always  had  the  opal  which  he  offers 
to  you.  We  were  rich  then,  but  we  have 
known  suffering,  and  this  alone  is  left  to 


moment.  The  stone  was  dimming.  It 
had  lost  colour  since  I  had  seen  it ;  it  had 
lost,  too,  I  judged,  at  least  one-third  of 
its  value.  1  had  heard  the  old  woman’s 
tales  of  the  capricious  changefulness  of 
this  remarkable  gem,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  witnessed  for  myself 
such  an  unmistakable  depreciation.  The 
woman  read  the  surprise  in  my  eyes,  and 
answered  my  thoughts, 


“‘YOU  ARE  MONSIEUR  BERNARD  SUTTON?’  SHE  ASKED.” 


herself  thoughtful,  and 
her  dark  eyes  touched 
with  tears. 

“  You  see  what  I  see,” 
she  said.  “The  jewel 
that  you  have  in  your 
hand  is  the  index  to  my 
husband’s  life.  He  has 
told  me  so  often. 
When  he  is  well,  it  is 
well  ;  when  hope  has 
come  to  him,  the  lights 
which  shine  there  are 
as  the  light  of  his  hope  ; 
when  he  is  ill,  the  opal 
fades  ;  when  he  dies,  it 
will  die  too.  That  is 
what  I  believe  and  he 
believes  ;  it  is  what  his 
father  told  him  when 
he  gave  him  the  treasure, 
nearly  all  that  was  left 
of  a  great  fortune.” 

This  tale  astounded 
me  ;  it  betrayed  absurd 
superstition,  but  it  was 
the  first  ray  of  coherent 
explanation  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  the 
case.  I  took  up  the 
thread  with  avidity  and 
pursued  it. 

“  Your  husband’s  fa- 
ther  was  a  rich  man  ?  ” 
I  asked.  “Is  he 
dead  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  with 
a  start,  then  dropped 
her  eyes  quickly,  and 
mumbled 


something. 
Her  hesitation  was 


so 


us.  You  will  buy  it  of  my  husband,  for 
you  in  all  this  London  are  the  man 


to  buy  it. 


money  ;  it  must  give  you 


It  will  give  you  fame  and 
both,  for  we 
ask  but  forty  thousand  pounds  for  it.” 

I  started  at  this.  Here  was  a  drop  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  upon  the  price  asked 
but  fifteen  days  ago.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
I  took  up  the  gem,  which  the  woman  had 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  saw  in  a 


marked  that  I  put  her  whole  story  from  . 

me  as  a  .clever  fabrication,  and  returned 
#  ' 
again  to  the  theorv  of  robbery. 

“  Madame,”  I  said,  “  unless  your 
husband  can  add  to  that  which  you  tell 
me,  I  shall  be  unable  to  purchase  your 
jewel.” 

“Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  don’t  say 
that  !  ”  she  cried  ;  “  we  are  so  poor,  we 
have  hardly  eaten  for  days  !  Come  and  see 
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Monsieur  Carmalovitch  and  he  shall  tell 
you  all  ;  I  implore  you,  and  you  will 
never  regret  this  kindness  !  Mv  husband 
is  a  good  friend,  he  will  reward  your 
friendship.  You  will  not  refuse  me  this  ?  ” 

It  is  hard  to  deny  a  pretty  woman  ;  it 
is  harder  still  when  she  pleads  with  tears 
in  her  voice.  I  told  her  that  I  would  go 
and  see  her  husband  on  the  following 
evening  at  nine  o’clock  ;  and  counselled 
her  to  persuade  him  in  the  between  time 
to  be  frank  with  me,  since  frankness  alone 
could  avail  him.  She  accepted  my  advice 
with  gratitude,  and  left  as  she  had  come, 
her  pretty  face  made  handsomer  by  its  look 
of  gloom  and  pensiveness.  Then  I  fell  to 
thinking  upon  the  wisdom,  or  want  of  wis¬ 
dom,  in  the  promise  I  had  given.  Stories 
of  men  drugged,  or  robbed,  or  murdered  by 
jewel  thieves  crowded  upon  my  mind,  but 
always  with  the  recollection  that  I  should 
carry  nothing  to  Boscobel  Place.  A  man 
who  had  no  more  upon  him  than  a  well- 
worn  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  Swiss  lever 
watch  in  a  silver  case,  such  as  I  carry 
invariably,  would  scarce  be  quarry  for 
the  most  venturesome  shop-hawk  that  the 
history  of  knavery  has  made  known  to  us. 
I  could  risk  nothing  by  going  to  the  house, 
I  was  sure  ;  but  I  might  get  the  opal,  and 
for  that  I  longed  still  with  a  fever  for 
possession  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  beauty  of  the  gem. 

Being  come  to  this  determination,  I  left 
my  own  house  in  a  hansom-cab  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  at  half-past  eight  o’clock, 
taking  Abel  with  me,  more  after  my  usual 
custom  than  for  any  prophetic  alarm.  I 
had  money  upon  me  sufficient  only 
for  the  payment  of  the  cab  ;  and  I  took 
the  extreme  precaution  of  putting  aside 
the  diamond  ring  that  I  had  been  wearing 
during  the  day.  As  I  live  in  Bayswater, 
it  was  but  a  short  drive  across  Paddington 
Green  and  down  the  Marylebone  Road  to 
Boscobel  Place  ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  house  we  found  it  lighted  up  on  the 
drawing-room  floor  as  Abel  had  seen 
it  at  his  first  going  there.  But  the 
hall  was  quite  in  darkness,  and  I  had  to 
ring  twice  before  the  shrill-voiced  dame 
I  had  heard  of  answered  to  my  knock. 
She  carried  a  frousy  candle  in  her  hand  ; 
and  was  so  uncanny-looking  that  I 
motioned  to  Abel  to  keep  a  watch  from  the 
outside  upon  the  house  before  I  went 
up  stairs  to  that  which  was  a  typical 
lodging  house  room.  There  was  a 
“  tapestry  ”  sofa  against  one  wall  ;  half-a- 
dozen  chairs  in  evident  decline  stood  in 
hilarious  attitudes,  some  seaweed,  pro¬ 


tected  for  no  obvious  reason  by  shades  of 
glass,  decorated  the  mantelpiece,  and  a 
sampler  displayed  the  obviously  aggra¬ 
vating  advice  to  a  tenant  of  such  a 
place,  “  Waste  not  want  not.”  But  the 
rickety  writing  table  was  strewn  with 
papers,  and  there  was  half  a  cigar  lying 
upon  the  edge  of  it,  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
there  had  grown  cold  in  the  dish. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  amazed  me.  I 
began  to  regret  that  I  had  set  out  upon 
any  such  enterprise  ;  but  had  no  time  to 
draw  back  before  the  Russian  entered. 
He  wore  an  out-at-elbow  velvet  coat,  and 
the  rest  of  his  dress  was  shabby  enough 
to  suit  his  surroundings.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  he  offered  me  a  seat  with  a 
gesture  that  was  superb,  and  that  his 
manner  was  less  agitated  than  it  had  been 
at  our  first  meeting. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said. 
“  You  have  come  to  buy  my  opal  ?  ” 

“  Under  certain  conditions,  yes.” 

“That  is  very  good  of  you,  but  I  am 
offering  you  a  great  bargain.  My  price 
for  the  stone  now  is  ^30,000 — ten  thou¬ 
sand  less  than  my  wife  offered  it  at 
yesterday.” 

“  It  has  lost  more  of  its  colour  then  ?  ” 

“  Decidedly,  or  I  should  not  have 
lowered  my  claim — but  see  for  yourself.” 

He  took  the  stone  from  the  washleather 
bag,  and  laid  it  upon  the  writing-table.  I 
started  with  amazement  and  sorrow  at 
the  sight  of  it.  The  glorious  lights  I  had 
admired  not  twenty  days  ago  were  halt 
gone  ;  a  dull  salty-red  tinge  was  creeping 
over  the  superb  green  and  the  scintillating 
black  which  had  made  me  covet  the 
jewel  with  such  longing.  Yet  it  remained, 
even  in  its  comparative  poverty,  the  most 
remarkable  gem  I  have  ever  put  hand 
upon. 

“The  stone  is  certainly  going  off,”  I 
said  in  answer  to  him.  “  What  guarantee 
have  I  that  it  will  not  be  worthless  in  a 
month’s  time  ?  ” 

“You  have  my  word.  It  is  a  tradition 
of  our  family  that  he  who  owns  that  heir¬ 
loom  when  it  begins  to  fade  must  sell  it 
or  die — and  sell  it  at  its  worth.  If  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  possess  it,  the  tradition  must 
prove  itself,  for  I  shall  die  of  sheer 
starvation.” 

“And  if  another  has  it?  ” 

“  It  will  regain  its  lights,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  for  it  has  gone  like  this  before 
when  a  death  has  happened  amongst  us. 
If  you  are  content  to  take  my  word,  I  will 
return  to  you  in  six  months’  time  and 
make  good  any  loss  you  have  suffered  by 
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it.  But  I  should  want  some  money  now, 
to-night,  before  an  hour — could  you  let 
me  have  it  ?  ” 

“  If  I  bought  your  stone,  you  could 
have  the  money  for  it ;  my  man,  who  is 
outside,  would  fetch  my  cheque-book.” 


“  That  servant  of  yours  has  been  set  to 
watch  this  house  for  ten  days,”  he  said. 
“Was  that  by  your  order?” 

I  was  so  completely  taken  aback  by  his 
discovery  that  I  sat  for  a  moment  dumb¬ 
founded  and  gave  him  no  answer.  He, 


‘“sit  down,  if  you  wish  to  live  another  minute.’” 


At  the  word  “man,”  he  went  to  the 
window,  and  saw  Abel  standing  beneath 
the  gas-lamp.  He  looked  fixedly  at  the 
fellow  lor  a  moment,  and  then  drew  down 
the  blinds  in  a  deliberate  way  which  I  did 
not  like  at  all. 


however,  seemed  trembling  with  pas¬ 
sion. 

*  Was  it  by  your  orders?  ”  he  asked 
again,  standing  over  me  and  almost 
hissing  out  his  words. 

It  was,  I  answered  after  a  pause  j 
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“  but,  you  see,  circumstances  were  sus¬ 
picious.” 

“  Suspicious  !  Then  you  did  believe  me 
to  be  a  rogue.  I  have  shot  men  for  less.” 

I  attempted  to  explain  but  he  would 
not  hear  me.  He  had  lost  command  of 
himself,  stalking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  great  strides  until  the  temper 
tautened  his  veins  and  his  lean  hands 
seemed  nothing  but  wire  and  bones.  At 
last,  he  took  a  revolver  from  the  drawer 
in  his  table  and  deliberately  put  cartridges 
into  it.  I  stood  up  at  the  sight  of  it  and 
made  a  step  towards  the  window,  but  he 
pointed  the  pistol  straight  at  me,  crying, 

“  Sit  down  if  you  wish  to  live  another 
minute — and  say,  do  you  still  believe  me 
to  be  a  swindler  ?  ” 

The  situation  was  so  dangerous,  for  the 
man  was  obviously  but  half  sane,  that  I 
do  not  know  what  I  said  in  answer  to 
him  ;  yet  he  pursued  my  words  fiercely, 
scarce  hearing  my  reply  before  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“You  have  had  my  house  watched,  and, 
as  I  know  now,  you  have  branded  my  name 
before  the  police  as  that  of  a  criminal  ;  you 
shall  make  atonement  here  on  the  spot  by 
buying  that  opal  or  you  do  not  leave  the 
room  alive  !  ” 

It  was  a  desperate  trial,  and  I  sat  for 
some  minutes  as  a  man  on  the  borderland 
of  death.  Had  I  been  sensible  then  and 
fenced  with  him  in  his  words,  I  should 
now  possess  the  opal,  but  I  let  out  the 
whole  of  my  thoughts — and  the  jewel 
went  with  them. 

“  I  cannot  buy  your  stone,”  I  said, 
“until  I  have  your  history  and  your 

father’s - ”  But  I  said  no  more,  for  at 

the  mention  of  his  father  he  cried  out  like 
a  wounded  beast  and  fired  the  revolver 
straight  at  my  head.  The  shot  skinned 
my  forehead  and  the  powder  behind  it 
blackened  my  face  ;  but  I  had  no  other 
injury  and  I  sprang  upon  him. 

For  some  moments  the  struggle  was 
appalling.  I  had  him  gripped  about  the 
waist  with  my  left  arm,  my  right  clutch¬ 
ing  the  hand  wherein  he  held  the  pistol. 
He,  in  turn,  put  his  left  hand  upon  my 
throat  and  threw  his  right  leg  round  mine 
with  a  sinewy  strength  that  amazed  me. 
Thus  we  were,  rocking  like  two  trees 
;  blown  in  a  gale,  now  swaying  towards  the 
window,  now  to  the  door,  now  crashing 
against  the  table,  or  hurling  the  papers 
and  the  ink  and  the  ornaments  in  a  con¬ 
fused  heap,  as,  fighting  the  ground  foot 
by  foot,  we  battled  for  the  meaning 
mastery.  But  I  could  not  cry  out,  for  his 
grip  about  my  neck  was  the  grip  of  a 


maniac  ;  and  as  it  tightened  and  tightened 
the  light  grew  dim  before  my  eyes  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  choking.  This  he  knew, 
and  with  overpowering  fury  pressed  his 
fingers  upon  my  throat  until  he  cut  me 
with  his  nails  as  with  knives.  Then,  at 
last,  I  reeled  from  the  agony  of  it  ;  and 
we  fell  with  tremendous  force  under  the 
window,  he  uppermost. 

Of  that  lifelong  .minute  that  followed,  I 
remember  but  little.  I  know  only  that 
he  knelt  upon  my  chest,  still  gripping  my 
throat  with  his  left  hand,  and  began  to 
reach  out  for  his  revolver,  which  had 
dropped  beneath  the  table  in  our  struggle. 

I  had  just  seen  him  reach  it  with  his 
finger-tips,  and  so  draw  it  inch  by  inch 
towards  him,  wlren  a  fearful  scream -rang 
out  in  the  room,  and  his  hand  was  stayed. 
The  scream  was  from  the  woman  who  had 
come  to  Piccadilly  the  day  befo:e,  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  pwoxysm  of 
weeping,  and  then  by  a  heavy  fall,  as  the 
terrified  girl  fainted.  He  let  me  go  at 
this,  and  stood  straight  up,  but  at  the 
first  step  towards  his  wife  he  put  his  foot 
upon  the  great  opal,  which  we  had  thrown 
to  the  ground  in  our  encounter,  and  he 
crushed  it  into  a  thousand  fragments. 

When  he  saw  what  he  had  done,  one 
cry  and  one  alone  escaped  from  him  ;  but 
before  I  could  raise  a  hand  to  stay  him, 
he  had  turned  the  pistol  to  his  head,  and 
had  blown  his  brains  out. 

^ 

The  story  of  the  opal  of  Carmalovitch 
is  almost  told.  A  long  inquiry  after  the 
man’s  death  added  these  facts  to  the  few 
I  had  already  gleaned.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  banker  in  Buda-Pesth,  a  noble  Russian 
who  had  emigrated  to  Hungary  and 
taken  his  wealth  with  him  to  embark  it 
in  his  business.  He,  himself,  had  been 
educated  partly  in  England,  partly  in 
France  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  he 
should  have  entered  the  great  firm  in 
Buda-Pesth,  there  came  the  Argentine 
crash,  and  his  father  was  one  of  those 
who  succumbed.  But  he  did  more  than 
succumb,  he  helped  himself  to  the  money 
of  his  partners,  and  being  discovered,  was 
sentenced  as  a  common  felon,  and  is  at 
this  moment  in  a  Hungarian  prison. 

Steniloff,  the  son,  was  left  to  clear  up 
the  estate,  and  got  from  it,  when  all  was 
settled,  a  few  thousand  pounds,  by  the 
generosity  ot  the  father’s  partners.  Be¬ 
yond  these  he  had  the  opal,  which  the 
family  had  possessed  for  three  hundred 
years,  buying  it  originally  in  Vienna. 
This  possession,  however,  had,  for  the 
sake  of  some  absurd  tradition,  always 
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been  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  when 
the  great  crash  came,  the  man,  whose 
death  I  had  witnessed,  took  it  as  his 
fortune.  For  some  years  he  had  lived 
freely,  at  Rome,  at  Nice,  at  Naples, 


from  month  to  month,  going  deeper  in  the 
byways  of  poverty  until  he  came  to  me. 
The  rest  I  have  told  you. 

Of  the  opal  which  I  saw  so  woefully 
crushed  in  the  lodging-house  in  Boscobel 


“HE  HAD  TURNED  THE  TISTOL  TO  HIS  HEAD  AND  BLOWN  HIS  BRAINS  OUT.” 


where  he  married  ;  but  his  money  being 
almost  spent,  he  brought  his  wife  to 
England,  and  there  attempted  to  sell  the 
jewel.  As  he  would  tell  nothing  of  his 
history  lest  his  father’s  name  should 
suffer,  he  found  no  buyer,  and  dragged  on 


Place,  but  one  large  fragment  remained. 
I  have  had  that  set  in  a  ring,  and  have 
sold  it  to-day  ior  fifty  pounds.  The  money 
will  go  to  Madame  Carmalovitch,  who  has 
returned  to  her  parents  in  Naples.  She 
has  suffered  much. 


®MMIW6-pjfc0 


S  PMULtiiP©?^ 


IKE  a  bright  gem,  set  in  tawny  gold 
and  velvety  green,  lies  Villa  Caprice,  on 
the  outskirts  of  St.  George,  Grenada.  Among 
the  many  beautiful  West  Indian  homes  which 
nestle  upon  the  noble  hillsides  of  this  island, 
which  peep  out  with  white  roofs  and  twinkle 
of  glass  under  the  tropic  sunshine,  or  retreat 
within  the  purple  shadows  of  mango  and 
palm,  none  enjoy  a  happier  position  and  more 
extensive  view  of  mountain  and  blue  sea 
beyond  than  Villa  Caprice.  And  certain  it  is 
that  no  private  entertainments  equal  in  splen¬ 
dour  and  delight  those  with  which  the  genial 
and  popular  master  of  the  mansion  regales  his 
many  friends. 

Upon  a  day  now  far  past  Doctor  Mac¬ 
donald  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  put  final 
touches  to  his  preparations  for  great  pending 
diversions  at  Villa  Caprice.  A  “pride  of 
dawn  ”  shower  had  fallen,  sweetening  the 
fresh  morning  air  and  filling  the  Doctor’s 
brilliant  garden  with  liquid  diamonds  that 
flashed  on  flaming  crotons  and  in  the  cups  of  the  flowers.  But  now  the  raindrops 
shrank  and  died  visibly  under  a  blazing  matin  sun.  At  one  point  tall  trellis-work 
supported  a  great  scented  screen  of  stephanotis  ;  at  another  a  naked-footed  negro 
busied  himself  in '  a  bed  of  ferns  and  eucharis  lilies.  Hard  by,  under  the  shade 
of  orange  and  lime,  carefully  treasured  and  repaying  the  attention  with  good  store  of 
blossom,  stood  half  a  dozen  English  roses,  sweetening  the  air  with  memories  of  home. 
All  about  the  garden  and  around  it  rose  towering  palms  with  undergrowth  of 
nutmegs  and  a  cocoa  plant  or  two  for  ornament ;  while  at  the  gate,  which  opened 
upon  the  rounding  road  without,  stood  a  flamboyant — a  gorgeous  tree  with  foliage 
akin  to  the  mimosa  and  brilliant  crimson  blossoms  that  hung  like  fiery  bells  against 
the  deep  blue  sky  above.  Another  still  mightier  tree  stood  over  against  the  flam¬ 
boyant.  It  was  clad  in  blossoms  of  purple  hue  and  gemmed  with  tiny  humming 
birds  that  hung  on  trembling*  wings  before  the  flowers,  extracting  sweet  breakfast 
therefrom. 

Doctor  Macdonald  and  his  black  attendants  had  just  proved  that  a  little  fountain  was 
in  good  order.  It  bubbled  upwards  in  a  tinkling  column  of  light,  and  fell  with 
murmuring  shower  of  silver  and  gold  upon  the  broad  green  leaves  and  pink  blossoms 
of  water  lilies  below.  Then  they  began  hanging  the  lower  branches  of  pal¬ 
metto  and  orange,  with  bright  Chinese  lanterns  ;  they  also  dotted  little  l^mps 
amid  the  flower  beds  and  ferns,  after  most  approved  modern  fashions.  Next  the 
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Doctor  swung-  a  net  hammock  or  two  and 
began  dragging  out  great  cane  easy-chairs 
from  a  little  summer-house  which  was  full 
of  them.  The  negroes  fussed  around  in 
their  amiable,  idiotic  way.  They  chattered 
and  laughed  and  directed  each  other  and 
left  all  the  real  work  to  Doctor  Macdonald. 
He  loved  work  and  was  never  tired  of  it ; 


Doctor  Macdonald  was  clad  in  snowy 
white  with  a  great  Panama  hat  on  his 
head  and  a  big  cigar  between  his  teeth. 
His  florid  face,  with  its  gray  eyes,  big 
whiskers,  and  comical  laughing  mouth, 
was,  perhaps,  better  known  and  better 
loved  than  any  in  Grenada.  He  had  been 
a  fortunate,  happy  man,  people  said,  but 


they  did  not  love  work  and  would  always 
take  an  hour  of  trouble  to  escape  ten 
minutes’  labour.  The  Doctor,  in  fact,  was 
an  ideal  master  from  Quashie’s  point  of 
view — he  liked  to  do  everything  himself. 
Twenty  years  in  the  tropics  had  not 
killed  his  energy.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
Scotchmen  generally  stand  a  West  Indian 
climate  better  than  their  English  brothers. 


nobody  grudged  him  his  brimming 
measures  of  the  things  which  make  life 
sweet,  for  he  and  his  wife  and  his  only 
child  never  wearied  in  well-doing  and  in 
efforts  to  bring  brightness  to  unlovely 
lives  that  lacked  it.  They  considered  that 
Ethiopians  had  like  claims  on  God 
Almighty  with  themselves,  and  a  place  in 
creation  as  noble  as  their  own — a  most 
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astounding’  and  unusual  view  for  West 
Indians  to  take  of  the  black  man. 

Doctor  Macdonald,  having  ordered 
matters  to  his  satisfaction,  went  indoors, 
drank  a  cocktail,  and  then  sought  out  his 
wife  and  daughter.  They,  assisted  by 
sundry  black  maidens,  were  full  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  kitchen  and  bid  the  head  of 
the  house  begone,  for  he  began  to  steal 
and  nibble  at  their  dainty  fare  like  a  big 
schoolboy.  The  negresses  giggled,  the 
Doctor  roared  and  withdrew.  An  hour 
later  breakfast  was  served  in  an  ideal 
West  Indian  room,  lofty  and  airy  and 
decorated  in  pale,  cool  shades  of  gray  and 
green.  Then  the  buggy  arrived,  and 
Doctor  Macdonald  drove  away  down  the 
hill  to  his  consulting  room  and  surgery  in 
town.  Before  nine  o’clock  he  was  hard 
at  work,  and  by  noon  had  finished  his 
professional  labours  for  the  day. 

II. 

Amongst  the  guests  invited  to  the 
festivities  at  Villa  Caprice  were  two  young 
men,  both  important  personages  in  their 
different  ways  at  Grenada.  And  each 
gentleman  rightly  deemed  that  the  coming 
afternoon  and  evening  would  embrace  the 
most  tremendous  moment  in  his  life.  M. 
Achille  Gadda,  a  wealthy,  talented  French¬ 
man  of  brilliant  exterior  and  pleasing 
manners,  approached  the  ordeal  with  con¬ 
siderable  confidence.  James  Winter,  an 
enormous  broad-shouldered,  heavy-limbed 
youth,  with  faint  hint  of  the  “tar  brush” 
in  his  big  brown  eyes  and  sallow  skin,  and 
nothing  but  his  full  pocket  to  particularly 
recommend  him,  came  in  fear  and 
trembling.  A  strange,  almost  comic  con¬ 
trast  the  men  presented.  They  were,  in 
fact,  alike  only  in  their  regard  for  Doctor 
Macdonald’s  daughter  Dulcie,  nor  could 
the  analyst  have  proved  great  similarity 
here,  for  they  loved  with  an  altogether 
different  sort  of  affection. 

Gadda  was  a  little  prince  in  little 
Grenada.  He  could  ride  splendidly,  sing 
divinely,  dance  superbly.  Men  admired 
him,  women  were  said  to  be  pliable  as 
river  rushes  beneath  the  fire  of  his  eyes. 
This  young  gentleman  found  it  impossible 
to  remain  blind  to  the  worship  his  hand¬ 
some  presence  and  wealth,  and  accom¬ 
plishments  commanded.  But  he  had  a 
certain  modicum  of  modesty.  He  frankly 
admitted,  even  to  himself,  that  Dulcie 
Macdonald  was  worthy  of  him.  It  would, 
he  contended,  have  been  sheer  affectation 
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to  pretend  that  any  girl  living  was  too 
good.  Men  say  such  things,  and  they 
sound  well  and  humble  when  talking  to  a 
girl,  but  they  are  only  said,  never  meant. 
So  Achille  Gadda  argued.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Macdonald 
took  some  delight  in  his  society  ;  many 
folks  knew  that  too.  Among  small 
islands  the  business  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  and  -other  people  generally 
secures  no  little  attention.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  stupid,  blundering  Jim  Winter  was 
about  the  only  individual  in  Grenada  who 
did  not  wait  in  hourly  expectation  of 
hearing  a  great  engagement  announced. 

It  happened  that  these  two  men  met  on 
the  road  to  Villa  Caprice.  With  the 
same  intention  they  both  came  somewhat 
early.  Gadda  in  noble  holiday  attire, 
with  a  smart  little  brown  horse  beneath 
him,  and  a  big  white  cotton  umbrella  over 
his  head,  laughed  as  he  saw  Jim  Winter’s 
broad  back  and  lengthy  legs.  He  was 
riding  too— a  gaunt  animal  of  good 
qualities  and  well  equal  to  his  weight. 
M.  Gadda  laughed  again  when,  over¬ 
taking  the  other,  he  observed  his  clumsy 
efforts  in  dress,  the  great  bright  flower 
in  his  buttonhole,  the  gaudy  tie  round 
his  neck. 

“  A  killing  neck-cloth,  my  friend  !  You 
will  have  the  girls  round  you  in  a  galaxy 
of  beauty  !  ” 

“  Eh  ?  Yes,  it  is  rather  swell,  isn’t  it? 

I  hate  finery  you  know ;  but  we  must 
launch  out  at  parties,  or  people  think  you 
peculiar.  You  can  get  another  like  this 
at  Johnson’s  Store  if  you  admire  it.” 

“  Truly  it  is  divine  !  ”  And  Gadda  cast 
a  little  contemptuous  glance  of  conscious 
superiority  at  his  companion.  Mr. 
Winter,  however,  missed  that.  Then 
the  Frenchman  proceeded: 

“  Why,  you  will  cut  us  all  out  with 
D.  M. — who  can  tell?” 

The  other  started,  and  his  big  brown 
face  grew  hot  and  dark,  while  a  broad 
hand  clenched  over  his  whip.  “  I  know 
you  men  here  call  Miss  Macdonald 
‘  D.  M.’  because  she’s  famous  and  the 
Queen  of  Grenada,”  he  said  quietly  ; 
“but  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  vulgar 
thing  to  do.  It  is  lacking  in  respect  to 
her.” 

M.  Gadda  frowned,  looked  extremely 
fierce,  and  then  laughed. 

“  Are  you  also  among  her  champions  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“It  is  lacking  in  respect  to  her,”  re¬ 
peated  Winter  slowly  and  not  answering 
the  question. 
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Then  they  dismounted,  for  the  gate  of 
Villa  Caprice  was  before  them,  and  by  it 
stood  their  host  with  outstretched  hands 
and  welcome  in  his  voice. 

“  The  first  ! — positively  the  very  first! 
Come  along  in.  Alfred,  you  black 
demon,  where  are  you?”  The  black 
demon  came  grinning  out  from  the 
garden  to  take  charge  of  the  horses, 
while  Doctor  Macdonald  led  his  guests 
indoors. 

Mr.  Winter  echoed  universal  opinion 
when  he  called  Dulcie  Macdonald  the 
Queen  of  Grenada.  Nobody  questioned 
her  right  to  that  proud  title.  Her  beauty 
was  of  the  regal  sort  that  chains  the  eyes 
and  challenges  the  attention  ;  that  makes 
women  talk  and  men  keep  silent.  She 
was  fair  and  tall,  with  a  grand  carriage 
and  stately  figure.  In  her  expression 
centred  a  lasting,  haunting  charm,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  to  reflect  the  blue  waters 
that  surrounded  her  home  and  the  blue 
sky  above  it.  Dulcie  was  eighteen,  and 
had  only  within  the  past  few  months 
returned  from  Scotland,  whither  she  had 
been  sent  for  educational  purposes.  The 
girl  possessed  some  cleverness  and  rare 
natural  taste  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
inherited  from  her  parents.  She  played 
the  piano  well  and  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered — by  males — to  accompany  mascu¬ 
line  voices  upon  that  instrument  better 
than  anybody  in  the  West  Indies.  Miss 
Macdonald  liked  gentlemen’s  society,  and 
saw  no  harm  in  admitting  the  fact.  She 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  shyness  and 
reserve,  from  which  would  burst  forth  at 
times  fits  of  extreme  frankness  in 
presence  of  kindred  spirits.  She  had  a 
good,  watchful  mother,  which  is  the 
best  thing  a  pretty  girl  can  have  in 
the  West  Indies,  or,  for  that  matter, 
anywhere. 

And  now  the  young  woman  was  con¬ 
strained  to  answer  a  couple  of  somewhat 
exciting  questions.  To  the  first  she 
replied  in  tones  of  soft  sympathy  and 
delicate  tact,  to  the  second  with  beating 
heart  and  the  mist  of  joyful  tears  in  her 
blue  eyes. 

III. 

Mr.  Winter’s  opportunity  came  sooner 
than  he  expected,  so  soon  that  he  felt 
wholly  unprepared,  and  found  his  usual 
taciturn  nature  reduced  to  almost  absolute 
silence  as  he  walked  round  the  garden 
with  Dulcie.  He  made  himself  speak 


from  time  to  time  with  customary  cum¬ 
brous  modes  of  expression  ;  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  quiet,  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  her  laughter  beside  him. 

Dulcie  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  clinging 
silver-gray,  with  a  great  pale  pink  rose  in  her 
belt  and  delicate  ornaments  of  coral,  that 
matched  the  flower,  at  her  wrists  and 
throat.  A  sort  of  Albert  Moore  study  she 
seemed,  with  just  one  bright  flash  of  gold 
peeping  from  under  the  sun-bonnet  and  a 
touch  of  crimson  where  her  lips  parted. 
She  felt  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  to  be 
so  healthy  and  so  very  much  alive.  She 
also  dimly  suspected  the  secret  in  that 
huge  quiet  man’s  heart  as  he  walked 
beside  her  ;  but  she  had  had  occasion  to 
say  “  No  ”  once  or  twice  already.  It  was 
sad  to  do  so  ;  not  in  the  least  difficult. 
She  knew  her  father  thought  highly  of 
Mr.  Winter  ;  she  therefore  doubted  not 
that  he  must  be  a  worthy  man  ;  but  he 
was  strangely  dull,  strangely  unaccom¬ 
plished,  strangely  ignorant  of  what  things 
young  girls  loved,  so  different  to — to 
some  people. 

Her  talk  had  reference  to  further 
festivities.  “  Are  you  going  to  the  mas¬ 
querade  ball  next  week,  Mr.  Winter  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  I  was  not,  Miss  Macdonald.  Out  of 
my  line  you  know.” 

“  Do  go  ! ’’she  said  lightly.  “But  I  fear 
it  is  useless  your  putting  on  a  mask  or 
fancy-dress — for  purposes  of  concealment, 
that  is.  You  must  be  ever  so  much  the 
tallest  man  in  Grenada,  I  should  think; 
and  I  believe  I  am  the  tallest  girl.  I  am 
horribly  tall  for  a  woman,  don’t  you  think 
so?” 

“  You  seem  a  very  little  lady  to  me,” 

Dulcie  laughed.  “  D’you  know  what 
I’m  going  as  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  know.” 

“  Well,  it’s  really  a  great  secret,  but  I’m 
sure  you’ll  never  tell  if  I  ask  you  not  to. 
I’m  going  as  the  African  Goddess  of  the 
Grand  Etang  !  You  know  the  lake  is 
sacred  ? ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  all  the  niggers  think  the 
Mother  of  Rain  lives  in  it.” 

“Yes  ;  and  as  the  Mother  of  Rain  1  go 
to  the  nrasquerade — such  a  lovely  dress — 
like  a  great  shower  of  silver  !  But  I  want 
one  thing  so  badly.  I  wonder  now  if  you 
could  get  it  for  me  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  will  let 
me.” 

“  I  will  with  great  pleasure,”  she  said 
laughing  ;  “  but  the  question  is,  can  you? 
It’s  a  ruby  humming  bird.  They  are  rare 
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here,  but  I  do 
want  one  for  my 
wand  so  much. 
And  I’ve  seen 
them  round  the 
Grand  Etang 
sometimes.” 

Jim  Winter 
knew  what  Miss 
Macdonald  did 
not  :  that  there 
was  a  heavy 
penalty  for  de¬ 
stroying-  hum¬ 
ming  birds  ;  but 
that  hardly  struck 
him  as  in  the 
least  important 
just  then.  He 
said, 

“  I’ll  get  you 
One  to-morrow.” 
“  How  good  of 


you  ; 
good 
Dulcie 


how 
»  ” 


very 
And 
smiled 
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straight  into  his 
brown  face,  with 
frank,  dancing 
eyes  that  might 
have  told  him 
the  answer  to 
his  coming  ques¬ 
tion  before  he 
asked  it.  But 
he  could  not 
read  them  ;  he 
only  knew  they 
made  his  slow 
brains  flash  fire  ; 
he  only  felt  he 
Would  give  the 
wide  world  and 
all  the  humming 
birds  in  it  to  fall 
down  and  kiss 
the  silver  buckle 
on  her  little  gray 
shoe ;  he  only 
felt  that  here, 
centred  in  this 

maid,  was  everything  life  had  to  give 
him.  He  strangled  the  thought  of 
his  manifold  deficiencies  ;  he  put  away  the 
vision  of  his  own  gigantic  person  and 
brown  skin  ;  he  just  fought  to  find  words 
that  he  might  let  her  know  the  secret,  and 
so  either  end  his  torment  or  change  the 
nature  of  it.  Mr.  Winter’s  pace  grew 
slower,  then  he  suddenly  stopped  under  a 
great  tree-fern  and  spoke  in  the  pathetic 
123.  December,  1893. 


“‘YOU  will  keep  my  secret?’  he  asked.” 


sing-song  accents  of  the  West  Indian,  with 
a  voice  full  of  a  curious  hesitating  tremble 
that  sounded  strange. 

“  Miss  Macdonald,  I  want  to  say  a  thing 
to  you.  I  won’t  get  another  chance  to¬ 
day.  It’s  just  a  few  words  or  so,  and 
you  need  only  answer  one.  I — I  love  you, 
Miss  Macdonald,  and  that’s  about  all. 
D’you  think  there  could  be  just  a  glimmer 
of  hope  ?  I  am  not  worthy,  I  know — a 
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great  clodhopper  of  a  man  like  me  ;  but 
I’ve  got  to  speak  it  now.  There’s  no¬ 
thing  I  can  say  for  myself  to  make  me 
look  a  better  figure  in  your  eyes,  but — 
but — -oh,  Dulcie,  Dulcie  !  my  jewel  !  my 
dear  !  God  knows  how  I  love  you — God 
knows  !  ” 

Something  in  his  voice  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  humility  with  which  he  urged  his 
plea  touched  the  girl.  Nobody  had  ever 
proposed  quite  like  that  before.  He 
meant  every  clumsy  word  of  it.  His 
great  brown  hand  was  hurting  her  little 
white  one  terribly,  but  he  did  not  know 
that.  She  rather  liked  to  feel  him  hurt¬ 
ing  her.  It  seemed  fair.  She  would 
have  to  hurt  him  in  a  moment.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Dulcie  felt  a  little 
frightened  at  herself  for  the  possession  of 
this  strange  power,  this  quality  of  hers 
which  could  make  even  great  masculine 
creatures  like  Jim  Winter  shiver  and 
shake  and  gasp  and  choke  in  their  speech, 
and  lose  their  self-control  and  pluck  out 
their  hearts  for  her. 

“I  believe  you  love  me,”  she  said  at 
last,  taking  her  hand  away,  “  and  it 
makes  me  very  proud  and  very  unhappy 
too,  dear  Mr.  Winter.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  that  you  have  offered  me  the  greatest 
honour  a  man  can  offer  to  a  woman  ;  but 
it  cannot  be.  We - ” 

“  Forgive  me,”  he  interrupted,  very 
quietly,  “  I  should  not  have  dared — ” 

Her  blue  eyes  were  clouded,  her  heart 
was  sore  for  him.  She  would  like  to 
have  said  more  but  feared  to  do  so.  She 
trembled  lest  he  should  ask  another  ques¬ 
tion,  one  generally  supposed  to  be  put  by 
rejected  lovers.  But  she  did  not  know 
Jim  Winter.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
press  for  reasons.  Success  might  have 
knocked  him  off  his  balance,  perhaps  ;  de¬ 
feat  did  not  do  so.  He  expected  failure, 
and  came  prepared  for  it.  But  he  never 
guessed  that  Dulcie  Macdonald  really 
liked  him  and  admired  his  simple,  genuine 
nature,  too,  in  a  way.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  something  with  a  black  moustache 
and  divine  eyes  and  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  filled  Dulcie’s  soul  quite'  to 
the  brim  just  then.  A  moment  later  they 
saw  the  favoured  being  through  the  trees, 
surrounded  by  a  little  crowd.  The 
Doctor’s  guests  were  fast  arriving  now. 
“You  will  keep  my  secret,  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  is  sacred,  Mr.  Winter,”  she 
answered  gravely  ;  and  the  words 
seemed  to  comfort  him,  he  knew  not 
why. 


IV. 

Of  Monsieur  Gadda  it  need  only  be 
said  that  his  lucky  star  shone  brightly 
that  night.  In  the  evening,  after  some 
music  with  Miss  Macdonald  and  a 
tableau  vivant  or  two,  in  which  he 
had  figured  successfully  as  something 
mythological  and  divine,  Achille  found 
himself  in  the  garden,  where  great  red 
lanterns  splashed  the  foliage  with  light, 
and  the  murmuring  fountain  seemed  to 
throw  a  shower  of  precious  stones  up  into 
the  darkness.  Little  tree-frogs  filled  the 
air  above  with  crisp  nocturnal  chirrupings; 
dancing  fire-flies  spangled  the  night;  while, 
by  our  accomplished  Gadda,  walked  Miss 
Macdonald.  Achille  found  a  pleasant 
resting-place  under  the  stephanotis,  threw 
away  his  cigar  after  it  was  finished,  and 
flung  himself  down  in  an  artistic  attitude. 
Beside  him  sat  Dulcie,  with  the  red  light 
on  her  silver  dress  and  a  warm  little  heart 
thumping  briskly  beneath  it.  Then  her 
favoured  one  began  his  version  of  the  old 
story. 

Love  is  blind  and  has  no  difficulty  in 
imparting  his  blindness  to  the  victim.  M. 
Gadda’s  protestations  of  eternal  affection 
might  not  have  convinced  everybody. 
There  were  two  words  for  himself  and  one 
for  Dulcie  from  start  to  finish.  He  mag¬ 
nified  his  great  significance  in  Grenada, 
dwelt  with  unpleasing  self-complacency 
on  his  past  achievements  and  future  am¬ 
bitions,  mentioned  sundry  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  local  charities,  predicted 
splendid  possibilities  for  himself  in  times 
to  come,  but  admitted  that,  with  Dulcie 
to  share  in  them,  his  pending  triumphs 
would  be  sweeter  than  ever. 

It  was  a  long-winded,  well-worded 
effort,  with  a  quotation  or  two  from  a 
French  poet  thrown  in,  with  a  happy 
original  phrase  here  and  there,  and  a 
general  air  of  careful  preparation,  not  to 
say  rehearsal.  When  he  had  made  an 
end  of  it  the  young  man  put  his  arm 
round  Dulcie’s  waist  and  his  big  mous¬ 
tache  close  to  her  little  mouth,  and  poured 
great  flow  of  burning  glances  from  his 
black  eyes  into  her  brimming  blue  ones. 
Then  the  -  tree-frogs  sang  bravely  and 
the  fire-flies  danced  a  merry  measure,  and 
the  red  lamps  waved  where  a  soft  breeze 
sighed  through  the  night,  and  Dulcie  was 
in  heaven. 

Some  hours  later,  when  all  the  lamps 
were  out  and  the  visitors  had  departed, 
when  the  fountain  had  vanished  in 
silence  and  the  great  day  was  at  an  end, 
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Dulcie  cried  happy  tears  upon  her 
mother’s  bosom,  and  gave  it  as  her  most 
fixed  opinion  that  never  since  the  old 
world  began  to  spin  through  space  had 
such  a  glorious  god  of  a  man  as  her 
Achille  appeared  thereon.  And  her 
mother  wept  also,  saying  she  trusted 
that  it  might  be  so.  Meantime  the 


beneath  his  mosquito  curtains  to  sleep  as 
became  a  conqueror. 

Dulcie,  too,  slept ;  but,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  her  dreams  were  occupied  with 
trivial  matters  instead  of  the  great  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  immediate  past.  She  only 
saw  a  big  brown  man,  and  heard  once 
more  the  words  he  had  spoken. 


“  MEANTIME  THE  GLORIOUS  GOD  OF  A  MAN  DRANK 

# 

glorious  god  of  a  man  drank  whisky  with 
his  prospective  father-in-law,  and  Doctor 
Macdonald  was  well  pleased  with  the 
business,  holding  his  daughter’s  happi¬ 
ness  a  matter  next  his  heart. 

Achille  went  home  duly  elated,  looked 
at  himself  in  a  glass  before  retiring 
[according  to  custom — found  the  sight  as 
►convincing  as  usual,  and  then  withdrew 


WHISKY  WITH  HIS  PROSPECTIVE  FATHER-IN-LAW.” 

Jim  Winter  did  not  sleep.  He  walked 
under  his  cocoanut  palms — up  and  down, 
up  and  down— until  gray  dawn  woke  in 
the  east.  Then  the  morning  found  a 
dusty,  weary-eyed,  haggard  youth,  with 
his  head  bent  down,  with  a  dead  flower 
in  his  buttonhole,  and  a  ridiculous, 
brilliant  necktie  that  had  escaped  from 
bondage  and  worked  up  under  his  ear. 


( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ) 


“  MIGNONNE  '’—By  Charles  Sainton. 
Exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,  Old  Bond  street. 


Justin  Recalier .  A  Natio?ial  Guard. 

Captain  Emile  Dutrecy .  Of  the  Versaillese. 

Cecile .  His  Betrothed. 

Anatole .  A  Servant. 


Scene. — The  salon  of  a  house  near  the  Chaussee  de  Menilmontant. 


Time. — May  26th ,  1871.  At  Dawn. 


( Justin  Recalier  enters,  followed  by  Anatole.  He  is  powder-stained  and  weary. 
The  lights  of  the  burning  buildings  in  Paris  redden  the  sky  seen  through  the 
large  window,  and  the  roll  of  musketry  is  incessant. ) 

Anatole.  You  are  very  late,  master.  I  expected  you  an  hour  ago.  The  coffee  is 
cold  and  the  fire  has  gone. 

Justin.  ( Wearily ).  Let  it  rest.  I  have  warmed  my  hands  all  night;  there’s  no 
danger  that  either  of  us  will  catch  cold  while  the  devils  are  at  work. 

Anatole.  God  above  us  !  no- — and  yet  you  call  them  friends  ? 

Justin.  The  friends  of  an  idea,  truly,  who  will  make  a  new  humanity  and  a  new 
Paris.  {Putting  off  his  cap  and  rifle.') 

Anatole.  And  who  begin  by  burning  the  old  one  !  {Setting  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
glasses.)  Have  you  heard  that  the  Court  has  sat  all  night  at  the  Little  Roquette  ? 
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They  are  adding-  new  names  to  the  list  which  Darboy  heads,  and  bayoneting  the 
bodies,  for  a  new  idea  ! 

Justin.  Pshaw  !  Anatole,  you  are  becoming  a  cackler.  Liberty  is  written  in 
blood  ;  you  cannot  write  it  otherwise.  It  has  been  so  since  the  world  began,  and 
how  shall  we  make  it  different  ?  We  are  putting  an  end  to  the  comedy  of  government ; 
but  first  we  must  pass  through  tragedy. 

Anatole.  Tragedy,  master  !  Your  tragedy  is  the  desire  of  a  mad  people  for  a 
mad  amusement  ;  but  you  are  fainting  for  sleep.  Take  a  glass  of  wine  between  the 
acts. 

Justin.  (, Sleepily .)  The  acts  ;  ah,  they  grow  interesting.  General  l’Admirault  has  his 
batteries  at  the  Villette  basin  and  on  the  Canal  ;  he  is  shelling  the  Rue  des  Lilas. 
Three  houses  have  fired  there,  and  two  are  down.  But  we  have  silenced  him  for  an 

hour,  and  they  are  turning  back 
Pradie  at  the  railway.  If  luck 
is  with  us,  we  shall  out  for 
another  thirty  hours,  or  more. 
Anatole.  And  then  ? 

Justin.  The  butchery  will 
begin. 

Anatole.  For  another  idea. 
What  folly  !  And  you  will  re¬ 
main  ?  You  must  bemad! 

Justin.  Perhaps  so  !  We  are 
all  mad  in  our  way,  the  Ver- 
saillese,  the  Prussians,  you  and 
I,  Anatole.  Madness  is  a  matter 
of  opportunity.  A  man  must 
have  something  to  be  mad  for. 

I  am  mad  for  no  particular 
reason,  save  that  others  have  set 
the  example.  You  are  mad  be¬ 
cause  I  am  mad.  We  are 
governed  by  a  universal  law 
from  which  we  can  as  well  hope 
to  escape  as  from  death  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  the  day  after.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  which. 

Anatole.  That  is  your  way  of 
saying  it.  But  I  know  better. 

I  have  packed  a  few  things,  a 
change  of  clothes — and  the  box 
of  letters — ( with  hesitation ) — the 
box  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the 
secretaire  ! 

Justin.  C6cile’s  letters.  Ah, 
my  God,  I  had  forgotten.  Her 
fiance,  Dutrecy,  is  at  Villette  with  l’Admirault.  If  they  will  shoot  him,  I  wall  even 
think  of  giving  up  my  idea.  1  j 

Anatole.  He  is  coming  to  Paris  for  his  honeymoon,  perhaps — to  look  at  his 
betrothed  for  the  third  time  !  (Lay  i?ig  table  for  dejeuner . ) 

Justin.  His  betrothed — and  you  have  that  cant  in  your  mouth  with  the  others. 
Pshaw  !  she  never  saw  him  until  the  day  before  she  was  forcibly  pledged  to  him  in 
the  convent  church,  and  he  left  for  Chalons  an  hour  after — his  betrothed  ! 

Anatole.  That  is  the  title  the  law  would  give  her  ! 

Justin.  The  law,  what  law — the  law  of  God?  Nay,  indeed!  And  the  other 
law,  Anatole,  is  momentarily  in  difficulties.  Who  knows  what  that  may  be  when 
we  have  finished  with  it? 

Anatole.  (Meaning/y.)  Or  when  it  has  finished  with  you  ! 

Justin.  As  you  say — he  may  claim  her  then.  It  will  not  concern  me — it  doesn’t 
concern  me  now.  I  have  given  my  life  to  the  people — a  greater  cause,  and  a  greater 
bond — the  marriage  of  freedom  with  equality. 
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Anatole.  And  what 
would  become  of  her  then  ? 

Do  you  forget  that  her 
father  was  killed  at 
Worth,  her  brother  has 
not  been  seen  since  Metz? 

She  is  alone  in  Paris. 

Justin.  Alone,  and  I 
am  living  !  Are  you  mad, 

Anatole  ? 

Anatole.  You  havejust 
said  that  I  am.  I  have 
never  thought  about  it. 

We  have  no  time  to  think 
about  anything  in  Paris  ; 
look  you  (going  to  win¬ 
dow),  there  are  three 
fresh  fires  since  dawn, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  yet 
flames.  Your  friends  are 
busy  ;  they  burn  sixty-five 
thousand  volumes  of 
other  men’s  opinions  that 
their  own  may  be  undis¬ 
puted  !  The  whole  city  is 
their  holocaust — -  to  an 
idea  ! 

Justin.  You  are  right 
—and  listen,  the  artillery 
has  begun  again  beyond 
Belleville.  I  must  get 
back  to  my  post.  (Going 
for  his  rifle.)  They  want 
leaders — - — 

Anatole.  And  a  cause. 

Justin.  Bah,  it  is  the 
want  of  a  cause  which 
has  ruined  Paris,  and  such 
men  as  you  who  suffer  it. 

Anatole.  Perhaps  — - 
but,  my  master,  I  have 
lived  long  without  ideas, 
and  it  is  hard  now  to  die 
for  some  one  else’s. 

Justin.  Die,  who  talks 
of  dying?  You  have  nothing  but  death  in  your  mouth.  Don’t  you  hear  the 
artillery  ?  I  tell  you  the  battery  at  the  Place  des  Pres  St.  Gervais  is  holding  them 
back.  If  they  can  keep  it  up  for  ten  hours,  Thiers’s  hounds  will  come  over. 

Anatole.  And  bring  bullets  for  all  of  us  with  them.  Well,  T  ~1J 
little  in  it — there  can  be  nothing  worse  than  life.  Shall 
Champerret — the  letters  of  Cecile  ?  (He  holds  up  a  small  box.) 


SHE  TRIES  TO  REACH  THE  WINDOW,  BUT  HE  FORCES  HER  BACK. 
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Justin.  The  letters  of  Cdcile  ?  No,  I  will  take  those  ;  they  shall  rot  with  me.  (A 
loud  crack  of  artillery  near  the  house.')  Do  you  hear  that?  (Goes  to  window.)  They  are 
beating-  us  back  ;  the  men  are  filling  the  street  ;  it’s  a  fine  sight !  (Makes  preparations 
to  go.) 

Anatole.  For  God’s  sake,  master,  rest  here  awhile  ;  you  have  done  all  you  can  ; 
the  Versaillese  will  gain  nothing  from  your  death,  you  cannot  help  the  others.  Why 

go  ? 

Justin.  Would  you  make  me  a  cur  that  yelps  only  in  security — give  me  another 
glass  of  wine. 

Anatole.  To  drink  to  Mistress  C6cile. 

Justin.  (Pauses — then  throwing  his  glass  down.)  You  unnerve  me.  Why  should  I 
think  of  her — now? 

Anatole.  (Eagerly.)  Because,  if  you  will  hide  here  with  me,  you  may  yet  possess 
her.  Have  you  not  said  that  he  may  die?  Let  the  hand  that  draws  in  the  lottery  of 
life  be  his.  I  am  an  old  man  ;  I  have  served  you  all  my  life — I  have  never  asked  a 
favour  of  you  ;  I  ask  this. 

Justin.  Dear  old  friend,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  I  have  given  my  bond  to 
freedom,  how  shall  I  draw  back  ?  They  are  waiting  for  me  now  ;  and  you  should 
give  me  courage.  Bear  up,  man,  and  don’t  think  about  it.  Take  the  things  to 
Champerret,  and  when  this  house  burns,  why,  warm  your  cold  hands  at  it.  A  fine 
fire,  comrade,  a  whole  city  warming  its  hands  at  the  expense  of  tyrants,  a 
new  city  before  us  where  justice  shall  come  down  even  into  the  gutters  ;  but  you  have 
no  enthusiasm - 

Anatole.  You  will  not  go? 

Justin.  I  am  going  now.  Good-bye,  my  one  friend  ;  when  I  return  he  may  be 

dead,  and  then -  (Enter  Cecile — a  girl  of  seve?iteen.  She  has  a  shawl  thrown  over  her 

head ,  and  her  clothes  are  torn.)  Cecile!  (A  long  pause.) 

Anatole.  (Going  to  her.)  God  bless  you,  little  girl,  for  coming  to  my  master. 

(. He  exits.) 

Cecile.  Justin  (with  difficulty /,  I  have  come  to  warn  you  ! 

Justin.  (Restraining  himself ’.)  Against  what,  Cecile  ?  ” 

Cecile.  (Hoarsely  and  eagerly.)  They  have  taken  Belleville — they  are  marching 
here  and  will  hold  the  city  in  two  hours.  They  are  shooting  their  prisoners  and  giving 
no  quarter.  Captain  Dutr6cy  tells  me  so  ;  I  have  his  letter  here  ;  he  is  with  Pradie 
and  at  Villette  now.  Justin,  you  will  not  stay?  Listen,  I  have  shelter  for  you  with 
the  Abb£  Delot,  who  is  hiding  at  Issy.  I  have  run  all  the  way  to  tell  you — and  am 
come  to  take  you  there.  Justin,  you  will  not  refuse? 

Justin.  Cecile — I  don’t  understand — why  should  you  do  this — for  me? 

Cecile.  Do  not  ask  me  why.  I  have  come  to  save  you  ;  is  not  that  enough  ?  You 
have  not  a  moment — come  now,  while  I  am  strong  !  (She  appears  about  to  faint.) 

Justin.  And  why,  Cecile?  What  have  I  after  if  this  offer  saves  me?  I  am  the 
child  of  the  Commune  ;  (bitterly)  I  have  no  other  mistress.  If  I  die  to-day,  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  who  is  there  to  whom  it  should  make  a  difference  ?  They  are  calling 
me  now  to  my  post.  Let  me  see  you  safe,  child,  and  then  return  to  them  ? 

Cecile.  Justin,  my  love,  who  cares,  you  ask.  I  care,  I— I — who  loved  you  long 
ago. 

Justin.  Cecile  !  (He  takes  her  in  his  arms.) 

Cecile.  You  will  come  with  me  now,  Justin? 

Justin.  (Starting  back.)  Now?  (He  shudders.)  Ah,  now  there  is  the  greater  cause 
for  me  to  go.  My  men  are  calling  me.  (Shouts  outside.)  But  I  have  no  fear  of  it ; 
the  end  will  be  welcome.  (Suddenly .)'  Child,  you  are  faint  ! 

Cecile.  No,  I  am  strong  again — but  I  am  very  tired.  (She  sinks  upon  a  ' 
sofa.) 

Justin.  (Quickly.)  I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  come  from  Issy,  through  burning 
streets  and  men  drunk  with  fire.  Let  me  give  you  some  wine  and  then  I  will  take  you 
to  safety  again  ? 

Cecile.  To  safety!  Where  shall  one  find  safety  in  Paris  now?  Justin, 
as  I  came  along  it  seemed  as  though  the  sky  itself  were  burning — nothing  but 
flames,  and  the  shrieks  of  mad  people,  and  the  cries  of  women.  Even  the  streets  burn 
the  feet,  and  the  walls  are  splashed  with  blood.  They  would  have  shot  me  as  I  ran 
but  for  your  name  ! 
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SHF,  ATTKARS  ABOUT  TO  FAINT. 

'Justin.  My  brave  child,  and  you  do  this  for  me.  Would  to  God  my  name  could 
save  you  always  ! 

!  Cecile.  And  why  should  it  not — now,  as  once  it  did  ? 

Justin.  Ah,  you  forget,  we  both  dream  again.  Dreams  are  poetry,  but  the 
iwakening  is  prose.  Are  you  not  another  man’s  betrothed?  Are  you  not  breaking  a 
>ond  in  coming  here  ?  What  right  have  I  even  to  mention  your  name  or  to  give  you 
he  protection  of  mine  ?  Cecile,  we  are  acting  as  children,  and  I  am  a  greater  child 
han  you. 

Cecile.  We  were  children  together  years  ago,  Justin,  why  not  children  always? 
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I  am  Captain  Dutrecy’s  betrothed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  know,  but  in  my  own 
heart  there  is  no  other  name  than  yours.  There  never  will  be  ! 

Justin.  Cecile — {He  kneels  and  kisses  her.') — tell  me,  how  was  it  you  gave  yourself 
to  this  man  ? 

Cecile.  I  never  gave  myself.  I  was  at  Issy,  as  you  know,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  my  father  went  with  his  regiment.  He  had  always  taught  me  to  regard  this 
man  as  my  betrothed,  and  before  he  went  he  begged  this  bond  from  me.  I  gave  it, 
for  something  told  me  that  I  should  never  see  him  again.  But  he  is  dead,  and  his 
death  should  free  me  ;  and  free,  I  offer  you  another  bond.  Let  us  leave  this  place 
now  ;  your  name  will  take  you  through  the  streets  to  the  Abbe  Delot’s  house.  There 
we  will  wait  until  this  dreadful  danger  is  over,  and  then  quit  France  together,  and  for 
ever  ! 

Justin.  You  would  leave  with  me,  a  broken  man,  one  who,  perchance,  has  not 
twenty  hours  to  live.  Ah,  if  it  had  been  a  year  ago  ;  before  I  dreamt  of  a  new 
society  and  a  new  law,  a  new  people  and  a  France  made  strong  by  the  shedding  of 
a  people’s  blood.  But  they  have  my  word  now,  and  my  word  shall  hold  me— my 
poor  child  ! 

Cecile.  [Rising.)  No,  no,  for  my  sake  !  I  offer  you  all  my  life,  Justin  ;  all  that  I 
am  is  yours.  You  will  not  break  my  heart?  You  will  not  leave  me  alone  in  the  world 
— for  him  ? 

Justin.  For  him  !  No,  before  God  !  Cecile,  listen.  He  is  at  Villette  now,  and  is 
coming  here  ;  he  has  twenty  barricades  and  our  batteries  to  face.  They  may  shoot 
him  ;  then,  if  I  live,  I  will  come  to  you,  and  I  shall  know  that  there  is  no  bond 
between  us  ! 

Cecile.  There  is  none  now.  I  tell  you  there  is  none.  I  have  crushed  it  out  of  my  life. 
It  was  a  promise  to  my  father,  to  no  one  else.  Justin,  I  ask  you  to  take  the  promise 
from  me  now,  and  to  give  me  your  life  for  it  before  he  comes  to  claim  it.  No 
man  is  bound  in  honour  to  die  for  a  lost  cause,  and  your  cause  is  lost.  They  are  . 
almost  in  the  streets  now  ;  in  another  hour  our  retreat  may  be  closed  to  us.  And 
then  ? 

Justin.  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  have  no  right  to  let  you  risk  your  life  here  for 
another  minute.  [A  roll  of  musketry  is  heard  just  outside  the  house.)  We  will  leave  at 
once,  and  when  I  have  found  shelter  for  you  I  will  return. 

Cecile.  [Coldly.)  That  is  the  only  answer  you  have  for  me,  Justin?  Then  I  shall 
go  alone.  I  would  not  take  you  from  your  friends  unwillingly.  I  came  here  without 
help,  I  can  return  as  I  came. 

Justin.  Alone  !  A  child  like  you — what  madness  ! 

Cecile.  Since  I  am  to  be  always  alone,  why  not  now?  Do  your  friends  make  vvai 
on  women  for  their  cause  ? 

Justin.  They  make  war  on  none  but  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the  cause  is  at  leas 
worthy  of  your  sympathy  since  I  have  embarked  in  it. 

Cecile.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  ;  I  am  only  a  child,  as  you  have  told  me.  [H 
goes  to  door.)  No,  do  not  come  with  me,  you  have  your  people  waiting  for  you.  Why 
should  a  child  take  you  from  them  ? 

Justin.  You  will  not  say,  then,  good-bye  ;  we  may  never  meet  again  ! 

Cecile.  It  is  your  wish — But — good-bye,  Justin.  [ She  holds  out  her  hand.) 

Justin.  [Looking  into  her  face.)  Good-bye,  Cecile.  [He  holds  her  hand.)  No,  befor 
God,  I  cannot.  [He  takes  her  in  his  arms.)  I  will  never  leave  you  ;  you  are  more  t< 
me  than  France’s  friends  or  France’s  enemies,  my  child-wife  ;  I  will  come  with  yO' 
now,  and  for  all  time. 

Cecile.  Thank  God,  Justin  ! 

Justin.  We  have  not  a  minute  to  lose,  wrap  your  shawl  round  you  well,  and  I  wi 
take  my  great-coat.  My  pass  will  serve  us  at  the  barricades,  and  we  will  cross  the  Park 
and  get  to  Champerret,  where  I  have  my  other  house.  There  we  may  wait,  some  day 
at  any  rate,  and  then  cross  to  England. 

Cecile.  But  they  are  fightingin  the  street  again.  [Going  to  window.)  And  there  ar 
Versailles  uniforms.  They  have  beaten  down,  the  barricade  ! 

Justin.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  way  to  the  Park  from  the  garden.  Anatole  has  the  ke; 
[Calling.)  Anatole  !  Anatole  ! 

Enter  Anatole. 

Justin.  The  key  of  the  garden.  Quick,  the  barricade  is  down,  and  they  a 
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warming  up  to  the  house.  Follow  us  to  Champerret  when  you  have  locked  all 
he  doors.  * 

Anatole.  My  master,  there  is  a  difficulty  ;  the  key  is  at  the  gate,  but  the  garden  is 
ull  of  troops.  The  cochons  fired  at  me  as  I  crossed,  and  have  shot  the  stable 
windows - 

Justin.  We  are  surrounded,  then  ;  are  you  sure  of  it? 

Anatole.  (  With  a  shrug.)  I  am  sure  of  their  bullets - 

Justin.  But  are  they  Versaillese? 

Anatole.  They  should  be,  for  they  have  burnt  nothing. 

Justin.  {Looking  out  of  window.)  The  street  is  full  of  men,  and- they  have  horse  with 
hem  ;  they  are  charging.  ( Quick  shots  are  fired.)  Dutrecy  is  at  the  head  of  them. 
3oes  he  know  that  you  are  here,  Cecile  ? 


THE  DOOR  FALLS,  AND  DUTRECY  ENTERS  WITH  TWO  MEN. 


Cecile.  If  he  has  sent  to  Issy  he  will  know  that  I  have  left— and  there  is  only  one 

dace  where  he  would  look  for  me.  . 

Justin.  Then  our  time  is  short.  {Great  uproar  in  the  street.)  We  must  make 
mother  barricade.  One  of  our  own  to  fight  for  our  own  cause.  Give  a  an  wit 
he  chest,  Anatole  ;  that  will  do.  {Bullets  smash  in  some  panes  of  the  window.)  Now 
vith  the  cabinet— they  are  in  a  hurry,  Anatole  !  {Pulls  cabinet  towards  the  door.)  I  heir 

dea  will  not  wait.  .  ...  ,  , 

Cecils.  Justin,  if  I  am  found  here  by  Dutrecy,  he  will  kill  you  ;  cannot  I  go  some- 

where,  anywhere  away  from  you  ?  {She  screams  as  a  bullet  strikes  Anatole  oztn.) 

Justin.  My  old  friend  ! 

Anatole.  Master  ! 
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Justin.  ( Knocks  ai*e  rained  upon  the  door,  it  begins  to  crack.)  Our  barricade  is  giving-. 
And  they  have  killed  poor  Anatole.  Well,  it  was  too  good  to  last. 

C£cile.  (Clinging  to  him.)  Justin  !  (The  door  falls,  and  Dutr'ecy  enters  with  two  men.) 

Dutrecy.  (He  looks  at  them  for  some  time.)  Mademoiselle,  I  heard  you  were  here, 
but  did  not  believe  it.  I  am  afraid  that  I  interrupt  a  pleasant  meeting.  (She  sinks  upon 
the  sofa  sobbing. ) 

Justin.  The  fault  is  mine  ;  I  brought  her  here,  and  am  ready  to  give  explanations. 

CkciLE.  No,  no,  that  is  not  true  ;  I  came  to  warn  him,  and  the  troops  shut  us  off. 
I  alone  am  to  blame. 

Dutrecy.  (Looking from  one  to  the  other.)  There  is  evidently  a  difference  of  opinion. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  time  to  decide  it  for  you.  Sergeant,  take  this  man,  and  if 
I  make  no  signal,  shoot  him  in  live  minutes. 

Justin.  (Shrugging  his  shoulders.)  As  much  as  five  minutes?  you  are  generous.  (To 
soldiers.)  I  am  ready,  gentlemen.  Good-bye,  Cecile. 

(She  rises,  holding  out  her  ar?ns  to  him,  but  Dutrecy  forces  her  back.  Justin 
exits  with  the  sergeant.) 

Dutrecy.  (Pulling  out  his  watch.)  I  have  given  him  five  minutes  to  learn  if  there  is 
anything  you  can  say  which  may  alter  my  decision.  He  is  your  old  lover,  Justin 
R^calier,  and  I  find  you  in  his  house  at  the  moment  you  expect  my  return  to  Issy  for 
our  wedding  ;  is  that  a  true  statement  of  the  case? 

Cecile.  It  is  true — but  he  was  not  to  blame  ;  I  came  here  to  warn  him  ;  he  urged 
me  to  return  to  you,  and  I  would  not  go - 

Dutrecy.  The  first  reason  for  continuing  as  we  begin.  You  had  interest  in  him 
or  you  would  not  have  come  to  warn  him. 

Ceuile.  (In  desperation.)  You  misunderstand  me  ;  he  urged  me  to  leave  him  and 
return  to  you,  but  I  knew  that  he  would  lose  his  life  here - — 

Dutrecy.  And  you  stayed  in  his  pleasant  company.  A  second  reason  for  letting 
the  sentence  alone.  One  minute  of  your  time  has  gone — there  are  four  left. 

Cecile.  (Pleadingly.)  You  cannot  shoot  an  innocent  man.  Oh,  Emile,  you  have 
come  to  claim  my  life — and  1  will  give  it  you  for  his.  I  will  never  utter  his  name 
again,  I  will  never  see  him  ;  you  shall  have  my  devotion,  my  love — I  will  give  you  all 
for  Justin’s  life,  all,  all  ! 

Dutrecy.  A  second  reason,  mademoiselle  ?  Your  secret  does  not  seem  in  very  safe 
keeping,  and  you  look  pretty  when  you  plead  for  your  lover  !  (He  draws  near  her,  but 
she  crouches  froi?i  him.) 

Cecile.  (Starting.)  My  lover!  Oh,  no,  you  are  doing  us  wrong.  (With forced 
gaiety,  and  evidently  acting.)  He  is  not  my  lover — he  is  my  friend,  only  my  friend,  believe 
me,  Emile. 

Dutrecy.  Three  minutes  gone  !  You  are  not  playing  with  much  success, 
mademoiselle. 

C£cile.  Three  minutes,  and  he  has  only  two  more  to  live  !  (Desperately.)  £mile, 
what  can  I  do?  We  have  known  Justin  all  our  lives,  he  was  my  father’s  friend  as 
you  were,  he  has  never  had  happiness,  or  even  content  ;  but  he  was  a  child  when  I 
was  a  child — and  these  are  memories  one  can  never  forget — they  are  memories  of  my 
happiness.  Will  you  give  me  the  life  of  my  friend  ? 

Dutrecy.  (Thinking.)  He  is  amongst' France’s  worst  enemies.  If  I  let  him  go 
now,  he  will  be  shot  in  another  hour  or  another  day — besides,  he  is  your  friend,  as  you 
have  just  said.  A  woman  who  is  to  be  a  wife  should  have  no  friends — of  this 
kind. 

Cecile.  I  have  promised  you  never  to  see  him  again,  never  to  think  of  him.  You 
are  asking  my  devotion  and  my  love— but  how  could  I  give  them  to  you  if  Justin  does 
not  live?  Do  you  think  that  I  could  keep  hatred  of  you  out  of  my  heart?  No,  no, 
Ijlmile  !  I  will  be  your  wife,  I  will  do  all  for  you - 

Dutrecy.  If  I  spare  your  lover — that  man  I  hate  more  than  man  was  ever  hated— 
and  if  not  ? 

Cecile.  If  not — ah,  if  not,  I,  too,  will  hate  you  with  a  woman’s  hate.  I  will  crush 
the  pledge  that  binds  me  to  you  as  you  are  now  crushing  my  heart.  I  will  live  long  to 
drag  the  image  of  the  dead  before  you.  You  shall  look  at  it  sleeping  and  waking, 
living  and  dying-;  your  dream  of  possession  shall  be  one  long  delusion  ;  you  shall  see 
me  always  as  you  see  me  now,  pleading  for  my  lover’s  life — my  lover — yes,  my  lover  ! 

Dutrecy.  Your  lover,  I  thought  so  !  (At  window.)  There  is  one  minute  left. 
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The  man  is  now  refusing  to  have  his  eyes  bound  ;  {, cynically )  is  there  any  message  you 
would  like  to  send  him  ? 

C£cile.  ( Starting  up.)  They  are  going  to  shoot  him!  No,  no,  no!  Justin! 
Justin  !  ( She  Dies  to  reach  the  window ,  but  he  forces  her  back.)  Justin,  I  am  coming  to 

you — I,  Cecile;  they  are  holding  me  from  you.  {To  Dutrecy.)  Let  me  go;  I  cannot 
bear  it.  He  is  not  my  lover,  Emile,  oh,  no,  no  !  he  is  my  friend  ;  I  swear  that  I  do 
not  love  him  ;  I  am  only  a  child — you  will  not  shoot  him,  you  cannot — I  love  him  so  ! 

\A  sharp  volley  outside. 

Dutrecy.  ( Taking  up  his  ivatch.)  It  is  too  late  ;  he  has  paid  the  penalty. 

Cecile.  {Dreamily.)  The  penalty — the  penalty  !  {Screaming.)  Justin!  {She  falls.) 
Dutrecy.  {Betiding  over  her.)  Cecile  !  Heaven  ! — she  is  dead  ! 

Curtain. 


Who  can  describe  the  dainty  curls 
Rippling  Marjorie’s  shapely  head, 

Just  as  the  wimpling  brook  that  purls 
Down  to  the  sea  on  a  pebbly  bed  ? 

Poets  may  prattle  of  Nature’s  spell, 

Chanting  its  charms  in  their  sickly  songs, 

What  makes  Miss  Marjorie’s  hair  rebel — 
Art — in  the  shape  of  a  curling  tongs. 

If  but  the  day  be  dull  and  damp. 

Mistress  Marjorie’s  locks  are  limp  ; 

Give  her  the  chance  of  a  tongs  and  lamp, 
Mistress  Marjorie’s  locks  are  crimp. 

Is  she,  perchance,  of  a  morning  late, 

Deaf  to  the  sound  of  a  score  of  gongs, 

Blame  not  the  maiden  ;  only  rate 
Mistress  Marjorie’s  curling  tongs. 

Maidens  were  wont  to  braid  their  hair, 

That  was  a  mother’s  wish,  we’re  told. 

Dimity  made  them  debonair 

Once  in  the  simpler  days  of  old. 

Those  were  the  times  ere  the  sex  could  boast 
Mannish  rights — and  a  woman’s  wrongs. 

Now  it  must  smoke  and  propose  a  toast  ; 
Now  it’s  equipt  with  a  curling  tongs. 

Santa  Claus  in  the  dear  old  times 

Sent  it  the  “  Keepsake,”  bound  in  calf ; 

“Friendship’s  Offering,”  limping  rhymes, 
Verse  that  the  modern  maid  would  chaff. 

Now  it  prefers  a  book  that  shocks, 

Yet  to  the  friskily  frizzed  belongs  ; 

If  you  would  give  it  a  Christmas-box, 
“Dodo  ”  ’  will  do — and  a  curling-tongs. 
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IT  was  stiflingly  hot  that  afternoon  at 
Marseilles,  though  the  season  was 
mid-winter,  and  in  our  own  more  or  less 
happy  country  disconsolate  fox-hunters 
were  tapping  the  rising  barometer  when 
they  were  not  gazing  out  sadly  upon 
leaden  skies  and  a  frost-bound  landscape. 
Heaven  knows  that  Marseilles  can  be  cold 
enough  sometimes  ;  but  to-day  the  wind 
was  blowing  softly  from  the  southward, 
so  that  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Transatlantique  steamer,  which  was  about 
to  leave  for  Algiers,  had  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  smooth  crossing. 

“  I  wish,”  says  fat  Mrs.  Gibson  plain¬ 
tively,  “that  they  would  stop  blowing  off 
steam  and  start.  French  people  are  so 
unnecessarily  fussy  !  What  is  the  use  of 
our  being  kept  grilling  in  the  sun  here  for 
a  whole  hour,  when  we  might  have  sat 
quietly  in  the  hotel  until  the  last  moment, 
as  I  wanted  to  do  ?  ” 

“My  dear,”  responds  her  little  gray- 
bearded  husband,  who  is  aware  that  it  is 
not  the  French  nation  alone  which  is  being* 
accused  of  unnecessary  fussiness,  “if  you 
had  waited  until  the  last  moment  you 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  come  on 
board  at  all — and  quite  right  too  !  Time 
cannot  be  kept  unless  things  are  done 
systematically.  But  women  always  think 
it  a  brilliant  achievement  to  come  within 
an  ace  of  missing  their  train  or  their  boat. 
Now  isn’t  that  true,  Edith  ?” 

The  pretty  brunette  to  whom  this  ques¬ 


tion  was  addressed,  and  who  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks,  gazing  at  the  throng 
of  officials  and  idlers  on  shore,  vouchsafed 
no  immediate  reply  ;  but  presently  she 
remarked  :  “  Here  is  a  man  who  seems 
bent  upon  entering  into  competition  with 
us.  Will  they  let  him  come  on  board  ? 
No ;  they  are  holding  him  back,  poor 
wretch  !  ” 

“  Serve  him  right  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Gibson 
unfeelingly.  “Never  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  register  his  luggage,  apparently 
— of  course  he  can’t  be  allowed  to  defy 
regulations  in  that  way.  He  really  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  struggling  and  swearing 
when  he  is  so  obviously  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  Englishmen  of  his  type  who  bring  us 
into  such  universal  disrepute  upon  the 
Continent.” 

“  Perhaps  he  isn’t  swearing,”  was  Miss 
Edith  Leslie’s  charitable  suggestion. 

But  unhappily  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was.  The  language  of  this 
stalwart,  sun-helmeted  Briton  with  the 
blonde  moustache  was  only  too  plainly 
audible  as  he  shook  himself  free  from  de¬ 
taining  hands  and  dashed  across  the 
narrow  gangway  which  was  just  about  to 
be  withdrawn.  Moreover  he  carried  his 
point  (as  people  who  are  obviously  in  the 
wrong  very  often  do),  for  his  portmanteau 
and  his  hat-box  were  thrown  after  him, 
over  the  widening  rift  which  separated  the 
steamer  from  the  quay,  although  hawsers 
had  already  been  cast  off,  and  the  screw 
was  beginning  to  throb.  He  was  very 
angry  and  a  good  deal  out  of  breath, 
which  may  have  prevented  him  from 
looking  where  he  was  going.  At  all 
events,  he  landed  with  all  his  weight  upon 
the  tiny  foot  of  Miss  Leslie,  and  almost 
knocked  her  down  before  he  could  stop 
himself. 

‘  ‘  Confound  it  all  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  And 
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then  :  “  I  beg-  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times.  I  hope  I  didn’t  hurt  you  ;  I- — - 
oh  !  ” 

The  utter  consternation  expressed  in 
that  last  syllable  ought  surely  to  have 
earned  him  the  thousand  pardons  which 
he  so  modestly  asked  for;  but  Miss  Leslie 
did  not  seem  to  think  so.  She  raised  her 


than  that  which  customarily  adorned 
them.  “  My  dear,  he  must  have  half 
killed  you.” 

“  He  has  quite  killed  me,”  answered 
Miss  Leslie,  laughing  a  little  tremulously. 
“  I  am  going  to  die  decently  in  my  cabin. 
At  least,  I  am  going  to  stay  in  my  cabin 
until  we  reach  Algiers.  I  warned  you, 


chin  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  gave  him 
the  faintest  possible  bow,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  her  back  upon  him,  limped  away  ; 
while  he,  after  gazing  stupidly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  her  retreating  form,  incontinently 
fled. 

“What  an  ill-mannered,  underbred 
boor !  ”  ejaculated  M rs.  Gibson,  her  cheeks 
becoming  suffused  with  a  richer  hue  even 


you  know,  that  1  am  always  sea-sick,  no 
matter  how  calm  the  weather  may  be.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  sauntering  forward,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  the  Ville 
de  Rome  steamed  rapidly  towards  the 
Chateau  d'  If ,  could  not  remember  to  have 
received  any  such  intimation  ;  but  a  par¬ 
donable  curiosity  led  him  to  inspect  the 
labels  of  the  stranger’s  baggage,  and 
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when  he  saw  the  name  of  Owen  Mont¬ 
gomery  inscribed  thereon,  he  whistled. 

“  Why,”  muttered  he  to  himself, 
“that’s  the  very  fellow  to  whom  Edith 
was  engaged,  and  to  avoid  whom  we  were 
asked  to  take  her  abroad  with  us  !  Here’s 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !  ” 

Mr.  Montgomery,  hidden  away  in  the 
smoking-room,  with  an  unlighted  cigar 
between  his  lips, 
was  at  that  same 
moment  giving  ut¬ 
terance  to  similar 
exclamations. 

“  This,”  growled 
he  under  his  breath, 

“  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happens 
to  me  and  to  no¬ 
body  else  in  the 
wide  world!  I  make 
for  Algiers  because 
I  don’t  want  to  go 
there,  and  because 
I  am  quite  certain 
of  not  meeting  her 
there ;  I  move 
heaven  and  earth 
to  catch  the  identi¬ 
cal  boat  in  which 
she  has  taken  her 
passage,  and  to 
crown  all,  I  must 
needs  plunge  head¬ 
long  into  her  arms  ! 

Of  course  she  will 
think  that  I  have 
done  it  on  purpose  ; 
of  course  she  won’t 
believe  that  I  quite 
understood  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  her 
putting  up  any 
longer  with  my 
beastly  temper,  and 
that  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  never 
to  trouble  her 
again.  Now,  I 
should  feel  very 
much  obliged  to 
anybody  who  would 

kindly  tell  me  what  the  deuce  I  am  to 
do  next  !  ” 

As  nobody  was  obliging  enough  to 
supply  a  total  stranger  with  the  required 
information,  Mr.  Montgomery  had  to  fall 
back  upon  his  own  judgment,  such  as  it 
was  ;  and  this,  supplemented  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  furtive  inspection  of  the  saloon, 
helped  him  to  the  comforting  conclusion 

123.  December  1893. 


that  honour  did  not  compel  him  to  go 
dinnerless  that  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  took  their  places  at  the  table  in 
due  course,  but  Miss  Leslie  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance  ;  so  that  a  hungry  man 
thought  himself  justified  in  staying  his 
natural  appetite  with  such  delicacies  as 
the  Compagnie  Transatlantique  had  to  offer 
him.  Still  the  situation  was  horridly 
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uncomfortable.  He  perceived  that  his 
identity  was  no  secret  to  the  old  couple, 
who  kept  throwing  inquisitive  glances  in 
his  direction  ;  he  divined  that  they  were 
speculating  as  to  his  intentions,  and, 
being  a  hot-tempered  man,  he  really  could 
not  help  commending  them  both  very 
heartily  to  the  Devil.  As  if  he  would  have 
been  likely  to  cause  wilful  annoyance  to  the 
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only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  or 
to  expose  himself  wantonly  to  this  sort  of 
thing-  ! 

“  I  am  inclined  to  think,  my  dear,”  Mr. 
Gibson  said,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  deck  with  his  wife  in  the  moonlight, 
“  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  mere  un¬ 
fortunate  coincidence.  The  man  would 
hardly  scowl  at  me  in  that  extremely 
offensive  way  if  he  wanted  to  make 
friends,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  poor 
Edith  should  go  on  pretending-  to  be 
sea-sick  in  perfectly  calm  water.  One 
almost  wishes,  for  her  sake,  that  it  would 
come  on  to  blow.” 

Mrs.  Gibson  answered  emphatically 
that  for  nobody’s  sake  could  she  desire 
such  a  thing-  as  that.  “  By  all  accounts,” 
she  added,  “  Edith  is  well  rid  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  who  seems  to  have  been 
very  jealous  and  quarrelsome  ana  generally 
disagreeable.  Anyhow,  she  is  determined 
to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him  ;  so 
if  he  is  on  his  way  to  Algiers  with  a  view 
to  meeting  her,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
wasted  his  time  and  his  money.  I  am 
sorry  she  should  have  to  spend  the 
voyage  in  a  stuffy  cabin  ;  but  it  won’t 
last  long,  and  as  soon  as  we  land  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  steering  clear  of 
him.” 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
steering  clear  of  him  even  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  Miss  Leslie’s  self-incarcera¬ 
tion  was  quite  uncalled  for.  He  had  not 
so  much  as  an  unacknowledged  wish  to 
linger  in  her  neighbourhood,  nor  did  he 
turn  his  head  to  see  what  his  fellow- 
passengers  might  be  doing  when  the 
Ville  de  Rome  brought  up  in  Algiers  har¬ 
bour,  and  he  hurried  towards  the  side, 
with  his  gun-case  in  one  hand  and  his 
travelling-bag  in  the  other.  The  only 
question  in  his  mind  was  whether  he 
ought  not  forthwith  to  take  his  passage 
for  some  other  port. 

His  ultimate  decision  to  remain  where 
he  was  for  a  week  or  ten  days  was 
brought  about  by  considerations  with 
which  Edith  Leslie  had  next  to  nothing 
to  do.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  any 
real  risk  of  his  encountering  her  again, 
it  would  have  been  a  different  thing  ;  but 
he  soon  ascertained  that  her  friends  had 
taken  a  villa  far  away  on  the  heights.  He 
did  not  propose  to  enter  Algerian  society, 
and  as  (after  learning  that  sport  was  not 
obtainable  within  a  day’s  journey)  he 
spent  his  days  fishing  in  the  bay,  and 
devoted  his  nights  to  exploring  the 
recesses  of  the  Arab  town,  the  fact  that 


the  girl  who  had  thrown  him  over  was 
scarcely  a  couple  of  miles  away  did  not 
render  it  obligatory  upon  him  to  quit 
sunlit  and  moonlit  scenes  which  had  a 
certain  attraction  for  a  sorrowful  man. 
It  was,  in  fact,  Kaddour  whose  society 
and  conversation  detained  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  Algiers,  notwithstanding  all 
the  good  reasons  that  the  latter  had  for 
betaking  himself  elsewhere.  That  stal¬ 
wart,  bronzed  Arab  fisherman,  whose 
boat  took  the  Englishman  ashore,  on  his 
arrival,  and  who,  as  the  result  of  a  few 
careless  queries  about  fishing  and  sailing, 
called  for  orders  at  the  hotel  on  the 
following  morning,  had  the  perfect  man¬ 
ners  which  are  admitted  to  belong  to  his 
people,  as  well  as  the  shrewdness  and 
intuitive  sympathy  with  which  they  are 
less  frequently  credited.  An  Arab  seldom 
fails  to  recognise  a  gentleman  and  an 
honest  man,  and  Owen  Montgomery  was 
both,  despite  the  irascible  temperament 
which  had  landed  him  in  a  peck  of 
troubles,  first  and  last.  So — although  it 
was  a  very  extraordinary  thing  to  do, 
and  he  could  hardly  have  explained  what 
made  him  do  it — he  ended  by  relating  to 
Kaddour  the  whole  history  of  the  latest 
and  worst  of  these  troubles.  One  can’t 
talk  about  such  things  to  one’s  friends  ; 
one  sometimes  feels  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  talk  about  them  to  somebody  ; 
and  here  was  a  taciturn,  sympathetic 
human  being  who  could  have  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  power  to  betray  confidences. 

For  the  rest,  Kaddour  himself  had  (as 
the  custom  of  his  race  is  when  they  take 
a  fancy  to  a  fellow-mortal)  been  extremely 
confidential.  While  sailing  his  boat  and 
while  conducting  his  employer  to  certain 
Moorish  dwellings  where  strange  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  being  celebrated,  he 
had  narrated  quite  simply  the  episodes  of 
his  past  career  and  had  alluded  without 
hesitation  to  the  part  that  he  had  played 
in  an  insurrection  against  the  French 
which  had  cost  many  less  fortunate  con¬ 
spirators  their  lives.  He  was  not 
loquacious  ;  but  his  utterances  were 
amazingly  plain  and  indiscreet,  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  out  that  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  did  not  mind  being  questioned, 
his  questions  were  of  the  most  direct 
order.  No  wife  ?  Well,  there  were  dis¬ 
advantages  about  wives  ;  although,  when 
a  man  could  afford  it,  it  was  best  to  have 
one,  he  thought.  He  himself  had  one, 
and  did  not  care  to  take  another.  No  ; 
he  certainly  had  not  been  in  love  with  her 
— had  not,  indeed,  seen  her  before  the 
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ceremony — but  he  knew  very  well  what 
love  was,  and  could  understand  how  the 
happiness  of  Europeans  might  be  made 
or  marred  by  attacks  of  that  terrible 
malady.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  shown 
culpable  weakness  by  submitting  to  the 
caprices  of  a  mere  woman  ;  but  after  the 
very  powerful  and  independent  position 
occupied  by  women  in  our  favoured  land 
had  been  made  more  clear  to  him,  he 
acknowledged,  with  grunts  and  nods  of 
the  head,  that  the  case  was  not  one  which 
admitted  of  heroic  remedies. 

‘  ‘  Fa  ut  pas  desesperer.  Ca  s'  ar ranger  a. 
Tu  vas  voir,"  he  said  at  le  ngth. 

“  Tout-a-fait  impossible  pour  cela  de 
s'  arranger,"  responded  Owen  Montgomery 
in  his  Anglo-French.  “  Elle  ne  veut plus 
avoir  rien  a  faire  avec  moi ,  et  c'est  ma  propre 
faute,  like  an  infernal  fool  as  I  am  !  ” 

But  Kaddour  only  nodded  and  repeated, 
Attends — attends  !  Tu  vas  voir." 

As  the  expression  of  a  pious  opinion  or 
inspiration  this  might  be  gratifying  ;  but 
it  was  obvious  that  Kaddour  could  not 
possibly  understand  what  he  was  talking 
about.  What  did  a  simple  Oriental  know 
of  the  refinements  of  western  civilisation 
and  sentiment  ?  How  was  he  to  guess 
that  there  are  offences  against  good  taste 
which  an  English  lady  who  respects  her¬ 
self  can  never  overlook  ?  Indeed,  Kaddour 
had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  the  final  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Montgomery  and  his  fia7icee,  nor  had 
he  been  told  that  the  former  had  so  far 
forgotten  himself  in  his  wrath  as  to  call 
the  latter  a  flirt  to  her  face,  prefixing  a 
brief  and  profane  past  participle  to  the 
injurious  epithet.  However,  there  was  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  comparing  his 
primitive  and,  upon  the  whole,  highly 
practical  ideas  with  those  which  obtain 
under  more  complicated  conditions  ot 
existence,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  be 
assured  that  angry  words  do  no  harm, 
especially  when  they  have  been  repented 
of. 

After  Mr.  Montgomery  had  been  rather 
more  than  a  week  at  Algiers  Kaddour 
took  him  up  to  Blidah  to  see  the  cele¬ 
brated  annual  procession  by  torchlight  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Marabout  Sidi  Abd-el- 
Kader.  This  was  a  function  which  was 
really  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  railway 
journey  and  a  drive  of  three  miles,  for  the 
cemetery  on  the  hillside  where  the  Koubba, 
or  tomb,  stood  was  thronged  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  white-robed  pilgrims,  each  of 
whom  carried  a  flickering  taper  ;  fires 
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had  been  lighted  here  and  there,  round 
which  fanatics  of  various  sects  were 
dancing,  to  the  sound  of  an  unending, 
nasal,  monotonous  chant  ;  veiled  women 
joined  from  time  to  time  in  raising  that 
weird,  shrill  cry — you-you-you !  which  is 
their  method  of  testifying  approval  ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  picturesque  and 
barbaric  in  the  extreme.  The  wealthy, 
and  even  the  poorer  Moorish  spectators 
wore  costumes  beneath  their  white  burn¬ 
ouses  which  were  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
varied  colouring  ;  Kaddour  himself  had 
donned  his  best  clothes  (which  were 
very  fine  indeed)  in  honour  of  the  occasion  ; 
and  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  had  been 
chaffing  him  upon  the  subject  all  the 
afternoon,  turned  to  point  out  to  him  that 
he  was  not  half  as  smart  as  a  fat  man 
opposite  when  he  found  that  his  guide 
and  companion  had  disappeared.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  supposed  he  had 
better  remain  where  he  was,  lighted 
another  cigar,  and  hoped  that  the  gang 
of  apparent  lunatics  belonging  to  the 
Ai'ssaoua  sect,  whom  he  was  watching, 
would  not  suddenly  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  cut  his  throat.  At  that  moment,  an 
elderly  man,  stripped  to  the  waist,  was 
balancing  himself,  with  bare  feet,  upon 
the  edge  of  a  sword,  upheld  by  two  of 
his  comrades  ;  others  were  devouring 
fragments  of  broken  glass  with  every 
appearance  of  relish  ;  the  sharp  teeth 
and  gleaming  eyes  of  the  lookers-on 
conveyed  a  disagreeable  impression  of 
ferocity,  and  it  was  scarcely  a  reassuring 
circumstance  that  not  a  single  European 
could  be  discerned  in  the  whole  of  the 
vast  assemblage. 

There  were,  however,  three  Europeans 
standing  not  very  far  off,  under  a  clump 
of  whispering  gray  olive-trees,  and  they 
were  saying  to  one  another  that  they  did 
not  altogether  like  it. 

“  My  dear,”  Mrs.  Gibson  exclaimed 
nervously  to  her  husband,  “this  may  be 
extremely  impressive,  but  it  is  too  ghastly 
to  suit  me.  I  have  just  seen  a  man 
thrust  a  skewer  through  both  his  cheeks, 
and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  thrust  another  one 
through  mine.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
hotel.” 

“  If  it  comes  to  that,  so  do  I,”  answered 
Mr.  Gibson  ;  “but  how  on  earth  we  are 
to  find  the  carriage  again  I  don’t  know. 
What  has  become  of  that  villainous  native 
who  sold  you  the  embroidery,  Edith,  and 
who  persuaded  us,  against  our  better 
judgment,  to  witness  these  horrid  rites  ? 

s  2 
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]  understood  that  he  was  to  see  us 
through.  ” 

“  Kaddour  is  anything  but  villainous,” 
returned  Miss  Leslie  ;  “he  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  sure  he  won’t 
leave  us  in  the  lurch.  Oh,  here  he 
comes  !  ” 

Now  it  was  a  fact  that  Kaddour,  who 
had  never  sold  embroidery  before  in  his 
life,  but  who  had  relations  with  those 
who  did,  had  adopted  this  means  of 
making  acquaintance  with  a  lady  in 
whom  he  felt  some  interest,  and  it  was 
not  without  ulterior  designs  that  he  had 
induced  her  and  her  elderly  friends  to 
undertake  their  present  expedition.  He 
addressed  a  few  comforting  words  to 


“  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Montgomery,”  she  in¬ 
quired  with  freezing  politeness,  “whether 
this  was  a  pre-arranged  plan  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  it  was 
not  !  ”  exclaimed  poor  Owen  eagerly. 
“  I  had  no  more  notion  that  you  were 
here  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  I  do 
assure  you  that  if  I  had  thought  there 
was  the  slightest  danger  of  my  meeting 
you,  I  would  as  soon  have  tried  to  go 
to  the  moon  as  come  here.  Sooner 
indeed  !  ” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Miss  Leslie, 
smiling  slightly  ;  “you  cannot  be  accused 
of  fulsome  flattery  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  you  seem  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps, 
as  we  are  both  of  one  mind  in  our  anxiety 
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“BUT  I  LOVE  YOU,  OWEN,  IN  SPITE  OF  EVERYTHING.” 


the  latter,  and  then,  plucking  Miss  Leslie 
by  the  sleeve,  begged  her  to  come  with 
him  for  one  moment  and  look  at  the 
A'issaoua  people,  whose  performances,  he 
alleged,  could  not  be  witnessed  in  Algiers, 
although  imitations  of  them  were  often  got 
up  for  the  benefit  of  moneyed  strangers. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  a  good 
deal  of  pushing  and  elbowing,  Edith 
Leslie  found  herself  thrust  alongside  of 
a  tall  compatriot,  who  started,  raised  his 
hand  mechanically  to  his  sun-helmet  and 
looked  exceedingly  foolish,  while  the  base 
Kaddour  stooped  down  and  wriggled  off 
instantly  into  space.  It  was  most  un¬ 
warrantable  conduct  on  Kaddour’s  part, 
and  Miss  Leslie  was  proportionately 
angry. 


to  get  rid  of  one  another,  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  me  back  to  my  friends 
now.” 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  take 
her  back  to  her  friends,  who  had  deserted 
their  station  under  the  olive-trees,  and  of 
whom  no  trace  could  be  discovered  after 
a  prolonged  search.  At  length,  Owen 
Montgomery,  who  had  scarcely  exchanged 
a  word  with  his  companion  during  the 
ten  minutes  which  they  had  spent  upon 
their  fruitless  quest,  came  to  a  standstill 
and  said  : 

“-I  am  afraid  there  can’t  be  any  doubt 
as  to  what  has  happened.  That  fellow 
Kaddour  has,  somehow  or  other,  con¬ 
trived  to  spirit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
away,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  1 
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will  pay  him  out  as  soon  as  I  catch  him 
— though  I  believe  he  meant  kindly. 
I  he  honest  truth  is  that  I  got  talking  to 
him,  and  I  told  him  things  which  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  kept  to  myself,  and  I 
suppose  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
that — that,  in  short,  it  was  possible  for 
you  to  forgive  me.  Of  course  that  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have 
never  even  thought  of  asking  for  your 
forgiveness  ;  still - ’ 

“  No  ;  I  have  noticed  that  you  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  beg  my  par¬ 
don,”  observed  Miss  Leslie  quietly.  “  It 
is  customary  for  a  man  to  beg  a  lady’s 
pardon  after  he  has  sworn  at  her  ;  but 
you  were  never  a  slave  to  custom.” 

“  Edith  !  ”  gasped  the  delinquent 
hoarsely,  “do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
it  would  have  been  any  use  if  I  had  ?  ” 

“Any  use?  Well,  some  people  might 
have  considered  it  their  duty.  Some 
people  might  have  felt  happier — and 
Kaddour  assures  me  that  you  are  not 
happy — for  having  made  such  amends  as 
could  be  made  for  inexcusable  behaviour.” 

“  But  you  knew  !  ”  cried  Owen.  “You 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  I 
was  miserable  and  ashamed  of  myself ; 
there  couldn’t  be  any  necessity  for  my 
telling  you  that.  The  only  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  keep  out  of  your  sight,  and  I 
hope  you  don’t  suspect  that  my  having 
fled  to  Algiers  was  anything  except  a 
most  unfortunate  accident.’ 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said 
Miss  Leslie,  “  that 
you  think  the  acci¬ 
dent  such  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  one,  and  I  am 
rather  sorry,  too, that 
you  still  think  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  beg  my 
pardon.  However,  it 
can’t  be  helped.” 

They  had  strayed 
some  little  way  up  the 
hillside,  and  were 
now  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  bon¬ 
fires,  torches  and 
capering  fanatics  to 
justify  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  is  quite 
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out  of  date.  Such,  at  all  events,  must 
have  been  Mr.  Montgomery’s  opinion  ; 
for  down  he  plumped  upon  his  knees 
on  the  hard,  rocky  ground,  and  if  words 
may  count  for  anything  as  evincing  heart¬ 
felt  penitence,  he  fairly  earned  what  he 
obtained. 

“  Please,  get  up,”  said  Edith  Leslie, 
half-laughing,  half-crying. 

“Oh,  yes;  it. is  all  quite  true.  You 
are  horrid,  and  you  have  a  vile  temper, 
and  when  you  accused  me  of  flirting 
with  other  men,  you  only  showed  that 
you  were  as  blind  and  stupid  as  you  were 
ungenerous.  But -but  I  love  you, 
Owen,  in  spite  of  everything  !  ” 

About  half  an  hour  later  Kaddour,  who 
had  been  patiently  waiting  down  by  the 
road-side,  with  one  arm  thrown  over  the 
hood  of  a  hired  carriage,  descried  the 
approaching  couple  for  whom  he  had  had 
the  forethought  to  secure  a  conveyance. 
He  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  had 
driven  back  to  Blidah  and  that  he  had 
given  them  such  explanations  as  were 
requisite.  He  did  not  appear  to  think 
that  any  special  explanations  were  due 
to  Mr.  Montgomery  or  Miss  Leslie,  nor, 
to  tell  the  truth,  was  he  much  pressed 
upon  that  point  by  two  preoccupied 
persons.  Only,  as  he  slammed  the 
carriage-door  and  signed  to  the  coach¬ 
man  to  drive  on,  he  remarked  quietly  to 
his  employer,  “  Quand  je  t'ai  dit  que  fa 
Jinirait  par  s'1  arranger  !  ” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  have  not  re¬ 
visited  Algeria  since 
their  marriage ;  but 
Kaddour  is  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  very  fine 
new  boat,  and  every 
now  and  then  the 
mail  brings  him  a 
letter  in  which  he  is 
promised  that  he  shall 
ere  long  have  the 
pleasure  of  once  more 
shaking  hands  with 
a  foreign  lady  and 
gentleman  who  enter¬ 
tain  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  his  discretion 
and  ability. 


UPON  MRS.  ELIZ.  WHEELER,  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  AMARYLLIS. 


Sweet  Amaryllis,  by  a  spring’s 
Soft  and  soul-melting  murmurings, 
Slept ;  and  thus  sleeping,  thither  flew 
A  Robin-red-breast  ;  who  at  view, 

Not  seeing  her  at  all  to  stir, 

Brought  leaves  and  moss  to  cover  her 


But  while  he,  perking,  there  did  pry 
About  the  arch  of  either  eye, 

Thejid  began  to  let  out  day, — 

At  which  poor  Robin  flew  away  ; 

And  seeing  her  not  dead,  but  all  disleaved, 
He  chirpt  for  joy,  to  see  himself  deceived. 

— Herrick. 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  VENICE. 


By  H.  W.  MASSINGHAM. 


MOST  visitors  to  the  Accademia  at 
Venice — making-  their  way  slowly 
round  the  great  room  on  whose  walls  Car¬ 
paccio,  sweetest  and  quaintest  of  chroni¬ 
clers,  tells  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
St.  Ursula — come  to  a  fascinated  pause 
before  two  pictures.  The  first  is  Gentile 
Bellini’s  great  representation  of  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark,  filled  with  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  procession,  a  nobly  ordered  mass 


of  clerics  and  monks  and  senators  and 
men  of  fashion — “  sparks  ”  and  “  bloods  ” 
of  old  Venice.  The  second  is  Car¬ 
paccio’s  painting-  entitled,  A  Sick  Man 
Healed  by  the  True  Cross.  It  is  not  the 
subject  that  fixes  the  eye,  so  much 
as  the  vivid  way  in  which  it  helps 
you  to  realise  ‘the  Venice  that  has  been 
and  will  be  no  more.  Right  before  you 
is  the  quay  by  which  the  steel  prow 
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picture  is  centred  in 
the  sparkling-  group 
of  gondolas  darting 
hither  and  thither 
under  the  piers  of 
the  bridges,  halting 
at  the  marble  steps, 
or  being  oared 
across  the  Grand 
Canal.  The  poppe 
stands,  as  he  stands 
to-day,  on  the  tilted 
stern  of  his  gondola, 
his  body  bent  for¬ 
ward  in  the  gon- 
d  o  1  i  e  r  ’  s  graceful 
stroke — ending  with 
a  sharp,  deft  re¬ 
covery  and  turn  of 
the  oar.  And  what 
a  marvel  of  tricked- 
out  dandyism  the 
lithe  young  fellow 
is  !  His  little  cap 
is  scarlet,  his  sleeves 
are  elaborately  slash¬ 
ed  and  puffed,  his 
hose  have  broad 
bright  stripes  along 
THE  fridge  of  sighs.  their  shapely  length, 

his  long  yellow  hair 

of  your  gondola  was  gliding  only  a  few  flows  in  crisp  riplets  over  his  shoulders, 
hours  ago  as  you  stayed  its  course  to  take  much  as  it  does  in  Carpaccio’s  famous 

in  the  giant  curve  of  the  Rialto  Bridge  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The 

and  to  stray  a  few  delicious  moments  gondolas  are  less  graceful,  less  slender 
into  the  old  market-place  with  its  than  their  counterparts  of  to-day,  though 
heaped  and  tangled  mass  of 
fruit  and  flower  shops,  bright 
with  a  hundred  hues,  and  its 
merry  clatter  of  shrill  voices. 

Of  the  great  vault  of  Cicogna’s 
bridge  you  see  nothing  in  Car¬ 
paccio’s  picture.  It  is  the  old 
Rialto  Bridge,  with  its  square 
clumsy  wooden  supports,  which 
confronts  you,  the  dark  timbers 
relieved  by  glimpses  of  white  and 
gold  from  the  vestments  of  the 
priests  that  crowd  the  narrow  foot¬ 
way.  Overhead  is  a  clustered  pile 
of  palaces,  towers,  and  bell-shaped 
chimneys,  just  such  chimneys  as 
you  may  still  see  crowning  an  old 
house  by  the  creek  that  leads  to 
forsaken  Torcello.  On  the  great 
quay  is  assembled  the  rank  and 
statesmanship  and  fashion  of 
Venice,  men  with  hard,  clean-shaven 
faces,  dressed  in  skull-caps  and  loose 
fobes  falling  to  their  feet.  But 
the  beauty  and  delight  of  the 
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their  hulls  are  of  the  same  hearse-like 
hue.  Now  hose  and  doublet  are  gone, 
but  the  old  instinct  for  colour  still  breaks 
out  in  a  gay  scarf,  or  a  red  shirt,  or  a 
dainty  bow. 

The  other  great  picture  of  Gentile 
Bellini — a  composition  which  for  sheer 
magnificence  of  line  and  form  and  colour 
and  arrangement  makes  you  a  moment 
forget  the  suave  beauty  of  John  Bellini’s 
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now  borne  in  splendour  in  the  midst  of  the 
grouped  worshippers.  Above  everything 
the  eye  is  caught  and  fixed  by  the  vision 
of  St.  Mark’s  as  it  appeared  to  the  great 
painter  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  from  its 
pavement  of  serpentine  to  its  wall  of 
alabaster  and  its  roof  and  cupolas  of  gold 
and  many  colours,  preserves  a  certain 
unity  and  concentration  of  effect  at 
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faces— shows  you  St.  Mark’s  as  it  was 
before  the  restorations,  with  the  solemn 
,  campanile  as  it  stood  before  it  was  iso¬ 
lated  by  the  fine  Renaissance  colonnade 
facing  the  south  side  of  the  square. 
In  the  midst  of  the  great  piazza  stroll 
deliciously-decked  figures,  cloak  on 
shoulder,  hand  on  sword-hilt.  In  the 
centre  of  the  great  procession  of  civic  and 
ecclesiastical  notabilities  is  the  ample 
kneeling  figure  of  the  merchant  whose  son 
1  has  been  miraculously  healed  by  the  relic 


once  solemn  and  gorgeous.  But  out¬ 
side,  and  especially  on  the  mosaics  of 
the  porches,  the  changes  are  manifold.  In 
Bellini’s  picture  the  severe  Byzantine 
figures,  erect  in  their  dark  drapery,  repeat, 
in  the  arched  and  emblazoned  porticos  of 
the  great  church,  the  lessons  and  stories 
taught  in  myriad  figures  and  symbols 
within.  To-day  the  gold  is  rarer,  the 
colours  are  less  vivid,  and  figures  draped  in 
pretty  but  washy  blues  and  pinks  replace 
those  stern  sentinel-like  Byzantine  saints. 
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THE  DOGES’  PALACE  FROM  THE  GRAND  CANAL. 


The  gold  has  faded  from  many  a  figure, 
and  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  no 
longer  glisten  with  their 
old  refulgence.  Still  St. 

Mark’s  stands  not  ap¬ 
preciably  changed.  The 
range  of  low  rounded 
porches,  with  their  slen¬ 
der  clustered  pillars  of 
alabaster  and  porphyry 
and  Greek  marble  ;  arch 
after  arch  carved  into  a 
vision  of  cunning  tracery 
of  leaves  and  flowers  and 
fruits  and  birds  and 
beasts  and  men  and 
women,  and  reproducing 
the  delicate  wavy  line  of 
the  ogee  ;  the  wave-like 
finish  of  marble  tracery 
at  the  roof  and  at  the 
wings  of  the  great  front  ; 
the  lovely  panellings  of 
red  and  gray  and 
pink  marbles  ;  above 
them  the  saints  and 
apostles  (St.  Mark  high 
over  them  all)  guarding 
the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  church, 
and  preluding  as  it  were 
the  myriad-stringed  har¬ 
mony  of  Christian  story 
and  legend  which  is 
woven  in  cunning  glass- 


work  into  the  five-domed  roof  with¬ 
in — all  these  things  can  be  seen  and 
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enjoyed  in  the  St.  Mark’s  of  to¬ 
day.  To  most  modern  travellers  it  all 
comes  as  a  first  awakening  touch  of 
Eastern  art.  The  grouped  cupolas,  the 
decorative  use  of  the  arch,  the  absence  of 
that  stupendous  uplifting  of  roof  and 
buttress  and  tower,  which  is  the  mark  of 
our  own  northern  Gothic,  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  You  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  incomparably 
fairer,  and  in  their  way  not  less  mighty, 
than  our  own. 

Or  take  another  glimpse  into  the  Venice 
of  old  which  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the 
walls  of  her  churches  and  palaces  but 
must  be  sought  in  a  long  delightful  row 
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by  the  inevitable  campanile.  At  length — 
a  long  winding  creek  bordered  by  low 
bushes,  and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  sun¬ 
burned  wall,  with  lizards  darting  over  it, 
overhung  by  golden  clusters  of  pome¬ 
granates.  You  follow  idly  the  little  waves 
that  the  motion  of  your  gondola  makes 
along  the  flower-strewn  banks,  and 
beneath  them  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 
marble  steps,  worn  and  gray,  which  the 
tide  leaves  completely  uncovered.  That 
is  the  wreck  of  old,  old  Torcello,  an  elder 
Venice  moored  further  out  to  sea.  The 
creek  ends  in  a  little  grass-grown  street 
flanked  by  wretched  cottages  and  ending 
in  a  square  with— wonder  of  wonders  ! — art 
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across  the  lagoons  to  old  Torcello,  seven 
miles  away.  Your  boat  slips — with  the 
delicious  half-jerk  half-slide  ot  the  gondola 
— -over  shallow  reaches  of  gray,  opal 
water  that  is  at  once  sea  and  no  sea, 
with  subtle  shimmery  green  tints  fly¬ 
ing  over  its  surface.  You  float  past 
the  Campo  Santo,  the  sea  cemetery 
of  Venice  with  walls  washed  by  the 
green  wave,  and  along  the  channeled 
sea-way,  marked  by  a  double  line  of 
high  posts  that  look  ghostly  enough  in  the 
twilight.  Before  you  stretches  island  after 
island,  rising  phantom-like  out  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  tremulous  haze,  now  a  single  cluster 
of  green  trees,  now  a  bastion  of  red  sea¬ 
wall,  now  a  group  of  villages  marked  out 


ancient  eleventh-century  cathedral.  Here 
you  may  find  again  many  of  the  marvels 
of  St.  Mark’s — the  tesselated  pavement, 
the  harsh  Byzantine  figures  with  their 
setting  of  gold  mosaic  on  the  roof,  the 
marble  pillars,  the  delicate  carvings  in 
stone,  the  attendant  campanile,  but  all 
on  a  simpler,  severer  scale.  The  marble- 
work  is  exquisite,  the  peacocks  are  a  pure 
delight.  On  your  way  back  you  stop 
at  ancient  Burano,  where  the  girls  in 
the  lace  works  have  beautiful  Madonna¬ 
like  faces  and  the  boys  that  run  by  your 
gondola  seem  to  be  looking  out  at 
you  from  John  Bellini’s  pictures.  In 
front,  as  the  great  solid  pillow-clouds 
mass  themselves  east  and  west,  and  the 
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sunset  deepens  into  gold  and  fades  into 
purple,  you  see  the  domes  and  towers  of 
Venice  in  cold  shadow,  with  perhaps  just 
a  touch  of  mellow  light  on  the  dome  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Salute.  Overhead  is  the  im¬ 
posing  vault  of  sky,  vaster,  deeper,  clearer 
than  any  firmament  that  we  know  of.  Be¬ 
tween  Torcello  and  Venice  there  move  now 
nothing  but  the  fruit-laden  gondolas, 
heaped  with  piles  of  purple  grapes  and 
green  melons.  The  peasant  women  sit  at 
their  eternal  knitting  in  the  stern  and  their 
bronzed  brothers  or  husbands  are  labour¬ 
ing  at  the  oar.  Eight  hundred  years  ago 
there  must  have  been  rich  argosies,  laden 
with  marble  and  precious  stones  and  the 


the  way,  before  his  own  favouriteTintoret ! 
— is  bad  and  vile,  and  if  we  will  give  due 
thanks  to  a  nation  that  does  in  some 
fashion  guard  the  art  treasures  it 
is  merciful  enough  not  to  restore, 
and  the  palaces  that  under  the  Austrian 
rule  were  running  to  mere  slovenly  decay 
— we  shall  find  delight  enough  and  to 
spare  in  Venice.  Of  course  there  is 
tastelessness  too-^-barbarity  crueller  even 
than  the  iron  abortion  that  meanly  closes  in 
the  first  great  sweep  of  the  Grand  Canal 
from  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  and  the 
squat  steamers  whose  '  vicious  wash 
loosens  the  nails  in  the  gondolas,  and  may 
one  day,  say  the  experts,  undermine  the 
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treasures  of  two  great  civilisations,  afloat 
in  the  lagoons  that  now  bear  these  humble 
burdens.  And  to-day  the  lovely  island 
church,  and  the  broken  slabs  of  marble 
uncovered  at  low  tide,  are  alone  left  to 
tell  the  story  of  what  Torcello  has  been. 

It  is  indeed  the  concentrated  and  con¬ 
tinuous  reminder  of  the  past  that  gives 
Venice  its  dimmed  but  still  its  ever-present 
glory.  And,  spite  of  the  Ruskinites,  it 
is  only  the  human  setting  of  the  great 
Republic  that  is  irretrievably  lost  to  us. 
Gone  are  Tintoretto’s  Doges  and  Senators 
— with  their  furs  and  velvets,  their  serious 
faces  and  well-trimmed  beards,  the  type 
of  noble  citizenship.  But  if  we  will  not 
insist  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  all  Venetian 
art  that  came  after  1420 — a  century,  by 


foundations  of  the  palaces.  In  truth,  the 
modern  Venetian  is  an  admirable  person, 
but  he  has  lost  his  sense  of  art.  If  he  had 
his  way,  I  am  sure,  with  his  passionate 
but  quite  hopeless  zeal  for  reviving  the 
commercial  glory  of  Venice,  he  would  fill 
up  the  canals  and  turn  the  Piazzetta  into  a 
coal-wharf.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
things  in  all  Venice  is  the  frescoes  by 
Longhi  which  adorn  a  noble  staircase  in  the 
eighteenth  century  palace  known  as  the 
Grassi.  The  palace  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  rich  Italian  noble.  His  stately  staircase 
is  beautified  for  ever  by  Longhi’s  frescoes. 
You  look  across  the  marble  balustrade,  and 
in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  you  you  have 
the  most  enchanting  groups  of  eighteenth 
century  loungers  in  the  world — ladies 
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“  Marble  base, 
And  steps  the  fish 
swim  over  twice  a 
day—” 


glorious  fragment  like  Florence,  but  able 
still  to  tell  her  story,  not  only  in  St. 
Mark’s  and  the  ducal  palace  and  on  the 
canvases  of  Bellini  and  Bonifazio  and 
Titian  and  Tintoret,  and  on  the  marble 
faces  of  her  Doges  as  they  slumber  on  in 
her  great  sepulchre-churches,  but  in  the 
tracery  of  her  countless  palaces,  in  many 
a  lovely  coi'tile  with  the  vine-spray  climb¬ 
ing  over  the  gray  garden-wall,  and  in 
countless  reminiscences  so  easy  to  sum¬ 
mon,  so  hard  to  efface,  of  her  and  our 
great  men — of  Shakspere  and  Goethe  and 
Byron  and  Georges  Sand  and  Gautier 

and  many  another. 
From  that  lovely 
window,  framed 
in  the  ogee  arch, 
in  the  Danieli 
Hotel  Alfred  de 
Musset  looked 
out.  From  that 
old  Renaissance 
palace — with  its 


Byron  took  his 
night  swims  on 
the  Grand  Canal, 
with  the  moon¬ 
light  over  the 
dome  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Sa¬ 
lute  lighting  his 
path.  And  all 
these  memories 
are  embalmed  in 
the  most  magical 
of  pleasure-hous¬ 
es.  From  it  all 
street  noises,  save 
the  voices  of  men 
and  women  and 
children  using  the 
softest  forms  of 
modern  Italian 
speech,  are  shut 
out.  Dust  and 
hurry  are  un¬ 
known.  Your 
nightly  tourist’s 
stroll  is  either 
over  the  softly- 
moving  waters  of 
a  sea  -  street, 
whose  houses  are 
abodes  for  kings, 
and  whose  giant 


with  hoop  skirts  and  elaborate  toilets 
drinking  tea  and  paying  calls,  a  flirting 
abbe  in  a  yellow  silk  skull-cap,  gossips  and 
scandal-mongers  and  courtiers,  all  in  a 
harmony  of  cool  grays  and  delicious- 
browns  and  chocolates.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Hogarth  (you  may  see  more  of  him 
in  some  miniature  studies  in  the  Accad- 
emia)  without  Hogarth’s  satiric  intention. 
And  on  the  ceiling  above  you  the  noble 
owner  of  the  palace  has  fixed  a  murderous 
modern  fresco,  and  poor  Longhi  expires  of 
a  hot  libation  of  vermilion  and  ochre.  But 
these  are  trifles.  Venice  remains,  not  a 


‘‘over  the  softly  moving  waters  of  a  sea-street.” 
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facades  gleam  fitfully  under  the  stars,  or 
on  the  flooring  of  a  square  set  round  with 
every  lovely  device  of  form  and  colour  that 
stone  and  marble  can  receive.  That  is 
Venice  still,  and  though  you  now  and 
then  deplore  a  Gothic  palace  “restored” 
to  modern  trimness,  or  an  old 
picture  with  the  lovely  softness 
of  surface  .and  delicacy  of  texture 
blurred  into  woolly  coarseness, 
these  things  do  not  mar  the  rapture 
of  your  fascinated  loiterings. 

And  then  the  art  of  the  great 
city  !  Renaissance  sculpture  and 
architecture  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
full  glory  in  Florence  alone,  with 
Michelangelo  and  Donatello,  and 
Brunelleschi  as  their  interpreters. 

But  for  all  that  Venice  holds 
countless  treasures  of  the  days 
when  every  good  Ruskinian  is 
bound  to  believe  that  her  glory 
had  departed  for  ever.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  indeed  is  a  bad  guide  to  Venice, 
though  he  is  incomparably  a  worse 
one  to  Florence.  For  a  poetic 
stimulant  he  is  excellent  ;  as  an 
art  instructor  he  will  not  do.  The 
Ruskinian  method  is  to  hold  you 
horror-stricken  before  some  mon¬ 
strosity  of  late  Renaissance  work, 
and  then  hurry  you  back  to  the 
fairest  embodiments  of  the  Gothic 
spirit,  modified  as  it  is  here  and 
all  over  Italy  by  influences  which 
were  not  Gothic  at  all.  It  is  not 
till  the  traveller  breaks  from 
Ruskinian  swaddling-bands,  and 
uses  his  eyes  for  himself,  that  he 
sees  the  truth,  and  that  now  the 
elder  severity,  now  the  later  free¬ 
dom  and  expansiveness,  win  his 
fancy.  Pass  under  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  and  look  .  up  at  the  Rio 
faqade  of  the  ducal  palace.  How 
flat  and  feeble  the  line  of  wall 
where  the  Gothic  work  begins  ; 
what  a  gorgeous  mass  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  with  mighty  depths  of  light 
and  shade,  with  infinite  variety 
and  strength  of  design,  frowns 
down  on  you,  where  the  Re¬ 
naissance  builder  had  his  way  !  And  a 
few  yards  further  on  the  subtlety  of  the 
earlier  craftsmen,  their  deep  gaze  behind 
sense  and  outward  things,  hold  you  as 
you  laboriously  trace  out  the  clustered 
designs  on  the  capitals  of  the  colonnade 
that  looks  out  on  the  sea.  And  then 
again  your  gondola  leaves  you  at  the 


door  of  a  gem-like  little  Renaissance 
church,  full  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
delicate  tracery,  and  the  Ruskinian  oracle 
bids  you  remark  the  sinfulness  of  the 
artist  who  (in  the  mere  sportiveness  of 
fancy)  has  tied  the  babies’  heads  to  vine- 


stems.  The  sacristan,  who  shows  you 
these  and  other  treasures  with  all  the 
pride  of  guardianship,  has  a  truer  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  Renaissance  art.  “Not 
angels,  but  children,”  he  insists,  uncon¬ 
sciously  parodying  a  historic  epigram,  as 
he  touches  lovingly  the  pretty  gay  heads, 
withal  so  firmly  and  strongly  chiselled. 


THE  SHOWER  OF  BLOSSOMS. 


Love  in  a  shower  of  blossoms  came 
Down,  and  half  drown  d  me  with  the  same  ; 
The  blooms  that  fell  were  white  and  red  ; 
But  with  such  sweets  commingled, 

As  whether  (this)  I  cannot  tell 
My  sight  was  pleased  more,  or  my  smell, 

But  true  it  was,  as  I  roll'd  there, 


Without  a  thought  of  hurt  or  fear 
Love  turn’d  himself  into  a  bee, 

And  with  his  javelin  wounded  me  ; — 

From  which  mishap  this  use  I  make  : 

Where  most  sweets  are,  there  lies  a  snake  ; 
Kisses  and  favours  are  sweet  things  ; 

But  those  have  thorns,  and  these  have  stings. 

— Herrick. 


A  STAGE  ON  THE  ROAD. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 


I. 

NEITHER  life  nor  the  lawn-tennis  club 
was  so  full  at  Natterley  that  the 
news  of  Harry  Sterling’s  return  had  not 
some  importance.  He  came  back,  more¬ 
over,  to  assume  a  position  very  different 
from  his  old  one.  He  had  left  Harrow  now, 
departing  in  the  sweet  aroma  of  a  long 
score  against  Eton  at  Lord’s,  and  was  to 
go  up  to  Oxford  in  October.  Now 
between  a  school-boy  and  a  University 
man  there  is  a  gulf,  indicated  unmis¬ 
takably  by  the  cigarette  which  adorned 
Harry’s  mouth  as  he  walked  down  the 
street  with  a  newly-acquiescent  father, 
and  thoroughly  realised  by  his  old  play¬ 
mates.  The  young  men  greeted  him  as 
an  equal,  the  boys  grudgingly  accepted 
his  superiority,  and  the  girls  received  him 
much  as  though  they  had  never  met 
him  before  in  their  lives  and  were 
pressingly  in  need  of  an  introduction. 
These  features  of  his  re-appearance 
amused  Mrs.  Mortimer  ;  she  recol¬ 
lected  him  as  an  untidy,  shy,  pretty 
boy,  but  mind,  working  on  matter,  had 
so  transformed  him,  that  she  was  doubt¬ 
ful  enough  about  him  to  ask  her  husband 
if  that  were  really  Harry  Sterling.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  mopping  his  bald  head  after 
one  of  his  energetic  failures  at  lawn- 
tennis,  grunted  assent,  and  remarked 
that  a  few  years  more  would  see  a  like 
development  in  their  elder  son,  a  remark 
which  bordered  on  absurdity,  for  Johnny 
was  but  eight,  and  ten  years  are  not  a 
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few  years  to  a  lady  of  twenty-eight, 
whatever  they  may  seem  to  a  man  of 
forty-four. 

Presently  Harry,  shaking  himself  free 
from  an  entangling  group  of  the  Vicarage 
girls,  joined  his  father,  and  the  two  came 
across  to  Mrs.  Mortimer.  She  was  a 
favourite  of  old  Sterling’s,  and  he  was 
proud  to  present  his  handsome  son  to 
her.  She  listened  graciously  to  his 
jocosities,  stealing  a  glance  at  Harry 
when  his  father  called  him  “a  good 
boy.”  Harry  blushed,  and  assumed  an 
air  of  indifference,  tossing  his  hair  back 
from  his  smooth  forehead,  and  swinging 
his  racquet  carelessly  in  his  hand.  The 
lady  addressed  some  words  of  patron¬ 
ising  kindness  to  him,  seeking  to  put 
him  at  his  ease.  She  seemed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  some  extent,  for  he  let  his 
father  and  her  husband  go  off  together, 
and  sat  down  by  her  on  the  bench, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Vicarage 
girls  were  waiting  for  him  to  make  a 
fourth.  He  said  nothing,  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer  looked  at  him  from  under  her 
long  lashes  ;  in  so  doing  she  discovered 
that  he  was  looking  at  her. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  play  any  more, 
Mr.  Sterling  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Why  aren’t  you  playing?”  he  re¬ 
joined. 

“  My  husband  says  I  play  too  badly.” 

“Oh,  play  with  me;  we  shall  make  a 
good  pair.” 

“Then  you  must  be  very  good.” 

“Well,  no  one  can  play  a  hang  here, 
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you  know.  Besides  I’m  sure  you’re  all 
right,  really.” 

“You  forget  my  weight  of  years.” 

He  opened  his  "blue  eyes  a  little,  and 
laughed.  He  was,  in  fact,  astonished  to 
find  that  she  was  quite  a  young  woman. 
Remembering  old  Mortimer  and  the 
babies,  he  had  thought  of  her  as  full 
middle-aged.  But  she  was  not-;  nor  had 
she  that  likeness  to  a  suet  pudding, 
which  his  new  born  critical  faculty  cruelly 
detected  in  his  old  friends,  the  Vicarage 
girls.  There  was  one  of  them— Maudie 
— with  whom  he  had  flirted  in  his  holi- 


have  rivalled  the  activity  of  the  Vicarage 
girls.  She  got  up  and  joined  Mrs.  Ster¬ 
ling,  who  was  presiding  over  the  club  tea¬ 
pot.  The  good  lady  expected  compliments 
on  her  son,  but  for  some  reason  Mrs. 
Mortimer  gave  her  none.  Very  soon, 
indeed,  she  took  Johnnie  away  with  her, 
leaving  her  husband  to  follow  at  his 
leisure. 

In  comparing  Maudie  Sinclair  to  a  suet¬ 
pudding,  Harry  had  looked  at  the  dark 
side  of  the  matter.  The  suggestion, 
though  indisputable,  was  only  occasion¬ 
ally  obtrusive,  and  as  a  rule  hushed  almost 


“she  could  not  have  rivalled  the  activity  of  the  vicarage  girls.” 


days ;  he  wondered  at  that,  especially 
when  a  relentless  memory  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Mortimer  must  have  been  at  the 
parties  where  the  thing  went  on.  He 
felt  very  much  older,  so  much  older  that 
Mrs.  Mortimer  became  at  once  a  con¬ 
temporary  ;  why  then  should  she  begin, 
as  she  now  did,  to  talk  to  him,  in  quasi- 
maternal  fashion,  about  his-  prospects  ? 
Men  don’t  have  prospects,  or,  anyhow, 
are  spared  questionings  thereon.  Either 
from  impatience  of  this  topic,  or  because, 
after  all,  tennis  was  not  to  be  neglected, 
he  left  her,  and  she  sat  alone  for  a  little 
while,  watching  him  play.  She  was  glad 
that  she  had  not  played  ;  she  could  not 


to  silence  by  the  pleasant  goodnature 
which  redeemed  shapeless  features.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  had  always  liked  Maudie,  who 
ran  in  and  out  of  her  house  continually, 
and  had  made  of  herself  a  vice-mother  to 
the  little  children.  The  very  next  day  she 
came,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  playing 
cricket  with  Johnnie,  took  occasion  to 
inform  Mrs.  Mortimer  that  in  her  opinion 
Harry  Sterling  was  by  no  means  improved 
by  his  new  status  and  dignity.  She  went 
so  far  as  to  use  the  term  “stuck-up.” 
“  He  didn’t  use  to  be  like  that,”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head,  “he  used  to  be  very 
jolly.”  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  relieved  to 
note  an  entire  absence  of  romance  either 
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in  the  regretted  past  or  the  condemned 
present :  Maudie  mourned  a  friend  spoilt, 
not  an  admirer  lost :  the  tone  of  her 
criticisms  left  no  doubt  of  it,  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  with  a  laugh,  announced  her 
intention  of  asking  the  Sterlings  to  dinner 
and  having  Maudie  to  meet  them.  “  You 
will  be  able  to  make  it  up  then,”  said  she. 

“  Why,  I  see  him  every  day  at  the  ten¬ 
nis  club,”  cried  Maudie  in  surprise.  The 
faintest  of  blushes  tinged  Mrs.  Mortimer’s 
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hand  in  fashion  so  blunt.  And  he  was 
very  discreet  :  he  never  made  her  look 
foolish  :  in  public  he  treated  her  with  just 
the  degree  of  attention  that  gained  his 
mother’s  fond  eulogium,  and  his  father’s 
approving  smile  :  while  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  went  to  London  at  nine  o’clock  every 
morning  and  did  not  return  till  seven, 
was  very  seldom  bothered  by  finding  the 
young  fellow  hanging  about  the  house. 
Certainly  he  came  pretty  frequently  be- 


“HE,  YIELDING  HIS  PLACE,  LET  HER  PASS  THROUGH.” 


cheek  as  she  chid  herself  for  forgetting 
this  obvious  fact. 

The  situation  now  developed  rapidly. 
The  absurd  thing  happened  :  Harry  Ster¬ 
ling  began  to  take  a  serious  view  of  his 
attachment  to  Mrs.  Mortimer.  The  one 
thing  more  absurd,  that  she  should  take  a 
serious  view  of  it,  had  not  happened  yet, 
and,  indeed,  would  never  happen,  so  she 
told  herself  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 
Harry  gave  her  no  opportunity  of  saying 
so  to  him,  for  you  cannot  reprove 
glances  or  discourage  pressings  of  your 


tween  the  hours  named,  but  it  was,  as  the 
children  could  have  witnessed,  to  play  with 
them.  And,  through  his  comings  and 
goings,  Mrs.  Mortimer  moved  with 
pleasure,  vexation,  self-contempt,  and 
eagerness. 

One  night  she  and  her  husband  went  to 
dine  with  the  Sterlings.  After  dinner, 
Mr.  Mortimer  accepted  his  host’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  stay  for  a  smoke.  He  saw  no 
difficulty  in  his  wife  walking  home  alone  : 
it  was  but  half-a-mile,  and  the  night  was 
fine  and  moonlit.  Mrs.  Mortimer  made 
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no  difficulty  either,  but  Mrs.  Sterling  was 
sure  that  Harry  would  be  delighted  to  see 
Mrs.  Mortimer  to  her  house.  She  liked 
the  boy  to  learn  habits  of  politeness,  she 
said,  and  his  father  eagerly  proffered  his 
escort,  waving  aside  Mrs.  Mortimer’s 
protest  that  she  would  not  think  of 
troubling  Mr.  Harry  ;  throughout  which 
conversation  Harry  said  nothing  at  all, 
but  stood  smiling,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  the  picture  of  an  obedient,  well- 
mannered  youth.  There  are  generally  two 
ways  anywhere,  and  there  were  two  from 
the  Sterlings’  to  the  Mortimers’,  the  short 
one  through  the  village,  and  the  long  one 
round  by  the  lane  and  across  the  Church 
meadow.  The  path  diverging  to  the 
latter  route  comes  very  soon  after  you 
leave  the  Sterlings,  and  not  a  word  had 
passed  when  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  Harry 
reached  it.  Still  without  a  word,  Harry 
turned  off  to  follow  the  path.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  glanced  at  him,  Harry  smiled. 

“  It’s  much  longer,”  she  said. 

“  There’s  lots  of  time,”  rejoined  Harry, 
“  and  it’s  such  a  jolly  night.”  The  better 
to  enjoy  the  night’s  beauty,  he  slackened 
his  pace  to  a  very  crawl. 

“  It’s  rather  dark,  won’t  you  take  my 
arm  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  What  nonsense  !  Why,  I  could  see 
to  read  !  ” 

“  But  I’m  sure  you’re  tired.” 

“  How  absurd  you  are  1  was  it  a  great 
bore  ?  ” 

“  What?” 

“Why,  coming.” 

“  No,”  said  Harry. 

In  such  affairs  monosyllables  are  danger 
signals.  A  long  protestation  might  have 
meant  nothing :  in  this  short  sufficient 
negative  Mrs.  Mortimer  recognised  the 
boy’s  sincerity.  A  little  thrill  of  pride 
and  shame,  and  perhaps  something  else, 
ran  through  her.  The  night  was  hot  and 
she  unfastened  the  clasp  of  her  cloak, 
breathing  a  trifle  quickly.  To  relieve  the 
silence,  she  said,  with  a  laugh  : 

“You  see  we  poor  married  women 
have  to  depend  on  charity.  Our  hus¬ 
bands  don’t  care  to  walk  home  with  us. 
Your  father  was  bent  on  your  coming.” 

Harry  laughed  a  short  laugh  :  the  utter 
darkness  of  Mr.  Sterling’s  condition 
struck  through  his  agitation  down  to  his 
sense  of  humour.  Mrs.  Mortimer  smiled 
at  him,  she  could  not  help  it  :  the  secret 
between  them  was  so  pleasant  to  her,  even 
while  she  hated  herself  for  its  existence. 

They  had  reached  the  meadow  now, 
half-way  through  their  journey.  A  little 


gate  led  into  it  and  Harry  stopped, 
leaning  his  arm  on  the  top  rail. 

“Oh,  no,  we  must  go  on,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“They  won’t  move  for  an  hour  yet,” 
he  answered,  and  then  he  suddenly  broke 
out. 

“  How — how  funny  it  is  !  I  hardly 
remembered  you,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  remembered  you,  a  pretty 
little  boy,”  and  she  looked  up  at  his  face, 
half-a-foot  above  her.  Mere  stature  has 
much  effect  and  the  little  boy  stage 
seemed  very  far  away.  And  he  knew 
that  it  did,  for  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
take  hers.  She  drew  back. 

“  No,”  she  said. 

Harry  blushed.  She  took  hold  of  the 
gate  and  he,  yielding  his  place,  let  her 
pass  through.  For  a  minute  or  two  they 
walked  on  in  silence. 

“  Oh,  how  silly  you  are  !  ”  she  cried 
then,  beginning  with  a  laugh  and  ending 
with  a  strange  catch  in  her  throat. 
“Why,  you’re  only  just  out  of  knicker¬ 
bockers  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  care,  I  don’t  care,  Hilda - ” 

“Hush!  hush!  Oh,  indeed,  you  must 
be  quiet  !  See,  we  are  nearly  home.” 

He  seized  her  hand,  not  to  be  quelled 
this  time,  and,  bending  low  over  it,  kissed 
it.  She  did  not  draw  it  away,  but 
watched  him  with  a  curious  pained  smile. 

He  looked  up  in  her  face,  his  own 
glowing  with  excitement.  He  righted 
himself  to  his  full  stature  and,  from  that 
stooping,  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

“Oh,  you  silly  boy,”  she  moaned,  and 
found  herself  alone  in  the  meadow.  He 
had  gone  swiftly  back  by  the  way  they 
had  come  and  she  went  on  to  her  home. 

“Well,  the  boy  saw  you  home?” 
asked  Mr.  Mortimer  when  he  arrived 
half-an-hour  later. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  raising  her  head  from 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  found 
her  lying. 

“  I  supposed  so,  but  he  didn’t  come 
into  the  smoking-room  when  he  got  back. 
Went  straight  to  bed,  I  expect.  He’s  a 
nice-mannered  young  fellow,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  very,”  said  Mrs.  Mortimer.  .  $ 


Mr.  Mortimer  had  never  been  so  looked  n 
after,  cosseted,  and  comforted  for  his  t 
early  start  as  the  next  morning,  nor  the 
children  found  their  mother  so  patient 
and  affectionate.  She  was  in  an  abase¬ 
ment  of  shame  and  disgust  at  herself  and  I 
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quite  unable  to  treat  her  transgression 
lightly.  That  he  was  a  boy  an  J  she — 
not  a  girl — seemed  to  charge  her  with  his 
as  well  as  her  own  sins,  and,  besides  this 
moral  aggravation,  entailed  a  lower 
anxiety  as  to  his  discretion  and  secrecy 
that  drove  her  half-mad  with  worry. 
Suppose  he  should  boast  of  it  !  Or,  if 
he  were  not  bad  enough  for  that,  only 
suppose  he  should  be  carried  away  into 
carelessness  about  it  !  He  had  nothing 
to  fear  worse  than  what  he  would  call  “  a 


she  protected  herself  by  taking  all  the 
children,  while  she  inconsistently  dressed 
herself  in  her  most  youthful  and  coquet¬ 
tish  costume.  She  found  herself  almost 
grudging  Johnnie  his  rapidly  increasing 
inches,  even  while  she  relied  on  him  for 
an  assertion  of  her  position  as  a  matron. 
For  the  folly  of  last  night  was  to  be  over 
and  done  with,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  Harry  Sterling  to  return  to  its  only 
possible  sane  basis  :  that  she  was 
resolved  on,  but  she  wanted  Harry 


“  ‘  WELL,  THE  BOY  SAW  YOU  HOME  ?  ’  ” 


wigging  ”  and  perhaps  summary  dismissal 
to  a  tutor’s  :  she  had  more  at  risk  than 
she  could  bear  to  think  of.  Probably,  by 
now,  he  recognised  his  foolishness,  and 
laughed  at  himself  and  her.  This 
thought  made  her  no  happier,  for  men 
may  do  all  that — and  yet,  very  often, 
they  do  not  stop.  1 

She  had  to  go  to  a  party  at  the  Vicar¬ 
age  in  the  afternoon.  Harry  would  be 
sure  to  be  there,  and,  with  a  conflict  of 
feeling  finding  expression  in  her  acts, 


honestly — even  keenly — to  regret  her 
determination. 

He  was  talking  to  Maudie  Sinclair 
when  she  arrived  :  he  took  off  his  hat, 
but  did  not  allow  his  eyes  to  meet  hers. 
She  gathered  her  children  round  her,  and 
sat  down  among  the  chaperons.  Mrs. 
Sterling  came  and  talked  to  her  ;  divin¬ 
ing  a  sympathy,  the  good  mother  had 
much  to  say  of  her  son,  of  her  hopes  and 
fears  for  him  :  so  many  dangers  beset 
young  men,  especially  if  they  were  attrac- 
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tive,  like  Harry  :  there  were  debts,  idle¬ 
ness,  fast  men,  and — worst  of  all — there 
were  designing-  women,  ready  to  impose 
on  and  ruin  the  innocence  of  youth. 

“  He’s  been  such  a  good  boy  till  now,” 
said  Mrs.  Sterling,  “but  of  course  his 
father  and  I  feel  anxious.  If  we  could 
only  keep  him  here,  out  of  harm’s  way, 
under  our  own  eyes  !  ” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  murmured  consolation. 

“  How  kind  of  you  !  And  your  influ¬ 
ence  is  so  good  for  him.  He  thinks  such 
a  lot  of  you,  Hilda.” 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  tried  too  hard,  rose 
and  strolled  away.  Harry’s  set  seemed 
to  end  almost  directly,  and  a  moment  later 
he  was  shaking  hands  with  her,  still  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  away  from  hers.  She  made 
her  grasp  cold  and  inanimate  and  he 
divined  the  displeasure  she  meant  to 
indicate. 

“You  must  go  and  play  again,”  she 
said,  “  or  talk  to  the  girls.  You  mustn’t 
come  and  talk  to  me.” 

“Why  not!  How  can  I  help  it — 
now  ?  ” 

The  laughing  at  her  and  himself  had 
evidently  not  come,  but,  bad  as  that 
would  have  been  to  bear,  his  tone 
threatened  something  worse. 

“Don’t,”  she  answered  sharply,  “I’m 
very  angry.  You  were  very  unkind  and 
— and  ungentlemanly  last  night.” 

He  flushed  crimson. 

“Didn’t  you  like  it?”  he  asked,  with 
the  terrible  simplicity  of  his  youth. 

For  all  her  trouble,  she  had  to  bite  her 
lip  to  hide  a  smile.  What  a  question  to 
ask — just  in  so  many  words  ! 

“  It  was  very,  very  wicked,  and  of 
course  I  didn’t  like  it,”  she  answered. 
“  Oh,  Harry,  don’t  you  know  how  wicked 
it  was  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,  of  course,”  said 
he,  picking  at  the  straw  of  his  hat,  which 
he  was  carrying  in  his  hand. 

“  Well,  then  !  ”  she  said. 

“  I  couldn’t  help  it.” 

“You  must  help  it.  Oh,  don’t  you 
know — oh,  it’s  absurd  !  I’m  years  older 
than  you.” 

“You  looked  so— so  awfully  pretty.” 

“  I  can’t  stand  talking  to  you.  They’ll 
all  see.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.  You’re  a  friend  of 
mother’s,  you  know.  I  say,  when  shall  I 
be  able  to  see  you  again — alone,  you 
know  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  within  an  ace  of  a 
burst  of  tears.  He  seemed  not  to  know 
that  he  made  her  faint  with  shame  and 


mad  with  exultation  and  bewildered  with 
terror  all  in  a  moment.  His  new  manhood 
took  no  heed,  save  of  itself.  Was  this 
being  out  of  harm’s  way,  under  the  eyes 
of  those  poor  blind  parents  ? 

“  If — if  you  care  the  least  for  me — for 
what  I  wish,  go  away,  Harry,”  she 
whispered. 

He  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  but,  with 
a  frown  on  his  face,  did  as  he  was  told. 
Five  minutes  later  he  was  playing  again  ; 
she  heard  him  shout  “Thirty — love  ”  as 
he  served,  a  note  of  triumphant  battle  in 
his  voice.  She  believed  that  she  was 
altogether  out  of  his  thoughts. 

Her  husband  was  to  dine  in  town  that 
night,  and,  for  sheer  protection,  she  made 
Maudie  Sinclair  come  and  share  her 
evening  meal.  The  children  were  put  to 
bed  and  they  sat  down  alone  together, 
talking  over  the  party.  Maudie  was 
pleased  to  relax  a  little  of  her  severity 
towards  Harry  Sterling  :  she  admitted 
that  he  had  been  very  useful  in  arranging 
the  sets,  and  very  pleasant  to  every  one. 

“Of  course  he’s  conceited,”  she  said, 
“  but  all  boys  are.  He’ll  get  over  it.” 

“You  talk  as  if  you  were  a  hundred, 
Maudie,”  laughed  Mrs.  Mortimer.  “  He’s 
older  than  you  are.” 

“  Oh,  but  boys  are  much  younger  than 
girls,  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Harry  Sterling’s 
quite  a  boy  still.” 

A  knock  sounded  at  the  door.  A  minute 
later  the  boy  walked  in.  The  sight  of 
Maudie  Sinclair  produced  a  momentary 
start,  but  he  recovered  himself  and  de¬ 
livered  a  note  from  his  mother,  the  excuse 
for  his  visit.  It  was  an  invitation  for  a 
few  days  ahead ;  there  could  certainly 
have  been  no  hurry  for  it  to  arrive  that 
night.  While  Mrs.  Mortimer  read  it, 
Harry  sat  down  and  looked  at  her.  She 
was  obliged  to  treat  his  arrival  as 
unimportant,  and  invited  him  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine. 

“Why  are  you  in  evening  dress?” 
asked  Maudie,  wonderingly 

“  For  dinner,”  answered  Harry. 

“Do  you  dress  when  you’re  alone  at 
home  ? ”  , 

“  Generallv.  Most  men  do.” 

* 

Maudie  allowed  herself  to  laugh.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  saw  the  joke  too,  but  its  amuse¬ 
ment  was  bitter  tb  her. 

“  I  like  it,”  she  said  gently.  “  Most  of 
the  men  I  know  do  it.” 

“Your  husband  doesn’t,”  observed 
Miss  Sinclair. 

“  Poor  George  gets  down  from  town  so 
tired,” 
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She  gave  Harry  the  reply  she  had 
written  (it  was  a  refusal — she  could  not 
have  told  why),  but  he  seemed  not  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  go.  Before  he 
apprehended,  she  had  to  give  him  a 
significant  glance  :  she  gave  it  in  dread 
of  Maudie’s  eyes.  She  knew  how  sharp 
schoolgirls’  eyes  are  in  such  things. 
Whether  Maudie  saw  it  or  not,  Harry  did  ; 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  good 
night. 
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out  her  hands  as  though  to  push  him  away. 
She  was  like  a  frightened  girl. 

“Oh,  you’re  mad,”  she  whispered. 
“  You  must  go.  Suppose  any  one  should 

come.  Suppose  my  husband - ” 

“  I  can’t  help  it.  I  won’t  stay  long.” 

“  Harry,  Harry,  don’t  be  cruel.  You’ll 
ruin  me,  Harry.  If  you  love  me,  go,  if 
you  love  me.” 

Even  now  he  hardly  fathomed  her  dis¬ 
tress,  but  she  had  made  him  understand 


v  Maudie  was  not  long  after  him.  The 
conversation  languished  and  there  was 
nothing  to  keep  her.  With  an  honest 
yawn  she  took  her  leave  :  Mrs.  Mortimer 
accompanied  her  down  the  garden  to  the 
gate.  As  she  went,  she  became  to  her 
startled  horror  aware  of  a  third  person 
in  the  garden.  She  got  rid  of  Maudie  as 
soon  as  she  could,  and  turned  back  to  the 
house.  Harry,  emerging  from  behind  a 
tree,  stood  before  her. 

“  I  know  what  you’re  going  to  say,  he 
said  doggedly,  “  but  I  couldn  t  help  it.  I 
was  dying  to  see  you  again.’  She  spread 


that  this  spot  and  this  time  were  too 
dangerous. 

“Tell  me  where  I  can  see  you  safely,” 
he  asked,  almost  demanded. 

“  You  can  see  me  safely — nowhere.” 

“Nowhere?  You  mean  that  you 
won’t - ?  ” 

“  Harry,  come  here  a  minute — there — 
no  closer.  I  just  want  to  be  able  to  touch 
your  hair.  Go  away,  dear — yes,  I  said 
‘dear.’  Do  please  go  away.  You — you 
won’t  be  any  happier  afterwards  for 
having — if — if  you  don’t  go  away.” 

He  stood  irresolutely  still.  Her  fingers 
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lightly  touched  his  hair,  and  then  her  arm 
dropped  at  her  side.  He  saw  a  tear  run 
down  her  cheek.  Suddenly  his  own  face 
turned  crimson. 

“  I’m — -I’m  very  sorry,”  he  muttered. 
“  I  didn’t  mean - ” 

“Good  night.  I’m  going  in.” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  Again  he  bent 
and  kissed  it,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  felt 
the  light  touch  of  her  lips  among  his  hair. 

“  I’m  such  a  foolish  foolish  woman,” 
she  whispered,  “  but  you’re  a  gentleman, 
Harry,”  and  she  drew  her  hand  away  and 
left  him. 

Two  days  later  she  took  her  children  off 
to  the  sea-side.  And  the  Mortimers  never 
came  back  to  Natterly.  She  wrote  and 
told  Mrs.  Sterling  that  George  wanted  to 
be  nearer  his  work  in  town  and  that  they 
had  gone  to  live  at  Wimbledon.  “  How 
we  shall  miss  her  !  ”  exclaimed  good  Mrs. 
Sterling.  “  Poor  Harry  !  what’ll  he 
say  ?  ” 

III. 

One  day,  at  Brighton,  some  six  years 
later,  a  lady  in  widow’s  weeds,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  long  loose-limbed  boy  of 
fourteen,  was  taking  the  air  by  the  sea. 
The  place  was  full  of  people,  and  the 
scene  gay.  Mrs.  Mortimer  sat  down  on 
a  seat  and  Johnnie  stood  idly  by  her. 
Presently  a  young  man  and  a  girl  came 
along.  While  they  were  still  a  long  way 
off,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  was  looking  in 
that  direction,  suddenly  leant  forward, 


started  a  little,  and  looked  hard  at  them. 
Johnnie,  noticing  nothing,  whistled  un¬ 
concernedly.  The  couple  drew  near. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  sat  with  a  faint  smile  on 
her  face.  The  girl  was  chatting  merrily 
to  the  young  man,  and  he  listened  to  her 
and  laughed  every  now  and  then,  but  his 
bright  eyes  were  not  fixed  to  her,  but 
were  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  where 
metal  attractive  to  such  eyes  might  be 
found.  The  discursive  mood  of  the  eyes 
somehow  pleased  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Just 
as  the  young  man  came  opposite  her,  he 
glanced  in  her  direction.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
wore  the  curious,  half-indifferent,  half¬ 
expectant  air  of  one  ready  for  recognition 
but  not  claiming  it  as  a  right.  At  the 
first  glance,  a  puzzled  look  came  into  the 
young  man’s  eyes.  He  looked  again  : 
then  there  was  a  blank  in  his  eyes.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  made  no  sign,  but  sat  still, 
half-expectant.  He  was  past  her  now, 
but  he  flung  a  last  glance  over  his 
shoulder.  He  was  evidently  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  lady  on  the  seat,  in  the 
heavy  mourning  robes,  were  some  one  he 
knew  or  not.  First  he  thought  she  was, 
and  then  he  thought  she  wasn’t.  The 
face  certainly  reminded  him  of — Now  who 
the  deuce  was  it  ?  Harry  knit  his  brows 
and  exclaimed  : 

“  I  half-believe  that’s  somebody  I 
know  !  ” 

And  he  puzzled  over  it  for  nearly  five 
minutes,  all  in  vain.  Meanwhile  Mrs. 
Mortimer  looked  at  the  sea,  till  Johnnie 
told  her  that  it  was  dinner-time. 


Illustrated  by  PHIL  MAY. 


HRISTMAS  is  one  of  those  fixed 
points  that  bring1  home  to  us  the 
pace  at  which  the  whirligig  of  the  years  is 
flying.  The  common  phrase  for  something 
long  delayed,  such  as  an  overdue  pay¬ 
ment  or  a  deferred  treat,  is,  “  Coming  ? 
so  is  Christmas.”  And  yet,  almost 


before  we  have  said  it  Christmas  is 
here  and  past,  and  another  Christmas 
is  on  us  almost  before  our  purse  has 
replenished  the  aching  void  left  by 
last  Boxing  Day,  and  our  gastric 
faculties  have  recovered  strength  for  the 


desperate  venture  of  the  Christmas  dinner. 
Oh,  plum-pudding  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  delight  of  youth,  the  dread  of  man¬ 
hood,  the  poison  of  age  !  What  mem¬ 
ories  cling  around  thy  brown  and  black 
rotundity,  like  the  garland  of  holly  that 
wreathes  its  shining  leaves  in  a  pleasant 
pretence  of  barring  the  access  to  thy 
sweets  !  May  the  Whirligig  of  Time 
ever  have  sufficient  rotation  to  stir  the 
pudding  which  is  the  priceless  possession 
of  the  English-speaking  world  ! 


Some  parents,  by  way  of  gilding  refined 
gold,  adopt  the  fairly  old,  but  not,  to  my 
mind,  honourable,  practice  of  putting  a 
ring,  sixpence,  and  thimble  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  pudding.  The  custom  is  not  to  be 
commended.  It  is  ill  mixing  liquors  for 
men  or  pleasures  for  children.  Those 
who  eat  will  be  intent  rather  on  what 
they  may  find  than  on  what  they  are 
absorbing  ;  and  if  the  pudding  be  good, 
this  is  sinful  gastronomic  waste.  If  the 
true  devotees  of  pudding  decline  to  be 
seduced  from  their  enjoyment  by  mercen¬ 
ary  baits,  the  odds  are  that,  unexpecting, 
they  bite  hard  on  the  ring  or  sixpence. 
Also,  the  flavour  of  thimbles  is  not  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  candied  peel. 

No,  let  the  joy  of  pudding  be  unmingled 
with  the  baser  cares  for  affluence,  for 
marriage,  or,  lowest  of  all,  for  work, 
which  I  presume  to  be  typified  by  the 
thimble.  Let  us  bring  up  our  children  to 
love  plum-pudding,  and  provide  puddings 
worthy  of  their  love.  It  is  a  beautiful 
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custom  in  some  households  to  associate 
the  younger  members  with  the  production 
of  the  Christmas  pudding.  Theirs  is  it  to 
wash  the  currants  ;  theirs  to  shred  the 


“  THE  PUDDING  WHICH  IS  THE  PRICELESS  POSSES¬ 
SION  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD  !” 

peel  and  stone  the  reluctant  raisins.  A 
few  pounds  of  these  commodities  may 
disappear  in  the  process,  for  children  are 
but  smaller  men  and  women,  and  “  work¬ 
ing  expenses  ”  are  a  well-known  deduction 
from  the  charities  and  enterprises  of  the 
grown-up.  But  enough  will  survive,  for 


even  children  may  grasp  the  truth  that 
they  cannot  eat  their  raisins  in  the  stoning 
and  yet  have  them  in  the  pudding,  when 
their  luscious  sweetness  is  heightened  by 
all  the  other  blended  ingredients  to  a 
rapture  unknown  by  the  lonely  fruit. 

Then,  too,  may  the  pudding-makers 
and  pudding-eaters  feel  that  the  whole 
English-speaking  race  is  at  one  with  them 
in  desire  and  enjoyment.  Plum-pudding 
is  our  national  heritage  ;  no  other  nation 
disputes  our  eminence  in  this  respect.  In 
this  are  we  all  one — in  this  and  in  its 
baked  brother,  the  mince-pie.  He  who 
lifts  his  spoonful  of  pudding  to  his  mouth 
on  Christmas  day  knows  that  millions  of 
other  men  of  English  race  all  over  the  world 
are  doing  the  same,  with  the  necessary 
allowances  for  differences  of  reckoning 
and  dinner-hour.  If  ever  a  Pan-Anglican 
Federation  becomes  a  fact  instead  of  a 
dream  our  chief  bond  of  union  will  be 
our  common  possession  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  plum-pudding. 

In  one  of  Russell  Lowell’s  delightful 
letters  you  may  read  how  Thackeray, 
after  dinner  at  the  Garrick,  took  his 
American  friend  to  the  “  Cyder  Cellars,” 
and  having  called  for  gin  and  water,  sent 
for  the  last  number  of  The  Newcomes,  and 
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read  aloud  the  death  of  “  Codd  Colonel.” 
Lowell  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
marriage  of  Clive  and  Ethel  was  an 
artistic  blunder,  and  Thackeray,  with 
great  geniality  (no,  not  giniality ,  my 
dear  colleague),  accepted  the  criticism. 
“What  would  you?”  he  said  in  effect. 
“The  public  wants  ’em  married.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  Father  Time  ought  to 
be  represented  at  the  top  of  this  page, 
seated  over  a  jorum  of  punch,  reading 
the  Christmas  Carol  or  any  of  the  stories 
which  Dickens  consecrated  to  the  “  fes¬ 
tive  season.”  What  would  you  ?  The 
public  wants  ’em— those  Christmas  Num¬ 
bers.  The  editorial  mind  begins  to  fret 
about  the  middle  of  July  over  the  brilliant 
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rise  as  one  man  and  cry  “  Walker !  ” 
like  the  immortal  boy. 


I  once  wrote  for  a  Christmas  Number 
a  story  which  was  designed  to  treat  our 
annual  carnival  from  a  philosophical  stand¬ 
point.  All  went  well  with  the  hero  and 
heroine  ;  their  troth  was  plighted  ;  parents 
and  guardians  and  banking  accounts  made 
a  chorus  of  approval  ;  the  course  of  true 
love  had  not  a  wrinkle.  But  one  mid¬ 
summer  day  the  hero  was  greatly  pre¬ 
occupied.  He  was  an  editor,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  Christmas  Number  had  fallen 
on  his  soul. 

“  How  delightful  !  ”  exclaimed  his 
affianced,  when  she  learned  the  subject  of 
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THEY  WOULD  RISE  AS  ONE  MAN  AND  CRY  *  WALKER  !  ’  T.IKF.  THE  IMMORTAL  BOY.” 


new  cover  which  is  to  knock  all  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  and  else¬ 
where — over  the  stories  which  are  to 
curdle  your  blood  to  the  proper  degree 
below  zero,  or  make  you  yearn  to  deck 
your  ambrosial  locks  with  mistletoe. 
That  is  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
Christmas  Number  ;  but  we  wear  our 
tradition  with  a  difference.  The  uses  of 
roast  turkey  are  practically  unimpaired, 
but  its  mission  as  the  great  emblem  of 
human  brotherhood  is  extinct  in  fiction. 
Mr.  Scrooge  no  longer  looks  out  of  the 
window  on  Christmas  morning  with  a 
halo  of  regeneration  round  his  nightcap, 
nor  requests  the  street  boy  to  go  and  buy 
the  biggest  turkey  at  the  poulterer’s 
round  "the  corner.  The  editorial  tyrant 
no  longer  commands  his  slaves  to  weave 
garlands  of  sausages  for  the  heroes  of  the 
social  redemption.  If  he  did  they  would 


his  thoughts.  “  Of  course  you  will  write 
a  story,  a  real  Christmas  story  for  the 
Number,  and  after  dinner  on  Christmas 
Day  you  will  read  it  to  us  all  by  the  fire 
before  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  I  shall 
sit  near  you  and  wonder  whether  the 
ghosts  will  really  come,  because  your 
ghosts,  dearest,  will  seem  quite,  quite 
real.” 

They  were  walking  in  a  beautiful  glade, 
and  as  there  was  nobody  in  sight,  she 
leaned  her  fair  young  head  upon  his 
shoulder.  But  putting  her  aside  some¬ 
what  roughly,  he  took  six  hasty  strides, 
like  Eugene  Aram,  and  thus  addressed 
her  astonished  ear  : 

“  Emmeline,  this  is  the  moment  that  I 
have  dreaded  long.  I  should  have  spoken 
of  this  before  our  engagement,  but  I  was 
a  coward” — he  smote  his  brow — “  and  I 
feared  to  lose  you.” 
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“  What  can  you  mean  ?  ”  she  grasped. 

“  I  have  kept  it  from  you — may  I  be 
forgiven  ! — -but  now  you  must  know  that 
I  suffer  from  ” — his  voice  fell  to  a  whisper 
—  “the  black  heritage  of  dyspepsia! 
My  father  and  grandfather  wrote  tales  of 
Christmas  feasting  and  junketing,  and 
lived  up  to  them  !  Before  you  stands  a 
miserable  man  to  whom  a  family  dinner 
on  Christmas  Day  is  a  dream  of  horror. 
As  I  look  at  you  I  see  the  hideous  sausage 
coiling  round  your  neck  and  the  blue 
flame  of  snapdragon  in  your  eye.  Ah  !  ” 

He  sank  to  the  ground  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  But  she  was  cold  and 
stern. 

“Ernest,”  she  said  calmly,  “this  is  a 
very  bad  case  of  heredity,  and  heredity  is 
quite  incompatible  with  our  romance.  I 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  family  dinner 
and  the  Yule-tide  log,  and  to  abandon 
them  would  be  to  abandon  the  safeguards 
of  domestic  life,  and  let  in  anarchy.” 

“  Enough,”  he  cried.  “  Let  us  part. 
We  are  the  victims  of  the  great  war 
between  the  new  philosophy  and  the  old 
beliefs.  Farewell  !  And  when  you  sit 
among  your  aunts  and  pull  the  Tom 
Smith  cracker - ” 

But  his  emotion  choked  his  utterance, 
and  he  fled.  How  did  they  spend  their 
Christmas  Day?  In  a  lonely  attic,  over 
a  rasher  of  bacon  and  one  small  coal 
(Wallsend  was  then  five  poundsa  hundred¬ 
weight)  shivered  a  man  of  careworn  but 
determined  aspect,  a  volume  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  in  his  hand,  and  another  of  Hegel 
on  his  knee.  In  a  comfortably  furnished 
room,  surrounded  by  mature  but  spark¬ 
ling  spinsters,  in  one  hand  an  orange,  in 
the  other  a  glass  of  port  (oranges  and  port 
always  followed  the  mid-day  turkey  and 
the  five  o’clock  jam  on  the  great  festival 
day  in  that  circle)  sat  Emmeline  with  a 
hectic  flush  and  a  quivering  lip.  Presently 
the  spinster  aunts  looked  at  her  and  said, 
“  My  dear,  you  have  not  asked  us  your 
riddle.”  She  knew  that  to  them  Christ¬ 
mas  would  not  be  Christmas  without  the 
conundrum  she  had  put  every  year  ever 
since  she  could  lisp.  She  made  a  brave 
effort — “  Why  is  a  bald  head  like 
heav — ?” — but  it  was  too  much,  and  she 
swooned  away. 

This  legend  came  back  to  me  when  I 
was  in  the  land  where  the  simple  goat¬ 
herd  walks  on  stilts,  and  where  I  was 
musing  one  day  by  the  sea  under  a  swelt¬ 
ering  sun.  Away  in  the  hazy  distance 


were  the  hills  of  Spain  in  which  Mrs. 
Hemans’shero  was  wont  to  bow  his  crested 
head  and  tame  his  heart  of  fire,  when  not 
engaged  in  his  particular  branch  of 
romantic  crime.  I  had  stolen  to  a 
secluded  spot  because  I  was  swelled  and 
scarred,  and  shunned  the  sight  of  man 
in  daylight.  That  morning  I  had  risen 
and  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and 
straightway  forgotten  what  manner  of 
man  I  used  to  be.  You  know  the  story 
of  the  gentleman  who,  when  not  very 
sober,  was  tarred  and  feathered  by  his 
friends  and  put  to  bed,  and  who,  when  he 
surveyed  his  reflection  on  the  morrow, 
remarked,  “  A  bird,  by  Jove  !  ”  I  had 
said  of  myself,  “A  pugilist,  by  Mars!” 
One  eye  was  nearly  closed  up,  and,  to 
use  the  mild  euphemism  of  the  P.R.  re- 


il  '  YOUR  HOTEL  IS  INFESTED  WITH  MOSQUITOES.’” 

porter,  my  jaw  betrayed  signs  of  punish¬ 
ment.  When  I  presented  this  striking, 
or  rather  stricken,  visage  at  the  bureau  of 
my  hotel,  the  young  woman  at  the  desk 
smothered  her  feelings,  not  very  success¬ 
fully,  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

“Yes,”  I  said  grimly,  “very  funny,  no 
doubt.  But  why  don’t  you  warn  the 
unsuspecting  visitor  that  your  hotel  is 
infested  with  mosquitoes  ?  ” 

Here  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  a 
little  man  with  the  usual  French  extrava¬ 
gance  of  gesture  from  the  shoulder,  broke 
in  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence  designed 
to  convince  me  that  the  mosquitoes  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  my  arrival. 
Evidently  I  was  a  sort  of  Pied  Piper,  and 
drew  these  insects  after  me  by  some 
strange  magnetism.  The  suggestion  was 
flattering,  but  I  demanded  a  mosquito 
net  ;  and  that  night  I  went  to  bed  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  yellow  curtain — a  nocturne 
which  would  have  held  Mr.  Whistler  spell¬ 
bound.  I  burnt  pastilles  in  the  stilly  night 
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— no,  my  friend,  not  the  pastilly  night,  if 
you  please  ! — and  I  anointed  my  face 
with  a  mixture  of  naphtha  and  vaseline, 
strongly  recommended  by  a  sardonic 
chemist.  1  sat  in  my  yellow  fortress 
trying  to  persuade  myself  that  I  resembled 


“  WHICH  WOULD  HAVE  HELD  MR.  WHISTLER 
SPELL-BOUND.” 

a  bride  in  a  shower  of  orange  blossoms  ; 
and  I  read  a  French  novel  of  the  analyti¬ 
cal  school  far  into  the  small  hours.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  heard  a  gentle  hum,  and  then  en¬ 
sued  the  following  dialogue  : — 

Le  Moustique  ( outside  the  net,  persua¬ 
sively).  Bzzz-z  ? 

Myself  (with  gentle  irony).  Le  Mous¬ 
tique  chez  lui — but  shut  out.  Can  I  offer 
yoa  a  little  refreshment  ?  A  pastille 
now  ? 

Le  Moustique  (snappishly).  Buz-z  ! 

Myself.  That  sounds  like  a  quotation. 
I’ll  write  to  the  commentators  and  say  I 
heard  a  French  mosquito  quoting  Hamlet. 
(A  long  pause.) 

Le  Moustique  (inside).  Bz-z-z-zng-g-g  ! 
Ha !  ha !  How  do  you  carry  yourzelf, 
mon  chert  I  speak  ze  Engleesh  a  leetle. 
I  have  your  Engleesh  blood  in  my  veins  ! 
Ha  ! 

Myself.  !  !  !  ! 

Le  Moustique  (who  is  enormous — 
bigger  than  a  bat.)  What  nazty  ztuft  you 
smell  of,  hein  !  It  iz  not  kind  to  your 
friend  who  makes  you  the  vizeet.  What 
read  you,  eh  ?  (The  horrid  creature 
Perches  on  my  book.)  Bourget !  Men- 
songes !  Mais  la  vente ,  c  est  nwi  ! 
Bzz-z-z -oop  ! 

I  suppose  it  was  a  nightmare,  but  when 
I  woke  in  the  morning  the  other  eye  was 
closed. 

PeRH'aps  it  was  this  incident  which 
turned  my  attention  to  Physical  Culture,  a 
valuable  work  by  Professor  Dowd  of  New 
York.  The  professor  is  a  strong  man  ; 
he  can  sit  in  the  sun  for  hours  without  a 
hat  when  the  shade  temperature  stands  at 
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ninety.  “  I  oftentimes  think  it  is  not  so 
warm  in  the  sun  as  in  the  shade.”  He 
advises  authors  and  other  desk-plodding 
persons  to  keep  a  “  home  exerciser,”  an 
instrument  which  in  his  diagram  partly 
resembles  a  pump  and  partly  a  lesson  in 
the  Chinese  language.  Professor  Dowd, 
whose  book  is  certainly  the  most  sensible 
I  have  read  on  the  subject,  recommends 
an  hour’s  exercise  daily  with  his  pulleys, 
especially  between  three  and  six  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  “tendency  to  melan¬ 
choly  ”  usually  comes  on.  There  are  some 
capital  hints,  too,  for  the' acquisition  of  a 
graceful  figure,  and  I  have  been  practising 
the  rules  to  the  amazement  of  little  cow¬ 
boys,  who  expressed  their  wonder  in  the 
Basque  tongue.  But  the  best  suggestion 
is  to  young  women  who  want  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  a  complexion.  “  Soap  and  water 
and  a  good  towelling,”  says  the  professor. 

The  cheek  that  is  healthful,  dear  maid, 
Finds  Nature's  specifics  enough, 

And  owes  not  its  glow  to  the  aid 
Of  spices,  and  powder,  and  puff, 

Ah  !  fear  not  the  touch  is  too  rough, 

The  excellent  towel  too  hard — 

’Tis  better  than  bottles  of  stuff, 

And  blooms  advertised  by  the  yard  1 

So  when  you  awake  from  your  dreams, 
The  pinions  of  maidenly  hope 
Must  fly  not  to  pigments  and  creams, 

But  waft  you  serenely  to  soap. 

The  face  with  the  silkiest  slope 
By  towelling  cannot  be  marred, 

And  natural  colour  will  cope 

With  blooms  advertised  by  the  yard. 

Envoy. 

Dear  maid,  when  the  softest  of  skins 
Enslaves  both  the  lover  and  bard, 
Believe  me,  you’ll  shun  them  as  sins — 
Those  blooms  advertised  by  the  yard ! 


Love  of  one’s  country  and  race  is  a 
curious  feeling.  It  may  be  destitute  of 
a  logical  basis  ;  every  land  should  be  a 
fatherland  to  the  brave,  and  still  more  to 


“  WHEN  I  WOKE  IN  THE  MORNING  THE  OTHER 
EYE  WAS  CLOSED.” 


“  THE  FRENZIED  WELCOME  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
TOULON  AND  PARIS.” 

the  wise  :  but  it  is  eminently  natural.  It 
is  a  wider  form  of  the  love  we  feel  for 
ourselves,  our  families,  our  friends  and 
neighbours.  It  is  a  blending  of  material 
and  spiritual  interest,  of  local  and  his¬ 
torical  associations.  The  patriot  feels 
that  he  is  a  part  of  what  is  more  than  a 
mere  fortuitous  assemblage  of  human 


atoms.  He  is  a  living  cell  in 
the  veins  of  the  body  politic, 
feeling  with  it,  and  healthy 
or  suffering  with  its  changes 
of  condition,  exulting  in  its 
strength  and  honour,  but 
watchful  to  cast  out  the 
poison  of  injustice.  But  here 
the  metaphor  breaks  down,  as 
is  the  way  of  its  kind. 

Patriotism  in  due  measure 
brings  all  the  other  virtues 
along  with  it ;  but  what  is  due 
measure  ?  It  is  easier  to 
point  out  the  hurtful  extreme 
than  the  Aristotelian  mean. 
There  is  the  excess  of  blind 
patriotism  as  shown  once  in 
Greece  and  now  in  France. 
The  frenzied  welcome  of  the 
Russian  sailors  at  Toulon  and 
Paris  is  given  them  not  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fascinating  persons, 
nor  because  their  Government 
is  in  any  respect  beautiful  ;  it 
means  that  France,  needing 
friends,  has  at  last  found 
a  nation  disposed  to  help 
her  for  its  own  purposes.  Hence 
these  tears  and  kisses  and  fire¬ 

works — ending  appropriately  with  the 
dramatic  suicide  of  a  young  lady  attired 
completely  in  French  and  Russian 
flags,  who  had  seen  the  Muscovite 
visitors,  and  wished  to  soil  her 
gaze  with  no  less  majestic  objects. 
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One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Heine’s 
story  of  the  American  sailor  who  admired 
General  Jackson  so  passionately  that  he 
leapt  from  the  masthead  into  the  sea 
exclaiming-,  “  I  die  for  General  Jackson.” 

A  contrast  to  this  over-fervid  patriot¬ 
ism  is  furnished  by  the  habitual  attitude  of 
many  English  men  and  journals  whenever 
their  country  has  any  dispute  with  any 
other  power,  or  has  to  take  any  decisive 
step  involving  risk  and  possible  blood- 
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the  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  own  country 
is  the  most  common  and  the  strongest 
force  tending  to  impair  and  distort  our 
views  of  justice.  But  it  is  not  given  to 
poor  human  beings  to  be  moderate.  If 
we  renounce  alcohol  it  is  too  often  only 
to  tan  our  interiors  with  strong  tea  or  to 
madden  ourselves  with  orgies  of  brass 
bands.  And  so  he  who  fears  to  be 
patriotically  unjust  too  often  ends  by 
being  unjustly  unpatriotic.  Instead  of 
inquiring  into  any  dubious  point  and 


shed.  There  are  certain  worthy  people 
so  afraid  of  being  led  into  injustice  on 
behalf  of  their  country,  that  they  habitu¬ 
ally  suspect  and  misconstrue  the  past 
history  and  present  policy  of  their  State. 
To  them  all  annexation,  all  aggression, 
nay,  almost  all  defence,  are  hateful  ;  they 
seem  to  regard  their  countrymen  in  the 
main  as  false,  tyrannical,  and  cruel,  and 
are  always  prepared  to  place  the  worst 
construction  on  their  acts  abroad.  Now, 
the  origin  of  this  feeling  is  praiseworthy  ; 
it  arises  from  the  desire  to  be  just  to  all 
men  without  distinction  of  nation,  which 
is  an  aim  all  should  wish  to  attain  ;  and 


collecting  and  weighing  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence — or  at  least  suspending  his  judg¬ 
ment  till  he  has  done  so — he  sets  out 
with  the  unconscious  assumption  that  his 
own  countrymen  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  in  the  right,  and  that  any  unknown 
and  casual  informant  is  worthy  of  instant 
belief  as  against  the  entire  body  of 
responsible  persons  in  authority. 

Now  the  odds  are  that  a  civilised  State, 
dealing  with  other  States  or  bodies  of 
men,  will  be  right  about  as  often  as 
wrong,  and  generally  right  on  some 
points  and  wrong  on  others  of  any  one 
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case.  The  French  patriotism,  which 
refuses  to  hear  the  evidence  against  its 
own  side,  and  the  English  humanitarian- 
ism  which  refuses  to  credit  anything 
bearing  in  favour  of  England,  are  equally 
deviations  from  right  reason.  But  the 
French  attitude  is  perhaps  the  more 
amiable.  There  is  a  childlike  simplicity 
about  the  belief  of  all  Paris  in  the  justice 
of  the  French  claim  to  any  or  all  of  Siam, 
in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the 


A  FRENCH  PATRIOT. 


Russians.  When  the  boulevard  hawkers 
sold  a  French  map  of  Further  India  in 
the  streets,  and  purchasers  discovered 
that  their  own  geographers  of  a  few 
years  back  awarded  the  disputed  districts 
to  Siam,  were  the  citizens  shaken  in  the 
conviction  of  their  rights  ?  No,  they 
merely  suppressed  the  map. 

And  then,  since  it  is  given  to  few 
to  hold  the  middle  way  between  jar¬ 
ring  disputants,  we  too  often  find  that 
he  who  sets  out  with  fixed  intention  not 
to  take  his  own  country’s  side  irrespective 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  is  generally 
found  taking  the  side  opposed  to  his 


own  State  equally  irrespective  of  facts. 
A  Positivist,  as  we  know,  is  an  enthusiast 
for  humanity,  and  one  nation  should  be 
to  him  as  another  ;  yet,  whether  it  be  the 
influence  of  Comte  or  the  mere  desire  for 
impartiality  run  wild,  it  remains  that  in 
dealing  with  European  affairs  an  English 
Positivist  as  a  rule  speaks  no  otherwise 
than  a  moderate  Frenchman.  I  remember 
reading  a  volume  of  essays  by  some 
members  of  that  sect— possibly  by  the 
majority  of  them,  for  there  were  some 
half-dozen  writers — in  which  two  theses 
were  gravely  maintained  :  firstly,  that 
European  primacy  must  belong  always 
and  necessarily  to  France,  and  secondly 
that  the  great  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  British  predominance  at  sea. 
It  is  right  to  remember  that  this  was 
written  before  1870  ;  but  even  at  that 
time  the  perversity  of  such  views  must 
have  been  sufficiently  obvious. 

Patriotism  is  a  needed  virtue  ;  our 
sympathy  and  our  affection  must  be 
narrowed  from  the  whole  world  unless 
they  are  to  become  shallow  and  luke¬ 
warm  by  over-dispersion.  We  should 
have  for  our  country  the  same  reasonable 
but  strong  love  that  we  have  for  our 
friends  and  family.  We  should  possess 
a  certain  unwillingness  to  believe  our 
country  or  our  countrymen  in  the  wrong 
— an  unwillingness  that  yields  to  clear 
and  strong  evidence,  but  to  nothing  less. 
But  in  any  case,  let  habitual  suspicion  be 
excluded  from  our  views  of  our  own 
country  and  of  others.  The  unsuspicious 
man  may  often  be  cheated ;  but  the 
suspicious  man  invariably  cheats  himselt. 
Let  the  citizen  of  a  State  remember  that 
the  Governments  of  other  States  are  not 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  of  in¬ 
juring  his  country  ;  neither  are  his  own 
countrymen  always  on  the  watch  for  a 
chance  of  being  unjust,  rapacious,  or 
cruel.  Wars  and  revolutions  are  some¬ 
times  brought  on  by  oppression,  but  in¬ 
variably  the  last  determining  cause  is 
groundless  suspicion.  Foolish  confidence 
in  men  and  nations  none  requires  ;  but 
there  is  a  sound  and  healthy  trust  in 
average  human  nature  which  may  keep 
us  from  that  constant  gnawing  suspicion 
that  invites  the  attacks  it  imagines.  This 
trust  in  our  fellows  is  the  lesson  of  this 
season  of  friendly  and  confident  festivity 
— the  choicest  plum  in  the  Christmas 
pudding. 


TALES  OF  REVENGE. 
WHICH  WAS  THE  MURDERER? 
Bv  ROBERT  BARR. 


M  RS.  JOHN  BORDER  had  no 

premonition  of  evil.  When 
she  heard  the  hall  clock  strike  nine 
she  was  blithely  singing-  about  the  house 
as  she  attended  to  her  morning  duties,  and 
she  little  imagined  that  she  was  entering 
the  darkest  hour  of  her  life,  and  that  before 
the  clock  struck  again  overwhelming 
123.  December,  1893. 


disaster  would  have  fallen  upon  her.  Her 
young  husband  was  working  in  the  garden 
as  was  his  habit  each  morning  before 
going  to  his  office.  She  expected  him  in 
every  moment  to  make  ready  for  his 
departure  down  town.  She  heard  the 
click  of  the  front  gate,  and  a  moment 
later  some  angry  words.  Alarmed,  she 
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was  about  to  look  through  the  parted 
curtains  of  the  bay  window  in  front  when 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver  rang  out, 
and  she  hastened  to  the  door  with  a 
vague  sinking  fear  at  her  heart.  As  she 
flung  open  the  door  she  saw  two  things — 
first,  her  husband  lying  face  downwards 
on  the  grass  motionless,  his  right  arm 
doubled  under  him  ;  second,  a  man  trying 
frantically  to  undo  the  fastening  of  the 
front  gate,  with  a  smoking  pistol  still  in 
his  hand. 

Human  lives  often  hang  on  trivialities. 
The  murderer  in  his  anxiety  to  be  undis¬ 
turbed  had  closed  the  front  gate  tightly. 
The  wall  was  so  high  as  to  shut  out 
observation  from  the  street,  but  the 
height  that  made  it  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  see  over  it  also  rendered 
escape  impossible.  If  the  man  had  left 
the  gate  open  he  might  have  got  away 
unnoticed,  but  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Forder’s 
screams  aroused  the  neighbourhood,  and 
before  the  murderer  succeeded  in  undoing 
the  fastening,  a  crowd  had  collected  with 
a  policeman  in  its  centre,  and  escape  was 
out  of  the  question.  Only  one  shot  had 
been  fired,  but  at  such  close  quarters 
that  the  bullet  went  through  the  body. 
John  Forder  was  not  dead  but  lay  on  the 
grass  insensible.  He  was  carried  into 
the  house  and  the  family  physician  sum¬ 
moned.  The  doctor  sent  for  a  specialist 
to  assist  him,  and  the  two  men  consulted 
together.  To  the  distracted  woman  they 
were  able  to  give  but  little  comfort.  The 
case  at  best  was  a  doubtful  one.  There 
was  some  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  but 
very  little. 

Meanwhile  the  murderer  lay  in  custody, 
his  own  fate  depending  much  on  the  fate 
of  his  victim,  if  Forder  died,  bail  would 
be  refused  ;  if  he  showed  signs  of  re¬ 
covering,  his  assailant  had  a  chance  for, 
at  least,  temporary  liberty.  No  one  in 
the  city,  unless  it  were  the  wife  herself, 
was  more  anxious  for  Forder’s  recovery 
than  the  man  who  had  shot  him. 

The  crime  had  its  origin  in  a  miserable 
political  quarrel — a  mere  wrangle  about 
offices.  Walter  Radnor,  the  assassin, 
had  “claims  ”  upon  an  office,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  attributed  his  defeat  to 
the  secret  machinations  of  John  Forder. 
He  doubtless  did  not  intend  to  murder 
his  enemy  that  morning  when  he  started 
out,  but  heated  words  had  speedily 
followed  the  meeting,  and  the  revolver 
was  handy  in  his  hip  pocket. 

Radnor  had  a  strong  political  back¬ 
ing,  and,  even  after  he  stretched  his 


victim  on  the  grass,  he  had  not  expected 
to  be  so  completely  deserted  when  the 
news  spread  through  the  city.  Life  was 
not  then  so  well  protected  as  it  has  since 
become,  and  many  a  man  who  walked  the 
streets  free  had,  before  that  time,  shot 
his  victim.  But  in  this  case  the  code  of 
assassination  had  been  violated.  Radnor 
had  shot  down  an  unarmed  man  in  his 
own  front  garden  and  almost  in  sight 
of  his  wife.  He  gave  his  victim  no 
chance.  If  Forder  had  even  an  unloaded 
revolver  in  any  of  his  pockets,  things 
would  not  have  looked  so  black  for 
Radnor,  because  his  friends  could  have  held 
that  he  had  fired  in  self  defence,  as  they 
would  doubtless  claim  that  the  dying  man 
had  been  the  first  to  show  a  weapon.  So 
Radnor,  in  the  city  prison,  found  that 
even  the  papers  of  his  own  political  party 
were  against  him,  and  that  the  town  was 
horrified  at  what  it  considered  a  cold¬ 
blooded  crime. 

As  time  went  on  Radnor  and  his  few 
friends  began  once  more  to  hope.  Forder 
still  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
That  he  would  ultimately  die  from  his 
wound  was  regarded  as  certain,  but  the 
law  required  that  a  man  should  die  within 
a  stated  time  after  the  assault  had  been 
committed  upon  him,  otherwise  the  as¬ 
sailant  could  not  be  tried  for  murder. 
The  limit  provided  by  the  law  was  almost 
reached  and  Forder  still  lived.  Time 
also  worked  in  Radnor’s  favour  in  another 
direction.  The  sharp  indignation  that 
had  followed  the  crime  had  become 
dulled.  Other  startling  events  occurred 
which  usurped  the  place  held  by  the 
Forder  tragedy,  and  Radnor’s  friends 
received  more  and  more  encouragement. 

Mrs.  Forder  nursed  her  husband  as¬ 
siduously,  hoping  against  hope.  They 
had  been  married  less  than  a  year  and 
their  love  for  each  other  had  increased 
as  time  went  on.  Her  devotion  to  her 
husband  had  now  become  almost  fanati¬ 
cal,  and  the  physicians  were  afraid  to 
tell  her  how  utterly  hopeless  the  case 
was,  fearing  that  if  the  truth  became 
known  to  her  she  would  break  down 
both  mentally  and  physically.  Her 
hatred  of  the  man  who  had  wrought 
this  misery  was  so  deep  and  intense  that 
once  when  she  spoke  of  him  to  her 
brother,  who  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  the 
place,  he  saw,  with  grave  apprehension, 
the  light  of  insanity  in  her  eyes.  Fearful 
for  a  break-down  in  health,  the  physicians 
insisted  that  she  should  walk  for  a  certain 
time  each  day,  and  as  she  refused  to  go 
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outside  of  the  gate,  she  took  her  lonely  “True.  But  still  if  Forder  lives  the  week 
promenade  up  and  down  a  long  path  in  the  out  Radnor  will  escape  the  gallows.  If 
deserted  garden.  One  day  she  heard  a  Forder  were  to  die  this  week  it  would 
conversation  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 


that  startled  her. 

“That  is  the  house,”  said  a  voice, 
“where  Forder  lives,  who 
was  shot  by  Walter  Rad¬ 
nor.  The  murder  took 
place  just  behind  this 
wall.” 

“Did  it  really?”  an- 


“  ‘  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  ”  CRIED  THE  WIFE,  “‘THAT  SUCH  ENORMOUS  MISCARRIAGE  OF  JUSTICE  CAN 

TAKE  PLACE  ?’  ” 


iswered  a  second  voice.  “  I  suppose  Rad¬ 
nor  is  rather  an  anxious  man  this  week.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  first,  “he  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  anxious  enough  all  along.” 


be  rather  rough  on  his  murderer,  for  his 
case  would  come  up  before  Judge  Brent, 
who  is  known  all  over  the  State  as  a 
hanging  judge.  He  has  no  patience  with 
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crimes  growing  out  of  politics,  and  he 
is  certain  to  charge  dead  against  Radnor, 
and  carry  the  jury  with  him.  I  tell 
you  that  the  man  in  jail  will  be  the  most 
joyous  person  in  this  city  on  Sunday 
morning  if  Forder  is  still  alive,  and  I 
understand  his  friends  have  bail  ready 
and  that  he  will  be  out  of  jail  first  thing 
Monday  morning.” 

The  two  unseen  persons,  having  now 
satisfied  their  curiosity  by  their  scrutiny 
of  the  house,  passed  on  and  left  Mrs. 
Forder  standing  looking  into  space  with 
her  nervous  hands  clasped  tightly 
together. 

Coming  to  herself  she  walked  quickly 
to  the  house  and  sent  a  messenger  for 
her  brother.  He  found  her  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room. 

“  How  is  John  to-day  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Still  the  same,  still  the  same,”  was 
the  answer.  “  It  seems  to  me  he  is 
getting  weaker  and  weaker.  He  does 
not  recognise  me  any  more.” 

“  What  do  the  doctors  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you.  I  don’t 
suppose  they  speak  the  truth  to  me,  but 
when  they  come  again  I  shall  insist  upon 
knowing  just  what  they  think.  But  tell 
me  this  :  is  it  true  that  if  John  lives 
through  the  week  his  murderer  will 
escape  ?  ” 

“  How  do  you  mean,  escape  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  the  law  of  the  State  that  if  my 
husband  lives  till  the  end  of  this  week 
the  man  who  shot  him  will  not  be  tried 
for  murder  ?  ” 

“  He  will  not  be  tried  for  murder,”  said 
the  lawyer,  “  but  he  may  not  be  tried  for 
murder  even  if  John  were  to  die  now. 
His  friends  will  doubtless  try  to  make  it 
out  a  case  of  manslaughter  as  it  is  ;  or 
perhaps  they  will  try  to  get  him  off  on 
the  ground  of  self-defence.  Still,  I  don’t 
think  they  would  have  much  of  a  chance, 
especially  as  his  case  will  come  before 
Judge  Brent  ;  but  if  John  lives  past 
twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  it  is  the 
law  of  the  State  that  Radnor  cannot  be 
tried  for  murder.  Then,  at  most,  he  will 
get  a  term  of  years  in  a  State  prison,  but 
that  will  not  bother  him  to  any  great 
extent.  He  has  a  strong  political 
backing,  and  if  his  party  wins  the  next 
State  election,  which  seems  likely,  the 
Governor  will  doubtless  pardon  him  out 
before  a  year  is  over.” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  cried  the  wife,  “  that 


such  an  enormous  miscarriage  of  justice 
can  take  place  in  a  State  that  pretends  to 
be  civilised  ?  ’ 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“  I  don’t  bank  much  on  our  civilisation,” 
he  said.  “  Such  things  occur  every  year, 
and  many  times  a  year.” 

The  wife  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  while  her  brother  tried  to  calm  and 
soothe  her. 

“  It  is  terrible — it  is  awful  !  ”  she  cried, 
“  that  such  a  dastardly  crime  may  go 
unavenged  !  ” 

“  My  dear  sister,”  said  the  lawyer, 
“  do  not  let  your  mind  dwell  so  much  on 
vengeance.  Remember  that  whatever 
happens  to  the  villain  who  caused  all  this 
misery  it  can  neither  help  nor  injure 
your  husband.” 

“  Revenge  !  cried  the  woman,  sud¬ 
denly  turning  upon  her  brother,  “  I  swear 
before  God  that  if  that  man  escapes  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand  !  ” 

The  lawyer  was  too  wise  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  his  sister  in  her  present  frame  of 
mind,  and  after  doing  what  he  could  to 
comfort  her  he  departed. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Forder 
confronted  the  physicians. 

“I  want  to  know,”  she  said,  “and  I 
want  to  know  definitely,  whether  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  my  husband’s 
recovery  or  not.  This  suspense  is  slowly 
killing  me,  and  I  must  know  the  truth, 
and  I  must  know  it  now.” 

The  physicians  looked  one  at  the  other. 


“SHE  PRESSED  HIS  HEAD  TO  HER  BOSOM,  AND 
WHEN  HIS  HEAD  FELL  BACK  HE  WAS  SMOTHERED.” 
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“  I  think,”  said  the  elder,  “  that  it  is 
useless  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  your 
husband’s  recovery.  He  may  live  for  a 
week  or  for  a  month  perhaps,  or  he  may 
die  at  any  moment.” 

“  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,”  said  Mrs. 
Forder  with  a  calmness  that  astonished 
the  two  men  who  knew  the  state  of 
excitement  she  had  laboured  under  for  a 
long  time  past.  “  I  thank  you.  I  think 
it  is  better  that  I  should  know.” 

All  the  afternoon  she  sat  by  the  bedside 
of  her  insensible  and  scarcely  breathing 
husband.  His  face  was  wasted  to  a 
shadow  from  his  long  contest  with  death. 
The  nurse  begged  permission  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  tew  minutes,  and  the  wife, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  this,  silently 
assented.  When  the  woman  had  gone 
Mrs.  Forder,  with  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  kissed  her  husband. 
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“JohnK”  she  whispered,  “you  know 
and  you  will  understand.”  She  pressed 
his  face  to  her  bosom,  and  when  his  head 
fell  back  on  the  pillow  her  husband  was 
smothered. 

Mrs.  Forder  called  for  the  nurse  and 
sent  for  the  doctors,  but  that  which  had 
happened  was  only  what  they  had  all 
expected. 

******* 

To  a  man  in  the  city  jail  the  news  of  For- 
der’s  death  brought  a  wild  thrill  of  fear. 
The  terrible  and  deadly  charge  of  Judge 
Brent  against  the  murderer  doomed  the 
victim,  as  every  listener  in  the  court-house 
realised  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  The 
jury  were  absent  but  ten  minutes,  and 
the  hanging  of  Walter  Radnor  did 
more  perhaps  than  anything  that  ever 
happened  in  the  State  to  make  life  within 
that  commonwealth  more  secure  than  it 
had  been  before. 


JUDGE  BRENT. 


CLAUS  OF  LONG  AGO 


SANTA 


By  CHARLES  CUSHNIE 


To-night  within  my  lonely  den 

My  fancy  fain  would  have  me  soar 
Beyond  the  Now  and  back  to  Then — 
The  happy,  childish  Nevermore  ; 
The  tales  I  used  to  linger  o’er, 

The  little  nursery  all  aglow. 

And  once  again  my  dreams  restore 
The  Santa  Claus  of  Long  Ago. 


His  world  was  far  beyond  my  ken, 

For  mine  was  just  the  nursery  floor, 
He  came,  they  told  me,  after  ten — 

And  never  through  the  curtained 
door  ! 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  wore, 

I  never  saw  his  form,  you  see  ; 

And  yet  he  gave  me  toys  galore, 
The  Santa  Claus  of  Long  Ago. 


Ah,  if  he’d  only  come  again 

As  once  he  came  in  days  of  yore, 
Ere  boys  grew  into  sombre  men, 
And  maidens  voted  dolls  a  bore, 
The  world  would  have 
no  dreary  roar, 

And  life  no  dull  adagio. 

He  cometh  not  from 
yonder  shore, 

The  Santa  Claus  of 
Long  Ago. 


Envoi 

What  profits  that  a  man  deplore, 
Since  earth  is  not  a  heaven  below  ? 
He  cannot  come  as  heretofore, 

The  Santa  Claus  of  Long  Ago. 


Illustrated  by  A.  BIRKENRUTH. 


LADY  HAYES  was  looking  extremely 
bored,  but  that  was  her  normal  condi¬ 
tion,  and  had  not  necessarily  anything  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  I  was  having  tea 
with  her.  She  was  delivering  herself 
of  her  opinions  on  the  futility  ot  exist¬ 
ence. 

“  Nobody  really  seems  to  care  about 
anything,”  she  was  saying,  “and  I  am 
sure  I  don’t.  No  one  in  London  is  ever 
enthusiastic,  and  there  really  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  be.  How  stupid 
it  all  is  !  To-night,  for  instance,  what  a 
programme  !  I  go  out  to  dinner,  and 
every  one  will  ask  me  if  I  enjoyed  Ascot 
very  much,  and  whether  I  have  read  the 
last  inane  three-volume  novel,  and  I 
shall  say  that  I  detest  Ascot  and  I  don’t 
know  what  the  last  three-volume  novel  is. 
Then  I  go  to  a  ball,  and  every  one  will  say 
how  lovejy  the  flowers  are,  and  how  hot 
it  will  be  in  about  an  hour,  and  will  I  have 
an  ice.” 

“  Where  are  you  dancing  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“At  the  Waldenechs.” 

“  Well,  I  will  promise  to  show  you 
some  one  who  is  enthusiastic,  if  you  want,” 
I  said. 


“  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Reggie  Davenport.  I’m  sure  you 
have  never  seen  him,  and  I’m  sure  you 
will  agree  that  he  is  enthusiastic.  He  has 
just  come  back  from  India.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  I  suppose  he  is  enthusiastic 
about  tigers  and  punkahs  and  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  I  don’t  care  about  that  sort  of 
thing  at  all.” 

I  rose  to  go. 

“  Well,  we  shall  see.  I  won’t  promise 
anything  for  fear  you  should  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  he  is  enthusiastic.” 

Reggie  Davenport  was  my  first  cousin, 
and  I  know  him  very  well,  for,  having 
lost  both  my  father  and  mother  when  I 
was  quite  little,  I  had  been  brought  up 
by  my  uncle.  He  was  only  just  twenty- 
two,  and  was  quite  the  most  charming 
and  infinitely  the  most  susceptible  young 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  fell  in  love  on 
an  average  about  once  a  fortnight.  The 
intervals  varied  a  little,  but  were  very 
seldom  longer  than  this.  It  was  an  in¬ 
convenient  habit,  because  the  charming 
young  women  with  whom  he  fell  in  love 
—he  never  fell  in  love  with  any  one  who 
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was  not  charming- — often  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  then  there  was  trouble.  But 
just  at  present  we  were  leading  a  peace¬ 
ful  life,  for  he  was  engaged  to  one  of  his 
periodic  raptures,  and  was  to  be  married 
in  six  months.  The  girl  was  in  love 
with  him  and  he  was  in  love  with  the 
girl.  She  lived  in  the  country. 

Reggie  and  I  went  to  the  dance  that 
evening,  and  later  on  Lady  Hayes  ap¬ 
peared.  She  danced  once  with  the  Prince, 
and  when  he  led  her  away  at  the  end, 
she  passed  close  to  where  I  was  stand¬ 
ing. 

“Well,  where  is  your  enthusiast?” 
she  asked. 

“He  is  here  somewhere  ;  shall  we  go 
and  find  him  ? 

She  turned  to  Prince  Waldenech 

“  He  has  promised  to  show  me  an  en¬ 
thusiast,”  she  said  ;  “  do  you  think  I  shall 
enjoy  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have  only  met  one  enthusiast  in  all 
my  life,”  said  he,  “and  that  one  was  a 
missionary.  He  was  also  quite  mad. 
Do  you  like  missionaries  ?  But  there  is 
no  missionary  here,  as  far  as  I  know.” 

“  Oh,  Reggie  isn’t  a  missionary,”  I 
said. 

“  He  has  just  come  back  from  India,” 
said  Lady  Hayes.  “  I  am  beginning  to 
be  suspicious.  However,  come  and  find 
him.” 

Lady  Hayes  took  my  arm,  and  we  went 
to  look  for  Reggie.  She  had  a  habit  of 
looking  over  people’s  heads  and  not 
noticing  any  one.  But  Reggie  was  six 
foot  four,  and  their  eyes  met. 

Reggie  stared  until  Lady  Hayes  began 
to  laugh,  and  after  a  moment  she  turned 
to  me  and  asked  who  that  pretty  boy  was. 
Reggie  also  turned  away  and  asked  who  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  was. 

Then  1  said,  “  Reggie,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Lady  Hayes.” 

And  so  the  great  loom  clattered  and 
shifted,  and  two  more  threads  were  laid 
side  by  side  and  woven  into  the  garment 
of  God.  If  you  prefer  the  phrase  you 
may  call  it  a  chance  meeting,  but  it 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  chance.  ' 

I  left  Reggie  still  at  the  dance  when  I 
came  away  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  Lady  Hayes  was  still  there 
too.  Reggie  came  down  to  breakfast  at 
half-past  ten  and  plunged  violently  into  a 
confession  that  was  more  exultant  than 
penitent. 

“  And  I  am  going  to  lunch  with  her,” 
he  finished  up.  “  She’s  one  of  the  nicest 
people  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  beautiful. 


I’m  quite  old  friends  with  her  already, 
and  I  told  her  all  about  Gertrude,  and  she 
wants  to  know  her.” 

Lady  Hayes  had  been  very  nice  to 
Reggie.  She  regarded  him  as  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  which  was  likely  to  yield 
a  large  percentage  of  amusement.  His 
confession  of  his  young  love,  and  the 
prospective  marriage,  seemed  to  her  the 
most  delightfully  fresh  and  ingenuous 
thing  she  had  ever  heard.  If  the  fiancee 
was  as  handsome  as  he  they  would  be  a 
perfect  couple. 

Two  nights  after  this  I  received  a  note 
from  Lady  Hayes  asking  me  to  dine  with 
her  and  go  to  the  opera  afterwards. 

“  Your  charming  young  cousin,”  she 
wrote,  “  who  is  the  handsomest  boy  I  ever 
saw,  and  with  whom  I  have  fallen  entirely 
in  love,  is  coming  too.  The  opera  is 
Tannhduser.  You  were  quite  right  about 
him,  he  is  gloriously  enthusiastic.’ 

Reggie  was  beaming  with  pleasure  as 
we  drove  off  from  the  house.  He  was 
very  fond  of  music. 

The  overture  to  Tannhduser  is  the  most 
supreme  expression  of  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  life.  In  half  an  hour  you  are 
presented  with  the  purest  ideal  of  human 
existence  and  with  ail  the  subtlest  seduc¬ 
tion  of  pure  sensuality.  If  that  steadfast 
march  of  the  pilgrims  does  not  touch  your 
heart  you  are  lower  than  the  beasts  that 
perish  ;  if  the  horrible  loveliness  of  the 
army  of  Venus  does  not  stir  the  devil 
within  you,  you  are  more  than  man.  In 
that  mystic  golden  rain  of  harmony  and 
discord  the  wizard  has  shown  us  the 
bleeding,  palpitating  hearts  of  Galahad 
and  Messalina,  he  has  strung  them  to¬ 
gether  on  his  golden  thread,  and  then  the 
artist’s  work  being  over  he  tosses  them  to 
us  and  says,  “  Choose.”  He  has  given 
us  all  the  factors  which  make  up  choice, 
he  has  shown  us  the  living  essence  of  the 
two  warring  principles  swiftly  and  un¬ 
erringly  ;  and  as  Tannhauser  chose  of 
old,  so  “  chance  ”  has  ordained  that  each 
of  us  shall  choose,  and  “chance” 
ordained  that  Reggie  should  choose  that 
night. 

We  found  Lady  Hayes  alone,  looking 
like  an  incarnation  of  truth  and  beauty. 
She  welcomed  Reggie  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  I  felt  like  a  chaperone, 
though  I  was  more  nearly  his  age  than 
hers.  - 

“  I  am  superintending  Mr.  Davenport’s 
education,”  she  said,  “  as  he  has  got  no 
one  to  do  it  for  him — no  one  in  town  at 
least,  and  he  doesn’t  know  any  Wagner. 
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To-night  he  shall  eat  the  apple  from  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil - ” 

“Which  Eve - ”  I  began. 

“On  the  contrary  Augustus  Harris 
offers  it  to  him,”  she  interrupted.  “  It  is 
very  cheap  even  in  the  stalls,  considering 
how  valuable  it  is.” 

She  laughed  charmingly. 

“Have  you  heard  from  the  real  Eve 
to-day?  ”  she  asked  Reggie.  “  She  lives 
in  Herefordshire,  doesn’t  she  ?  There  are 
very  good  apples  in  Herefordshire,  but  so 
there  are  in  most  places  for  that  matter.” 

I  looked  across  at  Reggie,  and  for  the 
first  time  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  He  looked  terribly  in  earnest. 

“  I  have  been  listening  to  Reggie’s — 
you  told  me  to  call  you  Reggie,  didn’t 
you? — to  Reggie’s  confessions,”  she  went 
on  with  an  infernal  consciousness  of 
power.  “He  has  told  me  when  he  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  I  am  coming  to 
the  wedding,  and  am  going  to  give  the 
bride  some  hints  on  housekeeping ;  she 
has  to  have  Reggie’s  slippers  warmed  for 
him  by  half-past  nine,  because  he  is  always 
going  to  be  in  by  ten,  and — ah  !  Reggie, 
don’t  be  angry  with  me,  I  talk  nonsense 
only  when  I  am  happy,  and  I  am  very 
happy  now.  I  look  forward  to  a  delight¬ 
ful  evening.” 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  she  took 
Reggie’s  arm,  leaving  me  to  follow. 
There  was  no  one  else  there,  and  Lady 
Hayes  kept  up  a  sort  of  slow  monologue, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
expression  of  Reggie’s  face,  was  nothing 
short  of  diabolical. 

“You  have  never  seen  Tannhauser , 
have  you,  Reggie  ?  Well,  it  is  a  little 
difficult,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  I 
shall  give  you  the  core  now,  and  you  will 
eat  the  apple  afterwards.  Tannhauser 
goes  to  Venusberg,  you  know,  and  stays 
with  Venus.  Never  go  to  Venusberg, 
Reggie,  or,  if  you  do,  take  Mrs.  Reggie 
with  you.  I  don’t  suppose  she  will  come, 
and  if  she  won’t,  you  had  much  better  not 
go  at  all.  It  is  said  to  be  very  unsettling  ; 
they  observe  none  of  the  proprieties  at 
Venusberg,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
etiquette  ;  you  may  dance  with  any  one 
without  being  introduced,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

Lady  Hayes  stopped  a  moment,  and 
glanced  at  Reggie’s  puzzled,  half-protest¬ 
ing  face. 

“  I’m  awfully  stupid,”  he  said  with 
refreshing  candour,  “and  I  don’t  think  I 
understand  what  you  are  talking  about.” 


“You  will  understand  soon  enough 
when  you  hear  the  overture,”  said  she, 
“and  it  gets  easier  further  on.  Let  me 
see,  where  was  I  ?  Oh  yes,  Tannhauser 
is  staying  at  Venusberg.  Well,  all  the 
time  the  pilgrims  are  marching  about  to 
slow  music,  and  when  they  come  near 
Venusberg,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
styles  is  very  striking.  You  are  a  pilgrim, 
Reggie  ;  domestic  bliss  is  not  incompatible 
with  sandals.” 

It  was  Lhorrible.  I  suppose  I  uttered 
some  angry  exclamation,  for  sjie  turned 
on  me  sharply. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked. 
“You  know  you  will  say  to-morrow  that 
you  have  been  to  Ta?inhduser,  and  have 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  you  will  be 
quite  conscious  of  all  I  have  been  saying, 
so  why  shouldn’t  I  say  it  ?  It  is  very 
moral,  really  ;  of  course  the  Venusberg  is 
only  an  interlude,  and  we  all  have  our 
interludes,  or  we  should  not  be  human. 
Tannhauser  goes  away  very  soon,  and 
gets  a  pardon  from  the  Pope,  ^.nd  though 
the  pardon  does  not  come  quite  in  time, 
yet  it  is  all  right ;  you  are  certainly 
meant  to  feel  that,  and  he  dies  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  over  the  corpse  of  his 
young  woman,  who  of  course  never  goes 
to  Venusberg  at  all.” 

She  paused  again,  and  looked  at 
Reggie. 

“  I  always  think  it  is  just  a  little  hard 
on  Venus,”  she  went  on.  “You  see 
Tannhauser  goes  away  just  when  she  has 
got  fond  of  him,  and  transfers  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  Elizabeth,  who  has  really  nothing 
in  the  world  to  recommend  her  except  her 
voluble  piety — she  is  always  singing  long 
recitatives  to  the  Virgin — and  her  fine 
soprano  voice.  Considering  that  half 
London  always  goes  to  hear  Tatmhduser 
whenever  it  is  on,  it  is  wonderful  to  me 
how  little  sympathy  she  ever  gets.  But 
it  is  quite  right,  really,  not  to  be  sorry  for 
her,  she  is  not  a  nice  person,  and  one 
shouldn’t  consider  her  at  all.  Tantihduser 
is  usually  performed  on  Saturday  night, 
and  Venus  has  to  be  put  away  altogether 
before  eleven  o’clock  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  You  leave  her  at  the  church 
door.  She  wouldn’t  go  at  all  well  with 
the  Litany  and  the  Penitential  Psalms— in 
fact  one  prays  to  be  delivered  from  her, 
and,  poor  dear,  how  they  would  bore  her  l 
And  when  you  come  out  of  church  again, 
she  is  gone-.  She  has  not  gone  really, 
she  has  only  gone  elsewhere,  and  she 
often  turns  up  again.  And  now  I’m 
going  to  talk  sense,  although  I  have  been 
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talking  sense  all  the  time,  really.  Amn’t 
I  a  shocking  old  woman,  Reggie  ?  But  I 
have  been  to  Tannhduser  before.” 

She  laughed  as  an  angel  might  laugh 
in  the  hallelujah  meadow. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  he 
said  rather  piteously.  “  1  am  awfully 
stupid,  you  know.” 

“It  is  very  easy  to  be  incomprehensi- 
ble,”  I  gave  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
exclaiming. 

“And  very  unnecessary,  is  it  not?” 
she  added  with  the  most  disarming  friend¬ 
liness.  “Yes,  we  won’t  talk  any  more 
nonsense.” 

Reggie  brightened  visibly,  and  confided 
to  her  that  he  had  tried  over  the  score  of 
parts  ot  the  opera  that  afternoon,  and 
could  make  nothing  of  it. 

“  There  is  a  simple  arrangement  which 
you  can  get  at  most  music  shops,”  said 
she.  “  Simple  arrangements  are  much 
the  best  on  the  whole.  It  is  very  easy  to 
be  incomprehensible.” 

She  rose  from  her  chair  and  went 
towards  the  door.  “Adam  has  five  minutes 
to  smoke  a  cigarette,  before  the  serpent  — 
I  mean  the  brougham  —  comes  round  to 
take  him  to  the  apple,”  she  said.  “  Ring 
for  the  coffee  ;  I  must  go  to  get  a  shawl.” 

We  arrived  at  the  opera  house  in  good 
time,  and  had  just  taken  our  places  when 
the  overture  began.  The  pilgrims’  march 
is  given  out  first  slowly,  solemnly,  the 
march  of  men  walking  steadfastly  in  peril¬ 
ous  places,  weary,  yet  undismayed.  Then 
follows  that  strange  chromatic  passage  of 
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transition,  without  which  even  Wagner 
dared  not  show  the  other  side  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  then  the  great  conflict  between 
the  warring  forces  begins.  The  great 
sensual  animal  began  to  stir,  its  heart 
beat  with  the  throbs  of  returning  life,  and 
it  rose  up.  The  violins  shivered  and 
rippled  and  laughed  as  Venusberg  came 
into  sight,  they  rose  and  fell,  gathering 
strength  and  rising  higher  with  each  fall, 
careless,  heedless,  infinitely  beautiful. 
But  below  them,  not  less  steadfast  than 
before,  moved  the  pilgrims. 

The  riot  was  at  its  highest,  the  triumph 
of  Venus  and  her  train  seemed  complete 
when  Reggie  suddenly  got  up,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  at  his  full,  height,  turned  towards 
Lady  Hayes.  His  face  was  very  white 
and  he  tried  to  speak.  At  last  the  words 
came  : 

“You  are  a  wicked  woman,”  he  said; 
and  the  moment  afterwards  the  door 
of  the  box  had  closed  behind  him. 

Lady  Hayes  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  long 
moment.  Then  with  a  sudden  passionate 
gesture  she  sprang  up,  and  took  one  step 
towards  the  door  of  the  box.  Then  she 
stopped  and  turned  round  facing  the 
rapidly  filling  house.  The  blaze  of  electric 
light  shone  on  the  great  diamond  star  in 
her  hair,  on  her  tall  white  figure,  on  her 
incomparable  beauty. 

“  He  is  quite  right,”  she  said.  “Ah, 
God  !  he  is  quite  right  !  ” 

So  Tannhduser  was  performed  twice  that 
night. 


Gdv. 


By  EDMUND  WALLER. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 

It  was  my  heaven’s  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  dear. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move  ! 


A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 

Dwelt  all  that’s  good  and  all  that’s 
fair. 

Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon 
bound, 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes 
round. 


ANCIENT  EARTHWORKS  AT  CASTERBRIDGE. 


Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 


AT  one’s  every  step  forward  it  rises 
higher  against  the  south  sky,  with 
an  obtrusive  personality  that  compels  the 
senses  to  regard  it  and  consider.  The  eyes 
may  bend  in  another  direction,  but  never 
without  the  consciousness  of  its  heavy, 
high-shouldered  presence  at  its  point  of 
vantage.  Across  the  intervening  levels 
the  gale  races  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
fort,  as  if  breathed  out  of  it  hitherward. 
With  the  shifting  of  the  clouds  the  faces 
of  the  steeps  vary  in  colour  and  in 
shade,  broad  lights  appearing  where  mist 
and  vagueness  had  prevailed,  dissolving 
in  their  turn  into  melancholy  gray,  which 
spreads  over  and  eclipses  the  luminous 
bluffs.  In  this  so-called  immutable 
spectacle  all  is  change. 

Out  of  the  invisible  marine  region  on 
the  other  side  birds  soar  suddenly  into 


the  air,  and  hang  over  the  summits  of 
the  heights  with  the  careless  indifference 
of  long  familiarity.  Their  forms  are 
quite  white  against  the  tawny  concave  of 
cloud,  and  the  curves  they  exhibit  in 
their  floating  signify  that  they  are  sea¬ 
gulls  which  have  journeyed  inland  from 
expected  stress  of  weather.  As  the  birds 
rise  behind  the  fort,  so  do  the  clouds 
rise  behind  the  birds,  almost,  as  it  seems,- 
stroking  with  their  bagging  bosoms  the 
uppermost  flyers. 

The  profile  of  the  whole  stupendous 
ruin,  as  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
eastward,1  is  cleanly  cut  as  that  of  a 
marble  inlay.  It  is  varied  with  pro¬ 
tuberances,  which  from  hereabouts  have 

1  The  annexed  view  is  not  taken  from  the 
point  here  described  but  from  the  more  elevated 
ground  on  the  other  side. 
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the  animal  aspect  of  warts,  wens, 
knuckles,  and  hips.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
likened  to  an  enormous  many-limbed 
organism  of  an  antediluvian  time — par¬ 
taking  of  the  cephalopod  in  shape — 
lying  lifeless,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
green  cloth,  which  hides  its  substance, 
while  revealing  its  general  contour.  This 
dull  green  mantle  of  herbage  stretches 
down  towards  the  levels,  where  the 
ploughs  have  essayed  for  centuries  to 
creep  up  near  and  yet  nearer  to  the  base 
of  the  castle,  but  have  always  stopped 
short  before  reaching  it.  The  furrows  of 
these  environing  attempts  show  them¬ 
selves  distinctly,  bending  to  the  incline 
as  they  trench  upon  it  ;  mounting  in 
steeper  curves,  till  the  steepness  abso¬ 
lutely  baffles  them,  and  their  parallel 
threads  show  themselves  like  the  striae  of 
waves  pausing  on  the  curl.  The  remark¬ 
able  place  of  which  these  are  some  of  the 
features  is  “  Mai-Dun” — “The  Castle  of 
the  Great  Hill,”  said  to  be  the  Dunium 
of  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Duro- 
triges,  which  eventually  came  into 
Roman  occupation,  and  was  finally 
deserted  on  their  withdrawal  from  the 
island. 

The  evening  is  followed  by  a  night  on 
which  an  invisible  moon  bestows  a 
subdued,  yet  pervasive  light — without 
radiance,  as  without  blackness.  From  the 
spot  whereon  I  am  ensconced  in  a  cottage, 
a  mile  away,  the  fort  has  now  ceased  to  be 
visible  ;  yet,  as  by  day,  to  anybody  whose 
thoughts  have  been  engaged  with  it  and 
its  barbarous  grandeurs  of  past  time  the 
form  asserts  its  existence  behind  the 
night  gauzes  as  persistently  as  if  it  had 
a  voice.  Moreover  the  south-west  wind 
continues  to  feed  the  intervening  arable 
flats  with  vapours  brought  directly  from 
its  sides. 

The  midnight  hour  for  which  there  has 
been  occasion  to  wait  at  length  arrives, 
and  I  journey  towards  the  stronghold  in 
obed  ence  to  a  request  urged  earlier  in 
the  day.  It  concerns  an  appointment, 
which  I  rather  regret  my  decision,  to 
keep  now  that  night  is  come.  The  route 
thither  is  hedgeless  and  treeless — I  need 
not  add  deserted.  The  moonlight  is 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  pale  riband-like 
surface  of  the  way  as  it  trails  along 
between  the  expanses  of  darker  fallow. 
Though  the  road  passes  near  the  fortress 
it  does  not  conduct  directly  to  its  fronts. 
As  the  place  is  without  an  inhabitant,  so 
it  is  without  a  trackway.  So  presently 


leaving  the  macadamized  road  to  pursue 
its  course  elsewhither,  I  step  off  upon  the 
fallow,  and  plod  stumblingly  across  it. 
The  castle  looms  out  of  the  shade  by 
degrees,  like  a  thing  waking  up  and 
asking  what  I  want  there.  It  is  now  so 
enlarged  that  its  whole  shape  cannot  be 
taken  in  at  one  view.  The  ploughed 
ground  ends  as  the  rise  sharpens,  the 
sloping  basement  of  grass  begins,  and  I 
climb  upward  to  invade  Mai-Dun. 

Impressive  by  day  as  this  largest 
Ancient-British  work  in  the  kingdom  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  its  impressiveness  is  much 
increased  now.  After  standing  still  and 
spending  a  few  minutes  in  adding  its  age 
to  its  size,  and  its  size  to  its  solitude,  it 
becomes  appallingly  mournful  in  its 
growing  closeness.  A  squally  wind 
blows  in  the  face  with  an  impact  which 
proclaims  that  the  vapours  of  the  air 
sail  low  to-night.  The  slope  that  I  so 
laboriously  clamber  up  the  wind  skips 
sportively  down.  Its  track  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  even  in  this  light  by  the  undulations 
of  the  withered  grass-bents — the  only 
produce  of  this  upland  summit  except 
moss.  Four  minutes  of  ascent,  and  a 
vantage-ground  of  some  sort  is  gained. 
It  is  only  the  crest  of  the  outer  rampart. 
Immediately  within  this  a  chasm  gapes  ; 
its  bottom  is  imperceptible,  but  its  sides 
slope  not  too  steeply  to  admit  of  a  sliding 
descent  if  cautiously  performed.  The 
shady  bottom,  dark  and  chilly,  is  thus 
gained,  and  reveals  itself  as  a  kind  of 
winding  lane,  wide  enough  for  a  waggon 
to  pass  along,  floored  with  rank  herbage, 
and  trending  away,  right  and  left,  into 
obscurity,  between  the  concentric  walls  of 
earth.  The  towering  closeness  of  these 
on  each  hand,  their  impenetrability,  and 
their  ponderousness,  are  felt  as  a  physical 
pressure.  The  way  is  now  up  the  second 
of  them,  which  stands  steeper  and  higher 
than  the  first.  To  turn  aside,  as  did 
Christian’s  companion,  from  such  a  Hill 
Difficulty,  is  the  more  natural  tendency  ; 
but  the  way  to  the  interior  is,  upward. 

I  here  is,  no  doubt,  an  entrance  of  some 
sort  to  the  fortress  ;  but  that  must  be  far 
off  on  the  other  side.  It  might  possibly 
have  been  the  wiser  course  to  seek  for 
easier  ingress  there. 

However,  being  here,  I  ascend  the 
second  acclivity.  The  grass  stems — the 
grey  beard  of  the  hill — sway  in  a  mass 
close-  to  my  stooping  face.  The  dead 
heads  of  these  various  grasses — fescues, 
fox-tails,  and  ryes — bob  and  twitch  as  if 
pulled  by  a  string  underground.  From  a 
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few  thistles  a  whistling-  proceeds ;  and 
even  the  moss  speaks,  in  its  humble  way, 
under  the  stress  of  the  blast. 

That  the  summit  of  the  second  line  of 
defence  has  been  gained  is  suddenly 
made  known  by  a  contrasting  wind  from 
a  new  quarter,  rushing  over  with  the 
curve  of  a  cascade.  These  novel  gusts 
raise  a  sound  from  the  whole  camp  or 
castle,  playing  upon  it  bodily  as  upon  a 
harp.  It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  a 
foothold  can  be  preserved  under  their 
sweep.  Looking  aloft  for  a  moment  I 
perceive  that  the  sky  is  much  more  densely 
overcast  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  and  in 
a  few  instants  a  dead  lull  in  the  gale  en¬ 
sues  with  almost  preternatural  abruptness. 
I  take  advantage  of  this  to  sidle  down  the 
second  counterscarp,  but  by  the  time  the 
ditch  is  reached  the  lull  reveals  itself  to 
be  but  the  precursor  of  a  storm.  It  begins 
with  a  heave  of  the  whole  atmosphere, 
like  the  sigh  of  a  weary  strong  man  on 
turning  to  re-commence  unusual  exertion, 
just  as  I  stand  here  in  the  second  fosse. 
That  which  now  radiates  from  the  sky 
upon  the  scene  is  not  so  much  light  as 
vaporous  phosphorescence. 

The  wind,  quickening,  abandons  the 
natural  direction  it  has  pursued  on  the 
open  upland,  and  takes  the  bearing  of  the 
gorge’s  length,  rushing  along  it  helter- 
skelter,  and  carrying  thick  rain  upon  its 
back.  The  rain  is  followed  by  hailstones 
which  pour  through  the  defile  in  bat¬ 
talions— rolling,  hopping,  ricochetting, 
snapping,  clattering  down  the  shelving 
banks  in  an  undefinable  haze  of  confusion. 
The  solid  sides  of  the  fosse  seem  to  quiver 
under  the  drenching  onset,  though  it  is 
practically  no  more  to  them  than  the  blows 
of  Thor  upon  the  giant  of  Jotun-land.  It 
is  impossible  to  proceed  further  till  the 
storm  somewhat  abates,  and  I  draw  up 
behind  a  spur  of  the  inner  scarp,  where 
possibly  a  barricade  stood  two  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  thus  await  events. 

The  roar  of  the  storm  can  be  heard 
travelling  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
castle — a  measured  mile — coming  round 
at  intervals  like  a  circumambulating 
column  of  infantry.  Doubtless  such  a 
column  has  passed  this  way  in  its  time, 
but  the  only  columns  which  enter  in  these 
latter  days  are  the  columns  of  sheep  and 
oxen  that  are  sometimes  seen  here  now  ; 
while  the  only  semblance  of  heroic  voices 
heard  are  the  utterances  of  the  many 
winds  which  make  their  passage  through 
these  ravines. 


The  expected  lightning  radiates  round, 
and  a  rumbling  as  from  its  subterranean 
vaults — if  there  are  any— fills  the  castle. 
The  lightning  repeats  itself,  and,  coming 
after  the  aforesaid  thoughts  of  martial 
men,  it  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
swords  moving  in  combat.  It  has  the 
very  brassy  hue  of  the  ancient  weapons 
that  here  were  used.  The  so  sudden 
entry  upon  the  scene  of  this  metallic  flame 
is  as  the  entry  of  a  presiding  exhibitor 
who  unrolls  the  maps,  uncurtains  the 
pictures,  unlocks  the  cabinets,  and  effects 
a  transformation  by  merely  exposing  the 
materials  of  his  science,  unintelligibly 
cloaked  till  then.  The  abrupt  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  bluffs  and  mounds  is  now  for 
the  first  time  clearly  revealed — mounds 
whereon,  doubtless,  spears  and  shields 
have  frequently  lain  while  their  owners 
loosened  their  sandals  and  yawned  and 
stretched  their  arms  in  the  sun.  For  the 
first  time,  too,  a  glimpse  is  obtainable  of 
the  true  entrance  used  by  its  occupants  of 
old,  some  way  ahead. 

There,  where  all  passage  has  seemed  to 
be  inviolably  barred  by  an  almost  vertical 
faqade,  the  ramparts  are  found  to  over¬ 
lap  each  other  like  loosely  clasped  fingers, 
between  which  a  zigzag  path  may  be 
followed— a  cunning  construction  that 
puzzles  the  uninformed  eye.  But  its 
cunning,  even  where  not  obscured  by 
dilapidation,  is  now  wasted  on  the  solitary 
forms  of  a  few  wild  badgers,  rabbits,  and 
hares.  Men  must  have  often  gone  out 
by  those  gates  in  the  morning  to  battle 
with  the  Roman  legions  under  Vespasian  ; 
some  to  return  no  more,  others  to  come 
back  at  evening,  bringing  with  them  the 
noise  of  their  heroic  deeds.  But  not  a 
page,  not  a  stone,  has  preserved  their 
fame. 

Axoustic  perceptions  multiply  to  night. 
We  can  almost  hear  the  stream  of  years 
that  have  borne  those  deeds  away  from 
us.  Strange  articulations  seem  to  float 
on  the  air  from  that  point,  the  gateway, 
where  the  animation  in  past  times  must 
frequently  have  concentrated  itself  at 
hours  of  coming  and  going,  and  general 
excitement.  There  arises  an  ineradicable 
fancy  that  they  are  human  voices  ;  if  so, 
they  must  be  the  lingering  air-borne 
vibrations  of  conversations  uttered  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  attention 
is  attracted  from  mere  nebulous  imagin¬ 
ings  about  yonder  spot  by  a  real  moving 
of  something  close  at  hand. 

I  recognise  by  the  now  moderate  flashes 
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of  lightning-,  which  are  sheet-like  and 
nearly  continuous,  the  gradual  elevation  of 
a  small  mound  of  earth.  At  first  no  larger 
than  a  man’s  fist  it  reaches  the  dimensions 
of  a  hat,  then  sinks  a  little  and  is  still. 
It  is  but  the  heaving  of  a  mole  who  chooses 
such  weather  as  this  to  work  in  from  some 
instinct  that  there  will  be  nobody  abroad 
to  molest  him.  As  the  fine  earth  lifts  and 
lifts  and  falls  loosely  aside  fragments  of 
burnt  clay  roll  out  of  it— clay  that  once 
formed  part  of  cups  or  other  vessels  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  has  been 


met  with  in  these  precincts  that  the  time 
is  really  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white  notice-board  on  a  post, 
and  the  wording  can  just  be  discerned  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  moon  : 

Caution. — Any  Person  found  removing 
Relics,  Skeletons,  Stones,  Pottery,  Tiles,  or 
other  Material  from  this  Earthwork,  or  cutting 
up  the  Ground,  will  be  Prosecuted  as  the  Law 
directs. 

Here  one  observes  a  difference  under¬ 
foot  from  what  has  gone  before  :  scraps 
of  Roman  tile  and  stone  chippings  pro- 
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counterbalanced  by  its  transitoriness. 
From  being  immersed  in  well-nigh  solid 
media  of  cloud  and  hail  shot  with  light¬ 


ning,  I  find  myself  uncovered  of  the  humid 
investiture  and  left  bare  to  the  mild  gaze 
of  the  moon,  which  sparkles  now  on  every 
wet  grass-blade  and  frond  of  moss. 

But  I  am  not  yet  inside  the  fort,  and  the 
delayed  ascent  of  the  third  and  last  escarp¬ 
ment  is  now  made.  It  is  steeper  than 
i  either.  The  first  was  a  surface  to 
j  walk  up,  the  second  to  stagger  up, 
the  third  can  only  be  ascended  on  the 
hands  and  toes.  On  the  summit  ob¬ 
trudes  the  first  evidence  which  has  been 
123.  December,  1893. 


trude  through  the  grass  in  meagre  quan¬ 
tity,  but  sufficient  to  tell  clearly  that 
masonry  stood  on  the  spot.  Before  the 
eye  stretches  under  the  moonlight  the 
interior  of  the  fort.  So  open  and  so  large 
is  it  as  to  be  practically  an  upland  plateau, 
and  yet  its  area  lies  wholly  within  the 
walls  of  what  may  be  designated  as  one 
building.  It  is  a  long-violated  retreat  ; 
all  its  corner-stones,  plinths,  and  archi¬ 
traves  were  carried  away  to  build  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  even  before  mediaeval  or 
modern  history  began.  Many  a  squared 
block  which  once  helped  to  form  a  bastion 
here  rests  now  in  broken  and  diminished 
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shape  as  part  of  the  chimney-corner  of 
some  shepherd’s  cottage  within  the  distant 
horizon,  and  the  corner-stones  of  this 
heathen  altar  may  form  the  base-course 
of  some  ancient  village  church. 

Yet  the  very  bareness  of  these  inner 
courts  and  wards,  their  condition  of  mere 
pasturage,  protects  what  remains  of  them 
as  no  defences  could  do.  Nothing  is  left 
visible  tiiat  die  hands  can  seize  on  or  the 
weather  overturn,  and  a  permanence  of 
general  outline  at  least  results,  which  no 
other  condition  could  ensure. 

The  position  of  the  castle  on  this  isolated 
hill  bespeaks  deliberate  and  strategic  choice 
exercised  by  some  remote  mind  capable 
of  prospective  reasoning  to  a  far  extent. 
The  natural  configuration  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  its  bearing'  upon  such  a 
stronghold  were  obviously  long  considered 
and  viewed  mentally  before  its  extensive 
design  was  carried  into  execution.  Who 
was  the  man  that  said,  “Let  it  be  built 
here  !  ” — not  on  that  hill  yonder,  or  on 
that  ridge  behind,  but  on  this  best  spot  of 
all  ?  Whether  he  were  some  great  one  of 
the  Belgae,  or  of  the  Durotriges,  or  the 
travelling  engineer  of  Britain’s  united 
tribes,  must  for  ever  remain  time’s 
secret ;  his  form  cannot  be  realised,  nor 
his  countenance,  nor  the  tongue  that  he 
spoke,  when  he  set  down  his  foot  with  a 
thud  and  said,  “  Let  it  be  here  !  ” 

Within  the  innermost  enclosure,  though 
it  is  so  wide  that  at  a  superficial  glance 
the  beholder  has  only  a  sense  of  standing 
on  a  breezy  down,  the  solitude  is  rendered 
yet  more  solitary  by  the  knowledge  that 
between  the  benighted  sojourner  herein 
and  all  kindred  humanity  are  those  three 
concentric  walls  of  earth  which  no  being 
would  think  of  scaling  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  even  were  he  to  hear  the  most 
pathetic  cries  issuing  hence  that  could  be 
uttered  by  a  spectre-chased  soul.  I  reach 
a  central  mound  or  platform — the  crown 
and  axis  of  the  whole  structure.  The  view 
from  here  by  day  must  be  of  almost  limit¬ 
less  extent.  On  this  raised  floor,  dais,  or 
rostrum,  harps  have  probably  twanged 
more  or  less  tuneful  notes  in  celebration 
of  daring,  strength,  or  cruelty  ;  of  wor¬ 
ship,  superstition,  love,  birth,  and  death  ; 
of  simple  loving-kindness  perhaps  never. 
Many  a  time  must  the  king  or  leader  have 
directed  his  keen  eyes  hence  across  the 
open  lands  towards  the  ancient  road,  the 
Icening  Way,  still  visible  in  the  distance, 
on  the  watch  for  armed  companies 
approaching  either  to  succour  or  to 
attack. 


I  am  startled  by  a  voice  pronouncing 
my  name.  Past  and  present  have  become 
so  confusedly  mingled  under  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  spot  that  for  a  time  it  has 
escaped  my  memory  that  this  mound  was 
the  place  agreed  on  for  the  aforesaid 
appointment.  I  turn  and  behold  my 
friend.  He  stands  with  a  dark  lantern  in 
his  hand  and  a  spade  and  light  pickaxe 
over  his  shoulder.  He  expresses  both 
delight  and  surprise  that  I  have  come.  I 
tell  him  I  had  set  out  before  the  bad 
weather  began 

He,  to  whom  neither  weather,  dark¬ 
ness,  nor  difficulty  seems  to  have  any 
relation  or  significance,  so  entirely  is  his 
soul  wrapped  up  in  his  own  deep  inten¬ 
tions,  asks  me  to  take  the  lantern  and 
accompany  him.  I  take  it  and  walk  by 
his  side.  He  is  a  man  about  sixty,  small 
in  figure,  with  gray  old-fashioned 
whiskers  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
crumb-brushes.  He  is  entirely  in  black 
broadcloth — or  rather,  at  present,  black 
and  brown,  for  he  is  bespattered  with 
mud  from  his  heels  to  the  crown  of  his 
low  hat.  He  has  no  consciousness  of  this 
- — no  sense  of  anything  but  his  purpose, 
his  ardour  for  which  causes  his  eyes  to 
shine  like  those  of  a  lynx,  and  gives 
his  motions  all  the  elasticity  of  an  ath¬ 
lete’s. 

“  Nobody  to  interrupt  us  at  this  time  of 
night !  ”  he  chuckles  with  fierce  enjoyment. 

We  retreat  a  little  way  and  find  a  sort  of 
angle,  an  elevation  in  the  sod,  a  suggested 
squareness  amid  the  mass  of  irregularities 
around.  Here,  he  tells  me,  if  anywhere, 
the  king’s  house  stood.  Three  months  of 
measurement  and  calculation  have  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  this  conclusion. 

He  requests  me  now  to  open  the  lantern, 
which  I  do,  and  the  light  streams  out 
upon  the  wet  sod.  At  last  divining  his 
proceedings  I  say  that  I  had  no  idea,  in 
keeping  the  tryst,  that  he  was  going  to 
do  more  at  such  an  unusual  time  than 
meet  me  for  a  meditative  ramble  through 
the  stronghold.  I  ask  him  why,  having  a 
practicable  object,  he  should  have  minded 
interruptions  and  not  have  chosen  the 
day  ?  He  informs  me,  quietly  pointing  to 
his  spade,  that  it  was  because  his  purpose 
is  to  dig,  then  signifying  with  a  grim  nod 
the  gaunt  notice-post  against  the  sky 
beyond.  I  inquire  why,  as  a  professed  and 
well-known  antiquary  with  capital  letters 
at  theTail  of  his  name,  he  did  not  obtain 
the  necessary  authority,  considering  the 
stringent  penalties  for  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
and  he  chuckles  fiercely  again  with 
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suppressed  delight,  and  says,  “  Because 
they  wouldn’t  have  given  it !  ” 

Heatonce  begins  cutting  up  the  sod,  and, 
as  he  takes  the  pickaxe  to  follow  on  with, 
assures  me  that,  penalty  or  no  penalty, 
honest  men  or  marauders,  he  is  sure  of 
one  thing,  that  we  shall  not  be  disturbed 
at  our  work  till  after  dawn. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  of  men  who, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  some  special 
science,  art,  or  hobby,  have  quite  lost  the 
moral  sense  which  would  restrain  them 
from  indulging  it  illegitimately ;  and  I 
conjecture  that  here,  at  last,  is  an  instance 
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more  cautiously,  saying  that,  be  it  much 
or  little  there,  it  will  not  lie  far  below  the 
surface  ;  such  things  never  are  deep.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  point  of  the  pickaxe 
clicks  upon  a  stony  substance.  He  draws 
the  implement  out  as  feelingly  as  if  it  had 
entered  a  man’s  body.  Taking  up  the 
spade  he  shovels  with  care,  and  a  surface, 
level  as  an  altar,-  is  presently  disclosed. 
His  eyes  flash  anew  ;  he  pulls  handfuls  of 
grass  and  mops  the  surface  clean,  finally 
rubbing  it  with  his  handkerchief.  Grasping 
the  lantern  from  my  hand  he  holds  it  close 
to  the  ground,  when  the  rays  reveal  a 


of  such  an  one.  He  probably  guesses  the 
way  my  thoughts  travel,  for  he  stands 
up  and  solemnly  asserts  that  he  has  a 
distinctly  justifiable  intention  in  this 
matter  ;  namely,  to  uncover,  to  search,  to 
verify  a  theory  or  displace  it,  and  to  cover 
up  again.  He  means  to  take  away  nothing 
1 — not  a  grain  of  sand.  In  this  he  says  he 
■sees  no  such  monstrous  sin.  I  inquire  if 
this  is  really  a  promise  to  me?  He 
repeats  that  it  is  a  promise,  and  resumes 
digging.  My  contribution  to  theTabour 
is  that  of  directing  the  light  constantly 
Upon  the  hole.  \Vhen  he  has  reached 
something  more  than  a  foot  deep  he  digs 


complete  mosaic — a  pavement  of  minute 
tesserae  of  many  colours,  of  intricate 
pattern,  a  work  of  much  art,  of  much 
time,  and  of  much  industry.  He  exclaims 
in  a  shout  that  he  knew  it  always  — that  it 
is  not  a  Celtic  stronghold  exclusively,  if 
at  all,  but  a  Roman  ;  the  former  people 
having  probably  contributed  little  more 
than  the  original  framework  which  the 
latter  took  and  adapted  it  till  it  became 
the  present  imposing  structure. 

I  ask,  What  if  it  is  Roman  ? 

A  great  deal,  according  to  him.  That 
it  proves  all  the  world  to  be  wrong  in 
this  great  argument,  and  himself  alone  to 
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be  right  !  Can  I  wait  while  he  digs 
further  ? 

I  agree — reluctantly  ;  but  he  does  not 
notice  my  reluctance.  At  an  adjoining 
spot  he  begins  flourishing  the  tools  anew 
with  the  skill  of  a  navvy,  this  venerable 
scholar  with  letters  after  his  name.  Some¬ 
times  he  falls  on  his  knees,  burrowing 
with  his  hands  in  the  manner  of  a  hare, 
and  where  his  old-fashioned  broadcloth 
touches  the  sides  of  the  hole  it  gets 
plastered  with  the  damp  earth.  He  con¬ 
tinually  murmurs  to  himself  how  im¬ 
portant,  how  very  important,  this  dis¬ 
covery  is  !  He  draws  out  an  object ;  we 
wash  it  in  the  same  primitive  way  by 
rubbing  it  with  the  wet  grass,  and  it 
proves  to  be  a  semi-transparent  bottle  of 
iridescent  beauty,  the  sight  of  which 
draws  groans  of  luxurious  sensibility  from 
the  digger.  Further  and  further  search 
brings  out  utensils,  weapons.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  by  merely  peeling  off  a 
wrapper  of  modern  accumulations  we 
have  lowered  ourselves  into  an  ancient 
world.  Finally  a  skeleton  is  uncovered, 
tall  and  perfect.  He  lays  it  out  on  the 
grass,  bone  to  its  bone. 

My  friend  says  the  man  must  have 
fallen  fighting  here,  as  this  is  no  place  of 
burial.  He  turns  again  to  the  trench, 
scrapes,  feels,  till  from  a  corner  he  draws 
out  a  heavy  lump — a  small  image  four  or 
five  inches  high.  We  clean  it  as  before. 
It  is  a  statuette,  apparently  of  gold,  or, 
more  probably,  of  bronze-gilt — a  figure  of 
Mercury,  obviously,  its  head  being  sur¬ 
mounted  with  the  petasus  or  winged  hat, 
the  usual  accessory  of  that  deity.  Further 
inspection  reveals  the  workmanship  to  be 
of  the  highest  finish  and  detail,  and,  pre¬ 
served  by  the  limy  earth,  to  be  as  fresh  in 
every  line  as  on  the  day  it  left  the  hands 
of  its  artificer. 

We  seem  to  be  standing  in  the  Roman 
Forum  and  not  on  a  hill  in  Wessex. 
Intent  upon  this  truly  valuable  relic  of  the 
old  empire  of  which  even  this  remote  spot 
was  a  component  part,  we  do  not  notice 
what  is  going  on  in  the  present  world  till 
reminded  of  it  by  the  sudden  renewal  of 
the  storm.  Looking  up  I  perceive  that 
the  vast  extinguisher  of  cloud  has  again 
settled  down  upon  the  fortress-town,  as  if 
resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  inner  ram¬ 
part,  and  shutting  out  the  moon.  I  turn 
my  back  to  the  tempest,  still  directing  the 
light  across  the  hole.  My  companion 
digs  on  unconcernedly  ;  he  is  living  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  despises  things 


of  the  moment  as  dreams  But  at  last  he 
is  fairly  beaten,  and  standing  up  beside 
me  looks  round  on  what  he  has  done. 
The  rays  of  the  lantern  pass  over  the 
trench  to  the  tall  skeleton  stretched  upon 
the  grass  on  the  other  side.  The  beating 
rain  has  washed  the  bones  clean  and 
white,  and  the  forehead,  cheek-bones,  and 
two-and-thirty  sound  teeth  of  the  skull 
glisten  in  the  candle-shine  as  they  lie. 

This  storm,  like  the  first,  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  squall,  and  it  ends  as  abruptly 
as  the  other.  We  dig  no  further.  My 
triend  says  that  it  is  enough — he  has  proved 
his  point.  He  replaces  the  bones  in  the 
trench  and  covers  them.  The  next  act  of 
his  plan  is  more  than  difficult,  but  is 
carried  out.  The  treasures  are  inhumed 
again  in  their  respective  holes  :  they  are 
not  ours.  Each  deposition  seems  to  cost 
him  a  twinge ;  and  at  one  moment  I 
fancied  I  saw  him  slip  his  hand  into  his 
coat  pocket. 

“  We  must  re-bury  them  all,”  say  I. 

“  Oh  yes,”  he  answers  with  integrity. 
“  I  was  wiping  my  hand.” 

The  beauties  of  the  tesselated  floor  of 
the  governor’s  house  are  once  again  con¬ 
signed  to  darkness  ;  the  trench  is  filled 
up  ;  the  sod  laid  smoothly  down  ;  he  wipes 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  with 
the  same  handkerchief  he  had  used  to 
mop  the  skeleton  clean  ;  and  we  make  for 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  fortress. 

Dawn  bursts  upon  us  suddenly  as  we 
reach  the  opening.  It  comes  by  the  lifting 
and  thinning  of  the  clouds  that  way  till 
we  are  bathed  in  a  pink  light.  The 
direction  of  his  homeward  journey  is  not 
the  same  as  mine,  and  we  part  under  the 
outer  slope. 

Walking  along  quickly  to  restore 
warmth  I  muse  upon  my  eccentric  friend, 
and  cannot  help  asking  myself  this 
question  :  Did  he  really  replace  the  gilded 
image  of  the  god  Mercurius  with  the  rest 
of  the  treasures?  He  seemed  to  do  so  ; 
and  yet  I  could  not  testify  to  the  fact. 
Probably,  however,  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word. 

*  *  *  *-  *  * 

Five  years  after. — I  open  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  of  my  diary  to  add  that  among 
the  effects  of  my  friend,  lately  deceased, 
has  been  found,  carefully  preserved,  a  gilt 
statuette  representing  Mercury,  labelled 
1  ‘  Debased  Roman.”  N o  record  is  attached 
to  explain  how  it  came  into  his  possession. 
The  figure  is  bequeathed  to  the  Caster- 
bridge  Museum. 


Author  of  “  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.” 


T  was  one  o’clock,  and 
many  of  the  students  in 
the  National  Gallery  had  left  off  work 
and  were  refreshing-  themselves  with 
lunch  and  conversation.  There  was 
one  old  worker  who  had  not  stirred 
from  his  place,  but  he  had  put 

down  his  brush,  and  had  taken  from  his 
pocket  a  small  book,  which  was  like  its 
owner,  thin,  and  shabby  of  covering. 
He  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  reading  it, 
for  he  turned  over  its  pages  with  all  the 
tenderness  characteristic  of  one  who  loves 
what  he  reads.  Now  and  again  he 

glanced  at  his  unfinished  copy  of  the 
beautiful  portrait  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  once  his  eyes  rested  on  another  copy 
next  to  his,  better  and  truer  than  his  ; 
and  once  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  girl’s 
prune-coloured  tie  which  had  fallen  from 
the  neighbouring  easel.  After  this  he 
seemed  to  become  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings,  as  much,  if  not  more,  un¬ 
conscious  than  any  one  of  the  pictures 
near  him.  Any  one  might  have  been 
justified  in  mistaking  him  for  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man,  but  that  his  lips  moved  ; 
for  it  was  his  custom  to  read  softly  to 
himself. 

The  students  passed  back  to  their 
places,  not  troubling  to  notice  him,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  from  experience  that  he 
never  noticed  them,  and  that  all  greetings 
were  wasted  on  him,  and  all  words  were 
wanton  expenditure  of  breath.  They  had 
come  to  regard  him  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  many  of  us  regard  the 
wonders  of  nature,  without  astonishment, 
without  any  questionings,  and  often  with¬ 
out  any  interest.  One  girl,  a  new-comer, 
did  chance  to  say  to  her  companion  : 

“  How  ill  that  old  man  looks  !  ” 

“Oh,  he  always  looks  like  that,”  was 
the  answer,  “  You  will  soon  get  accus¬ 


tomed  to  him.  Come  along,  I  must  finish 
my  ‘  Blind  Beggar  ’  this  afternoon.” 

In  a  few  minutes  most  of  the  workers 
were  busy  again,  although  there  were 
some  who  continued  to  chat  quietly,  and 
several  young  men  who  seemed  reluctant 
to  leave  their  girl-friends,  and  who  were 
by  no  means  encouraged  to  go.  One 
young  man  came  to  claim  his  book  and 
pipe  which  he  had  left  in  the  charge  of  a 
bright-eyed  girl  who  was  copying  Sir 
Joshua’s  Angels.  She  gave  him  his 
treasures,  and  received  in  exchange  a 
dark-red  rose,  which  she  fastened  in  her 
belt  ;  and  then  he  returned  to  his  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  disconsolate  manner  which 
made  one  suspect  that  he  thought  less  of 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  beauty  than  of  the  beauty 
of  the  girl  who  was  wearing  the  dark-red 
rose.  The  strangers  passing  through  the 
rooms  stopped  now  and  again  to  peer 
curiously  at  the  students’  work.  They 
were  stared  at  indignantly  by  the  students 
themselves,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to 
move  away,  and  even  ventured  sometimes 
to  pass  criticisms  of  no  tender  character 
on  some  of  the  copies.  The  fierce-looking 
man  who  was  copying  “  The  Horse 
Fair”  deliberately  put  down  his  brushes, 
folded  his  arms,  and  waited  defiantly 
until  they  had  gone  by  ;  but  others,  wiser 
in  their  generation,  went  on  painting 
calmly.  Several  workers  were  painting 
the  new  Raphael  ;  one  of  them  was  a 
white-haired  old  gentlewoman,  whose 
hand  was  trembling,  and  yet  skilful  still. 
More  than  once  she  turned  to  give  a  few 
hints  to  the  young  girl  near  her,  who 
looked  in  some  distress  and  doubt.  Just 
the  needful  help  was  given,  and  then  the 
girl  plied  her  brush  merrily,  smiling  the 
while  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  genial,  kindly  influence  at 
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work,  a  certain  homeliness  too,  which 
must  needs  assert  itself  where  many  are 
gathered  together,  working  side  by  side. 
All  made  a  harmony  :  the  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  collected  from  many  lands  and  many 
centuries,  each  with  its  meaning,  and  its 
message  from  the  Past  ;  the  ever-present 
memories  of  the  painters  themselves,  who 
had  worked  and  striven  and  conquered  ; 
and  the  living  human  beings,  each  with 
his  wealth  of  earnest  endeavour  and 
hope. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  man  read  on  un¬ 
interruptedly  un¬ 
til  two  hands 
were  put  over  his 
book,  and  a 
gentle  voice  said  : 

“  Mr.  Lindall, 
you  have  had  no 
lunch  again.  Do 
you  know,  I 
begin  to  hate 
Lucretius.  He  al¬ 
ways  makes  you 
forget  your 
food.” 

The  old  man 
looked  up,  and 
something  like  a 
smile  passed  over 
his  joyless  face 
when  he  saw 
Helen  Stanley 
bending  over  him. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “you 
must  not  hate 
Lucretius.  I  have 
had  more  plea¬ 
sant  hours  with 
him  than  with 
any  living  per¬ 
son.” 

He  rose,  and 
came  forward  to 
examine  her  copy 
of  Andrea  del 
Sarto’s  portrait. 

“  Yours  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  mine,” 
he  said  critically  ; 

“in  fact,  mine 
is  a  failure.  I 
think  I  shall  only 
get  a  small  price 

for  mine  ;  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
get  sufficient  to  pay  for  my  funeral.” 

“You  speak  dismally,”  she  answered 
smiling. 

“  I  missed  you  yesterday,”  he  continued 
half  dreamily.  “  I  left  my  work,  and  I 


wandered  through  the  rooms,  and  I  did 
not  even  read  Lucretius.  Something 
seemed  to  have  gone  from  my  life  ;  at 
first  I  thought  it  must  be  my  favourite 
Raphael,  or  the  Murillo,  but  it  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other — it  was 
you.  That  was  strange,  wasn’t  it?  But 
you  know  we  get  accustomed  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  missed 
you  less  the  second  day,  and  by  the  end 
of  a  week  I  should  not  have  missed  you 
at  all.  Mercifully  we  have  in  us  the 
power  of  forgetting.” 


THE  OLD  MAN  READ  ON  UNINTERRUPTEDLY. 


“  I  do  not  wish  to  plead  for  myself,” 
she  said,  “  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
or  any  one  could  really  forget.  That  which 
outsiders  call  forgetfulness,  might  be 
called  by  the  better  name  of  resignation.” 

“  I  don’t  care  about  talking  any  more 
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now,”  he  said  suddenly,  and  he  went  to 
his  easel  and  worked  silently  at  his 
picture  ;  and  Helen  Stanley  glanced  at 
him  and  thought  she  had  never  seen  her 
old  companion  look  so  forlorn  and  deso¬ 
late  as  he  did  to-day.  He  looked  as  if  no 
gentle  hand  had  ever  been  placed  on  him 
in  kindliness  and  affection,  and  that 
seemed  to  her  a  terrible  thing,  for  she 
was  one  of  those  pre-historically-minded 
persons  who  persist  in  believing  that 
affection  is  as  needful  to  human  life  as  the 
gracious  rain  to  flower-life.  When  first 
she  came  to  work  at  the  gallery — some 
twelve  months  ago — she  had  noticed  this 
old  man,  and  had  wished  for  his  com¬ 
panionship  ;  she  was  herself  lonely  and 
sorrowful,  and,  although  young,  had  to 
fight  her  own  battle,  and  had  learnt  some¬ 
thing  of  the  difficulties  of  that  battle,  and 
this  had  given  her  an  experience  beyond 
her  years.  She  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  but  she  looked  rather 
older,  and  though  she  had  beautiful  eyes, 
full  of  meaning  and  kindness,  her  features 
were  decidedly  plain  as  well  as  unattractive. 
There  were  some  in  the  Gallery  who  said 
amongst  themselves  jestingly,  that  as  Mr. 
Lindall  had  waited  so  many  years  before 
talking  to  any  one,  he  might  have  chosen 
some  one  better  worth  the  waiting  for  ;  but 
they  soon  became  accustomed  to  seeing 
Helen  Stanley  and  Mr.  Lindall  together, 
and  they  laughed  less  than  before  ;  and 
meanwhile  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  a 
sort  of  friendship,  half  sulky  on  his  part, 
and  wholly  kind  on  her  part.  He  told  her 
nothing  about  -himself,  and  he  asked 
nothing  about  herself  ;  for  weeks  he  never 
even  knew  her  name.  Sometimes  he  did 
not  speak  at  all,  and  the  two  friends 
would  work  silently  side  by  side,  until  it 
was  time  to  go  ;  and  then  he  waited  until 
she  was  ready,  and  walked  with  her 
across  Trafalgar  Square,  where  they 
parted  and  went  their  own  ways. 

But  occasionally,  when  she  least  ex¬ 
pected  it,  he  would  speak  with  glowing 
enthusiasm  on  art  ;  then  his  eyes  seemed 
to  become  bright,  and  his  bent  figure 
more  erect,  and  his  whole  bearing  proud 
and  dignified.  There  were  times  too 
when  he  would  speak  on  other  subjects  : 
on  the  morality  of  free-thought,  and  on 
those  who  had  died  to  vindicate  free- 
thought,  on  Bruno,  of  blessed  memory,  on 
him  and  scores  of  others  too.  He  would 
speak  of  the  different  schools  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  he  would  laugh  at  himself  and  at 
all  who,  having  given  time  and  thought 
to  the  study  of  life’s  complicated  problems, 


had  not  reached  one  step  further  than  the 
old-world  thinkers.  Perhaps  he  would 
quote  one  of  his  favourite  philosophers, 
and  then  suddenly  relapse  into  silence, 
returning  to  his  wonted  abstraction,  or 
to  his  indifference  to  his  surroundings. 
Helen  Stanley  had  learnt  to  understand 
his  ways  and  to  appreciate  his  mind,  and, 
without  intruding  on  him  in  any  manner, 
had  put  herself  gently  into  his  life,  as  his 
quiet  champion  and  his  friend.  No  one, 
in  her  presence,  dared  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  old  man,  nor  to  make  fun  of  his 
tumble-down  appearance,  nor  of  his  worn- 
out  silk  hat  with  a  crack  in  the  side,  nor 
of  his  rag  of  a  black  tie,  which,  together 
with  his  overcoat,  had  “  seen  better  days.” 
Once  she  brought  her  needle  and  thread, 
and  darned  the  torn  sleeve  during  her 
lunch-time  ;  and  though  he  never  knew  it, 
she  was  satisfied  to  have  helped  him.  To¬ 
day  she  noticed  that  he  was  painting  badly, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
his  work  ;  but  she  went  on  busily  with 
her  own  picture,  and  was  so  engrossed  in 
it,  that  she  did  not  at  first  observe  that  he 
had  packed  up  his  brushes  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  home. 

“Three  more  strokes,”  he  said  quietly, 
“and  you  will  have  finished  your  picture. 

I  shall  never  finish  mine  ;  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  set  it  right  for  me. 

I  am  not  coming  here  again.  I  don’t 
seem  to  have  caught  the  true  expression 
—what  do  you  think  ?  But  I  am  not 
going  to  let  it  worry  me,  for  1  am  sure 
you  will  promise  to  do  your  best  for  me. 
See,  I  will  hand  these  colours  and  these 
brushes  over  to  you,  and  no  doubt  you 
will  accept  the  palette  as  well.  I  have  no 
further  use  for  it.” 

Helen  Stanley  took  the  palette  which 
he  held  out  towards  her,  and  looked  at 
him  as  though  she  would  wish  to  question 
him. 

“It  is  very  hot  here,”  he  continued, 
“  and  I  am  going  out.  I  am  tired  of 
work.” 

He  hesitated,  and  then  added  :  “  I 
should  like  you  to  come  with  me  if  you  can 
spare  the  time.” 

She  packed  up  her  things  at  once,  and 
the  two  friends  moved  slowly  away,  he 
gazing  absently  at  the  pictures,  and  she 
wondering  in  her  mind  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  strange  mood. 

When  they  were  on  the  steps  inside  the 
building,  he  turned  to  Helen  Stanley  and 
said  : 

“  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  pictures 
once  more.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  stand 
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amongst  them  just  a  little  longer.  They 
have  been  my  companions  for  so  long, 
that  they  are  almost  part  of  myself.  I 
can  close  my  eyes  and  recall  them 
faithfully.  But  I  want  to  take  a  last 
look  at  them  ;  I  want  to  feel  once  more 
the  presence  of  the  great  masters,  and 
to  refresh  my  mind  with  their  genius. 
When  I  look  at  their  work,  I  think  of 
their  life,  and  can  only  wonder  at  their 
death.  It  was  so  strange  that  they  should 
die.” 

They  went  back  together,  and  he  took 
her  to  his  favourite  pictures,  but  remained 
speechless  before  them,  and  she  did  not 
disturb  his  thoughts.  At  last  he  said  : 

“  I  am  ready  to  go  ;  I  have  said  good¬ 
bye  to  them  all.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  being  amongst  a  number 
of  fine  pictures.  It  is  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  One  expects  Nature  to  be 
grand  ;  but  one  does  not  expect  Man  to 
be  grand.” 

“  You  know  we  don’t  agree  there,”  she 
answered,  “/expect  everything  grand 
and  great  from  Man.” 

They  went  out  of  the  gallery  and  into 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  was  a  scorching 
afternoon  in  August,  but  there  was  some 
cooling  comfort  in  seeing  the  dancing 
water  of  the  fountains,  sparkling  so 
brightly  in  the  sunshine. 

“  Do  you  mind  stopping  here  a  few 
minutes?  ”  he  said.  “  I  should  like  to  sit 
down  and  watch.  There  is  so  much  to 
see.” 

She  led  the  way  to  a  seat,  one  end  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  workman,  who 
was  sleeping  soundly  and  snoring  as  well, 
his  arms  folded  tightly  together.  He  had 
a  little  clay  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  :  it  seemed  to  be  tucked  in  so 
snugly  that  there  was  not  much  danger 
of  its  falling  to  the  ground.  At  last 
Helen  spoke  to  her  companion. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  finish  your  picture  ? 
Perhaps  you  are  not  well  ;  indeed,  you 
don’t  look  well.  You  make  me  anxious, 
for  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you.” 

“  I  am  ill  and  suffering,”  he  answered 
quietly.  “  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
yesterday,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  live 
until  I  saw  you  again,  and  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  me,  and  to  go  with  me  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  sit  with  me  in  the 
Cloisters.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  go  by 
myself,  and  I  know  of  no  one  to  ask  except 
yourself,  and  I  believed  you  would  not 
yefu.se  me,  for  you  have  been  very  kind  to 


me.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you 
have  been  kind  to  me,  but  I  am  wonder¬ 
fully  grateful  to  you.  To-day  I  heard 
some  one  in  the  gallery  say  that  you  were 
plain  ;  I  turned  round  and  I  said,  ‘  I  beg 
your  pardon,  /  think  she  is  very  beautiful.’ 
I  think  they  laughed,  and  that  puzzled 
me  ;  for  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  a 
very  beautiful  person.” 

At  that  moment  the  little  clay  pipe  fell 
from  the  workman’s  mouth,  and  was 
broken  into  bits.  He  awoke  with  a 
start,  gazed  stupidly  at  the  old  man  and 
his  companion  and  at  the  broken  clay 
pipe. 

“Curse  my  luck!”  he  said,  yawning. 
“  I  was  fond  of  that  pipe.” 

The  old  man  drew  his  own  pipe  and  his 
own  tobacco  pouch  from  his  pocket. 

“  Take  these,  stranger,”  he  said,  “  I 
don’t  want  them.  And  good  luck  to 
you.” 

The  man’s  face  brightened  up  as  he 
took  the  pipe  and  pouch. 

“You’re  uncommon  kind,”  he  said 
earnestly.  Can  you  spare  them  ?  ”  he 
added,  holding  them  out  half  reluctantly. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  old  man,  “  I  shall 
not  smoke  again.  You  may  as  well  have 
these  matches  too.” 

The  labourer  put  them  in  his  pocket, 
smiled  his  thanks,  and  walked  some  little 
distance  off,  and  Helen  watched  him 
examine  his  new  pipe,  and  then  fill  it  with 
tobacco  and  light  it. 

Mr.  Lindall  proposed  that  they  should 
be  getting  on  their  way  to  Westminster, 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the 
Abbey.  They  sat  together  in  the  Poets’ 
Corner  ;  a  smile  of  quiet  happiness  broke 
over  the  old  man’s  tired  face  as  he  looked 
around  and  took  in  all  the  solemn  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  resting-place  of  the 
great. 

“  You  know,”  he  said,  half  to  himself, 
half  to  his  companion,  “  I  have  no  belief 
of  any  kind,  and  no  hopes  and  no  fears  ; 
but  all  through  my  life  it  has  been  a 
comfort  to  me  to  sit  quietly  in  a  church  or 
a  cathedral.  The  graceful  arches,  the  sun 
shining  through  the  stained  windows,  the 
vaulted  roof,  the  noble  columns  have 
helped  me  to  understand  the  mystery 
which  all  our  books  of  philosophy  cannot 
make  clear,  though  we  bend  over  them 
year  after  year,  and  grow  old  over  them, 
old  in-age  and  in  spirit.  Though  I  myself 
have  never  been  outwardly  a  worshipper, 
I  have  never  sat  in  a  place  of  worship  but 
that  for  the  time  being,  I  have  felt  a  better 
.man.  But  directly  the  voice  of  doctrine 
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or  dogma  was  raised,  the  spell  was  broken 
tor  me,  and  that  which  I  hoped  was  being 
made  clear  to  me,  had  no  further  meaning 
tor  me.  I  here  was  only  one  voice  which 
ever  helped  me — the  voice  of  the  organ 
arousing  me,  thrilling  me,  filling  me  with 
strange  longing,  with  welcome  sadness, 
with  solemn  gladness.  I  have  always 
thought  that  music  can  give  an  answer 
when  everything  else  is  of  no  avail.  1  do 
not  know  what  you  believe.” 

“  I  am  so  young  to  have  found  out,” 
she  said,  almost  pleadingly. 

“  Don’t  worry  yourself,”  he  answered 
kindly.  “  Be  brave  and  strong,  and  let 
the  rest  go.  I  should  like  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  what  you  will  make  of  your 
life.  I  believe  you  will  never  be  false  to 
yourself  nor  to  any  one.  That  is  rare. 
I  believe  you  will  not  let  any  lower  ideal 
take  the  place  of  your  high  ideal  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  noble  in  art,  in  life.  I 
believe  that  you  will  never  let  despair  get 
the  upper  hand  of  you.  If  it  does,  you 
may  as  well  go  die  ;  yes,  you  may  as  well 
go  die.  And  I  would  ask  you  not  to  lose 
your  entire  faith  in  humanity.  There  is 
nothing  like  that  for  withering  up  the  very 
core  of  the  heart.  I  tell  you,  young 
woman,  humanity  and  Nature  have  so 
much  in  common  with  each  other,  that  if 
you  lose  your  entire  faith  in  the  former, 
you  will  lose  part  of  your  pleasure  in  the 
latter  ;  you  will  see  less  beauty  in  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  fields,  less 
grandeur  in  the  mighty  mountains  and  the 
sea  ;  the  seasons  will  come  and  go,  and 
you  will  scarcely  heed  their  coming  and 
going  ;  winter  will  settle  over  your  soul, 
just. as  it  settled  over  mine.  And  you  see 
what  I  am.” 

They  had  now  passed  into  the  Cloisters, 
and  they  sat  down  in  one  of  the  recesses 
of  the  windows,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
rich  plot  of  grass  which  the  Cloisters 
enclose.  There  was  not  a  soul  there 
except  themselves  ;  the  cool  and  the  quiet 
and  the  beauty  of  the  spot  refreshed  these 
pilgrims,  and  they  rested  in  calm  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Helen  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
“I  am  glad  you  have  brought  me 
here,”  she  said  ;  “  I  shall  never  grumble 
now  at  not  being  able  to  afford  a  fortnight 
in  the  country.  This  is  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“  It  has  always  been  my  summer  holi¬ 
day  to  come  here,”  he  said.  “  When  I 
first  came,  I  was  like  you,  young  and 
hopeful,  and  I  had  wonderful  visions  ot 
what  I  intended  to  do  and  to  be.  Here 


it  was  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would  become 
a  great  painter,  and  win  for  myself  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  this  very  Abbey.  There  is 
humour  in  the  situation,  is  there  not  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  hear  you  say  that,”  she 
answered.  “  It  is  not  always  possible  for 
us  to  fulfil  all  our  ambitions.  Still,  it  is 
better  to  have  had  them  and  failed  of  them, 
than  not  to  have  had  them  at  all.” 

“  Possibly,”  he  replied  coldly.  Then 
he  added  :  “I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
something  about  yourself.  You  have 
always  interested  me.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  about 
myself,”  she  answered  frankly.  “  I  am 
alone  in  the  world,  without  friends  and 
without  relation's.  The  very  name  I  use 
is  not  a  real  name.  I  was  a  foundling. 
At  times  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  belong  to 
any  one,  and  at  other  times  I  am  glad 
there  is  no  one  whom  I  might  possibly 
vex  and  disappoint.  You  know  I  am  fond 
of  books  and  of  art,  so  my  life  is  not 
altogether  empty,  and  I  find  my  pleasure 
in  hard  work.  When  I  saw  you  at  the 
gallery,  I  wished  to  know  you,  and  I  asked 
one  of  the  students  who  you  were.  He 
told  me  you  were  a  misanthrope,  and  I 
was  sorry,  because  I  believed  that 
humanity  ought  to  be  helped  and  loved, 
not  despised.  Then  I  did  not  care  so 
much  about  knowing  you,  until  one  day 
you  spoke  to  me  about  my  painting,  and 
that  was  the  beginningof  our  friendship.” 

“  Forty  years  ago,”  he  said,  sadly, 
“the  friend  of  my  boyhood  deceived  me. 

I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  he  could 
be  false  to  me.  He  screened  himself 
behind  me,  and  became  prosperous  and 
respected  at  the  expense  of  my  honour. 

I  vowed  I  would  never  again  make  a  friend. 
A  few  years  later,  when  I  was  beginning 
to  hold  up  my  head,  the  woman  whom  I 
loved,  deceived  me.  Then  I  put  from  me 
all  affection  and  all  love.  Greater  natures 
than  mine  are  better  able  to  bear  these 
troubles,  but  my  heart  contracted  and 
withered  up.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  many  re¬ 
collections  overpowering  him.  Then  he 
went  on  telling  her  the  history  of  his 
life,  unfolding  to  her  the  story  of  his  hopes 
and  ambitions,  describing  to  her  the  very 
home  where  he  was  born,  and  the  dark¬ 
eyed  sister  whom  he  had  loved,  and  with 
whom  he  had  played  over  the  daisied 
fields  and  through  the  carpeted  woods, 
and  all  amongst  the  richly-tinted  bracken. 
One  day  he  was  told  she  was  dead,  and 
that  he  must  never  speak  her  name  ;  but 
he  spoke  it  all  the  day  and  all  the  night — 
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Beryl,  nothing  but  Beryl  ;  and  he  looked 
for  hex'  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods  and 
amongst  the  bracken.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  unlocked  the  casket  of  his  heart, 
closed  for  so  many  years,  and  as  if  all  the 
memories  of  the  Past  and  all  the  secrets  of 
his  life  were  rushing  out,  glad  to  be  free 
once  more,  and  grateful  for  the  open  air  of 
sympathy. 

“Beryl  was  as  swift  as  a  deer!”  he 
exclaimed.  “  You  would  have  laughed  to 
see  her  on  the  moor.  Ah  !  it  was  hard  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  meeting  her  again. 
They  told  me  I  should  see  her  in  heaven, 
but  I  did  not  care  about  heaven.  I  wanted 
Beryl  on  earth,  as  I  knew  her,  a  merry, 
laughing  sister.  I  think  you  are  right  ; 
we  don’t  forget,  we  become  resigned  in  a 
dead,  dull  kind  of  way.” 

Suddenly  he  said  :  “  I  don’t  know  why 
I  have  told  you  all  this.  And  yet  it  has 
been  such  a  pleasure  to  me.  You  are  the 
only  person  to  whom  I  could  have  spoken 
about  myself,  for  no  one  else  but  you 
would  have  cared.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  she  said  gently, 
“  that  you  made  a  mistake  in  letting  your 
experiences  embitter  you  ?  Because  you 
had  been  unlucky  in  one  or  two  instances, 
it  did  not  follow  that  all  the  world  was 
against  you.  Perhaps  you  unconsciously 
put  yourself  against  all  the  world,  and 
therefore  saw  every  one  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  It  seems  so  easy  to  do  that. 
Trouble  comes  to  most  people,  doesn’t  it? 
and  your  philosophy  should  have  taught 
you  to  make  the  best  of  it.  At  least,  that 
is  my  notion  of  the  value  of  philosophy.” 

She  spoke  timidly  and  hesitatingly,  as 
though  she  gave  utterance  to  these  words 
against  her  will. 

“  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  child,”  he 
said  eagerly. 

He  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  but  he 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears. 

“  I  have  been  such  a  lonely  old  man,” 
he  sobbed  ;  “no  one  can  tell  what  a 
lonely,  loveless  life  mine  has  been.  If  I 
were  not  so  old  and  so  tired,  I  should  like 
to  begin  all  over  again.” 

He  sobbed  for  many  minutes,  and  she 
did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him  of  com¬ 
fort  ;  but  she  took  his  hand  within  her 
own  and  gently  caressed  it,  as  one  might 
do  to  a  little  child  in  pain.  He  looked  up 
and  smiled  through  his  tears. 

“  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,”  he 
said,  “and  I  dare' say  you  have  thought 
me  ungrateful.  You  mended  my  coat  for 
me  one  morning,  and  not  a  day  has  passed 
but  that  I  have  looked  at  the  darn  and 


thought  of  you.  I  like  to  remember  that 
you  have  done  it  for  me.  But  you  have 
done  far  more  than  this  for  me  ;  you  have 
put  some  sweetness  into  my  life.  What¬ 
ever  becomes  of  me  hereafter,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  think  of  my  life  on  earth 
as  anything  but  beautiful,  because  you 
thought  kindly  of  me,  and  acted  kindly 
for  me.  The  other  night,  when  this  ter¬ 
rible  pain  came  over  me,  I  wished  you 
were  near  me ;  I  wished  to  hear  your 
voice.  There  is  very  beautiful  music  in 
your  voice. 

“  I  would  have  come  to  you  gladly,” 
she  said,  smiling  quietly  at  him.  “You 
must  make  a  promise  that  when  you  feel 
ill  again,  you  will  send  for  me.  Then 
you  will  see  what  a  splendid  nurse  I  am, 
and  how  soon  you  will  become  strong  and 
well  under  my  care  :  strong  enough  to 
paint  many  more  pictures,  each  one  better 
than  the  last.  Now,  will  you  promise?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  and  he  raised  her  hand 
reverently  to  his  lips. 

“You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  doing 
that?”  he  asked  suddenly.  “I  should 
not  like  to  vex  you.” 

“  I  am  not  vexed,”  she  answered  kindly 

“  Then  perhaps  I  may  kiss  it  once 
more  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  and  again  he 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  quietly,  “that 
was  kind  of  you.  Do  you  see  that  broken 
sun-ray  yonder?  Is  it  not  golden?  I 
find  it  very  pleasant  to  sit  here  ;  and  I 
am  quite  happy  and  almost  free  from  pain. 
Lately  I  have  been  troubled  with  a  dull, 
thudding  pain  near  my  heart,  but  now  I 
feel  so  strong  that  I  believe  I  shall  finish 
that  Andrea  del  Sarto  after  all.” 

“Of  course  you  will,”  she  answered 
cheerily,  “and  I  shall  have  to  confess 
that  yours  is  better  than  mine  !  I  am 
quite  willing  to  yield  the  palm  to  you.” 

“  I  must  alter  the  expression  of  the 
mouth,”  he  replied.  “  That  is  the  part 
which  has  worried  me.  I  don’t  think  I 
told  you  that  I  have  had  a  commission  to 
copy  Rembrandt’s  old  Jew.  I  must  set  to 
work  on  that  next  week.” 

“  But  you  have  given  me  your  palette 
and  brushes  !  ”  she  laughed. 

“  You  must  be  generous  enough  to 
lend  them  to  me,”  he  said,  smiling. 
“  By  the  way,  I  intend  to  give  you  my 
books,  all  of  them.  Some  day  I  must 
show  them  to  you  ;  I  especially  value  my 
philosophical  books  ;  they  have  been  my 
faithful  companions  through  many  years. 
I  believe  you  do  not  read  Greek.  That 
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is  a  pity,  because  you  would  surely  enjoy 
Aristotle.  I  think  I  must  teach  you 
Greek  ;  it  would  be  an  agreeable  legacy 
to  leave  you  when  I  pass  away  into  the 
Great  Silence.” 

“  I  should  like  to  learn,”  she  said, 
wondering  to  hear  him  speak  so  un¬ 
reservedly.  It  seemed  as  if  some  great 
barrier  had  been  rolled  aside,  and  as  if 
she  were  getting  to  know  him  better, 
having  been  allowed  to  glance  into  his 


[ 


past  life,  to  sympathise  with  his  past 
mistakes,  and  with  the  failure  of  his 
ambitions,  and  with  the  deadening  of  his 
heart. 

“  You  must  read  Hischylus,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  enthusiastically,  “  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  Agamemnon  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  your  life.  You  will  find  that  all  these 
studies  will  serve  to  ennoble  your  art,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  put  mind  into  your 
work,  and  not  merely  form  and  colour. 
Do  you  know,  I  feel  so  well,  that  I  believe 
I  shall  not  only  live  to  finish  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  but  also  to  smoke  another  pipe  !  ” 

“  You  have  been  too  rash  to-day,”  she 
laughed,  “  giving  away  your  pipe  and 
pouch,  your  palette  and  brushes  in  this 
reckless  manner  !  I  must  get  you  a  new 
pipe  to-morrow.  I  wonder  you  did  not 
part 'with  your  venerable  Lucretius.” 

“  That  reminds  me,”  he  said,  fumbling 
in  his  pocket,  “I  think  I  have  dropped 
my  Lucretius.  I  fancy  I  left  it  some¬ 
where  in  the  Poets’  Corner.  It  would 
grieve  me  to  lose  that  book.” 

“  Let  me  go  and  look  for  it,”  she  said, 
and  she  advanced  a  few  steps  and  then 
came  back  to  him. 

“  You  have  been  saying  many  kind 
words  to  me,”  she  said,  as  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  “  and  I  have  not  told 
you  that  I  value  your  friendship  and  am 
grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  be  more 
than  a  mere  stranger  to  you.  I  have 
been  very  lonely  in  my  life,  for  I  am  not 
one  to  make  friends  easily,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  talk  with 
you.  I  want  you  to  know  this  ;  for  if  I 
have  been  anything  to  you,  you  have 
been  a  great  deal  to  me.  You  see, 
although  I  am  young,  I  have  long  since 
learnt  somewhat  of  sorrow.  I  have  had 
hard  times  and  hard  words,  and  have 
never  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
those  of  my  own  age  ;  I  have  lound  them 
narrow,  and  they  found  me  dull.  They 
had  passed  through  few  experiences  and 
knew  nothing  about  failure  or  success, 
and  some  of  them  did  not  even  under¬ 


,  stand  the  earnestness  of  endeavour,  and 


laughed  at  me  when  I  spoke  of  a  high 
ideal.  So  I  withdrew  into  myself,  and 
should  probably  have  grown  still  more 
isolated  than  I  was  before,  but  that  I  met 
you,  and,  as  time  went  on,  we  became 
friends.  I  shall  always  remember  your 
teaching,  and,  though  all  the  world  may 
laugh,  I  will  keep  to  a  high  ideal  of  life 
and  art,  and  I  will  never  let  despair 
creep  into  my  heart,  and  I  will  never  lose 
my  faith  in  humanity.” 

As  she  spoke,  a  lingering  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  lit  up  her  face  and  gently  caressed 
her  soft  brown  hair  ;  slight  though  her 
form,  and  sombre  her  clothes,  and  un¬ 
lovely  her  features,  she  seemed  a  gracious 
presence,  beautiful  and  gladdening,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  earnestness. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “you  rest  here 
until  I  come  back  with  your  Lucretius, 
and  then  I  think  I  must  be  getting  on  my 
way  home.  But  you  must  fix  a  time  for 
our  first  Greek  lesson  ;  for  we  must  begin 
to-morrow.” 

When  she  had  gone,  he  walked  in  the 
Cloisters,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand  and 
his  stick  under  his  arm.  There  was  a 
quiet  smile  on  his  face,  called  forth 
by  pleasant  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
and  he  did  not  look  quite  so  shrunken 
and  shrivelled  as  usual.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  but  he  raised 
them,  and  observed  a  white  cat  creeping 
towards  him.  It  came  and  rubbed  itself 
against  his  foot,  and  purring  with  all  its 
might,  seemed  determined  to  win  some 
kind  of  notice  from  him.  The  old  man 
stooped  down  to  stroke  it,  and  was  just 
touching  its  sleek  coat,  when  he  suddenly 
withdrew  his  hand  and  groaned  deeply. 
He  struggled  to  the  recess  and  sank  back. 
The  stick  fell  on  the  stone  with  a  clatter, 
and  the  battered  hat  rolled  down  beside  it, 
and  the  white  cat  fled  away  in  terror  ;  but 
realising  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm,  it  came  back  and  crouched  near 
the  silent  figure  of  the  old  man,  watching 
him  intently.  Then  it  stretched  out  its 
paw  and  played  with  his  hand,  doing  its 
utmost  to  coax  him  into  a  little  fun  ;  but 
he  would  not  be  coaxed,  and  the  cat  lost 
all  patience  with  him,  and  left  him  to 
himself. 

Meanwhile  Helen  Stanley  was  looking 
for  the  lost  Lucretius  in  the  Poets’ 
Corner.  She  found  it  lying  near  Chaucer’s 
tomb,  and  was  just  going  to  take  it  to  her 
friend  when  she  saw  the  workman  to 
whom  they  had  spoken  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  He  recognised  her  at  once  and 
fame  towards  her, 
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“  I’ve  been  having-  a  quiet  half-hour 
here,”  he  said.  “  It  always  does  me  g'ood 
to  sit  in  the  Abbey.” 

“  You  should  go  into  the  Cloisters,” 
she  said  kindly.  “  I  have  been  sitting 
there  with  my  friend.  He  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  you  love  this  beautiful 
Abbey.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him  again,”  said 
the  workman.  “  He  had  a  kind  way 
about  him,  and  that  pipe  he  gave  me  is 
an  uncommon  good  one  ;  still,  I  am  sorry 
I  smashed  the  little  clay  pipe.  I’d  grown 
used  to  it.  I’d  smoked  it  ever  since  my 
little  girl  died  and  left  me  alone  in  the 
world.  I  used  to  bring  my  little  girl  here, 
and  now  I  come  alone  ;  but  it  isn’t  the 
same  thing.” 

“No,  it  could  not  be  the  same  thing,” 
said  Helen  gently;  “but  you  find  some 
little  comfort  here  ?  ” 

“  Some  little  comfort,”  he  answered. 
“  One  can’t  expect  much.” 


They  went  together  into  the  Cloisters, 
and  as  they  came  near  the  recess  where 
the  old  man  rested,  Helen  said  : 

“  Why,  he  has  fallen  asleep  !  He  must 
have  been  very  tired.  And  he  has  dropped 
his  hat  and  stick.  Thank  you,  if  you  will 
put  them  down  there,  I  will  watch  by  his 
side  until  he  wakes  up.  I  don’t  suppose 
he  will  sleep  for  long. 

The  workman  stooped  down  to  pick  up 
the  hat  and  stick,  and  glanced  at  the 
sleeper.  Something  in  the  sleeper’s 
countenance  arrested  his  attention.  He 
turned  to  the  girl  and  saw  that  she  was 
watching  him. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked  anxiously. 
“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed 
him,  and  all  he  could  do,  was  to  point  with 
trembling  hand  to  the  old  man. 

Helen  looked,  and  a  loud  cry  broke 
from  her  lips.  The  old  man  was  dead. 
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By  PHIL  ROBINSON. 

I.— A  CHAT  WITH  THE  QUEEN’S  LION. 


MANY  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
Victor.” 

“  Thank  you,”  yawned  the  lion  ;  “  is  it 
my  birthday  ?  ” 

“Yes,  as  near  as  we  can  fix  it.  You 
are  four  years  old  to-day,  and  about  three 
hundredweight,  I  should  say,  in  the  scales, 
if  we  could  only  persuade  you  to  sit  in 
l  them.” 

“No,  sir,  not  after  my  experience  of 
having  the  collar  filed  off  my  neck.” 

“  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  bear  a 
grudge,  after  all  this  time,  for  an  operation 
that  prevented  your  being  choked  !  The 
i  collar  was  put  on  you  in  Africa  when  you 
were  perhaps  five  months  old,  and  five 
i;  months  later  it  had  got  too  tight  for  you, 
and  so  Mr.  Bartlett  had  it  taken  off — to 
save  your  life.  It  was  very  kind  of  him.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,” 
was  the  reply  ;  “  all  I  know  is  that  I  did 
not  see  the  kindness  of  having  my  head 
put  in  a  sack,  and  my  legs  stretched  out 

while  they  filed - ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  remember  you  were  a  finely- 
grown  young  fellow,  and,  good-natured 
though  you  are  (for  a  lion),  you  did  lose 
your  temper,  and  handling  a  lion  out  of 
!  temper  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  job  you 
would  put  children  to  However,  that’s 
all  over.  They  got  your  collar  off  in  spite 
of  you,  and  so  here  I  am  wishing  you 
many  happy  returns  ot  the  day,  instead  of 
j  seeing  you  stuffed  down  in  Cromwell 
Road.” 

j  “  Perhaps  ;  but  I’m  not  going  to  sit  in 
,  the  scales  to  be  weighed  all  the  same, 
i  And  I’m  much  bigger  than  I  was  when 
they  put  my  head  in  a  sack  ;  so  don’t  try 
[  to  do  that  again.” 

I  “Certainly  not.  Nobody  wants  to. 
You  are  a  remarkably  handsome  lion,  let 


me  tell  you,  one  of  the  most  thorough¬ 
bred-looking  of  your  royal  race.  Besides, 
your  colour,  golden-red,  gives  you  a  fine 
distinction  above  all  your  kind — ‘  the 
ruddy  lion  ’  that  ‘  ramps  in  gold  on 
proud  Scotland’s  royal  shield  ’  (excuse 
the  quotation)  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  your  mane  will  never  darken.  I 
think  the  black  manes  of  the  Libyans 
give  them  a  grim  and  gloomy  majesty 
that  is  very  becoming.  But  this  is  getting 
personal.” 

“A  trifle,”  said  Victor. 

“You  are  very  proud,  I  presume,  of 
being  ‘  the  Queen’s  lion  ’  ?  She  would  be 
very  proud  of  you  if  she  only  knew  what 
a  noble  personage  you  have  grown.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  she  would,”  said  the 
lion,  with  one  eye  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
lioness  who  was  approaching;  “but  I 

have  never  seen  the  Queen,  and - ” 

Here  he  suddenly  sprang  to  one  side  and 
growled  a  remonstrance  at  his  beautiful 
companion. 

“  That  is  a  lovely  lioness,”  I  said. 

“  Ya-a-s,”  he  drawled,  “  a  pretty  little 
thing,  but  too  young.  Look  at  my  back,” 
and  he  turned  to  show  me  the  pattern 
which  the  lioness’s  claws  had  engraved  and 
chased  upon  his  golden  skin.  “  A  great 
deal  too  young.  That  is  her  idea  of  play¬ 
ing — and  I  don’t  like  it.  But,”  brighten¬ 
ing  up,  “  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bartlett  the 
other  day,  and  showed  him  my  scars,  and 
she’s  going  away — until  she  gets  older, 
and  learns  manners.  But  she  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  creature,  isn’t  she? — Ah  !  would  you  !  ” 
he  thundered,  as  the  lissome  princess 
made  a  pounce  at  him  with  all  her  claws 
unsheathed. 

“  Would  you  rather  be  alone  then  ?  ” 

“  Alone  !  No.  I’m  engaged  to  Leona.” 
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“The  fine  lioness  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
Kirby  gave  to  the  Gardens  last  May? 
that  he  brought  up  from  a  cub,  and  when 
she  was  full  grown  that  followed  him 
about  anywhere  like  a  spaniel  ?  She  is  a 
noble  bride.” 

“At  any  rate  she  has  the  manners 
becoming  to  her  position,  and  the  dignity. 
She  doesn’t  get  excited  over  everything 

she  sees  and - -  Hullo!  Bless  my  eyes, 

what’s  that  ?  ” 

And  suddenly  Victor  forgot  all  about 
dignity  and  not  getting  excited  and  stood 
at  his  utmost  height,  glaring  with  set 
eyes  over  my  shoulder,  his  tail  swishing 
at  the  tip,  and  he  gave  a  low,  strange 
growl,  and  the  young  lioness  understood 
him  and  came  to  his  side,  then  looked 
where  he  was  looking,  and  it  was  splendid 
to  see  her  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  the 
terribly  eager  way  she  paced  up  and 
down,  and  the  awful  fixedness  of  her 
o-lare.  It  was  a  noble  lover  of  the  real 

o 

wild  life. 

I  turned  to  see  what  had  happened,  and 
there,  just,  emerging  from  their  stables, 
was  a  group  of  elands  with  a  fawn  among 


them  in  the  paddock  opposite  to  the 
lions.  Neither  Victor  nor  the  lioness  had 
ever  seen  them  before,  for  they  had  only 
that  morning  been  brought  from  another 
cage.  And  the  great  elands  loitered 
about  and  browsed,  perfectly  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  lions,  literally 
quivering  for  their  blood,  were  watching 
them  from  a  distance  that  two  bounds 
would  have  covered.  Victor  soon  pulled 
himself  together  ;  his  limbs  unstiffened, 
his  head  was  lowered.  But  the  young 
lioness  went  to  and  fro  all  the  morning 
with  a  deadly  gleam  in  her  eyes  and  a 
magnificent  longing  in  the  poise  of  her 
head  and  the  quick  short  step. 

“Those  are  elands,”  I  said,  “such  as 
your  father  and  mother  fed  upon,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  your  babyhood  you,  too,  -  [!j 
were  fed 'with  their  venison.” 

“  I  can’t  say,”  replied  the  lion.  “  All  I 
know  is  that  when  I  saw  them  I  felt  a 
queer  feeling  such  as  I  have  never  felt  , 
before.  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  I  was  fed-  j 
on  eland  by  my  father.” 

“Or  perhaps  it  was  what  we  call  ‘in¬ 
stinct.’  You  knew  they  were  elands 
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because  you  couldn’t  help  knowing"  it. 
For  the  princess  here  was  born  in  Holland, 
and  yet  look  at  her.  She  feels  just  as  you 
felt,  but  she  couldn’t  tell  you  why.” 

“  Yes,  she  does  ;  and  yet  where  we  were 
before  there  were  plenty  of  animals  that 
would  have  been  g-ood  to  eat,  and  neither 
of  us  experienced  such  a  sensation  as  this. 
I  assure  you  my  mouth  is  watering-.” 

“  No  ;  that  was  because  the  animals 
that  you  used  to  see  from  the  other  place 
were  bison  from  America  and  gayals  and 
buffalo  from  Asia.  Your  father  never  saw 
bison  or  gayal,  and  so  neither  you  nor 
your  princess  recognised  them.  With  the 
elands  it  is  different.  Her  inherited 
instinct  tells  her  that  if  she  were  still  in 
Africa  she  would  rush  upon  and  kill  these 
very  antelope,  and  she  has  not  yet  learned 
that  she  cannot  do  so  in  Regent’s  Park. 
You  yourself  may  actually  have  eaten 
elands,  and  though  you  have  forgotten  it, 
the  memory  is  really  somewhere  in  you 
still.  But  you  left  Africa  when  very 
young.” 

“Yes,  I  was  a  mere  baby  when  they 
took  me  away  from  Sokoto.  A  child 
carried  me  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the 
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coast,  and  I  was  a  plaything  for  him  till 
they  put  me  on  the  ship.” 

“  You  don’t  remember  it,  do  you  ?  ” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.  But  do 
you  know,  sometimes  when  I  am  lying 
asleep  I  dream  of  some  place  that  must  be 
Sokoto,  and  the  wind  is  whispering  in  the 
crisp  fronds  of  the  palm-scrub  and  mutter¬ 
ing  overhead  in  the  leaves  of  the  mvule 
trees,'  and  clouds -are  driving  along  the 
night-sky,  and  nothing  can  hear  me  for 
the  voice  of  the  wind,  nor  see  me  for  the 
drifting  rock  as  I  pass  along  to  where  I 
know  the  herds  of  antelope  are  asleep,  or 
to  the  drinking-place  on  the  river-bank 
where  giraffe  and  zebra  and  many  a  beast 
with  horns  come  down  to  drink.  But  the 
dream  never  comes  to  any  end,  somehow. 
A  crane  cries  out  from  the  rushes  yonder, 
or  another  lion  awakes  from  his  sleep  with 
a  growl — dreaming  too,  perhaps — and  I 
awake  before  the  end  comes.  The  wind 
is  crisp  in  the  reeds  in  that  pond  yonder, 
and  soft  in  the  elms  overhead,  and  the 
grey  clouds  are  blowing  across  the  moon. 
But  I  know  there  are  no  herds  of  ante¬ 
lope  lying  asleep  about  here  ;  no  meet¬ 
ing-place  for  the  thirsty  forest-folk  at 
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nightfall,  where  a  lion  may  choose  what  he 
will  kill.  I  have  come  to  understand  these 
bars,”  he  added  a  little  wearily,  and  his 
eyes  went  back  to  the  great  horned  things 
in  the  enclosure  just  across  the  path,  and 
he  fell  into  a  day-dream  as  he  watched 
them.  But  the  lioness  kept  on  her  way, 
to  and  fro,  a  splendid  picture  of  suppressed 
activity  and  desire.  As  she  passed  she 
happened  to  touch  Victor,  and  disturbed 
his  reverie. 

“Did  you  ever  hear,”  I  asked,  “of  a 
man  called  Stanley  ?  He  was  up  your  way 
about  your  time.” 

“  No,”  said  Victor,  “  I  was  too  young, 

1  suppose.” 

“  Nor  of  Selous  ?  ” 

“No.  What  is  he?” 

“  Among  other  things,”  said  I,  with 
some  hesitation,  “  he  is  a  mighty  hunter 
of  lions.” 

“  My  father,”  said  Victor  quietly,  “was 
a  mighty  hunter  of  men.” 

And  he  sat  down,  as  the  lions  sit  round 


Nelson’s  statue,  with  his  two  great  fore¬ 
paws  straight  out  before  him  and  looked  me 
full  in  the  face  out  of  unfathomable  eyes. 

“  I  cannot  understand,”  said  he  after  a 
pause,  “  why  men  hunt  lions.” 

“  Or  why  lions  hunt  men  ?  ” 

“That  is  simple  enough  ;  because  men 
are  good  to  eat.  What  else  were  they 
made  for — at  least  in  Africa  ?  ” 

“  In  Africa,  perhaps  !  It  may  certainly 
be  better  for  an  African  to  be  eaten  by  a 
lion  than  to  be  caught  as  a  slave  by  an 
Arab.” 

“And  who  knows,”  retorted  Victor, 
“better  for  a  lion  to  be  shot  by  Selous 
than  brought  home  to  be  caged  by 
Jamrach  ?  ” 

“  What !  and  Leona  before  you  ?  ” 

“  1  wasn’t  speaking  of  myself.  I  am 
quite  contented  where  I  am — but  I  should 
like  an  afternoon  with  those  elands.  I 
must  see  Mr.  Bartlett  about  it,  and  about 
taking  this  young  lioness  away.  Ah!  here 
he  comes.  Good-bye.” 
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“  Every  man’s  life  is  a  fairy-tale  written  by  God’s  fingers.” — Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CERTAINLY  Margot’s  life  did  not 
seem  much  like  a  fairy-tale.  No, 
it  was  much  more  like  a  travesty  or  a 
satire  and,  although  Margot  was  very 
devout  and  was,  moreover,  of  a  believing 
turn  of  mind,  prone  to  accept  everything 
that  she  saw  in  print,  when  she  read  that 
sentence  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
which  says,  “  Every  man’s  life  is  a  fairy¬ 
tale  written  by  God’s  fingers,”  she  smiled 
over  it,  thinking  that  the  Almighty  had  a 
very  strange  notion  of  fairy-tales,  if  He 
had  written  her  life  for  one. 

For  Margot  Blair  was  the  youngest 
child  of  a  widow  and  had  three  sisters 
older  than  herself.  These  three  sisters 
were  all  fair  and  accounted  beautiful, 
taking  after  their  mother,  who  was  fat, 
fair  and  forty  (and  a  little  more  beside). 
Margot,  on  the  contrary,  had  followed 
her  father  in  looks  and  was  tall  and 
upright  as  a  willow  wand — “  gawky,”  her 
sisters  called  her — slight  to  an  extreme 
which  was  most  unbecoming,  dark  and 
sallow  almost  to  swarthiness,  with  masses 
of  almost  black  hair,  which  had  a  trick  of 
slipping  from  its  decorous  confines  and 
tumbling  down  her  back,  as  her  sisters 
said,  like  the  snake-locks  of  Medusa. 
Margot’s  features  were  certainly  not  bad  ; 
she  was  called  very  plain,  but  she  had  not 
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the  green  eyes  of  the  nineteenth  century 
heroine,  nor  the  very  wide  mouth,  nor  the 
pert  little  pug  nose,  which  are  indispens¬ 
able  to  success  in  the  marriage  market  of 
fiction.  No,  she  possessed  none  of  these 
advantages,  but  she  was  lean  and  lanky 
and  gawky  and  awkward,  and  she  was 
very  y^oung. 

“  Dear  me,  child,”  Mrs.  Blair  said,  in 
fretful  tones  to  her  one  day,  “you  grow 
more  preposterously  like  your  father  every 
day.  Will  you  never  stop  growing  ? 
What  a  lamp-post  you  are.” 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Margot’s  tongue  to 
ask  whether  it  was  a  crime  that  she 
should  be  like  her  dead  father,  but 
although  she  was  young,  painfully  young, 
she  had  long  ago  learned  the  wisdom  of 
only  giving  utterance  to  about  half  the 
thoughts  that  came  into  her  mind. 

“  Was  my  father  so  very  tall,  Mother  ?  ” 
she  said. 

“Yes,  very  tall,  terribly  tall,”  Mrs. 
Blair  replied.  “  Of  course,  it  does  not 
matter  for  a  man,  but  it  is  a  great  affliction 
to  have  a  daughter  as  tall  as  you  are.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a  greater  afflic¬ 
tion  for  me  than  for  you,  Mother?” 
Margot  asked  rather  wistfully. 

“  No,  certainly  not,”  responded  the 
mother  sharply.  “  I  have  to  pay  for  your 
dresses,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

Margot  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  speak 
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but  succeeded  once  more  in  holding  her 
peace.  A  bitter  thought  flitted  across  her 
mind  that  her  mother  did  not  often  pay 
for  anything  for  her,  excepting  for  boots 
and  gloves  ;  and  they  were  always  a  very 
sore  point,  as  she  had  had  the  audacity  to 
grow  both  hands  and  feet  two  sizes  larger 
than  any  of  her  sisters,  who  like  many 
other  little  plump  girls,  had  hands  and  feet 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  smallness. 

Poor  Margot  ;  everything  she  was, 
everything  she  did,  everything  she  had, 
looked,  said,  and  even  what  she  seemed 
to  think,  was  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  her 
own  people.  It  is  so  in  some  families,  it 
was  so  in  the  household  at  Blankhampton 
which  called  Mrs.  Blair  mistress,  and 
which  Margot  called  home.  To  Ethelwyji, 
Gwen,  and  Maudie  fell  all  the  pleasures 
of  their  somewhat  limited  life  ;  to  Margot 
were  allotted,  by  common  consent,  all  the 
small  disagreeable  duties,  of  which  there 
are  always  more  than  enough  in  establish¬ 
ments  wherein  every  sixpence  is  expected 
to  do  the  work  of  a  shilling.  It  was  Mar¬ 
got  who  was  expected  to  count  over  the 
clothes  for  the  wash  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  company  with  the  house-parlour¬ 
maid  ;  it  was  Margot  who  must  go  round 
to  the  butcher’s  each  morning  to  choose 
the  daily  meat,  for  as  her  mother  always 
told  her,  it  was  good  for  her  to  learn  as 
many  useful  things  as  she  could,  because 
it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  ever  have 
a  large  house  of  her  own  ;  it  was  Margot 
who,  when  she  had  a  presentable  frock — 
which  was  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of 
course — was  looked  on  as  the  goddess  of 
the  tea-table  on  the  festive  occasions  when 
Mrs.  Blair  was  at  home  of  an  afternoon 
to  her  friends,  and  it  had  been  known  for 
people  to  say  that  it  was  odd  such  a  very 
smart  little  woman  as  Mrs.  Blair,  should 
allow  her  parlourmaid  to  appear  behind 
the  tea-table  without  a  cap.  And  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Margot  might,  on 
these  occasions,  just  as  well  have  been  a 
parlourmaid,  for  any  pleasure  she  derived 
out  of  the  shows.  For  there  she  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  long  table,  attending  to  a 
stream  of  wants  of  this  order: — -X(  Ah, — 
two  cups  of  tea,  one  with  sugar  and  one 
without.”  “  One  cup  of  tea,  sugar  and 
milk,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  with  milk  and  no 
sugar.”  And  never  so  much  as  a  thank- 
you  from  one  end  of  the  afternoon  to  the 
other. 

On  one  afternoon,  indeed,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  particularly  imperative 
in  his  manner  while  asking  for  innumer¬ 
able  cups  of  tea  and  coffee,  was  so  taken 


aback  by  the  information  that  the  tall 
silent  girl  who  was  serving  the  tea,  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house,  that 
he  got  himself  introduced  to  her  and 
attempted  a  sort  of  apology. 

“  By  Jove,  you  know,  Miss  Blair,”  he 
began,  in  a  weak  and  fatuous  voice,  “  I 
had  no  idea  who  you  were,  that  you  were 
a  daughter  of  the  house  in  fact,  ’pon 
my  soul,  no,  by  Jove.  I  shouldn’t  have 
come  up  to  the  table  and  demanded  tea 
in  quite  such  cool  fashion,  I  assure  you.” 

Margot  looked  down  at  him  from  the 
vantage  of  her  superior  height  with  a 
glance  of  undisguised  and  unmitigated 
contempt.  “  No,”  she  said,  speaking 
very  distinctly,  “  if  you  had  known,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  would  have  found  a 
spare  thank-you  or  two  to  bestow  on  me.” 

“Eh?”  he  stammered,  while  several 
audible  giggles  rose  from  the  delighted 
bystanders.  “  I— I  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

“No?”  said  Margot,  still  regarding 
him  with  infinite  scorn.  “  Still,  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand.  Newly  acquired 
thank-yous  are  very  precious  and  must 
not  be  given  to  persons  of  no  account,  as 
you  took  me  to  be.” 

As  she  moved  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  the  smothered  giggles  gave 
place  to  undisguised  laughter  and  the 
young  man,  with  a  blank  look,  appealed 
to  those  who  had  heard.  “  What  does 
she  mean  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  a  man,  who 
could  scarcely  speak  for  laughter,  “go 
home  and  think  till  you  do  understand  ; 
and  when  you  have  grasped  the  young 
lady’s  meaning,  bear  in  mind  that  you 
richly  deserved  the  merciless  snub  you 
got.” 

So  Margot  had  the  triumph  of  a 
moment ;  but  the  incident  soon  got  round 
to  her  sisters’  ears  and  was  repeated, 
with  all  the  additions  which  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  way,  to  their  mother. 

“What  is  this  I  hear  you  said  to  Mr. 
Brown,  Margot?”  Mrs.  Blair  asked  as 
soon  as  the  last  guest  had  gone. 

“  Mr.  Brown,”  said  Margot,  “  I  don’t 
know  which  was  Mr.  Brown.” 

“Yet'  I  am  told  that  you  took  him  to  i 
task  for  his  manners,  a  simply  unpardon¬ 
able  thing  in  a  girl  of  your  age.” 

Margot  looked  up.  “  Oh,  you  mear  j 
that  little  shrimp  who  speaks  as  if  he  hac  j 
a  spot  on  his  tongue  and  twists  hi:  - 
moustache  all  the  time  he  is  talking,’  | 
she  said. 

“  We  shall  not  have  a  man  friend  lef 
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if  Margot  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  this 
way,”  cried  Ethelwyn,  in  a  tragic  tone. 

Margot  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
“  Well,  if  anything  I  can  say  or  do  will 
relieve  you  of  the  society  of  such  a 
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and  hands  to  Heaven,  as  represented  by 
the  ceiling.  . 

“  Don’t  be  so  silly,  Gwen,”  exclaimed 
Maudie,  who  prided  herself  on  being 
better  endowed  with  common  sense  than 


pestilential  little  toad  as  that,”  she  said 
deliberately,  “  you  should  consider  that 
ou  owe  me  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it 
Lull  take  years  to  repay.” 
t  “  The  house  will  be  shunned  as  it  it 
ad  the  plague,”  cried  Gwen,  lifting  eyes 


any  other  member  of  her  family.  “It  is 
no  great  thing  if  Margot  did  offend  little 
Brown,  and  from  what  I  heard  about  it, 
he  thoroughly  deserved  the  snub  she  gave 
him.  What  did  happen,  Margot?” 

“Nothing  reallv  happened,  in  the 
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ordinary  sense  of  the  word,”  said  Margot 
promptly.  “  It  was  like  this — he  had 
been  many  times  to  the  table,  ordering 
everything  as  if  he  were  an  Emperor,  and 
as  if  I,  whom  it  seems  he  took  for  a 
maid-servant,  were  dirt.  And  when  he 
found  out  that  I  was  the  little  Cinderella 
of  the  house,  he  got  his  nasty  little  self 
introduced  to  me,  and  with  much  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  little  moustache  and  many 
By  Joves  and  such-like,  he  conveyed  to 
me  that  if  he  had  known  I  was  a  lady, 
he  would  have  been  more  careful  of  his 
manners.” 

“  Yes,  and  then  ?  ”  cried  Maudie 
eagerly,  and  feeling  more  sympathy  with 
her  young  sister  than  she  had  ever  felt 
before,  for  she  detested  the  young  man, 
Brown. 

“  Oh,  well - perhaps  I  was  hard  on 

him,”  Margot  admitted. 

“Yes,  but  how  ?  Tell  us  every  word,” 
Maudie  cried. 

“  Well,  I  only  told  him  that  newly- 
acquired  thank-yous  are  very  precious  and 
must  not  be  wasted  on  persons  of  no 
account,  as  he  took  me  to  be.” 

“  Margot,  you  never  did  !  ”  Maudie 
exclaimed. 

“  Margot !  ”  said  Mrs.  Blair  in  an  awful 
voice,  while  Ethelwyn  and  Gwen  groaned 
in  concert,  “  We  shall  not  have  a  single 
man  friend  left.” 

“Well,  look  here,  mother,”  Margot 
burst  out,  feeling  that  she  was  in  for  all¬ 
round  censure,  “you  all  seem  to  think  a 
great  deal  of  this  little  wretch,  but  do 
you  really  like  young  men  who  come  to 
your  house  and  order  your  servants  about 
as  if  they  were  not  even  flesh  and  blood  ? 
What  does  little  Brown  do  for  you  in 
return  for  your  hospitality?  Nothing, 
except  to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  insig¬ 
nificant  presence  on  you.  Surely,  the 
very  least  return  he  can  make  is  to  treat 
everyone  he  meets  under  your  roof  with 
ordinary  civility  and  courtesy,  whether 
they  be  your  daughters,  your  friends,  or 
only  your  servants. 

“You  unfortunate  child!”  was  Mrs. 
Blair’s  comment. 

“  But  why  ?  ”  Margot  cried.  “  Why  ?  ” 

“  Margot  is  perfectly  right,”  put  in 
Maudie  in  an  undertone. 

“My  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Blair,  in  a 
tone  which  she  tried  to  make  a  forbearing 
one,  “  you  are  very  young  yet  ;  when  you 
are  older  you  will  learn  that  although  you 
may  be  right,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  all 
that  you  say,  yet  it  does  not  do — to  use  a 
man’s  term,  it  does  not  pay — for  young 


girls  to  be  going  round  the  world  as 
social  paladins,  running  a  tilt  against 
every  little  insignificant  slip  of  etiquette 
that  any  man  may  happen  to  make. 

However,  in  due  time  the  effects  of 
Margot’s  first  and  only  attempt  at  origi¬ 
nality  faded  away  and  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  for  discussion  in  the  family  circle. 
She  felt  herself  that  her  wholly  sponta¬ 
neous  outburst  had  been  an  utter  failure, 
and  that  both  her  mother  and  her  two 
elder  sisters  would  much  rather  that  she 
had  meekly  swallowed  young  Brown’s 
rudeness  and  also  his  make-matters-worse 
apology  in  silence.  “  They  all  think  me 
of  far  less  account  than  that  wretchedly 
vulgar  little  snob,”  she  said  to  herself 
bitterly.  “  What  is  the  good  of  trying  to 
keep  any  respect  for  one’s  self,  when  one  is 
tied  down  to  such  a  life  as  this.” 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  ;  it  was  a  good  height  from  the 
ground,  for  Margot  occupied  an  attic- 
bedroom  of  small  dimensions.  “  What 
is  the  good  of  trying  ?  ”  she  said  again, 
resting  her  arms  on  the  window-ledge 
and  staring  blankly  into  space.  “  They 
don’t  care.  I  am  superfluous,  not  wanted, 
in  the  way,  a  nuisance  to  them.  What  a 
life  it  is,”  and  then  she  fell  into  a  reverie 
about  life  and  the  strangeness  of  it  all, 
and,  somehow,  found  herself  thinking  of 
the  sentence  which  had  impressed  her  so 
strongly  a  few  months  before. 

“ Every  man' s  life  is  a  fairy-tale  written  by 
God's  fingers."  Yes,  that  was  what  the 
great  Danish  philosopher  had  thought 
and  written  !  A  fairy-tale  .  .  .  Was  her 
life  a  fairy-tale  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  no.  A  tragedy,  a  suffering, 
a  mental  void,  a  want,  a  blank  .  .  .  but 
a  fairy-tale  .  .  .  never  ! 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  this  world  nothing  happens  without 
causing  an  effect,  and  Margot’s  little  pas¬ 
sage  of  arms,  or  at  least  of  words,  with 
young  Brown,  although  it  seemed  at  the 
time  only  to  have  done  her  harm,  proved 
to  be  the  pivot  upon  which  her  whole  life- 
turned.  ‘  To  her  mother  she  had  now 
come  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  person 
who  must  be  carefully  looked  after.  To 
Ethelwyn  and  Gwen  she  was  simply  a 
prig  in  petticoats,  and  the  very  sight  of 
her  or  the  mere  sound  of  her  name  was 
enough  to  bore  them  to  extinction.  But, 
to  Maudie,  Margot  appeared  now  in  a 
totally  new  guise. 
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For  instance,  Maudie,  all  at  once,  be¬ 
came  quite  friendly  with  her  young  sister, 
and,  that  being  so,  she  promptly  set  about 
altering  and  improving  her  general  posi¬ 
tion,  if  not  of  mind  or  body,  at  least  of 
estate. 

“  Mother,”  she  remarked  abruptly  one 
morning,  when  Margot  had  gone  off  to 
do  the  shopping  as  usual.  “You  are 
having  your  at  home  as  usual  next  week  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  was  Mrs.  Blair’s  reply. 

“Then  Margot  ought  to  have  a  new 
dress  for  it,”  said  Maudie. 

“  Margot  !”  cried  the  two  older  girls, 
in  tones  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

“Yes,  Margot,”  returned  Maudie, 
stoutly.  “  Why  shouldn’t  Margot  have  a 
new  frock  sometimes  like  other  girls  ?  ” 

“  But  Margot  is  not  out,”  cried  Ethel- 
wyn. 

“  Margot  is  nearly  eighteen,”  Maudie 
said,  which  they  all  knew  already. 

“  I  really  don’t  see,”  Mrs.  Blair  began. 

“  Look  here,  Mother,”  said  Maudie, 
“  it  isn’t  right  that  one  of  your  daughters 
should  be  dressed  so  that  she  is  mistaken 
for  a  servant,  it  is  not  right.  If  you  can¬ 
not  give  her  the  same  dress  allowance  as 
we  three  have,  we  ought  each  to  give  up 
a  little,  so  that  she  is  made  our  equal.” 

“  Preposterous,”  cried  Gwen. 

“  Margot  is  your  equal,”  Maudie  said, 
looking  her  sister  full  in  the  face.  “  And 
Margot  will  be  a  much  handsomer  woman 
some  day  than  you  will  ever  be,  so  there.” 

“  Margot !  ”  said  Gwen,  with  a  sneer. 

“Anyway,  it  is  not  a  question  for  you 
to  settle,”  Maudie  went  on  valiantly. 
“  And  even  if  Mother  likes  you  better  than 
her  other  children,  it  is  a  shame  to  make 
the  favouritism  so  plain  that  it’s  a  matter 
of  open  comment  among  our  friends.” 

“What  are  you  saying,  Maudie  ?  ”  Mrs. 
Blair  cried,  in  a  shocked  tone. 

“The  truth,  I’m  afraid,”  answered 
Maudie,  without  hesitation. 

“  If  Margot  really  wants  a  new  frock, 
which  seems  most  absurd,”  said  Ethel- 
wyn,  after  looking  at  Gwen  tor  a  moment, 
“  Gwen  and  I  will  give  her  our  pale  blue 
dresses  ;  they  will  make  her  a  beauty.” 

“  How  very  generous  of  you  !”  laughed 
Maudie.  “  You  have  both  taken  more  than 
the  bloom  off  them.  What  a  Yorkshire 
gift  !  Ethelwyn’s  has  mud-marks  all 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  Gwen  tore  hers  badly  at 
tennis  the  other  day.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  the  subject 
discussed  any  further,”  put  in  the  mother, 
at  this  point.  “  I  am  afraid,  Maudie, 
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that  I  have  considered  you  older  girls  a 
little  too  much.  That  I  can  care  less  for 
Margot  than  for  any  of  you  is  manifestly 
absurd,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  such 
a  thing  has  hurt  me  very  much.  In 
future,  Margot  shall  have  the  same  dress 
allowance  and  privileges  as  the  rest  of 
you,  and  when  once  she  is  out,  remember 
you  must  take  everything  strictly  in  turn.” 

“How  detestable!”  said  Ethelwyn 
crossly. 

“  Simply  disgusting,”  returned  Gwen. 

“  Mother,  you  are  a  dear  !  ”  Maudie 
cried,  and  danced  out  of  the  room,  full 
of  glee  at  the  unlooked-for  success  of 
her  scheme. 

So  Margot  Blair  found  her  school-girl 
days  at  an  end  and  herself  accorded  all 
the  privileges  of  a  come-out  young  lady. 
When  the  at-home  day  came  round  again, 
she  and  Maudie  agreed  to  share  the 
responsibilities  between  them,  and  then 
Margot  found  that  she  had  no  more 
“  young  Browns”  to  put  up.  with,  and 
really  enjoyed  herself  immensely. 

And  about  a  week  after  this,  some¬ 
thing  very  unlooked-for  happened,  for 
Mrs.  Blair  received  a  letter.  Now,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  Mrs.  Blair  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters,  but 
this  was  an  out-of-the-common  letter  and 
served  to  set  the  entire  family  completely 
by  the  ears.  For  it  was  from  a  very  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Blair’s,  who  wrote,  after  a 
silence  of  many  years,  as  follows  : 

“  My  dear  Mary.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you,  and  as  I  chanced  to  hear  of 
your  address  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
friend,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you 
and  see  if  you  had  forgotten  me. 

“  I  am  as  you  perceive  still  alive,  but  in 
the  enjoyment  of  very  indifferent  health. 
I  suffer  a  good  deal  from  rheumatic  gout, 
which  is  a  very  wearing  and  painful 
complaint,  and  which  I  sincerely  trust 
you  will  never  have.  I  have  left  my  own 
house  and  come  to  live  here — (‘  She 
dates  from  Ramsgate,’  Mrs.  Blair  inter¬ 
polated) — where  I  have  a  nice  house 
and  see  such  people  as  find  me  out— 
chiefly,  I  fancy,  with  a  view  to  my  last 
will  and  testament.” 

“  Horrid  old  thing,”  said  Gwen,  with  a 
sniff. 

Mrs.  Blair  went  on  reading.  “  One  of 
my  reasons  for  writing  to  you  is  to 
remind  you  that  I  have  a  sort  of  an  idea 
that  one  of  your  children  is  my  god-child. 
If  she  is  a  nice  girl  and  not  gushing  and 
giddy,  I  would  like  her  to  come  to  me  for 
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a  short  visit,  say  from  Monday  to  Satur¬ 
day.  If  I  like  her,  I  can  keep  her  longer, 
but  I  am  too  delicate  now  to  put  up  with 
people,  particularly  young  people,  who 
do  not  adapt  themselves  to  my  ways  and 
peculiarities. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  your  answer  by 
return  of  post,  if  you  are  at  home,  and 
do  pray  let  the  young  lady  come  on 
Monday  next  without  fail  ;  don’t  on  any 
account  let  her  get  anything  extra  for  the 
occasion,  and  if  my  god-child  is  not  the 
most  sensible  of  your  girls,  send  me  the 
one  that  is. 

“  Your  old  friend,  Margaret  Crofton- 
Chubb.” 

“  Well,  I  do  call  that  a  most  imper¬ 
tinent  epistle,”  exclaimed  Ethelwyn,  in 
disgusted  accents. 

“  Mrs.  Crofton-Chubb  was  always  very 
eccentric,”  her  mother  returned,  “A 

most  eccentric  woman.  I  have  not 

heard  anything  of  her  for  years  and 

quite  thought  that  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  us.  She  was  really  more  your 
father’s  friend  than  mine.  She  used,” 
she  added  reflectively,  “to  be  a  very 
rich  woman.” 

“And  which  of  us  is  her  god-child?” 
Maudie  inquired. 

“Margot.  That  was  why  she  was 
called  Margot.  Mrs.  Crofton-Chubb 

thought  it  such  a  pretty  form  of  the 
name,  ‘Margaret.’” 

“Then  will  Margot  have  to  go?” 
Gwen  asked. 

“  I  really  think  it  would  be  as  well,” 
the  mother  answered.  “  It  might  mean 
a  nice  little  legacy.  And  I  daresay  the 
poor  old  lady  is  dull  and  lonely,  though 
it  is  true  she  has  many  relations  of 
sorts.” 

“Then,  do  you  want  me  to  go, 
Mother?  ”  Margot  asked. 

o 

“  I  wish  you  to  do  just  as  you  please 
about  it,”  Mrs.  Blair  replied.  “  I  think 
it  would  be  very  kind  if  you  were  to  go.” 

“  Oh,  of  course  you  must  go,  Margot,” 
put  in  Gwen  imperiously.  Gwen  was 
anxious  on  the  subject,  for  during  the 
following  week  they  were  invited  to  a 
ball,  and  it  was,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  her  turn  to  stay  at  home. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  go,”  said  Margot ;  “  I  dare¬ 
say  I  shall  get  on  very  well  with  her.” 

“And  you’ll  remember,  Margot,  that 
Mrs.  Crofton-Chubb  is  an  old  lady  and 
has  old-fashioned  ideas  about  most 
things.” 

“Yes,  don’t  be  too  clever,  Margot,” 
laughed  Gwen,  “she  might  think  the 


Brown  episode  most  unmaidenly  and 
even  immodest.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

So  Margot  Blair  on  the  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  receipt  of  the  invitation,  left 
her  mother’s  house  to  pay  her  visit  to  a 
total  stranger. 

Mrs.  Blair  and  Maudie  went  to  the 
station  and  saw  her  off.  “You  will  be 
sure  to  get  something  to  eat  in  London,” 
Mrs.  Blair  said  anxiously  just  before  the 
train  started. 

“  Oh,  yes,  mother,”  Margot  replied. 

“And  remember  that  you  must  on  no 
account  speak  to  any  one  ;  you  cannot  be 
too  careful,”  Mrs.  Blair  continued,  still 
anxious. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  but  don’t  worry  about  me. 
Think  of  little  Brown  whenever  you  feel 
inclined  to  fidget.” 

“  And  you’ll  send  us  a  wire?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  laughing  outright  at  the 
look  in  her  mother’s  face. 

It  occurred  to  Mrs.  Blair  for  the  very 
first  time  in  her  life  as  the  train  began  to 
move  out  of  the  station,  that  Margot  was 
growing  handsome — yes,  positively  hand¬ 
some.  She  gave  or  half  gave  expression 
to  her  thoughts.  “  How  well  she  looks 
to-day,”  she  remarked  to  Maudie. 

“Margot  will  be  a  very  handsome 
woman.  I  always  said  so,”  returned 
Maudie  without  hesitation. 

And  in  due  course  they  received  a  wire 
to  say  that  the  child  had  arrived  safely  at 
her  destination.  This  was  followed  by  a 
letter  which  told  them  that  Mrs.  Crofton- 
Chubb  had  received  her  very  kindly,  and 
that  she  was  sure  she  should  get  on  very 
well  with  her. 

And  before  the  end  of  the  week,  there 
came  a  highly  characteristic  epistle  from 
the  old  lady  herself. 

“With  your  permission,”  it  said,  “I 
will  keep  Margot  on  a  longer  visit.  She 
suits  me.  She  stands  fair  and  square  on 
her  own  feet,  and  that,  after  the  disgusting 
sycophancy  which  I  have  had  to  endure 
for  years  past,  is  a  new  and  delightful 
experience,  and  one  of  which  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  tire  for  a  long  time.  As  you 
have  so  many  girls,  you  will  be  able  to 
spare  one  of  them  to  me,  and  from  what 
Margot  tells  me,  I  feel  sure  you  will  be 
very  well  able  to  get  on  without  her  for 
some  little  time.  Therefore,  I  don’t 
apologise  for  not  letting  her  come  back 
as  soon  as  we  at  first  intended.” 
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“  She  is  cool,”  was  Ethelwyn’s 
comment. 

“  Rich  people  often  are,”  her  mother 
replied. 

But  cool  or  not,  with  her  eccentric  god¬ 
mother  did  Margot  remain  until  her 
mother  and  sisters  began  to  think  that 
she  never  meant  to  come  home  again. 
Several  times  when  writing  to  her,  Mrs. 
Blair  hinted  that  she  was  afraid  she  might 
be  out-staying  her  welcome,  and  every 
time  that  she  did  so,  so  surely  did  Mrs. 
Crofton-Chubb  write  and  protest  that  she 
could  not  spare  her  god-child  yet  awhile, 
and  she  would  therefore  be  infinitely 
obliged  by  her  mother’s  allowing  her  to 
remain  a  little  longer.  From  Ramsgate 
they  moved  to  London,  and  Margot  was 
badly  needed  to  see  after  getting  the  new 
flat  into  order.  So  it  was  not  till  nearly 
a  year  had  gone  by,  that  Mrs.  Blair  one 
fine  morning  in  June  received  a  telegram 
to  say  that  Margot  would  be  home  at 
seven  o’clock. 

They,  that  is  Mrs.  Blair  and  Maudie, 
went  to  the  station  to  meet  her,  when 
surprise  number  one  awaited  them. 
Margot  was  travelling  first-class.  “Very 
nice  of  her  god-mother  to  take  her  ticket,” 
was  the  mother’s  first  thought. 


Then  came  surprise  number  two.  Mar¬ 
got  was  travelling  with  a  maid.  “  How 
foolish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing 
her  with  an  escort,”  was  Mrs.  Blair’s 
second  thought. 

Surprise  number  three, however,  Margot 
kept  until  they  got  home. 

“  How  do  you  think  I  look,  mother?” 


she  asked,  when  she  had  taken  off  her 
hat. 

“  My  dear  child,”  Mrs.  Blair  returned. 
“  I  never  saw  any  one  so  altered  or  so 
improved  in  all  my  life.  You  have  grown 
so  handsome.” 

“  My  god-mother  thought  I  had  better 
come  home,”  said  Margot,  apparently  not 
noticing  her  mother’s  remark. 

“  Well,  you  have  made  a  regular  visi¬ 
tation,”  the  mother  answered. 

“  Oh,  but  not  for  that  reason.  The 
fact  is,  mother,  with  your  consent,  I  am 
going  to  be  married  next  month.” 

“  To  be  married,”  Mrs.  Blair  cried. 

“  You,  Margot  !  ”  cried  the  three  girls 
together. 

“Yes,  I — See,”  taking  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  from  her  travelling  bag,  “  this  is 
— is  the  man.  What  do  you  think  of 
him  ?  ” 

“Why,  he  is  glorious  !  ”  exclaimed 
Maudie  excitedly. 

“And  his  name?”  her  mother  asked, 
feeling  in  an  unaccountable  way  that  she 
was  now  quite  outside  her  daughter’s 
life. 

“  Is  Viscount  Hedenham,”  said  Margot 
softly. 

*  *  *  * 

One  piece  of  jewellery  Lady  Hedenham 
always  wears — it  is  a  band  of  gold  round 
her  left  wrist,  which  has  her  husband’s 
Christian  name  set  in  diamonds  around  it. 
And  within  is  engraved  as  a  text  these 
words, 

“  Every  man’s  life  is  a  fairy-tale  written  by 
God’s  fingers.” 
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By  E.  NESBIT. 

Illustrated  by  LAWRENCE  HOUSMAN. 

Sir  Geoffrey  met  the  white  lady 
Upon  his  marriage  morn, 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  cornflowers  are, 

Her  hair  was  gold  like  corn. 

Sir  Geoffrey  gave  the  white  lady 
A  posy  of  roses  seven, 

“  You  are  the  fairest  May,”  said  he, 

“  That  ever  strayed  from  Heaven.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  by  the  white  lady 
Was  lured  away  to  shame, 

For  seven  long  years  of  prayers  and  tears 
No  tidings  of  him  came. 

Then  she  who  should  have  been  his  bride 
A  mighty  oath  she  swore, 

“For  seven  long  years  I  have  wept  and  prayed, 
Now  I  will  pray  no  more. 

“  Since  God  and  all  the  saints  of  Heaven 
Bring  not  my  lord  to  me, 

I  will  go  down  myself  to  hell 
And  bring  him  back,”  said  she. 

#  #  #  *  #  #  # 

She  crept  to  the  white  lady’s  -bower, 

The  taper’s  flame  was  dim, 

And  there  Sir  Geoffrey  lay  asleep, 

And  the  white  witch  sat  by  him. 
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Her  arm  was  laid  across  his  neck, 
Her  gold  hair  on  his  face, 

And  there  was  silence  in  the  room 
As  in  a  burial-place. 


And  there  were  gems  and  carven  cups, 
And  ’broidered  bridal  gear — 

“  Whose  bridal  is  this  ?  ”  the  lady  said, 
“  And  what  knight  have  ye  here  ?  ” 
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“  The  good  knight  here  ye  know  full  well, 
He  was  your  lord,  I  trow, 

But  I  have  taken  him  from  your  side, 

And  I  am  his  lady  now. 


“  This  seven  year  with  right  good  cheer 
We  twain  our  bridal  keep, 

So  take  for  your  mate  another  knight 
And  let  my  dear  lord  sleep.” 


Then  up  and  spake  Sir  Geoffrey’s  bride, 
“  What  bridal  cheer  is  this  ? 

I  would  think  scorn  to  have  the  lips 
Who  could  not  hive  the  kiss ! 

“  I  would  think  scorn  to  take  the  half 
Who  could  not  have  the  whole  ; 

I  would  think  scorn  to  steal  the  body 
W  ho  could  not  take  the  soul ! 

“  For,  though  ye  hold  his  body  fast 
This  seven  weary  year, 

His  soul  walks  ever  at  my  side 
And  whispers  in  my  ear. 

“  I  would  think  scorn  to  hold  in  sleep 
What,  if  it  waked,  would  flee, 

So  let  his  body  join  his  soul 
And  both  fare  forth  with  me  ; 


“For  I  have  learned  a  spell  more  strong 
Than  yours  that  laid  him  low, 

And  I  will  speak  it  for  his  sake 
Because  I  love  him  so  !  ” 


The  white  lady  threw  back  her  hair, 

Her  eyes  began  to  shine — 

“His  soul  is  thine  these  seven  years  ? — 
To-night  it  shall  be  mine  ! 

“  I  have  been  brave  to  hold-him  here 
While  seven  long  years  befell, 

Rather  than  let  a  bridal  be 

Whose  seed  should  flower  in  hell. 
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“  I  have  not  looked  into  his  eyes 
Nor  joined  my  lips  to  his, 

For  fear  his  soul  should  spring  to  flame 
And  shrivel  at  my  kiss. 


“  I  have  been  brave  to  watch  his  sleep 
While  the  long  hours  come  and  go, 
To  hold  the  body  without  the  soul, 
Because  I  love  him  so. 
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“  But  since  his  soul  this  seven  year 
Has  sat  by  thee,”  she  said, 

“  His  body  and  soul  to-night  shall  lie 
Upon  my  golden  bed. 

“Thou  hast  no  need  to  speak  the  spell 
That  thou  hast  learned,”  said  she, 

“  For  I  will  wake  him  from  his  sleep 
And  take  his  soul  from  thee.” 

She  stooped  above  him  where  he  lay, 

She  laid  her  lips  on  his  ; 

He  stirred,  he  spake  :  “  These  seven  years 
I  have  waited  for  thy  kiss. 

“  My  soul  has  hung  upon  thy  lips 
And  trembled  at  thy  breath, 

Thou  hast  given  me  life  in  a  cup  to  drink, 
As  God  will  give  me  death. 

“  Why  didst  thou  fear  to  kill  my  soul 
Which  only  lives  for  thee  ? 

Thou  hast  put  seven  wasted  years, 

O  love,  ’twixt  thee  and  me.” 


THEY  were  together  in  the  parlour  at 
Brixton,  the  faded  little  parlour  with 
its  scent  of  musk  and  gentility.  Their  atti¬ 
tudes  declared  a  crisis  in  domestic  drama. 
Mrs.  Paget  sat  on  the  sofa,  drooping, 
lachrymose  ;  Hilda  stood  erect  by  the 
open  piano,  her  trim  figure  full  of 
aggressive  energy,  her  brown  eyes 
a-sparkle  with  defiant  hope  ;  facing  her 
was  Denis  Bryant,  hot  and  exhausted 
after  his  burst  of  rhetoric.  On  the  table 
lay  a  violin  and  a  heap  of  music. 

“  Of  course  I  knew  exactly  what  you 
would  say,” remarked  Hilda,  with  studious 
subdual  of  her  voice.  “  It  leaves  me  just 
where  I  was.  Mamma  dear,  I  do  wish 
you  wouldn’t  cry  ;  it’s  so  wretched  and 
so  unnecessary.  I  have  simply  made  up 
my  mind.  Perhaps  I  shall  fail  ;  but  I 
have  a  chance,  and  I  mean  to  try..  We 
have  starved  long  enough  in  devotion  to 
Art  ;  now  1  am  going  to  aim  at  filthy 
lucre.” 

“You  won’t  make  tuppence  ha’penny  !  ” 
cried  Denis.  “  It  isn’t  in  you,  thank 
goodness ! ” 

“  Mr.  Briggs  thinks  differently.” 

“Mr.  Briggs  is  a  meddlesome  old 
donkey,  and  I  should  like  to  punch  his 
head.” 

“  Oh,  Denis,  don’t  be  violent !  ”  pleaded 
Mrs.  Paget.  “  Reason  with  the  poor 
girl,  and  show  her  how  hopeless  it  is.” 

“  You’ll  disgrace  yourself,  and  all  for 
nothing,”  exclaimed  the  musician,  who 
had  begun  to  pace  the  floor  like  a  caged 
lion,  his  dark  locks  in  picturesque  dis¬ 


order.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  shining  elbows 
of  his  coat,  and  the  baggy  knees  of  his 
trousers  would  force  themselves  on  one’s 
attention  ;  nature  had  dealt  generously 
with  him,  and  called  aloud  for  a  better 
costume. 

“You  are  quite  wrong,”  the  girl 
answered,  with  a  tolerant  smile.  “  Mr. 
Briggs  has  assured  me  that  music-hall 
people  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  respect¬ 
able  as  the  singers  I  have  been  associating 
with.  He  named  several  who  go  to 
church  regularly.  He  says  that  the  men 
are  very  fond  of  gardening — just  like  you, 
mamma.  It  isn’t  as  if  I  wanted  to  wear 
— to  dress  up  in  outlandish  things  ;  I 
shall  come  forward  just  as  I  do  in  concert- 
rooms — just !  And  my  two  songs  are 
perfectly  harmless.” 

“Of  course!  And  you  might  as  well 
sing  ‘  Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury 
Cross.’  First  they’ll  stare,  and  then 
they’ll  hoot.  You’ll  be  choked  with 
tobacco.  You’ll  be  sickened  by  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  blackguardism  before  and 
behind  the  curtain.  And  when  you  have 
to  give  it  up,  there’ll  be  no  more  hope  for 
you  at  respectable  concerts.” 

“  I  shall  not  have  to  give  it  up.” 

“After  the  first  night  they  won’t  let 
you  go  on.  You’ll  drive  money  away.” 

“  Please  reserve  your  insults  till  your 
prophecy  has  come  true.” 

“Oh,  Hilda!”  sounded  the  mother’s 
plaintive  voice,  “  don’t  quarrel  with 
Denis.” 

“  I  haven’t  the  least  wish  to  quarrel 
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with  him.  All  the  unpleasantness  is  on 
his  side.” 

“  Do  at  least  wait,  darling-,  till  he  has 
finished  his  Cantata.” 

“  The  Cantata?  I  won’t  imitate  Denis, 


and  say  that  no  one  will  give  it  a  hearing, 
but  we  know  it’s  only  too  probable.  If  I 
were  irr  his  place  I  should  chuck  up  Art, 
and  compose  for  the  music-hall.  Wo.  could, 
I’m  sure  of  it.” 

Denis  Bryant  sniffed  the  air. 

“ Chuck  up!  Who  taught  you  that? 
And  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose 
that  my  talent  is  naturally  vulgar  ?  ” 


“  I  don’t  want  to  call  names,  Denis,  but 
when  you  first  knew  me  you  talked  about 
a  comic  opera — indeed  you  did.  And  you 
whistled  several  bars  to  me  one  day — very 
jolly  music.  But  since  our  engagement 

you’ve  grown  so 
awfully  solemn. 
I  suppose  you 
meant  to  correct 
my  frivolity.” 

“When  I  first 
met  you,  I  was 
busy  with  my 
Concerto  in  A 

flat - ” 

“  And  very  flat 

it  was - ” 

“  Hilda!”  pro¬ 
tested  Mrs. 
Paget. 

But  the  musi¬ 
cian  interposed 
with  magnani¬ 
mity. 

“No,  no !  let 
Hilda  be  as  witty 
at  my  expense 
as  she  likes.  I 
know  she  will  be 

sorry - ” 

“  I  am  sorry, 
Denis.  It  slipped 
from  my  tongue, 
and  I  didn’t  mean 
it.  But  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  you 
struggling  on  in 
nasty,  wretched, 
hateful  poverty, 
teaching  idiots, 
losing  the  best 
part  of  your 
life.  I  feel  sure 
you  could  make 
hundreds  and 
hundreds  a  year 
—  I  do.  What’s 
the  good  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  Art  ? 
We’ll  go  in  for 
Art  when  we 
have  nice  clothes 
and  nice  meals,  and  a  house  that  wasn’t 
built  to  last  only  three  years.  Art  won’t 
do  anything  for  us.  You’re  not  a 
Berlioz  or  a  Wagner— you  know  you’re 
not.-*'  And  I’m  not  a  Patti — oh,  far  from 
it.  I’m  sick  of  half-hearted  applause  and 
insincere  encouragement.  I’d  rather  have 
the  shouts  and  stamps  of  a  music-hall 
audience.  And  above  all  I  want 
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money.  I’m  going  to  earn  it — see  if  I 
don’t.” 

“You  can’t !  ” 

“  I  can  !  And  so  could  you.  Do  get 
your  hair  cut,  Denis,  and  write  a  song 
like  ‘  For  Ever  and  for  Ever  ’  ” — — 

“Hang  it,  Hilda!  You’re  going  too 
far.” 

He  shook  the  mane  so  flippantly 
referred  to,  and  turned  towards  the 
window. 

“You  are  forgetting  your  manners, 
my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Paget. 

“The  corruption  of  the  music-hall, 
already  !  I  can’t  help  it.  If  I  degrade 
myself,  I  am  only  following  the  general 
example  of  our  time.  Everybody,  in 
every  kind  of  art,  is  beginning  to  play  to 
the  gallery.  We  have  to  be  democratic, 
or  starve.  And  we  don’t  like  starving. 
We’ve  got  to  climb  down — there’s  a  phrase 
for  you,  Denis  !  We  have  to  get  a  show — 
there’s  another  !  We  must  find  tunes 
that’ll  knock  'em ” 

The  musician  seized  his  hat  and  strode 
from  the  room  ;  a  moment,  and  the  front 
door  sounded  behind  him. 

Then  Hilda  was  by  her  mother’s  side, 
filial,  consolatory. 

“  Don’t  be  horrified,  mamma  dear. 
That  isn’t  my  natural  way  of  talking,  and 
it  never  will  be ” 

“  Where  did  you  get  it  from,  darling  ?  ” 

“  Only  from  Mr.  Briggs,  good  old 
man.  He’s  vulgar,  but  he  means  kindly. 
And  I  want  to  shake  Denis  out  of  his 
sobriety.  He  has  been  so  dreadfully  dull 
of  late,  and  I  know  it’s  all  because  he 
wants  to  keep  up  appearances  before  me. 
It  really  is  true  that  he  could  write  popu¬ 
lar  music  if  he  liked,  and  he  ought  to. 
It’s  his  duty  to  make  money.” 

That  same  afternoon  she  kept  an 
appointment  at  a  South  London  music- 
hall,  a  place  of  small  pretensions,  but  not 
without  its  record  of  emergent  stars. 
Mr.  Briggs  was  one  of  the  directors  ;  he 
often  came  down  from  his  villa  at  Streat- 
ham  and  fussed  about  among  the  artists. 
By  his  agency  Hilda  Paget  had  obtained 
permission  to  appear  for  one  evening,  ot 
course  unremunerated.  She  was  to  be 
announced  as  Miss  Lilian  Dove.  Mr. 
Briggs  had  made  her  a  present  of  two 
new  songs,  which  he  got  from  Bright  and 
Airlie,  the  well-known  publishers  and 
agents  ;  they  were  sentimental,  immacu¬ 
late,  reasonably  melodious.  He  pleaded 
for  a  little  dancing — just  a  step  or  two, 
with  skirts  raised  barely  to  the  ankle  ;  but 
Hilda  protested  her  inability. 


She  had  a  rehearsal,  piano  and 
violin  representing  the  orchestra.  It  was 
a  dreary  business.  Hilda  experienced 
more  of  stage-fright  in  the  gloomy 
hall  than  when  she  first  sang  before  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people.  The  smell  of  stale 
tobacco  and  alcohol  reminded  her  of 
Denis  Bryant’s  prophecies,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  alarm  her,  unless  it  were 
the  strident  vivacity  of  another  debutante , 
who  sang  before  her  and  met  with 
marked  approval.  She  could  have  imi¬ 
tated  that  style,  but  her  songs  called  for 
something  quite  different.  And  already 
she  wished  that  Mr.  Briggs  had  made 
a  bolder  selection  ;  there  was  something 
in  her  that  sprang  towards,  the  true  music- 
hall  ideal- — the  sprightly,  the  roguish,  the 
malapert. 

Mrs.  Paget  had  insisted  upon  chaperon- 
age,  so  Hilda  was  accompanied  by  a 
middle-aged  lady  of  proved  discretion, 
one  Mrs.  Parker.  As  they  drove  away 
together  in  a  cab,  both  were  silent. 
When  at  length  their  eyes  met  they 
laughed  uneasily. 

“  Mr.  Briggs  was  disappointed,”  said 
Hilda. 

“And  Mr. — what’s  his  name — Scar¬ 
borough  didn’t  say  much,”  the  other  mur¬ 
mured 

“Mr.  Briggs  talked  of  the  dance  like 
Mr.  Weller  of  the  alibi." 

“  You  couldn’t  manage  it?”  suggested 
Mrs.  Parker,  slily. 

“  If  I  fail  without  it,  I  shall  have 
another  try  with  it.  There’s  no  harm,  is 
there  ?  ” 

“Just  a  little  step-dance — oh,  no  !  ” 

“  Could  I  practise  it  by  Monday  ?  ” 

“  On  Sunday — oh  dear  !  ” 

“  I  should  have  to  take  a  lesson.  Never 
mind.  But  that  Miss  Lancey  !  What  a 
voice  !  ” 

“  Ear-splitting.  And  her  attitudes — 
the  minx  !  But  she  will  come  on  in  — in 
tights,  my  dear.” 

“  I  really  don’t  feel  quite  equal  to  that" 
said  Hilda,  solemnly. 

“  Oh  !  Out  of  the  question  !  ” 

“  And  yet - ” 

“Oh,  Hilda!  Hush!” 

“  But  I’m  going  to  succeed,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Parker.  You  quite  understand 
that  ?  ” 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Denis  Bryant 
came  to  the  house.  Expecting  his  appear¬ 
ance,  Hilda  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  he 
did  not  ask  to  see  her. 

“  Don’t  distress  yourself,  dear  Mrs. 
Paget,”  he  said.  “  She’s  bound  to  fail 
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utterly,  and  of  course  we  shall  all  keep  it 
quiet.  I  shall  be  there.” 

“You  will  face  it,  Denis?’’ 

He  nodded  grimly. 

“  But — but — you  won’t  think  any  worse 
of  her - ?  ” 

“  Impossible  !  ” 

The  poor  lady  did  not  wholly  lack 
humour.  Her  laugh  awakened  the  musi¬ 
cian,  who  laughed  in  turn,  and  they 
pealed  at  each  other  mirthfully. 

“Well,  well  ;  you  know  what  I  mean. 
There’s  some  truth  in  what  Hilda  says  ;  I 
am  getting  rather  dull.  But  I  see  the 
end  of  my  Cantata,  and  really  it  isn’t  bad, 
and  if  Williamson  keeps  his  promise  to 

introduce  me  to  Halle - .  I  shall  have 

a  word  with  her  as  she  comes  out  to¬ 
morrow — just  at  the  door  of  the  cab.” 

“Be  merciful,  Denis.  I’m  afraid  she 
is  rather  obstinate,  and  it  would  be  so 
sad  if - ” 

“  Oh,  all  right !  ’ 

He  discovered  at  what  hour  Miss  Lilian 
Dove  was  to  come  on,  and  nine  o’clock 
on  Monday  evening  found  him  seated  at 
the  back  of  the  area,  amid  rowdy  clerks 
and  mechanics.  At  this  hall  there  was 
still  a  chairman,  who  hammered  and  gave 
out  the  singers’  names.  When  the  ex¬ 
pected  pseudonym  struck  on  his  ear, 
Denis  trembled  and  perspired.  There 
was  a  moment’s  delay,  and  he  fancied 
Hilda  had  fled.  But  even  then  she 
stood  before  him,  smiling,  seemingly  self- 
possessed — the  dear,  brave  girl  !  the 
charming  Hilda  !  He  choked  ;  his  eyes 
watered.  He  knew  only  that  the  voice 
he  loved  wTas  singing — so  sweetly,  so 
prettily  ;  and  then  he  began  to  clap  with 
all  his  might.  There  was  very  little 
applause  ;  he  clapped  the  louder.  A 
young  fellow  by  his  side  made  a  sneering 
remark  about  the  singer,  and  Denis 
turned  furiously  ;  but  it  had  to  be  borne 
with.  He  himself,  thanks  to  his  um¬ 
brageous  locks,  had  already  been  an 
object  of  facetious  comment. 

Again  the  orchestra  squeaked  and 
jangled,  and  again  she  appeared.  But 
there  was  a  change.  She  stood  in  quite 
another  attitude,  not  unsuitable  to  senti¬ 
mentality,  yet  just  a  trifle  audacious. 
And  she  sang  with  far  more  brio ;  she 
moved  her  pretty  little  head  in  bird-like 
fashion  ;  she — good  heavens  !  he  thought 
she  was  going  to  dance  ;  but  no,  she  had 
somehow  suggested  the  possibility,  shown 
how  daintily  she  could  walk  a  few  paces 
and  back.  There  followed  much  more 
applaiuse,  but  Denis  did  not  join  in  it. 


His  heart  was  fluttering ;  he  felt  un¬ 
comfortable,  indignant. 

Hurriedly  he  made  his  way  to  the  exit, 
where  an  empty  cab  had  just  drawn  up  ; 
but  it  was  some  minutes  before  the  figures 
he  awaited  came  forth.  As  soon  as  they 
were  in  the  cab,  he  rushed  out  of  ambush, 
checking  the  driver  with  a  hand. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  he  gurgled 
at  the  window.  “Failure!  absolute 
failure  !  ” 

“  It  wasn’t !  ”  answered  a  faint  voice. 
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“  It  was !  I  heard  what  the  people 
were  saying.” 

“  But  you  didn’t  hear  what  Mr.  Scar¬ 
borough  -said,”  came  out  of  the  dark 
interior,  from  amid  wraps  and  mufflers. 

“  Of  course  he  let  you  down  gently!  ” 

“Did  he? — He's  offered  me  an  engage¬ 
ment  !  ” 

Denis  fell  back  ;  the  cab  clattered  away. 
He  was  conscious  only  of  a  ragamuffin’s 
voice,  which  sang  mockingly,  “  If  you 
cawn’t  afford  a  shyve,  git  yer  ’air  cut !  ” 
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Intended  for  him  of  course,  but  he  cared 
not. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  was  informed  of 
details.  Mr.  Scarborough,  not  displeased 
but  dubious,  had  stipulated  for  a  dance. 
Hilda  offered  instead  to  abandon  the  line 
of  pure  sentiment,  and  get  some  lively 
songs.  Subject  to  approval  of  these 
ditties,  she  was  to  have  one  week’s 
eng’a&emei'>t,  with  extension  of  time  and 
increase  ot  payment  if  her  performance 
“caught  on."  Denis  learnt  this  from 
Mrs.  Paget ;  Hilda  declined  to  talk  with 
him  on  the  subject  at  all,  though  other¬ 
wise  friendly.  So  he  wrote  letters. 

“What  are  we  to  understand  by  lively 
songs  ?  I  will  not  insult  you  by  pre¬ 
suming  that  you  understand  that  fellow 
Scarborough’s  stipulation.  Happily,  you 
will  never  suit  him— never  !  ” 

There  came  no  answer,  and  he  wrote 
again. 

“Your  mother — whom  you  are  dis¬ 
tressing  beyond  measure— tells  me  that 
the  impertinent  scoundrel  Briggs  is 
negotiating  on  your  behalf  for  certain 
songs  with  Bright  and  Airlie.  I  object 
altogether  to  your  putting  yourself  into 
Mr.  Briggs’s  hands  in  this  way.  I  object, 
Hilda  !  And  I  insist  that  you  shall  sing 
no  song  in  public  which  I  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  heard.  Pray  reply  to  this.” 

But  she  did  not.  And  thereupon  Denis 
became  mute. 

When  he  had  kept  away  from  the 
house  at  Brixton  for  more  than  a  week, 
there  one  day  arrived  for  him  a  packet 
containing  two  songs,  with  music,  in 
manuscript,  and  a  note  from  Hilda. 
“  Dear  Denis,”  she  wrote,  “  I  propose  to 
sing  the  rubbish  enclosed.  Do  you 
object  to  it?  If  you  do  merely  because 
it  is  rubbish,  I  can’t  listen  ;  if  you  have 
any  more  serious  fault  to  find,  I  shall 
consider  it.” 

The  letter  softened  him.  He  read  the 
songs  carefully,  and,  save  that  rubbish 
was  a  term  of  compliment  to  apply  to 
them,  saw  no  matter  of  objection. 

“My  poor  Hilda,”  he  wrote  in  returning 
them,  “sing  if  you  must.  But  the  pity 
of  it !  However,  I  know  it  will  be  a 
I  wretched  failure,  and  I  shall  be  there  to 
see.” 

They  met  next  day.  Hilda  was  in 
]  excellent  spirits,  but  by  tacit  agreement 
no  word  dropped  from  either  of  them  on 
the  momentous  subject.  Bryant  talked 
;  about  his  Cantata,  and  played  selections 
from  it,  which  the  girl  professed  to  admire 
very  much. 

123.  December,  1893. 
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Yet  of  late  the  Cantata  had  occupied 
little  of  his  time.  It  happened  that,  on 
the  evening  when  he  received  Hilda’s 
songs,  a  friend  of  his,  Williamson  the 
journalist,  looked  in  to  have  a  talk  with 
him. 

“Now  what  do  you  think  of  this 
Denis  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
“  How  is  this  for  music  ?  ” 

He  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  a 
verse  or  two  from  the  manuscript  sheet. 
Williamson  laughed  heartily,  and  seemed 
much  delighted. 

“  I  knew  you  could  do  it,  old  man  ! 
Are  the  words  yours  as  well  ?  ” 

“What!  you  imagine  that /am  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  garbage  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought 
you  were  coming  round  to  a  sensible  view 
of  the  situation.  Let  me  tell  you,  you 
would  make  more  by  one  such  song  than 
by  a  gross  of  Cantatas.  And  you  have  it 
in  you,  that’s  the  worst  of  it.  One  or  two 
of  the  airs  in  that  abortive  opera  of  yours 
were  wonderfully  catching.  Turn,  turn, 
tumtiddy,  turn — how  did  it  go  ?  ” 

Bryant  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  with  his 
hands  idle  on  the  keys  ;  then  he  began  to 
pick  out  a  few  notes  carelessly. 

‘  ‘  That’s  it !  ”  cried  the  other.  ‘ ‘  Go  on  ; 
it  tickles  me.” 

After  playing  through  the  melody, 
Bryant  fell  into  abstraction.  Was  it  not 
true  that  the  first  duty  of  a  man  who  has 
won  a  girl’s  love  is  to  earn  money,  that 
he  may  marry  and  support  her?  Was  it 
not  his  fault  that  Hilda  had  taken  to 
music-hall  singing,  wearied  of  pursuing 
success  in  a  higher  walk  ?  But  since  the 
rapturous  moment  of  his  betrothal,  he  had 
scorned  everything  save  the  empyrean  of 
Art.  The  melody  he  was  now  reviving  had 
been  abhorrent  to  his  amorous  idealism. 
Yet,  if  it  would  sell  for  money  as  a 
separate  song,  what  right  had  he  to  be  §0 
fastidious?  Why  not  woo  the  muse  of 
the  suburban  drawing-room,  nay,  even 
the  muse  of  the  halls? 

He  turned  abruptly. 

“  Look  here,  Williamson,  could  you 
write  me  some  trash  for  this  jingle?  ” 

“  If  I  applied  my  mighty  intellect,  there’s 
no  knowing.” 

“  Do  so.  Do  it  now.” 

“  Then  play  it  again  and  again.” 

In  ten  minutes  the  journalist  had  ex¬ 
cogitated  some  lines.  He  announced 
their  completion  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 
They  were  the  chorus  of  a  song  which  he 
might  complete  at  his  leisure,  and  ran 
thus  : 
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“  We’ve  a  nice  little  home  at  Stamford  Hill, 
With  plenty  of  room  for  three. 

My  Peter’s  screw  is  two  pound  two, 

And  he  brings  it  all  to  me. 

He  never  gets  jealous 

Of  all  the  fellows 

That  talk  of  his  blooming  Rose. 

I’m  awful  sweet 

On  dear  old  Pete, 

And  I  don’t  care  a  button  who  knows.” 

Bryant’s  solemnity  was  overcome  ;  he 
joined  in  his  friend’s  uproarious  merriment. 
They  sang-  the  chorus  together  ;  repeated 
it  ;  bellowed  it  till  the  ceiling  rang  again. 

“  Great  Scott  !  ”  shrieked  Williamson 
at  length,  “  here’s  the  new  song  of  the 
hour  !  I  cry  halves,  mind  you  !  I’ll  get 
the  verses  done  to-night,  and  post  them 
to  you  in  the  morning.  It’s  to  be  called 
‘  Mv  Peter.’  ” 

Said  and  done.  Two  days  later  Denis 
Bryant  called  upon  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Airlie,  to  whom — that  is  to  say,  to  one 
Samuel  Budge,  their  fleshly  representative 
— he  played  and  sang  “  My  Peter,”  in  the 
privacy  of  a  little  back  room  always 
redolent  of  whisky.  Mr.  Budge  appeared 
irresponsive,  cold.  After  much  boggling 
he  offered  a  five-pound  note  for  the  copy¬ 
right.  Denis,  however,  was  prepared  for 
these  tactics.  He  had  no  intention  of 
selling  the  copyright.  There  was  a  long 
conversation,  stuffed  with  slang  and 
technicalities.  It  ended  in  a  promise  from 
the  musician  to  call  againafter  a  few  hours. 
On  his  doing  so,  he  was  presented  to  a 
young  woman  who  had  only  just  begun 
her  career  at  the  halls,  but  already  saw 
her  way,  as  she  put  it,  to  “  knock  ’em  all 
round.”  Miss  Lancey  was  her  name.  She 
wanted  a  rattling  good  song.  Never 
mind  the  words  ;  the  tune  was  everything. 
To  her  did  Denis  Bryant  play  and  sing 
“  My  Peter,”  and  Miss  Lancey,  seizing 
Mr.  Budge  by  the  waist,  waltzed  wildly 
with  him  about  the  room. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  business 
was  settled.  Miss  Lancey  would  sing 
the  song  ;  Bright  and  Airlie  would  publish 
it  ;  Denis  Bryant — who  called  himself 
Thomson — would  retain  the  copyright. 

And  in  a  week  it  was  heard  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  Pavilion.  In  a  fortnight  Miss 
Lancey  was  doing  four  “turns”  every 
night.  An  evening  paper  had  interviewed 
her  ;  she  was  on  the  way  to  fortune. 

Hilda  Paget,  meanwhile,  was  going 
through  her  week’s  engagement  at  the 
southern  hall.  She  did  not  make  a  great 
hit,  but  each  evening  the  audience  seemed 
to  like  her  a  little  better.  After  hearing 
her  once,  Denis  kept  apart  from  her  in 


silent  wrath ;  she  sang  with  horrible 
cleverness ;  he  hated  to  recall  her  voice, 
her  appearance.  Near  the  end  of  the  week 
he  wrote. 

“  Hasn’t  this  joke  gone  far  enough  ? 
Hilda,  dearest  Hilda,  you  are  torturing 
me.  Listen  :  1  think  I  see  my  way  to 
make  some  money.  Will  you  give  up 
singing  and  trust  me  for  a  little  ?  ” 

There  came  an  answer  : 

“  After  my  turn  last  night  I  went  with 
Mrs.  Parker  to  the  Canterbury,  and  heard 
‘  My  Peter.’  After  that ,  can  you  ask  me 
to  give  up  my  chances  ?  If  you  haven’t 
heard  it,  go  to-night.  Bella  Lancey  had 
a  first  hearing  from  Mr.  Scarborough  on 
the  very  day  when  /  went  to  him,  and  now 
see  !  Oh,  why,  why  won’t  you  write  me 
a  song  like  ‘My  Peter’?  You  could, 
silly  boy  ;  I  know  you  could — and  I  should 
make  fifty  pounds  a  week.” 

Williamson  the  journalist  had  a  flat, 
and  to  his  care  were  addressed  business 
communications  for  his  friend  “  Mr. 
Thomson.”  Bryant’s  anxiety  to  remain 
unknown  seemed  to  him  accountable  folly; 
his  own  authorship  of  the  words  of  “  My 
Peter”  he  was  ready  enough  to  proclaim, 
and  to  enjoy  the  glory  thereof.  He  knew 
of  his  friend’s  engagement  to  Miss  Paget, 
but  had  never  met  that  young  lady,  and 
of  course  was  unaware  that  she  sang  at 
a  music-hall.  Twitted  with  the  absurdity 
of  his  sensitiveness,  Denis  avowed  at 
length  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  let 
Miss  Paget  know  what  he  had  done. 

“  High  art,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff, 
eh?”  returned  Williamson.  “You’ve 
been  posing,  old  fellow — I  see.  But  she’ll 
have  to  know,  you  know.  Another 
song  or  two,  and  there’ll  be  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn’t  marry.  Better  have 
done  with  all  pretence  ;  far  worse  to  be 
found  out  afterwards.  If  she’s  really  the 
kind  of  girl  you  describe,  she’ll  have  sense 
enough  to  be  devilish  proud  of  you.” 

But  Denis  was  obliged  to  shroud  in  his 
bosom  the  true  reason  for  silence,  and  it 
gave  him  restless  nights.  Yes,  Hilda 
must  know  some  day  ;  and  how  would  she 
take  it  that  he  had  offered  “My  Peter” 
to  a  stranger  instead  of  to  her  ?  Might 
she  not  even  conceive  horrible  jealousies, 
suspicions?  It  was  a  wretched  fix  to 
be  in. 

Now  that  the  temptation  to  follow  up 
his^  success  proved  irresistible,  he  was 
mortified  by  discovering  with  what  facility 
he  could  turn  out  the  kind  of  article  de¬ 
manded  by  musical  commerce.  “  My 
Peter  ”  was  not  to  be  a  solitary  chej 
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rf ceuvre ;  already  he  had  jotted  down  a 
couple  of  melodies  which  Williamson 
esteemed  every  bit  as  “fetching-”;  they 
wanted  only  words,  and  these  the 
journalist  would  soon  supply.  One,  they 
decided,  should  make  appeal  to  the  halls, 
the  other  to  the  suburban  drawing-room. 
Denis  spent  many  an  hour  of  gloomy 
self-contempt.  He  felt  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him  as  a  serious  composer  ;  he 
would  be  tinkled  into  notoriety,  perhaps 
into  fortune.  Well,  the  fortune  he  could 
do  with.  Hilda  must  be  snatched  from 
her  abominable  career,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

He  went  to  see  Mrs.  Paget  in  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Parker  was  sitting  with  her. 

“  Don’t  you  accompany  Hilda  now  ?” 
he  asked  of  the  chaperon. 

“  She  thinks  it  unnecessary.” 

Mrs.  Paget  shook  her  head  and  looked 
miserable. 

“You  know  she  has  a  second  engage¬ 
ment,  Denis  ?  ” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“At  a  place  called  the  Canterbury — 
have  you  heard  of  it  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Parker  smiled.  The  musician 
ground  his  teeth  and  looked  desperately 
about  the  room.  At  the  Canterbury 
Bella  Lancey  was  making  a  nightly  furoi'e 
with  “  My  Peter.”  Hilda  probably  spoke 
with  her,  and  might  ask  about  the  com¬ 
poser  of  that  grand  work  ;  happily  he 
was  safe  under  the  mask  of  Thomson. 

But  she  must  know — she  must  know - 

•  “You  see  she  is  successful,”  continued 
Mrs.  Paget,  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
lamentation  and  pride.  “  Pm  afraid  you 
are  responsible  for  it,  Denis.  Hilda  is 
rather  self-willed  ;  she  determined  to  prove 
that  you  were  wrong.” 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  something,”  said 
Denis,  after  a  pause.  “The  other  day  I 
hinted  in  a  note  to  Hilda  that  I  saw  my 
way  to  make  some  money.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  doing  some  things  of  a— of  a 
more  popular  kind,  and  one,  of  them 
promises  to  be  a  success - ” 

Mrs.  Paget  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  The  musician  had  on  his  tongue 
a  complete  avowal,  but  at  this  moment 
Mrs.  Parker  interfered  with  one  of  her 
sly  remarks. 

“That’s  what  Hilda  calls  climbing  down 
— isn’t  it  ?  ” 

He  could  not  face  the  ignominy.  His 
confession  must  be  made  to  Hilda  herself, 
in  private,  with  hidden  face, 
i  “  Does  she  sing  at  the  Canterbury  early 
or  late  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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“About  ten,  and  gets  home  at  half¬ 
past.” 

He  would  meet  her  at  the  exit  to-night, 
and  come  home  with  her.  It  was  now  a 
little  after  nine.  Hurriedly  he  took  leave, 
and  journeyed  on  a  tram  to  Westminster 
Bridge  Road.  Though  mid-December, 
it  was  a  clear  and  pleasant  night  ;  he 
enjoyed  the  keen  air  ;  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  solace,  the  ex¬ 
hilaration,  of  making  money.  Why  not 
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have  two  existences,  be  Thomson  of  the 
halls,  the  organs,  the  popular  echoes,  and 
Denis  Bryant  of  the  serious  public?  Not 
impossible,  perhaps. 

Hilda  Paget — Miss  Lilian  Dove— was 
at  this  moment  speeding  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury  by  another  route.  She  arrived  whilst 
Denis  was  still  on  the  tram. 
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Her  progress  in  popular  favour  could 
not  be  mistaken.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  piquant  in  the  grafting  of  a 
studied  vulgarity  upon  her  natural  refine¬ 
ment  :  it  told  with  the  upper  class  of 
music-hall  devotees.  She  was  pretty  ; 
she  had  a  dainty  figure  ;  her  voice,  an 
agreeable  contralto,  had  received  excellent 
training,  and  in  artistic  execution  she  far 
surpassed  her  rivals  of  the  blatant  stage. 
But  the  songs  she  was  singing  lacked 
genuine  “  go.”  Bright  and  Airlie  had 
offered  her  one  which  they  considered 
very  promising.  Hilda  frowned  over  it  ; 
she  understood  its  possibilities,  but - 

Moreover,  that  kind  of  thing  was  not 
indispensable.  The  successes  of  this 
year  had  been  very  innocent — “My 
Peter,”  for  instance.  It  was  undeniable 
that  Bella  Lancey  emphasised  certain 
words  and  phrases  ;  but  she  could  have 
dispensed  with  such  allurements.  The 
tune,  the  tune  was  everything.  You  might 
jabber  the  most  atrocious  idiocy,  provided 
you  had  a  rattling  good  tune. 

She  did  not  acquaint  her  mother  with 
every  detail  of  music-hall  life  that  came 
under  her  observation  ;  it  was  needless. 
In  getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Parker,  she  knew 
quite  well  what  she  was  about.  Hilda 
preferred  to  face  everything  in  the  courage 
of  her  honesty.  She  had  moments  of 
moral  sickness,  of  unutterable  disgust. 
In  singing,  she  never  looked  at  her 
audience,  though  she  might  seem  to  do 
so  ;  a  glimpse  of  certain  faces  had  very 
soon  taught  her  to  avoid  that  discouraging 
qualm. 

One  thing  that  troubled  her  was  the 
doubt  every  evening  whether  Denis 
Bryant  might  be  among  her  audience. 
Sometimes  she  forgot  all  about  him,  and 
then  made  her  best  effects  ;  if  he  came 
into  her  mind  whilst  she  was  singing,  at 
once  she  felt  a  timidity,  a  restraint,  and 
the  performance  lost  something  of  its 
piquancy.  For  other  people  who  knew 
her,  she  cared  little  or  nothing.  Very 
soon  it  must  get  about  among  her  ac¬ 
quaintances  that  she  had  taken  this 
incredible  step,  but  no  matter.  At  con¬ 
certs  she  could  never  achieve  reputation 
never  earn  much  money.  Hilda  wished 
to  feel  herself  somebody,  and  to  get  out 
of  genteel  pauperdom.  The  way  was 
now  opening  before  her. 

To-night,  though  Denis  was  actually 
present,  she  did  not  once  think  of 
him.  Bella  Lancey  reached  the  hall  just 
as  Hilda  was  going  on,  and  they  talked 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  interval  after 


the  first  song.  Miss  Lancey  was— as  she 
herself  would  have  expressed  it — “  not 
a  bad  sort”;  she  relished  her  sudden 
triumph  enormously,  and  it  made  her 
good-natured  to  the  girl  whom  she  had 
met  when  both  were  being  tested  by  Mr. 
Scarborough. 

“  Have  you  another  turn?”  she  asked. 

“  No  ;  I’ve  done  after  this.” 

“  Stop  and  hear  me  sing  ‘  My  Peter’ — 
will  you  ?  ” 

Hilda  was  not  above  learning  from  one 
whom  nature  had  manifestly  equipped  for 
this  kind  of  thing.  She  willingly  stayed, 
and  from  a  post  of  vantage  within  the 
wings  studied  once  more  Miss  Lancey’s 
wonderful  methods.  Afterwards  they 
had  more  talk,  whilst  Bella  was  wrapping 
herself  up  for  departure,  and  they  left  the 
place  together.  Just  as  they  came  forth, 
— as  usual  a  little  cluster  of  people  waited 
to  catch  sight  of  the  artists — Miss  Lancey 
exclaimed  : 

“  Hullo,  there’s  Mr.  Thomson  !  I  want 
to  speak  to  him.” 

She  made  a  dart.  Hilda,  fixed  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  saw  her  offer  a  familiar  hand 
to  no  other  than  Denis  Bryant.  A  mis¬ 
take,  of  course.  Denis,  whose  presence 
here  was  no  matter  for  surprise,  resembled 
some  Mr.  Thomson.  But  he  was  smiling  ; 
he  was  shaking  hands ; — and  then  he 
became  aware  of  her .  Miss  Lancey 
wanted  him  to  come  and  talk  at  the 
window  of  her  carriage  ;  he  followed  ;  he 
talked.  There  was  a  loud  laugh,  and  the 
carriage  drove  away. 

Denis,  grimly  defiant  of  circumstance, 
turned  to  look  for  Hilda.  She  was  in  her 
cab,  which  waited. 

“  You  want  an  explanation,”  he  said, 
putting  his  head  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow.  It  was  well  that  Hilda  could  not 
see  the  distorting  grin  on  his  features. 

“Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Thomson,” 
came  for  reply. 

He  turned  the  handle,  waved  to  the 
driver,  jumped  into  the  cab.  They  rattled 
away  southward. 

“  Hilda!” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Thomson.” 

“  I  am  the  composer  of  ‘  My  Peter.’  ” 

“  I  guessed  as  much.” 

At  first  she  had  not  associated  the  name 
with  the  song.  But  she  remembered. 
She  had  seen  the  published  copy,  “  Music 
by  Thomson.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  said  firmly  : 

“  I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Lancey— out 
of  business.” 

“  You  needn’t  assure  me  of  that.” 


“  AND  THEY  LEFT  THE  PLACE. 
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“Thank  you,  Hilda.” 

There  was  silence.  He  tried  to  take  her 
hand,  but  she  withdrew  it. 

“  You’re  ashamed  of  me,  dear - ” 

“Yes,  I  am.” 

“  I  was  tempted  so  sorely.  My  friend 
Williamson  made  the  words,  and  said  I 
was  bound  to  make  money  by  it.  I  gave 
in.  You  yourself - ” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  ‘  My  Peter,’  ” 
not  a  bit  of  it.  But  to  think  that  you  let 
some  one  else  have  such  a  song  !  It  was 
cruel,  monstrous  !  And  I  have  been 
struggling  so - ” 

Denis  changed  his  place.  He  made 
room  for  himself  by  Hilda.  There  was  a 
little  confusion,  then  silence  again. 

“  Have  you  another  ready?  ”  she  asked 
at  length. 

“Yes.” 

“  You’ll  go  over  it  with  me  to-night  ?  ” 

“No,  I’m  hanged  if  I  will  !  ” 

“  It’s  for  Miss  Lancey  ?  ” 

“  For  any  one  in  the  world  but  you. 


Now  look  here,  Hilda.  I  can  make 
money.  But  I  swear  most  solemnly  that, 
unless  you  leave  the  music-hall  at  once,  I’ll 
never  write  another  song.  Make  your 
choice.  If  you  go  on  singing  you  break 
with  me,  and,  what’s  more,  you  prevent 
me  from  earning  a  living.” 

“That’s  all  rubbish — - — ” 

He  stood  up,  leaned  from  the  window, 
and  stopped  the  cab. 

“  Good-night,  Hilda  !  Your  decision  in 
writing  to-morrow.  ’ 

He  got  out.  A  voice  called  faintly  to 
him,  but  he  closed  the  door  and  marched 
off. 

On  the  morrow,  by  an  afternoon  post, 
Denis  received  a  note,  which  ran  thus  : 

“Send  me  a  written  confession  that  you 
were  wrong  when  you  said  I  was  a  failure,  and 
it  shall  be  as  you  please.” 

His  nervousness  subsided.  He 
laughed  aloud,  and  began  to  whistle 
“My  Peter.” 
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I  HAD  been  lunching-  with  m*y  married 
sister,  Alice  ;  and,  as  usual,  she  had 
made  me  rather  angry.  At  last,  in  order  to 
clear  up  one  of  her  misapprehensions 
about  me,  I  said  : 

“  My  dear  Alice,  I  know  that  I  am 
unmarried,  but  I  cannot  see  why  on  that 
account  I  am  less  a  woman  than  you  are. 
I  fully  believe  and  hold  that  all  cats  are 
feminine,  all  dogs  masculine,  and  that 
cows  in  the  road,  if  they  stare  at  one,  are 
ipso  facto  bulls.  Could  anything  less  than 
a  woman  do  that  ?  I  take  a  fashion 
paper,  look  better  at  dinner  than  at 
breakfast,  like  chocolate,  shy  things  with 
a  wrist  action,  and  ignore  all  questions  of 
physiology.  What  more  do  you  want  ? 
I  utterly  refuse  to  consider  myself  unde¬ 
veloped,  defective,  microcephalous,  or 

(anything  of  the  kind,  and  it’s  of  no  use 
to  ask  me  to  do  it.  I’m  quite  a  real 
woman.” 

Alice  sighed.  She  and  the  vicar,  her 
husband,  both  sigh  a  good  deal. 

“  Ah,  Cynthia,  how  you  misunderstand 
me  !  I  never  intended  to  imply  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  I  only  meant  that  woman¬ 
liness  was  made  perfect  by  love — by 
marriage.” 


I  observed  that  you  could  have  a  very 
nice  fire  without  burning  the  house  down. 
This  distressed  her. 

“I  do  wish,”  she  said,  “  that  you 
would  not  speak  of  marriage  as  a — a 
disaster.  Every  affair  of  the  heart  ought 
to  end  in  marriage.” 

“  You  take,”  1  answered,  “  a  very  large 
size  in  generalisations.  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  if  any  man  and  woman  love 
each  other,  they  ought  to  marry  if  they 
are  free  to  marry.  Sometimes  they  are 
not  free  ;  sometimes  there’s  not  enough 
money  ;  sometimes  the  love’s  one-sided  ; 
very  often  it  is  temporary — the  result  of 
inexperience.  Besides,  no  affair  of  the 
heart  ought  to  end  in  marriage  ;  it  ought 
to  go  on  after  marriage.  That’s  a 
quibble,  of  course.  However,  it  doesn’t 
matter  ;  you’re  all  wrong,  because  you’ve 
only  had  your  one  little  engagement  and 
marriage  to  judge  by.  I’ve  never  been 
married,  but  as  for  affairs  of  the 
heart - ” 

“Well  !  ”  she  said,  a  little  eagerly.  I 
put  her  off. 

Yet  for  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  who 
has  played  her  last  card,  and  found  the 
game  go  against  her,  there  is  a  certain 
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amount  of  consolation  in  reminiscences. 
I  have  had  affairs  of  the  heart — although 
it  was  not  always  my  heart ;  my  first 
reminiscence  takes  me  back  to  my  child¬ 
hood 

****** 

In  order  to  make  liquorice-water,  to 
serve  as  a  casual  beverage,  it  is,  I  should 
say,  above  all  things  necessary  that  one 
should  be  very  young.  I  was  very  young 
when  I  made  it.  The  method  is  as 
follows.  Take  any  bottle  that  is  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  medicine  prescribed  for 


poker.  When  the  liquorice  is  broken  in 
small  pieces,  place  it  in  the  bottle,  fill  up 
with  water,  cork,  and  shake  vehemently. 
The  water  will  gradually  assume  the 
colour  of  a  sepia  drawing-copy.  When 
this  tint  is  secured,  add  as  much  brown 
sugar  as  you  can  take  without  any  risk 
of"  its  being  missed.  The  mixture  will 
then  be  ready  and  not  at  all  nice  to 
drink,  but  if  you  are  very,  young,  you 
can  carry  it  with  you  when  you  go  for 
long  walks,  and  sip  it  occasionally  by 
way  of  refreshment.  If,  owing  tp  the 


someone  else  ;  empty  out  the  medicine, 
and  rinse  the  bottle  once,  hastily  and 
perfunctorily.  Procure  for  the  sum-  of 
one  penny  from  the  village  grocer  or 
chemist  a  piece  of  black,  hard,  stick- 
liquorice.  Take  it  home,  and  wrap  it  up 
securely  in  the  daily  paper  that  your 
uncle  has  not  yet  seen  and  is  certain  to 
want  after  luncheon.  Place  the  parcel 
thus  formed  on  the  dining-room  table — 
or  on  any  polished  table  where  dents 
show  easily — and  then  smite  it  patiently 
for  some  time  with  the  handle  of  the 


previous  career  of  the  bottle,  the  mix¬ 
ture  has  a  flavour  of  carbolic  or  rhubarb, 
too  strong  to  be  conquered  or  ignored, 
sell  it  to  the  uncle  as  a  remedy  for  sore- 
throats  at- a  profit  of  three  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  original  outlay. 

Whenever  I  was  a  visitor  at  the  house 
of  my  bachelor  uncle  in  the  country,  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  with  this  awful 
manufacture.  I  did  so,  partly  because 
there  were  so  many  conveniences  for  it. 
The  servants  at  my  father’s  house  did 
not  like  me  at  all  ;  when  I  asked  them 
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for  a  disused  medicine  bottle,  they  either 
told  me  that  there  was  not  one  or  gave 
me  a  bottle  without  a  cork.  Of  course, 
you  can  make  a  sort  of  substitute  cork 
out  of  a  wad  of  clean  note-paper,  but  it 
is  an  untidy-looking  mockery.  Now  at 
my  uncle’s  house  the  servants  were 
always  too  glad  to  get  me  medicine 
bottles  or  anything  else  that  I  wanted. 
Besides  in  the  country  I  always  went 
much  longer  walks  than  when  I  was 
living  in  London  ;  on  a  long  walk  a  child 
naturally  wants  to  feel  adventurous,  quite 
new,  and  traveller-like  ;  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  do  this  if  you  are  carrying 
supplies  with  you.  On  the  strength  of 
three  mixed  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of 
liquorice-water  I  have  felt  like  a  Polar 
Expedition.  Lastly,  I  used  to  make  this 
curious  mixture  at  my  uncle’s  house 
because  there  were  no  other  children  in 
the  house,  and — until  I  happened  upon 
Henry  Silvester — there  was  not  much 
else  to  do.  By  the  way,  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  liquorice-water  that  I  over¬ 
came  Harry’s  very  natural  dislike  to  me. 

I  had  paid  many  visits  to  my  uncle 
before  I  ever  met  Harry  at  all.  He  had 
just  gone  to  a  private  school  and  took  his 
holidays  at  fixed  intervals.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  took  my  holidays 
when  the  decease  of  one  of  my  gov¬ 
erness’s  near  relations  necessitated  her 
temporary  absence.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
her  near  relations  deceased  freely,  but  at 
quite  irregular  intervals.  It  was  some 
time  before  my  holidays  coincided  with 
Harry’s,  but  the  time  came  at  last.  My 
governess’s  uncle  (who  had  been  more  like 
a  father  to  her  than  anything  else)  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  away  at  the  end  of  August. 
So  she  went  off  to  one  of  those  suburbs 
where  one’s  governess’s  relations  mostly 
leave  their  families  unprovided  for  ;  and 
I,  accompanied  by  a  maid,  went  on  a 
visit  to  my  uncle.  The  Silvesters  and  my 
luncle  were  great  friends,  and  consequently 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Harry. 

I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  church 
One  morning.  He  struck  me  as  being 
singularly  well-behaved  for  a  boy.  Just 
before  the  sermon  he  started  up  and 
walked  out,  with  his  handkerchief  to  his 
nose.  I  know  now — which  I  did  not 
know  then — that  his  nose  was  not  really 
nleeding.  His  dislike  to  me,  which  was 
pot  occasioned  by  any  fault  of  mine, 
pappened  in  this  way.  I  must  mention 
that  Harry  at  that  time  had,  exclusive  of 
lannel  things,  three  suits  — a  best  suit, 
which  he  wore  on  Sundays  and  when  he 
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came  down  in  the  evening;  a  second-best 
suit  ;  and  a  shockingly  bad  suit,  which  he 
wore  whenever  he  got  the  chance.  Now 
on  those  occasions  when  I  arrived  unex¬ 
pectedly —  as  I  often  did — at  the  Silvesters’ 
house,  Harry  was  always  wearing  the 
shockingly  bad  suit  ;  and  he  w*as  always 
compelled  to  change  it,  in  my  honour,  for 
the  second-best  suit.  He  hated  the 
trouble,  and,  naturally,  hated  me  for 
being  the  cause  of  it.  1  always  dressed 
very  well,  and  the  contrast  made  the 
shockingly  bad  suit  impossible. 

However,  one  day  Harry  and  I  met  in 
the  chemist’s  shop.  He  was  buying  some 
rat-poison,  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  it  for.  -  He  said,  rather  mys¬ 
teriously  :  “Oh — nothing  in  particular.” 

I  bought  my  liquorice,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  was  going  to  eat  it.  1  told  him  that 
I  was  not,  and  I  described  to  him  the 
manufacture  of  liquorice-water  as  we 
walked  out  of  the  shop  and  up  the  village 
street  together.  “  That  isn’t  a  bad  idea,” 
he  said,  reflectively,  “  I’ll  make  some  of 
that  and  take  it  with  me  when  I  go  back 
next  term,  and  I  promise  never  to  tell  any¬ 
one  how  to  make  it.” 

I  had  not  asked  or  even  desired  any 
such  promise.  But  I  accepted  it  with 
gravity,  and  it  certainly  marked  an 
advance  in  the  intimacy  between  us. 

“And  look  here,  Cynthia,”  he  added, 
“  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now  about  that 
rat-poison.  I  was  getting  it  for  our 
gardener,  and  what  he  really  w'ants  it  for 
is  to  poison  rats.” 

His  motive  for  giving  the  explanation 
was  quite  chivalrous,  but  the  explanation 
itself  was  so  appallingly  and  maddeningly 
obvious  that,  from  sheer  regard  for  our 
self-respect,  we  had  to  change  the  subject 
at  once. 

“  Don’t  let’s  go  in  yet,  Harry,”  I  said. 
“If  you  go  up  to  your  house  with  me, 
your  aunts  will  make  you  change  your 
things,  and  that  must  be  a  bore.” 

“  It  is  a  bore,”  he  said  seriously.  “  I 
always  thought  you  were  rather  stuck-up 
and  liked  chaps  to  wear  their  swaggerest 
clothes.” 

“  No,  I  don’t,  I  should  hate  any  boy  who 
was  particular  about  his  clothes.” 

“  But  you’re  wearing  your  swaggerest 
things  yourself.” 

“  I’m  not  though.  This  isn’t  my  best 
frock  or  anything  like  it.” 

“  Besides,”  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
impartiality,  “it’s  more  right  for  girls  to 
care  about  such  things,  because  some 
girls  are  pretty.” 
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“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  use  to,  I  do  now”  he  said  with 
,  emphasis.  For  three  moments  we  walked 
in  embarrassed  silence,  staring  down  at 
our  toes. 

Then  at  his  suggestion  we  went  down  a 
lane  to  the  left,  to  see  if  we  could  cross 
Polney  Brook  by  the  stepping-stones. 
There  was  also  a  bridge  across  the  brook, 
but  we  felt  that  bridges  were  safe,  easy, 
unromantic,  and  generally  contemptible. 
When  we  reached  the  stepping-stones 
we  found  that  some  of  them  were  two  or 
three  inches  under  water — there  was  a 
flood  on  at  the  time — and  the  tops  of  the 
others  were  wet  and  slippery. 

“The  only  way  to  do  it,”  Harry  ob¬ 
served,  “  would  be  to  cross  barefoot.” 

“  Then  I  don’t  think  I  will,  if  you 
don’t  mind  very  much,”  I  said,  hesitat¬ 
ingly.^ 

“  You’d  much  better  not,”  said  Harry. 
“  But  I’ll  have  a  shot  at  it  myself,  because 
I  should  like  to  say  I  did  it.  You  just 
wait  here.” 

He  took  off  his  boots,  stockings,  and 
straw  hat,  and  gave  them  into  my  charge  ; 
he  crossed  the  brook,  and  then  recrossed 
it  back  to  me.  He  was  very  splashed, 
rather  hot,  and  bright-eyed. 

I  thought  that  he  was  intrepid  and 
looked  quite  a  splendid  boy.  He  took  me 
to  several  other  places.  He  knew  of  a 
cushat’s  nest,  and  we  went  to  look  at  it. 


We  never  found  it  ;  perhaps  the  cushat 
had  heard  that  we  were  coming. 

In  church  on  the  following  Sunday 
Harry  sat  immediately  in  front  of  me.  I 
watched  him  as  he  came  up  the  aisle. 
He  looked  thoughtful,  dignified,  and  reli¬ 
gious  ;  and  he  was  wearing  his  best  suit. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  service 
I  noticed  that  he  held  his  prayer-book 
very  much  to  the  right  instead  of  straight 
before  him  ;  another  glance  showed  me 
why  he  had  done  it.  On  a  slip  of 
note-paper  inside  the  book  was  written 
in  a  large  round  hand  the  following 
unpunctuated  message  : — 

“  I  have  made  mine  with  double  as 
much  lickerice  as  you  do  and  if  you 
would  like  to  taste  it  afterwards  give  a 
cough.” 

The  worst  of  an  artificial  cough  in  the 
hands — perhaps  I  should  say,  in  the 
mouth — of  a  beginner  is  that  it  may 
come  out  with  a  hideous  and  unnatural 
loudness,  when  the  cougher  only  intends 
it  to  be  a  mere  whisper.  My  cough  on 
this  occasion  surprised  and  horrified  me. 
It  seemed  to  ring  through  the  church  like 
the  crack  of  a  pistol.  I  felt  that  all  the 
human  eyes  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
pews  were  staring  the  stare  of  pained 
surprise  full  at  me,  When  I  looked  up  I 
saw  that  Harry’s  back  was  shaking 
gently.  But  no  sound  came.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  learnt  at 
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school  the  secret  of  noiseless  laughter  ;  it 
consists  in  closing  the  nostrils  firmly  with 
one  hand,  and  shutting  the  mouth.  As 
Harry  remarked,  “  You  may  blow  up, 
but  you  simply  can’t  laugh  out  loud.” 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Harry  during  the 
next  week.  There  were  several  cases  of 
stuffed  birds  in  his  father’s  study,  and 
Harry  showed  me  two  or  three  of  the 
birds  there  which  he  himself  had  killed 
with  his  catapult.  By  this  time  I  must 
have  found  great  favour  in  his  eyes,  for 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  “  Look  here, 
Cynthia,  I’m  going  out  to-morrow  with 
my  catty,  and  you  can  come  too  and  see 
me  shoot.  There  isn’t  any  other  girl  I’d 
take  out  when  I’d  got  my  catty  with 
me.” 

I  remember  that  day  well,  and  I  re¬ 
member  the  catapult — its  double  elastic, 
the  scrap  of  dirty  kid-glove  where  the 
1  shot  was  placed,  and  the  forked  wood 
that  had  been  partially  baked  early  in  its 
career  in  order  to  make  it  tough  and 
hard.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  enjoy 
myself  in  a  peculiarly  exciting  and  thrill¬ 
ing  way.  Just  at  first  I  did  so,  but  that 
was  because  Harry  did  not  happen  to  hit 
anything.  At  last  he  took  a  shot  at  a 
robin,  and  hit  it  without  killing  it.  The 
poor  thing  fell  and  fluttered.  Now  I  had 
not  imagined  that  it  was  going  to  be  at 
!  all  like  that  ;  the  stuffed  birds  in  the  glass 
case  had  looked  quite  happy.  Harry  ran 
towards  the  bird,  and  I  put  my  hands 
over  my  eyes.  When  he  came  back  I 
was  crying. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Cynnie,”  he  said,  “  I’ve 
I  killed  it ;  it  doesn’t  feel  any  more.” 

The  emotions  are,  unfortunately,  not 
provided  with  an  instantaneous  break.  I 
[could  never  stop  a  fit  of  crying  in  less 
than  half  its  own  length.  Harry  looked 
at  me  with  anxious,  troubled  eyes. 

He  produced  one  or  two  scraps  of 
[natural  history,  inspired  by  tact  and  a 
desire  to  console.  The  robin,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  was  a  cruel,  voracious, 
and  spiteful  bird.  If  it  had  been  a  wild 
beast,  instead  of  a  bird,  it  would  have 

I  been  wilder  and  beastlier  than  other 
wild  beasts.  It  was  because  of  its  red 
breast  that  people  made  so  much  of  it, 
I  land  because  it  came  into  Christmas  cards. 
L  This  did  console  me  to  some  extent, 
but  I  was  still  crying  a  little. 

Ij  Then  Harry  did  a  very  heroic  action. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  knife  of  his 
i  which  contained  many  more  implements 
1  than  he  could  ever  by  any  possible  chance 
iwant  to  use.  He  opened  the  large  blade, 


and,  before  I  could  stop  him,  he  had  cut 
his  catapult  to  chips — his  much-loved 
catapult  that  he  had  made  himself,  that 
caused  him  to  be  envied  in  his  form  at 
school,  that  constituted  his  chief  treasure. 

“There,  Cynnie,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
smashed  it  up  and  I  won’t  go  cattying 
any  more,  so  you  needn’t  keep  on  now — 
need  you  ?  ” 

I  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  I  acted 
on  a  sudden  spontaneous  and  unmaidenly 
impulse  ;  I  kissed  him. 

I  do  not  think  he  minded-  it  much,  but 
he  was  evidently  not  prepared  for  it,  and 
it  caused  him  a  momentary  fit  of  great 
shyness.  He  stared  straight  in  front  of 
him,  and  made -an  unnecessary  remark 
about  the  weather. 

One  day  Harry  and  I  had  gone  up  to 
the  Lily  Pond,  which  was  a  long  walk. 
As  usual,  there  were  no  lilies  near  the 
bank,  and  there  was  no  boat  to  take  us 
to  the  white  buds  in  the  centre  of  the 
pond.  I  made  some  remark,  I  suppose, 
on  the  irritating  character  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Harry,  “would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  those  lilies  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  should.” 

“Very  well,  then,  you  just  run  across 
the  field  down  into  the  road,  and  wait  for 
me  there.  I  may  be  some  little  time.” 

“All  right,”  I  said  obediently.  I 
mostly  acted  under  Harry’s  directions. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  Harry  came 
to  me  with  a  good  bunch  of  water-lilies. 
“How  did  you  get  them?”  I  asked.  Then  I 
noticed  his  hair,  which  was  much  deranged 
and  exceedingly  damp.  “Why,  you 
must  have  been  in  the  water  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  swam  out  for  them.”  His 
eyes  were  triumphant. 

“  Was  it  hard  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  of  course  you  have  to  know 
how  to  swim.  I  don’t  say  that  I’d  have 
done  it  for  just  anybody.” 

“  How  did  you  dry  yourself?  ” 

“  Partly,  I  didn’t,  and  partly  I  happened 
to  have  two  handkerchiefs.  I  forgot  to 
take  the  old  one  out  of  my  pocket  when  I 
put  a  fresh  one  in  this  morning.  They 
came  in  pretty  handy.” 

I  believe  it  was  this  which  finally 
decided  me  to  give  Harry  a  small  silver 
pig  to  wear  as  an  ornament  on  his  watch- 
chain.  It  seemed  to  impress  him  ;  indeed, 
I  should  have  been  very  disappointed  it  it 
had  not  impressed  him  ;  for  it  cost  three- 
and-six,  and  although  I  borrowed  half-a- 
crown  from  my  uncle  the  other  shilling 
was  my  own  actual  valuable  money. 
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I  was  to  leave  for  home  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  On  the  day  before  I  went  I 
called  at  the  Silvesters’  to  say  good-bye  ; 
they  had  all  been  very  kind  to  me.  Harry 
was  dignified  almost  to  frigidity,  but  as 
he  shook  hands  with  me  he  pressed  upon 


So  at  eight  o’clock  I  went  through  the 
orchard  into  the  home-close,  and  met 
Harry  there, 

“  Well  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  I  say,  it’s  awfully  good  of  you  to 
have  come.” 


me  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  look  of  warning. 
As  I  walked  home  I  read  the  paper  ;  it 
bade  me  be  in  the  home-close  at  eight 
o’clock  that  night,  and  take  all  possible 
precautions  against  discovery.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  discovery  would  have  mat¬ 
tered  in  the  least,  but  every  boy  has  a 
sort  of  longing  to  feel  criminal,  I  suppose. 


“  I  didn’t  mind — I  rather  wanted  to.” 

“  Look  here,  Cynnie,  I  wish  you  weren’t 
going  away.” 

“„I  wish  I  wasn’t,  too.” 

“Why?”  There  was  a  pause,  and  I 
did  not  answer.  “  Do  you  remember 
that  day  when  I  smashed  up  my  catty, 
and  you - ?  ” 
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“  Y— yes.” 

He  looked  at  me  very  hard,  and  I 
lifted  my  eyes  to  look  at  him  once.  Then 
we  took  each  other’s  meaning,  and  he 
kissed  me. 

We  said  good-bye  at  last.  But  before 
that  happened  I  knew  that  I  was  very 
pretty  indeed,  because  he  had  told  me  so. 
And  we  were  to  be  married — as  soon  as 
we  were  grown  up.  And  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  was  no  possible  pitch  of 
destitution  which  could  cause  him  to  part 
from  the  silver  pig  that  he  wore  on  his 
watch-chain.  And  I  had  learnt  from 
experience  that  it  hurts  you  rather  to  cut 
a  small  piece  of  your  hair  off  with  a 
pocket-knife. 

So  I  went  back  through  the  orchard, 
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feeling  very  happy  and  very  sorry,  with 
my  boots  very  wet,  owing  to  the  long 
grass. 

****** 

The  thing  faded  out,  of  course,  with 
time,  as  such  things  do.  My  uncle  left 
that  neighbourhood,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  Harry  Silvester.  I  learnt  long  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  gone  into  the  tea-trade, 
married,  and  was  living  at  Clapham  ;  and 
I  still  fail  to  understand  how  the  Harry 
Silvester  that  I  knew  could  in  his  man¬ 
hood  do  such  things.  However,  we 
most  of  us  outlive  our  romantic  side — 
sooner  or  later. 

Sometimes  I  almost  wish  that  this 
affair  had  not  faded  out,  but  it  left  room 
for  further  experiences. 


-  v 
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I  HEARD  this  story  in  a  rail-trolly  on  the 
Pind-Dadur  line,  so  I  always  think 
of  it  with  a  running-  accompaniment. 
A  rhythmic  whirr  of  wheels  in  which, 
despite  its  steadiness,  you  feel  the 
propelling  impulse  of  the  unseen 
coolies  behind  ;  or  the  swift  skim¬ 
ming  as  they  set  their  feet  on  the 
trolly  for  a  brief  rest  merging  at 
the  first  hint  of  lessened  speed, 
into  the  old  racing  measure. 
Whirr  and  slide,  racing  and 
resting,  while  the  wheels 
spin  like  bobbins  and  the 
brick  rubble  in  the  perman¬ 
ent  way  slips  under  your 
feet  giddily,  until  you  could 
almost  fancy  yourself  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  stationary  engine, 
engaged  in  winding  up  an 
endless  red  ribbon.  A  rib¬ 
bon  edged  as  if  with  tinsel 

jy  steel  rails  stretching  away  in  ever  narrowing  lines  to  the  level  horizon.  Stretching 
straight  as  a  die  across  a  sandy  desert,  rippled  and  waved  by  wrinkled  sand  lulls 
nto  the  semblance  of  a  sandy  sea. 
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And  that,  from  its  size,  must  be  a 
seventh  wave.  I  was  just  thinking-  this 
when  the  buzz  of  the  brake  jarred  me 
through  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones. 

“What’s  up?  A  train?”  I  asked  of 
my  companion  who  was  giving  me  a  lift 
across  his  section  of  the  desert. 

“  No  !  ”  he  replied  laconically.  “  Now 
then  !  hurry  up,  men.” 

Nothing  in  the  wide  world  comes  to 
pieces  in  the  hand  like  a  trolly.  It  was 
dismembered  and  off  the  line  in  a  moment  ; 
only,  much  to  my  surprise,  to  be  replaced 
upon  the  rails  some  half  a  dozen  yards 
further  along  them.  I  was  opening  my 
■lips  for  one  question  when  something  I 
saw  at  my  feet  among  the  brick  rubble 
made  me  change  it  for  another. 

“  Hullo  !  what  the  dickens  is  that  ?  ” 

To  the  carnal  eye  two  small  squares  of 
smooth  stucco,  the  one  with  an  oval 
black  stone  set  in  it  perpendicularly,  the 
other  with  a  round  purplish  one,  curiously 
ringed  with  darker  circles,  set  in  it  hori¬ 
zontally.  On  the  stucco  of  one  a  few 
dried  tulsi 1  leaves  and  grains  of  rice  ;  on 
the  other  suspicious-looking  splashes  of 
dark  red. 

“What’s  what?”  echoed  my  friend, 
climbing  up  to  his  seat  again. 

“  Why,  man,  that  thing  !— that  thing  in 
the  permanent  way  !  ”  I  replied,  nettled  at 
his  manner. 

He  gave  an  odd  little  laugh,  just  audible 
above  the  first  whirr  of  the  wheels  as  we 
started  again. 

“That’s  about  it.  In  the  permanent 
way — considerably.”  He  paused,  and  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  relapse  into  the 
silence  for  which  he  was  famous  ;  but  he 
suddenly  seemed  to  change  his  mind. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  fifteen 
mile  run  to  the  first  curve,  and  no  trains 
due,  so  if  you  like  I’ll  tell  you  why  we  left 
the  track.” 

And  he  did. 

****** 

When  they  were  aligning  this  section 
I  was  put  on  to  it.  Preliminary  survey 
work  under  an  R.E.  man  who  wore  boiled 
shirts  in  the  wilderness  and  was  great  on 
“  Departmental  Discipline.”  He  is  in  Simla 
now,  of  course.  Well,  we  were  driving  a 
straight  line  through  the  whole  solar 
system  and  planting  it  out  with  little  red 
flags,  when  one  afternoon,  just  behind 
that  big  wave  of  a  sand  hill,  we  came 
upon  something  in  the  way.  It  was  a 
man.  For  further  description  I  should 
say  it  was  a  thin  man.  There  is  nothing 
1  Marjoram. 


more  to  be  said.  He  may  have  been  old, 
he  may  have  been  young,  he  may  have 
been  tall,  he  may  have  been  short,  he  may 
have  been  halt  and  maimed,  he  may  have 
been  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  any  or  all 
of  these.  The  only  thing  I  know  for 
certabi  is  that  he  was  thin.  The  k  a  lassies  1 
said  he  was  some  kind  of  a  Hindu  saint, 
and  they  fell  at  his  feet  promptly.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  R.E.’s  face  as  he  stood 
trying  to  classify  the  creature  according 
to  Wilson’s  Hindu  Sects ,  or  his  indignation 
at  the  kalassies'  ignorant  worship  of  a  man 
who,  for  all  they  knew,  might  be  a 
follower  of  Shiva,  while  they  were  bound 
to  Vishnu,  or  vice  versa.  He  was  very 
learned  over  the  Vaishnavas  and  the  Saivas ; 
and  all  the  time  that  bronze  image  with  its 
hands  on  its  knees  squatted  in  the  sand 
staring  into  space  perfectly  unmoved. 
Perhaps  the  man  saw  us,  perhaps  he  didn’t. 
I  don’t  know  ;  as  I  said  before  he  was  thin. 

So  after  a  time  we  stuck  a  little  red  flag 
in  the  groundclose  to  the  small  of  his  back, 
and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing  until  we 
came  to  our  camp  a  mile  further  on.  It 
doesn’t  look  like  it,  but  there  is  a  brackish 
well  and  a  sort  of  a  village  away  there  to 
the  right,  and  of  course  we  always  took 
advantage  of  water  when  we  could. 

It  must  have  been  a  week  later,  just 
as  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  sand 
hills  and  could  see  a  landmark  or  two, 
that  I  noticed  the  R.E.  come  up  from  his 
prismatic  compass  looking  rather  pale. 
Then  he  fussed  over  to  me  at  the  plane 
table. 

“We’re  out,”  he  said;  “there  is  a 
want  of  Departmental  Discipline  in  this 
party,  and  we  are  out.”  I  forget  how 
many  fractions  he  said,  but  some  infini¬ 
tesimal  curve  would  have  been  required 
to  bring  us  plumb  on  the  next  station, 
and  as  that  would  have  ruined  the  R.E.’s 
professional  reputation  we  harked  back 
to  rectify  the  error.  We  found  the 
bronze  image  still  sitting  on  the  sand 
with  its  hands  on  its  knees  ;  but  appar¬ 
ently  it  had  shifted  its  position  some  three 
feet  or  so  to  the  right,  for  the  flag  was 
fully  that  distance  to  the  left  of  it. 
That  night  the  R.E.  came  to  my  tent 
with  his  hands  full  of  maps  and  his  mind 
of  suspicions. 

“  It  seems  incredible,”  he  said,  “but  I 
am  almost  convinced  that  byragi  or  jogi, 
or  gosain  or  sunyasi,  whichever  he  may  be, 
has  had  the  unparalleled  effrontery  to 
move  my  flag.  I  can’t  be  sure,  but  if  I  were, 

I  would  have  him  arrested  on  the  spot.” 

1  Tent  pitchers,  men  employed  in  measuring  land. 
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don’t  !  it’s  madness  !  ” 


1 


CRIED. 


“  don’t  !  ” 
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I  suggested  he  was  that  already  ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  an 
R.E.  see  a  Cooper’s  Hill  joke,  especially 
when  he  is  your  superior  officer.  So  we 
did  that  bit  over  again.  As  it  happened 
my  chief  was  laid  up  with  sun  fever  when 
we  came  to  the  bronze  image,  and  I  had 
charge  of  the  party.  I  don’t  know  why, 
exactly,  but  it  seemed  to  me  rough  on  the 
thin  man  to  stick  a  red  flag  at  the  small 
of  his  back,  as  a  threat  that  we  meant  to 
annex  the  only  atom  of  things  earthly  to 
which  he  still  clung ;  time  enough  for 
that  when  the  line  was  actually  under 
construction.  So  I  told  the  ka/assies  to 
let  him  do  duty  as  a  survey  mark  ;  for, 
from  what  I  had  heard,  I  knew  that  once 
a  man  of  that  sort  fixes  on  a  place  in 
which  to  gain  immortality  by  penance,  he 
sticks  to  it  till  the  mortality,  at  any  rate, 
comes  to  an  end.  And  this  one  I  found 
out  from  the  villagers  had  been  there  for 
ten  years.  Of  course  they  said  he  never 
ate,  or  drank,  or  moved,  but  that,  equally 
of  course,  was  absurd. 

A  year  after  this  I  came  along  again  in 
charge  of  a  construction  party,  with  an 
overseer  called  Craddock,  a  big  yellow¬ 
headed  Saxon  who  couldn’t  keep  off  the 
drink,  and  who  had  in  consequence  been 
going  down  steadily  in  one  department 
or  another  for  years.  As  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  stepped  when  he  was  sober.  Well, 
we  came  right  on  the  thin  one  again, 
plump  in  the  very  middle  of  the  permanent 
way.  We  dug  round  him  and  levelled  up 
to  him  for  some  time,  and  then  one  day 
Craddock  gave  a  nod  at  me  and  walked 
over  to  where  that  image  squatted  staring 
into  space.  I  can  see  the  two  now, 
Craddock  in  his  navvie’s  dress,  his  blue 
eyes  keen  yet  kind  in  the  red  face  shaded 
by  the  dirty  pith  hat,  and  the  thin  man 
without  a  rag  of  any  sort  to  hide  his 
bronze  anatomy. 

“  Look  here,  sonny,”  said  Craddock 
stooping  over  the  other,  “you’re  in  the 
way — in  the  permanent  way.” 

Then  he  just  lifted  him  right  up, 
gently,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  set 
him  down  about  four  feet  to  the  left.  It 
was  to  be  a  metre  gauge  so  that  was 
enough  for  safety.  There  he  sat  after 
we  had  propped  him  up  again  with  his 
byraga  or  cleft  stick  under  the  left  arm, 
as  if  he  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
change.  But  next  day  he  was  in  the  old 
place.  It  was  no  use  arguing  with  him. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  move 
him  out  of  the  way  when  we  wanted  it. 
Of  course  when  the  earthwork  was  finished 


there  was  the  plate  laying  and  ballasting 
and  what  not  to  be  done,  so  it  came  to  be 
part  of  the  big  Saxon’s  regular  business 
to  say  in  his  Oxfordshire  drawl, 

“  Sonny,  yo’re  in  the  waiy — in  the  per¬ 
manent  waiy.” 

Craddock,  it  must  be  mentioned,  was 
in  a  peculiarly  sober,  virtuous  mood, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  desolation  of  the 
desert  ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  I  found 
him  quite  a  godsend  as  a  companion,  for 
when  he  was  on  the  talk  the  quaintness 
of  his  ideas  was  infinitely  amusing,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  natives,  picked  up 
as  a  loafer  in  many  a  bazaar  and  serai, 
was  surprisingly  wide,  if  appallingly  inac¬ 
curate. 

“  There  is  something,  savin’  yo’re  pres¬ 
ence,  sir,  blamed  wrong  in  the  whole 
blamed  business,”  he  said  to  me,  with  a 
mild  remonstrance  in  his  blue  eyes,  one 
evening  after  he  had  removed  the  ob¬ 
struction  to  progress.  “  That  pore 
fellar,  sir,  ’e’s  a  meditatin’  on  the  word 
Horn — Ilommipuddenhome 1  it  is,  sir,  I’ve 
bin  told — an’  doin’  ’is  little  level  to  make 
the  spiritooal  man  subdoo  ’is  fleshly 
hinstinckts.  And  I,  Nathaniel  James 
Craddock,  so  called  in  Holy  Baptism,  I 
do  assure  you,  a  eatin’  and  a  drinkin’ 
’earty,  catches  ’im  right  up  like  a  babby, 
and  sets  ’im  on  one  side,  as  if  I  was  born  to 
it.  And  so  I  will — an’  willin’,  too — so  as 
to  keep  ’im  from  ’arm’s  way  ;  for  ’eath- 
in  or  Christian,  sir,  ’e’s  an  eggsample 
to  the  spiritooal  part  of  me  which, 
savin’  your  presence,  sir,  is  most  ways 
drink.” 

Poor  Craddock  !  He  went  on  the 
spree  hopelessly  the  day  after  we  returned 
to  civilization,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in 
getting  him  a  trial  as  driver  to  the 
material  train  which  commenced  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  section.  The 
first  time  I  went  with  it  on  business 
I  had  an  inspection  carriage  tacked  on 
behind  the  truck  loads  of  coolies  and 
ballast,  so  that  I  could  not  make  out 
why  on  earth  we  let  loose  a  danger 
whistle  and  slowed  down  to  full  stop  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  desert  until  I 
jumped  down  and  ran  forward.  Even  then 
I  was  only  in  time  to  see  Craddock  coming 
back  to  his  engine  with  a  redder  face  than 
ever. 

It’s  only  old  Meditations,  sir,’’ 
he  said  apologetically,  as  I  climbed  ir  1 
beside  him.  “It  don’t  take  a  minute:  j 
no  longer  nor  a  cow,  and  them’s  in  tht  I 
1  Om  mi pudmi  hown.  The  Buddhist  invocation  I 
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reg’lations.  You  see,  sir,  I  wouldn’t 
ave_  arm  come  to  the  pore  soul  afore  ’is 
spiritooal  nater  ’ad  the  straight  tip  hoam. 
Neither  would  none  ot  us,  sir,  coolie  nor 
driver,  sir,  on  the  section.  We  all  likes 
old  Hommipuddenhome,  ’e  sticks  to  it  so 
stiddy,  that’s  where  it  is.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  always 
have  to  get  out  and  lift  him  off*  the  line  ?  ” 
I  asked,  wondering  rather  at  the  patience 
required  for  the  task. 

“  That’s  so,  sir,”  he  replied  slowly,  in 


ribbon  with  its  tinsel  edge,  thinking  how 
odd  it  must  have  been  to  see  it  barred  by 
that  bronze  image. 

“No!  that  ain’t  his  sort,”  continued 
Craddock  meditatively,  “  though  wot  ’is 
sort  may  be,  sir,  is  not  my  part  to  say. 
I’ve  arst,  and  arst,  and  arst  them  pundits, 
but  there  ain’t  one  of  them  can  really  tell,, 
sir,  ’cos  he  ain’t  got  any  marks  about  him. 
You  see,  sir,  it’s  by  their  marks,  like 
cattle,  as  you  tell  ’em.  Some  says  ’e 
worships  bloody  Shivers1—' im  ’oos  wife 


the  same  apologetic  tones.  “It  don’t 
take  no  time  you  see,  sir,  that’s  where  it 
is.  P’r’aps  you  may  ’ave  thought,  like  as 
.1  did  first  time,  that  ’e’d  save  ’is  bacon 
'when  the  engine  come  along.  Lordy  ! 
the  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  me  that 
time.  I  brought  ’er  up,  sir,  with  the 
buffers  at  the  back  of  ’is  ’ed  like  them 
things  the  photographers  jiminy  you 
{straight  with.  But  ’e  ain’t  that  sort,  ain’t 
Meditations.”  Here  Craddock  asked 
leave  to  light  his  pipe,  and  in  the  interval 
il  looked  ahead  along  the  narrowing  red 


you  know,  sir,  they  calls  Martha  Davy 2 
— a  Christian  sort  o’  name,  ain’t  it,  sir, 
for  a  ’eathin  idol  ? — and  some  says  ’e 
worships  Wishnyou  Lucksmi 3  an’  that  lot, 
an’  Holy  4  too,  though,  savin’  your  pres¬ 
ence,  sir,  it  ain’t  much  holiness  I  see  at 
them  times,  but  mostly  drink.  It  makes 
me  feel  quite  ’omesick,  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  more  as  if  they  was  humans  like  me, 
likewise.” 

“  And  which  belief  do  you  incline  to  ?  ” 

1  Shiva.  2  Mata  devi. 

3  Vishnu  Luhshmi.  4  Holi ,  the  Indian  Saturnalia. 
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I  asked,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the 
conversation. 

He  drew  his  rough  hand  over  his 
corn-coloured  beard,  and  quite  a  grave 
look  came  to  the  blue  eyes.  “  I  inclines 
to  Shiver ,”  he  said  decisively,  “  and 
I’ll  tell  you  why,  sir.  Shiver's  bloody; 
but  ’e’s  dead  on  death.  They  calls  ’im  the 
Destroyer.  ’E  don’t  care  a  damn  for  the 
body  ;  ’e’s  all  for  the  spiritooal  nater,  like 
old  Meditations  there.  Now  Wishnyou 
Lucksmi  an’  that  lot  is  the  Preservers.  They 
eats  an’  drinks  ’earty,  like  me.  So  it  stands 
to  reason,  sir,  don’t  it?  that  ’e’s  a  Shiver , 
and  I’m  a  Wishnyou  Lucksmi."  He  stood  up 
under  pretence  of  giving  a  wipe  round  a 
valve  with  the  oily  rag  he  held,  and  looked 
out  to  the  horizon  where  the  sun  was 
setting,  like  a  huge  red  signal  right  on  the 
narrowing  line.  “  So,”  he  went  on  after 
a  pause,  “  that’s  why  I  wouldn’t  ’ave 
’arm  come  to  old  Meditations.  ’E’s  a 
Shiver ,  I’m  a  Wishnyou  Lucksmi.  That’s 
what  /  am.” 

His  meaning  was  quite  clear,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  it  touched  me. 

“  Look  here,”  I  said,  “  take  care  you 
don’t  run  over  that  old  chap  some  day 
when  you  are  drunk,  that’s  ali.” 

He  bent  over  another  valve,  burnish¬ 
ing  it.  “I  hope  to  God  I  don’t,”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  “  That’d  about  finish 
me  altogether,  I  expect.” 

We  returned  the  next  morning  before 
daybreak  ;  but  I  went  on  the  engine,  being 
determined  to  see  how  that  bronze  image 
looked  on  the  permanent  way  when  you 
were  steaming  up  to  it. 

“  You  ketch  sight  of  ’im  clear  this 
side,”  said  Craddock,  “a  good  two  mile 
or  more  ;  ef  you  had  a  telescope  ten  for 
that  matter.  It  ain’t  so  easy  t’other  side 
with  the  sun  a-shining  bang  inter  the  eyes. 
And  there  ain’t  no  big  wave  as  a  signal 
over  there.  But  Lordy  !  there  ain’t  no  fear 
of  my  missin’  old  Meditations.” 

Certainly,  none  that  morning.  He 
showed  clear,  first  against  the  rosy  flush 
of  dawn,  afterwards  like  a  dark  stain  on 
the  red  ribbon. 

“  I’ll  run  up  close  to  him  to-day,  sir,” 
said  Craddock,  “so  as  you  shall  see  wot 
’e’s  made  of.” 

The  whistle  rang  shrill  over  the  desert 
of  sand  which  lay  empty  of  all  save  that 
streak  of  red  with  the  dark  stain  upon  it ; 
but  the  stain  never  moved,  never  stirred, 
though  the  snorting  demon  from  the  west 
came  racing  up  to  it  full  speed. 

“  Have  a  care,  man  !  Have  a  care  !  ” 
I  shouted  ;  but  my  words  were  almost  lost 


in  the  jar  of  the  brake  put  on  to  the 
utmost.  Even  then  I  could  only  crane 
round  the  cab  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  that 
bronze  image  straight  ahead  of  us.  Could 
we  stop  in  time — would  it  move?  Yes! 
no  !  yes  !  Slower  and  slower.  How  many 
turns  of  the  fly-wheel  to  so  many  yards  ? 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  working  the  sum  frantic¬ 
ally  in  my  head  when,  with  a  little  back¬ 
ward  shiver,  thegreat  circle  of  steel  stopped 
dead,  and  Craddock’s  voice  came  in  cheer¬ 
ful  triumph. 

“There!  didn’t  I  tell  you,  sir  ?  Ain’t ’e 
stiddy. !  Ain’t  ’e  a-subdooin’  of  mortality 
beautiful  ?  ”  The  next  instant  he  was  out, 
and  as  he  stooped  to  his  task  he  flung  me 
back  a  look. 

“  Now,  sonny,  you’ll  ’ave  to  move. 
You’re  in  the  way — the  permanent  way, 
my  dear.” 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  for  some 
time,  for  I  fell  sick  and  went  home.  When 
I  returned  to  work  I  found,  much  to  my 
surprise,  that  Craddock  was  in  the  same 
appointment  ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  drive  the  solitary  passenger  train 
which  now  ran  daily  across  the  desert. 
He  had  not  been  on  the  spree  once,  I  was 
told  ;  indeed,  the  R.E.,  who  was  of  the 
Methodist  division  of  that  gallant  regi¬ 
ment,  took  great  pride  in  a  reformation 
which,  he  informed  me,  was  largely  due 
to  his  religious  teaching  combined  with 
Departmental  Discipline. 

“And  how  is  Meditations?”  I  asked, 
when  the  great  rough  hand  had  shaken 
mine  vehemently. 

Craddock’s  face  seemed  to  me  to  grow 
redder  than  ever.  “E’s  very  well,  sir, 
thanking  you  kindly.  There’s  a  native 
driver  on  the  Goods  now.  E’s  a  Shiver- 
Marthci  Davy  lot,  so  I  pays  ’im  five  rupee 
a  month  to  nip  out  sharp  with  the  stoker 
an’  shovel  ’is  old  saint  to  one  side.  I’m 
gettin’  good  pay  now,  you  know,  sir.” 

I  told  him  there  was  no  reason  to 
apologise  for  the  fact  and  that  I  hoped  it 
might  long  continue  ;  whereat  he  gave  a 
sheepish  kind  of  laugh,  and  said  he  hoped 
so  too. 

Christmas  came  and  went  uneventfully 
without  .an  outbreak,  and  I  could  not’ 
refrain  from  congratulating  Craddock  on 
one  temptation  safely  over. 

He  smiled  broadly. 

“  Lor’  bless  you,  sir,”  he  said,  “you 
didn’t  never  think,  did  you,  that  Nathaniel 
James  Craddock,  which  his  name  was 
given  to  ’im  in  Holy  Baptism,  I  do  assure 
you,  was  going  to  knuckle  down  that 
way  to  old  Hommipuddenhome  ?  ’Twouldn’t 
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be  fair  on  Christmas  noways,  sir,  and 
though  I  don’t  set  the  store  ’e  does  on 
is  spiritooal  nater  I  was  born  and  bred  in 
a  Christyan  country,  I  do  assure  you.” 

I  congratulated  him  warmly  on  his 
sentiments,  and  hoped  again  that  they 
would  last  ;  to  which  he  replied  as  before 
that  he  hoped  so  too. 

And  then  Holi  time  came  round,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  place  was  full 
of  riff-raff  low  whites  going  on  to  look 
for  work  in  a  further  section.  I  had  to 
drive  through  the  bazaar  on  my  way  to 
the  railway  station  and  it  beat  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  in  various  vice.  East  and 
west  were  outbidding  each  other  in 
iniquity,  and  to  make  matters  worse  an 
electrical  dust-storm  was  blowing  hard. 
You  never  saw  such  a  scene  ;  it  was 
Pandemonium,  background  and  all.  I 
thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  corn- 
coloured  beard  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  in 
a  wooden  balcony  among  tinkling  sittaras 
and  jasmin  chaplets,  but  I  wasn’t  sure. 
However,  as  1  was  stepping  into  the 
inspection  carriage  which,  as  usual,  was 
the  last  in  the  train,  I  saw  Craddock 
crossing  the  platform  to  his  engine.  His 
white  coat  was  all  splashed  with  the  red 
dye  they  had  been  throwing  at  each  other, 
Holi  fashion,  in  the  bazaar  ;  his  walk,  to 
my  eyes,  had  a  lilt  in  it,  and  finally,  the 
neck  of  a  black  bottle  showed  from  one 
pocket. 

Obedient  to  one  of  those  sudden 
impulses  which  come,  Heaven  knows 
why,  I  took  my  foot  off  the  step  and 
followed  him  to  the  engine. 

“Cornin’  aboard,  sir,”  he  said  quite 
collectedly.  “You’d  be  better  be’ind 
to-night,  for  it’s  a-blowin’  grit  fit  to  make 
me  a  walkin’  sandpaper  inside  and  out.” 
And  before  I  could  stop  him  the  black 
bottle  was  at  his  mouth.  This  decided 
me.  Perhaps  my  face  showed  my 
thoughts,  for  as  I  climbed  into  the  cab  he 
gave  an  uneasy  laugh.  “Don’t  be 
afraid,  sir  ;  it’s  black  as  pitch,  but  I 
knows  where  old  Meditation  comes  by 
instinck,  1  do  assure  you.  One  hour  an’ 
seventeen  minutes  from  the  distance 
signal  with  pressure  as  it  oughter  be. 
Hillo  !  there’s  the  whistle  and  the  baboo 
a- waving.  Off  we  goes  !  ” 

As  we  flashed  past  a  red  light  I  looked 
at  my  watch. 

“  Don’t  you  be  afraid,  sir,”  he  said, 
again  looking  at  his.  “  It’s  ten  to 
ten  now,  and  in  one  hour  an’  seventeen 
minutes  on  goes  the  brake.  That’s  the 
ticket  for  Shivers  and  Martha  Davy ; 


though  I  am  a  Wishnyou  Lucks  mi.  ”  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  as  he  stood  put 
his  hand  on  a  stanchion  to  steady  himself. 
“  Very  much  of  a  Wishnyou  Lucks  mi,"  he 
went  on  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  “  I’ve 
’ad  a  drop  too  much  and  I  know  it  ;  but 
it  ain’t  fair  on  a  fellar  like  me,  ’aving  so 
many  names  to  them,  when  they’re  all 
the  same — a  eati-n’  an’  drinkin’  lot  like 
me.  There’s  Christen1 — you’d  ’ave  thou  ght 
he’d  ’ave  been  a  decent  chap  by  ’is  name, 
but  ’e  went  on  orful  with  them  Gopis — 
that’s  Hindu  for  milkmaids,  sir.  And 
Harry  2- — well,  he  wasn’t  no  better  than 
some  other  Harrys  I’ve  heard  on.  And  Can- 
yer,3  I  expect  he  could,  just  about.  To 
say  nothin’  of  Gdpi-naughty  ;  4  and  naughty 
he  were,  as  no  doubt  you’ve  heard  tell, 
sir.  There’s  too  many  on  them  for  a  pore 
fellar  who  don’t  set  store  by  ’is  spiritooal 
nater  ;  especially  when  they  mixes  them¬ 
selves  up  with  Angcore  5  whisky  an’  ginger 
ale.” 

His  blue  eyes  had  a  far-away  look  in 
them,  and  his  words  were  fast  losing  in¬ 
dependence,  but  I  understood  what  he 
meant  perfectly.  In  that  brief  glimpse 
of  the  big  bazaar  I  had  seen  the  rows  of 
Western  bottles  standing  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  bowls  of  dolee  dye,  the  sour 
curds,  and  sweetmeats  of  Holi- tide. 

“  You  had  better  sit  down,  Craddock,” 

I  said  severely,  for  I  saw  that  the  fresh 
air  wras  having  its  usual  effect.  “  Per¬ 
haps  if  you  sleep  a  bit  you’ll  be  more  fit 
for  work.  I’ll  look  out  and  wake  you 
when  you’re  wanted.” 

He  gave  a  silly  laugh,  let  go  the 
stanchion,  and  drew  out  his  watch. 

“  Don’t  you  be  afraid,  sir  !  One  hour 
and  seventeen  minutes  from  the  distance 
signal.  I’ll  keep  ’im  out  o’  ’arm’s  way, 
an’  willing,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.” 

He  gave  a  lurch  forward  to  the  seat, 
stumbled,  and  the  watch  dropped  from 
his  hand.  For  a  moment  1  thought  he 
blight  go  overboard,  and  I  clutched  at 
him  frantically  ;  but  with  another  lurch 
and  an  indistinct  admonition  to  me  not  to 
be  afraid,  he  sank  into  the  corner  of  the 
bench  and  was  asleep  in  a  second.  Then 
I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  watch,  and,  rather 
to  my  surprise,  found  it  uninjured  and  still 
going. 

Craddock’s  words,  “  Ten  minutes  to  ten,” 
recurred  to  me.  Then  it  would  be  twenty- 
seven  minutes  past  eleven  before  he  was 
wanted.  1  sat  down  to  wait,  bidding  the 

1  Kri strut.  2  Han.  3  Kaniya. 

4  Gopi-nath.  These  are  all  names  of  Vishnu  in  his 
various  Avatars.  5  Encore. 
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native  stoker  keep  up  the  fire  as  usual. 
The  wind  was  simply  shrieking-  round  us, 
and  the  sand  drifted  thick  on  Craddock’s 
still,  upturned  face.  More  than  once  I 
wiped  it  off,  fearing-  he  might  suffocate. 
It  was  the  noisiest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  silent  journey  I  ever  undertook. 
Pandemonium,  with  seventy  times  seven 
of  its  devils  let  loose  outside  the  cab  ; 


brake  should  be  put  on,  and  he  would 
require  all  that  time  to  get  his  senses 
about  him. 

I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  awaken 
a  corpse,  and  it  was  three  minutes  to  the 
twenty-seven  when  I  gave  up  the  idea  as 
hopeless.  Not  that  it  mattered,  since  I 
could  drive  an  engine  as  well  as  he  ;  still 
the  sense  of  responsibility  weighed  heavily 


inside  Craddock  asleep  or  dead  ;  he 
might  have  been  the  latter  from  his  still¬ 
ness.  It  became  oppressive  after  a 
time,  as  I  remembered  that  other  still 
figure,  miles  down  the  track,  which  was 
so  strangely  bound  to  this  one  beside  me. 
The  minutes  seemed  hours,  and  I  felt  a 
distinct  relief  when  the  watch,  which  I 
had  held  in  my  hand  most  of  the  time, 
told  me  it  was  seventeen  minutes  past 
eleven.  Only  ten  minutes  before  the 


upon  me.  My  hand  on  the  brake  valve 
trembled  visibly  as  I  stood  watching  the 
minute  hand  of  the  watch.  Thirty  seconds 
before  the  time  I  put  the  brake  on  hard, 
determining  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  And 
then  when  I  had  taken  this  precaution  a 
perfectly  unreasoning  anxiety  seized  on 
me.  I  stepped  on  to  the  footboard  and 
craned  forward  into  the  darkness  which, 
even  without  the  wind  and  the  driving 
dust,  was  blinding.  The  lights  in  front 
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shot  slantways,  showing  an  angle  of  red 
ballast,  barred  by  gleaming  steel  ;  beyond 
that  a  formless  void  of  sand.  But  the  centre 
ot  the  permanent  way,  where  that  figure 
would  be  sitting,  was  dark  as  death  it¬ 
self.  What  a  fool  I  was  when  the  great 
circle  of  the  fly  wheel  was  slackening, 
slackening,  every  second  !  And  yet  the 
fear  grew  lest  I  should  have  been  too 
late,  lest  I  should  have  made  some  mis¬ 
take.  To  appease  my  own  folly  I  drew 
out  my  watch  in  confirmation  of  the  time. 
Great  God  !  a  difference  of  two  minutes 
— two  whole  minutes  ! — yet  the  watches 
had  been  the  same  at  the  distance  signal  ? 
—the  fall,  of  course  !  the  fall ! 

I  seemed  unable  to  do  anything 
but  watch  that  slackening  wheel,  even 
though  I  became  conscious  of  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  of  some  one  standing  beside 
me  on  the  footboard.  No  !  not  standing, 
swaying,  lurching - 

“  Don’t  !  ”  I  cried.  “  Don’t  !  it’s  mad¬ 
ness  !  ”  But  that  some  one  was  out  in  the 
darkness.  Then  I  saw  a  big  white  figure 
dash  across  the  angle  of  light  with  out¬ 
spread  arms. 

“  Now  then,  sonny  !  yo’re  in  the  way — 
the  permanent  way.” 

Tfr  ■sfc  ^ 

The  inspector  paused,  and  I  seemed  to 
come  back  to  the  sliding  whirr  of  the 


trolly  wheels.  In  the  distance  a  sema¬ 
phore  was  dropping  its  red  arm  and  a 
pointsman,  like  a  speck  on  the  ribbon, 
was  at  work  shunting  us  into  a  siding. 

“  Well  ?”  I  asked. 

“  There  isn’t  anything  more.  When  a 
whole  train  goes  over  two  men  who  are 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms  it  is  hard — 
hard  to  tell — well,  which  is  Shivers  Martha 
Davy ,  and  which  is  Wishnyou  Lucksmi. 
It  wras  right  out  in  the  desert  in  the  hot 
weather,  no  parsons  or  people  to  object  ; 
so  I  buried  them  there  in  the  permanent 
way.” 

“And  those  are  tombstones,  I 
suppose?” 

He  laughed.  “  No  ;  altars.  The  native 
employes  put  them  up  to  their  saint.  The 
oval  black  upright  stone  is  Shiva,  the 
Destroyers’  lingam ;  those  splashes  are 
blood.  The  flat  one,  decorated  with 
flowers,  is  the  salagrama,1  sacred  to  Vishnu 
the  Preserver.  You  see  nobody  really 
knew  whether  old  Meditations  was  a 
Saiva  or  a  VaisJmava ;  so  I  suggested  this 
arrangement  as  the  men  were  making  a 
sectarian  quarrel  out  of  the  question.” 
He  paused  again  and  added, 

“You  see  it  does  for  both  of  them.” 

The  jar  of  the  points  prevented  me  from 
replying. 


1  A  fossil  ammonite. 
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Prologue. 

THERE  was  a  glorious  stretch  of 
heather  in  front,  and  a  glorious 
stretch  of  heather  behind  ;  far  away  in 
the  distance  was  a  thin  blue  streak. 
Allan  knew  it  to  be  the  sea. 

“And  in  these  tableaux,  in  the  open 
air,  Allan  is  to  be  Paris,  and  Maud,  in  a 
Grecian  chiton,  to  be  Venus.  We  must 
dress  up  the  other  two  goddesses  as  best 
we  can.” 

“Is  Maud  coming  ?  ”  Allan  asked. 

“  Of  course.  You  remember  Maud.” 
He  recollected  his  cousin  only  too  well. 
She  was  the  first  woman  he  had  made 
love  to,  and  kissed. 

“We’ll  play  at  being  fairies,”  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  children  were  saying.  “  The  moor¬ 
land  fairies  you  know.  Uncle  Allan, 
there  really  are  fairies  ;  we  have  seen 
them.” 

“  Don’t  believe  in  any  such  foolish¬ 
ness,”  he  cried  ;  and  by  this  time,  having 
wandered  away  and  flung  himself  down 
on  the  heather,  the  earth  somehow  rose 
up  to  meet  the  sky,  and  the  sky  came 
down  to  the  gorse  and  bracken. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  sound, 


save  the  humming  of  the  bees  which  were 
collecting  the  sweets  of  the  heather  and 
talking  busily  about  it.  For  a  long  time 
the  blue  sea-line  was  a  mere  thread,  and 
the  distant  murmur  of  voices  like  music 
far  away. 

Then  some  one  said,  “  I  have  lost  my 
golden  ball.”  And  Allan  started  to  his 
feet. 

The  Princess  Averil. 

“  It’s  quite  true,”  she  continued.  “  I 
have  lost  it.  The  bad  fairies  stole  it  you 
know.” 

“  But  I  don’t  believe - ” 

“  Believe  in  everything  until  you  can 
prove  its  falseness.” 

“  And  you  are — - — ”  He  hesitated. 

“The  fairy  princess,  Averil.” 

He  looked  at  her  long  white  drapery, 
at  the  white  scarf  which  the  moorland 
breeze  carried  on  its  breast  and  spread 
out  behind  her  in  the  shape  of  wings  ;  he 
glanced  at  the  transparent  beauty  of  her 
skin,  at  her  glorious  hair  which  had 
borrowed  the  colouring  of  the  sun,  and 
believing  in  the  beauty  of  one  woman, 
took  the  rest  of  her  people  on  trust. 
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I  have  lost  my  ball,”  she  repeated. 

Did  you  hear  me  say  so  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?”  Allan 
inquired. 

‘  ‘  Come  and  help  me  to  find  it,  of  course. 
It  gives  beauty,  sweet  temper,  and  a  long 
life  to  the  owner  of  it.  That  is  why  the 
bad  fairies  took  it  away.” 

“  I  will  search  for  it,”  cried  Allan,  “  to 
the  ends  of  the  world.” 

The  fairy  held  out  her  hand,  which 
resembled  the  inside  of  a  pink  shell. 

“Come,”  she  cried. 

And  together,  like  two  children,  hand 
in  hand,  they  ran  along  the  moor.  She 
pointed  towards  the  blue  streak  rapidly 
growing  nearer. 

“Over  the  sea,”  she  cried,  and  her 


“  Over  the  sea, 

In  the  search  for  gold, 

With  the  treasure  gained, 

When  the  heart  is  old, 

Which  the  skeleton  hands 
Can  scarcely  hold. 

“  Over  the  sea, 

In  the  autumn  weather 
Far  from -the  moors 
Of  purple  heather, 

And  the  dead  may  laugh 
Since  we  row  together.” 

“The  dead!”  repeated  Allan,  and  he 
peered  down  into  the  water  where  the 
bones  of  men  who  had  been  buried  at  sea 
gleamed  white  and  ghastly,  and  the  skulls 
grinned  at  him. 


|j  voice  was  such  delicate  music  that  Allan 
f  held  his  breath  to  listen. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  ocean,  the 
I  sea  came  to  them.  The  blue  waters  grew 
I  larger,  and  rolled  with  a  tumultuous  roar 

I  to  their  very  feet.  On  it  Allan  saw  a 
I);  curious  white  boat  bearing  no  sail,  and 
|r  empty  save  for  two  white  paddles  made 
||  of  mother-of-pearl.  He  placed  the  Prin- 

|  cess  in  it  and  was  soon  beside  her. 

I I  As  he  held  one  paddle,  and  the  boat 
|  leapt  over  the  water,  he  fancied  he  heard 

her  singing  some  nonsense  that  kept 
■  time  to  the  splash  of  the  paddles. 

“  Over  the  sea. 

By  wind  and  tide, 

The  Prince  had  travelled, 

To  seek  a  bride, 

Near  the  bones  of  the  dead 
The  gulls  deride. 


“  Earth  has  a  fair  surface,”  cried  the 
fairy.  “  Strive  not  to  look  below.” 

“  Over  the  sea,” 
she  began — 

“  In  the  autumn  weather.” 

She  broke  off  and  laughed,  and  pointed 
to  the  distant  shore.  “That  is  the  city 
of  the  bad  fairies,”  she  cried. 

“  But  it  is  white,”  objected  Allan. 

“  Many  bad  things  are.  We  do  not 
detect  sin  by  the  colour  of  it.” 

As  she  spoke,  their  bark  glided  up  a 
tiny  river,  and  stopped  below  a  golden 
bridge. 

The  fairy  held  out  her  hand  again,  and 
they  both  leapt  to  land. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  curious 
city.  Every  house  or  gateway  was 


)> 


“just  then  they  had  reached  the  great  gates  of  the  palace  of  paste. 
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such  as  grow  on  rotten  planks  near  water, 
were  left  in  its  place. 

“  I  assure  you,”  Allan  exclaimed, 
“  that  clock  winked  at  me.” 

“  It  is  quite  possible,”  the 
fairy  said,  “  the  soul  of  some 
imp  may  be  imprisoned  there.” 

All  the  inhabitants  were 
dressed  in  the  quaint  costume 
of  the  middle  ages,  women 
with  tall  head-gear,  and  smart 
pages,  with  hideous  devilish 
expressions,  holding  up  their 
long  trains.  Men  with  peaked 
caps,  with  a  single  feather, 
monstrous  ruffles  round  their 
short  necks,  bright-coloured 
clothes,  and  sticks  that  on 
observation  unrolled  their 
twisted  stems  and  became 
snakes. 

Everything  was  gorgeous 
and  seemingly  beautiful,  but 
on  being  confronted  with  a 
steady  stare  dissolved  itself 
into  the  most  horrible  rags, 
where  rich  apparel  had  been  ; 
or  into  the  parchment  skin  of 
age  in  place  of  the  delicate 
bloom  of  youth,  and  reptiles 
smirked  on  the  necks  and 
shoulders  of  fair  women. 

All  these  curious  people 
tended  in  one  direction. 

“  They  are  going  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  possession  of  the 
golden  ball,”  the  fairy  told 
him;  and  then  added,  “  They 
don’t  recognise  me.  Do 
you  ?  ” 

A  familiar  smile  checked  the 
words  ready  on  his  lips. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  think 
not,”  he  stammered. 

“Why  should  you?”  she 
replied,  and  laughed. 

Just  then  they  had  reached 
th’e  great  gates  of  the  Palace  of 
Paste.  Allan  had  believed  the 
jewelled  towers  to  be  diamonds 
until  the  fairy  glanced  at  them 
and  shook  her  head.  The 
crowd  pushed  and  hustled  and 
forced  their  way  between  the 
great  gates  until  Allan  and  the 
fairy  were  left  to  the  last.  He 
found  the  glare  of  the  jewels 
unbearable  and  put  his  trem¬ 
bling  hands  over  his  eyes. 
Averil  said  nothing,  but  she 
drew  her  gauzy  drapery 


covered  with  precious  stones,  but  the 
moment  you  examined  closely  the  colour 
laded  and  hideous  mud  or  green  weeds, 


“THEY  FF..L  ON  A  TUFT  OF  GRASS  THAT  ROSE  ON  THE 
EARTH  ~lKE  A  HUGE  MUSHROOM  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF 
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closely  round  her,  and  her  wings  seemed 
to  have  disappeared. 

The  next  instant  they  were  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hall  crowded  with  people,  while  a 
terrible  dwarf  stood  over  a  silver  table  on 
which  was  placed  the  golden  ball. 

“  Look  !  ”  the  fairy  whispered.  “  You 
must  push  your  way  to  the  front  and 
seize  it.  Then  return  to  me.” 

“  I  shall  be  killed,”  Allan  objected. 

“  Do  you  not  care  for  me  enough  to 
risk  death  for  my  sake  ?  ” 

“  I  love  you,”  Allan  replied,  and  he 
drew  her  near  the  better  to  kiss  her  before 
he  went. 

But  the  fairy  shook  her  head. 

“  Some  other  time,  Allan,  not  now,” 
and  her  voice  had  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  it 
that  he  remembered  hearing  among  the 
heather.  He  sprang  forward  and  just  as 
the  dwarf  finished  a  long  aimless  speech, 
laid  his  hands  on  the  golden  ball. 

There  was  a  great  cry,  and  the  whole 
company  set  on  him  as  if  to  rend  him  to 
pieces.  He  regained  the  fairy’s  side  and 
fell  at  her  feet  amid  the  screams  and 
howls  of  the  bad  fairies.  “Rise,”  she 
said,  and  the  whole  palace  vanished. 

They  were  alone  in  a  rocky  place, 

mountains  before  them  and  mountains 

behind.  In  a  great  wood  to  one  side 

there  was  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  and 

they  flew  along  the  plain,  hand  in  hand, 

with  the  whole  city  gone  mad  and 

screaming  behind  them.  There  was  a 

curious  pause,  the  fairy  caught  her 

breath,  and  said  “The  lions  !  Run  for  my 

sake — for  your  own.”  The  next  instant 

the  forest  gave  up  its  prey,  and  wild 

animals  of  every  description  came  with 

thuds  that  sounded  like  thunder  (while  the 

bad  fairies  laughed  and  shrieked  with 

delight)  after  the  fugitives.  In  all  the 

ghastliness  of  that  terrible  flight  Allan 

held  the  warm  soft  hand  in  his.  The  skv 

«/ 

borrowed  the  angry  colours  of  a  lurid 
sunset,  streaked  with  heavy  clouds  which 
joined  the  very  mountains  in  pursuit. 
The  trees,  scourged  by  a  mighty  wind, 
swept  after  them,  the  earth  rose  up  and 
confronted  them  at  every  turn,  as  if  pos¬ 
sessed  by  devils  with  a  determination  to 
check  them  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
screaming  populace. 

“There  is  no  hope,”  panted  Allan, 
worn  out  and  sick  at  heart. 

“Take  courage,”  the  fairy  said,  and 
dragged  him  on. 

Ever  nearer  came  the  roar  of  the  wild 


beasts,  and  before  them  suddenly  yawned 
a  wide  chasm,  awful  in  its  depths 
and  unfathomable  darkness.  The  fairy 
shuddered,  and  pausing,  looked  down 
and  then  glanced  back.  In  that  moment 
the  whole  city  full  of  bad  fairies,  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  most  hideous  shapes, 
laughed  in  the  wildest  derision.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  wild  animals  tore  the  earth  up 
as  they  thundered  forward  ;  there  was  a 
sickening  thud  as  Allan  stumbled  near 
the  edge  of  the  deep  chasm,  and  he  could 
feel  the  breath  of  some  beast  on  his 
neck,  when  Averil  cried,  “Jump!”  and 
dragged  him  down  with  her.  They  fell 
on  a  tuft  of  grass  that  rose  on  the  earth 
like  a  huge  mushroom,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit.  The  animals  roared  and  sniffed, 
and  strove  to  creep  down  after  them. 
Behind,  the  sky  shone  as  if  the  city  were 
on  fire,  and  then  their  resting-place  sank 
lower  and  lower,  or  the  rocky  walls  of 
the  chasm  rose,  and  with  a  sickening 
sensation  of  falling  into  the  very  bosom 
of  hell  itself,  Allan  seized  the  fairy’s  hand 
and  drew  her  into  his  arms.  She  did  not 
resist,  but  she  laughed  as  if  with  plea¬ 
sure,  and  then,  just  as  his  lips  sought 
hers*  he  woke. 

Epilogue. 

“You  have  fallen  off  the  bank  of 
heather,”  cried  a  voice. 

He  lay  on  his  back,  and  a  girl  dressed 
in  Grecian  drapery  bent  over  him. 

“  Why,  you  are — Averil,”  he  cried,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  No,  Maud.  Have  you  forgotten 
me  ?  ” 

He  mused  a  moment,  then  he  replied, 
“  But  we  were  friends*  my  cousin — great 
friends.  You  used  to  let  me  kiss  you. 
Do  you  remember  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  but  now  everything  is  changed  ; 
we  are  older  and  wiser.” 

“  Are  we — if  you  love  me  ?  ” 

He  grew  bolder  and  added,  “  I  love 
you.” 

“  That  is  different,”  Maud  admitted, 
blushing  a  pretty  pink.  “  But  you  are 
Paris  you  know,  and  I  am  Venus,  and  I 
have  lost  my  golden  apple.” 

Allan  started. 

“Why,  you  have  it  in  your  hand,”  she 
continued,  “  all  the  time.  Give  it  to 
me.”  * 

“  For  a  kiss,”  Allan  admitted. 

And  she  lifted  her  face  to  his. 


“  Yes. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  IN  PARIS. 

By  EMILY  CRAWFORD 


NEW  Year’s  Day,  the  chief  French 
festival,  comes  down  from  the 
Druids,  from  Pagan  Rome,  and  from  the 
early  Christian  Church.  The  Druids  kept 
the  first  day  of  the  year  with  solemn  cele¬ 
brations  and  festivity.  The  priest  was 
subordinate  to  the  priestess  in  things 
sacerdotal.  More  importance  was 
attached  to  her  vaticinations  when  she 
prophesied.  And  so  New  Year’s  Day 


THE  POSTMAN  BRINGS  A  POSTAL  CALENDAR. 

was  a  red  letter  one  for  the  fair  sex  in  the 
calendar  of  old  Gaul.  In  the  Roman 
world  the  year  was  opened  in  a  general 
fusion  of  the  classes  in  the  Saturnalia, 
the  bondsman  was  for  twenty-four  hours 
as  good  as  his  master,  if  not  better,  and 
had  unlimited  license,  unless  to  runaway. 
The  Church  converted  the  first  day  of  the 
year  into  the  festival  of  the  Innocents — 
124.  January,  1894. 


slain  by  Herod.  New  Year’s  Day  as  the 
French  keep  it  has  tinctures  of  Druidism, 
Pagan  Romanism,  and  of  early  Christianity. 
The  early  Christians  rescued  the  infan; 
from  the  paternal  despotism  sanctioned 
by  Roman  law,  held  it  to  be  a  member  o' 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  placed  it  under 
the  guardianship  of  godparents.  French 
children  have  the  advantage,  in  their  god¬ 
parents,  of  English  children.  On 
New  Year’s  Day  they  are  expected 
to  visit  them,  and  expect  to  receive 
gifts  suitable  to  their  age.  The  re¬ 
lation  gives  pleasure  both  to  the 
rising  and  declining  generations, 
widens  the  family  circle  and  is  a 
tie  that  calls  into  play  the  best 
human  affections. 

What  Gaul,  Rome  and  the  early 
Christians  bequeathed  us  has  been 
so  deeply  modified  by  time  as  al¬ 
most  to  hide  the  threefold  origin  ol 
New  Year’s  Day.  Traces  of  the 
Saturnalia  are  to  be  found  in  the 
freedom  taken  by  servants  in 
soliciting,  in  a  roundabout  way  nc 
doubt,  New  Year’s  gifts.  They 
do  this  by  coming  early  on  New 
Year’s  morning  to  hope  the  open¬ 
ing  year  may  prove  good  and  happy 
to  master,  mistress,  and  their 
children.  The  concierge ,  the  letter- 
carrier,  the  telegraphic-messenger, 
the  woman  who  supplies  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  waiter  who  habitually 
serves  one  at  the  cafe  one 
frequents,  freely  throw  out  sprats 
to  catch  salmon.  One  brings  a  present 
of  a  postal  calendar,  another  a  Saints' 
calendar  convenient  for  name-day  pur¬ 
poses,  the  newspaper  dealer  an  illumi¬ 
nated  list  of  the  Paris  dailies  and  weeklies, 
and  the  waiter  a  few  oranges  wrrapped  up 
in  gaudy  paper.  An  Englishman  with 
property  to  seize  might  as  well  scoff  at 
the  Queen's  writ  as  a  Frenchman  disre- 
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gard  these  polite  summonses  to  show 
himself  generous  in  honour  of  the  New 
Year.  The  struggling  genteel  class  and 
the  stingy  dread  the  return  of  the  festive 
day.  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
tax  and  they  hardly  dare  make 
a  wry  face  when  paying  it.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  place 
filled  by  the  Parisienne  in  New  Year’s 
week  is  a  legacy  inherited  from  her 
Druidical  ancestress  ?  She  does  not  vati¬ 
cinate,  but  she  has  in  most  things  “  the 
best  end  of  the  staff.”  She  is  treated  as 
the  spoiled  child  of  civilisation,  and  she 
takes  pride  in  displaying  the  gifts  that 
are  lavished  on  her.  Gentlemen  approach 
ladies  on  the  opening  day  of  the  year 
as  they  might  idols,  to  the  shrines  of 
which  they  were  bringing  ex  voto  offer¬ 
ings.  Ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  give  the  value  of  tasteful  arrangement, 
of  style,  fancy,  prettiness,  and,  in  short, 
chic  to  otherwise  worthless  trifles.  The 
present  may  also  depend  for  its  value  on 
its  freshness.  Bewilderingly  lovely  to-day, 
it  may  be  a  month  hence,  or  even  a  week 
hence,  mere  rubbish  fit  only  to  cast  into 
the  street  when  the  dust-carts  are  going 
round.  Flowers  arranged  in  beribboned 
baskets,  or  in  endless  fanciful  ways, 
become  more  and  more  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  stronger  sex  pays 
homage  to  the  weaker.  Great  industries 
have  sprung  up  along  the  Riviera  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  supply 
flowers  for  offerings  in  New  Year’s  week. 
Electric  light  has  stepped  in  to  replace 
the  absent  sunbeams  and  triumphed  over 
nature.  The  drawing-room  of  a  lady 
given  to  brilliant  hospitality,  or  of  one 
who  exercises  political  influence,  or  of  the 
wife  of  an  enterprising  publisher,  looks  like 
the  drawing-room  of  a  great  singer  the 
day  after  her  benefit-night.  In  Paris  the 
universal  rule  is  domiant,  donnant.  Young 
bachelors  are  not  freed  from  this  social 
law.  It  is  thought  not  the  right  thing  of 
them  to  accept  invitations  to  dinners  unless 
they  intend  to  make  returns  in  the  shape 
of  New  Year’s  offerings.  Young  English¬ 
men  are  accustomed  in  England  to 
receive  much  and  give  little  or  nothing 
in  return,  unless  perhaps  to  the  servants 
at  the  houses  where  they  are  entertained. 
When  they  fail  to  do  in  Paris  as  Paris 
does,  they  are  cold-shouldered  as  pique - 
assiettes,  or  sponges.  A  young  Frenchman 
known  to  be  in  poor  circumstances  is  not 
expected  to  make  expensive  offerings. 
But  it  is  thought  that  he  should  incon¬ 
venience  himself  to  prove  that  he  is 


sensible  to  the  hospitality  extended  to 
him.  Let  him  stint  himself  in  his  meals 
for  a  short  time,  or  go  occasionally 
without  a  meal,  but  make  a  return  of 
some  sort.  It  must  be  said  that  he 
generally  prefers  to  show  spirit  than  to  act 
meanly. 

The  floral  offering  is  always  a  safe  one 
to  make.  So  is  the  bag  of  bon-bons,  if  it 
bear  the  mark  of  some  great  confectioner. 
The  bag  should  be  tastefully  got  up.  If 
easily  convertible  into  some  pretty  article 
of  drawing-room  decoration,  good  to  sell 
at  a  charity  bazaar,  all  the  better.  It 
should  be  filled  with  fondants,  or  bon-bons 
that  melt  in  the  mouth  and  do  not  try 
teeth  that  may  be  shaky  or  artificial.  One 
can  always  offer  an  objet  d'art,  a  curio, 
a  porcelain  vase,  or  other  ornamental 
vessel,  a  carved  ivory  tankard  or  an  old 
Rouen  tureen,  provided  it  be  filled  with 
flowers.  I  have  just  seen  an  antique 
Swedish  wooden  punch  bowl  dug  out  of  a 
bog  near  Gothenburg  at  a  florist’s,  whither 
it  was  sent  to  be  arranged  as  a  New  Year’s 
offering.  The  wood  is  rudely  carved  and 
painted  a  dark  Indian  red.  The  form  is 
strikingly  original.  It  is  intended  to  set 
in  it  a  tin  jardiniere  with  flowers  of  light 
tones  and  daring  bows  of  ribbons  to 
harmonise  and  contrast  with  the  colour  of 
the  antique  vessel.  “  Soyez  tranquil ,”  said 
the  fleuriste  to  the  person  of  whom  she 
took  the  order,  “  that  will  form  a  whole 
the  very  opposite  of  common-place,  and 
d'un  chic  extraordinaire.”  The  person  for 
whom  she  is  to  arrange  the  punch  bowl  is 
the  son  of  a  Gothenburg  magnate,  M. 
Furstenburg,  and  would  be  one  of  the  first 
tenor  singers  in  the  world  if  he  could  only 
make  up  his  mind  to  cut  his  wealthy  con¬ 
nections  and  go  upon  the  stage. 

A  New  Year’s  gift,  unless  intended  fora 
servant  or  for  one  who  is  in  a  manifestly 
struggling  and  subordinate  position, 
should  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  useful. 
Were  it  useful  it  would  be  ostensibly  a 
payment  rather  than  a  voluntary  tribute  or 
sign  of  homage  to  womanhood.  Rich 
jewellery  should  only  be  presented  (unless 
to  near  kinswomen)  in  some  sort  of 
frivolous  arrangement.  A  pincushion, 
for  instance,  made  of  satins  and  laces 
might  have  the  festoonings  formed  of 
the  latter,  looped  up  with  pearls  and  bril- 
liantSj  or  passed  through  rings  at  the 
four  corners.  Likewise  a  bracelet  might 
be  used  in  lieu  of  a  ribbon  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  a  bundle  of  chocolate  “  cigarettes.” 
Twenty-three  years  ago  Siraudin’s  dolls 
were  stuffed  with  sugar  plums  and  girdled 


with  bracelets  varyin 
ioo  to  30,000  francs. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  not 
commemorated  in  any  Herodian  fashion 
on  New  Year’s  Day  in  France.  Children, 
if  killed,  are  only  “  killed  with  kindness.” 
Lyceums  and  most  other  boarding  high 
schools  are  well  called  gaols.  Well,  there 
isa  universal  gaoldelivery  on  January  31st. 
The  holiday  period,  then  begun,  ends  on 
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which,  mantled  in  many  coloured  adver¬ 
tisements,  stretch  from  the  Madeline 
to  the  Bastille.  Booksellers  on  the 
Boulevards  only  sell  illustrated  books. 
Theatrical  managers  bring  out  or 
revive  plays  suitable  to  the  Innocents 
just  released  from  the  school-gaols. 
Grown-up  people  would  find  but  small 
enjoyment  in  the  sights  and  scenes  and 
the  peculiar  amusements  of  the  week,  if 


NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  IN  PARIS, 
in  worth  from 


Twelfth  night,  Boys  and  Girls  are,  next 
morning,  before  eight  o’clock,  again  under 
lock  and  key.  Christmas  is  the  day  of 
the  tiny  children,  of  children  young 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Christ  Kind  or 
Petit  Noel  comes  down  the  chimney  to  fill 
shoes  laid  on  the  hearthrug  with  toys  and 
sweeties. 

The  Boulevard  Fair  is  the  fair  of  the 
bigger  children,  though  infancy  also  is 
catered  to  by  the  dealers  in  the  booths 


deprived  of  the  company  of  the  young 
folks.  Children  of  all  ages  during 
holidays  enter  more,  in  France,  into  the 
lives  of  parents,  grand-parents,  god¬ 
fathers  and  godmothers,  aunts,  uncles, 
and  elderly  cousins  than  in  England. 
The  youthful,  the  mature,  the  elderly,  the 
old  go  out  together  to  walk,  visit,  see  the 
sights  of  the  town  and  to  finish  up  by 
dining  at  a  restaurant  and  going  to  the 
play.  May  not  this  be  a  reason  why  the 
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French  have  in  speaking  a  power  ot 
expression  which  the  English  might  well 
2nvy  ?  Is  it  the  reason  of  their  freedom 
from  awkward  shyness,  painful  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  aloofness?  The  English 
hoy  or  girl  home  from  school  for  holidays 
is  exiled  to  the  nursery.  The  models 
there  for  verbal  expression  are  bad. 
Solecisms  and  vulgarisms  are  of  course 
picked  up.  The  current  language  is  not 
that  of  the  parlour.  Later  on,  what  was 
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learned  upstairs  in  the  nursery  is  a  cause 
for  chiding,  reproof  and  teasing  down¬ 
stairs.  A  better  colloquial  standard  is 
insisted  upon,  but  when  the  mind  is  no 
longer  wax  to  receive,  and  as  marble  to 
retain. 

New  Year’s  week  is  for  the  ladies  and 
children,  and  New  Year’s  Day  for  the 
humble  and  the  official  world.  Extremes 
thus  meet.  The  First  of  January  is  a 
fearful  day  for  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  has  to  pay  back  in  com¬ 
monplace  utterances  the  commonplaces 
heaped  upon  him  by  hundreds  out  of  the 
three  or  four  thousand  personages  and 
persons  whom  he  receives.  Whatever 


rest  there  may  be  for  others  there  is  none 
for  him.  Ministers  soon  get  through 
their  New  Year’s  receptions  of  permanent 
departmental  and  other  clerks  belonging 
to  their  ministries.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  receives,  besides  the  mayors  of 
Paris,  the  officials  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  ; 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  officialdom 
of  the  law  courts  and  judicature,  and 
a  card  from  “  M.  de  Paris,”  the  public 
executioner.  The  humblest  servant  at 
a  ministry  is  entitled  by  custom  hav¬ 
ing  its  roots  in  the  Saturnalia,  to 
come  and  wish  the  ministers  a  good 
and  happy  year,  and  to  hope  for  a  hand¬ 
some  gratuity.  High  officials  of  the 
department  have  looked  for  promotion  in 
grade  or  in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  more 
subaltern  ones  for  the  simple  red  ribbon 
or  a  rise  of  salary,  or  for  a  gift  of  money 
to  make  up  for  poor  pay  and  known 
as  a  “gratification.”  All  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  what  they  hoped  for  come  with 
bright  faces.  The  minister  often  hardly 
dares  to  face  the  disappointed  ones, 
through  whose  sweet  words  of  congratu¬ 
lation  bitterness  of  soul  transpires.  The 
preparation  of  lists  for  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  the  different  ministries  has 
been  a  fearful  task.  What  was  so  try¬ 
ing  in  it  was  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  Parliamentary  or  fair  backers  of 
candidates  for  entrance  into  the  Legion 
or  for  promotion.  Lists  are  constantly 
revised,  names  are  shuffled  from  one 
minister  to  another,  and  worry  and 
fever  reigns  until  the  lists  are  clinched 
by  presidential  decrees.  Englishmen  who 
have  lived  in  France  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  joy  to  which  the  New  Year’s 
Legion  of  Honour  lists  give  rise  on  the 
successful  side,  or  of  the  despair  they 
cause  to  the  unsuccessful.  The  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  has  on  his  back  all 
savants ,  scientists,  scholarly  professors, 
artists,  composers,  authors,  members  of 
academies,  geographers,  and  so  forth, 
who  want  to  be  decorated  or  promoted. 
Country  doctors  and  pedagogues  are 
satisfied  with  the  Palms  or  violet  ribbon 
of  the  Academy  which  that  Minister 
alone  can  grant.  But  the  others  fight 
furiously  for  red  ribbons.  A  practising 
doctor  of  fifty,  who  is  not  qualified  to 
wear  t-he  red  ribbon,  is  like  a  London 
artist  of  the  same  age,  who  never  had 
a  painting  exhibited  at  Burlington  House. 

There  is  no  other  reason  than  custom 
why  the  official  world  from  top  to  bottom 
should  be  astir  and  given  up  to  ceremonial 
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on  New  Year’s  Day.  When  there  was  a 
despotic  Emperor  at  the  Tuilleries,  with 
the  strongest  army  in  Europe  behind  him, 
the  New  Year’s  levee  was  as  a  political 
barometer.  Diplomatists  watched  at  it 
how  the  Emperor  looked  in  speaking  to 
their  different  colleagues.  A  few  words 
that  he  said  to  Baron  Hubner  at  one  of 
his  New  Year’s  receptions  were  as  the 
cloud  no  larger  than  a  man’s  hand.  The 
words  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Aus¬ 
trian  courses  in  Italy,  but  not  strongly. 
Yet  every  one  felt  they  pointed  to  a  great 
war  and  at  no  distant  period.  M.  Carnot 
could  not  possibly,  were  he  a  theatrical 
man  instead  of  the  most  unassuming  of 
Frenchmen,  set  all  the  stock  exchanges 
quaking  by  a  few  sentences  dropped  in 
speaking  to  an  ambassador.  Every 
great  question  is  threshed  out  before 
being  officially  submitted  to  him.  He 
speaks  .when  he  says  anything  meant  to 
stir  the  Corps  Diplomatique  by  the  advice 
ot  the  foreign  minister  who  stands  at  his 
elbow  as  he  says  it.  In  general  he  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  commonplaces.  What 
is  said  to  him  by  the  head  of  each  body 
that  comes  to  pay  its  respects  has  been 
submitted  on  paper  to  some  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Nuncio  at  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  begins  the  ex¬ 
change  of  flat  compliments,  which  goes 
on  without  interruption  until  seven  in  the 
evening.  New  Year’s  Day  at  the  Elysee 
is  a  collar  and  a  uniform  day.  The 
President  goes  round  the  room  where  the 
diplomatists  are  placed  to  speak  to  the 
heads  of  Embassies  and  Legations.  The 
other  bodies  are  introduced  to  where  he 
stands.  Their  chief  member  addresses 
him  in  their  name  and  he  gives  a  short  and, 
so  far  as  stiff  and  stately  ceremonial 
admits,  pleasant  answer.  They  then  file 
past,  going  out  at  the  door  facing  the  one 
by  which  they  entered.  He  sees  masks  not 
visages,  purple  gowns  of  bishops,  black 
robes  of  pastors,  red  robes  pelerined  with 
ermine  of  judges,  crimson  satin  robes 
faced  with  black  silk  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  black  robes  faced  with  violet, 
or  with  yellow  of  the  learned  and 
professional  bodies,  full  dress  military  and 
naval  uniforms,  mayors,  and  police  magis¬ 
trates  girt  with  tricolored  scarfs,  and, 
occasionally,  a  Montenegrin  or  a  Greek. 
Ladyhood  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  or  only 
represented  by  a  lady  eminent  for  the 
pluck,  sagacity,  constancy  of  purpose  and 
adaptability  with  which  she  accomplished 
scientific  missions.  I  mean  Madame 
Dieulafoy,  who  unburied  the  palace  of 
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Ahasuerus  at  Shushan.  But  she  is 
admissable  at  a  presidential  levee  because 
she  wears  men’s  clothes  and  none  other. 
I  may  add  that,  though  no  longer 
young  and  having  her  hair  cropped^in 
convict  style,  she  looks  in  them  intensely 
and  beautifully  feminine.  Rectors  of  boys’ 
Lyceums  attend  the  levee ;  rectoresses  of 
girls’  schools  of  the  same  class  do  not. 

There  is  not  the  free  and  easy  hand¬ 
shaking  at  the  Elysee,  which  is  one  of 
the  prices  paid  for  the  highest  office  at 
the  W  hite  House.  A  hand-shake  in 
France  is  the  most  ceremonious  thing 
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that  there  is.  It  resembles  the  faint 
pressure  of  fingers  in  a  minuet.  The 
President  presses  the  fingers  of  those 
whom  he  personally  knows  and  highly 
esteems.  To  the  others  he  merely  bows, 
holding  his  right  hand  as  if  he  intended 
placing  it  on  his  heart,  but  when  going  to 
do  so  thought  better  of  it.  In  the  course 
of  a  New  Year’s  afternoon  he  must 
exchange  salutations  with  nearly  four 
thousand  persons.  The  ceremony  over, 
he  is  the  most  jaded  man  in  all  Europe.  A 
family  dinner  ends  the  day.  The  most 
honoured  person  at  it  is  that  good  and 
sweet  old  lady,  M.  Carnot’s  mother. 
The  other  ladies  are  Mesdames  Sadi  and 
Adolph  Carnot  and  their  daughters,  who 
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are  all  married.  Madame  Carnot  appears 
at  the  New  Year’s  lunch,  at  which  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  guests. 

Lord  Lyons’  equipage  and  well-groomed 
dark  bay  horses  were  almost  as  great 
favourites  of  the  New  Year’s  crowd  at 
the  garden  entrance  of  the  Elysee,  as  the 
Queen’s  state  coach  and  cream-coloured 
team.  Prince  Hohenlohe  rode  in  a  shabby 
job  carriage.  Lord  Dufferin  makes  use 
of  a  well-appointed  and  quick  coupe  that 
passes  in  a  crowd  but  bears  being 
scanned. 

There  is  “New  Year’s”  as  there  is 
Queen’s  weather.  Every  one  goes  out 
to  enjoy  it.  One  soul  animates  the 
cheerful  multitudes.  The  whole  town 
is  kaleidoscopic.  I  don’t  know  what 
fairy-land  is  like,  but  if  it  is  a 
land  of  electric  light,  liveliness,  clear 
outlines,  bright-witted  and  easily  pleased 
inhabitants,  toy  booths,  orange  booths, 
and  noise  expressive  of  high  spirits 
unalloyed  by  roughness,  it  must  be  a 
counterpart  of  the  boulevards  on  New 


Year’s  night.  Any  trifle  amuses.  The 
sociable  instinct  surmounts  every  other 
save  the  parental.  Adults  are  as 
little  children  in  freshness  of  feeling 
and  exhilaration.  Money  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  this  out-of-doors  enjoyment. 
Each  one  looks  for  something  novel 
which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  half-pence. 
Novelties  in  the  shape  of  “  puzzles  ”  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poor.  The 
puzzle-inventor  who  works  for  the  New 
Year’s  fair  understands  being  up  to  date. 
His  puzzle  always  deals  with  freshly 
started  topics  or  “questions”  that  every 
one  thinks  he  understands.  There  is 
hardly  ever  a  Cabinet  question  involving 
a  crisis  before  New  Year’s  Day.  Else, 
what  would  become  of  the  lists  drawn  up 
at  ministries  of  those  who  are  to  be 
decorated,  promoted,  or  otherwise  re¬ 
warded  ?  But  there  often  are  crises  abroad. 
The  puzzle-"  questions  ”  of  1894  chiefly 
deal  with  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
and  its  supposed  bearings. 


By  CARMEN  SYLVA,  QUEEN  OF  ROUMANIA. 


WHEN  ascending  the  Prahova  Valley, 
hidden  behind  the  great  Bucegi, 
can  still  be  seen  the  rains  of  Cetalei  Babei, 
or  the  Witch’s  Castle,  rising  like  a  huge 
ninepin  amid  the  everlasting  snowfields 
that  stretch  onwards  towards  the  mighty 
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Here,  in  bygone  days,  when  wolves 
herdedthe  flocks  and  eagles  and  doves  built 
their  nests  side  by  side,  stood  a  stately 
castle  teeming  with  busy  life.  A  perpetual 
sound  of  hammering  filled  the  air,  while 
thousands  of  hurrying  footsteps  were  for 
ever  on  the  move.  At  night  a  brilliant 
light  shone  high  up  in  the  principal  tower, 
whence  issued  a  strange  weird  song,  ever 
keeping  time  to  the  whirr  of  a  mighty 
spinning-wheel. 

People  as  they  passed  would  cast  shy 
and  anxious  glances  upwards,  murmuring 
in  terrified  tones,  “  Ah  !  there  she  is 
spinning  again  !  ”  For  she  who  sat  up 
there  was  a  mighty  sorceress,  to  whom 
the  gnomes  and  cobolds  had  to  bring  gold 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  she 
might  spin  the  golden  threads  for  the 
bridal  veil  which  decks  the  head  of  every 
Roumanian  girl  on  her  wedding  morn. 
Thus  the  precious  metal  was  brought  up 
and  poured  out  beside  her,  and  woe  to 
the  sprite  whose  measure  ran  short  ! — he 


was  mercilessly  jammed  between  the  bark 
and  stem  of  a  giant  tree,  or  hung  up  in 
its  branches  by  his  beard,  where  he  might 
kick  and  shriek,  but  all  in  vain — the  old 
woman  was  deaf  to  his  cries.  This  cruel 
punishment  had  earned  her  the  name  of 
Baba  Coaja,  or  “mother-bark,”  for  she 
was  hard  as  a  dried  crust  and  wrinkled 
like  an  ancient  oak. 

She  alone  knew  how  to  spin  the  fine 
golden  threads,  preparing  and  carefully 
laying  them  by  for  thousands  of  years  to 
come. 

But  Baba  Coaja  did  not  live  alone  in 
her  castle,  she  had  a  beautiful  daughter 
called  Alba,  fair  and  white  as  the  dazzling 
snow  which  covered  the  summit  of  the 
mountains.  Her  skin  was  soft  as  velvet, 
her  brown  eyes  were  dark  and  lustrous, 
and  her  long  silken  hair  glistened  like  the 
gold  threads  spun  by  her  mother. 

She  was  always  kept  shut  up  in  the 
castle,  for  Baba  Coaja  did  not  wish 
any  one  to  see  or  wed  her.  She  had 
plenty  of  work  for  the  girl  to  do,  winding 
the  golden  threads,  and  storing  them 
away  in  the  underground  cellars  for  all 
future  generations. 

But  this  ceaseless  labour  became  very 
weary  and  irksome  to  Alba,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  her  mother  while  spinning  would 
Angus  Halu.  ) 


1  (  Translated,  with  the  Author  s  permission ,  by  Mrs. 
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mutter  and  croon  all  kinds  of  evil  incanta¬ 
tions  and  charms,  so  that  each  bride 
should  have  her  share  of  heartache  and 
sorrow  from  the  time  that  the  golden 
threads  of  the  veil  touched  her  brow  ;  and 
Alba  grieved  sadly  at  all  the  mishaps  so 
ruthlessly  predestined. 

Once  during  her  mother’s  absence  she 
sat  down  at  the  big  wheel,  and  as  she 
span  her  thoughts  dwelt  lovingly  on  her 
work,  while  wishing  good  luck  and 
happiness  to  the  future  wearer,  at  which 
when  Baba  Coaja  returned  she  became 
wild  and  furious.  Beating  her  daughter 
mercilessly  she  cried,  “  Never  shall  you 
wed  until  you  find  the  threads  you  spun 
yourself!”  And  with  these  words  she 
seized  the  skein  and  flung  it  among  the 
rest,  mixing  them  all  together. 

Then  the  old  woman  rejoiced.  Now 
she  should  certainly  keep  her  daughter  at 
home,  for  it  had  been  foretold  at  her  birth 
that  Alba  should  be  very  unhappy  and  die 
young;  but  how  could  this  be  when  she  had 
so  effectually  prevented  the  fatal  golden 
threads  from  ever  resting  on  her  brow? 
The  only  being  on  this  earth  the  old  witch 
cared  for  was  this  lovely  child  of  hers  ; 
but  though  she  decked  her  with  beautiful 
garments  and  gave  her  rare  and  costly 
gems,  she  could  bring  no  colour  to  her 
cheeks  or  laughter  in  her  eyes.  The  one 
thing  the  girl  longed  for  was  freedom,  and 
this  was  denied  her.  How  gladly  would 
she  have  wandered  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  that  covered  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  !  lip  at  the  castle  nothing 
grew  save  the  short  tufted  grass  on  which 
the  sheep  fed,  while  the  winter  was  always 
twice  as  long  as  the  summer.  When  the 
wind  roared  and  stormed  round  the  castle 
as  if  trying  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  Alba’s 
heart  felt  sad  and  heavy,  and  she  would 
sit  before  the  glowing  hearth,  watching 
the  flickering  flames  and  showers  of 
sparks  as  they  flew  up  the  chimney. 

At  other  times  she  would  listen  to 
her  mother’s  weird  songs,  the  humming 
of  the  great  wheel  mingling  with  the 
howling  of  the  storm,  and  wonder  why 
so  much  grief  and  bitterness  should  be 
spun  into  the  brides’  golden  threads.  Why 
should  not  the  people  be  glad  and  happy 
out  in  the  beautiful  sunshine,  where  every¬ 
thing  looked  so  bright  and  gay  ?  But 
she  never  found  any  solution  to  the 
problem. 

When  down  in  the  cellars  she  would 
often  take  the  great  rolls  of  gold, 
which  looked  all  so  exactly  alike,  and 
play  with  them  as  if  imagining  they  were 


real  people,  to  whom  she  would  tell  her 
own  story,  when  they  in  their  turn  would 
relate  all  that  had  happened  to  them  since 
they  had  worn  the  golden  bridal  web.  As, 
however,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  world, 
these  stories  were  all  quite  impossible. 

“  Mother,”  she  asked  one  day,  while 
resting  her  chin  in  her  hand,  “are  all 
human  beings  exactly  like  you  and  me, 
or  have  they  different  figures  and  other 
thoughts  and  ideas  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  ask  about  other  people? 
They  are  all  bad  and  wicked,  and  would 
only  do  you  harm  if  they  once  got  hold  of 
you.” 

“  But,  mother,  the  other  day  a  wonder¬ 
ful  animal  came  up  the  mountain  with  a 
rider  on  its  back,  far,  far  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  our  gnomes  !  He  had  coal 
black  hair,  no  beard,  and  wore  a  crimson 
mantle.  Was  this  not  a  human  being?  ” 

The  old  woman  looked  up  startled. 

“  If  he  should  ever  dare  to  come  up  here 
again  I  will  break  his  neck,  and  those 
down  in  the  valley  shall  never  see  him 
more.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  mother,  do  not  do  so  ! 
He  was  so  grand,  so  beautiful  !  ” 

“  If  you  think  of  him  once  again  I  will 
lock  you  up  in  the  deepest  cellar  and 
make  you  weigh  out  gold  day  and  night. 
As  it  is  you  have  done  nothing  lately  but 
sit  idle  asking  foolish  questions.  Have 
you  not  got  everything'  your  heart  can 
wish  ?  ” 

“  No,  mother.  I  should  so  like  to  have 
just  another  such  beautiful  animal  to  ride 
on.  Here  we  have  only  sheep,  and  one 
cannot  sit  on  them.” 

“You  foolish  child  !  What  next  would 
you  want  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  it  would 
be  at  the  risk  of  your  life  to  ride  up  here  ? 
The  grass  is  slippery,  the  precipices  deep 
and  dangerous  ;  one  false  step  and  you 
would  lie  crushed  at  the  bottom.” 

Alba  wondered  why  it  should  be  dan¬ 
gerous  for  horses  when  sheep  walked 
along  so  safely,  but  to  this  also  she  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer,  for  she  was  afraid  to 
question  her  mother  again.  The  little 
gnomes  appeared  to  her  more  ugly  than 
ever,  and  she  could  hardly  bear  the  sight 
of  the  gold.  She  thought  only  of  the 
beautiful  horse  and  the  handsome  youth 
who  was  to  lose  his  life  if  ever  he  appeared 
near  the  castle  again.  Why  did  her 
mother  wish  to  kill  him  ?  But  to  this 
also  she  could  get  no  answer,  however 
much  she  thought  about  it. 

A  few  days  later  the  beautiful  youth 
rode  up  the  mountain  again.  He  was 
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curious  to  find  out  who  lived  in  the  great 
big  castle  whose  walls  were  fashioned  out 
of  the  solid  rock. 

He  was  a  king’s  son  and  a  king  himself, 
and  young  Porfirie  was  not  used  to  being 
thwarted.  His  brave,  strong  nature 
revelled  in  over¬ 
coming  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers. 

When  his  mother 
spoke  to  him 
of  marriage  he 
replied  that  she 
need  not  trouble 
to  send  forth 
any  stately  em¬ 
bassies.  He 
would  win  his 
bride  for  him¬ 
self,  were  she 
surrounded  by 
dragons  or 
chained  to  a 
|  rock. 

Alba  had  been 
busy  all  the 
morning  winding 
off  large  reels  of 
golden  thread, 
and  had  now 
gone  up  to  her 
chamber  to  dress, 
j  and  so  pass 
away  tho  time. 
i  She  bathed  her 
face  and  hands 
to  wash  away 
the  touch  of  the 
hated  gold,comb- 
i;  ed  her  long 
silky  hair,  twin¬ 
ing  a  double  row 
of  pearls  in  it,' 
and  placed  a 
fresh  Alpine  rose 
at  one  side. 

Over  her  soft 
white  garment, 
which  was  clasp¬ 
ed  at  the  waist 
by  a  golden 
girdle,  she  hung 
a  green  velvet 
mantle,  caught  up  at  each  shoulder  with 
strings  of  pearls.  Round  her  snowy 
throat  gleamed  an  emerald  necklace,  each 
stone  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  a  gift 
from  the  little  gnomes  ;  and  as  she  fastened 
it  she  looked  in  the  glass,  but  she  could 
not  see  how  her  golden  hair  shimmered 
and  glistened  as  it  spread  over  the  green 


velvet  mantle.  No  ;  either  she  could  not 
see  properly  or  her  glass  spoke  falsely, 
for,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 
cried  :  “  Alas,  alas  !  how  ugly  I  am  !  oh  ! 
how  ugly  !  No  doubt  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  my  mother  hides  me  from  all  the 


world,  and  gives  me  beautiful  clothes  and 
jewels  fit  for  a  queen,  to  make  me  forget 
howr  ugly  I  am.” 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  horse’s 
hoof  on  the  rocks  beneath  rang  clearly 
through  the  air,  and  with  terror-struck 
eyes  the  girl  beheld  approaching  the  youth 
whose  life  was  to  be  sacrificed  if  he  ven- 


“  SHE  BATHED  HER  FACE  AND  HANDS  TO  WASH  AWAY  THE  TOUCH  OF  THE 
HATED  GOLD,  COMBED  HER  LONG  SILKY  HAIR,  TWINING  A  DOUBLE  ROW  OF 
PEARLS  IN  IT,  AND  PLACED  A  FRESH  ALPINE  ROSE  AT  ONE  SIDE.” 
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tured  near  the  castle  again.  He  must  be 
warned  at  any  price  ere  it  was  too  late. 
Like  a  frightened  deer  she  flew  down  the 
mountain  side,  with  mantle  flowing  and 
streaming  hair,  which  seemed  to  catch 
the  sunbeams  as  she  ran. 

The  young  king  saw  her  flying  down 
the  rocks  ;  her  feet  seemed  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground,  and  he  reined  in  his 
horse,  lost  in  silent  wonderment.  What 
princely  maid  was  this  ?  What  mountain 
fairy  flying  thus  towards  him  ?  And  as 
she  came  nearer,  wildly  waving  both  her 
arms,  she  cried  breathlessly:  “Back, 
back  !  come  not  one  step  nearer  !  It  will 
be  your  death  !  ” 

“And  if  it  were  my  death,”  he  cried, 
“  so  would  I  joyfully  die,  my  eyes  having 
beheld  the  most  beautiful  maiden  on 
earth.” 

Alba  paused  before  him.  A  slight 
colour  suffused  her  cheeks,  as  with  wide- 
opened  eyes  she  questioned:  “Am  I 
beautiful  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  more  than  beautiful.  So  perfect, 
so  lovely,  with  that  golden  hair  and  those 
lustrous  eyes  that  from  this  moment,  fair 
maid,  I  love  you  to  all  eternity,  and  will 
gladly  lay  down  my  life  for  you.” 

“And  I  too  love  you,”  replied  Alba 
innocently,  not  knowing  that  in  the  world 
one  must  not  always  say  to  others  all  one 
thinks.  “  But  oh  !  do  not  call  my  hair 
golden,  for  gold  is  so  ugly.” 

“  Ugly  !  ”  cried  Porfirie.  “It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  so. 
Have  you  then  seen  so  much  of  it  that 
you  find  it  ugly  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes  ;  I  see  nothing  but  gold  at 
home.  Instead  of  green  trees,  only  gold  ; 
instead  of  flowers,  gold ;  instead  of 
people,  gold  ;  nothing  but  gold.  Oh, 
such  heaps  and  heaps  !  ”  and  she  spread 
out  her  arms,  turning  round  in  a  circle. 

“  Oh,  how  much  rather  would  I  ride  on 
that  beautiful  animal.  I  have  never  seen 
a  horse  before  ;  may  I  touch  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  touch  him  and  stroke  him, 
and  then  mount  up  beside  me,  and  you 
shall  ride  as  long  as  you  like.” 

So  saying  he  bade  her  place  her  foot  on 
his,  and  grasping  both  her  hands  in  his, 
he  drew  her  up  on  to  the  saddle  in  front 
of  him,  placing  his  arm  round  her.  He 
thought  she  would  be  frightened  when 
the  horse  moved  ;  but  no,  in  her  utter 
innocence  she  knew  no  fear.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  permitted  he  spurred  on  his 
horse  and  away  they  flew,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and  over  the  flowery 
meadows. 


Alba  clapped  her  hands,  joyfully  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “Faster!  still  faster  !  ”  Thus 
they  approached  the  town  through  which 
they  had  to  pass  ere  reaching  the  palace. 
Then  as  they  rode  slowly  through  the 
streets  a  sudden  fear  took  possession  of 
her. 

“Are  all  these  human  beings?”  she 
asked,  pointing  to  the  people.  “And 
does  not  the  wind  blow  down  those  little 
houses  ?  ” 

“  No,”  laughingly  replied  Porfirie  ;  “  for 
here  the  wind  does  not  blow  so  fiercely  as 
up  in  the  mountains.”  Then  turning  to 
the  crowds  he  cried  :  “  See,  my  people. 
Here  I  bring  you  your  queen.  This  is  a 
wonderful  blossom  that  I  have  gathered 
from  the  mountains.” 

“  But  I  am  no  queen,”  said  Alba,  some¬ 
what  terrified. 

“  I  am  a  king,  and  as  you  will  be  my 
wife  you  will  become  a  queen.” 

“  Your  wife  !  Why,  my  mother  said  I 
was  never  to  wed  any  man.” 

“  She  only  said  that  because  she  knew 
that  you  must  belong  to  me  alone.” 

“Then  you  are  not  wicked  and 
cruel ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed  I  am  not.” 

“Then  you  cannot  be  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  ?  ”  cried  Alba. 

“  Nay,  but  indeed  I  am ,”  laughed 
Porfirie. 

“  But  my  mother  says  that  all  men  are 
bad,  and  that  I  must  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.” 

‘ ‘  Who  is  your  mother  ?  ”  he  questioned. 

“I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  she 
lives  up  there  in  the  castle  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  spins  gold,”  she  replied. 

“  Spins  gold  !  for  what  purpose  ?  ” 

“  For  the  brides’  veils  ;  but  I  will  have 
no  gold  at  my  wedding,”  added  Alba 
quickly,  placing  both  hands  on  her  head, 
as  if  to  ward  off  evil. 

“  I  fear  that  can  hardly  be,  sweet  one,” 
said  Porfirie.  “  You  know  it  is  the 
custom,  and  all  the  people  would  think  it 
strange  and  wrong.  But  never  fear,  dear 
one,  no  harm  shall  come  near  you.  Here 
we  are  at  home,”  he  continued,  as  they 
entered  the  courtyard,  “and  now  be 
friendly  with  my  mother.” 

“Is  she  old  and  ugly  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  !  She  is  beautiful  and  proud. 

“  What  is  proud  ?  ”  asked  Alba. 

Porfirie  gazed  into  her  eyes — they  were 
clear  and  pure  as  the  sunshine.  He 
pressed  the  maiden  to  his  heart  ;  then, 
throwing  the  reins  to  a  servant,  he  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  tenderly  lifting  Alba 


ALL  ROSE  FROM  THEIR  WORK  AND  GAZED  WITH  JOYFUL  SURPRISE  AT  THE  BEAUTIFUL  COUPLE 

IN  THE  DOORWAY.” 
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from  the  saddle,  took  her  hand  and  led 
her  up  the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps. 

They  entered  a  large  hall  where  sat  a 
tall  and  stately  lady  surrounded  by  many 
maidens  spinning  lovely  yellow  silk.  All 
rose  from  their  work  and  gazed  with 
joyful  surprise  at  the  beautiful  couple  in 
the  doorway,  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun. 

“  Here,  mother,”  cried  Porfirie,  “  is 
your  dear  daughter  and  my  own  sweetest 
bride.  I  have  brought  her  down  from 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  clouds. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  yet  that  she  is  not 
an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  regions, 
and  may  at  any  moment  spread  her 
wings  and  fly  away  from  us.” 

“Oh,  beautiful  lady,”  cried  Alba,  sink¬ 
ing  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  who 
graciously  raised  her,  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  her  brow  ;  “  and  you  too  spin 
like  my  mother,  only  what  you  spin  is 
much  more  beautiful  and  delicate,  like 
snowflakes  and  leafy  blossoms.” 

“  What  then  does  your  mother  spin  ?  ” 
asked  the  Queen. 

“  Oh,  always  that  hard,  ugly  gold  !  ” 

“  Gold  !  ”  rose  like  a  cry  all  round  the 
circle.  Many  laughed  and  did  not  believe 

“  Can  you  too  spin  gold  ?  ”  they  asked. 

“  I  can,  but  I  must  not.” 

“Must  not?  Why?” 

Alba  opened  her  lips  to  tell  the  words 
her  mother  muttered  while  spinning,  but 
suddenly  a  strange  fear  took  possession 
of  her,  and  she  felt  how  angrily  they 
would  all  look  at  her  if  they  heard  of  the 
evils  and  misfortunes  that  were  spun  into 
their  bridal  veils.  And  yet  with  it  all, 
these  wicked  people  against  whom  her 
mother  had  always  warned  her,  how  kind 
and  loving  they  seemed  ;  far,  far  kinder 
than  her  mother,  of  whom  the  little 
cobolds  stood  in  such  terrible  fear. 

She  was  relieved  from  her  painful  em¬ 
barrassment  by  one  of  the  girls  saying 
half  whisperingly,  “  Your  dress  is  velvet, 
real  white  velvet !  ” 

“And  your  jewels!  Who  gave  '  you 
those  beautiful  jewels  ?  ”  asked  another 
somewhat  louder. 

“Some  of  my  friends,”  replied  Alba. 
“  Would  you  like  to  have  them  ?  I  have 
plenty  more  such  toys  at  home  ;  ”  and 
loosening  the  emeralds  from  her  neck 
she  gave  each  girl  one.  She  would  have 
done  the  same  with  the  pearls,  but  the 
Queen  stopped  her. 

“  Are  your  friends  then  so  rich  ?”  she 
asked. 


“  I  do  not  know.  What  is  being  rich  ? 
They  bring  up  these  things  in  great  sacks 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  when 
they  do  not  bring  enough  they  are 
punished.” 

At  this  the  Queen’s  face  darkened 
visibly.  She  drew  her  son  aside,  saying, 

“  This  maiden  is  none  other  than  the 
daughter  of  that  terrible  witch  Baba 
Coaja.  Take  her  back  again  quickly 
whence  you  brought  her.  She  will  only 
bring  misfortune  to  this  house.” 

“Anything  but  that,  mother,”  said  the 
young  King  turning  deathly  pale.  “  I 
love  this  fair  innocent  girl  with  all  my 
soul,  with  every  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins,  and  with  every  breath  I  draw  ! 
To  live  without  her  were  death  !  Were 
she  Baba  Coaja  herself,  I  could  not  part 
from  her  !  ” 

The  Queen  sighed  heavily.  Then  she 
ordered  a  chamber  to  be  prepared  for  the 
maiden  beside  her  own,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  next  day. 

As  the  time  drew  near,  the  Queen 
wished  to  deck  her  new  daughter  with 
her  own  hands,  but  she  had  a  stiff  battle 
to  fight  over  the  golden  web.  Alba 
would  not  have  it  touch  her  head.  Like 
a  frightened  doe  she  fled  through  the 
castle,  threw  herself  on  the  ground,  hid 
beneath  the  rugs  that  covered  the  divans, 
and  with  tears  and  prayers  entreated  that 
she  might  be  spared.  Would  not  the 
Queen  cover  her  with  one  of  her  own 
beautiful  silk  webs  instead  of  that  terrible, 
terrible  gold  ? 

But  while  she  thus  kneeled  and  wept, 
the  Queen  beckoned  to  two  of  her  attend¬ 
ants,  who  held  her  hands  while  the 
golden  veil  was  fastened  on  her  head. 
They  all  expected  an  outburst  of  anger 
and  despair.  But  Alba  was  quite  still. 
Pale  as  death,  she  bowed  her  lovely  head 
beneath  the  golden  burden.  “  You  are 
harder  than  my  mother,”  she  said  ;  “  she 
would  not  let  me  wed  any  man,  lest  evil 
might  befall  me  ;  you  have  called  down 
misfortune  on  my  head.” 

No  one  understood  these  words,  and  . 
Alba  could  not  be  brought  to  explain 
their  meaning,  which  still  further  increased 
the  feeling  of  mistrust  against  her.  She 
looked  so  pale  and  sad  that  the  people 
no  Jonger  recognised  the  bright  joyous 
maiden  of  the  day  before,  and  not  all 
the  loving  words  and  caresses  of  her 
young  husband  were  able  to  chase  away 
the  clouds  from  her  brow. 

At  Court  nothing  else  was  spoken  of 
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but  the  countless  treasures  of  the  young 
Queen,  and  many  of  the  King’s  friends 
urged  him  to  get  a  nearer  sight  of  them. 
He  did  not  trouble  much  about  the 
treasures  ;  he  only  longed  to  bring  back 
the  smiles  to  his  young  bride’s  face,  and 
fancied  that  if  he  were  to  bring  her  the 
things  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  she 
might  be  bright  and  merry  again  ;  for  she 
only  smiled  sadly  at  the  stones  the  others 
called  jewels,  and  could  not  believe  that 
they  were  of  any  value. 

But  when  she  heard  that  Porfirie 
thought  of  returning  to  the  castle,  she 
was  terribly  frightened,  and  begged  and 
entreated  him  not  to  go.  “  It  will  be 
your  death,  and  I  shall  never,  never  see 
you  more  !  ” 

Porfirie,  however,  would  not  be  dis¬ 
suaded.  The  greater  she  depicted  the 
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clouds  that  the  unfortunate  men  could  not 
protect  themselves,  and  at  last  lost  all 
trace  of  their  way.  Most  of  them  fell 
down  the  steep  precipices,  but  the  young 
King,  fired  with  passion  and  revenge, 
advanced  close  up  to  the  castle  to  try  and 
reach  the  old  hag.  Here,  however,  he 
became  so  completely  enveloped  that  he 
could  not  stir  hand  or  foot,  and  was  soon 
entirely  buried  in  the  snow. 

Then  BabaCoaja  gave  a  fiendish  laugh. 
“  Ha — ha  !  I  have  won  the  day  !  Now 
my  pretty  bird  will  return  here  to  look  for 
him — but  she  will  have  to  stay  with  me  ! 

I  shall  have  my  child  back  again  ;  she 
shall  not  remain  in  the  wicked  world,  and 
among  the  people  whom  I  hate  !  ” 

And  even  as  she  spoke,  Alba,  faint  and 
weary,  in  her  white  velvet  dress,  now 
covered  with  dust,  came  up  the  mountain. 


I 
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OF  THEIR  WAY.” 
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U  dangers  that  awaited  him,  the  more 
anxiously  did  he  long  to  brave  them  all  ; 
;!  and  early  in  the  morning,  while  she  was 
still  wrapped  in  slumber,  he  departed 
secretly,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  he  rode  up  to  Baba  Coaja’s  castle. 

The  old  woman  quickly  spied  him  while 
\  still  at  a  distance. 

“A  curse  be  upon  thee!”  she  cried, 
“  for  having  carried  off  my  child  in  order 
to  make  her  unhappy  !  There — there  ! 
satisfy  thy  greed,  which  drives  thee  back 

I  to  me,  thou  miscreant  !  I  never  asked 
thee  to  come  ;  but  since  thou  art  here — 
there  —take  what  thou  earnest  for  !  ” 

With  these  words,  she  showered  down 
jewels  in  endless  quantity  on  the  horse- 
j  men.  But  as  the  precious  stones  passed 
through  the  air,  they  were  turned  into 
1  snow  and  ice,  and  swirled  down  in  such 


“Where,  where  is  he  — my  husband?” 
she  cried,  with  lips  blanched  and  trem¬ 
bling. 

“  So  !  ”  exclaimed  Baba  Coaja  ;  “  you 
ran  away  from  me  with  a  stranger,  and 
now  you  return  and  ask  not  for  me  but 
him  ?  Well — he  is  not  here.” 

“  He  is,  he  is  !  I  traced  his  footsteps  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  snow  !  Oh,  mother, 
where  have  you  hidden  him  ?  ” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  laughed  the  witch,  “  you  are 
right.  He  never  got  any  further  than  the 
snow.  He  was  smothered  benedth  your 
jewels.” 

With  a  piercing  scream  Alba  threw 
herself  on  the  glistening  ground,  and 
began  wildly  tearing  away  the  snow  with 
her  hands.  But  all  in  vain  ;  the  massive 
white  covering  which  shrouded  her  be¬ 
loved  was  frozen  too  hard  !  Uttering  a 
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wild  heart-broken  cry,  “  Mother,  mother, 
you  have  killed  your  child  !  ”  Alba  fell 
down  dead  on  the  cold  white  ground. 

Then  Baba  Coaja  hurled  forth  a  curse 
so  deep  and  loud  that  the  mountain  shook 
to  its  very  foundation,  and  the  castle 
crumbled  to  the  ground  burying  the  witch 
and  her  treasures  beneath  its  ruins. 

But  on  the  spot  where  Alba  had  breathed 
out  her  innocent  young  life,  a  fair  white 
flower,  with  soft  white  velvet  leaves, 
blossomed  forth,  known  as  Alba  Regina  or 
Edelweiss.  It  is  only  found  on  the  edge 
of  the  everlasting  snowfields,  and  is  to 
this  day  the  symbol  of  all  true  love. 


Some  day,  perhaps,  the  glistening  snow 
will  again  change  into  precious  stones, 
when  a  fair  and  spotless  maiden  treads 
over  its  pure  cold  surface.  But  mean¬ 
while  the  precious  golden  web  spun  by 
Alba  is  still  eagerly  searched  for  ;  each 
bride,  in  turn,  hoping  she  may  be  the 
lucky  finder.  They,  therefore,  do  not 
fear  the  golden  threads,  despite  the  un¬ 
uttered  imprecations  interwoven  with 
them,  for  each  one  trusts  and  believes 
that  her  bridal  veil  may  contain  the  skein 
which  will  bring  luck  and  happiness  as 
her  portion. 
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II.— A  CHAT  WITH  THE  SACRED  IBIS 
By  PHIL  ROBINSON. 


I  WAS  passing- by  the  Nig-ht  Heron’s  pond 
when  a  g-entle  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  the  wirenetting- arrested  my  attention. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  Mahomet’s  bird, 
the  dove  of  Mecca,  whom  the  Prophet 
blessed,  and  who,  as  “  the  good  fairy  of  the 
mimosa,”  flies  to-day  unharmed  about  the 
tents  of  the  hungriest  and  poorest  Arabs, 
a  gentle  bird  of  tranquil  plumage  and 
soothing  note.  It  was  sitting  on  a  bough 
close  to  the  wires  and  looking  at  me. 
But  the  voice  that  I  had  heard  came  again, 

,  from  a  stone  hard  by,  and  then  I  saw  that 
'  it  was  the  ibis  of  Egyptian  worship. 

“What  ails  you,  sacred  thing?”  I 
asked. 

“  The  top  of  this  stone  is  round,”  it  said, 

I  “  and  I  cannot  build  a  nest  on  it.  The 
sticks  slip  off  and  the  grasses  blow  away, 
and  I  wish  that  I  were  dead.” 

“But  why  not  try  a  flat  stone?”  I 
124.  January,  1894. 


ventured  to  ask.  “  Then  the  sticks  will 
stay  and  the  grasses  will  stop,  and  life 
will  be  worth  your  living.” 

“  But  there  is  no  mystery  about  building 
nests  on  flat-topped  stones,”  said  the  ibis  ; 
“and  everybody  says  I  am  ‘the  bird  of 
mystery.’  I  hear  them  say  so  as  they 
pass.” 

“  Yes,  gentle  fowl,  so  you  are,  the  Bird 
of  Mystery,  but  the  mystery  has  been  dead 
these  many  centuries,  and  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  shrines  of  Isis.  And  now¬ 
adays  round-topped  stones  will  not  hold 
nests,  not  even  yours,  old  worker  of 
miracles  in  the  long-ago  days  of  Den- 
dera.” 

“Yet  they  call  me  the  Sacred  Ibis 
still.” 

“True,  my  pied  divinity.  Yet  you  are 
not  alone,  even  here  in  Regent’s  Park,  in 
your  change  of  fortunes.  If  you  could  . 

c  c 
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only  come  with  me  to  the  Monkey  House 
I  would  show  you,  looking-  wofully  among 
the  straw  for  a  nut  that  lie  has  lost,  the 
green  monkey  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  once 
a  god  in  ‘  mad  Egypt,’  no  less  a  one 
(whisper  his  name  under  your  breath)  than 
Thoth  himself,  revered  in  hoary  Memphis 
as  the  life-giver,  whose  effigy  dignified  the 


should  not  try  to  live  up  to  our  traditions. 
Thoth  (speak  not  his  name  aloud)  should 
not  squabble  with  common  long-tailed 
monkeys  for  gingerbread.” 

“Or  look  at  Pthah  again.  What  di¬ 
vinity  in  Egypt  could  stand  against  him  ? 
Wise  men  nowadays  call  him  ‘  the  pigmy 
baboon,’  but  he  was  once  the  god  of 
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obelisks  ot  Luxor,  and  whose  person  was 
the  central  sanctity  of  a  hundred  fanes. 
Yet  to-day  men  call  him  “  the  green  mon¬ 
key  of  Ethiopia,”  and  he  steals  hats  off 
the  heads  of  passing  children,  and  wrang¬ 
les  with  common  monkeys  over  crumbs 
of  gingerbread.” 

There  is  no  reason,”  said  the  pensive 
ibis,  “why,  if  the  realities  are  dead,  we 


learning,  and  without  him  Hermopolis 
would  have  been  desolate  indeed.  Was 
lie  not  the  holder  of  the  scales  on  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  dead,  more  potent 
lbls>  e\en  than  yourself,  as  the  guardian 
ot  all  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  ?  Yet 
I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago  making 
merry  over  a  shred  of  a  tattered  parasol, 
the  very  picture  of  an  idiot,” 


1 
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“  Because  we  have  come  down  in  the 
world  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  forget 
our  self-respect,”  said  the  Fowl  of  Mystery 
sententiously. 

“  Certainly  not.  And  look,  who  comes 
here,  in  a  shabby  tabby  coat,  and  ears 
all  disreputably  frayed,  hungrily  eying 
the  sparrows  on  the  railings  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  cat,”  said  the  ibis. 

“  Yes,  and  once  the  most  sacred  thing 
in  all  Bubastis.  But  the  days  are  long 
gone  by  when  to  bury  a  spiced  cat,  pro¬ 
cessions  of  white-robed  priests,  crowned 
with  acacias,  went  down,  with  the  clash- 
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explain  to  people  that  the  scarlet  ibis  is 
not  the  Sacred  ibis.  Nearly  everybody 
makes  this  mistake.  They  read  my  name 
on  the  label  and  then  look  about  for  me, 
and  because  I  am  black  and  white  and  the 
other  is  all  red  they  think  it  must  be  the 
other.  I  don’t  mind  them  saying  ‘  Isn’t 
it  beautiful  ’  ?  but  I  do  wish  they  wouldn’t 
think  it  was  me.” 

“  Never  mind  what  those  people  say, 
they  call  the  flamingoes  pelicans.  It  was 
only  an  hour  or  so  ago  a  man  with  his 
wife  and  weary  family  came  up  to  this 
very  enclosure  and  read  off  the  names, 
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ing  of  cymbals  and  the  singing  of  the 
temple  choirs,  between  long  aisles  of 
reverent  folk,  out  through  the  city  gates 
to  the  catacombs  under  the  rocks.  No¬ 
body  spices  dead  cats  nowadays  ;  few 
even  bury  them,  except  the  parish.” 

“  You  are  speaking  of  things  I  do  not 
understand.  But  I  wish  this  stone  were 
flat  on  the  top.” 

“Well,  there  is  one  over  there  that  is 
as  flat  as  it  can  be.  Why  not  take  that 
one?” 

“  Because  it  belongs  to  a  scarlet  ibis. 
And  that  reminds  me.  I  wish  you  would 


‘  mandarin  ducks,  Barbary  turtle-doves, 
black-headed  gulls  ’  (those  were  the 
names  that  were  up  on  the  side  of  the 
enclosure  where  he  was  standing),  and 
there  they  stood,  the  whole  family,  look¬ 
ing  at  ibises,  flamingoes,  spoon-bills, 
night-herons,  and  egrets,  wondering 
which  were  the  mandarin  ducks  and 
which  were  the  Barbary  turtle-doves.  At 
last  one  child  asked  the  question,  and 
nobody  replied,  and  after  an  interval  of 
gloomy  contemplation  of  the  length  of 
the  flamingoes’  legs,  they  passed  on  their 
way  silent,  uninformed,  brain-weary 
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with  the  long'  clay  s  variety  of  reptile, 
beast,  and  bird.  Had  they  met  a  whale 
on  foot  they  would  not  have  been  ex¬ 
cited.  And  all  the  man  said  was,  ‘  they 
look  to  have  a  good  time  of  it.’  And 
so  you  have,  you  know.” 

“  Oh  yes,  we  are  comfortable  enough, 
but  don’t  you  think  we  are  rather 
mixed  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see,  there  isn’t  room  in 
the  gardens  to  give  each  of  you  an  en¬ 
closure  as  large  as  this,  and  surely  you 
are  better  off  than  the  birds  opposite,  or 


head  plumes  are  to  this  day  the  insignia 
of  royalty.  The  flamingoes,  again,  what 
can  be  more  courtly  than  they,  or  more 
magnificent  when  they  spread  their 
wings  ?  Will  you  listen  to  a  little 
poetry  ?  ” - 

The  ibis,  hurriedly,  “  They  are  pro¬ 
digiously  greedy  about  the  shrimps, 
though,  when  they  are  hungry.  Look  at 
them  now,  refusing  to  let  the  spoonbill 
even  see  what  is  in  the  buckets.  Some¬ 
times  I  only  get  those  that  they  drop  in 
the  water  and  are  too  lazy  to  fish  out 


GULLS. 
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even  than  the  eagles,  who  carr  only  fly 
from  the  ground  to  the  perch,  and  from 
the  perch  to  the  ground  again.  Here 
you  can  have  a  good  flight.  Besides,  if 
your  company  is  ‘  mixed,’  you  have  some 
notable  companions.  There  are  the 
egrets.” 

“Wretched  creatures!  They  will  not 
let  any  of  us  have  peace,  and  as  for  the 
night  herons,  they  addled  all  their  eggs 
because  the  egrets  would  not  let  them 
sit  quietly  upon  their  nests.  They  are 
going  to  be  sent  away.” 

“But  they  are  illustrious  birds,  and 
among  the  aristocracy  of  fowls.  Their 


again,  unless  we  actually  go  and 
pick  them  out  ’  of  the  flamingoes’ 
beaks.” 

“The  spoonbills,  again,  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  the  peerage — Lord  Spoonbill 
sounds  as  if  it  came  straight  out  of  Sir 
Bernard’s  Bible  or  Thackeray — and  their 
manners  are  very - ” 

Here  the  ibis  burst  out  laughing,  for 
jusf  at  that  minute  the  two  spoonbills, 
having  both  got  hold  of  the  same  piece 
of  meat,  were  dancing*  ridiculouslv  on  the 
tips  of  their  toes,  with  their  beaks 
touching,  and  their  necks  stretched  out 
to  the  utmost.  At  last  one  let  go  to 
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demonstrate,  and  the  other  at  once 
swallowed  the  meat. 

“Yes,  their  manners  are  very - as 

you  said.” 

“The  night  herons,  again,  they  belong 
to  a  family  that  has  been  ennobled  from 
the  first,  and  you  cannot  call  mandarins 
of  ducks  plebeians.  Isn’t  that  good 
company  enough  ?  And,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying  it,  this  enclosure  of 
yours  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
Gardens  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
birds  are,  as  you  complain,  so  ‘mixed.’ 
Nor  can  I  imagine  anything  being  de- 
vised,  within  the  same  space,  of  greater 
beauty  and  interest.  You  may  laugh  at 
those  gulls  ;  but  not  all  your  sanctity, 
my  ibis,  nor  yet  the  plumage  of  your 
.  scarlet  cousins,  nor  the  wonders  of  the 
flamingoes,  attract  more  sympathy  than 
do  those  two  common  birds.  For  they 
have  young  ones  in  their  nest,  and  the 
possession  of  those  small  black-spotted 
puffballs  does  more  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  human  beings  who  come  to  look  at  you 
than  everything  else  put  together.  The 
mother’s  furious  defence  of  her  young 
ones,  the  absurd  impetuosity  of  her 
attacks,  and  the  ferocious  vigour  of  her 
language,  delight  all  lookers-on.  The 
father  too  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
applause,  though  he  only  sits  by  on  a 
stone  and  shouts  bravo  !  leaving  his  wife 
to  do  the  hard  work — and  how  well  she 
does  it.  You  would  think,  looking  at 
her,  she  had  eyes  for  nothing  about  her. 
Yet  she  has  drawn  a  mother’s  circle 
round  those  precious  little  babies  ot  hers, 
and  woe  to  the  bird,  great  or  small, 
innocent  or  guilty,  that  puts  a  fraction  ot 
;  a  toe  within  that  magic  ring  ;  the  mother 
i  swoops  straight  at  the  offender  with  such 
fierce  anger  in  her  voice,  that  he  has  to 
go  at  once,  and  without  standing  on  the 
order  of  his  going. 

“The  doves  too  are  all  nested,  and 
filling  the  upper  air  with  their  cooing ; 
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they  give  to  the  whole  enclosure  a  happy 
home-life  look  and  sound  that  is  very 
attractive,  and  brings  into  a  more  familiar 
and  domestic  harmony  all  the  strange 
exotic  birds  that  are  grouped  about  the 
pools,  and  that  in  themselves  conjure  up 
only  vague  visions  of  African  rivers  and 
Asiatic  solitudes.  The  combination  is 
singularly  fine,  and  I  cannot  remember  in 
any  public  gardens  in  any  part  of  the 
world  so  complete,  so  beautiful  a  scene 
as  this  night  heron’s  pond  of  yours.  To 
sit  here  in  the  shade  and  shelter  of  this 
canopy  of  cleverly-trained  ash  trees,  and 
look  on  to  the  enclosure  where  you  live, 
is,  I  think,  one-  of  the  most  exquisite 
glimpses  of  wild  life  in  the  world,  and  not 
to  be  surpassed  even  in  Nature.  The 
upper  air  is  filled  with  the  purring  and 
murmuring  of  many  kinds  of  doves  that 
are  perpetually  floating  or  darting  across 
the  wide  expanse.  In  the  middle  height, 
sentinels  upon  their  nests,  or  drowsy 
upon  the  boughs,  sit  the  herons,  and  the 
egrets  and,  lower,  upon  the  stones  and 
tree  stumps,  and  on  the  ground,  wading 
in  the  ponds,  bathing,  feeding,  love- 
making,  quarrelling,  move  about,  per¬ 
petually  restless,  the  strange  and  beauti¬ 
ful  birds  that  keep  you  company.  You, 
ibis,  are  for  many  visitors,  the  chief 
attraction,  and  the  interest  that  gathers 
round  you  is  unique  ;  but,  believe  me, 
there  is  a  great  charm  added,  for  the 
majority,  by  the  familiar  clamour  of  the 
seagulls  and  the  cooing  of  the  common 
ringdoves.  Human  nature  is  so  simple 
a  thing  that  if  a  sparrow  is  in  the  lion’s 
cage  everybody  watches  the  sparrow.” 

“Then  I  shall  build  a  nest  too,  but, 
believe  me,  it  goes  against  the  grain  to 
lay  the  sticks  upon  a  flat  stone,  as  all 
the  other  birds  do.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I 
will  try  a  little  longer  to  see  if  I  can 
manage  it  upon  the  round-topped  one.” 

“  Do,  and  may  Isis  help  you  to  a 
miracle.” 


‘•FLY  ME  NOT.w 


Fiy  me  not,  though  I  be  gray 
Lady,  this  I  know  you’ll  say  • 
Better  look  the  roses  red 


When  with  white  commingled. 

Black  your  hairs  are  ;  mine  are  white, 
This  begets  the  more  delight, 


When  things  meet  most  opposite  ; 
As  in  pictures  we  descry 
Venus  standing,  Vulcan  by. 

— Herrick. 


J 


OVER  THE  EDGE  OE  THE  WORLD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 


“POME  of  you  must  remember  Gra- 
O  ham.” 

“  Stout  man  with  a  pretty  daughter?” 

“  Possibly.  But  when  I  last  saw  him 
he  was  slim,  and  the  daughter  a  bald 
baby.  That  was  just  after  he  died  of 
cholera.” 

We  in  the  smoking  room  sat  up  with 
glances  wavering  between  the  speaker’s 
face  and)  the  whisky  bottle,  but  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  There  was  a 
pause. 

“  I  dare  say  it  seems  strange  to  talk  of 
meeting  a  man  after  his  death,”  began  the 
speaker  again.  Some  one  murmured  a 
polite  hope  that  it  had  not  been  an  un¬ 
pleasantly  warm  expedition,  whereat  the 
gray  man  with  the  brown  face  got  up 
quietly  and  lit  another  cigar, 

“  It  was  a  bad  year,”  he  went  on,  be¬ 
tween  the  puff’s.  They  were  dying  like 
sheep  in  the  Salpur  district.” 

Windows  set  wide  open  to  the  summer 
air,  let  in  the  noisy  vitality  of  London 
streets,  yet  memory  grasped  many  of  us 
with  her  resistless  hand,  leading  us  back 
to  silent,  solitary  days  when  the  punkah 
throbbed  intermittently  in  darkened 
rooms,  and  we  sat  wondering — more 
with  a  vague  curiosity  than  fear — what 
havoc  the  cholera  fiend  was  wreaking 
outside  in  the  blaze  of  yellow  sunlight. 
Now,  when  a  man  has  once  so  waited 
and  wondered,  the  interest  abides  in  him 
always,  so  that  the  very  name  of  cholera 
awakens  a  desire  to  hear  and  know 
more.  We  sat  up  and  listened,  but 
nothing  came. 

“A  case  of  suspended  animation,  I 
suppose,”  remarked  a  young  doctor.  “  It 
is  not  uncommon.  I  remember  one - ” 

“So  do  I,”  interrupted  the  gray  man 
imperturbably,  “but  this  was  different; 
Graham  really  died.  I  am  sure  of  it.” 


Again  we  waited,  expecting  more,  but 
the  gray  man  was  silent.  Then  we  turned 
and  looked  to  the  Major.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  he  was  our  referee.  He  lifted  his 
coat-tails  and  stood  judicially  in  front  of 
the  fire. 

“  I  think,”  he  said,  “  that  when  a  man 
offers  a  statement  of  that  sort  for  the 
acceptance  of  this  smoking  room,  he  is 
bound  to  explain  it.” 

“  I  can’t,”  replied  the  gray  man  ;  “  but 
as  we  don’t  dine  for  half  an  hour,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story,  such  as  it  is.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  understand  it,  I  don’t. 

I  never  shall  till  we  see  things  face  to 
face.” 

The  tone  of  his  voice  gave  me  person¬ 
ally  quite  an  unpleasant  shiver  down  my 
back,  and  I  felt  impelled  towards  a  sherry 
and  bitters,  though  I  had  read  all  the 
month’s  magazines,  and  in  consequence 
was  well  posted  up  in  the  latest  ghost 
developments. 

“When  I  first  knew  Graham,”  began 
the  gray  man,  “  he  was  a  griff  at  Allaha¬ 
bad,  as  good-looking,  cheeky,  high- 
spirited  a  young  competition  wallah  as 
ever  passed  an  examination  only  fit  for 
bookworms.  How  the  Government  of 
India  can  expect - ” 

“  Point,  sir,  point,”  murmured  the 
Major. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  well,  how  he 
managed  to  have  kept  up  such  an  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  formation  of  his  white 
ties,  or  such  a  keen  appetite  for  all  things 
digestible  or  indigestible  in  the  whole 
solar  system  was  even  then  a  mystery  to 
me.  For,  although  I  was  but  a  few  years 
older,  I  already  wore  spectacles  and  felt 
myself  circumscribed  by  the  Penal  Code. 
Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  was  absolutely 
untrammelled,  except,  perhaps,  by  good 
nature,  and  he  was  coming  near  the  in- 
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evitable  smash  when  typhoid  fever  stepped 
in  between  him  and  the  dog's.  To  be 
brief,  he  fell  out  of  the  hands  of  a  bad 
woman  into  the  hands  of  a  good  one,  who 
nursed  him  as  she  had  nursed  many 
another  homeless  boy  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
this  particular  woman,  because  many  of  us 
have  met  her  like  when  we  were  sick  and 
sorry,  and  can  supply  her  portrait  from 


now  and  again  one  comes  across  a  real 
case  of  adoption.  This  was  Graham’s 
luck,  and  as  the  years  went  by  the  tie  of 
confidence  between  him  and  the  mem  sahib 
grew  closer  than  that  of  most  mothers  and 
sons.  I  was  stationed  with  him  several 
times  in  outlying  districts,  and  have  often 
watched  his  face  brighten  when  a  letter 
from  her  came  to  cheer  the  long  mono¬ 
tonous  days.  Then  he  married  ; — a  charm¬ 
ing  wife  to  whom  he  was  absolutely 


“  I  DARE  SAY  IT  SEEMS  STRANGE  TO  TALK  OF  MEETING  A  MAN  AFTER  HIS  DEATH.” 


memory.  Let  us  call  her  the  mem  sahib. 
Some  of  us,  at  any  rate,  have  known  her 
under  that  name.  After  he  recovered  he 
used  to  spend  his  leave  with  them,  and 
more  than  once  she  came  to  look  after  him 
when  he  was  ill  ;  for  there  never  was  a 
more  reckless  chap  as  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned.  He  was  for  ever  coming 
to  grief  at  polo,  or  half  killing  himself  with 
malaria.  One  sees  a  lot  of  sham  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  motherly  sort  in  India,  but 


devoted,  and  we  drifted  apart,  as  men  do 
after  marriage  even  when  it  brings  the 
most  charming  and  tolerant  of  wives. 
Shortly  after  the  mem  sahib’s  husband  left 
India  for  good,  and  she,  if  I  may  say  so, 
left  it  tor  bad.  At  any  rate  she  left  many 
people  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  women  who  have  the  knack  of 
helping  others. 

I  remember  attempting  to  express  my 
own  sense  of  forlornness  to  her  one  day 
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when  Graham  was  by.  She  gave  a  half- 
jesting  reply  that  old-fashioned  Gamps 
were  no  longer  necessary,  since  a'  sick 
man  could  go  to  the  station  hospital  and 
get  nursed  by  the  most  scientific  of  sisters. 
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a  lower  tone,  “  I  would  if  I  could,  you 
know  that  well.” 

“  Then  I’ll  chance  it,”  he  replied.  The 
look  between  them  was  good  to  see. 
After  that  the  conversation  drifted  away 


Whereupon  Graham,  in  the  same  half- 
jesting  way,  declared  he  would  never  part 
with  his  Gamp,  and  that  she  was  welcome 
to  every  “  piller  ”  he  possessed  if  she 
would  only  continue  to  come  and  nurse 
him.  “  Over  the  edge  of  the  world  ?  ”  she 
asked,  still  with  a  half  smile.  Adding,  in 


into  the  borderland  of  the  unknown — it 
had  a  trick  of  doing  that  when  the  mem 
sahib  was  among  friends  ;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  her  saying  that  life  limited  us  more 
than  death  might  do.  She  was  full  of 
fanciful  theories  and  dreams.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  her  ;  she  died  before  I 
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went  home  on  furlough.  I  think  the 
wrench  was  too  hard  for  her  soft  heart. 

To  return  to  my  story.  Graham’s  wife 
had  a  baby,  so  it  happened  that  we 
chummed  together  again  during  one  hot 
weather  when  our  respective  wives  were 
in  the  hills.  Cholera  raged  in  the  district, 
and  as  it  was  Graham’s  ^first  independent 
charge,  he  felt  the  responsibility  a  good 
deal.  Nothing  would  serve  him  but  to 
inspect  the  worst  villages,  and  as  my 
work  lay  that  way,  I  went  with  him  into 
camp,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  him 
take  reasonable  care  of  himself.  But 
when  the  idea  of  duty  seized  him  there 
never  was  any  sparing  of  himself,  and  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  on  returning  to 
my  resthouse  one  evening,  to  find  him 
down  with  the  disease  in  its  worst  form. 
Of  course  I  sent  to  headquarters  for 
medical  assistance  at  once  ;  but  we  were 
twenty  miles  off,  and  the  chance  of  its 
coming  in  time  was  very  small. 

Graham’s  bearer  was  in  too  great  a 
funk  to  be  useful,  but  a  new  khansdman , 
who  had  been  put  on  when  Graham’s  wife 
went  to  the  hills  taking  the  regular  cook 
with  her,  did  very  well.  It’s  a  digression, 
but  I’ve  always  thought  that  filching  away 
of  the  best  servants  by  our  wives  is  simply 
brutal  ;  perhaps  they  think  it  is  the  only 
way  of  impressing  the  horrors  of  absence 
on  our  minds.  Well,  Elahi  Baksh 
showed  such  a  knowledge  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  that  I  complemented  him  on 
his  unusual  skill.  The  man’s  impassive 
face  never  relaxed. 

“  I  am  of  a  family  of  hakims ,  sahib,"  he 
replied  gravely.  “  My  grandfather  could 
have  saved  my  master  ;  now  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  kept  me  from  the 
wisdom  of  my  fathers.” 

I  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“The  old  man  died,”  he  replied  ;  “  my 
father  was  away  and  I  was  a  child.  How 
could  I  learn  the  elixir — but  I  have  seen 
and  tasted  it.” 

He  said  no  more,  but  obeyed  my  orders 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical,  hopeless  alac¬ 
rity.  The  first  hours  passed  quickly  in 
restless  busyness.  I  remember  the  room 
in  which  Graham  lay  jutted  out  into  the 
little  oasis  of  green  garden,  and  as  it  had 
windows  all  round  I  could  see,  through 
the  chicks,  right  away  on  all  sides  to  the 
dusty,  level,  whitey-brown  plain,  which 
looked  so  much  lighter  and  more  distant 
than  the  sky  ;  that  was  purple-black  with 
heavy  rain  clouds,  save  in  the  west  where 
the  horizon  showed  a  sudden  dull  red. 
Graham  recognised  his  danger  calmly,  as 


I  knew  he  would,  and  gave  me  clear  in¬ 
structions  how,  if  need  be,  the  worst  was 
to  be  broken  to  his  wife.  He  laid  great 
stress  on  her  unfitness  for  travel,  and  even 
if  he  rallied  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
come  and  nurse  him,  or  run  any  risk  of 
any  kind  ;  adding,  with  one  of  his  kindly 
looks,  that  he  needed  no  better  nursing 
than  he  had.  Yet,  though  h<?  never  men¬ 
tioned  her  name,  I  felt  certain  from  his 
expression  he  was  thinking  of  the  mem 
sahib  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  He  made  a  good  fight  for  life, 
waking  up,  as  it  were,  every  now  and 
again  from  the  dream  of  pain  and  death, 
to  something  of  his  imperious  ways.  Then 
he  would  wander  again,  and  so  drift  into 
unconsciousness.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
throbs  of  life  that  a  smile  came  suddenly 
to  his  face. 

“I  forgot,”  he  murmured;  “give  me 
the  forms,  dear  old  boy.” 

“What  forms?”  I  asked. 

He  signed  feebly  to  the  writing-case 
on  a  table  hard  by.  In  opening  it  my 
hands  fell  on  a  bundle  of  telegraph  forms 
such  as  every  Indian  official  carries  about 
with  him.  His  eager,  wistful  eyes  gave 
assent,  and  I  brought  the  papers  to  him. 

“Pencil,”  he  whispered,  “quick,  or  it 
will  be  too  late  !  ” 

Ere^  I  could  return  with  the  latter,  the 
cruel  pain  had  seized  him  once  more  ; 
but  his  mind  was  set  and  fixed.  His 
cramped  blue  fingers  forced  themselves 
to  write.  The  effort  was  pitiable  to  see, 
and  I  was  glad  when  the  resolve  in  his 
face  melted  away  into  the  blank  of 
unconsciousness.  A  glance  at  the  paper 
as  I  hurriedly  put  it  aside  showed  me 
that  the  effort  had  been  in  vain.  Beyond 
one  illegible  scrawl  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  After  that  he  never  rallied,  and 
before  the  doctor  came,  his  holsters 
crammed  with  remedies,  poor  Graham 
was  gone.  It  is  curious  how  trifles 
strike  one  more  strongly  than  the  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  these  tragedies  of  life.  I  re¬ 
member  thinking  the  scatter-brained  Irish 
doctor  was  more  sorry  at  losing  the  chance 
of  trying  some  new  nostrum  than  at  the 
actual  death  of  my  poor  friend.  He  waxed 
eloquent  in  regret  at  the  delay  ;  asserting 
that  one  little  half  hour  might  have  saved 
a  life  ;  producing  as  proof  a  small  bottle 
containing  some  infallible  remedy  which, 
he  said,  he  had  lately  received  from  a 
native  hakim.  As  the  man  was  an  inveter¬ 
ate  gobemouche,  for  ever  thinking  geese  were 
swans,  I  paid  little  attention  to  him,  and 
left  him  to  Elahi  Baksh  while  I  went  to 
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'  make  necessary  arrangements.  If  Gra¬ 
ham’s  last  wishes  were  to  be  obeyed  I  had 
I  to  make  sure  that  the  bad  news,  travelling 
*  proverbially  fast,  should  not  reach  his 
|  wife  through  some  side  channel.  The 
j  only  way  to  prevent  this  was  to  wire  pre- 
1  cautions  to  her  immediate  neighbours.  I 
!  therefore  wrote  out  a  few  telegrams,  and 
after  bidding  a  sowar  prepare  his  horse  to 
!  ride  with  them  across  country  to  the 


nearest  railway  station,  I  told  the  bearer 
to  hand  over  the  papers  and  needful 
rupees  as  soon  as  the  man  was  ready  to 
start.  I  am  particular  in  these  details,  for 
on  this  point  much  of  the  mystery  of  my 
story  depends.  What  I  want  you  to 
understand  is  that  I  left  the  telegrams  on 
the  table  whilst  I  busied  myself  in  other 
things.  There  was  much  to  be  done.  I 
had  to  ride  twenty  miles  to  headquarters 
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that  night,  and  be  back  by  dawn  if  poor 
Graham  was  to  find  decent  Christian 
burial. 

The  doctor,  too,  was  anxious  to  be  off, 
knowing  that  he  might  be  required  else¬ 
where  at  any  moment.  Just  as  we  were 
starting  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I  went 
once  more  into  the  room  where  the  dead 
man  lay.  The  chicks  had  been  tied  up, 
and  the  four  faintly  glimmering  squares  of 
the  windows  only  served  to  show  the  dark 
beyond.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the  heavy 
clouds  seemed  to  smother  all  breath  of  life 
in  the  world.  The  only  thing  really  visible 
was  the  hard,  rigid  square  of  the  sheeted 
bed.  A  curious  feeling  that  I  was  deserting 
a  comrade  came  over  me  as  I  turned  to 
seek  for  the  telegraph  form  on  which  poor 
Graham  had  scrawled  his  last  wish.  It 
might,  I  thought,  have  a  melancholy 
interest  for  his  wife,  and  I  wished  to  secure 
it  from  chance  of  loss.  To  my  surprise  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  after  diligent 
search  I  was  forced  to  accept  Elahi  Baksh’s 
explanation,  that  in  all  probability  it 
had  gone  with  the  other  forms  for 
despatch. 

“  The  bearer  is  a  fool,”  he  said,  “fear 
hath  made  his  brain  dissolve.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  sahib  need  not  be  alarmed,  I  will 
watch,  and  no  harm  shall  come  to  my 
master  in  your  honour’s  absence.” 

Somehow  I  felt  inclined  to  trust  the 
man,  and  it  was  a  relief  as  I  rode  away  to 
see  his  still,  impassible  figure  crouched 
beside  the  oil  chiragh  in  the  verandah. 
The  night  was  dark  as  death  itself,  and  I 
remember  wondering  how  the  feeble 
flicker  of  the  oil  lamp  which  scarcely 
showed  the  darkness  around  it  could  shine 
so  far  into  the  night.  I  must  have  been  a 
good  half  mile  away  when  I  turned  to  look 
for  it  the  last  time,  and  there  it  was  like  a 
star.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  ; 
altogether  a  night  to  be  remembered,  with 
its  ghastly  rousing  of  carpenters  and 
grave-diggers,  and  dreary,  dreary  pre¬ 
parations.  Through  it  all  the  flicker  of 
that  oil  lamp  seemed  to  light  up  one  corner 
in  my  tired  brain — that  which  held  the 
memory  of  the  dead  man  lying  all 
alone. 

It  cleared  towards  dawn,  and  half  an 
hour  after  I  had,  in  the  darkness,  charged 
and  temporarily  scattered  a  dismal  little 
procession  carrying  the  roughly  made 
coffin  on  a  string  bed,  I  drew  bridle  in 
front  of  the  resthouse  once  more,  and 
dismissed  the  wearied  beast  to  find  its 
own  stable.  The  glimmering  dawn 
whitened  the  bare  outlines  of  the  bun¬ 
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galow,  and  showed  me  Elahi  Baksh 
still  crouched  beside  the  oil  lamp. 

I  thought  he  was  asleep,  but  at  the 
first  touch  on  his  shoulder  he  stood  up 
alert. 

“  Bazar  !  mem  sahib!"  Then  with  a  swift 
glance  salaamed  low,  adding  in  apologetic 
tones: — “I  did  not  know  it  was  your 
honour.  I  thought  it  was  the  mem  sahib 
once  more.” 

A  strangely  dazed  look  in  his  eyes 
made  me  think  he  had  been  eating  opium, 
and  I  reproached  him  angrily  with  having 
neglected  his  promise. 

“Before  heaven,  my  great  lord!”  he 
answered  gently,  “  I  have  not  slept  all 
night,  I  have  watched.  If  your  honour 
doubts  his  slave’s  word  let  him  ask  the 
mem  sahib." 

Involuntarily  I  asked,  “What  mem 

sahib  ?  " 

The  dazed  look  came  stronger.  “  How 
should  a  poor  man  know  ?  I  mean  the 
mem  who  came  after  your  honour  left.” 

“  Came  !  after  I  left  !  Why  ! — where 
is  she  now  ?  ” 

“With  the  sahib"  he  replied;  “or 
stay  !  she  is  coming  out.” 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  as  I  live 
something — the  wind  of  dawn  perhaps — 
swayed  the  chick,  turning  it  to  one  side 
as  if  an  invisible  presence  were  passing 
through  it.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated  ; 
then  reason  rose  in  wrath  against  my 
fear,  and  I  entered  the  room.  All 
seemed  the  same  as  when  I  had  left 
it,  and  the  low  bed  with  its  white  cover¬ 
ing  still  gleamed  the  only  distinct  object 
amid  the  pale  shadows  of  dawn.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  heart, 
and  heard  a  cry.  I  must  have  uttered  it, 
but  I  was  unconscious  of  every  sense  and 
function  save  sight,  as  I  strained  my  eyes 
with  an  awful  eagerness  to  the  outline  of 
the  sheet.  Surely — surely — something 

moved  !  Rising  and  falling — rising  and 
falling.  A  great  horror  seized  me,  and  I 
could  have  fled  from  the  fear  of  life  as  1 
had  never  fled  from  the  dread  of  death. 
Slowly  I  forced  myself  to  approach 
the  bed,  and  turn  back  the  sheet  from 
the  still  face.  My  friend  was  dead 
I  told  myself ;  what  could  disturb  his 
rest?  It  was  a  trick  of  fancy?  a  waver¬ 
ing  shadow?  Yet  my  hand  shook, 
my  feet  failed  me.  A  moment  after,  the  { 
knowledge  that  what  I  feared  was  true 
removed  my  terror.  I  found  myself 
looking  down  on  Graham’s  sleeping  face 
with  perfect  calm  ;  for  it  needed  but  a 
glance  to  show  me  that  this  was  sleep, 
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not  death.  Life,  with  all  its  possibilities, 
lay  in  the  even,  regular  breathing,  the 
quiet,  painless  face. 

Then  came  the  thought  urgently  per¬ 
sistent.  Whose  hand  had  guided  him 
back  ?  Whose  care  had  come  to  his  aid 
when  friends  forsook  him?  In  my 
heart  I  knew,  but  I  set  the  knowledge 
aside  impatiently.  Elahi  Baksh  still  stood 
outside  with  folded  arms.  Him  I  would 
confront  and  question  ;  there  could  be  no 
mystery — nothing  beyond  explanation. 
So  I  went  to  him, 
and  asked  him 
when  this  thing 
happened. 

“  What  thing,  my 
lord  ?  ”  he  an 
swered. 

“  Don’t  look  like 
a  boiled  owl,”  I 
cried  ;  “  you  know 
quite  well  the  sahib 
is  alive  — the  dan¬ 
ger  is  past — he  will 
recover.” 

“  God  be  prais¬ 
ed  !  ”  was  the  reply. 

“  Shall  I  make  tea 
for  the  mem,  she 
must  be  tired.” 

“  There  is  no  mem 
sahib  !  ”  I  cried 
angrily  ;  “  you  have 
been  asleep  and 
dreaming.” 

“  Before  heaven  I 
have  not  slept  ! 

How  could  I  ?  The 
mem  came  so  often 
crying,  ‘Elahi 
Baksh!  Elahi 
Baksh  !  ’  ” 

Then  I  spoke 
quietly  to  him,  for 
I  saw  he  believed 
what  he  was  saying, 
and  told  him  he  was 
mistaken  ;  but  he 
shook  his  head. 

“  She  came  just  after  you  left,  sahib,'" 
he  insisted.  “  I  was  sitting  by  the  light, 
and  when  I  looked  up  she  stood  there 
where  you  stand,  and  her  voice  was  so 
kind  and  soft  as  she  said,  ‘  Elahi  Baksh, 
your  master  is  not  dead :  his  soul  is  dreaming 
by  the  gate  of  life.  I  have  come  to  let  him  in, 
for  the  gate  of  death  is  ajar  for  me.  Bring 
fire  to  warm  the  empty  house.’  So  I  brought 
fire.  Sometimes  when  I  looked  up  she 
was  there,  and  sometimes  she  was  not 


there.  She  came  and  went  calling, 
‘  Elahi  Baksh  !  Elahi  Baksh  !  ’  And 
everything  she  bid  me  do,  or  bring,  I  did. 
She  must  have  come  a  long  way  to  nurse 
the  sahib,  she  looked  so  pale  and  tired. 
God  grant  her  and  her  children  long 
lives.” 

“  And  when  did  you  see  her  last  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  con¬ 
fused  thought. 

“  The  night  was  so  long,  sahib,  and  she 


came  so  often  calling  ‘  Elahi  Baksh  !  Elahi 
Baksh  !  ’  At  the  false  dawn,  sahib,  she 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  must 
have  been  drowsy.  She  was  so  white,  and 
her  hand  cold  as  ice.  The  jackals  were 
slinking  away.  I  saw  two  by  the  pillar 
yonder.  ‘  The  door  is  open ,’  she  said, 

‘  bring  food  to  welcome  the  master  home.  ’ 
So  I  brought  it.” 

“And  when  you  went  into  the  room, 
was  the  sahib  alive  ?  ”  Again  he  passed 
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his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“I  was  not  in  the  room,  my  lord. 
There  was  no  light — nothing  but  the 
mem  sahib  standing  where  you  stand,  and 
calling  to  me  ‘  Elahi  Baksh  !  Elahi  Baksh. 
Her  voice  was  so  soft,  like  the  voice  of 
some  one  far  off — very  far  off.” 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  verandah 
several  times  before  I  asked  him  if  he 
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had  ever  seen  this  mem  sahib  or  any  one 
like  her. 

He  shook  his  head.  “  I  have  seen  few 
mem  sahibs.  I  do  not  know  the  face  of 
my  mistress,  doubtless  it  was  she.” 

Well,  Graham  recovered,  but  returning 
health  brought  him  no  memory  of  any¬ 
thing  between  the  time  of  his  trying  to 
write  the  telegram  and  his  awakening 
next  morning  ;  nor  did  I  think  it  wise 
to  tell  him  Elahi  Baksh’s  strange  story. 
I  hinted  at  it  to  the  doctor,  but  he  was  in 
a  furious  rage  at  the  loss  of  his  bottle  of 
elixir,  which  he  had  left  behind  in  Graham’s 


room  by  mistake,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
found  next  day.  He  declared  that  Elahi 
Baksh  had  tried  its  efficacy  on  his  master, 
and  finding  it  succeed  had  stolen  the  remain¬ 
der,  enough  to  have  made  him — the  doctor 
—famous  for  life.  “  ’Twas  an  old  beast 
of  a  fakir  gave  it  to  me,  what  the  divvle 
was  in  it  I  don’t  know  ;  but  Graham  was 
as  dead  as  a  doornail,  and  now  he’s  as  fit 
as  a  fiddle.  And  the  elixir’s  gone. 
What  do  ye  say  to  that  ?  except  that 
I  was  a  fool  not  to  try  it  myself.  ” 
It  seemed  reasonable  ;  more  reasonable 
than  Elahi  Baksh’s  story,  till  time  brought 
a  curious  confirmation  of  the  latter. 

Coming  home  three  weeks  after  I  found 
Graham  at  his  writing  table.  He  lifted  a 
pained  set  face  as  I  entered,  and  push¬ 
ing  the  letter,  over  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  towards  me  said, 

“There  is  bad  news.  Th o.  mem  sahib 
is  dead.”  I  glanced  at  the  letter  scarce 
seeing  the  words. 

“  It  would  not  have  been  so  hard,”  he 
said,  after  a  while,  “  if  there  had  been  any 
message,  any  thought,  but  there  was 
none — none.” 

“  Perhaps  there  was  a  message,'”  I 
began. 

“  No  ;  read  it.  There  was  no  time.  It 
was  so  sudden  at  the  last.” 

She  had  been  found  late  one  morning 
dead  at  her  writing  table,  her  head  resting 
on  her  clasped  hands,  beneath  which  lay  a 
telegraph  form  on  which  was  traced  an 
illegible  scrawl.  Whether,  feeling  ill  in 
the  night  she  had  risen,  intending  to 
telegraph  for  her  husband  who  was  away 
at  the  time,  or  whether  she  had  fallen 
asleep  for  ever  as  she  sat  writing  late  into 
the  night,  as  was  her  wont,  no  one  could 
say.  Nor  could  any  one  decipher  the  secret 
of  the  telegram.  It  was  an  Indian  form, 
but  as  others  of  the  same  sort  were  found 
in  her  desk  even  this  clue  was  lost. 

I  put  my  hand  on  Graham’s  shoulder, 
feeling  as  it  lay  there  the  long-drawn 
breath  of  a  strong  man’s  grief. 
“  Graham,”  I  said,  \  “  there  was  more 
than  a  thought — more  than  a  message. 
She  kept. her  promise  and  came  to  you 
when  you  sent  for  her.” 

Then  I  told  him  Elahi  Baksh’s  story. 
And  he  was  comforted. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  young 
doctor  spoke.  “  A  clear  case,  as  I  said, 
of  suspended  animation.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  uncommon.” 

“  But  how  about  the  telegram,”  asked 
the  gray  man  ;  and  the  various  replies 
lasted  till  the  dinner-bell  rang. 


NURSE'S  SONS 

When  the  voices  of  the 
child renareheard  on  the 
green,  (the  hill, 

And  laughing  is  heard  on 
A y  heart  is  at  rest  within 
my  breast. 

And  everything  else  is  still. 
Then  come  home, my  child- 
-ren.the  sun  isgonedown, 
Andtbedecos  of  night 
arise?  (and  let  us  away, 
Come, come, leave  off  play, 
Till  the  morning  appears 
in  the  skies? 

(No, no, letus  play, for  it  is 
yel  day, 

And  coe  cannot  goto  sleep ; 
Besides,  In  the  sky  thelittle 
birdsfly,  (coith  sheep? 
A  nd  the  hills  are  all  covered 
W  e11,coel1,go  and  pi  ay  t  i  11  the 
light  fades  away.  * 
Ana  then  aobometobed. 
The  I  i  ttl  e  ones  leaped.and 
shouted, and  1  audhed. 
And  all  the  hills  echoed. 

WILLI  A/A  BLAKE. 


TO  THE  ROSE. 


Go,  happy  Rose,  and  interwove 
With  other  flowers,  bind  my  love. 
Tell  her,  too,  she  must  not  be 
Longer  flowing,  longer  free 
That  so  oft  has  fetter’d  me. 


Say,  if  she’s  fretful,  I  have  bands 
Of  pearl  and  gold  to  bind  her  hands. 


Tell  her,  if  she  struggles  still, 

I  have  myrtle  rods  at  will, 

For  to  tame,  though  not  to  kill. 

Take  thou  my  blessing,  thus,  and  go 
And  tell  her  this — but  do  not  so  ! — 
Lest  a  handsome  anger  fly 
Like  a  lightning  from  the  eye, 

And  burn  thee  up,  as  well  as  I  ! 

— Herrick. 


THE  RUBY  HUMMING-BIRD. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 


V. 

WHEN  the  dawn  had  brightened  and 
the  soft  clouds  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  blushing  with  rose  and  gold, 
an  old  negro  came  from  Jim  Winter’s 
louse  and  was  astounded  to  see  his 
master  walking  in  the  cocoanut  avenue. 


“  De  Lord  !  sar,  you  go  to  and  fro  all 
night  ?  ” 

Winter  started  and  smiled  at  the  man. 
“  Why  yes,  John,  I  reckon  I  have  ;  and 
Pm  about  tired  of  it.  But  there’s  lots  to 
keep  one’s  brains  on  the  rack  nowadays.” 

“  You  no  gib  de  intellec’  a  chance,  sar, 
going  to  and  fro  all  night,”  declared  John 

gravely. 

“  Maybe  not  ; 
maybe  I  haven’t 
got  enough  to 
hurt.  You  trot 
straight  in  and 
get  my  bath 
ready,  anyhow, 
there’s  a  good 
boy.” 

The  old  man 
disappeared,  and 
the  smile  on  his 
master’s  face 
died  out  again. 
He  was  just 
proceeding  to  the 
house  when  a 
black  speck  went 
dancing  down 
through  the  air 
between  the  co¬ 
coanut  palms.  It 
flashed  for  a 
second  in  the 
sunshine  and 
vanished.  But 
Jim  had  seen  the 
humming  -  bird, 
and  the  current 
of  his  thoughts 
was  changed. 

“  I  promised 
her.  I  must  get 
it.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in 
that,”  he  said  to 
himself.  Then 
going  indoors  he 
took  from  over 
his  mantelpiece 
a  light  gun  which 
hung  there  ;  and 
next  he  busied 
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himself  with  some  empty  cartridge-cases. 
These,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  he  loaded 
and  filled  with  dust-shot  ;  after  which, 
shouldering  his  weapon,  he  strode  away 
up  the  valley  to  the  hills.  He  remembered 
that  Dulcie  had  seen  ruby  humming¬ 
birds  on  the  margin  of  the  Grand  Etang, 
and  accordingly  walked  in  that  direction. 
Presently  he  stood  at  the  brink  of  the 
little  lake  and  gazed  long  into  its  dark 
depths.  The  man  had  poetry  hidden  away 
in  him.  He  wished  that  his  love  was  in¬ 
deed  the  Mother  of  Rain  and  dwelt  beneath 
these  waters.  Then  he  had  leapt  down 
into  the  lake  and  been  at  peace.  A  bright 
veil  of  gauzy  mist  hung  over  the 
shore,  but  it  was  fast  fading,  and  the 
tropical  forest  began  to  grow  clear 
through  curtains  of  film.  Around  him 
silent  mountains  rose,  tier  on  tier, 
fringed  and  outlined  with  palms,  lighted 
by  sunshine  and  the  fiery  crimson  spikes 
of  the  coral  trees  ;  while  at  hand,  from  a 
tangle  of  tawny  foliage,  starry  blossoms 
of  frangipani  breathed  incense  to  the 
morning. 

Winter  was  a  good  shot,  and  several 
of  the  little  fowls  he  sought  had  presently 
fallen  before  him  ;  but  they  all  proved  to 
be  of  emerald  hue  :  not  a  ruby-breasted 
humming-bird  could  he  secure.  Then, 
where  two  roads  met,  and  where  a 
mighty  cactus  stood,  its  prickly  arms 
hung  with  the  delicate  draperies  of  a 
white  convolvulus,  the  sportsman  saw 
what  he  wanted  hanging  like  a  star 
before  the  flowers,  darting  from  one  to 
another,  burying  its  long  bill  in  their 
snowy  chalices. 

Other  folks  were  abroad  that  morning 
too.  All  alone  on  the  road  behind  the 
cactus  a  trim  figure,  in  a  brown  holland 
riding  habit,  was  trotting  briskly  along 
over  the  turf  at  the  edge  of  the  road. 
Sunlight  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  her  lips 
were  parted,  drinking  in  the  sweet  air,  and 
at  her  heart  nestled  an  unuttered  prayer, 
a  wordless  song  of  praise  for  the  sweet 
blessings  that  kind  heaven  had  poured 
into  her  young  life. 

As  Jim  Winter  pulled  the  trigger 
Dulcie’s  brown  pony  cantered  proudly 
round  the  corner  of  the  cactus.  There 
was  a  flash  and  a  puff'  of  smoke  ;  a  little 
ruby  humming  bird  fell  dead  ;  a  woman 
screamed  with  agony,  reeled  and  dropped 
from  her  saddle  to  the  ground  ;  and  a 
pony,  taking  fright,  tore  away  down  the 
road  with  great  clatter  and  confusion  and 
cloud  of  dust. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  second,  and  Jim, 


kneeling  by  the  unconscious  girl,  groaned 
aloud  to  his  God. 

VI. 

So  the  brimming  cup  is  snatched,  as  I 
with  trembling  joy  we  raise  it  to  taste.  I 
Six  weeks  after  Dulcie  Macdonald’s  acci-  * 
dent  her  father  knew  that  his  dear  Queen  [ 
of  Grenada-  would  never  see  the  light 
again.  The  dust-shot  had  terribly  torn 
her  little  face  and  dimmed  her  blue  eyes  j 
for  ever.  Heaven  relented  somewhat  in  J 
this  matter,  for  the  unhappy  girl  only 
knew  that  she  was  blind,  but  never  guessed 
how  much  of  her  beauty  had  vanished 
too. 

Jim  Winter  did  not  cut  his  throat  or  go 
out  of  his  senses,  though  his  Maker  alone 
knew  how  nearly  both  circumstances  over¬ 
took  him.  He  lived  on  in  a  dazed, 
crushed  condition,  while  from  time  to 
time,  uninvited,  Doctor  Macdonald  went 
down  to  comfort  the  poor  wretch  and 
assure  him  of  his  victim’s  forgiveness  and 
bitter  sorrow  that  he,  of  all  men,  should 
have  brought  her  harm. 

“  Face  your  life,  my  boy,”  said  the  old 
Doctor.  “  Don’t  stop  to  think  :  that 
won’t  mend  it.  'Work  like  a  demon  and 
do  good.  It  might  have  been  even  worse. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  My  precious 
girl’s  got  some  brightness  in  her  life  yet,  | 
thank  God  !  There’s  Achille.” 

But  though  Doctor  Macdonald  did  not 
know  it,  Grenada  pitied  Mr.  Winter  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  pitied  Achille  ;  for 
M.  Gadda  had  not  comported  himself  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-men  of 
late,  nor  had  he  shone  under  misfortune 
as  might  have  been  hoped.  It  created 
little  less  than  a  scandal  when  the  French¬ 
man  challenged  Jim  Winter  to  fight  a  duel, 
and  asserted  that  his  accident  was  not  as 
fortuitous  as  it  appeared.  But  Jim  re¬ 
fused  to  fight  when  he  heard  of  Gadda’s 
position.  The  challenge  and  the  news  of 
Achille’s  engagement  reached  him  through 
the  same  source  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
though,  just  then,  he  might  not  have 
minded  a  ready  means  of  exit  to  oblivion 
or  eternity,  the  second  tremendous  frag¬ 
ment  ol  intelligence  made  any  acceptance 
ot  the  first  impossible. 

Time  hurried  forward,  and  M.  Gadda 
discovered  some  curious  facts  as  Dulcie 
grew  stronger  again.  He  found  out  that 
love  is  a  condition  largely  influenced  by 
circumstances,  and  that  the  quality  of  it 
varies  very  much  in  different  hearts.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  his  own  passion 
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had  been  the  true  sacred  fire,  and  was 
accordingly  pained  to  find  that  love 
depends  much  more  upon  mere  external 
and  superficial  trifles  than  he  imagined. 
Dulcie  once  said  to  him, 

“You  promised  to  think  for  me,  Achille  ; 
now  you  will  have  to  see  for  me  too.  I 
am  happy  in  that,  for  you  find  so  much 
more  beauty  in  beautiful  things  than  I 
used  to.” 

Had  she  been  able  to  note  the  look  on  her 


THEN  SHE  OPENED  HER 


EYES  AND  SMILED,-  AND 
ARMS  TO  HIM.” 


lover’s  face  just  then,  the  girl  might  have 
said  more.  He  was  thinking  that  beauty 
is  an  enormous  factor,  perhaps  the 
first,  in  love.  He  was  reflecting  that  the 
world  holds  no  more  pitiful  sight  than  a 
face  which  has  been  beautiful  and  is  so 
no  longer.  He  felt  her  parents  did  her  a 
wrong  (and  him  too)  in  not  mentioning 
the  change.  It  was  cruel  to  hide  it  from 
her.  He  almost  wished  she  could  know 


it.  Then,  at  least,  Dulcie  would  feel  that 
what  was  a  satisfactory  engagement  before 
now  amounted  to  rather  a  noble  sacrifice 
on  his  part.  It  aggravated  his  position 
that  the  girl  clung  to  him  so  closely  now, 
and  that  even  her  parents  did  not  seem 
to  understand  upon  what  a  man’s  love 
naturally  depended. 

But  Achille  was  humane  and  honour¬ 
able.  He  visited  Villa  Caprice  with 
regularity,  and  determined  to  raise  no 

questions  of  the 
future  until  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  offer 
and  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald  be  quite 
strong  and  well 
again. 

Then,  as  they  sat 
one  day  where  he 
had  quoted  French 
and  explained  what 
a  glorious  thing 
man’s  love  can  be 
when  the  heart  is 
big  and  true,  Dulcie 
settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  him.  At 
any  rate  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  she 
did  so. 

“I  sometimes  I 
wonder,  my  dear¬ 
est,”  she  said, 
“whether  you  feel 
quite  the  same  to 
me  as  you  did 
before  I  was  blind. 
You  see  I  cannot 
look  up  into  your 
eyes  and  read  all 
they  might  tell  me. 
I’m  going  to  say 
a  terrible  thing, 
Achille  —  such  a 
terrible  thing  that 
I  don’t  think  I 
could  say  it  if  I 
wasn’t  quite  certain 
what  the  answer 
would  be.  My 
pluck’s  all  gone  now,  but  I  will  say 
it,  then  I  shall  be  happier.  Put  your  arm 
round  me,  love,  press  me  quite  close  while 
I  speak.  Even  to  think  .  the  words 
frightens 
ness  did  at  first.” 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  waited 
lor  her  words  with  an  expression  of  pain¬ 
ful  interest  on  his  handsome  face. 

There,  now,  I’m  close  to  your  heart. 


STRETCHED  OUT  HER 


me  more  than  the  great  dark- 
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It’s  this,  my  dearest  one.  I  can  only  be  a 
dead  weight  round  your  neck  through  the 
years  to  come.  I  can  never  help  your 
ambitions  and  hopes  and  achievements 
now.  I  can  only  listen  and  love  to  hear 
and  glory  in  them.  But — but  it  isn’t  fair 
to  you.  It’s  blotting  your  life  at  the  very 
outset  of  it.  I  could  only  be  such  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  now.” 

She  waited  a  moment  but  he  did  not 
speak.  Then,  with  trembling  haste  to 
get  the  words  spoken  and  finished,  she 
hurried  on  : 

“  So  I  release  you.  I  must  say  it,  I  do. 
It  is  right  and  just  I  should — only 
right  and  just.  If — if  you  want  your 
Dulcie  now  you  must  ask  her  all  over 
again.” 

She  put  one  little  hand  over  the  arm 
round  her  waist,  as  if  to  hold  it  there,  and 
smiled  at  him.  But  M.  Gadda  did  not 
kiss  the  scarred  upturned  face.  He 
glanced  from  it  away  to  the  fountain  before 
him.  A  gleam  of  rainbow  flashed  in  it 
and  Liberty  seemed  shadowed  there, 
beckoning.  To  do  him  justice  he  felt  the 
position  acutely.  The  girl  herself,  he 
reflected  now,  saw  the  difficulty  too, 
though  her  stupid  parents  were  unable  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  the  love  of  a  father 
1  and  mother  is  so  different.  To  them, 
doubtless,  she  was  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
Then  he  spoke.  He  failed  to  make  a  neat 
job  of  it,  but  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  meaning  clear — so  clear  that  presently 
he  had  to  dip  his  scented  silk  handkerchief 
in  the  fountain  and  bathe  Dulcie’s  fore- 
I  head. 

Then  he  led  her  in  to  her  mother  and 
rode  away  suffering  considerably. 

VII. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  passed  since  M. 
Gadda  left  Grenada.  People  were  very 
sentimental  and  illogical  about  his  affair 
with  Miss  Macdonald.  There  was  an 
unreasonable  tendency  to  view  the  matter 
•from  blind  Dulcie’s  standpoint  rather  than 
his  own.  So  he  shook  the  dust  of  the 
jiisland  from  his  pretty  tanned  boots  and 
[went  elsewhere  for  a  time,  until  reason 
should  reassert  its  sway. 

A  long  year  and  a  half  it  was  for  Dulcie 
Macdonald  and  her  parents  also.  The 
Doctor  began  to  grow  old  very  quickly 
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now,  and  his  laugh  became  a  rare 
thing. 

Then  dawned  an  Indian  summer  of 
happiness  for  the  blind  girl,  a  chastened 
joy,  heartfelt  and  real  enough,  but  pathetic 
as  the  dim  afterglow  of  tropical  sunset, 
fraught  with  some  sadness,  as  the 
sight  of  sweet  flowers  on  the  coffin  of 
youth. 

Jim  Winter  took  Doctor  Macdonald’s 
advice  and  worked  like  a  man  for  other 
men.  It  pleased  Dulcie  to  hear  of  him, 
and  presently  it  pleased  her  to  be  with 
him.  But  it  was  not  until  her  mother 
wrote  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
them  sometimes,  not  until  nearly  a  year 
after  Achille  Gadda’s  departure  from 
Grenada,  that  Jim  set  hesitating  foot  on 
the  threshold  of  Villa  Caprice. 

Then  he  would  talk  to  her,  and  read  to 
her,  and  worship  her,  like  a  great  humble 
dog  ;  while  Dulcie,  by  slow  degrees, 
began  to  find  that  his  voice  brightened 
the  darkness  a  little.  In  the  sober  light 
of  her  bitter  sorrow  and  sufferings  this 
man  did  not  seem  so  heavy  or  dull.  She 
felt  he  was  real,  and  she  knew  he  loved 
her  still.  She  also  knew  that  no  word  on 
that  subject  would  ever  pass  his  lips 
again. 

But  one  day  they  were  sitting  by  the 
same  little  fountain  where  such  great  joys 
and  griefs  had  fallen  on  Dulcie.  Jim  had 
been  reading,  and  only  shut  his  book 
when  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  closed. 
She  was,  however,  wide  awake,  thinking  ; 
and  when  he  stopped  still  remained 
silent  with  lowered  eyelids.  She  heard 
him  put  down  the  book  and  knew  he  was 
looking  at  her — looking  at  his  handiwork. 
Presently  he  leant  over  her  and  so 
remained  very  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
Then  a  solitary  splash,  like  a  drop  of 
thunder  rain,  fell  on  Dulcie’s  hand. 

It  woke  sleeping  memories  and  the 
echo  of  words  spoken  in  the  past.  Still 
there  was  no  sound  ;  only  the  fountain 
made  murmuring  music,  and  it  seemed 
to  say  what  this  man  had  said  once  but 
would  not  again.  The  words  came 
floating  back  : 

“  Dulcie,  Dulcie  !  my  jewel  !  my  dear  ! 
God  knows  how  I  love  you  !  God 
knows — — ” 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled, 
and  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him.  And 
he  understood. 


THE  BUDDHIST  CONFESSION. 

Bv  ERNEST  M.  BOWDEN. 


PpOR  something'  like  2,300  years  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  those  among 
the  Buddhist  priests,  or  Bhikkhus,  who 
pay  attention  to  the  rules  of  their 
j  order,  to  assemble  once  a  fortnight  and 
make  solemn  confession  of  their  sins. 
They  do  not  generally  admit  the  outside 
I  world  to  these  grave  and  impressive 
gatherings  ;  but  as  I  happened  recently 
1  to  be  studying  in  Ceylon  with  one  of  the 
I  Bhikkhus  at  the  Malwatta  Monastery  in 
I  ;  Kandy,  permission  was  granted  me  to 
witness  the  service.  It  is  conducted  in 
Pali,  the  dead  language  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  which  takes  in  the  Buddhist 
Church  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Latin 
in  the  Roman  Catholic. 

The  custom  of  holding  religious  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  new  and  the  full  moon  was 
no  doubt  borrowed  by  the  Buddhists 
from  the  ancient  Hindus.  But  the  former 
appear  to  have  originated  for  themselves 
the  practice  of  confessing  their  sins  at 
these  periodical  gatherings.  The  service 
itself  is  called  Uposatha,  and  the  long  list 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  offences 

I  which  is  recited  on  the  occasion  is  called 
the  Patimokkha,  this  being  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Buddhist  text-books,  and  not 
improbably  dating  from  very  near  the 
time  of  Buddha  himself,  if  not  possibly 
in  substance  his  own  compilation. 

The  Malwatta  Monastery  is  beautifully 
situated  among  the  palms  and  other  trees 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  overlooks  the 


pretty  little  Kandy  lake.  A  number  of 
low  buildings,  in  which  the  Bhikkhus  live, 
surround  a  quadrangle  of  considerable 
size,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stands  the  hall 
of  assembly  or  chapter-house,  a  large  build¬ 
ing  with  white-washed  walls  and  tiled  roof. 
Round  it  runs  a  raised  footway  under  the 
shelter  of  the  overhanging  eaves,  which 
rest  on  a  row  of  white-washed  pillars. 

When  the  monastery  bell  sounded  the 
call  to  Uposatha  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  1  was  receiving  instruction  in  the 
lore  and  the  language  of  Buddhism  from 
my  tutor,  Sumana.  He  at  once  began  to 
arrange  his  robes  in  the  special  manner 
which  is  usual  on  these  occasions.  To  the 
ordinary  yellow  garb  of  the  priesthood  he 
added  a  kind  of  stole,  a  long  piece  of 
yellow  cloth  folded  to  about  eight  inches 
in  width.  This  is  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hangs  both  in  front  and 
behind  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ground,  and  a  yellow  sash  is  then  tied 
round  the  waist.  When  Sumana  had 
adjusted  his  costume,  we  both  repaired  to 
the  large  hall.  As  the  wooden  windows 
of  the  hall  were  not  all  thrown  open,  and 
the  lamps  which  hung  from  the  root  were 
not  lighted,  the  light  in  the  place  was  of  a 
rather  dim,  religious  character.  Two  rows 
of  large  square  pillars  run  the  length  of  the 
hall  at  a  short  distance  from  the  side- 
walls  ;  and  in  the  space  between 
them  the  Uposatha  service  is  held.  On 
the  floor  beside  the  pillars  two  long  mats 
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were  laid  for  the  Bhikkhus  to  sit  on  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  mats  a  chair  was  placed  to 
accommodate  the  Brother  who  should 
preside  at  the  service.  At  the  end  of  the 
building-  is  a  large  image  of  Buddha 


By  ones  and  twos  the  Bhikkhus  wended 
their  way  from  their  several  cells  to  the 
chapter-house,  till  two  or  three  dozen 
had  assembled,  each  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  little  mat  or  piece  of  brown  paper  to 


“my  tutor,  sumana. 


besides  other  smaller  ones,  near  to  which 
are  two  chests  containing  the  library. 
The  books  are  mostly  written  on  palm 
leaves,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  are 
scratched  on  leaves  of  silver. 


kneel  on.  They  kneeled  down  on  the 
floor  in  pairs  in  different  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  made  admission  of  their  faults,  each 
to  another,  in  a  low  voice,  and  then 
formed  themselves  in  the  order  of 
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The  Buddhas  of  bygone 


The  Buddhas  of  a  ges  yet  to 
come, 

The  Buddhas  of  this  our 
own  age, 

I  reverence  always. 

There  is  no  other  refuge  for 
me  ; 

Buddha  is  my  excellent 
refuge. 

By  this  truth 

May  I  gain  the  blessing  of 
victory. 


With  my  head  I  do  homage 
To  the  sacred  dust  of  his 
feet. 

Whatever  my  offence 
against  Buddha, 

May  Buddha  forgive  it  me  ! 


“on  the  floor  beside  the  pillars  two  long  mats  were  laid  A  form  ot  words  is 


FOR  THE  BHIKKHUS  TO  SIT  ON.” 

I  seniority  into  two  rows  face  to  face  on 
the  long  mats  laid  on  the  floor.  The 
senior  Bhikkhu  present  takes  his  seat  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  two  rows,  and 
the  rest,  kneeling  down  and  making 
obeisance  to  him,  ask  to  be  absolved  from 
all  th'eir  sins.  He  grants  them  abso- 
:  lution,  and  they  in  turn  absolve  him. 
The  same  form  is  repeated  till  all  the 
!  chapter  are  seated.  It  was  a  tedious 
;  process  ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
<  ings  1  noticed  a  little  laughing  among  the 
|  Bhikkhus,  though  on  the  whole  they  ap- 
;  peared  very  serious.  When  the  last  has 
taken  his  seat,  they  all  with  one  accord  go 
on  their  knees,  and  three  times  repeat  the 
customary  formula  of  homage  to  their 
|  founder  : 

I  Glory  be  to  the  blessed, 
the  holy,  the  all-enlight- 
1  ened  one  ! 


then  repeated  in  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Law,  con¬ 
cluding  :  “Through  life  till  I  reach  Nir¬ 
vana,  in  the  Law  do  I  put  my  trust.”  Three 
more  stanzas  follow,  in  which  the  Law  is 
personified,  and  addressed  in  words  nearly 
identical  with  those  just  used  in  adoration 
of  Buddha.  The  Church  is  then  glorified 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  after  which  certain 
stanzas  are  recited  in  glorification  of 
Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Church  jointly. 
They  end  : 

By  virtue  of  these  my  (feelings  of)  reverence 
May  my  heart  be  freed  from  sin. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  preliminary 
part  of  the  service,  the  Bhikkhus  resume 
the  sitting  posture.  One  of  their  number 
takes  his  seat  in  the  chair  at  the  top  ol 
the  hall,  between  the  two  mats  on  which 


This  is  succeeded  by 
a  profession  of  faith  in 
■the  blessed  and  holy 
and  all  -  enlightened 
sage,  the  teacher  of 
|  gods  and  men,  the 
||b  1  e  s  s  e  d  Buddha. 

!“  Through  life  till  I 
I ‘reach  Nirvana,  in  Bud- 
I  dha  do  I  put  my  trust.  ’ 

|  Then  follow  three 
stanzas  in  adoration  of 
the  Buddhas,  but  es¬ 
pecially  of  Gautama, 
the  Buddha  of  our  own 
age.  “by  ones  and  twos  the  bhikkhus  wended  their  way.” 


-aosju., 

“■•V 

■SwiDL-e 
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the  rest  are  sitting,  and  a  junior  Brother 
steps  forward  and  kneels  in  front  of  him. 
A  number  of  set  inquiries  are  made  by  the 
junior  of  the  chairman,  by  whom  set 
answers  are  returned.  The  interrogatories 
relate  to  the  due  preparations  for  holding 
the  Uposatha,  what  matters  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  what  conditions  fulfilled,  that 
all  things  may  be  in  order.  For  example, 
the  Bhikkhus  present,  who  should  num¬ 
ber  at  the  lowest  four  to  form  a  quorum, 
must  not  all  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence  ; 
and  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their 
places  during  the  service,  water  should  be 
placed  near  each  in  case  any  should  thirst 
or  faint.  The  junior  then  retires  and  sits 
down  with  the  others  ;  and  the  chairman 
begins  to  intone  from  memory  the 
Patimokkha  itself,  though  I  noticed  that 
he  occasionally  needed  prompting.  The 


robes  and  be  counted  a  member  of 
Buddha’s  order.  The  Parajikas  are 
against  incontinence,  theft  of  a  serious 
nature,  the  taking  of  human  life,  and  the 
false  assumption  of  the  exalted  knowledge 
of  the  saints.  I  give  the  third  Parajika  as 
a  curious  specimen  : 

Whatsoever  Bhikkhu  shall  knowingly  deprive 
of  life  a  human  being,  or  shall  seek  out  an 
assassin  against  a  human  being,  or  shall  utter 
the  praises  of  death,  or  incite  another  to  self- 
destruction,  saying,  “  Ho  !  my  friend  !  what 
good  do  you  get  from  this  sinful,  wretched 
life?  death  is  better  to  thee  than  life!” — if, 
so  thinking,  and  with  such  an  aim,  he,  by 
various  argument,  utter  the  praises  of  death, 
or  incite  another  to  self-destruction — he,  too, 
is  fallen  into  defeat,  he  is  no 


longer  in  com¬ 


munion. 


The 


RETURNING  HOME. 

two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rules  of 
conduct  are  grouped  under  several 
headings.  At  the  end  of  each  section  the 
chairman  inquires,  in  nearly  the  same 
words  each  time  : 


sirs, 

“  Are 


Are 


you 


Thus  do  I  question  you,  venerable 
you  pure  in  this  matter?” 

A  second  time  do  I  question  you, 
pure  in  this  matter  ?  ” 

A  third  time  do  I  question  you,  “  Are  you  pure 
in  this  matter  ?  ” 

The  venerable  ones  are  pure  herein.  Therefore 
do  they  keep  silence.  Thus  I  understand. 

It  is  taught  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Patimokkha  that  the  Bhikkhu  who 
knowingly  neglects  to  declare  a  fault 
when  thus  solemnly  interrogated  is  guilty 
of  a  conscious  lie. 

First  come  the  four  Parajika  rules, 
which  if  a  Bhikkhu  break,  he  is  deemed 
henceforth  unworthy  to  wear  the  yellow 


maxims  of  the  Patimokkha  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  of  the 
Bhikkhus  towards  the  Bhikk- 
hunis  or  nuns,  and  towards 
womankind  generally,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strict.  Very  demure 
should  the  Bhikkhu  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  fair  sex.  The 
slightest  approach  towards  any¬ 
thing  that  sayours  of ‘‘flirta¬ 
tion  ”  must  be  sternly  repressed. 
A  Brother  must  not  even  sit  on 
the  same  seat  with  a  woman  in 
secret,  if  the  seat  is  “  convenient 
for  addressing  her  with  wicked 
words.” 

Thirty  rules  involving  forfei¬ 
ture  of  the  articles  mentioned 
come  next,  among  them  being 
that  a  Bhikkhu  must  not  have  his 
robes  washed  by  a  Bhikkhuni  not  related 
to  him.  Nor  may  he  receive  gold  or 
silver,  or  get  some  one  else  to  receive  it  on 
his  behalf,  or  have  it  kept  on  deposit  for 
him.  Such  money  isforfeited  to  the  Church, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  thrown  away. 
I  hese  injunctions  are  succeeded  by  the 
ninety-two  Pacittiya  rules,  any  breach  of 
which  calls  for  repentance.  The  first 
three  are  as  follows  : 

There  is  Pacittiya  in  a  deliberate  lie. 

there  is  Pacittiya  in  abusive  language. 

There  is  Pacittiya  in  slander  of  a  Bhikkhu. 

Other  things  declared  to  be  Pacittiya 
are  preaching  to  the  Bhikkhunis  unless 
deputed  to  do  so,  preaching  to  them  after 
sunset,  and  making  a  present  of  a  robe  to 
a  Bhikkhuni  who  is  no  relation.  Some  of 
the  rules  under  this  heading  seem  to  us 
rather  trivial,  and  as  if  framed  for  children 
on  somewhat  Puritanic  lines.  There  is 
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Pacittiya  in  sporting  in  the  water  when 
bathing,  in  frightening  another  Bhikkhu, 
or  in  hiding  for  fun  another’s  bowl,  or 
robe,  or  needle-case.  Other  rules  are 
founded  on  the  broadest  possible  notions 
of  justice  and  mercy. 

Whatsoever  Bhikkhu  shall  deliberately  deprive 
any  living  thing  of  life — that  is  a  Pacittiya. 

The  Bhikkhu  must  not  even  drink  water 
knowingly  which  has  living  things  in  it, 
lest  he  should  destroy  life.  A  regular 
part  of  his  simple  outfit  is  a  cloth  strainer, 
through  which  such  water  may  first  be 
poured.  It  is  also  Pacittiya  for  one 
Bhikkhu  to  strike  another  in  anger,  to 
make  any  threatening  gesture,  to  per¬ 
plex  another  needlessly  with  difficulties  of 
conscience,  or  to  stand  and  listen  when 
other  Bhikkhus  are  quarrelling. 

After  the  Pacittiyas  come  four  rules 
regarding  matters  which  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fessed,  and  seventy-five  more  regarding 
matters  connected  with  discipline.  Many 
of  these  latter  refer  to  the  morning  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  village  for  alms.  When  the 
Bhikkhu  goes  on  his  round,  he  should 
walk  bare-headed  among  the  houses,  his 
robes  decently  arranged,  his  body  under 
due  control,  with  downcast  eye,  making 
but  little  noise,  not  with  loud  laughter, 
without  swaying  to  and  fro  his  arms  or 


body  or  head.  Though  a  large  proportion 
of  the  order  are  now  relieved  by  endow¬ 
ments  from  the  necessity  of  making  these 
excursions,  the  practice  is  not  wholly 
abandoned.  Yellow-robed  Bhikkhus  may 
still  be  seen  any  morning  in  Kandy, 
walking  demurely  through  the  streets  with 
their  alms-bowl  slung  at  their  side,  or 
standing  silently  in  front  of  a  house  and 
allowing  the  faithful  an  opportunity  to  lay 
up  merit  by  alms-giving.  Some  of  the 
rules  relating  to  the  manner  of  eating 
their  food  are  almost  laughable.  The 
Bhikkhu  must  not  put  out  his  tongue,  or 
smack  his  lips,  or  be  guilty  of  licking  his 
fingers,  or  lips,  or  bowl. 

The  Patimokkha  concludes  :  “So 

much  (of  the  words)  of  the  Blessed  One . 

come  into  recitation  every  half  month.  It 
behoveth  all  to  train  themselves  according 
thereto  in  concord,  in  pleasantness,  with¬ 
out  dispute.” 

No  doubt  the  proceedings  at  times 
would  have  sounded  at  a  short  distance  , 
very  like  the  confession  in  a  Christian 
church.  It  was  most  interesting  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  this  ancient,  and  usually  I 
secret,  service — the  assembled  monks,  in 
their  dark  and  gloomy  hall,  solemnly 
going  through  their  detailed  examination 
of  conscience,  as  taught  to  do  by  their 
founder  so  many  ages  ago. 


CYNTHIA’S  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 


“  William  Elkinthorpe  is  his  name.  I 
don’t  know  him  ;  lie’s  away  in  Devon¬ 
shire.” 

“  Which  would  you  sooner  be,  Jimmy, 
a  barrister,  or  away  in  Devonshire  ? 
Don’t  stop  to  think  about  it,  because  it 
isn’t  the  kind  of  thing  that  stands  think¬ 
ing  about.  Thanks  awfully  for  your  in¬ 
formation,  and  now  you  may  run  away 
and  play.” 

“  I  don’t  want,”  said  Jimmy  seriously, 
“  to  say  anything  presumptuous,  but 
within  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  your 
brother-in-law,  and  so,  perhaps - ” 

“  Yes,  Jimmy,  quite  so.  You’re  an 
angel.  Now  presume  as  much  as  you 
like.” 

“  Well,  aren’t  you  too  young  to  be 
thinking  about  marriage — especially  in 
this  rather  flippant  way  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  but  don’t  be  too  sure  that 
I  was  thinking  about  it.  It’s  just  possible 
that  I  mayn’t  marry  him  so  very  much 
after  all  ;  he  may  refuse  me — anything 
may  happen.  Oh,  Jimmy,  don’t  you  ever 
want  to  be  purely  perfectly  asinine  for 
one  moment  ?  How  do  you  get  along 
without  it  ?  ” 

He  smiled  faintly,  hoped  he  could  see  a 
joke,  sighed  deeply,  and  went  off  to  look 
for  Alice. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  (not 
being  Jimmy)  from  this  conversation, 
that  I  considered  Elkinthorpe  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  possibilities,  and  had 
absolutely  no  heart-interest  in  him.  If  I 
had  had  any  such  interest,  should  I  have 
asked  Jimmy  directly,  in  so  many  words, 
to  tell  me  about  the  man  ?  Of  course 
not  ;  I  am  a  woman.  And  should  I  have 
been  contented  with  the  few  barren  de¬ 
tails  that  Jimmy  supplied  ?  Of  course 
not.  I  should  have  been  much  more 
indirect,  and  Jimmy  would  have  found 
himself  being  much  more  explicit.  When 
I  become  unable  to  make  the  Jimmies  of 
this  world  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know 
believe  they  are  volunteering  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  their  own  free  will,  and  rather 
fear  that  they  are  boring  me— all  simul¬ 
taneously — I  will  give  up  being  a  woman 
and  set  to  at  something  else. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  already 
surmised  that  Charles  Elkinthorpe  had  a 

I  very  distinct  heart-interest  in  me.  He 
had  taken  advantage  of  mamma’s  fatal 
habit  of  liking  any  one  who  wants  to  be 
liked,  and  came  with  clockwork  regularity 
on  her  days.  He  dined  with  us  once  ;  he 
himself  played  the  host,  also,  after  a 
bachelor  manner,  and  took  us  to  the 
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theatre  and  to  supper  at  the  Savoy  after¬ 
wards.  His  pace  never  improved,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  did  not  make  mistakes 
— that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  going 
slowly. 

Then  one  night  I  accidentally  over¬ 
heard  part  of  a  conversation  between 
mamma  and  Alice  that  was  not  intended 
for  me.  However,  I  told  them  that  I  had 
overheard  them.  They  were  in  the  back 
drawing-room  and  did  not  observe  that 
I  had  just  come  into  the  front. 

I  heard  my  dear,  white-haired,  fluffy 
mamma  say  : 

“Oh,  no,  Alice!  I  don’t  think  it.  He 
comes  here  very  often,  I  know  ;  but  he 
talks  to  me  or  to  you  all  the  time — so  far 
as  he  can  be  said  to  talk  at  all.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Alice  answered, 
“  but  he  looks  only  at  her.  I  can  tell  you 
that  Jimmy  has  noticed  it.” 

“  And  he  really  is  such  a  nice  young 
man  in  many  ways.  It  would  be  too 
regrettable.” 

“  She  is  so  young  !  ”  said  Alice  sadly. 

“  And  so,  so  fair  !  ”  I  observed  out  loud. 

I  thought  it  time  to  interfere.  “  I  should 
like  myself,  you  good  people,  when  you’ve 
quite  finished  with  me.”  Then  we  all 
laughed.  But  I  went  into  Alice’s  bed¬ 
room  that  night,  to  give  her  a  portion  of 
my  mind. 

“  I  say,  stranger,”  I  remarked  nasally, 
“  I  heard  what  you  were  saying  this 
afternoon,  and  if  you’ll  excuse  me  I 
reckon  I’d  prefer  to  engineer  this - ” 

Alice  stamped  her  foot.  “  Cynthia,  you 
positively  shall  tiot  quote  that  vulgar  and 
disgusting  story.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  I  said,  dropping  the 
twang  which  went  with  the  story.  “  But 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  If  you  want  to 
stop  me  from  getting  engaged  to  Charles 
Elkinthorpe,  don’t  try  to  prevent  it.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Just  that — just  plain  that.” 

“  Cynthia,  you  would  not  accept  this 
man  merely  because  I  thought  him  in  this 
respect  undesirable,  and  considered  you 
too  young  to  think  of  such  things  ?  ” 

“My  dear  child,”  I  said,  “I  can  see 
Jimmy  has  been  talking  to  you.  You’ve 
long  since  reduced  yourself  to  an  agency 
for  the  circulation  of  Jimmy’s  opinions. 
Still  you  are  by  nature  reasonable.  So  let 
me  tell  you  that  I  would  do  anything  to 
assert  my  independence — even  sacrifice  it 
altogether.” 

I  left  her  rather  mystified  because, 
in  order  to  put  my  case  strongly,  I  may 
have  said  a  shade  more  than  I  meant. 
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But  Alice  really  had  made  a  mistake. 
It  was  her  opposition  that  first  made  it 
occur  to  me  that  Charles  Elkinthorpe’s 
romance  might  really  become  romantic. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  definitely 
outside  the  range  of  possibilities  ;  now  he 
came  within  the  range.  I  remembered 
that  he  was  tall  and  good-looking  ;  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  1  did  not  forget  that  he 
was  dull.  Alice’s  opposition  provided  him 


with  the  only  halo  that  he  possessed  ;  it 
was  a  very  small  one.  Engaged  people 
always  back  other  engagements,  from  a 
desire  to  have  the  happiness  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  married  people  always  encourage 
engagements,  from  a  desire  to  make  the 
other  foxes  cut  their  brushes  off. 

A  less  episcopal  branch  of  Jimmy’s 
people  had  a  reception  one  night  and 
Charles  Elkinthorpe  was  present ;  I  found 
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him  looking  like  a  lost  sheep,  with  his 
thoughtful  eyes  fixed  on  the  doorway. 
He  came  straight  towards  me  when  I 
entered.  1  dodged  him  and  talked  to 
other  people.  In  the  supper-room  I  let 
him  find  me  :  he  came  up  bleating  and 
complaining. 

“  Please  don’t  apologise,”  I  said. 
“  There  was  no  compulsion  on  you  to  talk 
to  me,  and  if  you  didn’t  want  to  do  it 
you  were  quite  right  to  leave  it  alone.” 

He  became  almost  fluent  in  his  pro¬ 
testations  that  he  had  only  come  there  in 
order  to  talk  to  me,  and  that  ever  since 
my  arrival  he  had  done  nothing  but 
watch  for  an  opportunity.  “  May  I  say,” 

!  he  added,  with  an  air  of  reverent  interest, 
‘■that  you  seem  rather  tired  of  this?” 

“  Well,  I  wouldn’t  make  it  generally 
known,  Mr.  Elkinthorpe,  if  I  were  you. 

;  Because,  you  see,  I  don’t.  And  also  I 
amn’t.  But  I  am  bad-tempered,  and  I 
am  bad-tempered  because  I  am  so 
i  hungry.” 

He  apologised  and  vanished.  He  was 
|  back  again  very  soon.  He  was  quicker 
in  action  than  in  speech.  “There  are 
some  little  tables  on  the  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  garden,  and  much  cooler  than 
this.  If  you  wouldn’t  mind,  I  have  got 
some  supper  for  you  there.” 

“Thank  you  so  much.  How  long  will 
it  have  to  stop  out  there?  I  didn’t  think 
soup  improved  by  going  round  the 
balcony,  like  Madeira  and  the  Cape,  you 
know.  But  you  understand  these  things 
better  than  I  do.  Please  bring  it  in  as 
soon  as  it’s  been  there  long  enough.” 

He  was  too  sad  to  speak  ;  his  hair 
seemed  to  become  untidy,  his  tie  worked 

I  round  to  the  left,  and  all  the  life  died  out 
of  him.  How  I  could  pity  him  and  be 
nice  to  him  ;  I  had  been  trying  to  get 
him  into  a  state  which  would  make  that 
possible  for  me  without  any  loss  of  self- 
respect.  So  I  said  that,  after  all,  it  was 
rather  a  good  idea  ;  and  we  went  out  on 
I  to  the  balcony. 

Charles  Elkinthorpe  was  invariable.  He 
always  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  he 
always  did  his  best  to  obtain  a  romantic 
I  seclusion  for  the  purpose.  But,  when  he 
had  managed  ail  that,  he  never  did  talk. 
It  was  so  on  this  occasion  ;  he  hovered 
about  me,  would  not  have  anything  to 
eat,  and  had  not  got  anything  to  say. 
At  last,  when  we  seemed  to  be  drowned 
thirty  feet  deep  in  a  destroying  ocean  of 
silence,  he  made  a  struggle,  a  last 
desperate  effort,  and  came  to  the  surface 
for  a  moment.  He  breathed  a  plati- 
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tude  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
aspic,  and  then  sank  again  like  lead. 
He  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  night. 
His  manner  no  longer  imposed  on  me. 

“  I  wonder,”  I  said,  “  if  I  could  ask  you 
what  you  were  thinking  about.” 

He  turned  on  me  suddenly.  “  Of  you, 
of  course  ;  I  never  think  about  anything 
else.” 

This  was  much,  more  direct  than  I  had 
wanted.  So  I  pretended  that  I  had  not 
heard  him,  and  said  that  it  was  a  lovely 
night,  that  I  could  make  out  the  Great 
Bear  distinctly,  and  that  I  would  say 
good-night,  because  Alice  and  mamma 
would  be  wanting  to  get  away.  I  had 
left  him  three  seconds  after  his  too  direct 
statement,  without  encouraging  him  or 
too  greatly  discouraging  him.  I  believe 
I  could  write  a  book  on  “The  Lover: 
his  Treatment  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.” 
The  best  critics,  you  see,  are  those  that 
have  failed. 

He  went  on  being  devoted  whenever  he 
got  a  chance,  and  confined  himself  strictly 
to  indirect  statements.  He  could  not 
have  done  better  for  himself.  And  he  did 
not  see  me  too  often — which  was  also  in 
his  favour.  Slowly  his  halo  grew  bigger, 
and  thicker,  and  brighter. 

Then  he  made  a  fatal  mistake.  He 
brought  his  twin  brother  to  see  us. 

There  was  no  difference  between  those 
twins.  They  were  alike  in  face  and 
mental  equipment.  Both  had  thoughtful 
eyes,  and  both  had  nothing  to  say.  I 
was  sorry  for  the  poor  dumb  barrister,  but 
that  settled  the  matter  definitely.  I  could 
not  go  through  life  married  to  a  replica, 
and  no  one  could  have  told  which  was  the 
original.  They  were  too  absurdly  alike  ; 
they  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  mantelpiece,  one  at  each 
end. 

So  I  said  to  Alice,  “  Get  mamma  to  ask 
that  handsome  set  of  Elkinthorpes  to 
dinner  soon.  One  or  more  of  them  wants 
to  propose  to  me,  and  I  want  to  give  him 
an  opportunity.  And  I  should  refuse 
either.” 

As  it  happened,  Charles  Elkinthorpe 
sent  his  proposal  by  post.  I  never  refused 
a  man  with  more  delicate  kindness. 

# 

Alice  told  me  the  other  day  that  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  I  used 
to  be  slightly  slangy  and  vulgar.  That 
is,  I  believe,  rather  true.  A  great  sorrow 
is  good  for  the  manner,  and  so  far  I  had 
not  taken  one. 
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By  LEONARD  OUTRAM. 


With  Illustrations  by  LESLIE  WILLSON. 


N  the  early  morning  when 
the  sun  arose  to  greet 
an  east-bound  train  as 
it  rushed  down  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  there 
was  a  general  stir  among 
the  passengers  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  breakfast. 

Joshua  P.  Tompkins,  a  young  man, 
bright  of  eye  and  fresh  of  colour,  with  an 
expression  of  face  that  suggested  a  fox 
gone  good-natured,  roused  himself  with 
a  yawn,  a  stretch,  and  a  shiver. 

He  had  taken  his  rest  like  the  other 
sleepers  upon  a  transverse  arrangement 
of  the  seats  of  an  ordinary  day-car,  and 
he  now  followed  the  general  example  and 
began  to  readjust  the  cushions.  In  doing 
this  he  let  in  the  daylight  upon  a  little 
rough  boot. 

He  reached  down  for  it.  It  was  very 
heavy — full  of  something — fastened  to  the 
floor.  Snakes  alive  !  it  was  attached  to  a 
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Joshua  let  go  of  the  little  boot  and  it 
shrank  away  under  the  cover.  He  was 
about  to  whip  this  off  and  detect  the 
source  of  that  boot’s  agility  when  the 
train-conductor  came  along  to  inspect  the 
tickets.  Joshua  sat  down,  effectually 
screening  the  locomotive  boot  from  obser¬ 
vation. 

“Ever  have  any  ‘  burleys  ’  on  these 
trains?”  he  inquired,  while  his  mileage 
book  was  being  examined. 

“  Some,”  replied  the  conductor  ;  adding 
grimly,  “  but  not  lately.  Pretty  well 
skeered  ’em  off  that  game,  1  reckon.” 

“  Scared  them  ?  How  ?  ” 

“  Just  tumble  ’em  off  the  cars  when  we 


get  out  on  the  prairie.  They  can  do  a 
bit  of  tramping  for  forty  miles  right  off, 
and  not  a  ranch  where  they  can  get  a 
crust  or  a  bit  o’  shelter.  It  kinder  gets 
wind  and  skeers  off  loafers  from  stealing 
rides.” 

“  My  heaven  !  You  wouldn’t  be  that 
rough  on  a  little  boy  now,  would  you  ?  ” 

“  Boys  or  gals,  little  or  big,  if  they  | 
haven’t  paid  and  don’t  pay,  all’s  one  ;  1 
slow  up  and  bounce  ’em,  sure’s  they  live  !  ”  I 
When  the  conductor  had  gone  across  I 
into  the  next  car  Joshua  P.  Tompkins 
shifted  the  cover  and  prospected  for  the  | 
game.  There  was  the  little  boot  very  much 
in  evidence  and  manifestly  attached  to  a  j 
leg — a  leg  much  bigger  than  Joshua  had 
surmised  from  the  smallness  of  the  foot. 
He  stooped  and  whispered  : 

“  Say,  sonny  !  ” 

There  was  no  response. 

“  Look  here,  my  young  Californian,  ’s  j 
no  use  playing  ’possum  any  longer.  Guess  ' 
you’re  trapped.  Come  out !  ” 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this  adjuration, 
the  drummer1  took  a  grip  of  the  boot  at 
the  ankle  and  essayed  to  “  yank  out  ”  the 
stowaway.  But  the  body  attached  to  the 
leg  that  belonged  to  the  boot  curled  . 
towards  him  as  he  began  to  pull,  and  to 
Joshua’s  astonishment  a  full-grown  youth, 
probably  not  less  than  five  feet  and  a-half 
high  when  standing,  was  suddenly  looking 
up  af  him  with  a  piteous  terror  depicted 
upon  a  pale  and  dusty,  but  very  handsome 
face. 

“  Sir  !  Sir  !  For  the  love  of  heaven 
don’t  give  me  away  !  ” 

The  suppressed  tones  of  the  voice,  quite 
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womanly  in  their  softness,  were  tremulous 
with  tear,  and  the  large  brown  eyes  were 
lull  ot  entreaty.  This  was  not  the  kind  of 
urchin  Joshua  had  imagined  to  belong  to 
the  little  boot,  and  his  first  thought  was, 
“You’re  a  well-grown  younker  to  be  so 
mortally  scared  of  a  long  walk  ;  which  is 
about  the  worst  that  threatens  you.” 

But  the  interview  was  cut  short  by  the 
train  running  into  the  “  breakfast-station,” 
and  the  bustle  of  general  preparation  for 
an  instant  raid  on  the  fifty-cent  meal. 

Joshua  P.  Tompkins  was  about  to  go 
with  the  rest,  but  he  glanced  back  at  the 
stowaway  crouching  upon  the  floor. 

“  That  young  man  will  be  nabbed,  sure, 
it  I  leave  him  there,”  said  he  to  himself. 
“  Besides,  it's  likely  he  could  worry  down 
a  meal  just  now  if  he  tried.  Guess  I’ll 
invite  him  to  breakfast.” 

He  stepiped  back  to  where  the  boy  lay. 
“  Say,  sonny  !  Just  you  light  out  at  the 
tar  end  and  loaf  around  under  the  trees 
until  I  join  you.  We’ll  take  breakfast 
together,  1  reckon.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ;  but  I  don’t  dare.” 

There  was  something  in  the  tremulous 
whisper  that  went  to  Joshua’s  heart. 

“  Pea-shucks  !  ”  said  he.  “  The  porter’s 
coming  right  in  to  sweep  the  car.  Get 
into  my  long  coat  here  and  skoot  while 
you  can.” 

Joshua  held  his  shaggy  ulster  like  a 
screen  and  the  stowaway  rose  and  slipped 
into  it.  Joshua  detained  him  to  clap  a 
“  wide-awake  ”  on  his  head. 

“That  cap  gives  you  away.  Put  this 
on  over  it.  So  !  It  fits  you  that  way. 
Now  start  !  ” 

He  gazed  after  his  coat  as  it  shuffled 
off  to  the  door.  Below  the  ulster  twinkled 
the  coarse  but  tiny  boots,  involving 
a  certain  incongruity. 

The  stowaway  ate  little,  said  nothing, 
and  shortly  vanished  from  the  breakfast- 
room.  A  liberal  twenty  minutes  passed 
and  the  Cry  was  “  All  aboard  !  ” 

Joshua,  returning  to  his  seat  in  the  car, 
found  neither  boy,  nor  coat,  nor  hat.  He 
hunted  through  the  train  with  a  foreseen 
result.  That  youth  had  “  stopped  off”  and 
was  the  richer  by  a  sixty-dollar  ulster  and 
a  new  slouch  hat  ;  while  Joshua  P. 
Tompkins  was  the  poorer  to  that  extent, 
and  a  further  loss  of  some  confidence  in 
human  nature. 

“  Darn  my  stupid  carcase  !  ”  said  he, 
“it  serves  me  right.” 

In  the  smoking-car  he  fell  in  with  the 
conductor,  to  whom  he  commended  the 
“  smartness  ”  of  the  fugitive. 


The  conductor  promised  to  wire  back  at 
the  next  stop,  but  the  opportunity  would 
not  occur  for  several  hours,  as  they  had 
before  them  a  long  run  across  the  prairie. 
Mr.  Tompkins  ought  to  have  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  stowaway,  who  would 
thereupon  have  been  kicked  off  the  train 
before  he  had  done  any  mischief.  “  Them 
as  would  steal  a  ride  would  steal  any¬ 
thing,”  was  the  opinion  of  the  conductor, 
who,  falling  into  conversation  with  Joshua 
over  a  cigar,  told  him  some  interesting 
anecdotes  of  stowaways. 

“There’s  a  man  now  who  holds  his  head 
high  in  California,”  said  he,  “who  you’d 
hardly  credit  made  his  first  trip  to  the 
Pacific  slope  on  the  springs  of  a  ‘C.P.’ 
baggage-car.” 

“  He’d  got  the  rising  grit  in  him,” 
remarked  Joshua  ;  “  New  York  to  ’Frisco 
and  never  paid  a  cent  !  I  should  like  to 
know  that  man.” 

“  Well,  you  may.  There  aren’t  many 
that  comes  from  the  West  don’t  know 
James  Herschel  Fennimore.” 

“The  President  of  the  Cornucopia 
Bank?” 

“  Ay, — the  richest  man  on  the  coast. 
Damn  him  !  ” 

The  conductor’s  face,  naturally  frank 
and  jovial,  had  assumed  a  morose  expres¬ 
sion.  He  owed  the  money-king  a  grudge 
of  more  recent  date,  it  was  plain,  and 
Joshua  encouraged  his  confidence  with  a 
friendly  measure  of  Bourbon  whisky.  A 
humble  home  in  San  Francisco  was  soon 
spoken  of ;  and  the  passenger  heard  all 
about  the  conductor’s  wife  and  only 
child. 

His  wife,  Olive,  was  a  Californian  of 
French  or  Italian  descent,  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  lovely  in  that  city  of  beautiful 
women.  His  child,  a  little  girl  of  four 
summers,  he  had  with  him  on  the  train, 
and  he  invited  Joshua  into  the  express-car 
to  view  the  miniature  image  of  her  mother. 
An  elfish  slip  of  a  child  they  found  there 
playing  at  ball  with  a  clerk  and  a  negro 
porter.  On  seeing  her  father  she  ran  to 
his  side  and,  reaching  up  for  his  great 
brown  hand,  cried  with  passionate  petu¬ 
lance  : 

“Where  mammy?  Give  Lu-lu 
mammy  !  ” 

The  conductor  looked  down  at  the  little 
clinging  creature,  and  stooped  to  touch 
the  black  clustering  curls.  Joshua 
Tompkins  was  struck  at  that  moment 
with  a  fancy  that  he  had  seen  this  picture 
before.  An  upturned  dusky  face,  lips 
parted  and  tremulous,  large  lustrous  eyes, 
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with  an  imploring  expression  :  where  had 
his  heart  been  touched  by  such  a  vision  ? 

“  Little  missee  was  a-taking  on  bad 
after  we  leave  The  Dalles,  boss,”  said  the 
negro.  “  T’ought  I’d  play  ball  wid  her 
for  company.” 

“Take  Lu-lu  mammy  !  ”  cried  the  child 
again. 

Her  father  raised  her  in  his  arms. 

“  Lu-lu  must  be  good.  Mammy  not 
here.” 

“  Iss,  mammy  dair, — mammy  up  dair,” 
insisted  the  little  one,  pointing  to  the 
window  of 
the  car  that 
had  been 
on  the 
platform- 
side  when 
they  had 
stopped 
at  the 
way- 
sta- 
tion. 


“MY  HEAVEN  !  it’s  THE  BURLEY.” 

“  Your  mammy  is  out  there,”  said  the 
conductor,  “far  away  out  there.”  His 
voice  was  gruff  and  there  was  a  strange 
gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  gazed  out  of  the 
window. 

“  No,  mammy  not  far  ’way.  Mammy 
dair,  mammy  dair  !  ”  declared  Lu-lu. 

The  child’s  persistence  and  excitement 
were  remarkable,  and  puzzled  her  father 
until  the  express  clerk  mentioned  that 
some  one  had  looked  in  at  the  window 
while  the  train  was  standing  at  the  break¬ 


fast-station,  and  that  the  little  one  had 
fancied  it  was  her  mother. 

“  Would  to  heaven  it  had  been  !  ” 
muttered  the  conductor  as  he  pacified 
the  child  ;  and,  inviting  Tompkins  to  be 
seated,  sat  down  himself  and  took  Lu-lu 
upon  his  knee. 

They  were  more  private  here  than  in 
the  smoking-car,  and  when  Lu-lu 
presently  fell  asleep  in  her  father’s  arms 
he  proceeded  to  tell  his  story. 

“  I  dunno,  stranger,  whether  you 
have  had  much  experience  of  women  ?  ” 
he  began,  interrogatively. 

Mr.  Tompkins  guessed  he  had 
sampled  a  few. 

“  Then  mayhap  you’ll  see  the  hitch 
in  this  snarl  of  mine  better  than  I’ve 
been  able,  for  the  only  woman,  ’cept 
my  mother,  I  ever  had  an  hour’s  in¬ 
terview  with  I  married.  Whether  she 
really  cared  for  me  I  can’t  say,  but 
she  bore  me  this  mite,  and  she 
grew  so  fond  of  it  that  I  felt 
satisfied  she  and  I  were 
coupled  permanent  by  just 
that.  Well,  stranger,  the 
last  time  I  went  to  my 
home  in ’Frisco  I  found  the 
house  burned  right  out,  and 
nothing  nor  nobody  to  tell 
me  the  fate  of  my  wife  and 
little  one.  There  was  a 
cover  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Post-Office  with  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollars  in  greenbacks, 
but  no  message,  not  a  line 
of  writing  even  to  say  who 
sent  the  money.  I  thought 
my  wife  was  dead  ;  I 
couldn’t  imagine  anything 
else.  I’ve  got  a  billet  in 
the  east,  and  for  many  a 
long  year  I  sha’n’t  see 
’Frisco  again.  I  should  have  gone  away 
with  never  a  doubt  in  my  heart ;  but  it 
was  not  so  to  be. 

“  I  was  heart-sore  and  hopeless,  and  at 
break  o’  day  I  got  into  a  skiff  and  pulled 
out  on  to  the  shining  water.  Many  were 
the  pleasant  hours  Olive  and  I  had  known 
in  this  way.  It  was  her  delight  to  go  out 
on  the  bay  when  I  could  spare  her  the 
time,  and  on  this  last  day  of  mine  on 
the  cpast  I  turned  to  the  old  memory,  and 
as  the  boat  leaped  over  the  white-capped 
rollers  I  tried  to  think  my  wife  was  sitting 
behind  me  pulling  the  bow-oar. 

“As  I  fought  there  with  the  broken 
water — fought  with  the  boisterous  breeze — ] 
the  burden  seemed  lifted  off  my  heart,  and 
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I  grew  to  look  at  things  more  calm  and 
contented.  In  leaving  these  parts  I  would 
take  with  me  just  the  memory  of  her  at 
her  brightest,  when  the  joy-life  was 
strongest  and  gladdest  in  her.  I  had 
pulled  down  the  bay  beyond  the  city, 
cleaving  the  glittering  water  with  muscles 
that  like  cords  of  wire  took  no  count  of 
strain  or  effort.  Suddenly  I  was  hailed 
from  close  aboard. 

“  ‘  Look  out  !  Pull  your  left  !  Smart  !  ’ 

“  I  came  out  of  my  dreams  and,  just 
managing  to  whisk  the  boat’s  head  round, 
found  myself  under  the  counter  of  a 
large  pleasure-yacht  lying  at  anchor.  To 
push  off  I  rose  to  my  feet  as  the  boat 
drifted  away  and  laid  my  hands  upon  the 
stern  moulding.  This  brought  my  face 
on  a  level  with  the  cabin  windows,  and 
— and ” 

The  conductor  started  violently,  faltered 
in  his  narrative  and  turned  pale  under  his 
bronzed  skin.  He  had  been  sitting  facing 
the  door  of  the  express-car,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  small  dust-obscured 
pane  of  glass.  His  eyes  were  now  staring 
at  this  spot.  He  rose  slowly,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  passed  his  sleeping 
child  into  his  companion’s  arms  without  a 
word.  Then  with  a  swift,  wild  move¬ 
ment,  he  darted  to  the  door  and  rushed 
out  upon  the  connecting  platform.  Joshua 
P.  Tompkins,  gaping  at  him  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  saw  him  cross  to  the  next  car, 
through  the  door  of  which  he  disappeared.. 
Whereupon,  to  Joshua’s  still  greater 
amazement,  a  lithe  form  darted  in  at  the 
door  of  the  express-car  which  the  con¬ 
ductor  had  left  open. 

“My  heaven!”  gasped  Joshua,  “it's 
the  burley  !  ” 

The  stowaway  shrank  back  an  instant 
when  he  found  Joshua  sitting  in  there 
with  the  baby-girl  in  his  arms.  The 
compartment  had  seemed  empty,  but 
recognising  his  benefactor  he  entered  and 
closed  the  door.  He  advanced  impulsively 
with  extended  arms,  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  child,  but  he  appeared  to  restrain 
himself,  and  with  a  furtive  glance  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  conductor  had 
disappeared,  came  the  appeal  : 

“  Don’t  betray  me  !  Be  my  friend  now  ! 
Be  my  friend  !  ” 

“Behind  those  trunks,  then,  slick!” 
cried  Joshua.  “  Here  comes  the  boss  back 
again.” 

The  door  of  the  adjoining  car  opened 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  head  of  the  conductor 
was  visible  through  the  little  dusty 
window.  In  the  interval  occupied  by  his 
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crossing  the  platforms  the  stowaway  had 
slipped  out  of  sight  with  a  last  imploring 
look  at  Joshua. 

Again  that  impression  of  lustrous 
beseeching  eyes  !  The  drummer’s  mind 
went  back  to  the  moment  of  his  discovery 
of  the  fugitive.  Yes,  this  was  the  face  that 
he  had  been  reminded  of  by — by — by 
what  ?  Why,  by  the  face  of  little  Lu-lu  as  it 
nestled  against  his  old  sealskin  waistcoat  ! 
The  conductor  had  taken  his  place  again. 
His  back  was  turned  to  the  ambush  of  the 
stowaway,  and  his  gaze  was  directed  to 
the  little  pane  of  glass  in  the  door  as  he 
went  on  with  his.  story. 

“  I  was  telling  you  how  I  stood  up  in 
that  boat  and  took  a  squint  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow  of  James  Herschel  Fennimore’s  yacht 
Glissade .” 

“  Was  it  Fennimore’s  yacht?  ” 

“  It  was  so.  The  name  was  wrote 
large  upon  the  counter.” 

“  Ay,  of  course.  The  Glissade  is 
Fennimore’s.” 

“When  I  see  the  name  I  knew  it  at 
once,  and  I  suppose  it  was  because  I’d 
heard  such  tales  of  the  money  that  man 
had  spent  upon  that  yacht  that  I  took  a 
fancy  to  make  out  what  I  could  of  it  now 
I  was  alongside. 

“  For  a  moment  I  was  half  dazzled  by 
gleams  of  reflected  light  that  shot  into  my 
eyes  from  the  mirrors  and  the  burnished 
silver,  but  the  yacht  shifting  out  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  I  saw  everything 
distinctly.  In  a  swing  cot,  suspended 
from  the  deck  above  and  gently  oscil¬ 
lating  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  lay  a 
young  woman  asleep.  A  sun  ray  glinted 
across  her  face  w'here  it  lay  in  shadow  as 
I  gazed  at  her  through  the  open  port. 
Sir — it  was  my  wife  !  ” 

“  Your  wife  on  Fennimore’s  yacht?  ” 

“Yes,  friend;  the  mother  of  that 
child  !  ” 

“You  might  have  been  mistaken.” 

“  I  was  not  mistaken,  as  you  shall  hear. 
While  I  stood  there  in  the  boat  staring 
into  the  state-room  with  my  very  heart  in 
my  eyes,  there  came  a  hail  from  above  : 

‘  Below  there  !  Are  you  hurt  ?  ’  Then,  as  if 
I’d  been  sighted  over  the  taff-rail  - — - 
‘  Confound  the  impudent  dog  !  Shove 
out  !  ’ 

“I  knew  the  voice;  I  had  heard  it  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Chicago.  James 
Herschel  Fennimore  stood  on  the  deck 
above.  I  shoved  off  and  we  were 
face  to  face  ;  I  in  the  skiff  on  the 
broken,  tossing  water  ;  he  staring  down 
at  me  with  that  quiet,  easv„  amused. 
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never-ruffle-a-hair  expression  which  you 
or  any  man  who  knows  him  can  picture. 

“  ‘  Say,  friend,’  said  he,  ‘  have  you  come 
to  interview  James  Herschel  Fennimore  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  have  so,'  said  I  ;  and  my  teeth  would 
hardly  let  the  answer  out. 

“  ‘  Then  don’t  begin  with  any  Peeping 
Tom  business,  if  you  please.’ 

“  ‘  My  right  is  better  than  yours,  James 
Fennimore,’  said  I,  ‘  to  look  upon  that 
sleeping  woman.  Give  me  back  my  wife  !  ’ 

“  At  these  words  he  turned  pale.  I  had 
covered  him  with  my  revolver,  but  I 
reckon  that  wasn’t  what  scared  him.  He 
looked  at  me  calm  and  easy  with  that  soft 
smile  of  his,  and  came  forward  and  sat  upon 
the  taff-rail  within  twelve  feet  of  my  gun. 

“‘Frank  Shirley,’  said  he,  ‘to  avoid 
complications  with  you  was  my  desire  and 
the  desire  of  a  certain  lady  on  board  this 
yacht  whom  you  designate  as  your  wife, 
but  who  is  in  point  of  fact  mine.  By  a 
little  oversight  when  she  married  you  she 
omitted  to  mention  that  she  had  already 
married  me.  We  were  boy  and  girl  together, 
and  when  we  amalgamated  there  was  no 
dividend  payable  on  our  joint  stock.  So 
we  concluded  we  had  made  a  bad  deal 
and  parted.  Years  passed.  She  heard  no 
more  of  me  and  I  lost  track  of  her.  You 
and  she  met  and  married.  Then  she 
found  I’d  struck  oil  and  was  a  risen  man  ; 
found,  too,  that  I  was  looking  for  her  to 
share  my  luck  with.  Still  she  let  things 
slide  till  I  found  her  out  through  tracking 
for  her  with  detectives,  and  persuaded  her 
to  let  you  leave  the  Pacific  slope  believing 
her  dead.  The  money  that  you  received 
in  compensation- — - — -’ 

“  Before  he  could  speak  further  I  had 
torn  the  roll  of  greenbacks  from  my  pocket, 
and  scattered  all  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
over  the  sea. 

“  *  That  for  your  purchase  money,  James 
Herschel  Fennimore  !  ’  I  yelled  in  fury. 

‘  If  you  claim  Olive,  fight  for  her  ;  she 
was  not  for  sale.’ 

“  With  the  same  quiet  smile  and  steady 
speech  he  answered  : 

“  ‘  That’s  as  it  should  be,  Shirley.  Either 
you  or  me  is  too  many  in  this  world.  You 
love  this  woman.  So  do  I.  I’ll  just  step 
below  and  get  my  weapon  and  oblige  you 
right  here.’ 

“I  let  him  go.  I  had  no  doubt  he’d 
come  again — and  sure  enough  in  two  min¬ 
utes  he  was  standing  there  to  face  it  out. 

“  ‘  Shirley,’  said  he,  with  a  real  earnest 
ring  in  his  voice  and  a  deadly  glitter  in 
his  gray  eyes,  ‘  think  your  last  thought, 
for  I  am  going  to  kill  you.’ 


“  I  knew  this  was  no  bluff  of  his.  I  felt 
my  time  was  come.  And  I  resolved  only 
to  take  his  life  in  exchange  for  my  own. 

“  ‘  It’s  just  upon  eight  bells,’  said 
Fennimore,  calmly  taking  out  his  watch. 

‘  At  the  last  stroke  we  fire.’ 

“  There  stood  this  man  and  I  in  the  hap¬ 
py  morning  light,  the  life-giving  breezes 
sporting  around  us  both,  the  ragged  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  pitching  my  boat  like  a 
cockle-shell  and  breaking  over  it  with 
many  a  slap  and  splash  and  cloud  of 
spray,  while  the  long  beautiful  lines  of  the 
Glissade  rose  and  fell  with  a  gentle  even 
motion.  In  a  moment  or  two  this  blue 
water  would  be  red  with  my  blood  and 
close  over  me  for  ever.  In  a  moment  or 
two  James  Herschel  Fennimore’s  millions 
might  be  masterless.  Then  came  the  sharp 
beats  of  the  hour  bell  :  one ,  two,  three,  four  ■ 
Jive,  six,  seven,  eight ! 

“  We  levelled  and  fired  together.  The 
shots  had  but  a  single  report.  Both  of  us 
meant  murder  if  ever  men  did.  Yet  as 
the  smoke  cleared  each  saw  the  other 
stand  unhurt.  Fennimore  is  reputed  a 
dead  shot,  as  you  know,  and  I — well,  I’m 
pretty  sure  on  my  trigger.  We  had  felt 
so  certain  that  one  shot  would  end  all,  ( 
that  we  had  made  no  arrangements  for1; 
further  firing. 

“  ‘  Are  you  satisfied?’  inquired  Fenni¬ 
more. 

“  ‘  No,’  I  replied.  ‘  Empty  your 
weapon  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  have  four  chambers  loaded  !  ’ 

“  ‘  And  so  have  I.’ 

“  ‘  Fire  alternately.  Take  your  first  shot 
at  me,’  said  Fennimore. 

“  I  was  about  to  accept  his  invitation 
when  my  wife’s  face,  white  with  horror, 
appeared  at  the  state-room  window.  Her 
lips  moved,  but  made  no  sound.  I  fired  — 
and  missed  !  The  sight  of  her  made  me 
tremble,  and  a  fog  rose  between  me  and 
Fennimore.  It  was  now  his  turn. 
Slowly  and  surely  he  took  his  sight.  My 
eyes  fell  on  Olive’s,  who  knew  not  what  I 
was  awaiting.  In  my  anger  against  her 
I  thought  it  a  fine  vengeance  that  she 
should  see  me  die. 

“  As  our  eyes  met  Fennimore  fired.  The 
bullet  whizzed  past  my  cheek.  He  had 
missed  me  ! 

“'‘Now  for  my  revenge. 

“  As  I  raised  my  revolver  to  kill  the  man 
she  had  preferred  to  me,  I  watched  a 
shriek  of  agony  struggle  out  of  her  very 
heart.  Its  piercing  sound  nerved  me 
again.  My  hand  acquired  machine-like 
accuracy.  I  withdrew  my  gaze  from  her 
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tortured  face,  only  as  my  finger  was  press¬ 
ing  the  trigger.  I  knew  that  Fennimore’s 
life  was  in  my  power.  One  quick  sight, 
and  he  would  lie  a  corpse  upon  that  white 
deck.  I  all  but  fired  without  so  much  as 
glancing  at  my  mark  ;  so  assured  was  1 
that  his  fate  was  fixed  and  certain. 

“Ah,  if  I  had  yielded  to  this  impulse  I 
should  have  been  fitly  punished  for  the 
blood-thirst  that  consumed  me  !  There 
before  me,  right  in  the  line  of 
fire,  stood  my  own  little  child, 
the  baby  you  have  there 
upon  your  knee.  She  had 
saved  her  father  by  run¬ 
ning  forward  at  the 
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NOW  FOR  MY  REVENGE  !  : 


taff-rail  now  to  watch  the  merry  game 
he  was  playing  with  some  one  in  the 
water  below. 

“  ‘  Oh.  papa,  papa  !  ’  cried  the  little  one 
in  glee  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  baby 
voice  came  a  wild  scream  from  her  frantic 
mother. 

“  ‘  Frank  !  Frank  !  Spare  my  rightful 
husband,  and  your  own  child  !  ’ 

“  I  flung  my  revolver  away  into  the  sea. 

“  At  the  same  moment  a  wave  lifted  the 


boat  right  up  to' the  yacht’s  counter,  close 
to  the  port  where  Olive’s  dark  eyes  gazed 
upon  me. 

“  ‘  Forgive  me,  Frank  !  ’  she  cried, 
‘James  Fennimore  was  my  husband 
before  I  married  you.’ 

‘  ‘  I  did  not  answer  her  in  words,  but  held 
my  arms  out  as  the  boat  rose  upon  a  high 
wave,  and  little  Lu-lu  sprang  into  my 
embrace. 

“  I  saw  my  wife  watching  the  boat  with 
a  hungering,  half-mad  look  as  I  pulled  with 
all  my  strength  for  the  shore. 

“That  pale  terrified  face  staring  after 
me  over  the  wa.ves  has  haunted  me  ever 
since.  I  see  it  at  every  turn,  asleep  or 
waking.  Just  now  when  I  started  up  and 
left  you  it  had  seemed  to  peer  in  upon  me 
at  the  window  yonder.  I  shall  see  it  till 
I  die.” 

“Well,”  said  Joshua  commentatively, 
“all  parties  should  be  satisfied  now. 
Your  wife’s  got  her  husband,  he’s  got  his 

wife,  and  you  your  child.” 

He  handed  the  little  girl  to  her 
father.  Lu-lu  awoke  in  alarm  crying, 
“  Mammy  !  Mammy  !  ” 

“  Never  mind  mammy,”  said  the 
conductor  caressing  her.  “  You 
have  only  a  father  now  Lu-lu  ; 
only  a  father,  little  one  !  ” 

Joshua  P.  Tompkins  saw  at  this 
moment  the  dark  head  of  the 
stowaway  rise  from  behind  the 
baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  train 
boss. 

“  Say  now,”  inquired  Joshua, 
“  if  that  wife  of  yours  were  to  come 

back  to  you - ?  ” 

“  She  is  not  my  wife,”  sternly  in¬ 
terrupted  Shirley. 

“  But  if  she’d  just  give  up  Fenni¬ 
more  and  his  millions,  and  stick  to 
you  for  the  sake  of  the  child  ?  ”  sug¬ 
gested  the  drummer. 

Shirley  sadly  shook  his  head. 

“  You’re  supposing  what’s  not 
possible,”  said  he. 

“  Well,”  returned  Tompkins,  “  I 
kinder  reckon  there’s  a  good  deal 
possible  when  human  nature’s  put  to  it. 
Women  are  queer  things.  I’ve  sampled 
a  few.” 

With  a  glance  at  the  refuge  of  the  stow¬ 
away  Mr.  Tomp  tins  strolled  off  to  his 
place  in  the  car  where  we  first  met  with 
him.  He  four  a  there  his  big  coat  and  hat 
in  a  state  of  complete  preservation. 

“  So  tha  ^  burley  was  on  the  square  after 
all,”  he  nuttered  to  himself.  “Guess 
he’ll  get  through  all  right  on  this  journey. 
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After  all,  millions  ain’t  in  it  weighed 
against  the  instincts  of  a  mother.” 

He  expectorated  philosophically,  and 
took  in  a  survey  of  the  landscape  through 
which  the  train  was  panting. 

A  vast  stretch  of  level  prairie  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  horizon  limit 
serrated  with  a  ridare  of  clouds  or  moun- 
tains.  The  thin  wiry  alfafa  grass,  patched 
with  white  blotches  of  alkali,  presented  a 
wretched  aspect  which  was  accentuated 
by  skeletons  of  thousands  of  starved 
cattle  which  were  strewed  over  the  plain, 
and  lay  in  heaps  here  and  there,  to  tell  a 
dismal  story  of  fellowship  in  agony  and 
hopelessness. 

Joshua  P.  Tompkins  was  journeying 
through  this  country  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  made  a  distinctly  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  him. 

“  My  heaven  !  ”  said  he,  as  he  gazed 
out  of  the  window,  “  it’s  good  my  young 
friend  who  is  now  in  the  express  car  is  no 
ordinary  burley.  It’s  good  he — or  she — - 
has  likely  some  sorter  interest  with  the 
boss  of  this  train,  for  a  forty,  or  fifty,  or 
sixty  miles’  tramp  through  this  cemetery 
wouldn’t  raise  the  spirits.” 

Joshua  hoisted  his  legs  on  to  the 
opposite  seat  and  betook  himself  to  sleep 
to  avoid  further  contemplation  of  the 
cruelty  of  nature. 

He  had  barely  attained  the  oblivion  he 
desired  when  the  train  “slowed  down” 
in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  con¬ 
ductor.  It  was  but  for  a  moment. 
Without  coming  to  a  halt  steam  was 
resumed,  and  the  gigantic  centipede 
moved  onward  upon  its  long  pilgrimage. 

Joshua’s  slumber  was  broken  and 
restless.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  was 
sitting  up  and  looking  out  of  window 
again  at  the  desolate  prairie.  Still  that 
infinite  skeleton-dotted  table-land  !  Still 
the  vultures  in  the  sky  and  the  buzzards 
and  coyotes  tearing  at  the  dead  cattle. 

Joshua  watched  the  grim  panorama 
intently.  Presently  he  beheld  a  yet  more 
piteous  sight.  Close  up  by  the  railroad 
track  the  ground  was  marshy  with  the 
drainage  of  the  raised  permanent  way. 
There  was  no  water,  but  the  loosened 
earth  of  the  trench  had  the  consistency 
of  a  morass,  and  was  a  veritable  trap 
for  cattle  that,  tempted  by  the  superior 
freshness  of  the  pasture,  ventured  upon 
the  treacherous  surface. 

As  the  cars  trundled  slowly  along 
Joshua  saw  a  fine  cow  by  the.  side  of  the 
track  that  had  been  engulfed  i  the  quag¬ 
mire,  and  had  no  power  to  extricate  itself 


The  animal  raised  its  head  as  the  train 
swept  past  and  lowed  plaintively.  Joshua 
P.  Tompkins  had  tender  sympathies,  and 
he  felt  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  man  as  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  borne  away, 
leaving  the  cow  to  its  lonely,  lingering 
death. 

Twelve  miles  further  they  ran  into  the 
dinner-station,  a  newly-built  wooden  hotel 
of  some  thirty  rooms,  with  a  platform  and 
a  telegraph-office  attached,  the  only 
noticeable  object  standing  on  a  wide  ocean 
of  desert  land. 

In  this  oasis  they  learnt  to  their  dismay 
that  they  would  be  detained  at  least  twelve 
hours,  owing  to  a  west-bound  train  having 
broken  down  on  the  single  line  of  rail 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward. 

A  repairing  gang  was  at  work,  and  the 
east-bound  train  must  be  held  up  at  this 
way-station  until  all  was  in  order. 

After  dinner  the  passengers  lounged 
about,  and  Joshua  told  of  the  unfortunate 
cow  he  had  seen  bogged  by  the  side  of  the 
track  a  dozen  miles  away. 

He  found  a  responsiveness  in  Shirley 
that  he  had  not  looked  for. 

“Joshua  Tompkins,”  said  the  con¬ 
ductor,  “  I’m  with  you  on  this  ticket. 
We’ve  time  and  to  spare,  let’s  make  up 
a  relief  party  and  go  back  and  save  that 
cow.” 

Shirley,  Tompkins,  and  the  negro 
porter  started  out  in  a  light  waggon  with 
tools  and  implements  to  effect  their 
humane  purpose,  taking  little  Lu-lu  with 
them. 

“Never  will  I  leave  this  treasure  of 
mine  out  of  my  hand,”  said  Shirley. 
“  She’s  all  I  have  left  ;  all  !  ” 

Somehow  this  speech  of  Shirley’s  set 
Joshua  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  stowaway.  He  had  expected  some 
developments  at  the  dinner-station,  and 
had  not  been  surprised  at  not  seeing  the 
lad  about ;  but  he  had  counted  upon 
finding  some  one  besides  Lu-lu  in  the 
company  of  the  conductor. 

“  Say,  Shirley,  I  want  to  make  my 
apologies  to  the  individual  I  suspicioned 
of  making  off  with  my  coat,”  said  Joshua, 
as  they  trudged  along  by  the  side  of  the 
creaking,  jolting  waggon,  which  the 
negro,  squatted  on  a  board-seat  under  the 
hood,  was  steering  at  a  walking  pace 
over  the  rough  pampas.  Little  Lu-lu, 
perched  upon  her  father’s  shoulder  with 
one  hand  anchored  under  his  ear,  thought 
the  journey  a  merry  one,  and  prattled 
incessantly  in  her  glee. 

“Is  that  the  coat  you’ve  got  on?” 
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inquired  the  conductor.  “  The  tramp 
restored  it,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  reckon  that  tramp  was  no  ordinary 
hurley.  What  do  you  think  of — 
‘him’?” 

“  Guess  he  never  meant  to  sneak  it,  or 
got  scared  at  the  notion  we’d  wire  back 
sure,  and  have  him  arrested.” 

Joshua  glanced  sideways  at  his  com¬ 
panion  and  said  no  more  until  he  had 
filled  and  lighted  his  pipe.  Then  he 
recurred  to  the  subject  : 

“  Never  met  that  burlev  before,  did 
you  ?  Eh,  partner  ?  ” 

“  What  burley  ?  ” 

“The  individual  I  loaned  my  coat  and 
hat  to.” 


“  Never  set  eyes  on  him.” 

“  Never,  until  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Never  spotted  him  at  all,  or  he’d 
have  been  bounced  off  like  the  other.” 

“  What  other  ?  ” 

“  The  young  loafer  I  found  stowed  in 
the  express-car.” 

“  What,  after  I  left  you  ?  ” 

“  That’s  so.  There  was  a  pretty  full- 
grown  tramp  hidden  away  behind  a  pile  of 
trunks  all  the  time  we  were  talking.  To 
think  he’d  overheard  my  trouble  made 
me  pretty  mad,  and  coming  atop  of  the 
lifting  of  your  kit  by  the  other,  I  was 
bound  to  make  an  example  of  him.  We 
just  yanked  him  out,  slowed  down  and 
bounced  him  on  the  salt  prairie.” 

“  My  heaven  !  You  did  that  ?  ” 


“Well,  the  porter  did  by  my  direction. 
I’m  a  bit  soft-hearted  myself,  and  liable 
to  be  troubled  with  merciful  feelings.  I 
just  saw  he  was  big  enough  to  walk,  and 
not  sick  or  a  cripple,  and  then  I  cleared 
out  and  left  him  to  judgment.” 

“You  saw — ‘him,’  heard  him  speak, 

and  didn’t  recognise - ” 

“  He  wouldn’t  speak  at  all,  and  hung 
his  face  down,  scared-like.  He  was  fairly 
grimed  too  with  travelling,  and  there 
wasn’t  much  light  in  the  car.  Any  way, 
why  should  I  have  known  him  ?  ” 

“  I  kind  o’  guessed  you  and— he  were 
not  exactly  strangers.” 

“How?  Was  that  the  same  burley 
that  travelled  from  the  coast  ?  ” 

“  That’s  so.” 
“And  you  think 
because  I’m  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  I  must  know 
every  loafer  in  ’Fris¬ 
co?” 

“  I  suspicioned  you 
might  see  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  that 

individual  and - ” 

“  And  who  ?  ” 

“  Well  —  some 

one.” 

“  Look  you,  friend, 
no  poking  fun  at  me 
in  that  quarter  :  I 
did  find  a  resem¬ 
blance,  the  same  as 
I  find  in  everything 
and  every  creature, 
every  sound  and 
every  sensation, — to 
my  wife ,  or  Fenni- 
more’s  wife,  which¬ 
ever  she  may  be. 

The  hum  of  that 

telegraph  wire  over  our  heads  is  the 
keynote  of  her  voice.  The  apricot- 

colour  in  the  sky  yonder  where  the 
smoke  from  a  prairie  fire  hazes  it, 

has  the  very  glow  and  tint  of  her 
skin.  Her  dark  sad  eyes  look  out  at 
me  from  every  cony-burrow.  These 

bones  that  lie  around  bleaching  tell 

me  that  all  is  dead  to  me  but  these 

fancies  for  ever  and  ever.  If  you’ve  got 
a  heart  in  you,  as  I  take  it  you  have,  don’t 
mock  at  this  foolishness  of  mine.  It’s  a 
poor  joke  at  best  we  can  make  upon  such 
matters.” 

Joshua  assured  him  that  he  had  intended 
no  unfeeling  jest,  but  refrained  from  ex¬ 
plaining  further. 

“  Then  that  young  individual  has  had 
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a  matter  of  thirty  miles  to  tramp,”  he 
pursued. 

“  Say  four-and-twenty,”  corrected  Shir¬ 
ley.  “  It’ll  lesson  him  to  pay  his  fare,  or 
stay  where  he  was  raised  till  he  can  put 
up  the  dollars.” 

“  Of  course  he  hasn’t  come  in  yet  ?  ” 

“  Guess  he’ll  arrive  about  midnight  if 
he  tramps  steady  and  the  weather  holds.” 

“  Has  he  any  food  ?  ” 

“  Guess  they  didn’t  take  much  count  of 
provisioning  a  burley.” 

“  My  heaven  !  She’ll  starve.” 

“  He  you  mean.” 

“  Twenty-four  miles  tramping  without 
food  !  ” 

“Bad  picnic  that!  But  mayhap  he’ll 
fall  in  with  some  emigrants.” 

“  May  the  Almighty  send  it  !  ” 

“  But  they’re  half-starved  themselves. 
Any  way,  we’ll  be  bound  to  meet  him 
coming' in,  and  he  can  have  some  of  our 
supper  and  ride  back  in  the  waggon.  I 
reckon  you  feel  kind  o’  sympathetic  for 
that  boy.” 

“  I’ve  an  interest  in  him  ’cause  I’ve  got 
an  idea,  friend  Shirley,  that  his  antecedents 
might  interest  you . ” 

The  restless  little  Lu-lu  now  clamoured 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  by  her  father’s  side, 
and  for  some  time  she  sported  along 
merrily  with  the  light  nimbleness  of 
health  and  vigour  and  a  heart  free  from 
care.  The  pretty  spectacle  riveted  the 
thoughts  of  both  men  to  the  subject  of  the 
child’s  mother,  and  Shirley  dwelt  much 
upon  the  intense  love  which  the  derelict 
Olive  had  evinced  for  Lu-lu. 

“  I  can’t  rightly  understand,”  said  he, 
“  how  she  will  bear  to  lose  this  babe  of 
hers.  Early  love  for  that  man  may  do 
much  ;  his  riches  may  do  more  to  hold  her 
from  me  ;  but  there  is  the  magnet  I  have  a 
mind  will  draw  her  back  to  me  in  the  end, 
though  she  and  I  be  at  opposite  sides  of 
this  planet.” 

“  The  law  would  release  her  from 
Fennimore.” 

“  Ay,  but  it’s  a  terrible  question  she 
has  to  decide  between  him  and  me.  Her 
marriage  with  Fennimore  was  a  young 
girl’s  foolishness,  soon  set  aside  by  con¬ 
sent  of  both  parties,  but  in  a  sense  it  holds 
her  to  him  though  I  have  been  her  hus¬ 
band  these  six  years,  and  the  father  of  her 
child.” 

“  Lu-lu  tired.  Lu-lu  hungry.  Lu-lu 
want  to  ride  in  waggon  now,”  here  peti¬ 
tioned  his  little  daughter. 

Shirley  lifted  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
approached  the  waggon,  calling  to  the 


negro  to  pull  up.  At  this  moment  a 
tremendous  blast  of  freezing  wind  swept 
down  upon  them  from  the  north  and  all 
but  overturned  the  hooded  vehicle.  They 
had  not  noticed  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  prospect,  and  now  viewed  with 
some  consternation  a  lurid  canopy  of 
black  cloud  that  was  spreading  over  the 
evening  sky. 

“  Best  gallop  back,  boss,  as  smart  as 
the  team’ll  hoof  it,”  cried  the  negro  driver 
holding  on  his  hat  as  he  shouted  from  the 
cover  of  the  cart.  “  The  snow’ll  be  down 
on  us  in  ten  minutes  and  we’ll  lose  our 
tracks,  sure.  Jump  aboard,  gen’lemen, 
with  the  little  missee,  smart’s  yo’  can. 
There’s  no  fooling  with  these  blizzards,  I 
tell  yo’.” 

Shirley  knew  full  well  the  danger  that 
threatened  them.  The  temperature  had 
fallen  twenty  degrees  and  a  mass  of  snow 
would  overwhelm  them  presently,  obliter¬ 
ating  all  objects  and  so  obstructing  their 
progress  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  struggle  back  to  the  shelter 
of  the  hotel.  He  quickly  placed  Lu-lu 
under  the  waggon-hood,  and  calling  to 
Joshua  to  follow,  clambered  in  himself  at 
the  rear.  Joshua  got  in  by  the  driver’s 
seat,  but  as  the  negro  was  in  the  act  of 
wheeling  about  to  make  for  home  he 
wrenched  the  whip  and  reins  from  his 
grasp  and  cried  : 

“Not  back  !  Not  back,  you  self-saving 
cowardly  nigger  !  Forward  like  running 
fire  !  We’ll  do  this  business  or  bust  !  ” 

“  What,  lose  all  our  lives  for  a  cow  ?  ” 
gasped  the  astonished  negro  as  the  mules 
bounded  along,  increasing  their  distance 
from  the  hotel  at  every  stride. 

“  Hold  on,  Tompkins  !  ”  cried  Shirley, 
reaching  forward  to  restrain  him  as  he 
lashed  the  team  through  the  driving  blast. 
“  If  it’s  that  burley  you’re  thinking  of, 
he  must  take  his  chance.  Here  are  four 
lives  to  his  one.  Turn  back  !  ” 

“  I  won’t  turn  back.  I’m  goingto  save 
that  burley  or  die.” 

“  You’re  mad.  You  sha’n’t  go  on.” 

“If  /  choose  to,  you  won’t  stop  me.”  ]- 

“  I  will,  by  heaven  !  ” 

“You  won’t,  I  tell  you.  It  was  you 
gave  the  orders  and  this  black  cuss 
executed  them.  I  slept  like  a  hog  and 
left  the  poor  creature  to  be  murdered. 
We’re  all  bound  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  a  rescue.” 

“  But  my  child,  she  will  perish  too.”  ‘  ; 

“  What  matter  for  that,  if  she  dies  to 
save  her  mother  ?  ” 

“  Her  mother  !  Are  you  raving  ?  ’’ 
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“  The  mother  who  sacrificed  all  things 
for  her.  Confound  your  bats’  eyes,  Frank 
Shirley  !  The  tramp  was  your  own  wife  !  ” 

The  conductor  drew  back  into  the 
recesses  of  the  waggon,  and  gathered  his 
frightened  little  daughter  to  his  embrace. 
The  negro  coiled  himself  away  in  the 
bottom.  He  had  turned  a  sickly  drab 
colour,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  gleamed 
in  the  level  sun-rays  that  darted  with 
dazzling  brightness  under  the  hanging 
pall  of  storm-clouds.  The  springless 
waggon  crashed  and  jolted  over  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  ground.  The  wind 
fought  shrieking  with  the  galloping 
mules. 

Now  came  the  snow,  rushing  like  a 
spectral  host  down  from  the  blackness. 
In  thick  blinding  masses  it  whirled  about 
the  rescue-party,  compelling  them  to 
slacken  the  headlong  pace. 

“  My  wife  !  My  Olive!”  groaned  the 
conductor.  “  Pray  for  mammy,  Lu-lu  ! 
Pray  for  mammy  !  ” 

“Hearts  up!  We’ll  save  her,”  re¬ 
sponded  Joshua,  and  lashed  the  struggling 
team. 

But  each  moment  a  sickening  despair 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  them.  The 
ground  was  already  inches  deep  in  snow, 
and  the  great  tumbling  flakes  drifted  so 
densely  that  the  telegraph-posts,  which 
were  their  sole  guidance,  could  hardly  be 
distinguished.  The  mules  slipped  and 
stumbled  ;  the  waggon  came  in  violent 
contact  with  unseen  obstacles  that  nearly 
overturned  it,  and  threatened  to  wrench 
off  the  clumsy  wheels.  The  cold  gripped 
them  like  the  very  hand  of  death.  Thicker 
and  thicker  poured  down  the  white  torrent, 
and  at  last  the  helpful  hopeful  sun  went 
out  suddenly  in  a  dismal  eclipse. 

The  team  came  to  a  halt,  and  Joshua 
ejaculated  : 

“By  the  Eternal,  if  this  goes  on  we’re 
beaten ! ” 

He  got  under  cover  and  chafed  his 
frozen  hands.  In  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  wailing  of  the  child  within  and  the 
roaring  of  the  tempest  without,  they  took 
a  draught  from  a  brandy-flask,  and  passed 
some  along  to  the  shivering  porter.  Then 
they  remained  for  a  time  crouched 
together  in  the  darkness,  with  forebodings 
too  dire  for  speech. 

At  length  the  fury  of  the  wind  seemed 
to  have  abated,  and  Joshua  crept  to  the 
front  of  the  waggon  and  looked  out  from 
the  heavy  canvas  curtains  that  served 
as  some  protection  against  the  storm. 
In  the  frowning  twilight  he  could  see  that 
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the  snow  was  still  falling,  that  it  lay 
heaped  upon  the  mules  as  they  stood 
motionless  with  their  heads  down,  and 
that  it  had  drifted  against  the  waggon, 
forming  a  huge  bank  on  the  northward 
side.  There  was  nothing  visible  to  guide 
them  on  their  way  they  had  been  able  to 
proceed.  The  railroad  track  had  quite 
disappeared,  and  he  could  not  see  the 
telegraph-poles  or  the  wires  connecting 
them. 

Heaven  help  the  wanderer  thus  over¬ 
taken  by  the  blizzard  !  Small,  indeed, 
was  her  chance  of  rescue  or  escape  !  And 
for  themselves  ;  what  prospect  lay  before 
them?  There  was  no  shelter  within 
reach,  not  a  tree,  not  a  rock,  not  a  hollow 
in  the  earth-surface.  To  move  from  that 
spot  was  impossible,  with  the  snow  level 
with  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  ;  and  if  they 
had  been  able  to  make  any  way,  whither 
could  they  go  in  the  dark  over  the  track¬ 
less  prairie? 

Joshua  came  back  to  the  conductor’s 
side  in  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  waggon. 
A  whisper  from  Shirley  cautioned  him  to 
make  no  noise,  for  little  Lu-lu  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  thought  her  example  an 
excellent  one,  and  with  another  pull  at  the 
brandy-flask,  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  fur 
rug,  and  was  soon  oblivious  of  his  own 
and  other  people’s  troubles. 

Shirley  lay  there  sleepless  with  mental 
torture,  his  little  daughter  clasped  close 
to  his  heart.  He  pictured  her  mother’s 
despairing  love,  the  instant  sacrifice  of 
ease  and  luxury  for  the  abasement  and 
hardship  of  that  secret  journey  from  the 
west.  He  pictured  her  listening  from  her 
hiding  place  among  the  baggage  to  his 
recountment  of  his  wrong,  saw  her  stand 
with  bowed  head  while  his  lips  doomed 
her  to  what  had  now  befallen  ;  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  imagined  her 
beautiful  delicate  form  in  the  brutal  clutch 
of  the  porter,  thrust  fainting  with  priva¬ 
tion  and  dismay  out  upon  the  howling 
wilderness  to  perish  miserably  in  the 
snow.  Shirley  was  not  a  man  commonly 
addicted  to  prayer,  but  in  the  extremity 
of  his  helplessness  and  remorse  he  lifted 
up  his  heart  to  the  Ruler  of  destinies  and 
implored  even  now  for  the  miracle  of  his 
wife’s  preservation. 

And  while  he  prayed,  clasping  his 
sleeping  child,  a  balmy  softness  like  the 
breath  of  angels  came  stealing  about  him 
as  he  lay,  and  parting  the  canvas  gently, 
let  in  a  gleam  of  moonlight  to  cheer  him 
and  give  augury  of  brighter  hours. 

The  negro,  aroused  by  the  mules 
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shaking-  themselves  in  the  traces,  uttered 
an  ejaculation  of  delight,  exclaiming  : 

“  Boss  !  The  Chinook  !  ” 

“  God  be  thanked  !  ”  responded  the 
conductor.  “  We’re  saved,  and  heaven 
in  mercy  may  give  me  her  life  too.” 

On  the  northern  plains  in  the  early 
winter-time  those  violent  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  storms  of  snow  have  their  antidote 
in  the  swift  reaction  of  the  wave  of 
warm  air  to  which  the  Indians  have 
given  the  name  of  chinook.  This 
battle  of  the  seasons  trans¬ 
forms  the  land  with  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  a  magician’s 
wand.  A  parched  alkali  desert 
blotched  with  salt  marshes  ;  a 
polar  landscape,  icebound  and 
smothered  in  snow ;  an  em¬ 
erald  sea  of  freshly  budding 
pastures  :  these  are  the  scenes 
of  nature’s  phantasmagoria 
which  compress  a  year  of  the 
world’s  life  within  the  limits  of 
a  few  short  hours. 

Joshua  P.  Tompkins,  to 
whom  this  experience  was  a 
novelty,  believed  that  he  was 
still  dreaming  when,  awakened 
from  the  slumber  to  which  he 
had  hopelessly  abandoned  him¬ 
self,  he  found  the  biting  air 
transformed  into  a  vapour  bath  ; 
and  looking  out  upon  the  steaming 
mules  which  were  being  fed  and  rubbed 
down  by  the  porter,  he  saw  the  terrible 
snow  shrinking  away  palpably  before  his 
eyes  under  the  resplendent  glory  of  the 
moon. 

All  around  was  now  clear  almost  as  the 
day.  Far  to  the  right  they  could  see  the 
track  of  the  railroad  from  which  they  had 
diverged  in  the  storm.  Leaving  the 
porter  to  follow  with  the  team,  which 
could  make  but  poor  progress  over  the 
sodden  slippery  ground,  Tompkins  and 
Shirley  (the  latter  carrying  little  Lu-lu  still 
fast  asleep)  took  to  the  railway  line,  and 
hurried  forward  on  their  mission  of 
deliverance. 

Mile  after  mile  they  covered  in  the 
silent  night,  following  still  the  unending 
path  across  the  desert,  straining  their 
eyes  to  right  and  left  in  search  for  some 
object  that  might  be  the  wanderer,  hail¬ 
ing  the  missing  one  with  prolonged  Indian 
signal-cries,  piercing  the  solemn  stillness 
with  whistles  and  pistol-shots. 

Often  they  would  leave  the  track  to 
examine  some  heap  of  snow  which  they 


half-hoped,  half-dreaded  to  find  covering 
the  form  of  the  ill-starred  burley  ;  but  an 
hour  passed,  and  ihe  moon  began  to  wane 
while  still  their  efforts  were  unrewarded. 
In  the  gathering  of  the  shadows  about 
them  from  the  vast  remoteness  of  the 
prairie  their  hopes  grew  fainter.  Olive 
might  have  wandered  far  afield  in  the 
storm.  She  might  have  lain  down  to  die 
where  she  had  been  thrust  out  of  the 
train,  and  there  might  still 
be  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
between  her  and 
her  deliverers. 
Or  she 
might 


SOMETHING  MOVED  FROM  BEHIND  A  SNOW-MOUND. 

have  passed  them  in  the  first  snow  whirl¬ 
ings,  and  be  now  lying  exhausted  within 
half  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  hotel  ;  they 
could  not  cherish  the  belief  that  she  had 
reached  shelter  safely.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? 

Even  by  daylight  their  quest  was  so 
vague  as  to  offer  little  prospect  of  succe' 

In  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  b 
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before  the  dawn  persistence  would  be 
useless.  Joshua  could  now  hardly  discern 
the  features  of  his  companion,  but  a 
glance  told  him  they  were  set  in  a  fixed, 
haggard  despair. 

!  Their  strides  were  faltering  when  little 
Lu-lu  awoke  and  began  to  cry  piteously  for 
ler  mother.  The  fond  heart  upon  which 
she  was  pillowed  had  not  the  tender  beat- 
ng  to  which  her  baby  slumbers  had 
oecome  endeared.  This  ghostly  wilder¬ 
ness  terrified  her  by  its  contrast  with  her 
accustomed  surroundings.  Vainly  did  the 
father  try  to  comfort  her.  The  bereaved 
heart  would  not  be  consoled,  and  presently 
he,  the  strong  man,  broke  also  into  sobs, 
and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his 
motherless  child.  To  Joshua’s  remons¬ 
trances  he  made  no  answer,  and  again  and 
again  Lu-lu  screamed  in  her  passion  of 
distress. 

“  I  want  mammy  !  I  want  my 
mammy  !  ” 

As  they  halted  there  upon  the  iron  road, 
the  child’s  cries  ringing  out  into  the  night, 
something  moved  from  behind  a  snow 
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mound  at  about  twenty  paces  in  advance  of 
them,  and  a  shriek  that  made  their  hearts 
stand  still  clove  the  very  heavens  asunder. 

“Lu-lu!  Lu-lu!  My  God!  Where 
are  you,  Lu-lu  ?  ” 

With  one  accord  both  the  men  sprang 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  A 
slender  form  came  staggeringto  meet  them. 

“  My  heaven  !  It’s  the  burley  !  ” 

“Olive!  Wife!  Is  it  you?” 

“  Mammy  !  Mammy  !  It  is  my  dear, 
dear  mammy  !  ” 

Joshua  P.  Tompkins  passed  on  to 
examine  the  shelter  that  had  preserved  the 
hurley’s  life.  It  was  the  cow  which  they 
had  set  forth  to  deliver.  The  poor  beast 
gazed  at  him  very  despondently. 

“Take  it  easy,  my  friend,”  said  the 
drummer,  stroking  her  soft  ears,  “you’ve 
stood  in  with  us  this  venture,  and  we 
won’t  go  back  on  you,  you  bet  !  ” 

Report  runs  that  all  parties  referred  to 
in  this  story  got  out  of  their  difficulties, 
not  excepting  the  cow. 


INDIAN  VICEROYS. 

By  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 


OUR  illustration  presents  the  kindly 
and  manly  features  of  the  amiable 
Scotch  nobleman  upon  whom  has  lately 
devolved  what  Lord  Rosebery  justly 
called  the  “sublime”  office  of  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  India.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  range 
of  choice  for  a  successor  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  necessarily  limited,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to 
Her  Majesty  for  that  post — following  as 
it  did  upon  the  unfortunate  nomination 
and  abdication  of  Sir  Henry  Norman — no 
doubt  somewhat  surprised  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  India.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  hasty  and 
almost  desperate  appointments  turn  out 
well,  nor  could  anything  be  of  better 
promise  than  the  modest  and  self-distrust¬ 
ful  yet  earnest  words  used  by  Lord  Elgin 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  16th  of 
November,  in  the  speech  by  which  he 
responded  to  that  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  had  proposed  his  health.  There  are 
three  types  of  Indian  Viceroys  which  are 
all  good  in  their  way.  One  is  that  of  the 
man  who,  like  Sir  John  Lawrence,  knows 
the  vast  country  by  previous  long  service, 
and  is  therefore  the  least  likely  to  commit 
administrative  mistakes.  The  second  is 
the  practised  statesman,  the  assured  master 
of  state  affairs,  like  Lord  Dufferin,  who 
carries  to  his  splendid  office  the  habits  of 
command  and  the  knowledge  of  men.  And 
the  third  may  be  very  well  represented  by 
Lord  Elgin  himself,  the  intelligent-  and 
high-bred  ruler  who  is  sure  of  nothing 
except  of  his  good  will  to  serve  faithfully 
India  and  her  Empress,  and  who  goes  out 
willing  and  ready  to  learn  from  those  who 
understand  the  hundred  problems  of  the 
Peninsula.  Its  history  is  not  deficient  in 
examples  of  Governors-General  of  such  a 
kind  who  have  borne  authority  excellently 
well  in  the  land  ;  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  recommendation  of  Lord  Elgin 
that  he  is  the  son  of  a  Viceroy  whose 
record  in  China  and  in  India  was  in  every 


way  noble  and  becoming,  and  who  died 
in  his  high  service. 

It  is  not  too  extravagant  to  call  the  office 
of  an  Indian  Viceroy  “  sublime.”  No  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  not  actually  royal,  ap¬ 
proaches  it  for  influence  and  for  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  probably  no  extant  monarch 
keeps  up  so  much  visible  state  as  the 
representative  of  Her  Majesty  at  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  residence  which  he  inhabits 
there  is  stately  and  striking,  without  any 
great  architectural  pretensions.  There  is 
a  mansion  almost  exactly  like  it  in 
England — that  called  Keddlestone  Hall, 
in  Derbyshire — which  consists  of  a  central 
building  with  four  wings  connected  to  the 
centre  by  galleries  in  the  same  fashion  as 
seen  at  Government  House.  By  a  wise 
custom,  the  precincts  of  this  Viceregal 
palace  are  always  guarded  by  picked  native 
soldiers — Sikhs,  Bengalis,  Ghoorkas,  or 
what  not — and  their  picturesque  uniforms 
marshall  you  fittingly  into  the  suite  of 
superb  apartments.  The  Banquet  Room, 
all  in  white  chutiam,  with  floor  of  white 
marble,  contains  six  fine  marble  busts  of 
the  Caesars,  taken  from  a  French  ship  in 
the  wars,  along  with  a  magnificent  chan¬ 
delier,  captured  at  the  same  time,  which 
is  suspended  in  the  Ball  Room.  From  the 
Banquet  Room  you  pass  to  the  Throne 
Room,  so  named  from  the  golden  chair  of 
Tippoo  which  is  there,  and  thence  to  the 
Council  Room,  which  contains  a  whole 
gallery  of  the  Governors-General  of  India. 
Over  the  second  door,  on  the  right,  in 
the  great  company  of  Minto,  and  Coote 
and  Cornwallis,  Warren  Hastings, 
Wellesley,  Clive,  Auckland,  and  Adam, 
the  new  Viceroy  will  constantly  see  the 
picture  of  his  illustrious  father.  Above  the 
Banquet  and  the  Council  Rooms  is  the 
magnificent  hall  for  dancing,  with  floor  of 
polished  teak  and  panelled  ceiling.  As 
you  descend  the  sweep  of  steps  leading 
from  theverandah  to  the  beautiful  gardens, 
trophies  of  bygone  wars  meet  the  eye.  A 
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long  brass  32-pounder,  taken  at  Aliwal, 
fronts  the  entrance,  and  on  either  hand 
are  tiger-guns  in  bronze  obtained  from 
Tippoo  Sahib,  with  others  marked  by 
the  names  of  “  Miani  ”  and  “  Hyderabad, 
and  an  especially  strange-looking  piece 
with  a  carriage  in  the  shape  ot  a  dragon. 
When  last  I  had  the  pleasure  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  strolling  in  those  sunny 
grounds  that  surround  Government 
House,  brilliant  with  such  beautiful 


tongue  of  Hafiz  in  his  interview  with 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  at  Rawul 
Pindi.  Among  all  our  recent  Viceroys, 
Lord  Dufferin  was  perhaps  the  one  most 
admired  and  regarded  by  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  at  large.  They  quickly  take  their  .] 
own  measure  of  their  rulers,  and  in  the 
perfect  grace  and  geniality  which  veiled 
the  strong  will  and  resolute  policy  of  this 
most  accomplished  ot  public  servants,  - 
they  saw  their  ideal  of  the  Pukka  Lett 
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flowers  and  variegated  plants  as  one 
only  dreams  of  in  our  climate,  Lord 
Dufferin  was  walking  there  in  the  early 
morning,  characteristically  engaged  in 
reading  “Robinson  Crusoe”  in  Persian, 
with  his  Munshi  at  his  side.  That  was 
his  clever  and  characteristic  way  of 
mastering  the  Court  language  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  India,  at  which  he  after¬ 
wards  became  adept  enough  to  make 
a  fluent  and  graceful  speech  in  the 


Bahadur.  .  His  never-failing  brightness  of 
manner  fascinated  all  alike,  while,  if  the 
political  crisis  had  come  in  his  time 
whch  is  “ever  impending,”  no  abler 
statesman  could  have  held  and  defended 
our  Eastern  Empire.  I  recall  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  pleasant  seriousness.  I 
was  seated  in  his  sanctum  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  bidding  [the  Viceroy  fare¬ 
well,  when  he  playfully  asked  me 
what  he  could  do  for  me  “  unto  the 
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half  of  my  kingdom.  ”  I  replied  that  I 
had  two  boons  to  ask  of  him  ;  and  the 
first  was  that,  having  regard  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  things  on  the  frontier, 

I  he  would  not  again  expose  himself  to  the 
sun  as  he  had  lately  done  at  Delhi  and 
elsewhere  ;  contracting,  in  consequence,  a 
slight  fever.  Laughingly  Lord  Dufferin 
answered,  “Well,  you  see,  they  have 


want  a  railway  to  Kandahar.”  “Ah!” 
he  said,  slightly  smiling,  “  I  will  show 
you  something  at  least  towards  it,”  and 
unlocking  his  escritoire,  produced  the  first 
draft  of  the  railway  now  opened  to  Quetta 
and  beyond. 

But  were  I  Viceroy  I  should  like  much 
better  than  my  palace  at  Calcutta  the 
charming  country-house  which  he  pos- 
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been  sending  me  recently  always  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  They  packed  me  off  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  Ambassador,  and  then 
afterwards  to  Canada  to  be  Governor- 
General  there,  so  that  when  I  received 
the  honour  ot  appointment  as  Viceroy  of 
India,  I  said  in  my  own  mind,  ‘  Now  I 
will  hang  myself  up  to  dry  !  ’  and  possibly  I 
have  been  overdoing  it.  What  is  the 
second  boon?”  “Oh,”  I  replied,  “I 
124.  January,  1894. 


sesses  eight  or  nine  koss  up  the  river  at 
Barrackpur.  Calcutta  at  the  best  of 
times  is  hot  and  flat,  but  under  the  splendid 
trees  of  that  river  palace  you  get  glorious 
shade  and  the  cool  airs  always  wafted 
from  the  water.  Beneath  a  great  tamarind 
tree  to  the  south  of  the  residence  is  the 
white  marble  monument  of  Lady  Canning, 
who  died  in  India  while  her  husband  was 
Viceroy,  a  gentle  and  illustrious  type  of 
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those  countless  Englishwomen  who  have 
shared  with  husbands  and  brothers  the 
burden  of  Empire  in  the  East.  In  the 
same  gardens  is  to  be  seen  a  splendid 
avenue  of  bamboos,  making  such  a  corri¬ 
dor  of  laced  silver  and  green  leaves  and 
golden  stems  as  one  might  go  a  hundred 
leagues  to  admire,  with  near  at  hand  a 
wonderful  banyan  tree  dropping  its  aerial 
branches  from  aloft  into  the  soil  and  so 
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Mahadep  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
and  cited  to  her  the  Sanscrit  lines  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gita ,  which  begin,  Jlanta 
Chenmanyate  I  I  ant  ft  in  G  and  which  mean, 

“  If  one  that  dieth  thinks,  ‘  I  die  !  ’  If  one  .  ( 

When  he  doth  slay  thinks,  ‘  I  have  slain  . 

then,  both  . 

Know  not  aright  !  That  which  was  life  in 

each 

Cannot  be  slain,  or  die.” 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.G. 


producing  a  number  of  column-like  stems, 
under  the  canopies  of  which  a  whole 
regiment  might  encamp.  By  the  side  of 
that  touching  memorial  to  a  Viceroy’s 
wife,  I  remember  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  conversation  upon  the  mysteries  of 
such  a  pathetic  fate  with  Lady  Dufferin, 
whose  presence  and  work  in  India  the 
natives  have  had  such  lasting  cause  to 
bless.  I  pointed  to  the  Temple  of 


To  every  Viceroy  there  is  pretty  sure 
to  come  some  vast  task  in  the  course  of 
his  administration.  India  is  an  ocean  the 
surface  of  which  is  never  always  and  at 
all  places  tranquil.  Lord  Lawrence,  after 
stormy  duties,  which  included  the  events 
of  the  great  Mutiny,  during  which  I  was 
myself  in  India,  had  a  comparatively  quiet 
spell.  But  for  Lord  Northbrook  sud¬ 
denly  sprang  up  the  terrible  problem  of 
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the  famine,  with  which  dire  enemy  he 
contended  sagaciously,  and  on  the  whole 
successfully.  It  was  my  singular  privilege 
to  be  the  first  in  this  country  to  acquaint 
Lord — then  Sir  John — Lawrence  with  his 
approaching  nomination  as  Viceroy,  which 
had  come  to  my  knowledge  as  imminent 
before  it  reached  the  ears  most  interested. 
I  called  on  him  to  ask,  in  confidence, 
if  he  would  accept  it  if  offered,  as  the 
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frontier  problems  and  those  that  concern 
the  huge  populations  of  India.  How 
beneficent  our  government  of  them  is  was 
well  shown  in  those  dark  days  of  the 
famine.  No  other  administration  could 
have  grappled  with  Fate  itself  for  the 
sake  of  the  helpless  natives  as  Lord 
Northbrook’s  did  ;  and  to  a  great  extent 
we  gained  a  victory  over  Death  and 
Destiny.  I  prize  among  the  few  papers 
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Daily  Telegraph  desired  to  sustain  his 
•  claims  to  the  high  office.  Sir  John  had 
done  me  the  kindness,  in  previous  days,  to 
go  over  the  sheets  of  my  work  upon  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
;  very  interesting  it  is  now  to  remember 
how  I  heard  him,  with  his  briarwood  pipe 
in  hand,  discussing  time  after  time, 
Moolraj  and  the  second  Punjab  war,  the 
fields  of  Chillianwallah  and  Guzerat,  the 


that  I  care  to  preserve  a  telegram  from  that 
able  and  conscientious  Viceroy,  in  which 
he  told  me  that  the  rains  had  come,  and 
the  worst  of  the  dreadful  dearth  was  at 
an  end.  Under  Lord  Lytton’s  govern¬ 
ment  perhaps  the  most  important  event 
was  the  proclamation  in  great  state  at 
Delhi  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  Em¬ 
press  of  India — Kaisar-i-Hind — while  Lord 
Dufferin  had  upon  his  hands  the  conquest 
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and  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah,  and 
the  temporary  adjustment  of  Afghan 
affairs.  Something  new  and  surprising  is 
sure  to  devolve  upon  Lord  Elgin,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  doubt  that  when  it 
comes  he  will  sustain  by  prudence,  wis¬ 
dom  and  devotion  to  his  lofty  duty  the 
grand  traditions  of  his  predecessors. 

Wandering  in  Calcutta  either  in  those 
delicious  gardens  of  Government  House, 
or  under  the  sacred  fig-trees  of  Barrack- 
pur,  or  haply  among  the  peaks  and 
precipices  of  the  official  highland  capital 
at  Simla,  the  thought  of  an  Englishman 
must  often  go  back  to  the  small  and 
humble  beginnings  of  all  this  splendour 
and  power.  If  we  will  trace  the  river 
of  history  to  its  source,  it  may  be  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  grandeur  which  Lord 
Elgin  goes  out  to  assume  derives  itself 
entirely  from  a  doctor’s  prescription. 
In  1636  A.  d.  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Shah  Jehan,  and  favourite  wife  of  Sultan 
Shuja,  Nawab  of  Bengal,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  lay  sick 
of  a  malady  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
Mohammedan  hakims.  Distressed  at 
the  danger  of  one  so  fair  and  precious, 
the  Nawab  called  to  his  aid  the  surgeon 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  ship  Hope- 
well ,  by  name  Gabriel  Boughton,  a  clever 
young  doctor,  who,  although  allowed 
to  see  the  beautiful  face  of  his  royal 
patient,  all  the  same  effected  a  perfect 
cure.  The  grateful  prince  asked  him 
to  name  his  own  fee  ;  whereupon 
Boughton  begged  for  and  obtained  a 
firman ,  granting  permission  to  the  East 


India  Company  to  trade  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Moguls,  and 
giving  them  land  to  build  a  factory,  which 
factory  has  grown  up  to  become  the 
stately  city  of  Calcutta.  Those  who  best 
know  the  intervening  incidents  of  that 
brilliant  story  of  growing  empire  will  be 
the  last  to  assert,  as  some  ignorant  persons 
do,  that  Our  Eastern  Empire  has  been 
founded  on  fraud  and  wrong.  Its  story, 
properly  told,  is  full  of  the  high  enterprise, 
and  mainly  honourable  efforts  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  general  history  of  England, 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  an  honest 
Briton  to  be  ashamed  of  in  all  that  won¬ 
derful  record  which  stretches  from  Gabriel 
Boughton’s  prescription  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  entry  of  Lord  Elgin  into  his  capital. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  India  must 
be  regarded  as  an  inseparable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
The  task  committed  by  Providence  to  the 
English  race  of  repaying  the  debt  of  the 
West  to  the  East  by  giving  good 
government  and  profound  peace  to  three 
hundred  millions  of  Indian  people,  and 
protecting  the  modern  up-rise  of  Asia,  is 
a  task  not  nearly  completed,  but  rather 
demanding  a  century  of  quiet  continuance. 
It  is  therefore  before  all  things  necessary 
that  the  British  people  should  comprehend 
the  Imperial  importance  of  India,  and  be 
very  resolute  amid  all  political  changes 
not  to  suffer  for  one  moment  that  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Queen’s  Viceroy  at 
Calcutta  shall  be  weakened  by  ignorant 
theorists,  and  the  breathless  benevolence 
of  globe-trotting  politicians. 


IT  was  a  charmingly  mild  and  balmy 
day.  The  sun  shone  beyond  the 
orchard,  and  the  shade  was  cool  inside. 
A  light  breeze  stirred  the  boughs  of  the 
old  apple  tree  under  which  the  philosopher 
sat.  None  of  these  things  did  the  philo¬ 
sopher  notice,  unless  it  might  be  when  the 
wind  blew  about  the  leaves  of  the  large 
volume  on  his  knees,  and  he  had  to  find 
his  place  again.  Then  he  would  exclaim 
against  the  wind,  shuffle  the  leaves  till  he 
got  the  right  page,  and  settle  to  his 
reading.  The  book  was  a  treatise  on 
ontology;  it  was  written  by  another  philo¬ 
sopher,  a  friend  of  this  philosopher’s  ;  it 
bristled  with  fallacies,  and  this  philosopher 
was  discovering  them  all,  and  noting 
them  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end.  He  was 
not  going  to  review  the  book  (as  some 
might  have  thought  from  his  behaviour), 
or  even  to  answer  it  in  a  work  of  his  own. 
It  was  just  that  he  found  a  pleasure  in 
stripping  any  poor  fallacy  naked  and 
crucifying  it. 

Presently  a  girl  in  a  white  frock  came 
into  the  orchard.  She  picked  up  an  apple, 
bit  it,  and  found  it  ripe.  Holding  it  in 
her  hand  she  walked  up  to  where  the 
philosopher  sat,  and  looked  at  him.  He 


did  not  stir.  She  took  a  bite  out  of  the 
apple,  munched  it,  and  swallowed  it. 
The  philosopher  crucified  a  fallacy  on  the 
fly-leaf.  The  girl  flung  the  apple  away. 

“  Mr.  Jerningham,”  said  she,  “  are  you 
very  busy  ?  ” 

The  philosopher,  pencil  in  hand,  looked 
up. 

“No,  Miss  May,”  said  he,  “  not  very.” 

“  Because  I  want  your  opinion.” 

“  In  one  moment,”  said  the  philosopher 
apologetically. 

He  turned  back  to  the  fly-leaf  and  began 
to  nail  the  last  fallacy  a  little  tighter  to 
the  cross.  The  girl  regarded  him,  first 
with  amused  impatience,  then  with  a  vexed 
frown,  finally  with  a  wistful  regret.  He 
was  so  very  old  for  his  age,  she  thought  ; 
he  could  not  be  much  beyond  thirty  ;  his 
hair  was  thick  and  full  of  waves,  his  eyes 
bright  and  clear,  his  complexion  not  yet 
divested  of  all  youth’s  relics. 

“  Now,  Miss  May,  I’m  at  your  service,” 
said  the  philosopher  with  a  lingering  look 
at  his  impaled  fallacy.  And  he  closed 
the  book,  keeping  it,  however,  on  his 
knee. 

The  girl  sat  down  just  opposite  to  him. 

“  It’s  a  very  important  thing  I  want  to 
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ask  you,”  she  began,  tugging  at  a  tuft  of 
grass,  “and  it’s  very — difficult,  and  you 
mustn’t  tell  any  one  I  asked  you  ;  at  least, 
I’d  rather  you  didn’t.” 

“  I  shall  not  speak  of  it  ;  indeed,  I 
vshall  probably  not  remember  it,”  said  the 
philosopher. 

“  And  you  mustn’t  look  at  me,  please, 
while  I’m  asking  you.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  was  looking  at  you, 
but  if  I  was  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the 
philosopher  apologetically. 

She  pulled  the  tuft  of  grass  right  out 


lovers— you’re  nodding  again  ! — or,  I 
ought  to  say,  suppose  there  were  two 
men  who  might  be  in  love  with  a  girl.” 

“Only  two?”  asked  the  philosopher. 
“  You  see,  any  number  of  men  wight  be  in 
love  with - ” 

“  Oh,  we  can  leave  the  rest  out,”  said 
Miss  May  with  a  sudden  dimple;  “they 
don’t  matter.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  philosopher.  “  If 
they  are  irrelevant  we  will  put  them 
aside.” 

“  Suppose  then  that  one  of  these  men 


“‘it's  a  VERY  IMPORTANT  THING  I  WANT  TO  ASK  YOU,’  SHE  BEGAN.” 


of  the  ground  and  flung  it  from  her  with 
all  her  force. 

“Suppose  a  man - ”  she  began. 

“  No,  that’s  not  right.” 

“You  can  take  any  hypothesis  you 
please,”  observed  the  philosopher,  “  but 
you  must  verify  it  afterwards,  of  course.” 

“Oh,  do  let  me  go  on.  Suppose  a 
girl,  Mr.  Jerningham — -I  wish  you  wouldn’t 
nod.” 

“  It  was  only  to  show  that  I  followed 
you.” 

“Oh,  of  course  you  ‘follow  me,’  as 
you  call  it.  Suppose  a  girl  had  two 


was,  oh,  awfully  in  love  with  the  girl,  and 

— and  proposed,  you  know - ” 

“A  moment!”  said  the  philosopher, 
opening  a  note-book.  “  Let  me  take 
down  his  proposition.  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  proposed  to  her— asked  her  to 
marry  him,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  stare. 

“  Dear  me  !  How  stupid  of  me  !  I  for¬ 
got  that  special  use  of  the  word.  Yes  ?  ” 
“  l  he  girl  likes  him  pretty  well,  and 
her  people  approve  of  him  and  all  that, 
you  know.” 

“  That  simplifies  the  problem,”  said  the 
philosopher,  nodding  again. 
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“  But  she’s  not  in — in  love  with  him, 
you  know.  She  doesn’t  really  care  for 
him — much.  Do  you  understand?” 

“  Perfectly.  It  is  a  most  natural  state 
of  mind.” 

“  Well  then,  suppose  that  there’s 
another  man — what  are  you  writing  ?  ” 

“I  only  put  down  (B) — like  that,” 
pleaded  the  philosopher,  meekly  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  note-book. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  sort  of  helpless 
exasperation,  with  just  a  smile  somewhere 
in  the  background  of  it. 

“  Oh,  you  really  are - ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  But  let  me  go  on.  The  other  man  is  a 
friend  of  the  girl’s  ;  he’s  very  clever — 
oh,  fearfully  clever  ;  and  he’s  rather 
handsome.  You  needn’t  put  that  down.” 

“  It  is  certainly  not  very  material,” 
admitted  the  philosopher,  and  he  crossed 
out  “  handsome.”  “  Clever  ”  he  left. 

“And  the  girl  is  most  awfully — she 
admires  him  tremendously  ;  she  thinks 
him  just  the  greatest  man  that  ever 

lived,  you  know.  And  she — she - ” 

The  girl  paused. 

“  Pm  following,”  said  the  philosopher, 
with  pencil  poised. 

“  She’d  think  it  better  than  the  whole 
world  if — if  she  could  be  anything  to  him, 
you  know.” 

“  You  mean  become  his  wife  ?  ” 

“  Well,  of  course  I  do — at  least  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  do.” 

“You  spoke  rather  vaguely,  you 
know.” 

The  girl  cast  one  glance  at  the  philoso¬ 
pher  as  she  replied — 

“Well,  yes.  I  did  mean  become  his 
wife.” 

“Yes.  Well?” 

“  But,”  continued  the  girl,  starting  on 
another  tuft  of  grass,  “  he  doesn’t  think 
much  about  those  things.  He  likes  her. 

I  think  he  likes  her - — ” 

“  Well,  doesn’t  dislike  her  ?  ”  suggested 
the  philosopher.  “  Shall  we  call  him  in¬ 
different  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Yes,  rather  indifferent. 

I  don’t  think  he  thinks  about  it,  you  know. 
But  she — she’s  pretty.  You  needn’t  put 
that  down.” 

“  I  was  not  about  to  do  so,”  observed 
the  philosopher. 

“  She  thinks  life  with  him  would  be  just 
heaven  ;  and — and  she  thinks  she  would 
make  him  awfully  happy.  She  would — 
would  be  so  proud  of  him,  you  see.” 

“  I  see.  Yes  !  ” 

“  And — I  don’t  know  how  to  put  it, 
quite — she  thinks  that  if  he  ever  thought 
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about  it  at  all,  he  might  care  for  her  ;  be* 
cause  he  doesn’t  care  for  anybody  else  ; 

and  she’s  pretty - ” 

“  You  said  that  before.” 

“  Oh  dear,  I  dare  say  I  did.  And  most 
men  care  for  somebody,  don’t  they  ? 
some  girl,  I  meant.” 

“Most  men,  no  doubt,”  conceded  the 
philosopher. 

“Well,  then,  what  ought  she  to  do? 
It’s  not  a  real  thing,  you  know,  Mr, 
Jerningham.  It’s  in — in  a  novel  I  was 
reading.”  She  said  this  hastily,  and 
blushed  as  she  spoke. 

“  Dear  me  !  And  it’s  quite  an  interest* 
ing  case  !  Yes-,  I  see.  The  question  is, 
Will  she  act  most  wisely  in  accepting 
the  offer  of  the  man  who  loves  her  exceed* 
ingly,  but  for  whom  she  entertains  only 

a  moderate  affection - ” 

“Yes.  Just  a  liking.  He’s  just  a 
friend.” 

“  Exactly.  Or  in  marrying  the  other 

whom  she  loves  ex - ” 

“That’s  not  it.  How  can  she  marry 
him  ?  He  hasn’t — he  hasn’t  asked  her, 
you  see.” 

“  True.  I  forgot.  Let  us  assume, 
though,  for  the  moment,  that  he  has  asked 
her.  She  would  then  have  to  consider 
which  marriage  would  probably  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greater  sum  total  of - ” 

“  Oh,  but  you  needn’t  consider  that.” 

“  But  it  seems  the  best  logical  order. 
We  can  afterwards  make  allowance  for 

the  element  of  uncertainty  caused  by - ” 

“  Oh  no.  I  don’t  want  it  like  that.  I 
know  perfectly  well  which  she’d  do  if  he 
— the  other  man,  you  know- — asked  her.” 

“  You  apprehend  that - ” 

“  Never  mind  what  I  ‘  apprehend.’  Take 
it  just  as  I  told  you.” 

“Very  good.  A  has  asked  her  hand,  B 
has  not. 

“Yes.” 

“  May  I  take  it  that,  but  for  the  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  of  B,  A  would  be  a 
satisfactory — er — candidate  ?  ” 

“Ye — es.  I  think  so.” 

“  She  therefore  enjoys  a  certainty  of 
considerable  happiness  if  she  marries  A  ?  ” 
“  Ye — es.  Not  perfect,  because  of — B, 
you  know.” 

“  Quite  so,  quite  so  ;  but  still  a  fair 
amount  of  happiness.  Is  it  not  so  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t — well,  perhaps.’ 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  B  did  ask  her, 
we  are  to  postulate  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness  for  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  please,  Mr.  Jerningham — much 
higher.” 
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“For  both  of  them?”  led  to  do  so.  Could  she  not-er  indicate 

“  For  her.  Never  mind  him.”  her  preference  couldn’t  do 

“Very  well.  That  again  simplifies  the  ‘‘u^you  see*"  he— he  doesn’t  think 

problem.  But  his  asking  her  is  a  con-  much.  You  see,  ^ne 

tin,?eYneCsy  ^  In.**  ab“^^rstandS precisely.  And  it  seems 

The  philosopher  spread  out  his  hands.  to  me,  Miss  May,  that  in  tia  very  a 
“My  dear  young  lady,”  he  said,  “it  we  find  our  solution.  ^ 


or«o 


*■  '  /  /  1  ' 

THE  philosopher  closed  his  book,  took  off  his  glasses,  wiped  them,  replaced  them,  and 

LEANED  BACK  AGAINST  THE  TRUNK  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE.” 


becomes  a  question  of  degree.  How 
probable  or  improbable  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Not  very  probable — 

unless — unless - ” 

“Well?” 

“  Unless  he  did  happen  to  notice,  you 
know.” 

“  Ah,  yes.  We  supposed  that,  if  he 
thought  of  it,  he  would  probably  take  the 
desired  step— at  least,  that  he  might  be 


“  Do  we  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  think  so.  He  has  evidently  no 
natural  inclination  towards  her — perhaps 
not  towards  marriage  at  all.  Any  feeling 
aroused  in  him  would  be  necessarily 
shallow  and  in  a  measure  artificial — and 
in  all  likelihood  purely  temporary.  More¬ 
over,  if  she  took  steps  to  arouse  his 
attention,  one  of  two  things  would  be 
likely  to  happen.  Are  you  following  me  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  Mr.  Jerningham.” 

“  Either  he  would  be  repelled  by  her 
overtures — -which  you  must  admit  is  not 
improbable — and  then  the  position  would 
be  unpleasant,  and  even  degrading,  for  her. 
Or  on  the  other  hand  he  might,  through 
a  misplaced  feeling  of  gallantry - ” 

“  Through  what  ?  ” 

“  Through  a  mistaken  idea  of  polite¬ 
ness,  or  a  mistaken  view  of  what  was 
kind,  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
connection  for  which  he  had  no  genuine 
liking.  You  agree  with  me  that  one 
or  other  of  these  things  would  be 
likely?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  they  would,  unless  he 
did  come  to  care  for  her.” 

“Ah,  you  return  to  that  hypothesis.  I 
think  it’s  an  extremely  fanciful  one. 
No.  She  needn’t  marry  A,  but  she 
must  let  B  alone.” 

The  philosopher  closed  his  book,  took 
off  his  glasses,  wiped  them,  replaced 
them,  and  leaned  back  against  the  trunk 
of  the  apple  tree.  The  girl  picked  a  dan¬ 
delion  in  pieces.  After  a  long  pause  she 
asked, 

“  You  think  B’s  feelings  wouldn’t  be  at 
all  likely  to — to  change  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  on  the  sort  of  man  he  is. 
But  if  he  is  an  able  man,  with  intellectual 
interests  which  engross  him — a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  path  in  life — a  man  to  whom 
women’s  society  is  not  a  necessity - ” 

“  He’s  just  like  that,”  said  the  girl,  and 
she  bit  the  head  off  a  daisy. 

“Then,”  said  the  philosopher,  “I  see 
not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  his 
feelings  will  change.” 

“  And  would  you  advise  her  to  marry 
the  other — A  ?  ” 

“  Well,  on  the  whole,  I  should.  A  is  a 
good  fellow  (I  think  we  made  A  a  good 
fellow)  :  he  is  a  suitable  match,  his  love 
for  her  is  true  and  genuine - ” 

“  It’s  tremendous  !  ” 

“Yes — and — er — extreme.  She  likes 
him.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
her  liking  will  develop  into  a  sufficiently 
deep  and  stable  affection.  She  will  get 
rid  of  her  folly  about  B  and  make  A  a 
good  wife.  Yes,  Miss  May,  if  I  were  the 
author  of  your  novel,  I  should  make  her 
marry  A,  and  I  should  call  that  a  happy 
ending.” 

A  silence  followed.  It  was  broken  by 
the  philosopher. 

“  Is  that  all  you  wanted  my  opinion 
about,  Miss  May?”  he  asked,  with  his 
finger  between  the  leaves  of  the  treatise 
on  ontology. 
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“Yes,  I  think  so.  I  hope  I  haven’t 
bored  you  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  enjoyed  the  discussion  extremely. 
I  had  no  idea  that  novels  raised  points  of 
such  psychological  interest.  I  must  find 
time  to  read  one.” 

The  girl  had  shifted  her  position  till, 
instead  of  her  full  face,  her  profile  was 
turned  towards  him.  Looking  away 
towards  the  paddock  that  lay  brilliant  in 
sunshine  on  the  skirts  of  the  apple 
orchard,  she  asked,  in  low  slow  tones, 
twisting  her  hands  in  her  lap, 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  perhaps  if  B 
found  out  afterwards — when  she  had 
married  A,  you  know — that  she  had  cared 
for  him  so  very,  very  much,  he  might  be 
a  little  sorry  ?  ” 

“  If  he  were  a  gentleman,  he  would 
regret  it  deeply.” 

“I  mean— sorry  on  his  own  account; 
that — that  he  had  thrown  away  all  that, 
you  know  ?  ” 

The  Professor  looked  meditative. 

“  I  think,”  he  pronounced,  “  that  it  is 
very  possible  he  would.  I  can  well 
imagine  it/’ 

“  He  might  never  find  anybody  to  love 
him  like  that  again,”  she  said,  gazing  on 
the  gleaming  paddock. 

“  He  probably  would  not,”  agreed  the 
philosopher. 

“  And— and  most  people  like  being 
loved,  don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  To  crave  for  love  is  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  instinct,  Miss  May.” 

“Yes,  almost,”  she  said,  with  a  dreary 
little  smile.  “You  see,  he’ll  get  old 
and — and  have  no  one  to  look  after 
him.” 

“  He  will.” 

“  And  no  home.” 

“  Well,  in  a  sense,  none,”  corrected  the 
philosopher,  smiling.  “  But  really  you’ll 
frighten  me.  I’m  a  bachelor  myself,  you 
know,  Miss  May.” 

“  Yes,”  she  Avhispered  just  audibly. 

“  And  all  your  terrors  are  before  me.” 

“Well,  unless - ” 

“  Oh,  we  needn’t  have  that  ‘  unless,’ 
laughed  the  philosopher  cheerfully. 
“There’s  no  ‘unless’  about  it,  Miss 
May.” 

The  girl  jumped  to  her  feet  ;  for  an 
instant  she  looked  at  the  philosopher. 
She  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  speak,  and, 
at  the  thought  of  what  lay  at  her  tongue’s 
tip,  her  face  grew  red.  But  the  philosopher 
was  gazing  past  her,  and  his  eyes  rested 
in  calm  contemplation  on  the  gleaming 
paddock. 
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“A  beautiful  thing-,  sunshine,  to  be 
sure,”  said  he. 

Her  blush  faded  away  into  paleness  ; 
her  lips  closed.  Without  speaking  she 
turned  and  walked  slowly  away,  her  head 
drooping.  The  philosopher  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  skirt  in  the  long  grass  of  the 
orchard  ;  he  watched  her  for  a  few 
moments. 

“A  pretty,  graceful  creature,”  said  he 
with  a  smile.  Then  he  opened  his  book, 
took  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  slipped 
in  a  careful  forefinger  to  mark  the  fly¬ 
leaf. 

The  sun  had  passed  mid-heaven,  and 
began  to  decline  westwards  before  he 


two  o’clock  train  ?  What  a  man  you 
are  !  ” 

“  Deaf*  me  !  To  think  of  my  forgetting 
it  !  ”  said  the  philosopher  shamefacedly. 

“  She  told  me  to  say  good-bye  to  you 
for  her.” 

“  She’s  very  kind.  I  can’t  forgive 
myself. 

His  hostess  looked  at  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  then  she  sighed,  and  smiled,  and 
sighed  again. 

“Have  you  everything  you  want?” 
she  asked. 

“  Everything,  thank  you,”  said  he,  sit¬ 
ting  down  opposite  the  cheese,  and 
propping  his  book  (he  thought  he  would 


finished  the  book.  Then  he  stretched 
himself  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

“Good  gracious,  two  o’clock!  I 
shall  be  late  for  lunch  !  ”  and  he  hurried 
to  his  feet. 

He  was  very  late  for  lunch. 

“  Everything’s  cold,”  wailed  his  hos¬ 
tess.  “  Where  have  you  been,  Mr. 
Jerningham  ?  ” 

“Only  in  the  orchard — reading.” 

“  And  you’ve  missed  May  !  ” 

“Missed  Miss  May?  How  do  you 
mean?  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  this 
morning — a  most  interesting  talk.” 

“  But  you  weren’t  here  to  say  good¬ 
bye.  Now,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  forgot  that  she  was  leaving  by  the 


just  run  through  the  last  chapter  again) 
against  the  loaf;  “everything  in  the 
world  that  I  want,  thanks.” 

His  hostess  did  not  tell  him  that  the  , 
girl  had  come  in  from  the  apple-orchard,  i 
and  run  hastily  upstairs,  lest  her  friend 
should  see  what  her  friend  did  see  in  her  j 
eyes.  So  that  he  had  no  suspicion  at  all 
that  he  had  received  an  offer  of  marriage 
■  and  refused  it.  And  he  did  not  refer  to 
anything  of  that  sort  when  he  paused 
once  in  his  reading  and  exclaimed, 

“I’m  really  sorry  I  missed  Miss  May.  I 
That  was  an  interesting  case  of  hers,  j 
But  I  gave  the  right  answer.  The  girl 
ought  to  marry  A.” 

And  so  the  girl  did. 


A  GLANCE  AT  FRENCH  MUSICAL  ART. 

By  CHARLES  WILLEBY. 


FOR  any  nation  to  lose  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  four  great  creative  intellects  is 
something  more  than  a  misfortune — it  is 
a  catastrophe.  And  although  France  is 
perhaps  for  the  moment  better  able  than 
her  neighbours  to  withstand  the  great 
loss  she  has  sustained,  the  void  created 
by  the  untimely  death  of  such  chosen 
ones  as  L6o  Delibes,  Ernest  Guiraud,  Ed. 
Lalo,  and  Ch.  Gounod,  is  not  one  which 
she  will  find  it  easy  to  fill.  The  Intruder 
has  indeed  culled  from  the  very  flower  of 
her  musical  genius,  for  look  at  it  as  we 
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may,  separately  or  collectively,  the  gap  is 
a  very  wide  one.  Each  of  these  men 
occupied  his  niche  in  contemporary 
French  art.  It  were  every  whit  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  another  Delibes  as  another 
Gounod,  for  the  individuality  was  as 
surely  well  defined  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  Sylvia,  Copp'elia.  and  Le  Roi  l'a  dit 
are  works  each  unique  of  its  kind,  and  of 
how  many  creations  by  contemporary 
composers  can  this  be  said  ?  To  Guiraud 


the  same  does  not  apply  with  equal  force. 
His  was  perhaps  a  less  personal  muse. 
But  the  composer  of  Namouna  and  Le  Roi 
dlYs  was  a  true  creator.  He  had  an  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  highest  order.  But  little 
is  known  of  him  in  this  country,  a  fact 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  he  could  reckon  something  over 
three  score  of  years  when  he  died.  Lalo 
was  a  true  Frenchman  and  owed  his 
early  musical  training  to  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  of  Lille,  the  town  in  which  he  was 
born.  His  birth  and  his  marriage — this 
latter  took  place  in  Paris  in ’65 — were  in  his 
case  truly  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
his  life.  He  lived  solely  for  his  art.  Yet 
as  a  result  of  all  his  years  of  labour  we 
have  some  three  operas  (. Fiesque  and  the 
two  above  mentioned),  a  couple  of  sym¬ 
phonies,  three  concerti,  a  handful  of 
chamber  music,  and  a  few  songs.  Out¬ 
side  these,  the  Rhapsodie  Norvegienne  may 
be  mentioned  in  particular,  as  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  work  by  which,  thanks  to 
Senor  Sarasate,  the  composer  is  best 
known  in  this  country.  But  there  is  a 
musical  miniature  of  Lalo’s  which,  to  my 
mind,  represents  him  quite  as  strongly  as 
any  of  his  more  ambitious  efforts.  I 
refer  to  his  Neron ,  a  pantomime  in  three 
tableaux,  represented  at  the  Paris  Hippo¬ 
drome  in  ’91.  Such  music  as  it  consists 
of  could  only  have  been  written  by  one 
other — his  friend,  Leo  Delibes.  That 
purely  symphonic  charm  which  so  charac¬ 
terises  the  work  of  the  composer  of 
Copp'elia  is  finely  apparent  here.  There  is 
the  same  seriousness  of  purpose,  the 
same  minute  attention  to  detail,  the  same 
perfect  sense  of  all  that  is  refined,  as  we 
have  in  Delibes’  work.  Here  motives 
are  developed,  and  rhythms  are  handled 
with  a  care  that  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  the  most  ambitious  symphony.  And 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  public  that 
applauds  them  are  doubtless  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  this  fact,  it  constitutes  that 
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“  something- ”  of  the  existence  of  which 
they  are  primarily  conscious,  and  which 
is  the  whole  difference  between  graceful 
and  artistic  dance  music  and  a  “tom¬ 
tom.” 

The  most  uninitiated  in  the  art  finds  it 
no  difficult  task,  provided  he  have  a 
moderate  sense  of  what  is  nice  in  the 
way  of  sound,  to  distinguish  between  the 
work  of  a  Delibes  and  a  Metra,  or  a 
Sullivan  and  a  Caryll.  He  may  choose 
the  inferior,  but  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
difference.  It  is  so  that  art  makes  her- 
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self  felt,  and  a  music-maker  who  knows 
her  not,  may  yet  serve  her  if  only  in  a 
negative  sense  by  evidencing  the  more 
clearly  this  distinction.  Ed.  Lalo  wor¬ 
shipped  his  art,  no  matter  in  what  form. 
But  of  all  he  loved  best  the  opera.  Yet 
if  ever  man  was  a  symphonist  he  was 
one.  The  fact  was  patent  to  all.  It  even 
served  him  ill  when  he  sought  entrance 
at  the  Op6ra,  for  there  were  some  con¬ 
nected  with  that  great  institution  who 
looked  upon  a  composer,  successful  in 
the  concert-room,  with  a  disdain  such  as 
I  can  only  compare  to  that  peculiar 
attitude  which  some  in  England  assume 
towards  what  they  term  “  light  music.” 
Yet  the  class  to  which  I  refer  revels  (if  it 
ever  can  so  far  forget  itself  as  to  revel)  in 
such  a  work  as  the  Trompeter  von  Sak- 
kingen. 

But  notwithstanding  Lalo’s  superiority 
as  a  symphonist  his  Le  Roi  d'  Ys  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  musical 
creations  of  which  the  French  can  boast. 


Without  laying  himself  open  to  a  charge 
of  Wagnerism  the  composer  is  strictly  un¬ 
conventional,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  the  few  Breton  themes  he  employs 
is  purely  his  own.  Beethoven,  Schubert 
and  Schumann,  he  owns  to  as  his  gods, 
yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  was  still  room 
in  his  soul  for  Weber  when  he  penned 
Le  Roi  d'  Ys.  There  may  be  many  who 
know  the  supremely  beautiful  little  ‘  ‘  lied  ” 
which  Mylio  sings  to  the  words 

'  “  Vainement  ma  bien  aimde 

On  croit  me  desesperer  ; 

Pres  de  ta  porte  fermde 
Jc  veux  encore  demeurer.” 

Assuredly  those  who  heard  it  sung  by  M. 
Talazac  will  not  easily  forget  it.  Yet, 
while  it  is  possible  that  others  may  emu¬ 
late  the  excellent  example  of  Senor 
Sarasate  and  introduce  to  London 
audiences  some  of  the  more  important 
orchestral  works  of  Ed.  Lalo,  there 
would  seem  to  be  but  little  hope  of  his 
operas  being  performed  at  the  great  opera 
house  of  this  country,  for  they  have 
nought  but  their  merits  to  recommend 
them,  and  have  not  even  been  largely  sue-  .* 
cessful  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  I 
At  all  events,  while  Covent  Garden  finds  J 
room  for  productions  such  as  those  which 
marked  the  close  of  last  season,  there  is 
but  a  poor  chance  for  either  Namouna  or 
Le  Roi  d' Ys.  We  are  a  great  financial 
nation, but  we  are  not  by  any  means  a  great 
musical  one.  We  are  not  even  a  keenly 
discerning  community — at  all  events,  not 
in  art  ;  and  if  Emerson  spoke  truly  that  , 
the  discerning  intellect  is  always  much  in 
advance  of  the  creative,  our  hope  in  the 
latter  sphere  is  slender  indeed. 

It  would  seem  as  if  poor  Lalo  were  to 
be  denied  even  posthumous  justice  in  this 
country,  and  in  this  we  are  open  to  re¬ 
proach.  For  no  matter  how  little  we 
may  value  the  work  of  a  man  whilst  he 
lives,  it  should  never  be  said  of  us  that 
we  do  not  value  that  man’s  work  when  he 
is  dead.  We  have  a  reputation  to  sustain 
on  this  score.  With  us  nothing  enhances 
the  value  of  an  artist’s  labours  so  much  as 
his  death.  It  is  here  our  financial  instincts 
come  out  strong.  When  we  manufacture 
anything  exceptionally  nice  in  silk  or  cloth 
we  oftentimes  destroy  the  loom  to  raise 
its  market  value.  Now  although  we  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  openly  destroy  the 
musician  who  has  written  an  especially 
excellent  opera  or  symphony,  we  certainly 
do  appraise  his  work  at  many  times  its 
previous  value  as  soon  as  its  creator  has 
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gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  So  that  if  there 
be  but  little  here  below  for  some  of  our 
poor  composers,  who  shall  say  that  their 
sorrowing  relatives  will  not  some  day  be 
amongst  the  wealthy  in  the  land  ?  This 
fact  has  been  strongly  forced  upon  me  of 
late,  for  I  have  seen  even  the  dying  words 
of  poor  Gounod  used  in  a  flaring  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  last  song  he  wrote  before 
his  death.  And  I  suppose  by  the  time 
these  lines  appear  in  print  there  will  have 
been  as  many  thousand  copies  of  that  song 
sold  as  there  would  have  been  hundreds 
had  he  lived  to  write  another.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  greatly  to  our  credit. 
The  tendency  is  a  distinctly  morbid  one, 
and  should  not  be  encouraged.  There  is 
no  disgrace  in  nakedly  exposing  the 
“trader”  that  is  so  deeply  rooted  within 
us,  but  these  instincts  should  confine 
themselves,  in  their  outward  actions  at  all 
events,  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

But  even  whilst  he  lived,  M.  Gounod 
never  lacked  appreciation  in  this  country. 
Our  church-goers  have  worshipped  his 
Redemption ,  just  as  our  opera-goers  have 
adored  his  Faust.  Not  that  Faust  has 
escaped  calumny  by  any  means — that 
would  have  been  to  show  an  undue  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  status.  There  are  some  of 
our  younger  critics  who  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  one  way  and  another  against  the 
i  French  master’s  treatment  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  legend.  They  would  have  had  him 
more  in  sympathy  with  its  mystical  side 
just  as  they  would  have  had  Boi'to  more 
alive  to  its  opportunities  for  pure  love 
music.  Then  again  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  church  scene  is  mawkish  in  its 
sentiment  and  distinctly  not  such  as  one 
of  our  parish  organists  could  have  written. 
All  this  shows  that  not  only  the  public  but 
the  younger  constellations  of  the  British 
press  have  recognised  its  merits  and 
deemed  it  worthy  of  their  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  was  an  Englishman  who 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  French  master 
anathematized  Sebastian  Bach  for  having 
written  the  accompaniment  to  the  Ave 
■  Maria,  so  sure  was  he  that  it  had  been 
better  left  to  the  man  who  wrote  “  the 
tune.” 

But  however  the  works  of  Gounod  and 
Boi'to  may  have  been  pitted  one  against 
the  other,  the  two  masters  were  always 
the  firmest  of  friends.  During  the  past 
summer  I  spent  several  days  with  the  com¬ 
poser  of  Mefistofele  in  his  native  land, 
and  amongst  the  many  things  he  told  me, 
was  an  incident  which  shows  clearly  that 
Gounod  had  no  petty  spirit  within  him. 
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In  February  ’83  the  Parisian  press 
were  arranging  a  performance  at  the 
Grand  Opera  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  from  inundation  in  Alsace  Lorraine. 
MM.  Besson  and  Blavet — the  former  of 
the  Gaulois,  the  latter  of  the  Evene- 
ment ,  called  on  Gounod  to  secure  his  co¬ 
operation  for  this  performance.  They 

had  however  previously  written  to  Boi'to 
asking  his  consent  to  the  performance  of 
certain  portions  of  Mefistofele.  The 

Italian  composer,  who  was  in  Madrid  at 
the  time,  readily  and  courteously  fell  in 
with  their  wishes,  adding  that  his  only 
regret  was  that  he  himself  could  not  be 
present  owing  to  his  already  too  lengthy 
absence  from  home.  With  this  letter  and 
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the  consent  of  M.  Vaucorbeil,  director  of 
the  Opera,  these  two  gentlemen  of  the 
press  called  upon  Gounod,  though  be  it 
admitted  not  without  qualms  as  to  the 
issue  of  their  mission  when  it  came  to 
asking  his  patronage  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mefistofele.  They  were  duly 
received  by  the  master  and  stated  their 
business.  The  extreme  amiability  with 
which  their  preliminary  proposals  were 
met  was  even  more  disconcerting  than 
would  have  been  the  hesitancy  for  which 
they  had  looked.  However  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  plunge. 
So  without  more  ado  M.  Besson  pro¬ 
ceeded  : 

“  But  now,  maestro,  comes  the  delicate 
point.  There  is  in  the  world  a  Mefistofele 
known  everywhere  save  in  France.” 

“  Boito’s  Mefistofele  ?”  replied  Gounod. 
“  I  understand — you  think  this  would  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.” 
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“  It  is  on  that  very  point  we  would  ask 
your  opinion,”  returned  M.  Besson. 

“  Most  certainly  it  should  be  given,” 
said  Gounod.  “  Don’t  let  any  time  be 
lost.  Boito  is  a  genius  and  a  real  poet. 
He  sent  me  his  score  and  I  have  looked 
through  it  with  the  greatest  interest.  He 
is  an  Italian  who  has  studied  German 
music  and  who  has  understood  how  to 
appreciate  the  tendencies  of  the  new  school 
without  ceasing  to  remain  an  Italian. 
I  have  applauded  him  heartily  ;  for  the 
rest,  I  know  him.  It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  I  went  to  Milan  to  personally  super¬ 
intend  the  rehearsals  of  Faust.  He, 
Boito,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  younger 
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school  and  treated  me  royally.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of 
French  music  in  Italy,  and  I  am  only  too 
pleased  to  be  able  to  do  in  France  what 
he  did  for  me  in  his  country.  My 
Faust  has  nothing  in  common  with  his 
Mefistofele ,  and  I  myself,  have  I  not 
composed  my  work  after  Berlioz  ?  Give 
Mefistofele  and  I  repeat  to  you  J’y  tiens." 

So  that  it  was  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1883,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
composer  of  Faust,  that  the  Parisian 
public  first  listened  to  the  strains  of 
Mefistofele. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  Gounod  displayed  a 
largeness  of  mind,  and  a  freedom  from  all 
thought  of  rivalry,  quite  uncommon  to 
even  the  greatest  masters  of  his  day. 
On  that  memorable  night  of  the  3rd  of 
March,  1875,  the  night  that  witnessed 
the  production  of  one  of  the  greatest 
operatic  masterpieces  of  this  age — the  im¬ 


mortal  Carmen — it  was  Gounod  alone 
who,  amidst  the  many  dissentient  voices 
around,  stood  firm  and  said,  “  But  do 
listen  to  the  music,  it  is  lovely  in 
colouring  and  excellent  in  workmanship. 

It  is  impossible  that  some  day  it  should 
not  triumph  ^  you  will  all  change  your 
minds.”  ’ Carmen  came  very  near  .  to 
Gounod’s  ideal  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
in  art.  And  although  he  was  a  man  with 
many  theories,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
beau  ideal.  I  think  Emerson  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
words  what  Gounod  looked  for  in  the 
realisation  of  this  ideal.  “The  best  of 
beauty,”  he  says,  “is  a  finer  charm  than 
skill  in  surfaces,  in  outlines,  or  rules  of  art 
can  ever  teach,  namely  a  radiation  from  the 
work  of  art,  of  human  character — a  won¬ 
derful  expression  through  stone  or 
canvas,  or  musical  sound  of  the  deepest 
and  simplest  attributes  of  our  nature, 
and  therefore  most  intelligible  at  last  to  j 
those  souls  which  have  those  attributes.”  , 
This  is  certainly  what  Gounod  sought  in 
his  religious  trilogy.  And  if  he  failed,  it 
was  in  great  part  due  to  the  application  of 
this  purely  “naturalistic”  theory  to  a 
subject  outside  the  wholly  mundane. 
There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  he  was 
urged  towards  the  creation  of  his  trilogy 
in  some  degree  by  such  works  as  Berlioz’ 

V Enfance  du  Christ  and  M.  Massenet’s 
Marie  Magdeleine.  The  dates  support 
this  supposition.  “  It  was  during  the 
autumn  of  1867,”  he  says,  “that  the 
thought  first  came  to  me  to  compose  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  Redemption. 

I  wrote  the  libretto  of  it  in  Rome,  where 
I  passed  two  months  of  the  winter  of 
1867-8  with  my  friend  Hebert,  the 
celebrated  painter,  and  then  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  France.  As  to  the 
music,  I  composed  at  this  time  but  two 
fragments  of  it — the  march  to  Calvary  and 
a  portion  of  the  first  number  in  the  third 
part — the  Pentecost.  It  was  only  some 

twelve  years  later  that  I  finished  the 
work.”  Certainly  neither  of  the,  two 
works  just  named  was  safe  to  emulate,  and  - 
just  as  they  represent  the  unsatisfactory 
sides  of  their  respective  composers,  so  does 
this  trilogy  show  the  author  of  Faust  at 
his  weakest.  Madame  de  Bovet,  in  her 
Life-  of  Gounod — a  work  biographically 
admirable,  but  less  satisfactory  from  a 
critical  point  of  view — tries  hard  to  defend 
the  master  on  this  score. 

“Gounod  does  not,”  she  says,  “like 
M.  Massenet,  work  upon  a  fanciful  poem 
taken  from  an  episode  of  the  Bible,  more 
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or  less  successfully  turned  into  a 
romance  ;  he  is  not  and  does  not  wish  to 
be  the  Renan  of  music.  He  himself  writes 
j  the  words  of  his  oratorios  from  the 
sacred  texts  with  which  he  is  so  familiar, 
and  aims  at  being  an  apostle  as  well  as 
an  artist.  What  he  strove  to  represent 
in  the  Redemption  under  a  lyric  form  are 
the  three  great  facts  on  which  depends 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church, 
namely,  the  Passion  and  death  of  the 
Saviour,  His  glorious  life  on  earth,  from 
His  resurrection  to  His  ascension,  the 
spread  of  Christianity  through  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.”  Immediately 
the  questions  arise,  ’  Why  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  work  ?  Why  these 
frequent  reminiscences  of  Faust  and 
Romeo  ?  Why  the  mundane  accents  trans¬ 
forming  fervent  and  wholesome  religion 
into  vague  and  poetical  religiosity  ?  These 
questions  are  difficult  to  answer  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  his  biographer  admits  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  criticism  they  imply. 
“  But,”  she  argues,  “  the  entire  fault  does 
not  lie  with  Gounod.  It  is  senseless  to 
cite  Bach  in  opposition  to  him,  for  how¬ 
ever  admirable  and  excellent  the  master 
of  sacred  music  was,  he  has  nevertheless 
left  a  field  in  which  others  may  sow  and 
reap.  If  the  character  of  the  Rede?nptio?i 
is  so  utterly  different  from  the  Passion  selon 
S.  Mathieu ,  is  it  not  because  the  character 
of  religion  itself  has  been  modified  during 
the  century  and  a  half  which  separates 
the  two  compositions  ?  With  all 
Gounod’s  fervent  piety,  he  could  not 
escape  the  influence  of  the  circum¬ 
ambient  atmosphere,  and  soar  above  his 
1  epoch.” 

This  is  but  a  poor  defence.  St.  Paul 
and  Elijah  were  written  but  thirty  and 
twenty  years  respectively  before  the 
Redemptio?i — a  length  of  time  obviously 
insufficient  to  account  for  so  vast  a  change 
— whilst  to  look  nearer  home  we  have  but 
to  turn  to  The  Woman  of  Samaria  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  only 
fifteen  years  before  the  Redemption,  or 
Sullivan’s  Light  of  the  World ,  its  pre¬ 
decessor  by  but  nine  years.  Each  one  of 
these  is  saturate  with  a  true  and  exalted 
spirit  of  reverence  and  devotion,  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  in  any  one  of  these 
cases  “  the  composer  soared  above  his 
epoch.”  As  to  Mendelssohn,  although  he 
was  no  imitator  he  certainly  modelled  his 
style  directly  upon  that  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
keeping  him  in  view  just  as  Mozart  did 
Haydn.  But  no  amount  of  argument 
will  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the 
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difference  between  the  Elijah  and  the 
Redemption  is  the  difference  between 
religion  and  religiosity,  between  homo¬ 
geneity  and  incoherence,  between  sanity 
and  confusion  of  style.  Yet  the  fact  is 
significant  that  here  in  England  there  is 
no  oratorio  more  popular  outside  the 
Elijah  than  the  Redemption.  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  not  forget  that 
religious  music  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
in  which  we  can  lay  a  fair  claim  to 
supremacy.  Our  home  manufacture  not 
only  pleases  us  well  but  is  vastly  superior 
to  anything  we  can  import  from  foreign 
parts  at  the  present  day.  We  have  the 
true  ecclesiastic  spirit.  It  is  almost 
indigenous  with  us.  And  this  it  is  that  we 
find  is  lacking  in  the  religious  music  of 
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Charles  Gounod.  It  were  hard  to  apply 
to  it  the  word  meretricious,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  where  we  seek  pure  gold  we 
only  too  often  find  tinsel. 

Gounod  has  been  truly  named  the 
musician  of  love,  but,  it  should  be  added, 
the  love  of  Venus  not  of  Marie.  The  day 
before  his  seventieth  birthday  he  said, 
“  To-morrow  I  shall  be  seventy.  Well,  I 
have  never  so  fully  understood  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  love,  which  is  par  excellence  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  youth.  If  I  were  a  painter  I  know 
that  I  should  make  a  thoroughly  true  por¬ 
trait  of  Love,  because  I  have  the  interior 
vision,  the  intuition  of  it,  and  that  I  am  in 
constant  direct  contact  with  love.  Love 
alone  makes  man.  Friendship  is  but 
another  form  of  the  same  feeling,  called 
love  in  the  passionate  sense.  Divine  love 
is  the  source  of  all  love,  and  love  of  God 
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and  fatherland,  of  mother  and  mistress, 
of  art  and  one’s  neighbour  is  but  one  and 
the  same  feeling.” 

Now  even  if  for  the  moment  we  allow 
the  penultimate  sentence  to  stand,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  in  the  last  is 
exposed  the  hidden  shoal  which  has 
wrecked  the  whole  of  his  trilogy.  No 
man  holding  such  a  theory  could  write 
truly  religious  music.  And  Gounod  has 
not  done  so.  He  will  ever  remain  the 
great  musician  of  earthly  love,  but  of  that 
love  only. 

******* 

And  now  that  he  has  gone  let  us  glance 
around  us,  and  see  upon  whom  rests  the 
onus  of  maintaining  that  high  standard 
of  art  which  France  has  raised  up  unto 
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herself  during  the  latter  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Thomas,  Saint-Saens,  Massenet, 
Messager,  Reyer,  Chabrier,  Bruneau — 
these  are  the  names  that  readily  occur  to 
us.  The  first-named  can  already  own  to 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  must  soon  cease 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  musical 
matters  of  his  country.  Since  the  time 
when,  a  pupil  of  Lesueur,  he  took  the 
Grand  Prix  of  the  Conservatoire  (1832)  he 
has  produced  continually.  Undoubtedly 
he  has  been  most  successful  in  that  form 
of  opera  which,  having  its  origin  in  Pergo- 
lesi’s  Serva  Padrona  (1731),  has  since 
become  an  exclusively  French  possession 
and  one  of  which  they  are  justifiably  proud 
— the  opera  comique.  To  trace  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  past  century  and  a  half 
would  be  a  profitable  and  a  pleasant  task, 
and  one  to  which  I  hope  to  devote  myself 


in  the  near  future.  For  the  present,  it 
continues  to  thrive  lustily,  putting  forth 
shoot  after  shoot  of  sturdy  growth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  genre  of  work 
in  which  the  majority  of  French 
composers  have  excelled.  Their  grand 
opera  is  by  no  means  so  healthy.  There  I 
are  two  of  the  most  recent  and  brilliant 
examples  of  the  opera  comique  which  I 
would  like  to  cite.  They  are  La  Pasoche,  ' 
already  produced  at  our  English  Opera  i 
House  (oh,  the  irony  of  it  !),  and  Madame  j 
Chrysantheme ,  both  works  from  the  pen  of  1 
Andre  Messager.  Than  Chrysantheme  no 
more  beautifully  idyllic  creation  has  seen  . 
the  light  for  years.  While  French  to  the  I 
backbone  and  consequently  brimful  of  re-  1 
finement  and  verve  there  rings  throughout  J 
the  score  a  note  of  true  passion.  The  1 
workmanship  is  of  the  highest  order,  the  1 
care  for  detail  scrupulous,  the  local  colour  I 
sufficient,  and  the  technique  especially  j 
sound.  The  orchestration  is  full  of  taste  I 
and  ingenuity,  and  the  whole  reveals  a  I 
musician  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  rise  to  I 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  composers  |  j 
of  his  day.  Andre  Messager  is  the  truel 
successor  of  George  Bizet,  more  especi¬ 
ally  because  he  combines  with  all  the] 
musical  pleasantries  which  were  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  composer  of 
PArlesienne ,  his  true  sincerity  of  feeling,1 
his  deep  note  of  passionate  expression, 
and  his  highly  developed  gift  of  character¬ 
ization.  All  these  things  are  finely 
apparent  in  Mine.  Chrysantheme ,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  until  that  work 
has  been  heard  in  England,  we  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
level  to  which  contemporary  French  art 
has  attained. 

For  the  rest,  they  have  the  respective 
composers  of  Esclarmonde ,  of  Salammbo, 
of  Ascanio  and  Le  Re ve  to  carry  on  what 
of  success  they  have  already  achieved 
in  the  field  of  grand  opera.  So  that, 
taken  altogether,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  of  French  musical  art  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  recent  severe  losses,  far 
more  encouraging  than  that  of  many  of 
her  neighbours.  As  to  ourselves  we  are 
content  with  keeping  a  fairly  watchful 
eye  upon  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  continental  art,  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  that  in  which  our 
squadron  prowls  about  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  If  there  is  anything  going, 
we  are  content  so  long  as  we  are 
there  to  participate  in  it,  and  we 
generally  emerge  with  some  of  the  glory 
sticking  to  us. 
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’Y  dear,”  said  Mr.  Burgoyne 
pettishly,  “  I  must  really  beg  in 
future  matters  of  the  kind  that  1  may  be 
consulted.” 

“  I  won’t  forget,  Percy,”  said  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  pleasantly.  She  was  a  good- 
natured  young  person  who  flouted  prece¬ 
dent  by  being,  after  five  years  of  married 
life,  still  in  love  with  her  husband.  “  I 
only  kept  it  from  you  because  I  know  you 
are  so  busy  just  now.” 

“  I  really  must  say,”  persisted  Mr.  Bur¬ 
goyne,  “  I  must  say  that  whereas  in  the 
world  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  import¬ 
ance,  here,  in  my  own  home,  I  am  treated  ” 
— Mr.  Burgoyne  gave  an  oratorical  wave 
of  the  arm — “  I  am  treated  as  a  mere 
nobody.”  The  butler  entered  the  room 
and  Mr.  Burgoyne  stopped. 

“Capital  comment  in  the  News  this 
morning  on  your  speech,”  remarked 
young  Mrs.  Burgoyne. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  her  husband. 

“  They  were  saying  last  night  at  Lady 
Thorburn’s  that  you,  dear,  were  quite  the 
strong  man  of  the  Cabinet.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Burgoyne. 

When  a  man  is  told  repeatedly  by  the 
public  journals  that  he  is  clever,  sooner  or 
later  he  finds  himself  accepting  their 
verdict ;  when  he  is  told  by  the  same  media 
that  he  is  over-rated  he  recognises  this  at 
once  as  a  mere  expression  of  personal 
feeling  and  permits  it  to  affect  him  not  at 
all.  Mr.  Burgoyne — the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Percy  Edward  Burgoyne,  M.P.,  one 
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should  call  him,  only  that  life  is  so  short — 
Mr.  Burgoyne  was  among  those  who  are 
flattered  by  the  organs  of  their  own  party 
and  reviled  by  those  of  the  party  opposite. 
Having  carefully  ignored  the  latter  he  had 
begun  to  look  upon  himself  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  man.  He  over-worked  himself 
slightly  and  although  at  home  he  should 
have  been  the  happiest  of  men,  he  was,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  in  affairs  domestic 
nil  peu  difficile  a  fab'e  avec. 

It  was  Wednesday  night,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
goyne  had  his  evening  free.  He  was  not 
a  metropolitan  member,  so  that  he  knew 
occasionally  the  delight  of  having  a 
minute’s  rest.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  left  the 
dining-room,  and  returning  on  some  pre¬ 
text,  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek  as 
she  passed. 

“  Not  cross,  dear,  now  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I  have  been  extremely  annoyed,”  said 
the  unappeasable  Mr.  Burgoyne.  She 
sighed  a  little  and  went  out.  He  took 
with  much  care  a  cigar  from  the  box,  and 
pressed  it  near  to  his  ear,  and  seeming 
satisfied,  lighted  it. 

Somehow  it  had  an  odd  flavour.  He 
mixed  himself  some  whisky,  and  this 
tasted  like  medicine.  He  thought  of  the 
little  quarrel  he  had  had  with  his  wife,  and 
it  annoyed  him  to  find  that  he  could  not 
now  for  the  life  of  him  recollect  what  it 
was  about. 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  and  lie  down  for  a 
while,”  said  Burgoyne  to  himself.  “  I’m 
out  of  sorts.” 

He  went  upstairs,  and  lay  down,  with¬ 
out  undressing,  on  the  bed.  His  head 
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felt  very  bad  for  a  while,  then  suddenly 
the  aching-  ceased. 

“  Good,”  said  Mr.  Burgoyne.  “  I 
thought  a  rest  would  put  me  right.” 

He  went  quietly  downstairs,  and  let 
himself  out.  He  stood  a  while  on  the 
step,  and  then  strolled  through  the  Gar¬ 
dens  into  Kensington  Road.  He  noticed 
to  his  surprise  that  F  042  omitted  his  usual 
salutation,  and  he  observed,  too,  that 
when  he  crossed  the  road  the  cabmen  did 
not  pull  up  for  him,  or  even  shout  at  him 
their  usual  comments. 

“Really,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Burgoyne 
to  an  old  lady  who  was  hailing  an  omnibus, 
“do  be  careful  with  your  umbrella.  If 
you  don’t  look  out  you  will  hurt  some¬ 
body.” 

Some  one  laughed  near  to  him. 

“You’re  not  a  body,”  said  the  some¬ 
one.  “  You’re  dead.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Burgoyne,  with  an 
incredulous  laugh.  “I’m  dead,  am  I?” 
He  laughed  again, but  he  stopped  suddenly 
as  he  passed  a  hairdresser’s  window,  and 
hastening  to  the  shop,  looked  between 
the  two  magnificent  ladies  of  wax,  who,  in 
the  lowest  of  gowns,  sneered  at  each 
other,  from  either  end  of  the  window.  He 
peered  into  the  mirror  at  the  back.  He 
could  see  nothing. 

“Well,  I’m - ”  Burgoyne  used  a 

hasty  expression. 

“  There,”  said  the  friendly  spirit,  “  there 
you  are  quite  wrong.  If  you  were  you 
wouldn’t  be  here.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  My  name’s  Sadler,”  said  the  friendly 
spirit,  “  used  to  be  member  for  a  borough 
in  Lampshire  in  the  old  days.” 

“  Pocket  borough  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Sadler. 

“  Ah  !  ”  remarked  Burgoyne,  “  we  have 
changed  all  that.”  Sadler  laughed  very 
much  at  this,  and  when  he  recovered 
asked  what  the  other’s  name  was,  for 
goodness’  sake. 

“Not  the  Burgoyne,”  he  exclaimed, 
when  the  information  had  been  given  him. 
Mr.  Burgoyne  said,  modestly,  “Yes,  the 
Burgoyne.” 

“Well,  this  is  the  best  of  good  luck,” 
said  the  other.  “  Capital  thing  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  me.  Why,  I  can  introduce 
you  to  all  the  best  political  spirits  in 
town.  I  usually  meet  Palmerston  just 
along  here  at  about  this  time.” 

“This  is  a  little  awkward,”  said  Mr. 


Burgoyne  diffidently.  “  The  fact  is,  I 
have  said  some  rather  bitter  things  about 
Palmerston.” 

“  My  dear  chap,”  said  Sadler,  “  that’s 
all  right.  Nobody  bears  any  ill  will  here. 
That’s  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 

existence.  We  are  all  on  the  best - 

My  Lord.” 

They  were  just  by  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  Sadler  addressed  one  of  two  spirits 
standing  at  the  base  of  the  statue. 

“  My  Lord,  will  you  excuse  me  ?  Will 
you  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  ?  ” 

Lord  Palmerston  shook  hands,  and  said 
in  a  friendly  way  “  Good-bye,  John,”  to 
the  broad-hatted  spirit  with  whom  he  had 
been  chatting.  Turning,  he  bowed  to 
Burgoyne,  and  spoke  to  Sadler  with  just 
a  suspicion  of  acerbity. 

“  My  good  Sadler,”  he  said,  “  I  have  so 
often  asked  you  not  to  bring  strangers  to 

me.  Really  it  goes  beyond  a  joke  to - ” 

Sadler  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  great 
man’s  ear. 

“  I  beg  pardon,”  he  said,  turning  to 
Burgoyne.  “  I  beg  pardon,  really.  I  did 
not  know  you  were  the  Burgoyne.” 

Mr.  Burgoyne  bowed. 

“  I  certainly  was,”  he  said. 

“  Sadler,”  said  Palmerston,  “  don’t  let 
us  detain  you.  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  I  will 
stroll  down  to  the  Carlton  together.” 

“  I’m  a  member,”  said  Mr.  Burgoyne, 
as  they  strolled  arm-in-arm  through  Green 
Park.  “  You  must  be  my  guest.” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  Palmerston, 
“there’s  no  question  of  membership  with 
us.  We  can  go  anywhere.  I  should 
turn  in  much  more  often  only  that  it 
irritates  me  when  the  young  men  talk 
about  the  fifties.  I  just  go  in  to  look  at 
the  papers,  but  I  seldom  sit  there.” 

“  I  shall  be  rather  interested,”  said  ' 
Burgoyne,  hurrying  his  steps,  “to  hear 
what  the  members  of  the  Reform  and  the 
Carlton  are  saying  about  me.  It  won’t  be 
in  the  papers  until  to-morrow  morning. 

I  expect  my  departure  will  cause  rather 
an  excitement.” 

“You  never  know,”  said  Palmerston, 

“  how  people  are  going  to  take  these 
things.  I’ve  known  many  men  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  that  way.  Married,  Mr. 
Burgoyne  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Burgoyne. 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  found  himself 
thinking  of  his  wife.  In  the  excitement 
of  these  new  sensations  he  had  for  the 
time  forgotten  her,  and  now  that  she  came 
to  his  memory  he  found  a  tang  of  sadness 
in  his  thoughts.  She  had  been  a  good 
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helpmate  to  him,  and  she  had  been 
always  the  best  of  wives.  It  gave  him  a 
distinct  throb  of  regret  when  he  thought 
how  careless  he  had  been  in  the  repay¬ 
ments  for  all  the  happiness  she  had  given 
him. 

“Which  shall  we  try  first?”  asked 
Palmerston. 

They  went  into  the  Carlton,  and  in  the 
smoking-room  they  could  hear  from  a 
group  standing  near  to  the  fireplace 
excited  conversation.  Mr.  Burgoyne  felt 
an  access  of  interest  when  he  heard  his 
own  name. 

“  I  think  myself,”  said  a  whiskered 
member  with  a  triple  chin,  “  I  think 
myself  that  whilst,  of  course,  Burgoyne 
was  a  decent  speaker  and  all  that,  his 
loss  to  the  party  is  nothing  to  be  per¬ 
turbed  about.”  The  speaker  drew  at  his 
cigar.  “Principal  thing  now  is  to  think 
who’s  the  best  man  to  fill  his  place.” 

It  annoyed  Burgoyne  very  much  to  see 
the  pleasure  with  which  this  occupation 
was  entered  into.  Nobody  spoke  a  word 
of  personal  regret  at  his  departure,  and  the 
praise  given  to  his  public  work  was  given 
grudgingly.  Then  they  were  suggesting 
the  names  of  perfectly  impossible  men  as 
his  successor,  men  whom  he  felt  sure 
were  ridiculously  capable. 

“  I  think  we’ll  go  on,”  he  said  to 
Palmerston. 

They  strolled  into  another  club,  and  there 
the  talk  was,  if  anything,  more  outspoken. 
The  news  was  on  the  tape,  and  members 
kept  coming  into  the  room  in  the  most 
irritating  way  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  first  with  the  information. 

“  Well,  you  may  say  what  you  like,” 
said  a  member,  “you  may  say  what  you 
like  about  poor  Burgoyne,  but  he  had  a 
very  pleasant  wife.  They  say  she  used 
to  help  him  a  good  deal.” 

“Has  money,  hasn’t  she?”  said  a 
sad-looking  man  in  the  corner. 

“  Rather.  By-the-bye,  how  long  have 
you  been  a  widower  ?  ” 

The  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  sad  man 
was  for  Burgoyne  the  last  stroke.  If  he 
could  have  used  personal  violence  he 
would.  He  felt  better  when  they  were 
out  again  in  Pall  Mall. 

“  Now,  don’t  you  worry,”  said  Palmer¬ 
ston,  good-naturedly,  “it’s  of  no  use. 
Just  wait  until  the  morning  and  we’ll 
come  down  and  see  the  papers.  They’re 
sure  to  have  something  pleasant  to  say. 

I  know  that  when  /came  here  ” — the  great 
man  stooped  and  picked  up  a  wisp  of 
straw — “they  said  some  very  gratifying 


things  about  me.  Quite  reconciled  me, 
they  did,  to  the  change  of  existence. 
That’s  where  we  men  of  prominence  get 
the  pull,  Burgoyne.  The  old  world  is  sorry 
to  lose  us,  and  when  that  is  so,  this  world 
feels  that  it  has  gained,  and  one  enters  it 
with  something  of  prestige.'  See  what  I 
mean  ?  ” 

“  I  hear,”  said  Burgoyne,  thoughtfully. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  you  would 
care  to  go  to  any  place  of  amusement  ?  ” 

“No,  thanks,”  said  Burgoyne. 

“Or  whether  you  would  care  to  meet 
Disraeli  and  Pitt,  and  one  or  two  kindred 
spirits  and  have  a  friendly  chat  about - ” 

“  Some  other  time,  if  you  don’t  mind,” 
said  Burgoyne. 

“  Well,  if  you  want  us  you  know  where 
to  find  us  !  ” 

“  Indeed  I  don’t.” 

“  I  forgot,”  said  Palmerston  hastily. 
“Of  course,  it’s  Wednesday.  Well,  to¬ 
morrow  night,  let  us  say.  We’ll  all  go 
down  to  the  House  together.  You’ll  find 
it  very  amusing.  Good-night.  I’ll  look 
you  up  in  the  morning.” 

Burgoyne  spent  the  night  on  the  Terrace 
of  the  House,  looking  ovet  at  the  black 
river  with  its  fringe  of  lights  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  occasional  booming  of  the 
clock.  He  was  impatient  to  see  the 
morning  papers,  and  he  had  half  a  mind, 
at  about  three  o’clock,  to  step  down  to  the 
Times  office  and  see  what  they  were  going 
to  say  about  him.  But  he  possessed  hifn- 
self  of  patience.  Many  other  spirits  came 
down  to  the  Terrace,  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  all-night  sittings  in  the  old 
days.  Burgoyne  was  occupied  with  his 
thoughts  and  he  did  not  speak  to  them. 
The  sun  came  up  and  brightened  the 
buildings  on  the  Embankment  ;  the  lazy 
barges  yawned  and  allowed  themselves 
reluctantly  to  be  moved  by  the  fiery  little 
tugs  which  puffed  and  snorted  and 
whistled  with  the  impetuosity  of  active 
youth. 

And  as  the  hours  went  on  Burgoyne 
began  to  want  very  much  to  go  home 
and  see  his  wife.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  ‘useless  to  do  so,  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  comfort  her ;  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  she  would  require  it. 
Probably  she,  too,  would  look  upon  his 
removal  as  a  happy  release. 

“  Here  you  are  then,”  said  Palmerston 
cheerily,  “  I  was  sure  I  should  find  you 
here.” 

“  Why?  ”  demanded  Burgoyne. 

“  Oh,  it  takes  years  for  a  statesman  to 
rid  himself  of  the  habit  of  coming  down 
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“on  the  placards  was  a  conspicuous  line. 


here.  I  wonder  the  living-  people  don’t 
complain,  really.” 

“Is  it  too  early  to  drop  in  and  read 
- ?  ”  asked  Burgoyne. 

“Ah,”  said  Palmerston,  chaffingly, 
“  want  to  see  your  press  notices.  You 
modern  men  are  much  more  eager  for 
public  praise  than  we  were.  I  think  we 
had  better  go  into  a  newspaper  club.  I 
know  one  that’s  sure  to  be  open.” 

“Do  newspaper  men  rise  so  early?” 
asked  Burgoyne. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  replied  Palmerston, 
“  they  never  go  to  bed.” 

In  the  light  of  the  early  morning 
they  strolled  down  Parliament  Street. 
The  red  mail-carts  were  dashing  along 
and  newspaper  vans  were  hurrying  about. 
On  the  placards  stuck  on  the  latter  was  a 
conspicuous  line 

DEATH  OF  MR.  PERCY  BURGOYNE. 

SPECIAL  MEMOIR. 

By  One  who  Knew  Him. 


It  restored  Burgoyne  to  content  when 
he  saw  this.  One  of  the  opposition 
papers  had  also 

HIS  PROBABLE  SUCCESSOR, 

and  this  made  him  quiet  again.  In  the 
literary  club  there  were  one  or  two  men 
arguing  about  short  stories,  and  a  tired 
attendant  was  fixing  on  the  sloping  stands 
the  morning  journals.  Burgoyne  expe¬ 
rienced  the  joysof  anticipation  ashe  looked 
at  the  paper  nearest  to  him.  It  belonged 
to  his  own  party,  and  he  knew  the  editor 
very  well. 

“  We  regret  to  announce  the  demise  of 
Mr.  Percy  Burgoyne,  which  took  place  last 
night  at  his  residence  in  Rutland  Gate. 
He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time - ” 

“That’s  not  true,”  remarked  Bur¬ 
goyne. 

“ — and  his  closer  relatives  have  noticed 
of  late  a  change  in  his  manner.  Bur¬ 
goyne  was  only  thirty-six,  and  had,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  already  made 
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his  mark  as  a  statesman  of  high 
order.” 

“  ‘Statesman  of  high  order”  is  all  right,” 
remarked  Burgoyne  with  a  pleased  air. 

“He  possessed  a  certain  brusqueness 
of  manner  that  repelled  some,  but  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home  he  was,  it  is 
said,  at  times  an  agreeable  host  and  a 
most  devoted  husband.” 

“Oh,”  said  Burgoyne. 

The  account  went  on  to  record  some 
of  his  political  achievements  ;  gave  the 
figures  for  his  last  election  and  added 
that  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
an  admirable  candidate  would  in  due  time 
be  forthcoming.  Then  followed  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  life  including  frank 
statements  in  regard  to  his  comparative 
failure  at  the  bar— 

“They  might  have  left  that  out,”  said 
Burgoyne. 

— and  the  fact  that  he  was  called  Percy 
Vere  at  Harrow  because  he  was  obstinate, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  more  or  less  rele¬ 
vant  information. 

He  moved  to  the  place  at  which 
Palmerston  was  standing.  The  two  men 
at  the  fire  ceased  talking  of  Mr.  Kipling 
and  took  up  Mr.  Barrie. 

“  I  don’t  think  1  would  look  at  this  if  I 
were  you,”  said  Palmerston  kindly.  “You 
know  what  opposition  papers  are,  and  you 
can  guess  what  they  are  likely  to  say.” 

“  But,”  urged  Burgoyne,  “  de  inortuis 
_ 1  > 

“  Say  nothing  good.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  candour  in  these  sort  of  notices 
nowadays.  Come  along.” 

But  Mr.  Burgoyne  would  not  come 
along".  Some  of  the  old  pertinacity  was 
still  with  him,  and  he  read  doggedly 
through  the  memoirs  given  in  each  of 
the  daily  papers.  They  certainly  did 
not,  on  the  whole,  err  on  the  side  of 
geniality.  One  or  two  were  spiteful,  and 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  certain  of  his 
actions  would  have  caused  his  blood  to 
boil  if  he  had  had  any. 

“What  do  you  think  of  these  shameful 
articles?”  he  demanded  of  Palmerston. 
“  Surely,  when  a  man’s  gone - ” 

“Just  the  time  to  hit  him,”  said 
Palmerston  humorously.  “I  was  afraid 
you  were  anticipating  too  much.” 

“  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  frankly  what 
you  think  of  them.  It  seems  to  me — but 
there,  I’d  rather  have  your  opinion.” 

Palmerston  considered  for  a  few 
moments. 

“You  won’t  be  offended,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
goyne.” 


“  I  declare  I  won’t.’ 

“Well  it  seems  to  me  that  it’s  like 
this.  Whilst  everybody  acknowledges  that 
you  were  a  man  of  mark,  nobody  seems  to 
have  any  acute  personal  regret  at  your 
departure.” 

Burgoyne  winced. 

“  That’s  just  what  I  noticed,”  he  said, 
slowly. 

“  And  nobody  seems  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  unassuageable  grief.  No¬ 
body  pretends  that  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  or  of  any  one  person  is  seriously 
eclipsed  by  your  absence.” 

“  It’s — it’s  not  pleasant,”  said  poor 
Burgoyne,  with  an  awkward  laugh. 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  acknowledged  the  other. 
“  But  you  will  soon  get  over  it.  Besides, 
it  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  assume 
that  nobody  sorrows.  You  said  you  were 
married  didn’t  you  ? 

“  I  did.” 

“  Well  then,  Mrs.  Burgoyne  of 
course - ” 

Burgoyne  interrupted  hurriedly. 

“  Let’s  talk  of  something  else,  please. 
Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  take  me 
to  Curzon  Street  ?  ” 

They  walked  up  to  Curzon  Street,  and 
Burgoyne  was  introduced  to  Beacons- 
field,  who  begged  him  at  once  to  call  him 
Disraeli.  Most  of  those  in  the  world  in 
which  they  found  himself  knew  him,  he 
said,  as  Disraeli,  and  it  did  not  look  well  for 
a  spirit  to  go  about  with  an  alias.  Disraeli 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  new 
world,  and  Burgoyne  confessed  that  it 
was  a  little  strange  at  first.  The  conver¬ 
sation  turned  not  upon  politics  as  the 
new-comer  had  expected  it  would. 
Disraeli  just  mentioned  that  they  seem 
to  be  making  a  lot  of  fuss  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  added  that  it  was  perfectly 
extraordinary  to  see  how  excited  folk 
became  when  engaged  in  politics.  One 
or  two  others  strolled  out  with  them 
into  Hyde  Park,  and  resting  near  the 
Achilles  statue,  a  discussion  started  on  a 
subject  interesting  to  all.  It  was  on  the 
impossibility  of  return  to  the  old  life. 

“  If  I  went  back  at  all,”  said  one,  “it 
would  be  to  put  things  on  the  turf  to 
rights.” 

“Well,  you’re  under  it  at  present, 
Admiral, ”  said  Palmerston,  “  so  you 
can’t.” 

“  In  a  sense,”  said  the  Admiral. 

“In  a  very  effective  sense,”  retorted 
Palmerston. 

“  It’s  all  very  well  for  you  elders  to 
talk  placidly,”  said  a  newer  arrival.  “  All 
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your  friends  are  here  now,  and  if  you 
were  allowed  to  revisit  the  world  you 
would  be  miserable.  Now,  with  us  it  is 
different.” 

“  Very  different,”  murmured  Burgoyne. 

“  I’d  like  to  go  to  speak  to  my  dear 
old  mother  again,”  the  other  went  on. 
“I’d  like  to  tell  her  how  much  I  regret 
any  trouble  I  gave  her  when  I  was  with 
her,  and - ” 

“  You  new  fellows,”  said  the  Admiral 
testily,  “give  one  a  positive  hump.  Con¬ 
sole  yourself,  my  boy,  and  don’t  yearn 
after  the  impossible.  Here’s  a  newer 
spirit  than  yourself,  Mr. - ” 

“  Burgoyne,”  said  Palmerston.  “  Mr. 


What  you  can’t  do  is  to  speak  to  her, 
until  she  also  comes  here.  Even  then  it 
is  not  usual  to  mix  with  the  other  sex 
much.” 

“You  see,”  explained  the  Admiral,  “it 
might  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  good 
humour.” 

Sadler,  the  friend  of  the  night  before, 
came  up,  and  Burgoyne  left  the  group  to 
speak  to  him.  They  strolled  together 
down  towards  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
Sadler  found  that  he  had  to  do  much  of 
the  talking. 

“  I  dare  say  you  find  it  all  very  strange,” 
said  Sadler  as  they  walked  along,  “  but 
it  will  wear  off  in  the  course  of  thirty  or 


Burgoyne,  statesman,  whom  we  are  all 
pleased  to  meet.” 

Burgoyne  bowed. 

“  Pleased  to  meet,”  echoed  the  Admiral. 
“And  he  is  contented  ;  he  doesn’t  wish 
to  return  to  see  his  mother  or  any  non¬ 
sense  of  the  kind.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  my  wife,”  said 
Burgoyne  gravely. 

“  Nothing  easier  than  that,”  said  one 
or  two  of  the  others.  The  Rotten  Row 
folk  were  beginning  their  gallops  and 
making  the  tan  fly,  and  the  spirits  became 
interested  as  they  recognised  one  or  two 
bulky  old  gentlemen  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  “You  can  see  her  at  any  time. 


forty  years.  The  old  friends  will  drop  in, 
and  in  a  century  or  so  you  will  wonder 
that  you  ever  minded  leaving  the  old 
world.  And  it  isn’t  as  though  everybody 
was  worried  about  your  departure,  and 
hearts  were  broken  and  withers  wrunsr. 
From  what  I  can  gather  in  your  case 
there  is  no  one  who  views  your  exit  with 
anything  but  equanimity.” 

“J  say,”  interrupted  Burgoyne,  hur¬ 
riedly,  “you  won’t  mind,  will  you,  but  I 
want  to  leave  you  for  a  few  moments.” 

That’s  all  right,”  said  Sadler  genially  ; 
“  want  to  see  the  wife  ?  ” 

Who  told  you  that  ?  ”  demanded  poor 
Burgoyne. 
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“  Oh,  that  often  happens.  Especially  in 
cases  where  they  have  not  been  to  her 
perhaps  all  that  they  should  have  been.” 

They  were  near  to  Rutland  Gate  now, 
and  Burgoyne  stopped. 

“To  be  quite  honest,”  he  said,  peni¬ 
tently,  “I’m  afraid  that  was  my  case.  I 
assure  you,  Sadler,  that  I  am  quite  nervous. 
I  feel  that  of  all  the  people  who  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  my 
— my  absence,  my  dear  wife  should  be 
the  chief.  Why,  only  last  night - ” 

“  Look  here,”  said  Sadler  interrupting. 
He  knew  that  when  folk  commence  the 
recital  of  domestic  broils  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  them.  “  You  just  go  in  and  I’ll  wait. 
Come  now,  pull  yourself  together.  Show 
some  spirit.” 

Mr.  Burgoyne  went  through  the  un¬ 
opened  front  door  and  up  stairs.  The 
blinds  were  down  and  the  house  seemed 
quiet  and  sad.  He  went  into  his  own 
room,  and  by  the  light  coming  through  a 
chink  in  the  Venetians  he  could  see  his 
own  body  lying  there.  The  rest  of  the 
room  was  very  dark.  There  was  a  slight 
rustling  of  skirts  near  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  he  recognised  presently  the 
wavy  hair  of  his  wife.  Her  hands  were 
clasped. 

“  Send  him  back  to  me  !  ”  she  prayed. 
“  Send  him  back,  please,  please  !  He  was 
my  dear  husband,  and  I  loved  him  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  whole  world. 
Send  him  back  to  me,  and  let  us  be  as 
happy  as  we  were  in  the  old  days.” 

The  spirit  of  Percy  Burgoyne  fluttered 
in  the  air  as  the  slight  figure  of  the 
woman  shook  with  her  earnestness. 

“  I  will  give  anything  to  see  him  again  ; 
anything  to  tell  him  how  much  I  loved 
him  ;  I  cannot  live — I  do  not  want  to  live 
— without  him.” 
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Again  the  spirit  of  Burgoyne,  agitated 
beyond  description,  trembled.  If  only  it 
could  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  atoning 
for  the  past ;  if  only — so  thought  the 
spirit — if  only  a  further  space  of  life  could 
be  accorded.  The  tears  fell  between  the 
clasped  hands  of  the  kneeling  woman  on 
to  the  wrist  of  the  body. 

Slowly  the  spirit  found  itself  moving 
towards  the  bed.  There  was  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  Then  it  found  itself  permitted 
to  re-inhabit  the  form  lying'  there. 

She  stroked  the  hand  and  it  moved 
slightly.  A  twitch  of  the  eyelids,  and  the 
figure  of  Burgoyne  turned.  His  wife 
gave  a  soft  scream  of  joy  as  he,  with  a 
look  of  exceeding  happiness,  regarded 
affectionately  the  one  person  who  held  his 
memory  dear. 

****** 

“It  is  with  great  pleasure,”  said,  in  dis¬ 
played  type,  the  evening  papers,  “  that  we 
are  able  to  contradict  the  report  published 
by  our  contemporaries  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Percy  Burgoyne.  It  appears  that  the 
right  hon.  member  was  indeed  for  some 
hours  in  a  state  of  torpor,  which  by  those 
around  him  was  mistaken  for  an  absolute 
cessation  of  life.  But  to  the  relief  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  game  of  politics, 
and  like  to  see  it  played  by  able  men,  and 
to  the  intense  delight  of  his  affectionate 
wife,  he  revived  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning.  Mr.  Burgoyne  is  not  the  first 
man  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  his  own  obituary  notices,  and  it 
Nature  is  to  play  this  sort  of  prank  with 
any  frequency  he  will  probably  not  be  the 
last.” 

“We  may  add  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  so,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne  will 
leave  town  for  a  rest  in  the  Riviera.” 


UPON  JULIA’S  CLOTHES. 

When  as  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Till  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
•That  brave  vibration,  each  way  free, 

O  !  how  that  glittering  taketh  me  ! 

Herrick. 
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(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 
By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 


NO.  II.— THE  NECKLACE 


CAN 
remem¬ 
ber  per¬ 
fectly  well 
the  day 
upon  which 
received 
the  order 
from  my  ec¬ 
centric  old 
friend,  Francis 
Brewer,  to  make 
him  a  necklace  of 
green  diamonds.  It 
was  the  2nd  of  May  in 
the  year  1890,  exactly  three  days  after 

his  marriage  with  the  fascinating  little 
singer,  Eugenie  Clarville,  who  had  set 
Paris  aflame  with  the  piquancy  of  her 
acting,  and  her  delightful  command  ot  a 

fifth-rate  voice  some  six  months  after 

Brewer  had  left  London  to  take  up  the 
management  of  a  great  banking  enterprise 
in  the  French  capital.  He  was  then  well 
into  the  forties  ;  but  he  had  skipped 
through  life  with  scarce  a  jostle  against 
the  venial  sins,  and  was  as  ignorant  as 
a  babe-  where  that  mortal  septette  ot 
vices,  which  the  clergy  anathematise  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  Lent,  was 
concerned.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
childish  man,  or  one  who  held  your 


OF  GREEN  DIAMONDS. 

affection  so  readily  with  simplicity.  He 
was  large-hearted,  trusting,  boyish,  by 
no  means  unintellectual,  and  in  no 
sense  a  fool.  Indeed,  his  commercial 
knowledge  was  highly  valuable  ;  and 
his  energy  in  working  up  a  business 
was  a  reproach  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  love  to  sit  in  arm-chairs,  and 
watch  the  ebb  of  life  from  a  plate-glass 
window. 

When  he  was  married  he  wrote  to 
me,  and  I  laid  his  letter  upon  my  table 
with  a  whistle.  Not  that  he  was  in  any 
way  suited  for  the  celibate  state,  for  his 
instinct  was  wholly  cast  in  the  marrying 
mould.  Had  I  been  called  upon  to 
paint  him,  I  should  have  sat  him  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  side  of  a  roaring  fire, 
with  a  glass  of  punch  to  toast  a  buxom 
goodwife,  and  a  pipe  as  long  as  the  stick 
of  my  umbrella  to  make  rings  of  smoke 
for  a  new  generation  at  his  knee.  Such 
a  man  should,  said  common  sense,  have 
been  yoked  to  an  English  dame,  to  one 
used  to  the  odour  of  the  lemon,  and 
motherly  by  instinct  and  by  training.  I 
could  not  imagine  him  married  to  a  lady 
from  the  Vaudeville  ;  the  contrast 
between  his  iron-headed  directress  and 
the  gauze  and  tinsel  of  opera  bouffe 
seemed  grotesque  almost  to  incredulity. 
Yet  there  was  the  letter,  and  there  were 
his  absurd  ravings  about  a  woman  he  had 
known  distantly  for  six  months,  and  in¬ 
timately  for  three  days. 

“  I  have  married,”  he  said  in  this 
memorable  communication,  “the  dearest 
little  soul  that  God  ever  brought  into  the 
world — fresh  as  the  breeze,  bright  as 
the  sky,  eyes  like  the  night,  and  temper 
like  an  angel.  You  must  come  and  see 
her,  old  boy,  the  moment  we  set  foot  in 
our  house  at  Villemomble.  I  sha’n’t  let 
you  lose  an  hour ;  you  must  learn  for 
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yourself  what  a  magnificent  Benedick  I 
make.  Why,  the  days  go  like  flashes 
of  the  sun — and  there  never  was  a 
happier  man  in  or  out  ot  this  jolly  city. 
Oh,  you  slow-goers  in  London,  you  poor 
lame  cab-horses,  what  do  you  know  of 
life  or  of  women,  or  even  of  the  sky 


above  you  ?  Come  to  Paris,  old  man  ; 
come,  I  say,  and  we’ll  put  you  through 
your  paces,  and  you  shall  meet  her,  the 
very  best  little  wife  that  ever  fell  to  an 
old  dray-horse  in  this  fair  of  high- 
steppers.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  of  this 
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sort  of  thing,  but  the  kernel  of  the  letter 
was  in  a  postscriptum,  as  was  the  essence 
of  most  of  his  communications.  He  told 
me  there  that  he  desired  to  make  some 
substantial  present  to  the  girl  he  had  just 
married  ;  and  he  inclosed  a  rough  sketch 
of  a  necklace  which  he  thought  would  be 
a  pretty  thing  if  rare  stones  were  used  to 
decorate  it.  I  fell  in  with  his  whim  at 
once  ;  and  as  it  chanced  that  I  had  just 
received  from  the  Jagersfontein  mine  a 
parcel  of  twenty  very  fine  greenish 
diamonds,  I  determined  to  use  them  in 
the  business.  I  may  say  that  these 
stones  were  of  a  delicious  pale 
green  tint,  almost  the  colour  of  the 
great  jewel  in  the  vaults  at  Dresden  ; 
and  that  their  fire  was  amazing.  I  have 
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course  of  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
I  had  many  and  irritating  requests  from 
him  for  constant  and  detailed  accounts  of 
its  progress. 

When  the  trinket  reached  him  his 
satisfaction  was  quite  childish.  He  wrote 
of  his  delight,  and  of  “  Eugy’s,”  and 
spoilt  three  sheets  of  good  note-paper 
telling  me  of  her  appearance  at  the 
English  ball  early  in  June  ;  and  of  the 
sensation  such  an  extraordinary  bauble 
caused.  Then  I  heard  from  him  no  more 
until  August,  when  1  read  in  an  evening 
paper  that  he  had  been  returning  from 
Veulettes  after  'a  short  holiday,  and  had 
been  in  the  great  train  smash  near  Rouen. 
A  later  telegram  gave  a  list  of  the  dead, 
in  which  was  the  name  of  his  wife  ;  and 


known  a  gem  of  the  hue  to  be  worth 
nearly  a  *  hundred  pounds  a  carat  ; 
and  as  the  lot  I  had  averaged  two 
carats  apiece  their  worth  was  very  con¬ 
siderable.  I  had  not  learnt  what  were 
Brewer’s  instructions  in  the  matter  of 
expense  ;  but  I  wrote  to  him  by  the  next 
post  congratulating  him  on  his  marriage  and 
informing  him  that  I  would  set  the  green 
diamonds  in  a  necklace,  and  sell  them  for 
two  thousand  pounds.  He  accepted  the 
offer  by  a  cablegram  ;  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  sent  a  long  letter  of  instruction 
the  pith  of  which  was  the  order  to 
engrave  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pendant 
the  words,  major  lex  amor  est  nobisy  I 
laughed  at  his  Latin,  and  the  amatory 
exuberance  which  it  betrayed  ;  but  fell 
upon  the  work,  and  finished  it  in  the 


three  days  after  I  received  from  him  the 
most  pitiful  letter  that,  it  has  ever  been 
my  misfortune  to  read.  The  whole 
wounded  soul  of  the  man  seemed  laid 
bare  upon  the  paper ;  the  simplicity  of 
his  words  was  so  touching  and  so  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  agony,  that  I  could  scarce 
trust  myself  to  go  through  the  long  pages 
over  which  he  let  his  sorrow  flow.  Yet 
one  paragraph  remained  long  in  my 
mind,  for  it  was  one  that  recalled  the 
necklace  of  green  diamonds,  and  it  was 
so  astonishing  that  I  did  not  doubt  that 
Brewer  was,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  on 
the  high  road  to  madness.  “  I  have 
put  them  round  her  dear  neck,”  he 
said,  “and  they  shall  cling  always  to  her 
in  her  long  sleep.” 

At  the  end  of  the  month  he  wrote  again, 
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mentioning1  that,  despite  my  sharp  re-  Such  a  thing  was  out  of  the  question, 
monstrance,  he  had  seen  the  jewels  Either  Brewer  had  made  a  mistake  when 
buried  with  her.  and  that  his  heart  was  he  said  that  the  necklace  had  been  buried 


broken.  He  said  that  he  thought  of 
coming  to  stay  with  me,  and  of  retiring 
from  business  ;  but  went  on  in  the  next 
paragraph  to  confess  his  inability  to  leave 
the  city  in  which  she  was  buried,  and  the 
places  which  kept  her  memory  so  sharply 
before  him.  I  wrote  an  answer,  advising 
him  to  plunge  into  work  as  an  antidote 
to  grief,  and  had  posted  it  but  an  hour 
when  the  mystery  of  the  green  diamond 
necklace  began. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  My 
clerk  had  left  with  the  letters,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  my  table  examining  a  few  un¬ 
usually  large  cats’-eyes  which  had  been 
offered  to  me  that  morning.  I  heard  the 
shop  door  open,  and  saw  from  the  small 
window  near  my  desk  a  man  in  a  fur  coat 
who  seemed  in  something  of  a  hurry  when 
he  went  to  the  counter.  Three  minutes 
afterwards,  Michel  came  up  to  me  breath¬ 
lessly  and  stammering.  He  carried  in 
his  hand  the  identical  necklace  which  I 
had  made  for  my  friend  Brewer,  and 
which  he  had  buried  with  his  wife,  as  his 
letter  said,  not  a  month  before.  My 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  it  was  so  great 
that  for  many  minutes  I  sat  clasping  and 
unclasping  the  snap  of  the  trinket,  and 
reading  again  that  strange  inscription, 
major  lex  amor  esl  nobis,  which  had  caused 
me  so  much  amusement  when  I  had  first 
ordered  it  to  be  cut.  Then  I  asked 
Michel, 

“  Who  brought  this  ?  ” 

“  A  man  in  the  shop  below — the  agent 
of  Green  and  Sons,  who  have  been  offered 
it  by  a  customer  at  Dieppe.” 

“  Have  they  put  a  price  upon  it  ?  ” 

“  They  ask  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  for  it.” 

“  Oh,  five  hundred  less  than  we  sold  it 
for  ;  that  is  curious.  Ask  the  man  if  he 
will  leave  it  on  approval  for  a  week  ?  ” 

“  I  have  put  the  question  already.  His 
people  are  quite  willing.” 

“  Then  write  out  a  receipt.” 

He  went  away  to  do  so,  still  fumbling 
and  amazed.  The  thing  was  so  astound¬ 
ing  to  one  who  knew  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  as  I  did  that  I  told  him 
nothing  more,  but  examined  the  necklace 
minutely  at  least  half-a-dozen  times.  Was 
it  possible  that  there  could  be  two  sets  of 
matching  green  diamonds,  two  infatu¬ 
ated  lovers  who  had  chosen  the  same 
pattern  of  ornament,  the  same  strange 
inscription,  and  the  same  tint  of  stones  ? 


with  his  wife,  a  theory  which  presupposed 
his  return  to  his  normal  common  sense, 
or  some  scoundrel  had  stolen  it  from 
her  coffin.  I  determined  to  wire  to  him 
at  once,  and  had  written  out  a  message 
when  the  second  mystery  in  the  history 
of  the  trinket  began  to  unfold  itself.  It 
came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  cablegram 
from  Brewer  himself,  who  asked  me  to  go 
to  him  at  Paris  without  delay,  as  some¬ 
thing  which  troubled  him  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  had  happened  since  he  wrote  to  me. 

I  need  not  say  that  at  the  time  when  I 
received  this  telegram  I  had  no  idea  that 
a  second  mystery  had  engendered  it.  I 
believed  that  Brewer  had  discovered  the 
loss  of  the  necklace,  and  had  sent  for  me 
to  trace  the  thieves.  This  task  I  entered 
upon  very  willingly  ;  and  when  I  had 
instructed  Michel  to  ask  Green  and  Co. — 
with  whom  we  did  a  large  business — to 
give  me  as  a  special  and  private  favour 
the  real  name  of  the  seller  of  the  neck¬ 
lace,  I  took  the  eight  o’clock  train  from 
Victoria,  and  was  in  Paris  at  dawn  on 
ffhe  following  morning.  Early  as  it  was, 
Brewer  waited  for  me  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord,  and  greeted  me  with  a  welcome 
which  was  almost  hysterical  in  its  effusive¬ 
ness.  This  I  could  not  return,  for  the 
shock  of  the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to 
make  any  man  voiceless.  He  had  aged 
in  look  twenty  years  in  as  many  months. 
His  clothes  hung  in  folds  upon  a  figure 
that  had  once  been  the  figure  of  a  robust 
and  finely-built  man  ;  his  face  was  wan 
and  colourless  ;  there  were  hollows 
above  his  temples,  and  furrows  as  of 
great  age  in  the  cheeks  which  erstwhile 
shone  with  all  the  healthy  colouring  that 
physical  vigour  can  give.  His  aspect, 
indeed,  was  pitiable  ;  but  I  made  a  great 
effort  to  convince  him  that  I  had  not 
noticed  it,  and  said  cheerily, 

“  Well,  and  how  is  my  old  friend  ?  ” 

“  I  am  a  widower,”  he  answered  ;  and 
there  was  more  pathos  in  the  simple 
remark  than  in  any  lament  I  ever  heard 
from  him.  It  was  quite  evident  that  his 
one  grief  still  reigned  in  his  thoughts  ; 
and  1  made  no  other  attempt  to  conquer 
it.  , 

“You  have  important  news,  or  you 
would  not  have  summoned  me  from 
London,  I  said,  as  we  left  the  station  in 
a  fiacre.  “  Won’t  you  give  me  an  idea  of 
it  now  ?  ” 

“When  we  reach  my  place  I  will  tell 
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you  everything-  and  show  you  everything. 
It’s  very  kind  of  you  to  come,  very  kind 
indeed  ;  but  I’d  sooner  speak  of  such 
things  at  my  own  house.” 

“You  are  still  at  Villemomble  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  I  have  an  apartment  by  the 
Rue  de  Morny,  and  am  staying  there 
now  ;  the  old  home  is  not  the  same.  She 
is  dead,  you  know.” 

I  thought  this  remark  very  strange, 
and  his  manner  of  giving  it  no  less 
curious.  He  nodded  his  head  gravely, 
and  continued  to  nod  it,  repeating  the 
words  and  holding  my  hand  like  some 
great  school-boy  who  feared  to  be  alone. 
He  was  scarcely  better  when  we  arrived 
at  his  lodging,  and  he  took  me  to  a 
luxurious  apartment  which  was  well 
worthy  of  his  consummate  taste  ;  but  the 
moment  he  had  shut  the  outer  door  his 
manner  changed,  becoming  quick,  in¬ 
terested,  and  distinctly  nervous. 

“  Bernard,”  he  said,  “  I  brought  you  to 
Paris  because  the  strangest  thing  possible 
has  happened.  You  remember  the  neck¬ 
lace  of  green  diamonds  I  gave  my  poor 
wife,  and  buried  with  her?  ” 

“Am  I  likely  to  forget  that  folly?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “it  was  stolen 
from  her  grave  in  the  little  cemetery  near 
Rainey - ” 

“  I  know  that,”  said  I. 

“You  know  it  !  ”  he  cried,  looking  up 
aghast.  “  How  could  you  know  it  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  was  offered  to  me  yester- 

|  day-” 

“Good  God!”  he  exclaimed,  “offered 
to  you  yesterday  !  But  it  could  not  have 
been,  for  my  servant  bought  it  in  a  shabby 
jeweller’s  near  the  Rue  St.  Lazarre  !  Look 
for  yourself,  and  say,  what  do  you  call 
that?” 

He  had  unlocked  a  small  safe  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  threw  a  jewel  case  upon 
the  table.  I  opened  it  quickly,  and  it  was 
then  my  turn  to  call  out  as  he  had  done  a 
moment  before.  The  case  contained  a 
second  necklace  of  green  diamonds  exactly 
resembling  the  one  I  had  made,  and  had 
then  in  my  pocket  ;  and  it  bore  even  the 
memorable  inscription — major  lex  amor  est 
nobis. 

When  I  made  this  discovery  there 
seemed  something  so  uncanny  and  terrible 
about  it  that  the  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  my  forehead,  and  my  hand  shook 
until  I  nearly  dropped  the  case. 

“  Frank,”  I  said,  “  there’s  deeper  work 
here  than  you  think  ;  this  is  the  necklace 
which  you  believe  you  buried  with  your 
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wife  ;  well,  what  is  this  one,  then,  that  I 
have  in  my  pocket  ?  ” 

I  opened  the  second  case  and  laid  the 
jewels  side  by  side.  You  could  not  have 
told  one  bauble  from  the  other  unless  you 
had  possessed  such  an  eye  as  mine,  which 
will  fidget  over  a  sham  diamond  when  it 
is  yet  a  yard  away.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
they  were  identical  ;  and  when  he  saw 
them  together  he  began  to  cry  like  a 
frightened  woman. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  he  asked. 
“Have  they  robbed  my  wife’s  grave? 
My  God  ! — two  necklaces  alike  down  to 
the  very  engraving.  Who  has  done  it? 
Who  could  do  such  a  thing  with  a  woman 
who  never  harmed  a  living  soul  ?  Bernard, 
if  I  spent  every  shilling  I  possess  I  will 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing  !  Oh,  my 
wife,  my  wife - ” 

His  distress  would  have  moved  an 
adamantine  heart,  and  was  not  a  thing 
to  cavil  at.  The  mystery,  which  had 
completely  unnerved  him,  had  fascinated 
me  so  strangely  that  I  determined  not  to 
leave  Paris  until  the  last  line  of  its  solution 
was  written.  The  robbery  of  the  grave  I 
could  have  understood,  but  that  there 
should  be  two  necklaces,  one  of  them 
with  real  stones  and  the  other  with 
imitation,  was  a  fact  before  which  my 
imagination  reeled.  As  for  him,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  sit  in  his  arm-chair,  and  to  fret 
like  a  child  ;  and  there  I  left  him  while  I 
went  to  consult  the  first  detective  I  could 
run  against. 

The  difficulties  in  getting  at  the  police 
of  Paris  are  proverbial.  The  officials  there 
hold  it  such  an  impertinence  for  a  mere 
civilian  to  inform  them  of  anything  at  all 
that  the  unfortunate  pursuer  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  comes  at  last  to  believe  himself  guilty 
of  some  crime.  I  put  up  with  some  hours’ 
badgeringat  the  nearest  bureau,  and  then 
having  no  French  but  that  which  is  fit 
for  publication,  I  returned  to  the  Rue  de 
Morny,  getting  on  the  way  some  glimmer 
of  a  plan  into  my  head.  I  found  Brewer 
in  the  same  wandering  state  as  I  had 
left  him  ;  and  although  he  listened  when 
I  spoke,  I  felt  sure  that  his  mind  was  in 
that  infantile  condition  which  can  neither 
beget  a  plan  nor  realise  one.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  had  a  single  idea ;  and  upon 
that  he  harped  usque  ad  nauseam. 

“  I  must  send  for  Jules,”  he  kept 
muttering,  “Jules  knew  her  well  ;  he  was 
one  of  her  oldest  friends  ;  he  would  help 
me  in  a  case  like  this,  I  feel  sure.  He 
always  told  her  that  green  diamonds  were 
unlucky  ;  I  was  insane  to  touch  the 
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thing’s,  positively  insane.  Jules  will  come 
at  once,  and  I  will  tell  him  everything, 
and  he  will  explain  things  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Perhaps  you  will  send  a  letter 
to  him  now  ;  Robert  is  in  the  kitchen 
and  he  will  take  it.” 

“  I  will  send  a  note  with  pleasure  if 
you  think  this  man  can  help  us  ;  but  who 
is  he,  and  why  have  I  not  heard  of  him 
before  ?  ” 

“You  must  have  heard  of  him,”  he 
answered  testily ;  “he  was  always  with  us 
when  she  lived — always.” 

“  Do  you  see  him  often  now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  often  ;  he  was  here  a  week  ago  ; 
that  is  his  photograph  on  the  cabinet 
there.” 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  finely  built 
but  very  typical  Frenchman,  a  man  with  a 
pointed,  well-brushed  beard,  and  a  neatly 
curled  moustache.  The  head  was  not  strik¬ 
ing,  being  cramped  above  the  eyes  and 
bulging  behind  the  ears  ;  but  the  smile  was 
very  pleasant,  and  the  general  effect  one 
of  geniality.  I  examined  the  photograph, 
and  then  asked  casually, 

“What  is  this  M.  Jules?  you  don’t 
tell  me  the  rest  of  his  name.” 

“Jules  Galimard.  I  must  have  men¬ 
tioned  him  to  you.  He  is  the  editor,  or 
something,  of  Paris  et  Londres.  We  will 
write  for  him  now,  and  he  will  come  over 
at  once.” 

I  sent  the  letter  to  please  him,  asking  the 
man  to  come  across  on  important  business, 
and  then  told  him  of  my  plan. 

“  The  first  thing  to  do,”  said,  I  “is  to  go 
to  Rainey,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  grave  of 
your  wife  has  been  tampered  with — and 
when.  If  you  will  stay  here  and  nurse 
yourself  I  will  do  that  at  once.” 

He  seemed  to  think  over  the  proposition 
for  some  minutes  ;  and  when  he  an¬ 
swered  me  he  was  calmer. 

“I  will  come  with  you,”  he  said,  “if — 
if  any  one  is  to  look  upon  her  face  again, 
it  shall  be  me.” 

I  could  see  that  a  terrible  love  gave  him 
strength  even  for  such  an  ordeal  as  this. 
He  began  to  be  meaningly  and  even 
alarmingly  calm  ;  and  when  we  set  out 
for  Rainey  he  betrayed  no  emotion  what¬ 
ever.  I  will  not  describe  anything  but 
the  result  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
mission,  although  the  scene  haunts  my 
memory  to  this  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  found  indisputable  evidence  of  a  raid 
upon  the  vault  ;  and  discovered  that  the 
necklace  had  been  torn  from  the  body  of 
the  woman.  When  nothing  more  was  to 
be  learnt,  I  took  my  friend  back  to  Paris. 


There  I  found  a  letter  from  the  office  of 
Paris  et  Londres  saying  that  Galimard  was 
at  Dieppe,  but  would  be  with  us  in  the 
evening. 

The  mystery  had  now  taken  such  hold  of 
me  that  I  could  not  rest.  Brewer,  whose 
calm  was  rather  dangerous  than  re-assur¬ 
ing,  seemed  strangely  lethargic  when  he 
reached  his  rooms,  and  began  to  doze  in 
his  arm-chair.  This  was  the  best  thing 
he  could  have  done  ;  but  I  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  dozing  myself ;  and  when  I  had 
wormed  from  him  the  address  of  the  shop 
where  the  sham  necklace  had  been  pur¬ 
chased— it  proved  to  be  in  the  Rue  Stock¬ 
holm — I  took  a  fiacre  at  once  and  left 
him  to  his  dreaming.  The  place  was  a 
poor  one,  though  the  taste  of  a  French¬ 
man  was  apparent  in  the  display  and 
arrangement  of  the  few  jewels,  bronzes, 
and  pictures  which  Were  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  dealer.  He  himself  was  a 
lifeless  creature,  who  listened  to  me  with 
great  patience,  and  appeared  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  astounded  when  I  told  him  that  I 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
vendor  of  the  necklace  and  the  green 
diamonds. 

“  You  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
fortunate  moment,”  said  he,  “the  stones 
were  pretty,  I  confess,  and  I  fear  to  have 
sold  them  for  much  less  than  they  were 
worth  ;;  but  my  client  will  be  here  in  half 
an  hour  for  his  money,  and  if  you  come  at 
that  time  you  can  meet  him.” 

This  was  positive  and  altogether  un¬ 
looked-for  luck.  I  spent  the  thirty 
minutes’  interval  in  a  neighbouring  cafe , 
and  was  back  at  his  shop  as  the  clocks 
were  striking  seven.  His  customer  was 
already  there,  a  man  short  and  thick  in 
figure,  with  a  characteristic  French  low 
hat  stuck  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  an 
old  black  cutaway  coat  which  was  con¬ 
spicuously  English.  He  wore  gaiters,  too 
— a  strange  sight  in  Paris  ;  and  carried 
under  his  arm  a  rattan  cane  which  was 
quite  ridiculously  short.  When  he 
turned  his  head  I  saw  that  his  hair  was 
cropped  quite  close,  and  that  he  had  a 
great  scar  down  one  side  of  his  face, 
which  gave  him  a  hTdeous  appearance. 
Yet  he  could  not  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  gayest  customers  I  have  ever 
met. 

“  Oh,”  he  said,  looking  me  up  and 
down  critically,  and  with  a  perky  cock  of 
his  head,  “you’re  the  cove  that  wants  to 
speak  to  me  about  the  sparklers,  are 
you  ?  and  a  damned  well-dressed  cove, 
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too  !  I  thought  you  were  one  of  these 
French  hogs.” 

“  I  wanted  to  have  a  chat  about  such 
wonderful  imitations,”  I  said,  “  and  am 
English  like  yourself.” 

At  this  he  raked  up  the  gold  which  the 
old  dealer  had  placed  upon  the  counter  for 
him  and  went  to  the  door  rapidly  ;  where 
he  stood  with  his  hands  upon  his  hips, 
and  a  wondrous  knowing  smile  in  his  bit 
of  an  eye. 

“  You’re  a  pretty  nark,  ain’t  you  ?  ”  he 
said,  “  a  fine  slap-up  Piccadilly  thick-un, 
-  s’  help  me  blazes  ;  and  you  ain’t  got  no 
bracelets  in  your  pockets,  and  there  ain’t 
no  more  of  you  round  the  corner.  Oh, 
hell  !  but  this  is  funny  !  ” 

“  I  am  quite  alone,”  I  said  quickly,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  game  was  nearly  lost,  “  and  if 
you  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know,  I  will 
give  you  as  much  money  as  you  have  in 
your  hand  there,  and  you  have  my  word 
that  you  shall  go  quite  free.” 

“  Your  word  !  ”  he  replied,  looking  more 
knowing  than  ever,  “  that’s  a  ripping  fine 
Bank  of  Engraving  to  go  on  bail  on, 
ain’t  it?  Who  are  you,  and  how’s  your 
family  ?  ” 

“  Let’s  stroll  down  the  street,  any  way 
you  like,”  said  I,  “  and  talk  of  it.  Choose 
your  own  course,  and  then  you  will  be  sure 
that  I  am  alone.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  walking 
slowly.  Then  suddenly  he  stopped 
abruptly,  and  put  his  hand  upon  a  pocket 
at  his  waist. 

“  Guv’ner,”  he  said,  “lay  your  fingers 
on  that ;  do  you  feel  it  ?  it’s  a  Colt,  ain’t 
it?  Well,  if  you  want  to  get  me  in  on 
the  bow,  I  tell  you  I’ll  go  the  whole  hog, 
so  you  know.” 

“  I  assure  you  again  that  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  troubling  you  with  anything 
but  a  few  questions  ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word  that  anything  you  tell  me  shall  not 
be  used  against  you  afterwards.  It’s  the 
other  man  we  want  to  catch — the  man 
who  took  the  green  diamonds  which  were 
not  shams.” 

This  thought  was  quite  an  inspiration. 
He  considered  it  for  a  moment,  standing 
still  under  the  lamp  ;  but  at  last  he 
stamped  his  foot  and  whistled,  saying, 

“You  want  him,  do  you?  well,  so  do 
I  ;  and  if  I  could  punch  his  head,  I’d  walk 
a  mile  to  do  it.  You  come  to  my  room, 
guv’ner,  and  I’ll  take  my  chance  of  the 
rest.” 

The  way  lay  past  the  Chapel  of  the 
Trinity,  and  so  through  many  narrow 
streets  to  one  which  seemed  the  centre  of 
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a  particularly  dark  and  uninviting  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  man,  who  told  me  in 
quite  an  affable  mood  that  his  name  was 
Bob  Williams,  and  that  he  hoped  to  run 
against  me  at  Auteuil,  had  a  miserable 
apartment  on  the  “  third  ”  of  a  house  in 
this  dingy  street  ;  and  there  he  took  me, 
offering  me  half-a-tumbler  of  neat 
whisky,  which,  he  went  on  to  explain, 
would  “knock  flies”  out  of  me.  For 
himself,  he  sat  upon  a  low  bed  and  smoked 
a  clay  pipe,  while  I  had  an  arm-chair, 
lacking  springs,  and  one  of  my  cigars  for 
obvious  reasons.  When  we  were  thus 
accommodated  he  opened  the  ball,  being 
no  longer  nervous  or  hesitating. 

“  Well,  old  chap,” — I  was  that  already 
to  him — “  what  can  I  tell  you,  and  what 
do  you  know  ?  ” 

“I  know  this  much,”  said  I;  “last 
month  the  grave  of  Madame  Brewer  at 
Rainey  was  rifled.  The  man  who  did  it 
stole  a  necklace  of  green  diamonds, 
real  or  sham,  but  the  latter,  I  am  think¬ 
ing.” 

“As  true  as  gospel — I  was  the  man 
who  took  them,  and  they  were  sham,  and 
be  damned  to  them  !  ” 

“  Well,  you’re  a  pretty  ruffian,”  I  said. 
“  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  did 
you  come  to  find  out  that  the  stones  were 
there,  and  who  was  the  man  who  got  the 
real  necklace  I  made  for  Madame  Brewer 
only  a  few  months  ago  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that’s  what  you  want  to  know,  is 
it  ?  Well,  it’s  worth  something,  that  is  ;  1 
don’t  know  that  he  ain’t  a  pard  of  mine  ; 
and  about  no  other  necklace  I  ain’t  heard 
nothing.  You  know  a  blarmed  sight  too 
much  it  seems  to  me,  guv’ner.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  I,  “but  you  can 
add  to  what  I  know,  and  it  might  be 
worth  fifty  pounds  to  you.” 

“  On  the  cushion.” 

“  I  don’t  understand.” 

“Well,  on  that  table  then.” 

“  Scarcely  ;  twenty-five  now,  and 
twenty-five  when  I  find  that  you  have 
told  me  the  truth.” 

“  Let’s  see  the  shiners.” 

I  counted  out  the  money  on  to  the  bed 
— five  English  bank-notes,  which  he  eyed 
suspiciously. 

“May,  his  mark,”  he  said,  thumbing 
the  paper.  “  Well,  as  I’m  shifting  for 
Newmarket  to-morrow  that’s  not  much 
odds,  if  you’re  not  shoving  the  queer  on 
me.” 

“  Do  you  think  they’re  bad  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  moment  ;  i  broken,  e 
broken,  watermark  right  ;  guv’ner,  I’ll 
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put  up  with  ’em.  Now,  what  do  you 
want  to  know  ?  ” 

“I  want  to  know  how  you  came  to 
learn  that  the  stones  were  in  Madame 
Brewer’s  grave  ?  ” 

“  A  straight  question  ;  well,  I  was  told 
by  a  pal.” 


I  ventured  at 


“  Paris  et  Londres , 

hazard.  .  ,  ,.  , 

“Ay,  that’s  the  thing;  I  don  t  read 

much  of  the  lingo  myself,  but  I  gave  him 
tips  at  Longchamps  last  month,  and  we 
came  back  “ in  a  dog-cart  together.  It 
was  then  that  he  put  me  on  to  the 


“  Is  he  here  in  Paris  ?  ’ 

“  He  ought  to  be  ;  he  told  me  his  name 
was  Mougat,  but  I  found  out  that  it  ain’t. 
He  is  a  chap  that  writes  for  the  papers 
and  runs  that  rag  with  the  rum  pictures  in 
it  ;  what  do  you  call  it,  Pans  and  some¬ 
thing  or  other  ? 


stones ,  and  planted  me  with  a  false 
name.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  Said  that  some  mad  cove  at  Rainey 
had  buried  a  necklace  worth  two  thousand 
pounds  with  his  wife,  and  that  the  dullest 
chap  out  could  get  into  the  vault  and  lift 
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it.  I’d  had  a  bad  day,  and  was  almost 
stony.  He  kept  harping  on  the  thing  so, 
suggesting  that  a  man  could  get  to 
America  with  five  thousand  in  his  pocket, 
and  no  one  be  a  penny  the  wiser  or  a 
penny  the  worse,  that  I  went  off  that 
night  and  did  it,  and  got  a  fine  heap  for 
my  pains.  That’s  what  I  call  a  mouldy 
pal — a  pal  I  wouldn’t  make  a  doormat 
of.” 

“And  you  sold  the  booty  to  the  old 
Frenchman  in  the  Rue  de  Stockholm?  ” 

“  Exactly  ;  he  gave  me  a  tenner  for  it, 
and  I’m  crossing  to  England  to-night. 
No  place  like  the  old  shop,  guv’ner,  when 
the  French  hogs  are  sniffing  about  you. 

I  guess  there’s  a  few  of  them  will  want 
me  in  Pary  in  a  day  or  ttvo  ;  and  that 
reminds  me,  you  can  do  the  noble  if  you 
like,  and  send  the  other  chips  to  the 
Elephant  Hotel  at  Cambridge  last  post 
to-morrow.” 

I  told  him  that  I  would,  and  left.  You 
may  ask  why  I  had  any  truck  with  such 
a  complete  blackguard,  but  the  answer  is 
obvious  :  I  had  guessed  from  the  first 
that  there  was  something  in  the  mystery 
of  the  green  diamonds  which  would  not 
bear  exposure  from  Brewer’s  point  of 
view,  and  his  tale  confirmed  the  opinion. 

I  had  learnt  from  it  two  obvious  facts  : 
one  that  Jules  Galimard  was  anything 
but  the  friend  of  my  friend  ;  the  other, 
that  this  man  knew  perfectly  well  that  a 
sham  diamond  necklace  was  buried  with 
Madame  Brewer.  It  came  to  me  then,  as 
in  a  flash,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  must 
have  stolen,  or  at  least  have  come  into 
the  possession  of,  the  real  necklace  which 
I  had  made. 

How  to  undeceive  the  good  soul  who 
had  entrusted  me  with  his  case  was  the 
remaining  difficulty.  He  had  loved  this 
woman  so  ;  and  yet,  instinct  suggested 
to  me  that  she  had  been  unworthy  of  his 
deep  affection..  That  she  had  been  untrue 
to  him  I  did  not  know.  Galimard  might 
have  stolen  the  jewels  from  her,  and  have- 
replaced  them  with  a  false  set ;  on  the 
other  hand,  she  might  have  been  a  party 
to  the  fraud.  What,  then,  should  I  say, 
or  how  much  should  I  dare  with  the  great 
responsibility  before  me  of  crushing  a  man 
whose  heart  was  already  broken  ? 

With  such  thoughts  I  re-entered  the 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Morny.  As  I 
did  so,  the  servant  put  a  telegram  into 
my  hand,  and  told  me  that  M.  Jules  Gali¬ 
mard  was  with  his  master.  Fate,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  have  given  the  man 
another  chance,  for  the  cipher  said  — 


“Green  and  Co.  in  error;  they  should 
have  sent  the  stones  only  ;  necklace  not 
for  sale  ;  client’s  name  unknown,  acting 
for  Paris  agents.” 

I  walked  into  the  room  with  this 
message  in  my  pocket,  and  when  Brewer 
saw  me  he  jumped  up  with  delight,  and 
introduced  me  to  a  well-dressed  French¬ 
man  who  had  the  red  rosette  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  faultless  frock-coat, 
and  who  showed  a  row  of  admirable  teeth 
when  he  smiled  to  greet  me. 

“  Here  is  Jules, ’’said  Brewer,  “my  friend 
I  have  spoken  of,  M.  Jules  Galimard  ;  he 
has  come  to  help  us,  as  I  said  he  would  ; 
there  is  no  one  whose  advice  I  would 
sooner  take  in  this  horrible  matter.” 

I  bowed  stiffly  to  the  man,  and  seated 
myself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
to  him.  As  they  seemed  to  wait  for  me 
to  speak,  I  took  up  the  question  at  once. 

“Well,”  I  said,  speaking  to  Brewer; 
but  turning  round  to  look  at  his  friend, 
as  I  uttered  the  words,  “  I  have  found 
out  who  sold  the  sham  necklace  to  the 
man  in  the  Rue  de  Stockholm  ;  the  rogue 
is  a  racing  tout  named  Bob  Williams.” 

Galimard  turned  right  round  in  his  chair 
at  this,  and  put  his  elbows  on  the  table. 
Brewer  said,  “God  bless  me,  what  a 
scamp  !  ” 

“  And,”  I  continued,  “  the  extraordinary 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  this  scoundrel  was 
put  up  to  the  business  by  a  man  he  met  at 
Longchamps  last  month.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  man  stole  the  real  necklace,  and 
now  desired  all  traces  of  his  handiwork  to 
be  removed  from  Madame  Brewer’s  coffin. 

I  have  his  name,”  with  which  direct  remark 
I  looked  hard  at  the  fellow,  and  he  rose 
straight  up  from  his  chair  and  clutched  at 
the  back  of  it  with  his  hand.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  speechless  ;  but  when 
he  found  his  tongue,  he  threw  away,  with 
dreadful  maladroitness,  the  opening  I  had 
given  him. 

“  Madame  gave  me  the  jewels,”  he 
♦  blurted  out,  “  that  I  will  swear  before  any 
court.” 

The  situation  was  truly  terrible,  the 
man  standing  gripping  his  chair,  Brewer 
staring  at  both  of  us  as  at  lunatics. 

“What  do  you  say,  what’s  that?”  he 
cried  ;  and  the  assertion  was  repeated, 

“  I  am  no  thief!”  cried  the  man  drawing 
himself  up  in  a  way  that  was  grotesquely 
proud,  “  she  gave  me  the  jewels,  your 
wife,  a  week  after  you  gave  them  to  her. 
I  had  a  false  set  made  so  that  you  should 
not  miss  them  ;  here  is  her  letter  in  which 
she  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  them.” 
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HE  STRUCK  THE  RASCAL  WHO  TOLD  HIM  THE  TALE  FULL  IN  THE  MOUTH 

WITH  HIS  CLENCHED  FIST.” 


The  old  man — for  he  was  an  old  man 
then  in  speech,  in  look,  and  in  the  fearful 
convulsions  of  his  face — sprung  from  his 
chair,  and  struck  the  rascal  who  told  him 
the  tale  full  in  the  mouth  with  his  clenched 
fist.  The  fellow  rolled  backwards,  strik¬ 
ing  his  head  against  the  iron  of  the 
fender ;  and  lay  insensible  for  many 
minutes.  During  that  time  I  called  a 
cab,  and  when  he  was  capable  of  being 
moved,  sent  him  away  in  it.  I  saw  clearly 


that  for  Brew¬ 
er’s  sake  the 
matter  must 
be  hushed  at 
once,  blocked 
out  as  a  page 
in  a  life  which 
had  been  false 
in  its  every 
line.  Nor  did 
I  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  Ga- 
limard’s  raving 
threat  that  his 
friends  should 
call  upon  me 
in  half  an  hour, 
but  went  up 
stairs  again  to 
find  the  best 
soul  that  ever 
lived  sitting 
over  the  fire 
which  had  been 
lighted  for  him, 
and  chattering 
with  the  cackle 
of  the  insane. 
He  had  the 
letter  which 
Galimard  had 
thrown  down 
in  his  hands, 
and  he  read 
it  aloud  with 
hysterical  laugh¬ 
ter  and  awful 
emphasis. 

I  tried  to 
speak  to  him, 
to  reason  with 
him,  to  per¬ 
suade  him.  He 
heard  nothing 
I  said,  but 
continued  t  o 
chuckle  and  to 
chatter  in  a 
way  that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
Then  ‘  suddenly  he  became  very  calm,  , 
sitting  bolt-  upright  in  his  chair,  with 
the  letter  clutched  tightly  in  his  right 
hand  ;  and  I  saw  that  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks. 

An  Lour  later  the  friends  of  M.  Jules 
Galimard  called.  They  entered  the  room 
noisily,  but  I  hushed  them,  for  the  unhappy 
man  was  dead  ! 
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A  QUEEN  AS  MOUNTAINEER. 

By  MRS.  E.  T.  COOK. 


The  i  ove  of  mountaineering  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly 
British  taste,  and  the  lady-mountaineer  in 
particular  to  be  a  species  native  only  to  this 
island.  Perhaps  the  claim  was  once  well 
founded,  but  by  this  time  an  Alpine  club 
is  one  of  the  institutions  which  no  self- 
respecting  country  ventures  to  be  without. 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  all  have  their  own  Alpine  clubs  and 
their  Alpine  huts  and  their  Alpine 
journals  ;  and  in  one  of  these  countries — 
namely,  Italy — the  pursuit  enjoys  a  higher 
distinction  than  it  has  yet  obtained  in  our 
own  land  ;  it  is  under  Royal  patronage. 

The  House  of  Savoy  has  indeed,  as  a 
writer  in  our  own  Alpine  Journal  has  said, 
a  kind  of  hereditary  connection  with  the 
Alps.  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,  loved  to  follow  the  big 
game  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  many  a  tourist,  availing  him- 
'  self  of  the  royal  hunting  paths  and  huts 
among  the  secluded  mountains  of  the 
Graian  range,  has  had  reason  to  bless  his 
late  Majesty’s  Alpine  tastes.  In  actual 
climbing,  however,  H.R.  H.  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  son  of  the  late  King  Amadeo  and 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Italian  navy,  prob¬ 
ably  holds  the  royal  “  record.”  He  began 
his  career  as  an  Alpinist  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  in  his  first  season  he  conquered 
the  Levanna,  the  Grand  Paradis,  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Col  and  Aiguille  du  Geant,  the 
Col  de  Tal^fre,  and  the  Matterhorn.  Nor 
is  the  love  of  mountaineering  confined  to 
the  male  members  of  the  Royal  House  in 
Italy.  The  Alps  have  no  more  devoted 
lover  in  any  land  than  her  Majesty  Queen 
Margherita.  No  over- worked  professional 
man,  no  college  don,  or  public  school¬ 
master  looks  forward  more  eagerly  to  his 
!  autumn  holiday  among  the  Alps  than 
does  Queen  Margherita  to  hers. 

It  was  at  Gressoney-St.-Jean,  the  head 
village  of  the  Val  de  Lys,  a  side  valley  in 
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the  lovely  Val  d’Aosta  in  Piedmont,  that 
we  first  saw  the  Queen  of  Italy  in  her 
character  of  mountaineer.  Although  this 
village  has  for  several  years — alternately 
with  Courmayeur  —  been  the  summer 
resort  of  the  Queen,  it  is  but  little  fre¬ 
quented  by  English  travellers,  and  the 
visitors,  who  in  August  throng  its  two 
unpretending  but  comfortable  inns,  are 
mainly  Italians.  August  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  month  for  villeggiatura  with  the 
Italians,  and  already  in  September,  in 
Italian  watering-places,  you  will  find  the 
hotels  almost  deserted.  With  the  first 
morning  frosts  they  have  fled  from  the 
high  valleys  back  to  their  villas  around 
Milan  or  Turin.  The  Queen  is  more 
hardy  ;  she  and  her  suite  stay  on  till  the 
middle  of  September.  The  suite  shiver, 
but  Queen  Margherita  enjoys  to  her 
heart’s  content  the  quiet  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  King  Humbert,  as  is  well  known, 
has  inherited  his  father’s  love  of  Alpine 
sport  ;  and  when  he  betakes  himself  to 
his  shooting-box  at  Aymaville,  in  the  Val 
d’Aosta,  or  to  the  hunting  country  of 
Cogne  or  Charvensod,  the  Queen  retires 
to  the  neighbouring  Val  de  Lys,  and 
revels,  on  her  part,  in  mountain  excur¬ 
sions.  Here  she  can  be  free  as  air,  and 
escape  from  the  cares  of  state  and  of 
pageantry.  The  peasants  idolise  her. 
During  her  fifty  days’  stay  at  Gressoney 
Queen  Margherita  often  dons  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  valley, which  is  in  this  case  (as 
in  most  of  the  Italian  vals)  very  pretty  and 
becoming,  and  has  led  many  an  English 
lady  visitor  to  break  the  tenth  com¬ 
mandment  ere  now.  The  costume  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bright  red  cloth  skirt  made 
very  full  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and 
a  bodice  of  the  same  over  a  white  linen 
chemisette  with  full  sleeves — which  may 
be  embroidered  according  to  the  taste  or 
means  of  the  wearer — with  a  coiffure  of 
black  lace  and  a  profusion  of  silver  pins. 
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The  dress  and  the  colour  are  alike  in  rich 
and  poor,  from  the  baron’s  daughter  to 
the  peasant,  but  it  is  the  embroidery  and 
the  pins  that  tell  the  tale,  and  some  of  the 
well-to-do  women  and  girls  of  the  Val 
present  a  brave  appearance  on  festa-days. 
The  married  women  also  wear  curious 
helmet-shaped  or  three-cornered  caps 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  which 
have  generally  descended  to  them 
through  several  generations  ;  these  they 
keep  for  great  occasions,  as  in  1889, 


the  cold  by  a  double  roof  and  flooring.  It 
is  designed  for  scientific  research  as  well 
as  for  pleasure.  The  representatives  of 
the  Italian  Alpine  Club  awaited  the  Queen 
at  the  hut,  and  welcomed  her,  in  the  name 
of  the  club,  as  its  most  distinguished 
member — “ prima  alpi?iista  d' Italia  ”  The 
name  “  Capanna  Regina  Margherita  ” 
being  given  to  it,  mass  was  subsequently 
celebrated  there  by  the  parish  priest  of 
Gressoney-St.-Jean.  Many  guns  were 
fired  in  the  valley,  and  the  village  was  in 
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when  the  women  of  the  Val  made  formal 
obeisance  to  Queen  Margherita. 

Last  summer  the  village  was  again  en 
fete — for  on  the  17th  of  August  occurred 
the  great  ceremony  of  opening  the  hut 
erected  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  on  the 

extreme  summit  of  the  Signal- Kuppe _ 

called,  after  its  first  discoverer  (a  priest 
of  Alagna),  “  Punta  Gnifetti.”  Queen 
Margherita,  who  made  the  ascent  with 
her  two  ladies- in  -  waiting,  graciously 
officiated  on  the  occasion.  The  hut,  of 
which  we  here  give  an  illustration,  is 
solidly  built,  and  is  further  protected  from 


a  high  state  of  gala,  when  her  Majesty 
returned  thither,  after  spending  the  night 
on  the  mountain. 

Baton  Peccoz,  who  owns  many  villas 
and  shooting  boxes  in  the  valley,  puts  his 
new  and  somewhat  pretentious  palaz- 
zivo  at  Gressoney-St.-Jean  at  the 
Qu'een  s  disposal.  The  Queen  herself 
occupies  three  apartments — a  bedroom,  a 
boudoir,  and  a  sitting-room.  A  balcony 
shaded  by  Venetian  blinds  opens  out  of 
her  bedroom,  and  is  her  favourite  early 
morning  lounge.  On  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain-side  the  baron  has  built  a  little 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  ALPINE  TENT. 


wooden  summer-house.  This  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  shady  retreat  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  Queen’s  correspondence,  and 
-  much  of  her  sketching,  are  done  here.  The 
I palazzino  stands  on  one  side  of  the  rustic 
bridge  which  spans  the  glacier-torrent, 
ij  and  the  church,  with  its  arcaded  cloisters, 
I  is  nearly  opposite.  Here,  on  a  festa-day, 

!  we  once  joined  the  little  crowd  of  peasants 
'  that  had  assembled  to  see  the  Queen  come 
|  to  mass.  It  was  a  pretty  sight ;  the  little 
procession  arrived  quietly,  without  any 
1  fuss,  and  the  priest  stood  in  the  porch  in 


his  white  robes,  with  the  holy-water 
stoup,  ready  to  welcome  the  Queen  and 
to  bless  her.  The  peasants  stood  around 
smiling,  in  their  best  dresses  ;  there  was 
no  jostling,  no  noise  ;  indeed  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  that  vulgarity  which, 
alas  !  from  home  associations  one  would 
naturally  connect  with  any  like  pageant. 

There  is  not  room  in  Baron  Peccoz’s 
villa  for  all  the  Queen’s  suite.  Many  of 
them  stay,  therefore,  at  the  well-known 
Pension  Delapierre — a  famous  Alpine 
hostelry,  once  frequented  by  Robert 
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Browning-,  and  visited  more  recently  by 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  We  had  the 
pleasure  one  summer  of  being  fellow- 
guests  at  the  inn  with  some  of  her 
Majesty’s  household — and  very  charming 
companions  we  found  them.  But,  truth 
to  tell,  they  did  not  all  share  the  Queen’s 
pedestrian  tastes.  They  played  at  bowls, 
they  gazed  at  the  mountain-peaks  through 
pocket  telescopes  ;  they  did  that  little 
daily  portion  of  amiable  flirting  to  which 
the  discreet  Italian  tongue  lends  itself  so 


her  two  ladies-in-waiting — a  mother  and 
daughter,  who  accompanied  her  on  all 
her  mountain  expeditions.  We  often  met 
her  walking  between  them  ;  the  Queen  in 
the  pretty  costume  of  the  valley  before 
referred  to — the  two  ladies  in  sober  black. 
Two  gendarmes  often  followed  the  Queen 
at  a  respectful  distance ;  indeed,  they 
must  have  had  plenty  to  do  to  keep  up 
with  her,  for  she  walks  with  a  good, 
swinging  English  stride,  not  at  all  like 
most  of  her  country-women.  “  The  Queen 
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THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  TWO  LADIES-IN-WAITING  IN  THE  SLEDGE,  BARON  PECCOZ  BEHIND. 


well — but,  alas  !  they  could  not  kill  the 
time  quickly  enough.  Fifty  days  of 
villeggiatura  in  an  Alpine  valley  !  What 
an  age  !  The  Queen’s  private  secretary, 
he  at  least  was  busy,  for  he  was  always 
hurrying  to  and  fro  between  the  inn  and 
the  palazzo  on  her  Majesty’s  errands, 
and  seemed  to  have  everything,  even  to 
the  ordering  of  the  provisions,  on  his 
mind.  There  were  also  the  Queen’s  two 
tall  guards,  who  were  supposed  to  attend 
her  on  her  daily  walks,  but  with  whose 
services  she  generally  dispensed.  Staying 
at  the  palazzo  with  the  Queen  were 


walked  very  quickly,”  says  even  our 
English  Alpine  Journal ,  in  describing  her 
ascent  of  the  Punta  Gnifetti.  At  dinner 
in  the  inn  her  walking  exploits  were 
often  the  theme  of  conversation.  Twice 
during  her  stay  at  Gressoney  that  year 
the  Queen  had  set  out  on  ice  expeditions. 
On  the  first  expedition  the  summit  of  the 
Vincent  Pyramide  (the  lowest  but  one  of 
the  ten  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa)  was  the 
objective.  For  three  nights  her  Majesty 
camped  out  in  the  snow  and  ice,  but 
tourmentes  were  persistent,  and  the  Pyra¬ 
mide  had  to  be  abandoned.  On  this 
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occasion  two  special  huts  were  erected — 
one  for  the  Queen,  and  another  for  her 
two  ladies.  The  gentlemen  of  her 
Majesty’s  suite  are  sometimes  hard  put 
to  it  to  follow  her.  One  of  them  gave  us 
one  evening  a  plaintively  comic  descrip 
tion  of  how  the  Queen,  indeed,  would  go 
out  of  her  way  to  search  for  difficulties 
should  none  occur  en  route,  and  would  take 
to  the  rocks  hand  over  hand,  just  for  pure 
love  of  climbing — while  the  suite,  by  all 
the  rules  of  etiquette  and  of  gallantry, 
were  bound  to  follow  ! 


prettier.  First  came  a  couple  of  gendarmes 
in  full  dress,  whose  get-up  contrasted 
welt  with  the  pretty  red  costumes  of  the 
valley.^  A  few  paces  behind  rode  the 
Queen’s  host,  the  Baron  Luigi  de  Peccoz, 
looking  every  inch  of  him  the  mighty 
hunter  that  he  is.  At  his  side  rode  the 
Queen,  whose  good  horsemanship  and 
graceful  seat  contrasted  funnily  enough 
with  the  evident  discomfort  of  her  one 
gentleman-in-waiting.  She  wore  a  gray 
ulster  with  a  cape,  and  a  large  Leghorn 
straw  hat.  Her  servants  and  retinue 


CAMPING  OUT  IN  THE  ALPS.  THE  QUEEN  AND  BARON  PECCOZ  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 


Gressoney-St.-Jean,  the  main  village  of 
the  Val  de  Lys,  is  the  Queen’s  head¬ 
quarters.  But  higher  up  the  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lys  glacier,  Baron  Peccoz 
has  a  shooting-lodge,  and  here  it  was 
that  the  Queen  spent  the  latter  days  of 
her  vilteggiatura.  The  day  she  left,  "there 
was  great  excitement.  Her  courier  rushed 
wildly  to  and  fro  ;  Monsieur  Delapierre, 
the  inn-keeper,  unceasingly  harangued 
the  muleteers  ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual 
va-et-vient  between  the  inn  and  the  palaz- 
zino.  Seldom  can  there  have  been  a 
simpler  royal  procession,  and  never  a 


required  many  mules.  One  jolly-looking 
fellow,  whom  we  imagined  to  be  the 
butler  or  the  cook,  felt  no  shame  in  con¬ 
fessing  to  us,  by  way  of  explaining  his 
dirty  and  dishevelled  appearance,  that  he 
had  just  tumbled  off  his  mule.  He  was  a 
good  rider,  he  hastened  to  add,  but  there 
was  a  stone  in  the  road  which  had  done 
for  him.  The  Queen’s  maid — a  woman 
of  weight  as  well  as  of  authority — was 
warned  in  time  ;  she  had  forsaken  her 
mount,  and  trudged  sturdily  along  with 
reticule  and  umbrella.  Her  Majesty’s 
trunks,  meanwhile,  were  being  jostled  and 
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MONTE  ROSA,  SITE  OF  THE  GNIFETTI  HUT. 


jolted  on  a  mule’s  back  in  charge  of  a 
jovial  guide,  who  greeted  us  with  a  merry 
laugh  of  satisfaction  at  his  promotion  for 


the  day  to  the  post  of  Master  of  the 
Queen’s  Wardrobe. 

I  here  was  something  very  pleasant 


Lady 


v  tn 


1 1  'ailing. 


Lady  in  Waiting. 

The  Queen. 

Baron  Peccoz. 
A  REST  ON  THE  SLOPES. 
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By  JAMES  D.  SYMON. 


“  Billiam,  my  luvly  friend,  how  goze  it  ?  ” 

Artemus  Ward. 

THOSE  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 

Andrew  Lang’s  Oxford  will  readily 
recall  in  the  picture  of  Oriel  College  a 
quaintly-gabled  house  just  opposite  the 
College  gate.  Famous  as  a  students’ 
lodging-house,  the  building  is  further  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  principal  residence  of 
Oriel  Bill,  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
alike  in  university  and  town. 

Though  acquainted  with  the  dog  in  a 
general  way  for  some  time,  it  was  not 
until  the  necessity  for  interviewing  him 
arose  that  I  discovered  all  his  wonderful 
qualities — his  eccentricities,  without  which 
no  dog  can  be  great ;  and  his  virtues, 
which  are  many.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  interview  aforesaid  had  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  medium  of  an  inter¬ 
preter,  but  this  in  no  way  detracted  from 
the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  proved 
no  barrier  to  our  intercourse. 

Bill,  as  is  usual  with  him,  received  me 
most  kindly,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  aid  me  in  learning  all  about  his 
own  quaint  personality.  “  I  am  about 
eight  years  old,”  he  admitted,  “not  just 
an  old  dog  altogether,  and  I’ve  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Oriel  some  five  years  or  so. 
My  former  master,  on  taking  his  degree, 
left  me  to  his  landlady’s  care  at  15,  Oriel 
Street,  so  my  connection  with  the  College 
is  likely  to  last,  especially  as  my  master 
stipulated  that  I’m  to  remain  in  Oxford. 
Of  this  I’m  glad,  for  I’ve  many  friends 
here.” 

“Undergraduates  chiefly,  I  suppose?” 
“Well,  not  altogether.  You  see,  Col¬ 
lege  law  forbids  me  to  enter  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  though  on  special  occasions  I  go 
to  lunch  in  a  friend’s  rooms  sometimes  ; 
but  I’ve  friends  everywhere.  Children, 
servant-girls,  cabmen — all  adore  me. 

With  the  last-mentioned  I  am  on  terms 
of  the  easiest  familiarity,  and  may  drive 


anywhere  free  of  charge.  Not  to  know 
me  is  a  disgrace.  Why,  once  I  got  into 
the  cab  of  a  new-comer,  who  tried  to 
eject  me,  but  failed.  At  length  he  hailed 
a  brother  of  the  whip,  and  asked  him  wot 
’e’d  do  with  this  ’ere  fare  ?  ‘  W’y,  don’t 

yer  know  dm  1  ’  the  other  roared.  ‘  That’s 
Bill  ;  run  ’im  down  to  Oriel,  of  course  !  ’ 
I  was  driven  there  accordingly,  and 
stepped  out  quietly  at  my  own  abode.  In 
the  evening  I  often  go  with  my  friendly 
Jehus  to  their  clubs  and  pubs,  where  I’m 
always  welcome;  but  one  evening  recently 
on  coming  home  my  mistress  was  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  me,  for  my  coat  had 
unluckily  acquired  an  extraordinary  taint 
of  my  chums’  very  ordinary  tobacco.  The 
bother  was,  I  couldn’t  change  it.  Yes,” 
he  added,  “  I’ve  one  or  two  things  to  put 
up  with.  The  other  day  I  overheard  a 
Member  of  the  College  declare  that  he 
never  had  seen  the  expression  of  the 
Weltschmerz  so  strong  anywhere  as  in  my 
face.  He  was  a  wit,  so  I  forgave  him. 
Another  trouble  I  have  is  the  under¬ 
graduate  custom  of  discharging  fire¬ 
works,  about  the  Fifth  of  November 
chiefly.  The  first  squib  I  hear,  I  just  go 
off  quietly  to  Headington,  about  two 
miles  out  of  town,  to  see  my  old  master, 
where  I  stay  till  the  disturbance  blows 
over.  Once  I  stayed  from  the  5th  to  the 
9th  November.  I  go  there  too  for  my 
health  whenever  I  feel  the  heavy  air  ot 
Oxford  tell  on  my  system,  or  when  I’ve 
received  any  serious  shock  to  my  nerves. 
But,”  he  added,  “you  mustn’t  think  my 
chums  are  all  of  the  kind  I’ve  mentioned. 
I’ve  distinguished  acquaintances  ;  one  of 
the  most  intimate  is  a  niece  of  Fenimore 
Cooper’s,  Miss  Fenimore  Woolson  she’s 
putting  me  into  a  book  just  now.  Look 
here”  (Bill  produced  a  small  gray  paper 
packet  tied  with  pink  ribbon),  “this  was 
attached  to  my  collar  one  evening  after 
I’d  been  to  see  her.  Open  it  and  read 
the  contents.” 

-  .Hmf 
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I  did  so.  Within  was  a  card  with  the 
inscription  : — 

“  William  of  Oriel  dined  this  evening 
with  Miss  Fenimore  Woolson,  and  after 
a  hearty  meal,  a  drink  of  water,  and  a 
nap  before  the  fire,  he  now  returns  home. 

“8  p.m.  ''January  2hjth,  1892.” 


Bill  from  his  mistress.  It  appears  that 
he  indulges  occasionally  in  warfare  with 
other  dogs,  his  chief  enemies  being  collies. 
To  dogs  smaller  than  himself,  however, 
Bill  is  a  generous  foe,  and  contents  him¬ 
self  with  bestowing  merely  a  good  shaking 
on  such  as  provoke  him  to  wrath.  Once 
he  chastised  a  spaniel  in  a  street  close  by, 


ORIEL 

“Excuse  me  a  moment,”  said  Bill  as  I 
handed  back  the  packet,  “  I’ve  some 
photos  I  want  you  to  see.  I’ll  just  go  to 
fetch  them.” 

While  he  was  absent  I  learned  a  host 
of  curious  and  interesting  things  about 


Photo  by  James  Soame,  Oxford. 

BILL. 

.» 

and  to  this  day,  when  passing  the  spot 
where  the  fray  took  place,  Bill  rises  on 
his  hind  legs  and  looks  over  the  gate  in 
quest  of  his  ancient  adversary. 

Bill’s  vagaries  are  manifold.  He  abhors 
persons  carrying  skates,  and  if  he  meets 
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any  in  the  Meadows  he  straightway  re¬ 
turns  home  deeply  depressed,  and  goes 
forth  no  more  that  day.  One  of  his 
haunts,  which  he  did  not  mention  to  me 
himself,  is  the  refreshment-room  at  the 
railway  station.  Why  he  concealed  this, 
Bill  best  knows  himself.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
tender  point.  He  is  fairly  regular  in  the 
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morning  at  home,  while  the  fires  are  being 
lighted,  he  follows  the  servant  from  room 
to  room,  carefully  studying  the  fires  until 
he  finds  one  bright  enough  to  suit  him. 
There  he  lies  down  and  toasts  himself  till 
breakfast  is  ready.  In  the  matter  of  food 
he  is  most  “  gentledogly  ”  when  other 
dogs,  and  even  cats,  are  beside,  for  he 
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hours  he  keeps  at  night,  but  should  he 
find  himself  by  any  chance  shut  out  he  is 
in  no  way  distressed,  for  he  knows  that  if 
he  goes  to  the  Lodge  at  Merton  College 
he  will  find  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
night.  Comfort  he  must  have,  and  in  the 


patiently  abstains  from  helping  himself 
till  all  others  are  served.  This  kindness 
of  heart  is  his  most  prominent  character¬ 
istic,  for  if  any  of  his  friends  feign  grief 
in  his  presence,  he  endeavours  with  his 
paws  to  remove  the  afflicted  person’s 
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hands  from  his  face,  and  administers  such 
comfort  as  ha  can.  His  gentleness  finds 
its  reward,  especially  from  children,  who 
get  him  out  of  scrapes.  The  other  day, 
a  little  girl  brought  him  home  all  the  way 
from  Osney,  where  he  had  been  belated, 
and  had  found  shelter  for  the  night.  On 
another  occasion  two  small  boys  called  at 
15,  Oriel  Street,  and  asked,  “  Does  that 
dog  with  the  bull’s  face  live  here  ? 
Because  he’s  behind  the  big  iron  gates 
at  the  Wine  Company’s,  and  can’t  get 
out.” 

Here  Bill  returned  with  some  photos. 
In  one  he  was  represented  as  “  the  Goal 
Keeper,”  with  the  Oriel  football  costume  ; 
in  another  he  was  kicking  off.  The  other 
two  were  more  serious,  portraying  him 
as  a  barrister  in  wig,  gown,  and  bands  ; 
for  Bill  is  of  the  legal  brotherhood,  as 
most  sly  dogs  are.  “Nonsuited”  and 
“  Cross-examination  ”  were  the  titles  of 
the  portraits,  and  in  each,  Bill  looked  the 
part  to  perfection.  In  fact,  Bill  always 
looks  his  part,  for  he’s  an  accomplished 
amateur  actor.  Last  summer  he  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Oxford  Institute  in  a  farce 
entitled  A  Lucky  Dog.  “  Come  and  see 
Oriel  Bill,  the  Record  Protagonist  !  ”  said 
a  notice  in  the  Lodge.  I  went  ;  and  on 
the  way  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Bill 
walk  calmly  down  St.  Aldate’s  in  front  of 
me  to  the  place  of  performance,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  like  a  seasoned  old  actor, 
and,  to  quote  the  Porter  of  Oriel,  “as 
orderly  as  could  be.”  Lastly,  came  two 
photographs,  reminiscences  of  his  under¬ 
graduate  days.  One,  called  “  Passed,” 
he  showed  with  alacrity,  but  the  other, 
“  Ploughed,”  he  produced  with  some¬ 


thing  like  a  sigh.  “You  see,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  apologetically,  “I’d  been  ragging 
a  bit  that  term,  and  didn’t  know  my  texts 
well  enough  ;  but  I  got  through  all  right 
next  time.” 

Here,  Bill  again  retired  for  a  few 
minutes  to  put  away  his  treasures  (great 
numbers  of  which  are  sold  in  America), 
and  I  learned  that  he  is  a  trifle  vain  ;  for 
when  dressed  for  the  photographer  he 
won’t  consent  to  have  his  finery  removed 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Dress  of  any 
sort  he  adores,  and  when  very  ill  with 
influenza  he  was  only  too  proud  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  shawl,  and  be  allowed  to 
sit  on  a  kitchen  chair  with  a  compress  on 
his  throat,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
sick  old  woman.  Once  too,  after  a  fight, 
where  his  head  had  suffered,  he  submitted 
joyfully  to  the  application  of  a  wet 
sponge,  which  was  tied  upon  the  wound, 
and  lent  him  a  most  grotesque  appear¬ 
ance. 

“You  must  feel  very  proud,”  I  said  to 
Bill  on  his  reappearance,  “to  belong  to 
such  a  college  as  Oriel.” 

“Justly  proud,”  he  replied,  “for  was 
it  not  the  great  College  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  ?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly, ”  I  said.  “  Now  tell 
me,  Bill  ;  do  you,  who  are  surely  in  a 
position  to  know,  consider  that  there  is 
great  need — not  on  the  old  issues,  per¬ 
haps,  but  on  different  questions  altogether 
—  of  a  new  Oxford  Movement?” 

But  instead  of  answering,  Bill  slowly 
rose  and  went  out.  I  watched  him  jog 
leisurely  up  Oriel  Street  towards  the 
High,  and  disappear.  They  told  me  he 
was  off  to  Headington  ! 


ALICE  and  Jimmy,  after  their  marri¬ 
age,  saw  very  much  less  of  me. 
They  went  away  to  live  in  the  country, 
where  they  had  no  society  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  paying  one  third  more  than 
London  prices  for  such  country  produce 
as  the  people  there  thought  not  good 
enough  to  send  to  the  London  markets. 
They  called  this  the  idyllic  life.  The 
really  important  point  was  that  their 
manner  of  life,  whether  idyllic  or  not, 
prevented  them  from  exercising  a  friendly 
and  unnecessary  supervision  over  my 
particular  affairs. 

Neither  of  them  would  have  discovered 
any  danger  in  Hubert  Pedley.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  older  than  I  was. 
He  had  a  plain,  strong,  clean-shaven  face. 
His  expression  was  grave,  particularly 
grave  when  he.  was  speaking  of  any 
humorous  subject.  He  was  said  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  reading  of  ciphers,  and  had 
written  a  book  on  the  subject,  but  he 
never  mentioned  it  to  me.  His  favourite 
author  was  Gibbon,  but  he  never  quoted 
him.  He  was  rather  matter-of-fact  than 
romantic  ;  he  generally  seemed  somewhat 
hopeless  about  everything,  but  his  despair 
was  rather  a  gentle  amusement  to  him  than 
a  suffering.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  the 
kind  of  man  that  one  would  marry,  and 
although  he  was  possessed  of  considerable 
independent  means,  I  do  not  think  that 
up  to  the  time  when  I  first  met  him 
he  had  ever  had  any  inclination  to  spend 
a  portion  of  his  income  on  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  wife. 

The  first  time  he  took  me  down  to 


dinner  he  struck  me  as  being  brusque, 
unusual,  and  interesting.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  began  to  be  interesting  at 
once,  but  then  I  do  not  like  that  kind  ; 
when  a  man  talks  about  the  hereafter  on 
the  staircase  I  am  always  a  little  nervous 
about  the  point  that  he  will  have  reached 
by  dessert.  It  was  some  time  afterwards 
when  I  came  to  think  over  Mr.  Pedley 
that  I  discovered  that  he  had  really 
managed  to  advance  surprisingly  towards 
intimacy  on  the  first  occasion  of  our 
meeting  ;  and  I  thought  it  rather  clever 
of  him  not  to  have  let  me  see  it  at  the 
time. 

However,  it  was  not  until  we  had 
known  each  other  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  we  frequently  met,  that  he  told  me 
about  his  curious  collection.  The  general 
talk  had  turned  on  blue-and-white,  and  it 
had  been  obvious  that  he  knew  rather 
more  about  it  than  any  one  there.  I  said 
as  much  to  him. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “1  did  make  it 
obvious.  At  the  same  time  I  know  next 
to  nothing  about  it.  I  never  collected 
that  ;  my  other  collection  takes  so  much 
time.” 

And  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Surely,  I  must  have  told  you.  The 
thing  has  been  the  passion  of  my  life.  I 
collect  men  and  women.” 

I  was  by  this  time  used  to  hearing 
Hubert  Pedley  say  with  perfect  gravity 
things  which  he  did  not  mean  seriously. 
So  I  said  sympathetically  that  very  few  of 
the  men  or  women  I  knew  would  look 
nice  stuffed. 


“  in  A  SECOND  I  HAD  CAUGHT  HIS  RIGHT  HAND  IN  MINE,  AND  HELD  IT  UI>.” 

“  I  don’t  kill  them,”  he  answered. 

“Then  don’t  you  think  it  unkind  to 
keep  them  in  captivity  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  then  I  have  not  told  you.  I  have 
divided,”  he  went  on  blandly,  “  the  whole 
human  race  into  three  hundred  genera , 
according’  to  their  important  character¬ 
istics.  In  many  cases  a  genus  has  a  certain 
number  of  sub-genera.  Well,  I  have  had  a 
cabinet  made,  a  tremendous  affair,  con¬ 
taining  three  hundred  drawers  ;  it  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  wall  of  my  study 
at  Ardley  ” — -Ardley  was  his  country  place 
— “  and  in  the  drawers  of  my  cabinet  I 
keep  my  specimens.  That  is  to  say, 
when  I  meet  any  one  often  enough  to  get 


any  knowledge  of  him  or  her,  I  either  get 
a  photograph  or,  where  that  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  a  card  with  his  or  her  name  written 
on  it,  and  put  it  into  one  of  the  three 
hundred  drawers.  I  have  got  one  speci¬ 
men  of  each  kind  now,  and  of  some  of  the 
commoner  kinds  I  have  got  dozens.” 


‘  ‘  Y es  ? 


even  begin 


My  last  photograph  doesn’t 
to  think  about  doing  me 
justice.  Pity,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Pedley  ?  ” 
“"Well,  he  answered,  meditatively,  “  I 
should  have  been  very  glad,  of  course,  if 
you  could  have  made  a  concession  to  the 
whim  of  a  collector.  All  collectors  are 
mad,  you  know,  Miss  Ames,  and  humane 
people  generally  humour  their  delusions. 
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However,  there  would  have  been  all  the 
trouble  of  adding  an  extra  drawer  to  the 
cabinet  ;  I  should  not  have  grudged  that, 
but  still  it  would  undoubtedly  be  too  much 
to  ask  from  you.” 

“  That  will  do,”  I  said,  “  you  could  not 
have  done  better  than  that.  So  I  am  the 
three-hundred-and-oneth  kind  of  human 
being,  am  I  ?  I  don’t  want  anything  nicer 
than  that  said  to  me.  I  promise  you  my 
photograph  for  the  collection.” 

“You  are  too  kind.  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough.” 

“  Then  tell  me — have  you  got  many 
photographs  ?  ” 

“Very  many.  In  most  cases  I  get  a 
photograph.” 

“And  how  on  earth  do  you  do  it?” 

He  did  not  blush  or  appear  in  the  least 
disconcerted.  He  answered  quite  calmly  : 
“  If  you  want  the  exact  truth,  I  generally 
get  the  photograph  by  implying  that  its 
original  is  the  three-hundred-and-oneth 
kind.” 

Then  I  got  angry.  “  If  you  think  for 
a  minute,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will 
see  that  you  are  being  abominably  rude  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  he  answered  impassively, 
“the  exact  truth — like  all  other  desirable 
things — is  always  impossible,  Mais  que 
voulez-vous  ?  I  could  not  offer  you  anything 
i .  that  was  not  desirable,  and — ” 

At  this  moment  a  candle-shade  above  us 
caught  fire,  and  fell  blazing  just  on  the 
top  of  my  head.  It  had  hardly  touched 
it,  before  Mr.  Pedley  had  caught  it  up  in 
i  onehand,  stepped  quickly  to  the  fire-place, 
and  dropped  it  in  the  grate.  My  hair  was 
not  even  singed.  We  were  in  the  boudoir, 
which  opens  into  the  drawing  room  ;  and 
although  the  doors  were  open  and  there 
were  several  people  in  the  drawing-room, 
no  one  noticed  the  incident. 

He  came  back  to  me,  and  went  on  with 
his  sentence,  quite  placidly — “  and,  be¬ 
sides,  your  conclusion  is  too  hasty.  You 
see — ” 

“  Mr.  Pedley,”  I  said  rapidly — I  was 
more  excited  than  he  was — “  pardon  me, 
but  you  must  have  burnt  your  hand.” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  To  return 
to—” 

A  sudden  impulse  come  over  me.  In  a 
second  I  had  caught  his  right  hand  in 
mine,  and  held  it  up.  What  I  saw  was 
not  pretty  ;  but  I  could  have  kissed  it. 
“  I  thought  so,”  I  said,  rising  ;  “if  Mrs 
Carning  is  idiot  enough  to  have  that  kind 
1  of  shade,  1  suppose  that  she  keeps  the 
remedies  on  the  premises.  Now  don’t 
protest.  There  isn’t  going  to  be  any  fuss 
125.  February,  1894. 
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But  you  may  want  that  hand  again  one  of 
these  days.”  1  pressed  the  electric  bell 
by  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  We  slipped 
out  into  the  hall,  and  intercepted  the 
servant  there,  who  got  us  what  we  re¬ 
quired.  The  remedies  for  a  burn  are  not 
romantic,  but  I  don’t  think  I  noticed  that 
fact  at  the  time. 

“What  can  I  do  to  thank  you  pro¬ 
perly  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  The  thing’s  too  trivial.  You  speak  as 
if  I  had  saved  your  life  at' the  risk  of  my 
own.” 

“  You  saved  my  hair,  which  is  my 
personal  appearance,  which  is  quite  as 
much.  And  I  said  that  you  were  rude, 
and  you  were  not.  Oh,  I  could  cry  !  ” 

“  If  you  did  that,  I  should  have  saved 
your  personal  appearance  to  no  purpose. 
Don’t  spoil  my  sublime  act  of  heroism  for 
me  ;  I  am  going  to  have  it  represented 
in  stained  glass,  either  for  St.  Paul’s  or 
the  Abbey — they  must  toss  for  it,  since 
both  deserve  it,  and  I  can  only  afford  one. 
Casabianca  is  nothing  to  it.  Don’t, 
please,  make  it  ineffective.” 

“  There  isjust  one  thing  that  I  can  do.” 

“You  can  make  my  excuses  to  Mrs. 
Carning,  and— oh,  yes — you’ll  see,  I’m 
sure,  that  she  isn’t  made  to  feel  bad  about 
it.” 

“Mrs.  Carning  married  my  own  first 
cousin’s  best  friend,”  I  replied  ,  “  and  if 
that  does  not  give  me  a  right  to  stop  her 
from  indirect  arson  and  murder  for  the 
future,  I  don’t  know  what  does.  That  was 
not  what  I  meant.  I  can,  and  will,  go  to 
Baker  Street  to-morrow  and  get  myself 
photographed  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
different  positions,  and  send  you  one  of 
each  ;  and  please  put  one  in  all  the  cabinet 
drawers  that  have  got  really  abusive 
labels  on  them.” 

“  I  could  not  do  that.  My  collection 
is  scientific,  and  science  must  be  accurate 
— though  complete  accuracy  is  frequently 
misleading.” 

“  I  suppose  the  simplest  way  to  get  at 
truth  is  to  make  a  paradox.” 

“  But  mine  was  a  well-used  paradox, 
and  therefore  more  common-place  than 
the  common-place.  The  tuning  of  an 
organ  is  generally  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  the  necessity  for  inaccuracy.  But  don’t 
let  me  talk  like  the  Child's  Guide  to 
General  Knowledge.  I  should  be  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  the  photograph.  I 
only  want  one.”  He  paused,  looked  at 
me  intently,  and  added  :  “  And  even  that 
is  not  quite  what  I  want.” 

“  What  would  you  like  best  ?  ” 

K  K 
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ONCE  I  HAPPENED  TO  CATCH  HIS  EYES  LOOKING  AT  ME  ACROSS  A  ROOM  FULL  OF  PEOPLE.’ 


“To  keep  you  in  captivity,”  he 
answered.  “Good-night,  Miss  Ames.” 

At  first  I  thought  that  he  was  merely 
echoing  my  own  phrase,  without  any 
second  thought.  After  he  had  gone  I 
felt  sure  that  he  had  meant  something, 
and  in  consequence  I  was  much  perturbed. 
1  felt  as  if  he  had  almost  proposed  to  me, 
and  might  go  on  with  it. 

1  met  him  frequently  after  this,  and 
always  in  a  crowd.  It  was  some  time 


before  we  were  alone  together  again. - 
The  tete-a-tete  is  hard  to  procure  without 
the  comments  of  the  censorious.  I  pro¬ 
cured  one  at  last  by  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  processes — accidental  elimina-  1 
tion  of  the  chaperone.  I  felt  sure  that  he 
meant  to  propose  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  1  could  bring  myself  to 
accept  a  man  old  enough  to  be  my 
father,  merely  because  1  was  immensely 
interested  in  him.  1  was  certain  that  I 
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should  know  when  the  time  came,  and  I 
wanted  to  put  myself  out  of  my  misery. 

“  I  have  frequently,”  he  said,  “  in  talk¬ 
ing-  to  you,  commented  on  prevalent 
customs.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered;  “you  have  given 
me  an  impression  that  things  in  general 
are  all  wrong,  that  they  can’t  be  put 
right,  and  that  it  doesn’t  matter,  but  is 
on  the  contrary  rather  funny.” 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  in  this  case  I  have 
a  remedy  to  propose.  I  think  that  the 
present  method  of  getting  married — which 
I  propose  to  remedy — is  distinctly  dis¬ 
graceful.” 

“Why?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  gradual 
enough.  It  must  be  a  shock  for  a  woman 
to  suddenly  transfer  herself  from  the  dead 
chill  of  an  ordinary  social  meeting  to  the 
— the  intimacies  of  a  betrothal.  There 
should  be  a  preliminary  step,  something 
which  might  be  called  the  experiment, 
something  less  than  an  engagement  and 
rather  more  than  disengagement,  as 
things  stand  at  present  the  engagement  is 
generally  public,  and  if  it  is  broken  off 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  is  generally  much 
abused.  The  experiment  would  be  essen¬ 
tially  private  ;  it  would  not  bind  either 
party,  and  either  party  would  in  con¬ 
sequence  be  free  to  break  it  off  at  will  and 
without  being  called  a  jilt.  All  it  would 
imply  would  be  that  the  parties  to  it  would 
see  if  an  engagement  were  possible  ;  it 
would  not  mean  that  they  loved  each 
other,  but  that  they  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  see  if  they  could  love  each  other, 
to  test  that  question  by  frequent  meetings 
and  so  on.  If,  for  instance,  an  old  man, 
or  at  least  a  middle-aged  man,  finds  that 
he  loves  a  young  girl - ” 
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At  this  point  my  heart  suddenly  turned 
into  a  man  beating  carpets,  and  I  wanted 
to  run  away. 

“  The  man  could  not  perhaps,  unless  he 
felt  very  sure,  ask  for  an  engagement  ; 
he  might  ask  for  the  first  step — the  ex¬ 
periment.  Are  you  agreeing  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Theoretically,”  I  said,  in  rather  a 
husky  voice. 

“  I  want  to  keep  you  in  captivity,”  he 
said  slowly.  “Will  you  consent  to  the 
experiment?  You  can  free  yourself  at 
once  if  the  experiment  breaks  down  by 
just  telling  me  so.  Will  you  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened  and  a 
servant  came  in.’  I  turned  to  Mr.  Pedley, 

“Yes,”  I  said. 

The  experiment  did  not  last  for  long. 

1  knew  almost  at  once  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  but  I  waited  on  with  a  wild  hope 
that  the  thing  might  come  right.  I  used 
all  my  logic  on  the  thing  that  logic  never 
alters.  Once  I  happened  to  catch  his  eye 
looking  at  me  across  a  room  full  of 
people.  I  got  up  and  went  out.  1  could 
not  stand  it. 

On  the  next  day  I  got  the  following 
note  from  him  : 

“  My  dear  Cynthia, 

“  Since  you  are  too  kind  to  tell  me 
I  must  tell  you — that  the  experiment  has 
broken  down.  Most  things  do.  But  I 
shall  not.  We  revert  to  our  original 
terms.  Never  try  to  force  yourself  in 
things  of  that  kind.  Yours  ever, 

“  Hubert  Pedley.” 

However,  he  went  back  to  Ardley,  and 
I  have  not  met  him  since,  on  the  original 
terms  or  any  others.  He  never  comes  to 
London  now.  I  hear  that  he  has  taken 
up  with  the  study  of  heraldry. 


“CELIA.”— By  Henry  Ryland. 
Exhibited  at  St.  James’s  Gallery ,  King  Street. 


THERE  is  no  animal  of  the  present 
day  more  impressive  than  the 
bull  bison.  The  rhinoceros,  terrific 
though  it  is,  has  no  “  presence.”  The  ele¬ 
phant,  even  the  biggest  of  its  race,  does 
not  inspire  awe,  for  we  are  too  familiar 
with  the  docile  Behemoth.  Our  children 
ride  upon  its  back  and  feed  it  with  buns. 
The  lion  is  superb  in  appearance  and 
demeanour,  but  it  has  not  the  bulk  to  make 
it  terrible,  behind  bars.  Now  the  bison  is 
both-  unfamiliar  and  huge,  and  short- 


temperecflbesides,  “  with  bloodshot  eyes 
in  savage  rifts  of  hair.”  A  snort  from  it 
when  angry  will  blow  your  hat  off,  a  butt 
from  its  head,  if  meant  in  earnest,  would 
flatten  a  tiger. 

What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see 
that  “  masterful  tramping  of  the  bison 
herds” 

“  Raging  up  like  doom 

The  dangerous  dust-cloud  that  was  full  of  eyes — 
The  bisons.” 


Few  white  men  living  have  seen  it. 


,:A  BUTT  FROM  ITS  HEAD,  IF  MEANT  IN  EARNEST,  WOULD  FLATTEN  A  TIGER.” 
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Buffalo  Bill  is  one  of  the  few,  for  he  and 
his  half-breeds  butchered  them  by  the 
thousand,  and  it  is  to  Buffalo  Bill  (subject 
to  Mr.  Bartlett’s  shrewd  business  capacity) 
that  we  owe  the  bison-cow  now  in  the 
Zoo.  Not  the  bull.  This  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  fast-disappearing  race  came 
to  us  straight  from  America  by  purchase, 
and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  bisons 
in  existence.  In  a  score  of  years  the 
breed  as  wild  animals  will  be  extinct  in 
America,  and  the  solitary  herd  in  the 
National  Park  will  then  represent  the 
original  American  beast  just  as  the  herds  at 
Chartley  Park  and  Chillingham  now  repre¬ 
sent  the  original  British  cattle.  Their  ex- 


only  the  sentimentalist  who  can  find 
reasons  to  deplore  their  extinction. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  I  approached 
our  captive  giant.  He  was  sitting  down, 
head  erect,  with  knees  bent  under  him. 
What  a  pigmy  the  lion  opposite  looked, 
also  sitting  down,  as  compared  with  him, 
and  he  was  snorting  to  himself  with  sup¬ 
pressed  rage  ! 

“  I  wouldn’t  say  much  to  him,”  said  the 
cow,  “  he  has  been  very  much  put  out  by 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the  par¬ 
tition,  and  if  he  butts  it  much  he  may 
knock  it  down.  What  is  it  in  the  next 
compartment  ?  ” 

“Only  Yaks,”  said  I;  “little  things 


“ONLY  yaks.” 


termination  has  been  very  rapid  but  only  in 
step  with  American  progress,  and  after  all, 
seeing  that  the  splendid  brutes  are  likely  to 
be  preserved  to  all  time  in  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  their  disappearance  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  nothing  more  than  was  to 
be  expected  or  desired.  What  room  is 
there  in  “  the  States,”  where  men  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  complain  of  over¬ 
crowding,  for  multitudes  of  grass-con¬ 
suming  bison  ?  For  the  farmer’s  or  the 
dairyman’s  purpose  they  were  of  no  more 
use  than  the  hippopotamus  in  Africa.  They 
had  a  very  small  economic  value,  and  so 
long  as  one  fine  herd  is  maintained,  it  is 


compared  with  you,  but  noisy  to-day. 
But  you  really  ought  to  have  had  their 
tails.” 

“Are  they  so  fine  then?”  she  asked 
nervously. 

“  Peep  through  this  chink  and  see  for 
yourself.” 

And  she  did  so.  “  Ah  !  one  of  those 
would  suit  me  well  !  ”  And  then,  after  a 
pause,  “  Do  you  think  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  see  about 
it.  Are  you  sorry  to  have  seen  the  last  of 
Buffalo  Bill?  ” 

“  Sorry  !  I  was  never  so  sick  of  any- 
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“  They’re  capital  !  But  there 
is  a  beast  of  a  cat  about  here 
that  won’t  understand  we  are 
alive,  and  jumps  down  onto 
us  off  the  roof,  and  off  us  on 
to  the  top  of  the  fence. 
When  you’re  asleep  in  the 
sun  you  never  think  of  cats 
dropping-  down  on  top  of  you. 
It  gives  me  the  nerves.” 

I  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
this  huge  tonnage  suffering 
from  nerves.  “Is  there  no¬ 
thing  else  to  complain  of 
here  ?  ” 


9* 


“IT  gives  me  the  nerves.” 


thing  in  my  life  as  that  pretending  to  be 
scared  and  not  wanting  to  be  lassoed. 
Why,  all  I  wanted  was  to  get  lassoed 
comfortably  and  allowed  to  go  back  to 
my  stable.  Didn’t  you  see  yourself  what 
straight  tracks  we  made  for  our  hay,  as 
soon  as  the  business  was  over?  We 
didn’t  want  any  of  those  Indians  halloaing 
after  us  to  make  us  go  ;  nor  any  of  that 
whip  cracking.” 

“  And  how  do  you  like  your  present 
quarters  ?  ” 


“  Nothing  that  I  can  remember  just 
now,”  was  the  reply.  “You  might  think 
that  we  wanted  more  space,  ‘  the  freedom 
of  the  boundless  prairie  ’  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  But  we  don’t.  None  of 
us  take  exercise  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and 
we  would  much  rather  have  our  water  and 
our  grass  put  regularly  in  one  place  than 
have  to  walk  miles  before  we  could  pick 
up  a  meal  or  get  a  drink.  Besides,  we 
like  sitting  down  as  much  as  possible,  and 
here  we  can  do  it  all  day  long  if  we  please, 
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and  I  think,  as  a  rule,  we  do.  You  must 
give  up  the  ‘  boundless  prairie  ’  idea  as 
rubbish.  Nothing  likes  to  have  to  worry 
after  its  food  and  find  it  and  catch  it.  It 
would  much  rather  have  it  comfortably 
served  up  in  a  regular  way.” 

“  But  the  monkeys?  They  are  always 
taking  exercise,  for  the  pleasure  of  it.” 

“  Monkeys  ?  I  don’t  know  what  they 


eat.  If  it  got  its  choice,  though,  it  would 
eat  the  buffalo  who  is  next  door  but  one 
to  you.  For  it  knows  all  about  buffaloes  ; 
and  in  Bhownagar,  where  this  one  came 
from — the  Rajah  brought  it  home  the 
other  day  with  him  to  give  him  fresh  milk 
on  the  voyage — that  tiger’s  relatives  have 
no  doubt  eaten  plenty  of  that  buffalo’s. 
Next  door  to  the  buffalo  is  another  Indian 


are.  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life.  Is  that 
a  monkey  over  there  ?  It  does  nothing 
but  walk  backwards  and  forwards  and 
stare  over  here.” 

That  ?  No,  that’s  not  a  monkey,  that 
is  a  tiger.” 

44  What’s  it  staring  here  for  ?  ” 

44  Because  it  wants  to  eat  you.” 

“  Eat  me  !  Why,  what  does  it  want  to 
eat  me  for  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  knows  you  are  good  to 


beast,  the  gayal.  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot 
see  the  bull  ;  he  is  a  tremendous 
fellow.” 

“  What,  bigger  than  my  ‘  bos  ?  ’  ” 

“  Yes,  even  without  any  hair  and  wool. 
The  gayal  is  quite  smooth-skinned  andeven 
so,  stands  higher  than  your  Bos  Arneri- 
canus.  What  he  would  be  like  if  he  had 
your  husband’s  shaggy  head,  and  mane, 
and  beard,  one  can  hardly  imagine.  His 
legs  are  suited  to  the  weight  they  have  to 
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carry,  and  his  forehead  is  a  broad  solid 
plate  of  bony  horn.  A  splendid  crea¬ 
ture  !  ” 

“  You  interest  me.  Is  he  alone  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  has  a  wife.  That  is  her  voice, 
that  absurdly  woful  moan  that  you  hear 
now.  But  she  is  commonplace  by  com¬ 
parison  with  him,  and  in  one  part  of  India 
they  even  keep  the  cows  in  a  half-tame 
state  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  And 
sometimes  the  cows  break  away  and  join 
the  gaurs  in  the  jungle.” 

“  The  gaurs  ?  ” 

MYes,  the  Indian  ‘bison’  of  which  the 
natives  tell  such  wrondrous  tales  —  how  they 
sniff  up  big  stones  with  their  nostrils  and 
snort  them  outat  the  hunters  with  the  force 
of  catapults,  and  how  they  face  the 
rhinoceroses  in  the  reeds,  and  meet  them 
in  full  charge,  forehead  to  forehead,  and 
often  vanquish  them.” 

“  I  have  never  heard  of  a  rhinoceros 
before.  But  I  should  like  to  see  th§ 
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gayal  bull.  Do  they  ever  let  him  out  ? 
If  we  are  relations  why  should  we  not 
see  more  of  each  other  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  they  are  afraid  you  might 
not  agree  together,  and  you  are  all  so  large 
and  strong  that  if  you  got  mixed  it  would 
take  a  week  to  separate  you,  and  by  that 
time  there  would  have  been  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
chief  done.  The  yak,  for  instance,  would 
come  badly  off.” 

“  Is  that  the  animal  with  the  fine  tail 
which  you  thought  would  suit  me  ?  ” 
“Yes.” 

“  I  suppose  you  couldn’t  speak  to  the 
Superintendent  about  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  can,  and  will.” 

“  Will  you,  really  ?  Thanks  ;  and,  by 
the  way,  you  might  say  a  word  about  the 
gayal, — my  husband,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  very  pleased  to  meet  any  friend  of 
yours.  Good-bye  !  ” 

“  Good-bye  !  ” 
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“FOR  OLD,  UNHAPPY 


FAR-OFF  THINGS,  AND  RATTLES  LONG  AGO.” 
Drawn  by  A.  Forestier. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN 


SHE  was  a  model  parlour-maid.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  dropped  from 
the  seventh  heaven.  Her  back  hair  alone 
was  worth  all  the  money.  It  was  a 
guarantee  of  respectability,  plaited  and 
coiled  with  immaculate  neatness.  There 
were  so  many  plaits  and  so  many  coils 
that  one  thought  it  must  take  her  half  her 
time  to  arrange  it.  Yet  she  was  always 
down  as  the  clock  struck  six,  and  a  speck 
on  her  silver  would  have  driven  her  to 
suicide. 

Her  name  was  Martha.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  made  for  her.  Never  had 
Celia  Weir  possessed  such  a  treasure. 
Her  aprons  were  snow  white  ;  her  caps 
were  as  spotless  as  her  moral  character. 
Her  glass,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  was  above 
suspicion.  A  grease-smudge  on  its  sur¬ 
face  seemed  an  absolute  impossibility. 
There  was  only  one  point  Celia  didn’t 
quite  like  about  her  :  Martha  was  too 
perfect,  too  irreproachable  a  servant  ever 
to  be  human.  So  long  as  you  treated  her 
as  a  self-respecting  parlour-maid,  an 
automatic  machine  for  laying  the  table 
and  folding  napkins  mitre-wise,  she  was 
everything  one  could  wish  her  to  be.  But 
if  once  you  tried  to  penetrate  below  that 
placid  surface,  with  its  ever  imperturbable 
“  Yes,  ma’am  ;  thank  you,  ma’am,”  you 
might  probe  and  probe  from  now  till 
Doomsday,  but  you  never  could  reach 
down  to  the  underlying  humanity  of  her. 
She  wasn’t  a  woman  ;  she  was  an  ideal 
parlour-maid.  She  kept  her  place,  and 
expected  her  mistress  to  keep  hers  like¬ 
wise.  Nothing  annoyed  or  repelled  her 
so  much  as  attempts  to  break  through  the 
icy  reserve  of  her  official  demeanour. 

Now  Celia  Weir  was  human,  and,  oddly 
enough,  liked  her  servants  to  be  human 


with  her.  She  liked  to  talk  with  them 
about  themselves  and  their  families,  their 
hopes  and  their  interests,  their  loves  and 
their  lovers.  But  she  never  succeeded  in 
getting  anything  out  of  Martha.  Im¬ 
peccable,  inscrutable,  a  sphinx  in  black 
cashmere,  the  model  parlour-maid  met 
with  that  invariable  “Yes,  ma’am  ;  thank 
you,  ma’am,”  all  Celia’s  advances.  When 
Celia  tried  to  talk  to  her  of  herself  and 
her  future,  Martha  answered  at  once  with 
the  most  unimpeachable  copy-book  plati¬ 
tudes.  She  bulged  with  cheap  maxims. 
She  knew  to  the  last  word  the  whole  duty 
of  parlour-maids  ;  ’twas  her  joy  to  keep 
in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  had 
pleased  the  powers  that  be  to  call  her. 

Accidents  will  happen,  however,  in  the 
best-regulated  families.  We  are  none  of 
us  exempt  from  drains  and  their  conse¬ 
quences.  Celia  Weir  abode  in  the  Abyss 
of  Bayswater.  Modern  sanitary  science 
had  wreaked  its  worst  on  her.  She  had 
been  inspected  and  rectified  by  duly- 
constituted  boards  with  their  usual  minute 
and  hypocritical  exactitude.  She  was  an 
authority  on  silicated  carbon  filters.  And 
yet — even  in  scientifically  sanitated  Bays¬ 
water — Celia  Weir  contracted  typhoid 
fever.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
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no  matter  how  many  vexatious  officials 
we  create  (and  pay)  for  our  own  discomfort, 
the  enterprising-  bacillus  will  still  be  too 
much  for  us.  He  was  too  much  for  Celia. 
He  walked  straight  up  those  well-ventilated 
drains,  leaped  straight  down  her  dainty 
white  throat,  and  took  possession  of  her, 
body  and  blood,  in  his  millions. 

Celia  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  For  several 
weeks  she  lay  as  ill  as  she  could  be.  And 
all  through  her  illness  Martha  nursed  her 
most  carefully.  Just  at  first,  to  be  sure, 


maid  ;  she  remembered  only  that  they  two 
were  women.  For  this  lapse  from  strict 
duty  and  from  the  dignity  of  her  position, 
she  reproached  herself  bitterly  in  her 
soberer  moments.  When  she  got  up  to 
her  own  room  she  reflected  with  wonder 
how  she  could  have  talked  so  familiarly 
with  Mrs.  Weir  in  the  bed-room. 

They  had  no  trained  nurse  ;  Martha 
wouldn’t  hear  of  one.  -  “  I  can  manage,” 
she  said  ;  and  Celia  allowed  her.  It  is 
no  part  of  an  ideal  parlour-maid’s  place, 


“SHE  NURSED  THE  PALOURMAID  AS  SHE  WOULD  HAVE  NURSED  HER  SISTER.” 


it  was  only  carefully  ;  but  as  Celia  grew 
worse,  and  Martha  saw  more  of  her,  even 
the  model  parlour-maid  began  to  melt  at 
last  ;  the  intercourse  of  the  sick-room 
made  her  gradually  human.  When  a 
mistress  is  ill  in  bed,  and  needs  all  the 
petty  attentions  of  suffering  femininity,  it 
is  impossible  for  even  the  most  self- 
respecting  servant  to  keep  her  always  at 
the  proper  distance  for  mistresses.  Now 
and  again,  indeed,  Martha  almost  forgot 
that  Celia  was  merely  the  lady  of  the 
house,  while  she  herself  was  the  parlour- 


indeed,  to  wait  on  the  ladies  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  illness  ;  that  duty  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  hired  young  person,  or, 
failing  such,  should  devolve  upon  the 
housemaid.  But  Charlie  Weir  went  into 
the  city  daily  ;  and,  the  work  being  light, 
Martha  considered  it  not  unbecoming  a 
parlour-maid’s  position  to  volunteer  con¬ 
descendingly  for  duty  in  the  sick-room. 
As  Celia  convalesced,  their  talks  were  long 
and  frequent.  Bit  by  bit,  Martha  thawed, 
as  well  as  her  crimped  cap  and  starched 
apron  would  permit  her.  At  last,  under 
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pressure,  she  went  so  far  as  to  confess  to 
Celia’s  listening  ear  that  she  had  a  young 
man  of  her  own,  looming  vaguely  in  the 
distance.  A  very  respectable  young  man  ; 
in  a  clergyman’s  family  ;  his  name  was 
George  ;  his  trade,  a  gardener’s.  Martha 
went  into  n.o  unbecoming  raptures  on  the 
subject  of  her  young  man  ;  but  she  ad¬ 
mitted  calmly,  as  a  well-trained  servant 
may,  that  she  really  loved  him.  On  that 
human  string  Celia  played  not  unskilfully. 
She  had  a  day-dream  of  her  own,  long 
cherished  in  silence,  and  in  her  convales¬ 
cent  hours  George  and  Martha  fell  into 
it.  She  hated  with  all  her  heart  the  Abyss 
of  Bayswater.  She  yearned  for  greenery. 
She  meant  to  beg  Charlie  to  take  a  house 
at  Reigate  or  Guildford  or  somewhere  — 
a  nice  small  country  house,  with  one  big 
old  tree,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  garden. 
If  so,  why  shouldn’t  George  get  married 
to  Martha,  and  look  after  the  garden,  and 
live  in  the  lodge,  while  Martha  continued 
in  the  family  as  parlour-maid  ?  It  was 
all  so  nice  and  ideal  and  idyllic,  that 
Celia  hugged  herself  over  it  ;  and  Martha 
admitted,  in  a  self-respecting  way, 
that  although  “  it  was  more  usual  ”  for 
parlour-maids  to  be  single,  she  saw  no 
cause  or  just  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
married  one.  Especially  if  her  husband 
was  gardener  to  the  establishment. 

It  is  a  bold  wild  paradox  of  mine  that 
every  human  being  has  some  rudiment  of 
a  heart,  if  only  you  can  get  at  it.  You 
may  think  such-and-such  an  one  is  wholly 
made  up  of  fur,  flounces,  and  feathers, 
paint  and  powder,  starched  cuffs  and 
sleeve-links,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that 
human  flesh  and  blood  form  no  part  of 
the  mixture.  But  approach  them  from 
the  right  side,  and  you  will  find,  deep  hid 
beneath  layers  of  clothing  and  rouge  and 
cosmetics,  some  dim  relics  of  a  palpitating 
vascular  organ.  That  touch,  and  it  will 
throb  ;  that  prick,  and  it  will  bleed  ;  it 
still  is  human.  And  beneath  coiled  hair, 
crimped  cap,  spotless  apron,  Celia  Weir 
reached  at  last  to  the  human  heart,  deep 
buried  in  Martha.  The  girl  responded 
and  thrilled.  She  began  to  love  Celia. 

Then  the  bacillus  saw  its  chance. 
Having  eaten  up  all  it  could  get*  out  of 
the  mistress,  it  migrated  in  a  body  to  the 
parlour-maid’s  system.  A  fine  healthy 
system,  with  lots  of  good  pickings  in  it. 
Celia  was  well  again  ;  Martha  had  nursed 
her  towards  the  end  with  increasing 
tenderness.  What  could  Celia  do  next 
but  turn  round  and  nurse  Martha? 

“  I  couldn’t  hear  of  it,  ma’am,”  Martha 
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expostulated,  all  the  well-trained  servant 
up  in  arms  within  her.  “  I  must  go  to  a 
hospital.” 

“To  a  hospital  !  ”  Celia  cried.  “  Oh, 
Martha,  after  all  your  sweet  kindness  to 
me,  how  could  you  ever  think  I  would 
send  you  to  a  hospital  ?  ” 

“Then  Emily  must  do  it,”  Martha 
answered  feebly  (Emily  was  the  house¬ 
maid)  ;  “or  you  must  get  a  nurse  in.  It 
wouldn’t  be  right  for  you,  ma’am,  to  look 
after  me.” 

But  Celia  insisted.  As  for  Martha,  she 
was  too  ill  to  stand  up  for  her  principles. 
Passively  she  gave  way  ;  and  when  once 
she  had  given  way,  Celia  was  surprised  to 
see  how  utterly  she  yielded  to  the  new 
relation.  She  accepted  this  reversal  of 
the  natural  order.  Celia  nursed  her  as 
tenderly  as  she  had  herself  been  nursed  ; 
and  Martha  received  her  attentions  with 
frank  human  gratitude.  Indeed,  the 
barrier  between  them  seemed  wholly 
broken  down  :  Martha,  down  with  typhoid, 
with  unplaited  hair,  and  deprived  perforce 
of  crimped  cap  and  apron,  was  just  a 
woman  ill,  seeking  help  and  sympathy, 
Celia  gave  them  in  abundance  ;  she  nursed 
the  parlour-maid  as  she  would  have  nursed 
her  sister. 

The  crisis  came,  and  Martha  passed 
safely  through  it.  The  strongest  consti¬ 
tutions  have  the  hardest  time  of  it,  as  a 
rule,  with  fever  ;  the  bacilli  glut  them¬ 
selves  on  the  richest  banquet.  But  at 
last  she  pulled  round.  Celia  positively 
enjoyed  those  days  of  convalescence. 
Martha  was  so  nice,  so  human,  so  grate¬ 
ful.  She  talked  about  George  as  she 
would  have  talked  to  an  equal.  Celia 
spoke  much  of  her  plan  for  that  cottage 
at  Reigate.  Martha  listened  and  smiled, 
but  ’twas  a  pensive  smile  ;  a  strange 
resignation  seemed  to  come  over  her 
always  wThen  Celia  alluded  to  this  oft- 
recurring  subject.  “  It  would  be  very 
nice  indeed,  ma’am,”  was  all  she  would 
say  ;  for  the  rest,  she  maintained  a 
discreet  silence. 

When  she  was  getting  quite  well,  Celia 
stooped  down  one  evening  and  kissed 
the  girl’s  forehead.  “You’ll  be  up  to¬ 
morrow,  Martha,”  she  said. 

And  Martha  answered  demurely,  “  1 
think  I  shall,  ma’am.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  Celia  sent 
her  away  for  a  fortnight  to  a  convalescent 
home  for  servants  at  Eastbourne.  Tired 
out  herself,  she  ran  down  tor  a  holiday 
with  Charlie  to  Cromer. 

They  returned  on  the  same  day  to 
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the  Abyss  of  Bayswater.  Martha,  with 
plaited  hair  and  crimped  cap  as  usual, 
quite  restored  to  health,  was  ready  at 
once  to  resume  her  duties. 

Next  morning-,  after  breakfast,  when 
the  table  had  been  cleared,  Martha 
stood,  stiff  and  straight,  with  her  official 
demeanour,  a  sphinx,  once  more,  full  in 
front  of  Celia.  There  was  no  denying 
she  was  a  first-class,  well-trained,  self- 
respecting  servant. 

“  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  she  said  in 


give  me  notice  !  ”  she  cried,  bewildered. 
“After  the  way  I’ve  nursed  you  !  Why, 
Martha,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  give 
me  notice  !  ” 

Martha  fingered  her  apron  nervously. 
She  was  very  much  moved.  “  Well,  yes, 
ma’am,”  she  answered  with  an  evident 
effort.  “  That’s  just  it ;  that’s  the  trouble. 
You  see,  I’ve  always  been  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  servant.  I’ve  always  lived  in  the 
very  best  families,  with  perfect  ladies. 
You’ve  been  kindness  itself  to  me,  ma’am, 


her  deferential  voice,  “if  you’re  not  too 
busy,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you.” 

An  under-current  of  steely  iciness  in  her 
tone  struck  terror  into  Celia.  “Well, 
Martha,”  she  asked,  trembling  inwardly, 
“  what  is  it  ?  ” 

Martha  smoothed  down  her  apron — an 
unnecessary  manoeuvre,  as  it  was  already 
perfect.  “  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  she  said, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  throat,  “  I 
should  like  ....  this  day  month  .  .  .  . 
to  leave  your  service.” 

Celia  stared  at  her,  and  gasped.  “You 


and  I  m  sure  I’m  grateful.  I’m  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  generous 
plans  you  -  made  when  I  was  ill  for  me 
and  George  to  get  married.  But — I’ve 
always  tried  to  keep  myself  up  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  real  fact  is,  ma’am,  I 
couldjn’t  demean  myself  by  stopping  in  a 
place  where  the  lady  of  the  house  waits 
on  the  servants.  I  haven’t  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.” 

There’s  no  denying  it  :  she  was  a  model 
parlour-maid. 


“CHOOSING  A  CAREER” — Drawn  by  A  Birkenruth. 
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MY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ZOLA. 

By  GEORGE  MOORE. 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  intimate 
and  personal  article  about  my  friend  Emile 
Zola.  It  surely  will  not  be  difficult  for  me 
to  find  matter  for  such  an  article.  Zola 
said  only  the  other  day,  “It  is  sixteen 
years  since  we  met  for  the  first  time.” 
A  long'  tract  of  friendship,  interspersed 
with  appointments,  casual  meetings, 
visits,  and  whole  days  spent  together  in 
literary  and  familiar  conversation.  My 
mind  roves  with  pleasure  over  this  long 
tract  of  friendship,  seeking  a  starting- 
point,  seeking  essential  days.  I  remem¬ 
ber  two  which  I  suppose  are  essential, 
since  my  mind  goes  to  them  naturally.  I 
remember  them  very  well.  They  are  as 
if  printed  on  my  mind.  Why  not  describe 
them  ? 

Manet  had  introduced  me  to  Zola  at  the 
i  bal  de  1' Assommoir.  I  was  dressed  as  a 
Parisian  workman  in  a  blouse  and  a  cas- 
I  quette,  and  was  engaged  to  dance  with 
|  Gervaise.  Zola  often  refers  to  this  meet¬ 
ing.  He  seems  to  remember  it  very 
distinctly,  although  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  We  bowed  and  passed  on. 
Time,  place,  and  costume  were  against  an 
easy  exchange  of  ideas.  So  a  few  weeks 
after  I  went  to  Medan  to  call  on  him. 

Medan  was  then  an  unknown  village 
on  a  hill-side — a  few  hamlets  and  a 
square  church  tower.  Zola  had  just 
gone  to  live  there.  He  had  bought  a 
cottage  from  the  peasants,  and  was  re¬ 
building  it  by  degrees.  The  great  study 
which  overlooks  the  low-lying,  silvery- 
green  meadows,  through  which  the  Oise 
flows,  was  just  finished.  He  had,  even 
at  that  time,  begun  to  collect  the  massive 
furniture  to  which  his  natural  taste  runs. 
Madame  Zola  led  the  way  up  some  tor- 
I  tuous  staircases,  opened  a  door,  and  left 
me  to  find  the  master  if  I  could.  At  first 
I  thought  I  should  not  succeed.  I  peeped 
j  about  the  heavy  furniture,  wondered  at 
;  the  lectern,  and  finally  discovered  the 
;  master  lying  on  a  sofa  by  the  window, 
correcting  proofs.  He  waved  his  hand 
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to  me  to  be  seated.  “  Dear  me,”  I 
thought,  “this  is  a  little  chilling-;”  and 
at  the  same  moment  1  remembered  that  I 
had  heard  that  Zola  knew  at  once  if  he 
were  talking  to  a  fool  or  a  man  of  wit, 
that  he  did  not  tolerate  a  fool  for  above 
a  minute  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  dismissed  with  short  words. 
“Heavens!  I  haven’t  said  a  word,  and 
he  has  already  found  out  that  I  am  a  fool.” 
But  there  was  the  seat.  I  had  to  sit 
down.  I  glanced  at  the  terrible  master 
who  lay  on  the  sofa,  his  glasses  on  his 
nose,  reading  me,  I  thought,  through 
and  through.  I  sat-  striving  to  collect 
my  thoughts.  The  necessity  of  some 
commonplace  remark  frightened  me.  If 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  were  suddenly 
introduced  they  would  have  to  begin 
with  remarks  about  the  weather,  or  the 
pleasure  they  had  both  taken  in  each 
other’s  works.  But  not  feeling  myself  to 
be  either  I  trembled  as  I  gabbled  through 
the  inevitable  compliments.  He  received 
my  compliments  coldly  ;  so  coldly  that 
my  flesh  began  to  creep,  and  I  felt  that 
there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  I  was  a  fool. 

Zola  was  not  then  what  he  is  now,  a 
gracious,  kindly  man,  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  every  one  who  chooses  to  call 
on  him,  and  answering  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions.  He  was  then  the  iconoclast,  the 
idol-breaker,  a  sort  of  bear  who  hid  him¬ 
self  in  a  cave  and  cursed  the  universe, 
who  bade  all  comers  begone,  and  was 
personally  known  only  to  half  a  dozen 
friends.  Zola  did  not  then  know  how  to 
receive  commonplace  compliments,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  frigid  indifference 
with  which  he  received  mine.  From  the 
fearless  attacks  on  the  Academy  and 
the  best-established  reputations  which  I 
used  to  read  in  the  Voltane ;  from  the 
large-heartedness  of  his  appreciations, 
and  sympathy  for  all  that  was  new,  I  had 
imagined  a  quick  responsive  nature,  kind 
to  excess,  with  hands  extended  in  bene- 
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volent  gesture  to  all  who  wanted  help. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  my 
imaginings  than  the  reality  which  lay 
on  the  sofa,  fixing  his  glasses  from  time 
to  time  on  his  short  and  strangely  square- 
cut  nose.  I  expected  every  moment 
that  I  should  be  asked  to  leave.  I  had 
tried  flattery  ;  it  had  failed  ;  it  fell  like 
water  on  granite,  and  in  febrile  eagerness 
I  sought  for  some  subject  of  conversation 
that  might  interest  him. 

The  power  that  the  circulating  libraries 


face.  “  Ah  !  he’s  beginning  to  see  that  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  after  all.”  In  the 
course  of  my  explanation  I  was  lucky  to 
drop  some  remarks  disparaging  Protest¬ 
antism  as  an  artistic  influence.  The  effect 
was  magical.  “  What  you  say,”  said  the 
great  man,  “is  extremely  interesting.  I 
have  written  an  article  on  the  influence  of 
Protestantism  on  art — it  will  appear  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  Figaro.  Protestantism  has 
never  produced  great  art.  Milton  is  the  one 
great  Protestant  writer  ;  the  Elizabethans 


exercised  on  literature  pestered  my  mind  a 
good  deal  at  that  time,  and  I  made  post 
haste  for  it,  seizing  the  first  transitional 
phrase,  heedless  of  the  ruts  and  difficulties 
with  which  the  way  was  beset.  “  Shall  I 
be  turned  out  before  I  get  there  ?  ”  I  asked 
myself.  Enfin  I  had  got  there  before  the 
terrible  man  on  the  sofa  had  rung  for  the 
servant  ;  and  in  a  great  hurry  I  explained 
the  position  of  the  novelist  in  England,  and 
was  soon  rewarded,  by  signs  of  awaken¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  granite,  stoical 


Shakespeare  and  Jonson  lived  before 
Protestantism  had  taken  hold  of  the 
national  spirit,  the  genius  of  the  nation,” 
and  so  on. 

The  conversation  then  became  friendly 
and  pleasant.  Zola  asked  me  about 
Eliot.  Which  did  I  think  her  best  book  ? 
What  French  writer  is  she  most  like? 
I  felt  this  to  be  a  “  poser,”  and  fearful  of 
losing  my  newly-acquired  reputation,  I 
answered  that  I  could  think  of  no  one  to 
compare  her  with.  The  conversation 
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paused  a  moment,  and  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure  Zola  began  to  tell  me 
about  the  novel  he  was  then  writing.  I 
must  have  stayed  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  fearing  to  outstay  my 
welcome,  I  bade  the  master  good-bye.  He 
took  me  downstairs,  talking  all  the  time. 
He  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him 
agair,  Then  I  knew  I  had  made  a  friend. 
“  I  have  made  a  friend,”  I  repeated  to 
myself  as  the  carriage  rolled  through  the 
green  French  country.  My  eyes  noted 
the  flat,  green,  French  country  ;  the 
mystery  of  the  long,  low  horizon  ;  the 
poplars  pointing  to  the  first  stars.  A 
train  shrieked  through  the  vibrating  soli¬ 
tude.  “  I  have  made  a  friend,”  I  repeated, 
as  I  listened  to  the  distant  rattle.  And 
as  the  rattle  died  away  in  faint  echoes, 
consumed  one  by  one  in  the  dusky  night 
of  the  long,  low  French  plain,  I 
said,  “Yes,  he  is  the  very  man  I  had 
imagined  from  reading  his  articles. 
The  clear,  well-balanced  mind,  .the  kind, 
sympathetic  nature,  passionate  in  his 
convictions,  loyal  to  his  opinions.  A 
little  roughness  at  first — possibly  what  I 
mistook  for  roughness  was  mere  shy¬ 
ness  ;  besides  it  can’t  be  amusing  to  be 
told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a  great 
writer.  I  should  not  like  it  myself.” 

Years  passed.  I  had  written  many 
books  ;  the  Mummer's  Wife  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  it  had  been  published  in 
the  Voltaire  and  the  Vie  Populaire ;  Char- 
pentier  was  about  to  issue  it  in  book  form. 
Zola  had  promised  to  write  a  preface. 
The  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man  was 
appearing  in  La  Revue  Lndependante,  and 
the  report  had  gone  forth  that  the  next 
number  would  contain  a  scathing  attack 
on  La  Terre.  I  wrote  to  Zola  to  say 
that  this  was  not  so.  I  proposed  to 
come  and  spend  Monday  with  him.  “On 
Monday  morning  you  will  receive  the  new 
number  of  the  Revue ,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  breakfast.”  I 
knew  that  the  number  contained — well, 
some  frivolous  remarks  about  naturalism  ; 
these  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  explain 
away  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease,  so 
I  called  on  my  way  for  the  faithful  Alexis — 
bulky  Alexis’s  pacific  temperament  would 
serve  as  a  shelter,  as  something  to  fall 
back  upon  when  the  discussion  became 
strained.  However  happily  it  might  end, 
I  felt  that  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
moments  when —I  don’t  think  I  finished 
the  sentence  at  the  time  ;  I  will  not  seek 
to  do  so  now. 

Medan  is  about  a  mile  from  the  rail¬ 


way  station.  Our  walk  lay  along  the  river 
banks — thick  green  banks  that  unrolled 
like  green  ribbons  as  we  sauntered  along 
talking  of  our  books.  The  green  French 
country  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine 
like  a  living  creature,  and  I  took  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure  in  the  poplars  growing 
so  tall  and  straight  out  of  the  plain,  and 
the  white  clouds  hanging  between  the 
trees.  And  when  remembrance  of  Zola 
interrupted  my  reveries,  I  told  Alexis 
exactly  what  I  had  written,  and  the  dear 
fellow  assured  me  that  Zola  could  not 
take  offence  at  such  light  criticism. 

“Yes,  Alexis,”  I  said,  “but  you 
always  say  what  is  agreeable,  to  hear.” 

Zola  was  lying  on  the  sofa  by  the 
window  reading  the  review.  After  a  few 
words  of  greeting,  he  said  : 

“  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  write  the  preface. 
You  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
do  so.” 

And  when  subjected  to  close  critical  ex¬ 
amination  the  phrases  I  had  used  proved  to 
be  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  discussion  was  painful, 
and  the  breakfast  bell  was  a  welcome 
relief.  “It  is  over  at  last,”  I  said 
to  myself,  but  to  my  horror,  as  if  answer¬ 
ing  my  thought,  the  master  said  “  We  are 
going  down  to  breakfast  now,  but  after 
breakfast  we  will  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  ;  I  will  read  the  passages  aloud 
to  you.”  “  Good  heavens,”  I  thought,  “I 
wish  I  hadn’t  come.” 

After  breakfast  Zola,  Alexis,  and 
myself,  went  for  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
We  discussed  the  subjects  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  then  Zola  said  : 

“  I  think  we’ll  go  upstairs  now.” 

He  led  the  way,  I  followed,  feeling  very 
much  as  I  used  to  feel  at  school  when 
I  had  been  ordered  a  flogging.  The 
master  lay  on  the  sofa.  I  took  a  small 
chair  ;  he  said  : 

“  You’ll  be  more  comfortable  in  a  larger 
one.” 

The  passages  were  already  marked, 
and  they  were  read  out  to  me  in  a  lowr 
and  deliberate  voice.  I  listened  carefully, 
thinking  w'hat  was  the  best  defence  to 
set  up.  Zola  commented  on  every  fresh 
sarcasm. 

“  How  can  I  write  your  preface  after 
that.  ...  I  want  to,  you  know,  but  I 
ask  you,  how  can  I  ?  Listen.” 

“  Don’t  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  that 
that  book  is  not  my  real  opinion  about 
life  and  things,  but  rather  an  attempt  to 
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reduce  to  words  the  fugitive  imaginings 
of  my  mind,  its  intimate  working,  its 
distracting  buzz,  its  shifting  colour  ?  Has 
it  never  come  to  you  to  think  differently 
about  things,  to  find  your  mind  in  a 
ferment  of  contradiction  ?  ” 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  do  not  change  my 
opinions  easily.  There  is  Alexis  (he 
was  indeed  there,  round  as  a  barrel,  with 
the  inevitable  cigar  between  his  teeth),  I 
have  known  Alexis  these  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  I  think  of  him  to-day  exactly 
as  I  always  thought  of  him  ;  with  me  an 
opinion  is  like  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  ; 
it  is  moved  with  difficulty.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  the  passages  you  have 
just  read  are  from  a  chapter  entitled  ‘  La 
synthase  de  la  Nouvelle  Ath£nes,’  and 
must  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  various  rates  who  assemble 
there.” 

“  I  will  admit  that  as  a  legitimate 
defence,  but  you  see  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  cafe  coincide  exactly  with  those 
which  you  express  yourself  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  book.” 

So  I  had  to  fall  back  on  the  original 
defence  that  a  man’s  fugitive  contradictory 
thinking  should  not  be  taken  for  the 
opinions  which  he  holds  by  and  abides 
by.  “  How  often  do  we  hear  Christians 
make  jokes  against  Christianity?”  I 
thought  the  argument  specious,  but 
Zola  did  not  notice  it,  he  continued 
reading. 

“  After  what  you  have  written  about 
Goncourt,”  he  said,  “  you  never  can  go  to 
his  house  again.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  ;  he  is  not  a  friend.” 

“The  disciples,  the  childish  vanity,  the 
bric-&-brac,  even  an  accusation  of  making 
copy  out  of  his  brother’s  corpse  :  tout  est 
l a ,  rien  ne  manque.  What  you  say  of  me 
is  nothing  compared  to  what  you  say  of 
Goncourt.” 

I  hastened  to  concur  with  this  opinion, 
but  Zola  was  not  to  be  wheedled. 

“No,  my  dear  friend,”  he  said  gravely 
and  sadly,  “  you  do  not  call  your  book 
Memoires  efun  jeune  Anglais.  You  say  Con¬ 
fession  d' un  jeu?ie  Anglais.,  and  when  we  use 
the  word  confession  we  mean  that  we  are 
at  last  going  to  tell  the  truth.  ...  ail  I 
said  before  was  false,  now  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  truth.  I  have  gone  through  these 
pages,  calling  attention  to  the  expressions 
used,  not  because  I  am  angry,  but  because 
I  want  to  convince  you  that  you  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  a  pre¬ 
face  to  your  Mummer' s  Wife.  What  you 
think  of  me  does  not  affect  me.  No,  I 


won’t  say  that.  We  are  old  friends.  What 
you  say  about  me  does  affect  me.  I 
mean  that  nothing  that  you  can  say  can 
affect  my  position.  .  .  .  You  admit  in 
your  book  that  you  owe  your  first  in¬ 
spiration  to  me.  I  am  proud  that  this  is 
so,  and  thank  you  for  saying  it.  I’m 
sorry  you  have  changed  your  opinions,  but 
after  all,  it  is  the  eternal  law— children 
devour  their  fathers.  I  make  no  com¬ 
plaint,  nature  has  willed  it  so.” 

I  remember  how  he  spoke  these  words, 
sadly,  as  he  walked  across  the  room. 


M.  ZOLA  IN  HIS  WALKING  COSTUME  AT  MEDAN. 

The  twilight  was  gathering,  the  great 
furniture  loomed  up  like  shadows.  1  here 
were  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  never  had  I  felt 
so  distinct  a  sensation  of  my  inferiority  ; 
the  man  was  great  in  simplicity  ;  the 
man  is  greater  than  his  books ;  and 
that  is  a  great  deal,  for  he  has  written 
some  very  fine  books. 

I  have  told  the  story  of  these  two 
meetings  with  some  levity,  but  I  was 
deeply  moved  at  the  time,  and  beneath 
the  smile  on  my  lips  I  am  troubled  even 
now.  .  .  .  And  how  Alexis  lectured  me 
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as  we  walked  through  the  solitary 
country,  the  moon  whitening  the  roadway 
in  front  of  us. 

Alexis  had  devoted  months  to  the 
correction  of  the  translation  that  Char- 
pentier  was  about  to  issue.  “  C’est 


was  shining  upon  it.  The  effect  was,  I 
swear  to  you,  divinely  beautiful ;  and  all 
the  while  I  thought  of  Zola’s  last  words, 
as  he  bade  me  good-bye.  “I  hope  you 
understand,”  he  said,  “  that  our  personal 
relations  are  the  same  as  they  always 


m.  zola’s  bedroom  at  medan. 


Charpentier  que  va  boire  un  bouillon.  Mi  lie 
fra?ics  de  corrections .”  I  did  not  listen.  The 
gray  green  French  country  stretched  out 
before  me,  flat  and  dim.  On  a  rising 
ground  there  was  a  dark  mass  of  trees, 
beyond  it  a  poplar  striking  out  of  the  long 
plain  ;  there  was  some  mist  and  the  moon 


were,-"  only  you  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  write  the  preface.” 

At  this  time  Zola  was  a  fat  man. 
Soon  alter  he  became  a  thin  one.  By 
abstaining  from  drink  at  his  meals  he 
reduced  his  weight  thirty-six  French 
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pounds  in  two  months.  He  seemed  to  have 
accepted  Balzac’s  maxim  that  the  elegance 
of  life  exists  mainly  in  the  waist.  As  his 
waist  narrowed  his  manner  ot  life  became 
more  expansive.  No  longer  is  he  the 
recluse  of  Medan  ;  he  has  added  a  tower  to 
his  country  house — with  what  intention  I 
never  fully  understood  ;  and  he  lives  in  a 
spacious  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Bruxelles, 
which  he  has  furnished  with  oak  carvings, 
tapestries,  portraits  of  archbishops,  and 
wrought  iron  railings.  A  plaster  cast 
of  the  Venus  de  Milo  stands  on  the 
balustrade  that  circles  the  staircase. 
This  confusion  of  taste  seems  to  me  to 
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with  the  acquisition  of  a  waist  and  much 
general  bric-a-brac ,  a  definite  mental 
change  has  come  upon  Zola.  I  once 
heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  give  a 
ball.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  carried  the 
project  into  execution.  However  this 
may  be,  his  house  has  for  the  last  three 
years  been  open  to  visitors,  and  he  has 
answered  the  ten  thousand  heterogeneous 
questions  that  the  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  interviewers  have  put  to  him 
with  unfailing  urbanity,  and  I  am  bound 
to  admit  with  extraordinary  common 
sense. 

His  mind  is  not  as  intense  and  penetrat- 
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be  representative  of  the  owner’s  mind,  a 
mind  that  would  embrace  life  and  art  in 
their  entirety,  who  grasps  like  a  giant, 
and  out  of  whose  enormous  grasp  a  good 
deal  slips. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great 
writer  should  be  learned  in  curios,  there 
are  many  why  he  should  not.  The 
greatest  do  not  care  much  about  such 
things.  Manet  lived  all  his  life  amid 
the  red  plush  of  an  hotel  meuble ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  spoken 
of  Zola’s  furniture  (has  it  not  been 
described  by  reporters  and  reproduced 
in  photography  in  every  illustrated 
periodical  ?)  if  it  had  not  been  that, 


ing  as  Tourgueneff’s,  but  it  looks  with  ad¬ 
mirable  lucidity  over  a  wide  surface,  and 
he  can  answer  the  most  foolish  questions 
reasonably.  An  elderly  lady’s  apple-cart 
has  been  upset  in  the  Place  Cliche,  and  a 
reporter  calls  on  Zola  for  his  opinion. 
He  says  that  he  has  no  precise  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  apples,  but  he 
believes  that  apple  growing  is  a  very 
large  industry  in  the  north  of  France. 
If  the  apple-sellers  of  Montmartre  are 
prevented  from  exposing  their  wares  for 
sale  the  liberty  of  the  individual  is  called 
into  question,  and  a  very  large  and  im¬ 
portant  industry  is  possibly  affected.  At 
the  sameffime  the  streets  cannot - and 
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so  on.  But  even  these  platitudes  he  will 
relieve  with  some  touch  of  rare  sense.  This 
touch  I  have  left  out,  it  is  the  incommuni¬ 
cable  secret  of  his  genius.  But  if  any 
reader  of  this  article  should  desire  to  hear 
Zola  talk  I  will  recommend  him  to  a  book 
called  Enquete  Litteraire  by  Jules  Huret. 
Huret’s  interview  with  Zola  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  piece  of  literature.  In  this  interview 
we  perceive  as  we  should  in  long 
intercourse  with  Zola  himself  that  his 
genius  is  but  the  triumph  and  apotheosis 
of  common  sense.  For  his  genius  is  wing¬ 
less,  it  never  rises  towards  the  stars  ;  it 
maintains  itself  at  wrhat  I  may  term  a 
level  of  superior  mediocrity  ;  and  it  is 
with  him  always,  on  small  as  on  great 
occasions.  Take  his  answer  to  an  inter¬ 
viewer  who  called  on  him  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  Zola  had  arrived  late  the  night 
before,  and  had  only  just  got  out  of  bed. 
The  question  was  “  What  are  your  im¬ 
pressions  of  London  ?  ”  The  answer  was, 
“  My  first  impression  of  London  was  of 
an  excellent  appetite.  The  train  was  late, 
and  we  did  not  dine  until  nine  o’clock,  but 
we  dined  excellently  well.  ”  Is  it  possible  to 
answer  a  foolish  question  more  sensibly? 

I  said  just  now  that  Zola’s  vision  of 
life  was  not  so  penetrating,  intense,  or 
subtle  as  TourguenefT’s.  It  is  radically 
different.  Zola’s  mind  is  patriarchal  ;  he 
is  an  old  world  hero,  a  patriarch  belated 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  Abraham 
himself,  encamped  amid  his  flocks,  herds, 
and  numerous  servitude,  saw  and  thought 
more  simply  than  he  does.  There  are 
hackney  carriages,  washerwomen,  and 
chassepots,  in  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series,  but  these  are  merely  adventitious 
attractions  which  in  no  way  affect  the 
general  character  of  the  work.  Hugo  is 
said  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  world  poets  ; 
but  the  real  difference  between  Hugo  and 
Zola  is  that  one  could  and  the  other  cannot 
write  verse.  Take  from  Hugo  his  genius 
for  versification,  and  you  would  get  a 
novelist  who  would  have  produced  a  set 
of  novels  very  similar  to  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series.  It  would  have  been 
in  twenty  volumes,  possibly  in  more,  and 
would  have  sold  as  largely.  Robbed  of 
his  versification  Hugo  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  hackney  carriages  and  the 
washerwomen.  He  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  And  both  men  saw  life  from  the 
outside,  and  their  tendency  was  to  ex- 
aggerate  the  outside.  Still  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  work  would  have  differed  from 
the  Rougon-Macquart.  Hugo  was  more 
naturallv  an  artist  than  Zola.  His  im¬ 


agination  was  rarer  but  it  was  not  more 
powerful  nor  more  fecund.  Zola’s  imagi¬ 
nation  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  found  expression  in  literature. 
Think,  you  who  have  read  the  twenty 
volumes,  of  the  hundreds  of  places  he 
has  shown  you  and  familiarised  you  with 
even  as  you  are  familiar  wflth  the  room  you 
live  in.  Can  you  not  see  incestuous  Renee 
dreaming  in  her  yellow  boudoir,  or 
feverishly  flung  on  the  wolf-skins  under 
the  malign  shade  of  tropical  plants  in 
the  great  conservatory  ?  Are  not  the 
market-places  in  your  mind — the  tin  roofs 
for  ever  silhouetting  against  the  pale 
sky,  the  smell  of  fish  and  the  hundred 
colours  of  the  fish  ;  the  vaults  where  the 
children  roll  amid  the  feathers,  and  the 
scene  where  they  chop  the  pigeons’  heads, 
disputing  how  many  so-and-so  can  bleed 
in  an  hour.  And  how  intimately  conscious 
we  are  of  the  great  garden  of  the  Pradou 
and  the  adorable  death  of  Albine,  who  dies 
asphyxiated  by  the  flowers  with  which  she 
has  filled  the  room  ;  the  enumeration  of 
the  flowers  ;  the  evocation  of  an  orchestra 
of  scents,  for  every  scent  recalls  the  sound 
of  an  instrument ;  and  the  last  phrase  : 
“Albine  dies  in  a  supreme  hiccup  of 
flowers.”  How  wonderful ! 

The  modes  of  life,  the  trades,  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  human  animal  gains  his 
livelihood.  Do  we  not  all  remember  the 
gold  chain  makers  in  Assommoir ,  and  the 
vestment  makers  in  Le  Reve  ?  In  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames  the  work  of  every 
employe  is  explained  ;  the  phenomena  of 
each  passing  hour  is  revealed  to  us. 
Germinal  is  full  of  every  detail  of  mining 
life,  the  ropes,  the  pulleys,  the  furnaces, 
the  pumps,  the  trucks,  the  horses — but  I 
must  stay  my  pen,  or  this  article  will 
degenerate  into  a  mere  catalogue. 

But  has  Zola  furnished  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  evocation  of  the  externals  of 
human  life  with  human  souls?  Has  he 
created  characters  that  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  Balzac’s  ?  Zola’s 
evocation  of  souls  is  slight,  nearly  always 
fragmentary  and  shadowy.  A  soul  haunts 
in  Gervaise,  and  Coupeau  too  has  a  soul, 
and  through  his  numberless  pages  a  fewr 
shades  flit,  vaguely  recognisable  as  human 
souls.  That  is  all.  In  the  line  of  souls 
Gervaise  is  his  greatest  achievement; 
and  that  is  why  I  place  the  Assommoir 
above  all  his  other  books.  There  are 
other  reasons.  When  he  wrote  the 
Assotnmotr  Zola  was,  more  than  he  ever 
was  before,  and  certainly  more  than  he  ever 
was  since,  a  pupil  of  Flaubert.  The  book 
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Is  written  entirely  in  Flaubert’s  manner, 
the  short  sentence  relieved  by  the  pictorial 
epithet.  The  old  masters  thought  that 
originality  was  found  in  individual  feeling 
and  seeing  rather  than  in  mannerism,  and 
as  I  share  their  opinion  I  think  that  it  is 
regrettable  that  Zola  did  not  continue  to 
write  in  the  style  in  which  he  produced  his 
finest  book.  But  the  style  became  too  la¬ 
borious  for  him,  just  as  pre-Raphaelitism 
became  too  laborious  for  Sir  John  Millais. 
There  is  no  need  to  insist  further  on  this 
point.  Love  of  art  for  art’s  sake  was 
never  strong  in  him,  and  when  success 
came  its  place  was  taken  by  the  spirit  of 
conquest.  He  was  nearer  of  kin  to  Attila 
and  to  Tambouriane  than  to  Phidias, 
Raphael  or  Tourgueneff.  He  yielded  to 
his  dream  of  conquest  and  after  the 
Assommoir  his  style  became  looser,  and 
with  every  fresh  book  he  seems  more  and 
more  inclined  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
ease  of  redundant  expression.  There  are 
fine  pages  even  in  his  worst  books,  but  so 
far  as  my  personal  taste  and  interest  are 
engaged  in  his  work  I  would  prefer  to 
receive  revised  editions  of  his  last  works, 
rather  than  the  new  novels  he  contemplates 
writing — Lourdes ,  Paris ,  Rome ,  &c. 

But  it  is  irrelevant  to  ask  Zola  for 
subtlety  of  literary  expression,  or  for 
those  magical  foreshortenings  which  give 
such  inextinguishable  life  to  Thackeray, 
Tolstoi,  and  Tourgueneff  ;  as  well  might 
we  ask  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  for 
these  qualities  in  leading  articles,  dramatic 
notices,  and  reports  of  boat  races.  During 
the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  a  striking 
resemblance  has  grown  up  between  the 
Zola  novel  and  a  popular  newspaper. 
Novel  and  newspaper  seem  to  me  to  stand 
on  the  same  footing;  the  intention  of  both 
||  is  the  same,  and  the  means  employed  are 
the  same.  It  is  true  that  Zola’s  reports 
of  the  Franco-German  war  are  better  done 
than  the  reports  of  war  correspondents  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  ;  it  is  also  true  that 
the  scenery  at  the  Lyceum  is  better  painted 
than  the  scenery  at  the  Surrey,  but  that  is 
hardly  a  reason  for  confusing  a  set  taken 
from  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  with  the 
pictures  of  Turner,  Constable,  andWilson. 
A  theatrical  back-cloth,  however  well 
painted,  can  never  be  a  picture  ;  a  report 
of  a  boat  race,  however  well  written,  can 
never  be  literature  ;  and  we  find  a  like 
difference  between  the  battle-pieces  in 
War  and  Peace  and  those  in  La  Debacle ,  a 
difference  not  of  degree  but  difference  of 
kind.  In  like  manner  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  M.  Zola’s  Commune  and  Flaubert’s 
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description  of  the  revolution  of  ’48  is  not 
a  difference  of  degree  but  of  kind.  So  I 
do  not  argue  with  those  who  confuse  Zola 
with  Flaubert  ;  I  tell  them  flatly  that  they 
have  not  mastered  the  A  B  and  C  of 
literature. 

The  Zola  novel  is  practically  the  daily 
paper.  Zola  has  discovered  a  formula 
which  suits  the  average  man  as  well  as 
the  Daily  Telegraph  or  the  Petit  Journal. 
The  average  man  finds  in. each  novel  the 
same  amount  of  actuality,  the  same  amount 
of  imagination,  the  same  amount  of  love- 
making.  And  Zola  chooses  his  subjects 
not  in  obedience  to  an  artistic  instinct  but 
in  accordance  to  public  taste.  What 
better  subject  than  Lourdes  ?  Three 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  go  there 
yearly.  Every  pilgrim  is  a  certain  reader. 
Protestants  hope  to  find  refutation, 
Catholics  confirmation  of  the  miracles. 
The  afflicted  in  all  countries  are  interested 
in  the  question.  What  an  audience  !  And 
Zola  will  steer  a  middle  course,  just  as  he 
steered  a  middle  course  between  France 
and  Prussia.  I  heard  him  boast,  with¬ 
out  however  perceiving  the  enormous 
artistic  significance  of  what  he  was  saying, 
that  he  had  written  a  French  novel  on  the 
war  without  giving  Prussia  cause  for 
offence.  I  take  it  that  the  sublime  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  true  artist  is  very  different 
from  the  mock  impartiality  of  the  journalist 
who  wants  to  “get  up”  a  controversy. 
The  true  artist  is  void  alike  of  morals, 
patriotism,  politics,  love,  or  hate  ;  he  sees 
life  as  God  sees  it,  without  prejudice  ;  life 
is  for  him — I  think  the  phrase  is  Flaubert’s 
— “  une  hallucination  a  transporter .” 

Zola  told  me  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
calculation  and  that  it  would  take  him 
seven  months  to  write.  That  would 
allow  him  a  fortnight’s  holiday  at 
Christmas.  Five  hundred  pages  in 
seven  months  !  Tolstoi  took  six  years  to 
write  Anna  Kerenine,  ten  to  write  War 
and  Peace.  Flaubert  took  seventeen  years 
to  write  La  Tentation  de  St.  Antoine , 
eight  or  nine  to  write  L' Education  sentitnen- 
tale.  And  seven  or  eight  translators  are 
already  at  work  turning  this  very  journal¬ 
istic  novel  into  as  many  languages  ;  it 
will  appear  in  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr. 
Bennett  paid  a  thousand  pounds  tor  the 
serial  rights  ;  but  adequate  information 
regarding  the  various  forms  and  languages 
in  which  this  book  will  appear  in  would 
be  the  subject  of  an  article  of  biblio¬ 
graphy.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  will 
bring  Zola  something  like  ^4,000  before 
it  reaches  Charpentier.  In  book  form  it 
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will  then  be  read  by  the  whole  world. 
Perhaps  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
favour  of  men  of  letters,  but  their  number 
is  so  small  that  the  abstention  will  not 
materially  affect  the  sale.  If  the  book 
does  not  sell  300,000  copies  it  is  a  failure, 
and  if  the  book  on  the  Russian  alliance 
which  will  follow  it  does  not  sell  half  a 


million  it  will  be  a  failure.  Did  any  great 
writer  ever  see  literature  from  this  point 
of  view  before  ? 

The  idea  of  conquest  seems  inherent  in 
Zola.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  he  wrote 
a  book  called  Le  Conquete  de  Plassant.  The 
idea  of  conquest  cropped  up  again  in 
L  CEuvre ,  and  this  time  it  was  Paris 
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that  was  conquered.  Now  it  seems 
that  Zola  meditates  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  He  came  to  England  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  journalists  ; 
rockets  were  let  off  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  trumpets  were  blown  in  his 
honour  at  the  Mansion  House.  The 
pretext  was  literature,  the  real  reason  was 
worship  of  the  golden  calf ;  and  Zola  has 
profited  by  the  circumstance  to  extend  his 
connection.  He  will  probably  proceed  on 
a  similar  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  (it  has 
already  been  spoken  of)  ;  he  may  even 
visit  America.  Why  not?  There  are 
sixty  millions  in  the  United  States  who 
through  the  medium  of  translation  may 
read  the  Rougoti  Macquart.  The  news¬ 
papers  reported  that  Madame  Zola,  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  length  of  our  London  suburbs 
said,  “This  is  a  town  that  would  suit 
you,  Emile.”  Every  house  represented  to 
her  the  possible  sale  of  a  novel,  Charpentier 
edition,  three  francs  fifty.  If  you  were 
to  tell  Zola  that  your  concierge  had  not 
heard  his  name  he  would  feel  much  dis¬ 
couraged.  He  would  inquire  if  there 
were  a  concierges'  guild,  and  would  arrange 
to  address  a  meeting.  Napoleon  looked 
upon  every  man  who  was  not  a  soldier 
as  lost  to  France,  so  does  Zola  look  upon 
all  men  who  do  not  read  his  novels.  The 
quality  of  the  work  does  not  concern  him 
any  more  than  the  quality  of  the  draperies, 
the  carved  wood-work,  and  the  iron 
railings  with  which  he  has  furnished  his 
house.  The  iron  railings  may  not  be 
finely  wrought,  but  they  photograph  just 
as  the  finest  specimens  of  mediaeval  handi¬ 
craft  ;  and  the  photographs  inspire  in  the 
ignorant  awe  of  a  literature  which  is 
carried  on  among  so  much  luxury.  In 
these  photographs  Zola  leans  pensively 
over  his  writing-table  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  table  is  not  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
from  the  expression  on  the  face  whether 
the  brain  is  engaged  on  a  work  like  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  or  on  a  work  like 
La  Terre. 

Literature  has  long  ceased  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Zola’s,  but  every  interviewer 
is  received,  and  the  afternoon  passes 
in  gabbling  on  topics  of  the  hour. 
Chinamen,  Peruvians,  Esquimaux,  all 
and  sundry,  are  granted  audience.  Some 
account  of  himself,  some  translation  of 
his  works,  must  appear  in  every  written 
dialect.  To  discover  a  dialect  not  yet 
reduced  to  written  characters,  and  to 
arrange  that  the  first  printed  work  in 
that  dialect  should  be  a  translation  of  the 
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Rougon-Macquart  series,  that  would  be 
fame  !  A  paragraph  on  the  subject  would 
go  the  round  of  the  newspapers.  The 
translator  from  Thibet  must  be  con¬ 
ciliated,  and  M.  Bruneau  comes  in  with 
the  score  of  the  music  he  has  just 
written  for  one  of  the  novels.  The 
gentleman  from  Paraguay  starts  up  and 
proposes  to  do  the  opera  into  the  language 
spoken  in  his  country  ;  the  Thibetan 
might  do  the  same.  Bruneau  and  Zola 
put  their  heads  together.  Hurrah  !  an¬ 
other  outlet  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  terms  of  the  contract  are  discussed. 
Only  the  other  day,  in  an  article  on  the 
lyrical  drama,  after  coupling  Wagner  and 
Bruneau  together,  he  explained  that  he 
would  do  for  the  lyrical  drama  what  he 
has  failed  to  do  for  his  novels — namely, 
to  furnish  it  with  human  characters  ;  and 
when  he  has  done  this  “  the  colossal 
Wagner  will  grow  pale  on  the  high 
pedestal  of  his  symbols.”  Zola  believes 
that  young  French  composers  have  not 
written  great  music  because  their  libretti 
are  not  sufficiently  human.  In  a  word, 
imagines  himself  writing  various  libretti, 
to  which  the  young  French  composers  will 
add  a  little  music,  as  cream  is  added  to 
inarasques.  If  a  man  will  speak  on  all 
subjects,  the  time  ’comes  when  he  will 
talk  nonsense.  I  am  afraid  that  time 
has  come  for  Zola. 

The  conquest  of  the  world  by  litera¬ 
ture  !  Search  the  insane  brains  of  the 
entire  family,  tante  Dide  included,  and 
you  will  not  find  a  more  insane  idea  than 
this.  Mr.  Stead  may  have  cherished 
some  such  notion,  but  he  hoped  to  realise 
it  by  means  of  the  newspaper.  But  to 
conquer  the  world  by  means  of  novels, 
works  of  art — think  of  it !  The  great 
Flaubert  would  have  raised  his  arms  and 
roared,  “  C'est  gigantesque ;  c'est  gigant- 
esque  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  desire  of  gold  for  its  own  sake 
is  comprehensible  in  a  way  ;  the  desire 
to  make  money  for  the  sake  of  children 
is  easily  comprehensible,  and  it  is  possible 
to  sympathise  with  Rossini,  who,  when 
he  had  made  sufficient  income,  declined 
to  write  another  note  of  music,  saying 
that  henceforth  he  intended  to  live  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  table  and  conversation 
with  his  friends.  But  Zola’s  case  is  not 
one  of  these.  He  has  no  love  of  money  ; 
he  has  squandered  all  he  made  on  vulgar 
decoration  and  absurd  architecture.  The 
pleasures  of  life  bore  him  exceedingly, 
so  he  says,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he 
has  not  acquainted  himself  with  them. 
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Of  the  pleasures  of  art  he  is  equally 
ignorant.  His  youth  was  beset  with 
difficulties,  sufficient,  be  it  admitted  to 
his  credit,  to  conquer  all  but  the  most 
resolute.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was 
obliged  to  support  himself.  When  he 
was  three-or  four-and-twenty  he  wrote  for 
four  hours  every  morning  at  a  novel,  and 
every  afternoon  he  wrote  an  article  for  a 
newspaper.  Those  who  have  felt  the 
shackles  of  a  weekly  article  while  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  work  of  the  imagination  will 
appreciate  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  which 
Zola  bore  for  years  unflinchingly.  But 
though  we  may  appear  to  conquer  circum¬ 
stances,  we  are  in  the  end  conquered  by 
circumstances.  In  Zola’s  youth  there  was 
little  time  for  reflection  or  study.  He  was 
only  able  to  catch  the  few  ideas  abroad  in 
his  day  as  they  passed  him,  and  being  a  man 
of  genius  he  absorbed  them  triumphantly. 
He  read  his  contemporaries,  Flaubert, 
Goncourt,  Maupassant  ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  platform  whence  he  might  preach 
his  doctrine,  he  was  obliged  to  read  Balzac 
and  Hugo.  But  with  the  heart  of  French 
literature,  Bossuet,  St.  Simon,  and  La 
Bruyere,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  possesses 
any  more  than  the  very  slightest  acquaint¬ 
anceship.  Into  neither  life  nor  art  has  he 
ever  entered  profoundly.  He  has  ob¬ 
served  the  movement  of  things  and  not 
the  things  themselves.  His  long  friendship 
with  Manet  only  enabled  him  to  imagine 
that  hollow  abortion  Claude  Lantier  ;  and 
we  gather  how  much  he  understood  of  his 
friend’s  genius  from  the  statement  which  I 
once  heard  him  make  :  “  Claude  Lantier  est 
autrement  gra?id  que  Manet  /”  and  when  I 
spoke  of  Degas  he  said  :  ilJe  ne puis  accepter 
u 71  homme  comme  grand  artist  qui  s' 'efiferme 
toute  sa  vie  pour  dessiner  u?ie  danse  use.”  This 
appreciation  of  the  two  great  artists 
shows  how  constitutionally  incapable  he  is 
to  understand  rare  and  beautiful  form  ; 
his  mind  instinctively  demands  size. 
Claude  Lantier  painted  enormous  can¬ 
vases — that  is  why  he  was  autrement  que 
Manet ;  and  the  Coliseum  is  greater  than 
the  Parthenon  because  it  is  bigger. 

We,  his  true  friends,  his  true  admirers  ; 
we,  who  hailed  the  Assonimoir  as  a 
masterpiece,  despite  the  clamour  of  an 
indignant  world  ;  we,  who  in  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  our  desire  of  genius,  saw  in  it  a 
sublimation,  an  apotheosis  of  Flaubert — 
for  we  knew  how  adverse  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  work  had 
been  produced  ;  we  knew  too  the  noble 
simplicity  of  purpose  which  animated 


the  man  ;  we  knew  too  how  separated 
he  was  from  the  temptations  which 
conspire  against  the  realisation  of  ar¬ 
tistic  work,  and  carried  away,  too,  by 
the  extreme  sanity  of  the  ideas  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  conversation  with  us  ; 
we  hugged  the  belief,  now  that  the  one 
thing  necessary  had  come  into  his  life 
—freedom  from  pecuniary  anxieties — that 
he  would  read  and  think  and  travel,  above 
all,  that  he  would  refrain  from  constant 
production,  that  instead  of  one  year  he 
would  give  three  or  four  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  writing  of  each  book  ;  in  a 
word,  that  he  would  cultivate  that  quality, 
which  we  knew  was  lacking  in  him, 
refinement  of  thought  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  literary  expression.  How  have  our 
hopes  been  justified  ?  What  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  has  not  fallen  upon  us? 
What  have  we  witnessed  ?  The  building 
of  ridiculous  towers  at  M^dan,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  hideous  decorations,  the  arrival 
of  translators  from  Paraguay,  and  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  honour  of  La  Tewe , 
La  Debacle ,  L' Arge7it ,  and  Dr.  Pascal. 
And  we  are  menaced  now  by  a  novel  on 
Lourdes,  which  is  to  be  written  in  seven 
months,  by  a  novel  on  Rome,  and  by 
another  on  the  Russian  Alliance  ;  and  the 
man  who,  for  a  brief  moment,  we  be¬ 
lieved  would  write  the  great  prose  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  see  chained 
more  tightly  to  his  desk  than  ever,  ac¬ 
complishing  this  disastrous  work  in  fever 
heat.  Why  should  he  work  in  this  way 
for  the  sake  of  Deek’s  china,  iron  work 
from  the  Villette,  and  modern  Italian 
decorations  ?  And  we  ask  ourselves  what 
will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  In  Le  Ventre 
de  Paris  there  is  a  pork  butcher,  who, 
after  having  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
all  his  life,  is  found  dead  sitting  before 
the  table,  son  7iez  dans  le  boudin.  One  of 
these  days  Zola  will  be  found  dead  seated 
at  his  writing  table,  his  nose  in  the  sausage 
meat. 

Zola  has  sacrificed  his  genius  for  the 
sake  of  ephemeral  conquest ;  the  litera¬ 
ture  he  is  now  writing  will  perish  even  as 
a  barbaric  horde  that  overwhelms  civilisa¬ 
tion  for  a  moment,  and  after  some 
rapine  is  driven  back.  For  the  sake  of 
such  conquest,  I  repeat,  Zola  has  sacrificed 
the  joy  of  life  and  the  joy  of  art.  I 
question  myself  for  the  psychological  ex¬ 
planation,  and  the  conclusion  I  arrive 
at  is  that  the  case  of  M.  Zola  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  insanity  of  common  sense. 


A  BRITTANY  BAKER.  —  By  H.  R.  Robertson. 


MY  STEPMOTHER. 


By  JAMES  MORTIMER. 


MY  story  is  not  one  of  yesterday.  It 
is  a  reminiscence  of  long-  ago — 
Eheu  !  fugaces  labuntur  anni  ! — when  I  was 
a  lad  of  eleven  years.  My  father  was  a 
doctor,  and  we  lived  in  an  old-fashioned 
house  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  where  his 
consulting  rooms  and  dispensary  were 
also  situated. 

It  was  in  July,  and  the  school  at  which 
I  was  a  day  pupil — the  institution  would 
now  probably  be  called  an  “  academy  for 
young  gentlemen  ” — was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up  for  the  autumn  holidays. 
One  day,  during  the  morning  recreation, 

I  had  a  boyish  dispute  with  a  school¬ 
fellow,  whose  true  name  was  Joseph 
Cornish,  but  to  whom  we  had  given  the 
nickname  of  “Ginger,”  in  consequence  of 
the  light  carroty  colour  of  his  hair. 

Ginger  was  a  morose,  cross-grained 
boy,  heartily  disliked  by  the  whole  school 
for  his  hang-dog  looks  and  sulky  temper. 

I  have  forgotten  the  cause  of  my  quarrel 
with  him  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer, 
but  I  remember  that  we  speedily  came  to 
blows,  and  after  a  short,  sharp  tussle,  I 
sent  him  sprawling  on  the  ground,  to  the 
undisguised  delight  of  the  onlookers,  who 
shouted  “  Bray- vo  !  little  Carboy!  Serve 
him  right  !  ”  Ginger  gathered  himself  up, 
shook  his  red  mane,  and  scowled  at  me 
threateningly. 

“Never  mind,  Carboy,”  he  snarled. 
“You  have  thrashed  me,  I  own  ;  but  it 
won’t  be  long  before  you  get  a  bigger 
hiding  yourself,  mark  that  ! 

“Not  from  you,  you  coward!”  I  re¬ 
torted  defiantly. 

“Oh,  no,  not  from  me;  oh  dear,  no,” 
he  sneered.  “  But  from  your  stepmother. 
You’ll  soon  have  one,  Carboy,  and  then, 
my  eye  !  won’t  you  get  thumped  !  ” 

“  A  stepmother  !  I’m  going  to  have  a 
stepmother  !  ”  The  bare  idea  of  such  a 
thing  struck  me  as  so  exquisitely  droll, 
that  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

“Oh,  you  laugh  now ,”  said  Ginger 
disdainfully.  “Wait  a  while,  that’s  all! 


You  11  see  !  Your  father  is  going  to  get 
married  again — I  know  what  I’m  talking 
about,  I  do  !  'And  then  you  il  have  a 
stepmother,  the  same  as  me.  She'll  give 
you  beans,  like  mine  does  me.  What  a 
jolly  lark  !  ”  And  his  ugly  freckled  face 
expanded  into  a  fiendish  grin  which  made 
him  look,  if  possible,  uglier  than  ever. 

His  jeers  would  infallibly  have  cost  him 
another  drubbing,  but  just  at  that  moment 
the  school-bell  rang  and  frustrated  my 
bellicose  intentions. 

I  firmly  made  up  my  mind  to  think  no 
more  of  Ginger’s  taunting  words,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  blot  his  sneering 
prophesy  from  my  memory,  the  dismal 
vision  he  had  so  malignantly  conjured  up 
still  clung  to  me.  Everywhere,  sleeping 
or  waking,  at  my  lessons  and  in  my 
leisure  moments,  at  home  or  at  school, 
that  one  horrible  word,  Stepmother,  was 
always  before  my  eyes.  At  last,  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  the  gruesome  spell, 

I  found  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
write  on  my  slate,  on  the  fly  leaves  of  my 
books,  on  the  white  mantelpiece  in  my 
little  room,  inside  the  chest  of  carpenter’s 
tools  my  godmother  had  given  me  for  my 
last  birthday,  on  the  gummed  medicine 
labels  I  furtively  took  from  my  father’s 
surgery  and  stuck  on  disused  blue 
bottles  marked  “  poison  ” — everywhere 
“  Stepmother ! ”  . 

Then,  suddenly,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
prognostications  of  the  diabolical  Ginger, 

I  noticed  certain  occurrences,  which 
appeared  to  my  jaundiced  observation 
alarmingly  suspicious.  For  some  days 
past  an  extraordinary  and  altogether  un¬ 
usual  stir  was  going  on  under  my  good 
father’s  roof.  In  the  first  place  several 
rooms  were  now  opened  for  the  first  time 
since  my  mother’s  death  three  years 
previously.  Margaret,  our  faithful  old 
servant,  who  had  lived  in  my  father’s 
family  long  before  his  marriage,  was 
plunged  in  a  fever  of  excitement  from 
morning  till  night.  With  her  cap  stuck 
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on  the  side  of  her  head  she  rushed  up  and 
down  stairs  twenty  times  a  day,  turning’ 
out  cupboards,  taking  down  curtains, 
pulling  up  carpets,  cleaning  -wardrobes, 
polishing  furniture,  scolding  everybody 
who  crossed  her  path,  and  conducting 


herself  generally  like  an  elderly  female  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  mental  aberration. 
In  the  midst  of  these  strange  portents  the 
surgery  boy,  whose  ears  she  boxed  twice 
a  day  at  least,  and  who  had  never  before 
dared  to  offer  th6  slightest  objection, 


actually  turned  round  and  had  the  audacity 
to  say, 

“  Lor  !  ain’t  I  glad  that  you  won’t  be 
my  missus  much  longer  !  ”  I  know  he 
said  it,  because  I  heard  him  with  my  own 
ears. 

I  confess  that  all 
these  mysterious 
events  greatly  in¬ 
creased  my  uneasiness. 

“  Oh,  if  it  should  be 
true  !  ”  I  whispered  to 
myself  with  a  shudder. 
“  Oh,  if  father  is  really 
going  to  be  so  unkind, 
so  cruel  as  to  give  his 
motherless  little  boy  a 
stepmother  !  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  had  no  experience 
of  stepmothers  —  no 
recollection  of  ever 
having  even  seen  one. 
But  I  had  heard  some 
shocking  stories  of 
their  malevolent  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  though 
I  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Gin¬ 
ger’s  stepmother,  the 
tremendous  knobs  and 
bumps  that  frequently 
ornamented  his  head, 
and  which  he  assured 
the  boys  were  her 
savage  handiwork, 
were  all  the  corrobora¬ 
tion  I  required  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  small 
boys  and  stepmothers 
were  much  of  the 
nature  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  and  totally 
irreconcilable. 

How  well  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  particularly 
restless  night,  during 
which  I  dreamed  that 
I  had  a  stepmother 
who  inflicted  hideous 
tortures  upon  my 
wretched  anatomy, 
sometimes  raising  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  my 
head  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  formidable  pestle  to  be 
found  in  the  surgery,  and  at  others 
operating  incisions  in  my  little  arms  and 
legs  with  sharp  knives  and  needle-pointed 
lancets,  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose 
from  my  father’s  case  of  instruments,  and 
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threatening  me  with  instant  annihilation 
if  I  dared  to  complain  to  him  of  her  in¬ 
human  barbarity.  The  next  morning, 
weary  and  miserable,  I  trudged  mourn¬ 
fully  off  to  school,  leaving  my  breakfast 
almost  untasted,  and  as  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  as  a  boy  of  eleven  could  be  that 
life  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  that  to 
be  dead  must  be  something  quite  sooth¬ 
ing  and  delightful. 

I  was  dragging  my  way  slowly  along 
the  street  in  this  dejected  frame  of  mind, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  my  father’s  name 
pronounced  by  one  of  two  persons  walk¬ 
ing  just  in  front  of  me. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  speaker,  whom  I  at 
once  recognised  as  our  near  neighbour, 
Mr.  Burroughs,  the  solicitor.  “Yes,  it’s 
settled,  I  understand  ;  Dr.  Carboy  is 
going  to  marry  a  second  wife.” 

Had  I  been  suddenly  struck  by 
lightning  I  could  not  have  been  more 
paralysed  than  I  was  for  a  moment  by 
these  appalling  words.  My  heart 
stood  still,  I  gasped  for  breath  and 
clung  to  a  railing  nearby,  or  I  should 
have  fallen  prostrate.  Fortunately,  I 
was  unobserved  by  Mr.  Burroughs 
or  his  friend,  who  walked  on,  con¬ 
tinuing  their  gossip,  of  which  I  heard 
no  more.  But  I  had  heard  enough — 
more  than  enough.  Ginger,  then, 
the  detested  Ginger,  had  spoken 
the  truth  !  My  father  was  about  to 
marry  again  and  I  should  have  a 
stepmother  !  Oh,  now  I  must  know 
the  worst  !  Off  I  ran  as  fast  as  my 
trembling  legs  could  carry  me  to 
consult  my  dearest  and  best  friend, 
my  good,  kind  godmother,  who  lived 
with  her  bachelor  brother,  a  surgeon, 
in  Harrington  Square.  To  whom 
in  all  the  wide  world  could  I  pour 
out  my  childish  griefs  if  not  to  her, 
so  loved,  so  tender,  so  trusted  ?  She 
had  been  my  mother’s  schoolmate, 
and,  until  the  day  the  latter  closed 
her  eyes  for  ever,  they  were  bound 
together  in  the  most  affectionate 
friendship.  After  my  mother’s  death, 
all  my  dear  godmother’s  love  and 
solicitude  were  given  to  the  orphan  boy 
left  to  her  devoted  care.  She  was  blind 
to  my  faults,  and  too  often  I  know  I  took 
an  unworthy  advantage  of  her  weakness 
and  indulgence. 

Hurrying  to  the  old  house  in  the 
square,  with  its  vine-covered  balconies,  I 
ran  down  the  area  steps,  and  finding  the 
kitchen  door  '  ajar  I  entered  without 
knocking,  and  burst  like  a  whirlwind  into 
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the  little  room  where  I  felt  sure  of  finding: 
my  godmother  engaged  at  her  morning’s 
avocations.  There  she  was,  indeed,  seated 
at  the  large  French  window  opening  into 
the  garden,  busily  sewing.  My  sudden 
and  abrupt  appearance,  pale  and  out  of 
breath,  gave  her  such  a  start  that  she 
dropped  her  work  on  the  floor,  whilst  my 
friend  Jingles,  the  cat,  who  had  been 


“  ‘LOR  !  ain’t  I  GLAD  THAT  YOU  WON’T  BE  MY 
MISSUS  MUCH  LONGER.’” 


peacefully  dozing  in  the  wicker  easy 
chair,  gave  a  prodigious  bound  into  the 
garden  and  made  good  his  escape  to  the 
top  of  the  arbour,  -his  tail  swollen  to  a 
prodigious  size  and  elevated  at  an  acute 
angle.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have 
roared  with  laughter  at  Jingles  teriified 
gymnastics,  but  alas  !  I  was  not  then 
precisely  in  the  humour  for  merriment. 

“  Goodness  gracious,  Harry  !  ex- 
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claimed  my  godmother,  “  how  you 
frightened  me  !  ”  Then  observing  my 
evident  distress,  she  hastily  added, 
“  Why,  Harry,  what  is  the  matter?  Ah  ! 
I  see !  You  have  been  a  naughty  boy 
again,  and  your  master  has  punished  you. 
Fie  !  Fie  !  you  wicked  child  !  ” 


“  Oh,  godmother  !  ”  I  sobbed  in  broken 
accents,  “you  don’t  know  how  wretched 
1  am!” 

“Why,  what  has  happened?  ”  she 
asked  quickly. 

“  Oh,  godmother,  they  tell  me  papa  is 
going  to  bring  home  a  new  wife.  I 
shall  have  a  stepmother,  who  will  hate 
me  and  beat  me  !  ”  I  burst  into  a  flood  of 


tears,  and  flinging  myself  on  my  knees, 
hid  my  burning  face  in  her  lap. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and 
then  she  raised  me  in  her  arms,  kissed 
my  forehead  and  gently  stroked  my 
hair,  as  she  had  so  often  done  when  I  was 
a  little  child.  Wiping  my  tear-stained 
cheeks,  she  said  softly, 
“Who  told  you  that, 
Harry?” 

“Ginger  said  so — days 
ago,”  I  replied,  “  when  I 
fought  him  at  school.” 

“  How  wrong,”  she  in¬ 
terrupted,  “  to  fight  with 
your  school  companions. 
Besides,  no  doubt  he  only 
said  it  to  tease  you.” 

“Ah,  but  just  now,  in 
the  street,  I  overheard  our 
neighbour,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
talking  about  it,  so  I  came 
at  once  to  you,  godmother, 
to  ask  if  it  is  true.  Oh,  say 
it  isn’t  true,  godmother?  ” 

“  Listen  to  me,  my  dear,” 
she  said  soothingly.  “  Have 
you  confidence  in  my 
word  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  godmother. 
You,  so  good,  so  true.” 

“Well  then,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “dry  your  eyes,  my 
darling  ;  I  promise  you  faith¬ 
fully  that  you  shall  never, 
never  have  a  stepmother.” 

Oh,  the  balm  that  these 
comforting  words  poured 
into  my  heart  !  She  spoke 
so  quietly,  yet  so  firmly, 
that  I  believed  her  on  the 
instant,  and  left  her  quite 
reassured  and  perfectly 
happy.  I  kissed  her  affec¬ 
tionately  and  ran  off  to 
school  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  from  that  moment  my 
trouble  left  me,  like  some 
hideous  nightmare  that 
fades  away  with  the  light 
of  returning  day. 

Soon  after  this  came 
our  annual  examinations,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  *  of  prizes,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  school  for  the  long  autumn  vaca¬ 
tion.  That  same  evening  my  father 
sent  for  me  to  the  surgery,  and  in¬ 
formed  me,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
that  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  progress 
I  was  making,  and  felt  so  proud  of  the 
nice  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  to  his 
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boy,  that  he  had  decided  to  accept  the 
kind  invitation  of  a  brother  doctor,  prac¬ 
tising-  at  Worthing,  to  let  me  spend  a 
month  of  my  holidays  at  the  seaside.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  received  this 
delightful  announcement  with  boyish  en¬ 
thusiasm.  I  hugged  my  father  with 
boisterous  gratitude,  and  1  verily  believe 
that  in  the  exuberance  of  my  glee  I  would 
have  even  shaken  hands  with  Ginger,  had  I 
chanced  to  meet  that  uncongenial  youth 
in  any  secluded  back  street  in  the  parish 


of  St.  Pancras,  where  my  condescension 
would  be  likely  to  pass  unobserved  by  the 
world  in  general. 

And  what  a  grand  month  it  was,  and 
how  swiftly  it  melted  away,  in  the  pretty 
little  town  by  the  seashore,  with  its. 
pebbly  beach  and  its  boating  and  its  pic¬ 
turesque  excursions,  and  its  trips  to 
Shoreham  and  Brighton,  and  even  to 
Lewes  and  Eastbourne,  when  the  Worth¬ 
ing  doctor’s*  amiable  wife  visited  her 
friends  in  those  places  and  kindly  took  me 
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with  her.  It  was  like  an  enchanting 
dream,  and,  like  such  dreams,  it  ended  all 
too  soon. 

Towards  the  close  of  August  I  bade 
good-bye  to  my  hospitable  Worthing 
hosts,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  found  myself 
again  in  stuffy,  smoky  old  London,  where 
Margaret  met  me  at  the  station  and  was 
good  enough  to  express  her  complete 
approval  of  the  change  in  my  physical 
appearance,  effected  by  a  month’s  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  health-giving  air  of  the  sea. 
And — eh  ? — oh  yes  !  father  was  well- 
very  well  indeed.  Oh,  of  course  !  god¬ 
mother  was  also  quite  well.  Had  she 
inquired  about  me?  How  I  was  enjoying 
my  holidays  ?  Oh,  yes,  certainly  !  When 
had  Margaret  seen  her  ?  Humph  !  That 
very  morning.  She  had  been  away  for — 
ahem  ! — a  change,  but  had  now  returned 
and  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  again,  no 
doubt. 

Margaret  was  never  at  any  time  a 
particularly  loquacious  person,  and  these 
tew  items  were  all  I  could  extract  from 
her  during  our  ride  in  a  rickety  cab  from 
London  Bridge  to  the  Hampstead  Road. 
And  here,  on  our  arrival  at  my  father’s 
door,  a  genuine  surprise  awaited  me. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  this  coquettish 
looking  mansion,  bright  and  shining  from 
top  to  bottom  in  all  the  glory  of  cream- 
coloured  paint — was  this  the  dingy  old 
house  where  I  was  born  and  had  spent 
all  my  life  ?  I  looked  at  Margaret  in 
mute  amazement. 

Ah,  yes  ;  the  doctor  had  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  have  the  place  tidied  up  a 
bit.  Yes,  to  be  sure  !  It  had  been  painted 
and  repaired  while  I  was  away.  The  smell 
of  the  new  paint  was  all  gone  now,  and 
she  didn’t  think  I  should  notice  anything 
disagreeable. 

And  when  Dick,  the  surgery  boy,  opened 
the  door  and  greeted  me  with  a  broad  but 
silent  grin— Dick,  on  whose  stolid  features 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  faintest  vestiee 
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of  a  smile — my  surprises  had  only  just 
commenced.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
spick  and  span  new — new  carpets,  new 
furniture,  new  paper-hangings,  and,  most 
wonderful  of  all,  flowers  in  the  vases  on  the 
drawing-room  mantelpiece,  and  on  the 
dining-room  table.  When  I  reached  my 
own  little  room,  once  so  dull  and  cheer¬ 
less,  I  found  that  during  my  absence  it 
had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  general 
transformation  scene.  It  was  ten  times 
brighter,  lighter  and  prettier  altogether, 
with  such  a  beautiful  blue-tinted  paper  on 
the  walls,  snow-white  curtains  at  the 


window,  and,  just  fitting  into  the  niche 
near  the  fireplace,  the  very  identical 
walnut  bookcase  for  which  I  had  longed, 
filled  with  the  books  I  had  dreamed  of 
possessing  when  I  grew  up  and  became  a 
millionaire.  It  all  looked  as  if  some 
beneficent  fairy  had  accomplished  these 
wonders  by  stamping  her  tiny  foot  and 
waving  her  magic  wand  around  her  head, 
as  she  ordered  it  all  to  be  done  instantly. 

Margaret,  who  had  left  me  for  a  moment 
in  rapturous  contemplation  of  the  good 
fairy’s  work,  now  returned  and  recalled 
me  back  to  earth  by  announcing  in  a 
solemn  tone,  such  as  I  had  never  before 
heard  her  assume,  that  the  doctor  desired 
to  speak  to  me  in  the  library.  A  little 
dashed  by  Margaret’s  serious,  not  to  say 
sepulchral,  delivery  of  my  father’s  message, 
I  obeyed  the  parental  summons,  my  heart 
filled  with  vague  apprehensions.  But  a 
glance  at  his  kind  face,  now  beaming  with 
happiness,  at  once  proved  to  me  that  my 
fears  were  without  foundation.  He  took 
both  my  hands  in  his,  kissed  me  affec¬ 
tionately,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  me  looking  so  greatly  improved  in 
health. 

“  It’s  the  sea  air,  my  boy,”  he  said, 
“entirely  the  sea  air.  It  beats  all  the 
physic  in  the  world — don’t  forget  that.” 
After  a  moment’s  pause  he  added,  “Of 
course,  Harry,  you  have  noticed  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  while  you 
were  away?  Well,  there  has  been,  one 
change  you  have  not  yet  seen,  and  I  want 
you  to  hear  of  it  first  from  me.  During 
your  absence  I  have  brought  home  a 
second  mother  for  you.  Hereafter,  there 
will  be  two  of  us  to  love  and  watch  over 
you.” 

As  these  words  fell  from  my  father’s 
lips  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  me  and  my 
heart  seemed  to  cease  beating  as  though 
suddenly  paralysed.  My  knees  shook 
under  me,  and  it  was  only  by  an  immense 
effort  that  I  prevented  myself  from  falling 
to  the  floor.  Without  appearing  to  notice 
the  effect  his  terrible  disclosure  had  pro¬ 
duced  upon  me  my  father  gravely  re¬ 
sumed, 

“  At  your  age,  my  dear  Harry,  it  is 
well  that  a  child  should  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  mother’s  care  and  affection,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope,”  he  added, 
with  an  encouraging  smile,  “that  you 
and  your  new  mamma  will  be  the  best  of 
friends.” 

A  mortal  pallor  overspread  my  face  and 
I  listened  with  quivering  lips,  offering  no 
syllable  in  reply.  For  a  moment  my  father 
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seemed  to  fade  from  my  sight,  and  in  his 
place  rose  the  hateful  vision  of  Ginger, 
tauntingly  repeating  the  words,  “  Ha  ! 
I  told  you  so  !  You  see  it  was  the  truth. 
You’ve  got  a  stepmother,  and  she  will 
beat  you.  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  Hurra  !  ” 

My  father’s  voice  roused  me  once  more 
to  myself. 

“Well,  Harry?”  he  asked.  “Have 
you  nothing  to  say  ?  Surely  you  are 
anxious  to  see  your  new  mother  and  kiss 
her?” 

I  muttered  some  unintelligible  answer, 
but  the  words  seemed  to  stick  in  my 
throat.  Taking  me  by  the  hand  my  father 
led  the  way  to  the  little  sitting-room 
where,  as  a  child,  I  had  learned  the 
alphabet  at  my  own  poor  dead  mother’s 
knee.  Instinctively,  as  the  door  opened 
I  shrank  back,  expecting  to  see  myself 
in  the  presence  of  a  tall,  bony  woman 
of  forbidding  aspect  and  harsh  voice, 
whose  smile  of  welcome  would  remind 
me  of  the  hyena’s  affable  greeting.  I 
felt  even  before  I  saw  her  that  I  hated 
her  with  all  the  intensity  born  of  fear 


and  consternation.  But  I  wouldn’t  let 
her  see  that  I  trembled  in  her  loathsome 
presence  !  No — I  would  be  brave — I 
would  defy  her  to - 

“  My  love,”  said  my  father  to  the  tall, 
bony  woman  of  forbidding  aspect,  whom 
I  had  not  yet  seen,  “  here  is  Harry.” 

“  My  darling  !  ”  murmured  a  soft  voice. 

I  looked  up  hastily.  It  was  my  god¬ 
mother  !  With  one  bound  I  was  in  her 
arms,  clasped  to  her  loving  heart. 

“  My  own  dear,  dear  boy  !  My  son  !  ” 
she  said,  covering  my  face  with  kisses. 

Her  son  !  All  at  once  the  light  broke 
in  upon  me.  Ah  yes  !  It  was  indeed  she, 
my  adored  godmother,  who  was  now  to  be 
always  what  she  had  long  been,  my  second 
mother.  I  returned  her  caresses  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  love  and  joy.  My 
father  looked  on  silently,  smiling  ap¬ 
proval. 

“  You  see,  dear,”  said  my  godmother, 
gently  stroking  my  hair,  “  I  told  you  the 
truth  when  I  promised  you  that  morning 
you  should  never,  never  have  a  step¬ 
mother.” 


Illustrated  by  PHIL  MAY. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  touch  upon  the  Ethics 
of  the  Drama  without  exciting  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  you  want  to  turn  the  stage 
into  a  pulpit  or  a  dissecting-room.  You 
are  confronted  by  the  morbid  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  amusements  of  the  people 
are  in  danger,  or  that  the  theatre  will  be 
utilised  for  some  insidious  purpose,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  repugnant  to  our 
hearths  and  homes.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  practical  reformer  who  has  grave 
doubts  of  the  rectitude  of  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments  is  Mr.  Stead.  He  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  excellent  persons  who 


trace  the  growth  of  the  theatre  from  the 
fall  of  man,  and  who,  in  moments  of 
severity,  are  even  disposed  like  Rosey 
Mackenzie’s  sister  Josey— she  wedded  an 
oracle  of  the  Kirk,  you  remember— to 
question  the  morality  of  waxworks  and  the 
Tower  of  London.  Mr.  Stead  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  the  theatre  is  quite 
invulnerable  against  sermons  ;  and  he  is 
apparently  possessed  by  the  great  idea  of 
making  it  a  serious  place  tor  the  benefit 
of  serious  people.  In  his  new  Daily  Paper, 
which  promises  to  be  a  welcome  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  he  proposes 
to  entrust  the  department  of  dramatic 
criticism  to  a  committee  who  will  tell  his 
readers  what  plays  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  self-respecting  moralists.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  further  entertain  themselves  by 
writing  every  week,  or  by  prompting  Mr. 
Stead’s  hand  to  write,  an  imaginary 
account  of  an  imaginary  performance  of 
some  drama  which  is  not  actually  played 
because  public  taste  is  not  ready  for  its 
highest  good.  And  over  this  committee 


is  to  preside  the  distinguished  actress 
whose  impersonation  of  Hilda  Wangel  in 
the  Master-Builder  was  a  brilliant  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  irresponsible  joy  of  life  which 
to  Mr.  Stead  is  anathema.  And  the  great 
aim  of  this  notable  project  is  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  National  Theatre. 

The  possibilities  of  this  branch  of  the 
human  comedy  are  certainly  fascinating. 


NOW  READY 
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“it  won’t  do.  fallen  quite  flat.” 


You  recollect  that  Mr.  Solness  has  a 
fancy  for  building  lofty  spires.  One 
of  them  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  new 
National  Theatre  ;  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Solness  is  urged  by  Hilda  to  perch  him¬ 
self  on  the  weather-vane  and  proclaim 


his  triumph  from  that  dizzy  height  by 
waving  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Paper. 

Hilda  [persuasively ).  Do,  Mr.  Solness  ! 
It  will  be  glorious  to  see  you  sitting  cross- 
legged  up  there,  so  great  and  free. 

Mr.  S.  Do  you  think  so,  really  ?  I 
have  a  strong  head — I  don’t  get  giddy. 
But  remember  I  have  had  a  warning  from 
Julia - - 

Hilda  [pouting).  Julia  !  Always  Julia  ! 
I  don’t  believe  there  never  was  no  sich 


Mr.  S.  [severely).  Miss  Wangel  ! 

Hilda  [in  her  coaxing  way).  No,  no  ! 
Of  course  I  don’t  mean  she  is  a  Mrs. 
Harris  ;  but  you  seem  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  she  sends  messages  through  your 
hand,  that  beautifully  sensitive  hand,  no 
one  else  can  do  it.  Now  write  !  [She 
takes  him  to  the  table  and  pushes  him  into  a 
chair) . 

Mr.  S.  But  really - 

Hilda  [stamping  her  foot).  Write,  I 
say. 

Mr.  S.  [writing).  “  Do  not  hesitate, 
my  friend.  Obey  your  own  noble  and 
courageous  impulse  and  climb.  Hilda.” 

Hilda  [triumphantly).  What  did  I  tell 
you  ? 

Mr.  S.  [amazed).  Upon  my  word  it  is 
most  extraordinary.  I  hadn’t  the  slightest 
volition,  but  just  wrote  what  your  mind 
dictated. 

Hilda  [impatiently).  We  know  all  that  ! 
Now  go  and  climb.  [He  goes  off  and  she 
watches  from  a  window.)  He  has  started  ! 


“  DEAR  ME,  WHAT  A  LOT  OF  ARTHURS  ! 
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He  is  half  way  up  !  Cats  and  powder- 
monkeys  are  nothing  to  him  !  Bravo, 
my  Master-Builder  ! 

A  Businesslike  Person  [entering).  It 
won’t  do.  Fallen  quite  flat. 

Hilda  [turning).  Flat ! 

A.  B.  P.  Flat.  Pancakes  are  round  by 
comparison.  The  National  Theatre  share¬ 
holders  have  vetoed  the  Passion  Play  and 
the  Moral  Mystery.  They  demand  a  ballet 
and  a  variety  show  once  a  week,  a 
comedy  three  times  a  week,  a  comic 
opera  once,  and  a 
tragedy,  if  you  can  get 
any  competent  man  to 
write  it,  for  the  re¬ 
maining  night. 

Hilda  [promptly). 

Telephone  to  Katti 
Lanner,  Arthur  Rob¬ 
erts,  Arthur  Pinero, 

Arthur  Sullivan,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones — dear  me, 
what  a  lot  of  Arthurs  ! 

There’s  another  one — 
but  he  calls  himself 
Adrian.  Stay.  If  you 
go  o.utside  you  will  see 
Mr.  Solness  sticking 
on  the  spire.  I  can’t 
imagine  what  he  wants 
up  there.  Take  a  speak¬ 
ing-trumpet,  and  tell 
him  to  come  down  out 
of  the  cold. 


antipathies.  Prejudice — that  is  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  playgoer  who 
visits  the  theatre  simply  to  enjoy  what  he 
calls  a  hearty  laugh.  I  am  ready  and 
eager  to  laugh  with  him.  Nor  have  I  any 
grievance  against  the  man  who  likes  a 
drama  which  delineates  life,  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  citizen  who  laughs  so 
heartily  and  the  citizen  who  loves  to  con¬ 
template  romantic  ideals  are  only  too  apt 
to  coalesce  against  those  of  us  who  ask 


The  ethical  meaning 
of  this  parable  is  that 
the  elements  of  the  taste 
for  theatrical  amuse¬ 
ment  are  diverse,  and 
that  you  cannot  change 
them,  though  they  are 
capable  of  expansion. 

The  serious  people  who 
think  there  is  no  sal¬ 
vation  for  this  taste 
unless  it  can  be  made  to 
run  in  one  groove 
have  as  little  wisdom  as  the  Puritans  who 
strove  to  suppress  it  altogether.  It  is  not 
frivolity  but  a  liberal  education  which 
prompts  a  man  to  appreciate  Shakespeare 
at  the  Lyceum,  Charley' s  Aunt,  A  Woman  s 
Revenge'  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and 
Morocco  Bound.  He  reserves  his  right  to 
criticise  these  representative  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  according  to  his  mood  he  has  his 
preference  for  one  rather  than  another  , 
but  the  catholicity  which  embraces  all  is 
his  best  safeguard  against  unreasonable 


IT  CAME  INTO  THE  WORLD  LIKE  GLO’STER,  ONLY  ‘  HALF 
MADE  UP.’  ” 

for  just  an  occasional  modicum  of  reality 
in  our  dramatic  tales.  We  get  a  little 
weary  of  the  formula  that  when  we  enter 
a  theatre  the  cares  of  life  should  be  left 
in  the  cab,  or  with  the  coats  and  wraps  in 
the  cloak  room.  We  long  to  see  on  the 
stage  the  conflict  of  motives  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  and  of  passions  which 
we  have  experienced  ;  to  have  some 
glimpse  of  those  subtleties  of  character 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  sequence  of  a 
mechanical  fable  ;  to  feel  the  stir  of  ideas 
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which  are  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
are  notoriously  influencing  our  social 
standards 


Now  there  is  nothing  so  perilous  to  the 
fortunes  of  an  English  play  as  an  Idea. 
The  young  playwright  who  possesses 
that  dangerous  endowment  will  act  wisely 
if  he  keep  it  under  lock  and  key  till  the 
time  is  ripe  for  letting  it  loose  on  an 
expectant  public.  Mr.  Pinero  burst  upon 
us  with  an  Idea  some  years  ago.  It  was 
premature,  perhaps  ;  it  came  into  the 
world  like  Gloster,  only  “half  made  up.” 
At  all  events,  it  retired  into  obscurity, 
and  Mr.  Pinero  consoled  himself  with 
Sweet  Lavender  for  the  popular  indifference 
to  The  Profligate.  But  presently  there 
came  an  invading  army  of  Ideas  from 
Norway  ;  and  the  champions  of  our 
hearths  and  homes  were  locked  in  the 
throes  of  a  deadly  struggle  with  the 
Hydra  of  Ibsen.  I  am  not  going  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  incidents  of  that  contro¬ 
versy  ;  but  while  it  is  certain  that  no  play 
of  Ibsen’s  has  taken  hold  of  the  English 
public,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  owe 
to  him  a  notable  development  of  our 
drama.  You  may  dismiss  Ibsen,  if  you 
please,  as  the  creator  of  soulless  women, 
the  apostle  of  morbid  selfishness  ;  you 
may  express  your  thankfulness  that  there 
are  no  Norah  Helmers  and  Hedda  Gablers 
in  our  English  homes,  and  no  crazy 
master-builders  amongst  the  architects 
of  our  artisans’  dwellings.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  nobody  ever  carried  away 
from  a  performance  of  Ibsen  one  of 
those  wholesome,  comfortable,  and  con¬ 
ventional  morals  which  we  draw  every 
day  from  the  actual  life  around  us,  and 
especially  from  its  picturesque  and  poetic 
record  in  the  law  reports.  Yet,  somehow, 
Ibsen  seems  to  have  suggested  to  us 
that  our  English  modern  drama  need  not 
always  resemble  Norah  in  her  taste  for 
maccaroons,  and  that  if  it  were  to  give 
the  door  a  tragic  slam  in  the  face  of  a 
self-complacent  conventionalism  which 
had  petted  it  as  a  toy,  there  might  be  a 
new-born,  and  even  miraculous,  disposi¬ 
tion  to  take  it  seriously. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reflection  came  Mr. 
Pinero  with  another  Idea — a  mature  Idea 
this  time,  a  masterly  study  of  some 
phases  of  life  usually  ignored  by  our 
hearths  and  homes.  But  here  observe  a 
curious  thing.  On  every  hoarding  in 
London  you  will  see  a  highly-coloured 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  evening  dress, 


flourishing  a  glass  of  champagne  with 
infinite  gusto.  She  has  long  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  our  spectacular  melo¬ 
dramas.  She  is  the  siren  who,  for  a 
while,  leads  the  hero  into  evil  courses  in 
town,  and  distracts  his  affections  from  the 
excellent  young  woman  pining  for  him  in 
the  country.  She  has  performed  this 
office  with  a  gorgeous  wardrobe  time  out 
of  mind,  simply  because  she  is  part  of  a 
spectacle,  and  has  no  more  serious  import 
than  the  blank  cartridge  which  slays  the 
“supers”  in  the  mimic  conquests  of 
D rury  Lane.  She  has  never  been  arraigned 


“  FLOURISHING  A  GLASS  OF  CHAMPAGNE  WITH 
INFINITE  GUSTO.” 


by  the  representatives  of  our  hearths  and 
homes  as  a  canker  in  the  body  dramatic. 
A  very  different  lot  has  befallen  Paula 
Tanqueray.  It  was  impossible  to  treat 
her  as  a  mere  lay  figure  in  a  startling 
toilette,  as  a  gaudy,  giddy  thing  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public  eye  by  the  bill-sticker. 
She  was  alive  ;  she  had  a  character  and  a 
story  which  compelled  attention  ;  she  was 
a  good  deal  more  than 

“  A  cipher  in  man’s  changeless  sum 
Of  lust,  past,  present,  and  to  come.” 
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Such  a  woman,  fighting-  with  destiny  for 
happiness  on  the  very  hearthstone  of  our 
domestic  purity,  filling  that  sanctuary  with 
desolation,  and  striving  to  redeem  it  by 
death,  thrust  upon  us  a  tragedy  which 
wrecked  our  theatrical  Doll’s  House,  and 
wrote  upon  the  ruin  the  wise  saying  of 
Cayley  Drummle,  “  Of  all  forms  of 
innocence  ignorance  is  the  least  ad- 
I  ntirable.” 


Ten  years  ago  this  would  have  been  a 
hopeless  enterprise.  To-day  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  in  our  dramatic 
annals.  What  do  you  make  of  it?  It  is 
no  accident,  no  caprice  of  popular  favour. 
H  ere  is  a  play  which  means  something 
vital  to  all  of  us,  and  is  not  merely  a 
passing  show.  Yet  it  has  none  of  the 
didactic  dreariness  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
separable  from  a  drama  with  a  purpose 
and  a  philosophical  argument.  Mr.  Pinero 
does  not  even  follow  the  example  of 

ID  umas,  and  make  conspicuous  amongst 
the  dramatis  persona  the  sagacious  oracle 
(like  Thouvenin  in  Denise),  whose  business 
it  is  to  improve  the  occasion  by  expound¬ 
ing  the  author’s  social  theories.  The 
English  dramatist  has  adopted  the  better 
plan  of  making  his  transcript  from  life 
carry  its  own  significance.  Naturally  the 
message  is  not  the  same  to  every  inter¬ 
preter.  One  will  have  it  that  Mr.  Pinero 
proclaims  “  unchristian  doctrine,”  another 
that  he  teaches  charity  and  pity.  There 
never  was  a  lesson  in  humanity  since  the 
world  began  which  did  not  cause  this 
confusion  of  tongues.  As  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  puts  it,  the  stage  may  teach 
but  must  never  preach.  And  it  is  no  more  a 
failure  of  this  teaching  function  to  raise  a 
social  issue  which  cannot  be  determined 
offhand,  than  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  play¬ 
goer  to  keep  him  enthralled  through  four 
acts,  and  send  him  away  with  something 
more  perplexing  to  think  about  than  the 
excellence  of  the  cigar  he  lights  at  the 
door. 

— 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  remarked  the  other 
day  that  there  was  a  whole  field  of  subjects 
i  which  should  be  left  to  moralists  and 
philosophers,  untouched  by  novelists 
and  poets,  and  also,  I  presume,  by  drama¬ 
tists.  The  observation  is  not  new,  and 
its  value  is  purely  relative  and  shifting.  A 
review  of  modern  fiction  and  drama  in 
England  may  dispose  some  of  us  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  little  poaching  on  the  preserves 
of  the  philosopher  and  moralist  might  re¬ 
plenish  a  rather  scanty  larder.  After  all, 
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life  is  as  much  the  province  of  the  artist  as 
it  is  of  any  professor  of  moral  or  philoso¬ 
phical  codes  who  claims  to  have  reduced 
it  to  discipline.  To  the  artist,  moreover, 
it  is  apt  to  seem  much  less  finite  in  its 
possibilities  than  the  systems  which  bind 
it  with  green  withes.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  sometimes  chafes  against  restric¬ 
tions,  and  searches  the  horizon  of  conven¬ 
tion  for  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  which  may  herald  a  delivering  storm 
of  Ideas.  Well,  we  do  not  get  those 
Ideas  in  storms,  though  an  occasional 
meteorite  comes  plump  upon  the  public 
head.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  seems  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
dramatist  shall  be  free  to  handle  con¬ 
troversial  questions  of  religion  and  politics. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  these 
must  be  difficult  of  treatment  on  the  stage, 
if  not  impossible  ;  but  I  shall  be  content 
with  a  subtler  analysis  of  character  and  a 
greater  regard  for  truth  in  that  section  of 
the  drama  which,  it  rs  fair  to  hope,  may 
now  be  allowed  by  public  opinion  to  treat 
life  as  something  graver  than  an  equivalent 
of  skittles 


My  colleague  has  delivered  his  soul  on 
the  subject  of  the  Drama,  but  with  such 
an  excess  of  moderation  and  injustice  of 
fairness  that  he  has  left  me  little  to  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  of  no  use  having  the  privilege 
of  the  last  word  if  one  has  nothing 
specially  to  contradict.  However,  I 
approach  the  Drama  from  rather  a 
different  point  of  view.  If  one  asks 
with  due  impressiveness  the  question, 
“What  is  a  play?”  Echo  answers, 
“  Play  !  ”  and  as  usual  Echo  is  right. 
Art  as  a  whole  may  be  defined  as  Human¬ 
ity  at  play.  At  bottom  its  central  purpose 
is  recreation  of  some  sort.  Industry  man 
takes  to  because  he  must  eat ;  Science 
because  he  must  know  ;  Art  because  he 
must  enjoy.  Of  course  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  admixture  between  these  three 
elements.  Every  art  has  an  industrial 
element  in  it  ;  somehaveascientificelement 
also.  The  Drama,  in  that  it  is  a  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  a  large  number  of 
persons,  is  an  industry  ;  in  so  far  as  it 
aims  to  present  or  solve  problems  of  social 
life  and  psychology,  it  is  tinged  with 
science  ;  but  primarily  it  is  art,  that  is  to 
say  that  it  is  work  done  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  and  pleasing. 

Being  art,  therefore,  it  is  necessarily 
subject  to  conventions  of  many  kinds.  In 
the  particular  phase  of  the  drama  which 
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deals  with  pictures  of  ordinary,  or  at 
least  possible  circumstances  of  human 
life,  the  conventions  are,  no  doubt,  less 
numerous,  but  they  are  there  all  the  same. 
Realism  complete  and  uncompromising  is 
absolutely  impossible.  We  may  carry  our 
scrupulousness  to  the  pitch — as  suggested, 
I  believe,  by  Professor  Herkomer — of 
narrowing  and  lowering  our  visible  scene 
to  the  actual  dimensions  of  a  room, 
when  a  room  is  what  we  want  to  present. 
But  there  will  always  be  one  concession 
to  convention  in  the  most  realistic  cottage 
scene.  The  fourth  wall  will  still  be 
absent.  Perhaps  the  critic  of  the  old 


“  REALISM.” 

school  might  suggest  that  some  realistic 
plays  he  has  seen  would  be  materially 
improved  by  the  addition  of  that  same 
fourth  wall  ;  and  the  audience  might  sit 
and  view  a  real  door  and  real  jerry-built 
brick  wall,  and  catch  an  occasional  scream 
or  heavy  blow,  and  know  exactly  as  much 
about  the  play  as  they  do  of  the  realistic 
dramas  played  out  in  our  suburbs.  This 
is  of  course  the  jeer  of  an  enemy,  but  it 
serves  to  point  a  moral,  which  is  simply 
this — that  realism  in  art  is  merely  a  name 
for  a  particular  species  of  convention. 


scenes  and  accessories — all  designed  to 
co-operate  to  the  one  end.  In  order  to 
divert  or  interest,  the  characters  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage  have  to  say  things 
that  they  would  not  speak  out  in  real  life, 
even  if  they  thought  them  ;  they  have  to 
compress  into  an  hour  or  so  a  whole 
week’s  emotion  or  change  of  feeling  ; 
they  have  to  rise  to  powers  of  expression, 
humour  or  eloquence,  such  as  persons  in 
real  life  could  not  maintain  for  a  moment. 
Everything  has  to  be  intensified  and  ex¬ 
aggerated,  heightened  and  sharpened  in 
flavour.  The  drama  is  no  more  real  life 
than  pickles  are  meat.  These  things 
being  so,  what  is  the  aim  of  the 
dramatist?  He  has  two  aims,  to 
both  of  which  he  should  be  loyal 
as  far  as  he  can.  He  wishes  to 
please  himself  as  an  artist,  and  to 
please  his  audience  as  a  man  with 
his  living  to  get — and  the  living  of 
a  good  many  others  perhaps.  In 
order  to  please  himself  he  must 
write  a  work  that  hangs  together, 
that  starts  with  a  subject  and  de¬ 
velops  completely  and  logically, 
every  touch  of  the  brush,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  helping  in  the  general  effect 
of  the  picture.  In  order  to  please 
other  people  he  must  choose  a 
subject  likely  to  interest  an  average 
audience,  and  must  use  methods 
which  will  probably  be  understood 
by  that  audience.  Further,  he 
must  have  a  technical  mastery  of 
his  tools,  must  know  what  terms 
to  put  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  mere  question  of  subject 
not  affect  the  merits  of  a  play  or 
piece,  except  in  so  far  as  the  subject  pre¬ 
sents  many  or  few  artistic  possibilities. 
Choice  of  subject  is  in  itself  a  legitimate 
object  of  criticism  ;  but  having  so  criti¬ 
cised,  the  next  thing  is  to  study  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  regarded  as  given. 


does 


In  the  drama,  then,  the  purpose  is  to 
interest  or  divert  an  audience  by  means 
of  persons  speaking  words  written  for 
them,  and  acting  in  a  manner  partly  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them  and  partly  worked  out 
by  themselves,  dressed  in  certain  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  standing  in  front  of  certain 


We  may  be  told  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  drama  to  present  real  life.  It  cannot 
of  course  present  anything  but  a  concen¬ 
trated  extract  of  real  life.  But  what  is 
meant  is  doubtless  that  the  dramatist 
should  aim  at  showing  us  by  more  or  less 
conventional  means  the  play  of  the  emo¬ 
tions,  and  incidents  that  exist  in  real  life. 
If  he  has  a  gift  that  way,  let  him  exercise 
it  ;  but  if  he  can  do  the  fantastic  or  the 
funny  or  the  melodramatic  better,  let  him 
by  all  means  betake  himself  thereto. 
Then  of  course  comes  the  question — Is 
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the  subject  a  fit  and  proper  one  ?  There 
are  certain  limits  set  by  art,  certain  others 
by  public  feeling-  and  taste,  certain  others 
by  morality  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  certain  others,  again,  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  ot  the  materials  or  expedients  used. 
One  Critic  of  Some  Importance  cannot 
endure  a  painful  subject  in  a  modern  play, 
and  another  avows  that  he  cannot  discern 
one  melodrama  from  another,  save  by  the 
scenery. 


Now  the  melodrama  is  to  the  drama  in 
general  as  the  tale  of  adventure  is  to 
fiction.  You  want  the  same  characters 
in  one  as  in  the  other — a  gallant  hero, 
with  trusty  friends,  a  fair  heroine,  a 
villain  or  villains  of  varying  depths  of 
dye,  some  broadly  comic  characters,  a 
striking  background,  an  exciting  crisis  or 
two,  and  a  finale  of  poetic  justice.  Prob¬ 
ability  of  story  is  not  required  ;  only  it  is 
well  for  the  plot  to  hang  together  with 
some  degree  of  logical  sequence.  Indi¬ 
viduality  of  character  is  hardly  necessary, 
so  long  as  the  types  selected  are  not  false 
to  broad  generalities  of  human  life.  The 
chief  necessity  is  to  keep  the  pot  a-boil- 
ing  all  the  while.  No  literary  critic 
proscribes  boys’  books ;  why  should  a 
dramatic  critic  fall  foul  of  melodrama  ? 
This,  too,  is  art  in  its  way  ;  and  all  Art 
is  concrete.  (It  is  not  true,  however,  as 
sometimes  thought  by  suburban  builders, 
that  all  concrete  is  Art.)  The  philosophic 
critic  may  compile  his  maxims  of  dramatic 
art  out  of  the  Eternal  Verities  ;  the  actual 
public  will  prefer  to  hear  the  Maxims  at 
Drury  Lane. 


But  on  one  point  I  must  venture  re¬ 
spectfully  to  disagree  with  some  of  the 
new  and  some  of  the  old  critics.  We  are 
told  that  the  stage  may,  and  sometimes, 
that  it  should,  could  or  would  teach. 
Now  here  I  beg  to  differ.  I  do  not  think 
that  Art  has  any  business  with  teaching, 
except  unintentionally.  Further,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Drama  does  not  teach  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  even  uninten¬ 
tionally.  When  a  critic  or  dramatist 
claims  a  teaching  function  for  the  stage, 
he  is  confounding  teaching  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  and  much  more  valuable 
function — that  of  suggestion.  If  a  satirist 
points  out  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  an 
institution  or  custom,  or  a  dramatist 
presents  some  character  or  class-type  of 


fairly  frequent  recurrence,  it  sets  us  think¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  about  the  merits  of  the 
thing  satirized,  or  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  class  displayed.  We  are  not 
taught  anything,  but  we  are  put  in  the 
way  of  teaching  ourselves,  which  is  the 
only  real  manner  of  learning. 

But  this  is  quite  another  thing  from 
the  emotions  we  feel  at  the  time  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  play.  The  test  of  a  good  piece 
is  the  sense  of  aesthetic  satisfaction  it 
leaves  on  a  person  of  fairly  cultivated 
perceptions.  It  may  be  due  to  stirring  ad¬ 
ventures,  or  ingenious  intrigue,  or  brilliant 
epigram,  or  artistic  truth  and  unity  of 
sentiment,  but  this  satisfaction  is  there. 
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So  that  to  talk  of  a  “  painful  ”  subject  in 
a  successful  play,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  People  do  not  pay  half-a-guinea 
for  sitting  on  often  a  very  small  margin 
of  stall  and  being  subjected  to  torture  or 
even  tedium  for  several  hours.  If  the 
dramatist  were  a  sort  of  dentist, 
perhaps  a  virtuous  audience  would  be 
found  to  pay  half  and  even  whole  guineas 
to  come  and  have  their  mental  and  moral 
hollows  filled  with  the  gold  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  or  their  hopeless  failings  extracted 
under  the  laughing-gas  ot  epigrammatic 
comedy.  But  Dentistry  and  the  Drama 
are  as  yet  two  ;  and  possibly  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  among  the  orthodox 
dental  surgeons  will  suffice  to  maintain 
the  distinction,  even  if  our  playwrights 
take  to  teaching  and  scientific  research. 


DELIGHT  IN  DISORDER. 


A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  wantonness  ; 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction. 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 


•"Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  wave,  desiring  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoestring,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility — 

Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

— Herrick. 


SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON.  - 

No.  III.— THE  COMEDY  OF  THE  JEWELLED  LINKS. 


IDO  not  know  if  there  be  any  drug  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  any  clearly 
defined  medical  treatment,  which  may 
ever  hope  to  grapple  effectively  with  the 
strange  disease  of  jewel-hunger,  but  if 
there  be  not,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  this  most  singular  ill  to 
the  notice  of  a  rising  generation  of  phy¬ 
sicians.  That  it  is  a  branch  of  that 
mystery  of  mysteries,  la  fievrose,  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt,  for  I  have  seen  it  in 
all  its  forms — a  malignant  growth  which 
makes  night  of  the  lives  it  plays  upon  ; 
and  flourishes  to  exceeding  profit  down  in 
the  very  heart  of  tragedies.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  the  flunkeys,  who  study  in 
the  kitchen — as  the  great  Master  has  told 
us^-the  characters  of  their  governing 
acquaintances  in  the  boudoir  above  over 
a  quart  pot  and  the  Police  News,  get  no 
little  insight  into  the  development  of  the 
!  social  disaster  which  treads  often  upon 
the  heels  of  jewel-hunger,  as  they  read 
those  extravagantly  ornate  reports  of 
robbery  and  of  mystery  in  which  a  highly 
moral  people  revels.  These  are  but 
gleaners  in  the  field — to  them  the  inner 
life  must  remain  hidden.  No  physician 
hoping  to  cope  with  the  affection  should 
turn  either  to  gossips  or  to  slanderers  for 
his  diagnosis.  Let  him  get  down  into  the 
caves  of  the  trade,  give  his  ear  to  the 
truer  narrative  which  the  jewel  dealer 
alone  can  write  for  him,  and  he  may  hope 
for  material  and  for  success.  And  if  he  be 
wise,  he  will  study  both  the  comedy  and 
the  tragedy  which  such  an  investigation 
will  bring  before  him,  and  will  by  this 
means  alone  set  himself  up  as  a  specialist. 

It  is  to  such  a  one  that  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  perusal  of  the  following  case  which 
I  record  here  as  one  of  the  comedies  of  my 
j  note-book — a  story  of  meanness,  cupidity, 
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and  stupid  cunning,  I  doubt  if  there  be 
any  philosophy  of  medicine  which  could 
make  pretence  of  solving  it.  There  were 
but  two  principal  actors  mentioned  in  the 
argument,  and,  indeed,  it  might  fairly  be 
called  a  one-part  play.  The  chief  person 
concerned,  Lord  Harningham,  I  had 
known  for  many  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  whom  a  biographer  wrote  “  that  his 
long  and  unblemished  career  was  a  credit 
to  his  county,”  and  to  whom  a  book  on  the 
Decalosfue  was  inscribed  as  to  one  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  Yet  they  told  you  in 
the  smoking-rooms  that  he  had  starved 
his  first  wife,  and  left  his  only  son  as  the 
partner  of  a  horse-coper  in  Melbourne,  on 
the  princely  allowance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  His  wealth, 
said  common  report,  was  anything  from 
fifty  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  ;  and  in  his  second 
childhood,  for  he  was  a  septuagenarian 
when  this  comedy  was  played,  he  was 
suckled  on  the  nourishing  food  of  expiring 
leases  and  forfeited  improvements  until  he 
seemed  to  exude  sovereigns  from  every 
pore  in  his  enormous  body. 

A  meaner  man  never  lived.  All  similes 
in  converse  were  based  upon  his  exploits. 
“As  mean  as  old  Harningham”  was  a  phrase 
you  heard  every  day  at  the  “  Bachelors.” 
In  the  countless  old  stories  they  put  upon 
him,  telling  how,  at  a  tenants’  lunch  in 
Bedfordshire,  he  had  cried  “  Here’s  another 
quart  of  cider,  and  hang  the  expense  !  ” 
how  he  had  been  seen  in  Farringdon 
Market  buying  his  own  fish  ;  how  he 
haggled  with  cabmen  innumerable  ;  how 
he  had  been  stricken  with  a  malignant  lever 
on  the  day  he  gave  away  a  sovereign  for 
a  shilling — there  was  but  the  echo  ol  the 
general  sentiment.  The  society  prints 
were  hilarious  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
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name.  I  recollect  well  his  anger  when  a 
wag  said  in  one  of  them,  “  It  is  rumoured 
that  Lord  Harningham  is  shortly  about  to 
give  something  away.”  He  was  in  my 
office  next  day — a  week  rarely  passed  but 
I  saw  him  —  and  he  laid  the  journal  upon 
my  table,  beating  it  flat  with  his  stick, 
and  pointing  at  it  with  his  ample  finger  as 
though  his  very  touch  would  wither  the 
writer. 

“  Please  to  read  that,”  he  said  with 
forced  calm  but  considerable  emphasis, 
“and  tell  me  if  the  scoundrel  doesn’t 
deserve  to  be  hanged.  He  dares  to 


“a  meaner  man  never  lived.” 


mention  my  name,  d’ye  see  !  To  mention 
me ,  and  speak  about  my  concerns.  Ha  ! 
but  I  wish  I  had  him  under  this  stick  !  ” 
“  Of  course  you  don’t  know  who  wrote 
it,”  said  I. 

“How  should  I  know?”  he  gabbled 
testily.  “  Do  I  go  round  to  the  taverns 
swilling  gin-and-water  with  such  gutter- 
birds  ?  Do  I  hobnob  with  all  the  half- 
starved  limners  in  Fleet  Street?  Pshaw, 
you  talk  like  a  fool  !  ” 

I  suffered  his  temper,  for  he  was  worth 
a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  to  me. 
Presently  he  became  calmer,  and  the 


humour  of  the  thing  dawned  upon  his 
dull  mind. 

“  Ha  !  ”  he  said,  snuffing  ferociously 
from  the  great  diamond-studded  box  he 
always  carried,  “  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
that’s  Master  Bertie  Watts — you  know 
my  nephew,  eh  ?  he  owes  you  something, 
eh  ? — well,  that’s  like  him,  and  his 
scoundrelly  impudence — the  vagabond  !  ” 

“  Did  not  I  read  somewhere  that  he 
was  going  to  be  married  ?  ”  I  remarked 
at  hazard  ;  but  the  notion  tickled  him 
immensely,  and  he  rolled  about  in  his 
chair,  shaking  the  snuff  from  his  box  over 
his  fur  coat,  and  even  upon  my  papers. 

“Yes,  you  read  it,”  he  gasped  at  last, 
“and  a  fine  tale  too.  Why,  what’s  he 
got  ? — four  hundred  a  year  in  Whitehall, 
and  what  he  can  draw  out  of  me — not 
much,  Mr.  Sutton— not  much.” 

I  had  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I  kept  my 
face  while  he  went  on  to  mutter  and  to 
chortle ;  and  I  shewed  him  a  bracelet 
of  rubies,  which  he  desired  instantly  to 
purchase.  I  had  put  a  price  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  upon  it, 
meaning  to  accept  three  hundred,  so  that 
we  haggled  for  two  hours  by  the  clock 
and  had  then  done  business.  He  took 
the  rubies  away  with  him,  while  I  caused 
the  further  sum  to  be  set  against  him  in 
the  ledger,  where  already  there  were  so 
many  unpaid  items  under  his  name. 
He  owed  me  eight  thousand  pounds 
at  the  least,  but  I  could  not  press  the 
account,  or  should  have  lost  him  ;  and 
while  I  was  often  sore  troubled  for  lack 
of  the  money,  I  knew  that  I  should  get  it 
at  his  death,  and  so  aided  his  jewel- 
hunger.  This  was  prodigious.  All  the 
gems  that  I  sold — watches,  necklaces, 
tiaras,  brooches,  and  breast-pins,  were 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  great  safe  in  his 
bedroom  and  there  immured.  No  one 
ever  saw  them  but  himself.  His  wives, 
both  of  whom  were  dead,  had  scarce 
enjoyed  the  possession  of  a  barmaid’s 
jewellery.  The  passion  of  the  collector, 
of  the  hungerer  after  stones,  alone  con¬ 
sumed  him.  Of  all  his  meanness,  this 
was  the  most  contemptible — this  hiding 
of  fair  treasure  from  the  light  it  lived 
upon — this  gross  hoarding  of  beautiful 
things  for  one  man’s  selfish  enjoyment. 

When  he  left  Bond  Street  that  day,  cry¬ 
ing  at  my  door,  “  So  I’m  going  to  give 
something  away,  am  I  ? — but  I  ain’t, 
Sutton,  I  ain’t  ” — and  walking  off  as 
though  he  had  found  satisfaction  in  the 
negative  thus  conveyed  to  me,  I  picked 
up  the  paper,  and  read  again  that  young  j 
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Bertie  Watts  was  at  last  engaged  to  the 
Hon.  Eva  Benley,  and  that  the  wedding 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  a  month’s  time. 
Every  one  in  town  said  that  old  Harning- 
ham  would  do  something  for  Watts  when 
the  time  for  the  marriage  actually  came  ; 
and  it  was  gossip  in  the  clubs  that  her 
people  had  given  their  consent — for  they 
were  historically  poor — only  upon  the 
sincere  assurance  from  their  daughter’s 


S°9 

exceedingly  pretty  girl  to  whom  his 
nephew  was  engaged  ;  but  in  this  I  was 
mistaken,  as  you  shall  presently  see,  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  problem  deepened 
when  I  learnt  later  on  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  my  club  that  the  marriage  was 
likely  to  be  postponed,  and  something  of 
a  scandal  to  ensue.  Bertie  Watts,  they 
said,  was  going  about  like  a  ravenous 
beast,  seeking  what  financier  he  could 


fiance  that  his  uncle  really  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  would  present  him  with  a 
handsome  cheque  on  the  wedding  day. 
But  here  was  the  announcement  of  the 
wedding,  and  the  old  curmudgeon  had 
just  said— being  readier  in  speech  with 
me,  perhaps,  than  with  any  one  of  his  few 
acquaintances — that  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  the  young  people  a  halfpenny.  It 
did  occur  to  me  that  possibly  he  might 
have  bought  the  ruby  bracelet  for  the 
125.  February,  1894. 


devour.  His  opinion  of  his  uncle  was 
expressed  in  phrases  of  which  the  chief 
ornament  was  appalling  curses  and  male¬ 
dictions.  He  declared  he  would  have  the 
whip-hand  of  him  yet,  would  make  him 
pay  handsomely  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
put  people  to — in  short,  behaved  like  a 
man  who  was  absurdly  in  love,  regardless 
of  that  financial  prudence  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  sight  of  parents  and  of  guardians. 
Even  he,  however,  could  not  foresee  the 
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strange  thing  about  to  happen  to  him,  or 
the  very  curious  opportunity  which  was 
shortly  to  be  his. 

A  week  passed.  There  was  no  definite 
announcement  of  any  postponement  of 
the  arrangements  noted  by  The  Hyde 
Park  Gazette ,  nor  did  such  part  of  society 
as  is  represented  by  the  tonguesters, 
hear  that  Bertie  had  persuaded  his  uncle. 
The  thing  was  a  kind  of  deadlock  in  its 
financial  aspect,  until  at  last  the  world  of 
Belgravia  knew  that  the  young  lady’s 
father,  Lord  Varnley,  had  consented  to 
let  the  wedding  be,  and  to  trust  to  Harn- 
ingham’s  better  sense  when  the  time  of 
the  accomplishment  came.  I  saw  Watts 
one  day  driving  with  his  fiancee  near  the 
Achilles  Statue,  and  thought  that  lie 
looked  glum  enough  ;  but  he  came  to  me 
on  the  following  morning  for  a  diamond 
aigrette,  and  although  he  couldn’t  pay 
for  it,  1  let  him  have  it. 

“  It’ll  be  all  right  in  a  month,  Sutton,” 
said  he  ;  “  you  know  the  old  chap’s  hard 
enough,  but  he  can’t  let  me  marry  on 
nothing  a  year,  can  he  now  ?  ” 

I  said  that  the  thing  was  possible  ;  and 
for  his  own  sake  ventured  to  hint  that  it 
was  even  probable,  an  opinion  which  he 
took  in  no  good  part,  sucking  his  stick 
silently  for  a  while,  and  then  laughing 
with  a  poor  little  chuckle  that  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  top  of  his  head. 

“  Well,”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  “  it’s  devil¬ 
ish  rough  on  a  fellow  to  have  a  relation  of 
that  sort,  isn’t  it? — -a  positive  disgrace  to 
the  family.  I  wonder  what  the  old  black¬ 
guard  is  going  to  give  me  for  a  wedding 
present.  Did  he  ask  you  to  show  him 
any  American  tickers,  by  the  way  ?  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  presented  me  with 
a  brass  clock,  and  Eva  with  a  guinea  set 
in  jet — he’s  mean  enough.” 

“  He  bought  a  ruby  bracelet  there  some 
days  ago,”  I  remarked,  as  in  parenthesis. 

“  Did  he  now  ?  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  pleasure.  “  I  wonder  if  it’s  for  the 
girlie  !  but,  of  course,  it  couldn’t  be.  He’d 
die  to  give  away  anything  that  once  went 
into  his  old  safe.  Look  here,  Sutton, 
couldn’t  you  charge  him  an  extra  hundred, 
and  go  halves  ?  I  feel  like  something 
desperate.” 

I  told  him  that  that  was  impossible, 
and  he  went  away  with  the  aigrette  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  very  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pression  upon  his  face.  Before  he  did  so, 
however,  he  had  uttered  the  pious  wish 
that  his  uncle  might  die  of  some  torment¬ 
ing  visitation,  and  that  he  might  be  alive 
to  dance  On  the  day  of  the  funeral.  I 


must  say  that  I  sympathised  with  him,  for 
he  was  a  good-looking  and  kindly-hearted 
young  fellow,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  his  relations  would 
do  somethingfor  him  ;  and  who  was  about 
to  be  grievously  disappointed.  Nor  could 
I  forget  that  he  was  engaged  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  town — and  for  her  sake 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  reflected  sympathy 
which  was  sincere  enough  on  the  part  of 
every  man  who  knew  him. 

The  date  of  the  wedding  was  now  fixed, 
being  the  21st  of  January,  to  be  well 
ahead  of  Lent.  I  saw  Watts  very  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  following  ten  days,  he 
coming  with  expectant  persistency  to  ask 
me  if  his  uncle  had  yet  bought  him  any¬ 
thing,  and  remaining  disappointed  almost 
to  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage.  In  fact, 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  it  was  only  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Monday  that  Lord  Harningham 
ascended  my  stairs  puffing  and  blowing, 
and  in  a  shocking  temper,  to  make  his 
purchase  of  a  present. 

“  Sutton,”  he  said,  “  this  is  the  greatest 
tomfoolery  on  earth — that  young  rascal  is 
going  to  get  married  after  all,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ll  have  to  give  him  something.” 

“  You  can  scarce  do  less,”  I  said  with  a 
smile. 

“  Of  course  I  can  do  less,”  he  replied 
garrulously.  “  I  can  give  him  nothing 
at  all,  d’ye  see  ;  not  a  brass  halfpenny. 
Look  at  the  ass,  maudling  about  the  first 
pretty  face  he  sees  over  a  dinner  table 
when  he  might  marry  money  twenty  times 
for  the  asking  of  it.  Did  I  make  such  a 
fool  of  myself  when  I  was  his  age  ?  ” 

I  assured  him  that  he  did  nothi  ng  of 
the  sort. 

“Then  what’s  he  want  to  do  it  for? 
Thinks  he’s  going  to  get  something  out 
of  me,  perhaps— out  of  me ,  but  he  ain’t — 
not  sixpence  ;  not  if  they  hadn’t  enough 
to  get  to  the  station  with.  Ha,  ha  !  I’m 
not  such  a  spendthrift  as  I  look.” 

He  talked  in  this  strain  for  some  while, 
and  then  fell  to  haggling  over  a  gift.  He 
told  me  that  the  custom  of  giving  wedding 
presents  was  the  insane  fashion  of  an 
insane  age  ;  that  he  consented  to  follow 
it  only  in  view  of  the  fuss  that  society 
would  make  if  his  card  did  not  lie  on  Lord 
Varrrley’s  table  when  the  other  presents 
were  shown.  In  this  bargaining  he  dis¬ 
played  a  meanness  which  was  triumphant 
even  for  him.  I  must  have  shown  him 
quite  a  hundred  rings,  pins,  and  watches, 
of  all  values,  from  fifty  pounds  to  five 
hundred,  before  he  could  in  any  way 
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make  up  his  mind  ;  and  he  did  not  cease 
to  rebuke  me  for  that  which  he  called  my 
preposterously  extravagant  insinuation. 
“Fifty  sovereigns!  a  hundred  sover¬ 
eigns  !  ”  he  kept  exclaiming;  “why, 
man  alive,  do  you  think  I’m  made  of 
money  ?  Show  me  something  cheap, 
something  that  five  pounds  wifi  buy,  d’ye 
see  ?  any  bit  ot  stuff’s  good  enough  for  a 
jackanapes  like  that.” 

“  But  not  lor  your  card  on  Lord 
Varnley’s  table.” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  People  who  are  uncharitable  you 


covered.  I  asked  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  these  remarkable  ornaments  ; 
and  the  old  man,  struck,  like  the  artist 
he  was,  with  the  perfection  of  the  work¬ 
manship,  fixed  his  greedy  eyes  upon  them, 
and  was  persuaded.  He  protested  that 
they  were  too  good,  far  too  good,  for 
such  a  worthless  ingrate  as  his  nephew, 
and  that  he  ought  to  keep  them  in 
his  own  collection  ;  but  at  last  he  ordered 
me  to  send  them,  with  his  card,  to  Lord 
Varnley’s  town  house,  and  went  away 
chafing  at  his  own  generosity,  and,  as  he 
avowed,  at  his  stupidity. 


know,  might  say  that  it  was  a  curiously 
insufficient  present.” 

“  D’ye  think  they’d  say  that  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  they  would.” 

“Pshaw! — so  am  I;  that  comes  of 
being  thought  a  rich  man  when  you’re  as 
poor  as  a  parson.  I’m  quite  a  poor  man, 

1  you  know,  Sutton.” 

I  listened  to  him  patiently,  and  in  the 
I  end  persuaded  him  to  buy  Watts  an  ex- 
1  quisite  set  of  jewelled  links.  These  had 
I  a  fine  diamond  in  each  of  them,  but  their 
!  greatest  ornament  was  the  superb 
enamelling,  worthy  of  Jean  Toutin  or 
;  Petitot,  with  which  all  the  gold  was 


I  sa\y  no  more-of  him  for  a  week.  The 
wedding  had  been  celebrated,  and  Master 
Bertie  Watts  had  conveyed  away  quietly 
to  Folkestone  as  pretty  an  English  rose  as 
ever  flourished  in  the  glare  of  the  West. 
Lord  and  Lady  Varnley  shut  up  thei. 
house  during  the  week  after  the  marriage, 
having  sent  the  very  numerous  wedding 
presents  to  their  bankers  ;  and  society 
would  have  forgotten  the  whole  business 
if  it  had  not  paused  to  discuss  the  im¬ 
portant  question — How  were  the  young 
couple  to  exist  in  the  future  on  the  paltry 
income  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  ?  One  half  of  the  world  may  not 
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know  how  the  other  half  lives,  but  that 
is  not  for  lack  of  effort  on  its  part  to 
find  out.  It  was  a  matter  of  club-room 
news  that  old  Lord  Harningham  had 
not  relented — and,  beyond  what  his 
nephew  called,  “  those  twopenny-half¬ 
penny  sleeve  links,”  had  not  given  him  a 
penny.  How  then,  said  this  same  charit¬ 
able  world,  will  these  silly  children  keep 
up  their  position  in  town  when  they  return 
from  the  second-rate  hotel  they  are  now 
staying  in  at  Folkestone  ? 

Curiously  enough,  I  was  able  myself  to 
answer  that  question  in  three  days’  time — 
though  at  the  moment  I  was  as  ignorant 
as  any  of  them.  The  matter  came  about 
in  this  way.  On  the  very  morning  that 
Lord  Varnley  went  to  Paris,  it  was  known 
through  the  daily  papers  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  at  his  house  in  Cork 
Street,  of  a  green  velvet  case,  containing 
a  crescent  of  pearls,  turquoises,  and 
diamonds.  This  was  a  present  from  one 
of  the  Embassies  to  his  daughter,  and 
must,  said  the  reports,  have  been  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  house  during  the  press 
and  the  confusion  of  the  reception.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  I  received  an  advice 
from  Scotland  Yard  cautioning  me  against 
the  purchase  of  such  a  gem,  and  inviting 
immediate  communication  if  it  were 
offered  to  me.  The  theft  of  wedding 
presents  is  so  common  that  I  gave  little 
heed  to  the  matter,  and  was  already  im¬ 
mersed  in  other  business  when  Lord 
Harningham  was  announcd.  He  seemed 
rather  fidgety  in  his  manner,  I  thought, 
and  hummed  and  hawed  considerably 
before  he  would  explain  his  mission. 

“  It’s  about  those  links  I  gave  my 
nephew,”  he  said  at  last.  “  They’re  far  too 
good  for  him,  Sutton — and  they’re  too 
pretty.  I  never  saw  better  work  in  my 
life  and  must  have  been  a  fool  when  I  let 
them  go  out  of  my  possession- — d’ye  see  ?  ” 

“Well,  but  you  can’t  get  them  back 
now,”  I  remarked  with  a  smile. 

He  took  snuff  vigorously  at  my  reply, 
and  then  said— 

“  Man,  you’re  wrong,  I’ve  got  them  in 
my  pocket.” 

I  must  have  expressed  my  astonish¬ 
ment  in  my  look,  for  he  went  on  quickly  : 

“  Yes,  here  in  the  green  case  as  you 
sold  them.  Do  I  surprise  you,  eh  ? 
Well,  I’m  going  to  give  Master  Bertie  a 
bit  of  a  cheque  and  to  keep  these  things  ; 
but  one  of  the  stones,  is  off  colour — I 
noticed  it  at  the  wedding — and  I  must 
have  a  new  one  in,  d'ye  see?  ” 

“  I  thought  that  you  had  already  handed 


them  over,”  I  interrupted,  quite  disregard¬ 
ing  his  last  request. 

“Sol  did,  so  I  did  ;  but  a  man  can  take 
his  own  back  again,  can’t  he  ?  Well,  when 
I  saw  them  at  the  house,  I  concluded  it 
was  ridiculous  to  give  a  boy  like  that  such 
treasures,  and  so - ” 

“You  spoke  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Hem — that  is,  of  course,  man.  Pshaw  ! 
You’re  too  inquisitive  for  a  jeweller  :  you 
ought  to  have  been  a  lady’s  maid.” 

“  Have  you  brought  them  with  you 
now  ?  ” 

“  What  should  I  be  here  for  if  I  hadn’t  ?  ” 

He  laid  upon  my  table  a  green  velvet 
case,  of  the  exact  size,  colour,  and  shape 
of  that  which  had  contained  the  links  ;  but 
when  I  opened  it  I  gave  a  start,  and 
put  it  down  quickly.  The  case  held  a 
crescent  of  pearls,  turquoises,  and 
diamonds,  which  answered  exactly  to  the 
description  of  the  one  stolen  from  Lord 
Varnley’s  house  on  the  day  of  his 
daughter’s  wedding. 

“There’s  some  mistake  here,”  said  I, 
“  you’ve  evidently  left  the  links  at  home,” 
with  which  remark  I  put  the  jewels  under 
his  very  nose  for  him  to  see.  He  looked 
at  them  for  a  moment,  the  whole  of  his 
flabby  face  wrinkling  and  reddening  ;  then 
he  seemed  almost  to  choke,  and  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  swelled  until  they  were  as 
blue  threads  upon  an  ashen  and  colourless 
countenance. 

“Good  God!”  he  ejaculated,  “I’ve 
taken  the  wrong  case.” 

“Your  nephew  gave  it  you,  no  doubt, 
but  he  must  have  forgotten  it,  for  he’s 
advertised  the  loss  of  this  crescent  at 
Scotland  Yard,  and  there  are  detectives 
now  trying  to  find  it.  I  am  cautioned 
not  to  purchase  it,”  I  said  With  a  laugh. 

The  effect  of  these  words  upon  him  was 
so  curious  that  for  some  moments  I 
thought  he  had  spasm  of  the  heart. 
Starting  up  in  the  chair,  with  wild  eyes, 
and  hands  clutching  at  the  arms  to 
rest  upon  them,  he  made  several  attempts 
to  speak,  but  not  a  word  came  from  his 
lips.  I  endeavoured  to  help  him  with 
his  difficulty,  but  it  was  to  little  purpose. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Lord  Harningham,” 

I  suggested,  “  that  you  have  only  to  write 
a  line  of  explanation  to  your  nephew— and 
there’s  an  end  of  the  matter?” 

“You  think  so  ?  ”  he  cried  eagerly. 

“Why  not,”  said  I,  “since  he  returned 
the  jewels  to  you  ?  ” 

“  But  he  didn’t,”  he  interrupted,  cring¬ 
ing  in  the  chair  at  this  confession  of  a  lie  } 
“  he  didn’t ;  and  he’d  prosecute  me;  h© 
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hates  me,  and  this  is  his  opportunity, 
d’ye  see  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  I  exclaimed,  be¬ 
ginning-  to  understand  the  situation, 
“that  you  took  the  case  without  his  per¬ 
mission  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  mumbled,  “  they  were 
so  beautiful,  such  work  !  You  know  what 
work  they  were.  I  saw  them  at  the 
wedding,  and  was  sure  that  I  should  not 
have  parted  with  them.  I  meant  to  send 
him  a  cheque  against  them — and  when  no 
one  was  looking  I  put  what  I  thought 
was  the  case  into  my  pocket,  but  it  was 
the  wrong  one.  God  help  me,  Sutton, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  comedies  I  had  ever 
assisted  at.  Technically,  Lord  Harning- 
ham  was  a  thief,  and  undoubtedly  Bertie 
Watts  could  have  prosecuted  him  had  he 
chosen,  though  the  probability  of  his 
getting  a  conviction  was  small.  But  it 
was  very  evident  to  me  that  here  was  the 
boy’s  opportunity,  and  that  in  the  interest 
of  his  pretty  wife  I  should  make  the  best  of 
it.  With  this  intent  I  played  my  first 
card  with  necessary  boldness. 

“  Undoubtedly  the  case  is  very  serious 
for  you,”  said  I,  apparently  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  “  and  it  is  made  the  more  serious 
from  the  strained  relations  existing  between 
your  nephew  and  yourself.  You  know 
the  law,  I  doubt  not,  as  well  as  I  do  ; 
and  that  once  a  prosecution  has  been 
initiated  at  Scotland  Yard  it  is  impossible 
to  withdraw  without  a  trial.  Mr.  Watts 
might  get  into  serious  trouble  for  com¬ 
pounding  a  felony  ;  and  I  might  suffer 
with  him  as  one  in  the  conspiracy.  But 
I  tell  you  what  I  will  do  ;  I’ll  write  to  him 
to-night  and  sound  him.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  for 
I  can’t  disguise  the  fact  that  you  might  be 
arrested.” 

He  gave  a  great  scream  at  this,  and  the 
perspiration  rolled  fromhim,  fallingingreat 
drops  upon  the  carpet.  “  Oh,  Lord  !  ”  he 
kept  muttering,  “oh,  that  I  should  have 
been  such  a  consummate  fool  !  —  oh, 
Heaven  help  me  !  To  think  of  it — and 
what  it  will  cost,  I  could  cry,  Sutton — 
cry  like  a  child.” 

I  calmed  him  with  difficulty,  and  led 
him  down  the  back  stairs  to  a  cab  with 
a  positive  assurance  that  I  would  not 
communicate  with  Scotland  Yard.  Then 
I  wrote  to  Folkestone  a  letter,  the  precise 
contents  of  which  are  immaterial,  but  the 
response  to  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  worded  as  follows  : — 


“Am  inexpressibly  shocked  and  pained, 
buCthe  law  must  take  its  course.” 

I  put  this  into  my  pocket  without  any 
delay  and  went  over  to  Harningham’s 
house  in  Park  Lane.  He  had  been  up  all 
night,  they  told  me,  and  the  doctor  had 
just  left  him  ;  but  I  found  him  suffering 
only  from  an  enervating  fear,  and  white  as 
the  cloth  on  the  breakfast  table  before 
him. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “  w.hat  is  it,  what 
does  he  say  ?  Will  he  prosecute  me  ?  ” 

I  handed  him  the  telegram  for  answer, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  swooned. 
He  did  not  know  that  I  had  in  my  pocket 
another  letter  from  his  nephew,  in  which 
Master  Bertie  informed  me  that  I  was  the 
“  best  chap  in  the  world,”  and  I  saw  no 
reason  to  mention  this.  Indeed,  I  listened 
with  infinite  gravity  when  the  old  man  told 
me  that  he  was  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
that  his  name  would  stand  in  all  the  clubs 
as  that  of  a  common  thief.  Jewel-hunger 
plainly  accounted  for  everything  he  had 
done  ;  but  it  was  not  to  my  end  to  console 
him,  and  I  said  in  a  severe  and  sufficiently 
melancholy  voice — 

“  Lord  Harningham,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  make 
myself  a  criminal  participator  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  You  must  go  to  Folkestone 
with  me  this  afternoon,  and  take  your 
cheque  book  with  you.” 

The  groan  he  gave  at  this  would  have 
moved  a  man  of  iron.  I  saw  tears  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  shook  when 
I  left  him  so  that  he  could  scarce  put  it  into 
mine.  Yet  he  came  to  the  station  to  meet 
me  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  six  o’clock 
we  were  in  Folkestone  at  a  shabby  second- 
rate  hotel  called  “  The  Cock  and  Lobster,” 
inquiring  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts,  they  said,  were  out 
on  the  parade  ;  but  we  went  to  look  for 
them,  and  surprised  them  coining  from 
the  Lees,  as  handsome  a  couple  as  you 
could  look  upon.  She,  a  pretty,  brown¬ 
haired  English  girl,  her  tresses  tossed  over 
her  large  eyes  by  the  sharp  wind  that 
swept  in  from  the  sea,  was  close  under 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  who,  at  that  stage, 
fearing  to  lose  hertouch,  seemedengagedin 
the  impossible  attempt  to  cover  her  entirely 
with  one  of  his  arms.  And  in  this  pursuit 
privacy  came  to  his  aid,  for  the  breeze  was 
fresh  from  the  Channel  at  the  beginning  of 
night,  banishing  all  loiterers  but  those 
loitering  in  love  ;  and  the  lamps  flickered 
and  went  low  in  the  gusts  as  though  fear¬ 
ing  to  illumine  the  roses  upon  the  cheeks 
of  a  bride, 


IN  AN  HOUR  WE  WERE  SITTING  DOWN  TO  A  SUPERB  DINNER. 


SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


When  Master  Bertie  saw  us  he  became 
as  sedate  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and, 
commanding-  a  solemn  tone,  acted  the 
part  to  perfection. 

“  Uncle,”  he  said,  “  I  would  never 
have  believed  it  of  you.  But  this  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  mention  here  ;  let  us 
go  to  the  hotel.” 

We  returned  in  silence,  but  directly  we 
were  in  the  hall  the  young-  man  called 
for  his  bill,  and  speaking-  almost  in  a 
boisterous  tone,  cried  — 

“We’re  going-  to  change  our  quarters, 
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the  place.  During  the  meal  the  bride, 
who  scarce  seemed  able  to  do  anything 
else  than  look  at  her  husband,  made  few 
remarks,  but  Watts  and  I  talked  freely, 
quite  ignoring  the  old  man  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  we  were  in  the  private  room  that  the 
negotiations  began. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  them. 
They  lasted  until  midnight,  at  which  hour 
the  nephew  of  Lord  Harningham  had  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  an 
allowance  of  five  hundred  a  year.  From 
the  moment  of  assenting  to  these  condi- 


“  ‘IF  YOU  TAID  MY  BILL — GAVE  ME,  SAY,  EIGHT  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ON  ACCOUNT — I  BELIEVE  MY  MIND 
WOULD  BE  QUITE  OBLIVIOUS  TO  THE  EVENTS  OF  LAST  NIGHT.’  ” 


uncle,  and  will  begin  by  moving  to 
the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  That  poor 
girl  is  moped  to  death  here,  and  now 
you’re  going  to  pay  for  our  honeymoon — - 
cost  doesn’t  matter,  does  it,  old  man  ?  ” 

The  old  man  concerned  started  at  this, 
his  mouth  wide  open  with  the  surprise 
of  it. 

“What’s  that  ?”  he  muttered.  “  What’re 
you  going  to  do  ?  ”  But  I  whispered 
to  him  to  be  silent,  and  in  an  hour  we 
were  sitting  down  to  a  superb  dinner — 
which  he  did  not  touch,  by  the  by — in 
the  great  saloon  of  the  biggest  hotel  in 


tions  until  we  entered  the  train  next 
morning  the  old  man  never  opened  his 
lips,  but  he  kissed  the  bride  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  and  colour  came  again  to  his 
cheeks  at  the  warmth  of  her  lips.  When 
at  last  we  were  alone  in  the  carriage  he 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  and  said — 

“  Sutton,  thank  God  that’s  over  !  ” 

“  Nearly  over,  my  lord,”  I  replied  with 
emphasis. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Do 
you  think  that  any  one  will  get  to  hear  of 
it?  Why,  man,  what  have  I  half-ruined 
myself  for  ?  ” 


=u6  SOME  EWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


“To  keep  your  nephew  quiet,”  I  sug¬ 
gested  pleasantly. 

“And  who  else  knows  anything  when 
he’s  settled  with  ?  ”  he  asked  angrily. 

“  Why,”  said  I  quite  calmly,  “  you  and 
I,  perhaps.” 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  his  glance 
was  all-consuming  and  would  wither  me, 
but  I  met  him  with  a  placid  smile  and 
continued  — 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I  want  what  Mr. 
Stevenson  calls  ‘  a  good  memory  for  for¬ 
getting.’  Do  you  know,  Lord  Harning- 
ham,  that  if  you  paid  my  bill — gave  me, 
say,  eight  thousand  pounds  on  account, 
I  believe  my  mind  would  be  quite  oblivious 
to  the  events  of  last  night.” 


The  shot  struck  home — in  the  very 
centre  of  my  target.  He  thought  over  it 
for  some  while,  and  spoke  but  once 
between  Sevenoaks  and  Charing  Cross. 
His  remark  was  more  forcible  than  con¬ 
vincing,  for  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  and 
apropos  nothing  in  particular,  “  Sutton,  to 
blazes  with  all  jewels  !  ”  Then  he  subsided, 
and  came  with  me  quietly  to  my  rooms, 
where  he  wrote  a  cheque  for  eight  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  and  signed  it  with  consider¬ 
able  firmness.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry, 
however,  before  he  dropped  heavily  upon 
the  carpet,  and  lay  prone  in  a  fit. 

The  shock  of  parting  with  so  much 
money  had  been  too  much  for  him.  He  is 
now  in  Madeira  seeking  a  climate. 


IN  COSTER-LAND. 


Written  and  Illustrated  by  DUDLEY  HEATH. 


HAT  a  barren  wilderness  of  respec¬ 
tability  London  would  be  were  all 
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A  GOOD  PAIR  OF  LUNGS. 


the  life,  noise,  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
hawker  and  itinerant 
vendor  banished  to  give 
place  to  one  vast  co¬ 
operative  store  sys¬ 
tem  !  Noisy  the  coster 
may  be  :  he  would  be  a 
poor  man  of  business 
were  he  not  so,  since  he 
depends  for  advertise¬ 
ment  on  the  strength  of 
a  good  pair  of  lungs, 
where  a  man  in  a  larger 
way  of  business  will 
cover  some  acres  of 
space  with  unsightly 
placards.  The  coster 
is  a  character  to  be 
blessed  by  many  a  hard¬ 
working  toiler  of  the 
vast  city.  He  is  indeed 
the  poor  man’s  friend. 

The  good  wife  of  the 
working  man,  ever  fond 
of  a  bargain,  often  picks 
up  some  little  luxury 
cheap  from  his  stall,  and 
her  heart  is  gladdened 
and  her  temper  sweet¬ 
ened  for  a  week  or  more 
with  the  fond  belief  that 
she  has  bested  the 


merchant  of  the  streets.  The  virtuous 
coster  never  willingly  dispels  such  a 
harmless  delusion  :  it  would  be  only 
wantonly  to  destroy  true  happiness  and 
to  cramp  the  prospect  of  further  trade. 

The  coster’s  is  no  life  to  keep  the 
youthful  bloom,  on  a  man’s  cheek.  Up 
with  the  sun  to  the  market  to  lay  in  his 
stock-in-trade  requires  all  the  wits  he 
is  capable  of  to  know  how  to  distri¬ 
bute  his  small  capital  with  the  least 
possible  risk.  There  must  be  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  or  the  opportunity  is  lost.  The 
auctioneer,  with  the  rapidity  and  precision 
of  a  steam  hammer,  knocks  down  each 
lot  to  the  highest  bidder,  and,  like  time, 
waits  for  no  man.  The  bustle  and  speed 
of  transactions  is  likely  to  make  the 
novice  giddy,  but  the  experienced  coster 
keeps  as  cool  as  the  proverbial  cucumber 
and  finds  opportunity  between  his  pur¬ 
chases  to  smack  smart  jokes  and  witticisms 


:  THF.  GOOD  WIFE  OF  THE  WORKING  MAN. 
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at  the  expense  of 
the  auctioneer  or 
his  brother  cos¬ 
ters. 

It  is  a  scene 
worth  visiting' 
on  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  morning, 
while  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  ve¬ 
getables  come 
streaming  in  from 
all  parts  of  the 
country  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  large 
waggons.  The 
type  of  faces  we 
see  here  are 
worthy  of  note, 
with  their  wizen 
shrewdness  of  ex¬ 
pression  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  of 
the  coster  frater¬ 
nity.  Here  is  an 
oldish  man  who 
looks  as  though 
experience  had 
taught  him  its  every  lesson  :  he  has 
arrived  at  the  fifth  stage  of  life,  “  full  of 
wise  saws  and  modern  instances,”  and, 
though  we  fail  to  see  the  corporation 
which  Shakespeare  would  demand,  yet  his 
beard  is  truly  of  formal  cut.  He  plays  his 
part  in  the  little  comedy  that  is  going  on 
between  him  and  a  middleman  who  seems 
anxious  to  sell  him  a  few  cases  of  lemons, 
with  the  cool  indifference  that  betrays 
an  old  hand  at  a  deal. 

Even  in  wit  the  elder  members  of  the 
fraternity  can  give  a  wrinkle  to  their 
juniors.  “  Why  do  you  flog  your  donkey 
like  that  ?  ”  asked  a  gentleman  of  an  old 


coster  who  was  giving  his  humble  servant 
a  taste  of  the  stick.  “  Because  it’s  no  use 
flogging  the  cart,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 
But,  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  “  moke”  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
breakfast,  while  his  master  is  laying  out 
his  capital  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
is  as  much  diversity  of  character  in 
“  Neddy  ”  as  in  his  owner,— like  master 
like  moke.  His  back  bears  the  brunt  of 
all  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  his  boss. 
Last  Derby  Day,  for  instance,  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  his  “  Guv’nor  ”  and  “  Missis” 
and  a  whole  family  of  relations  to  Epsom — 
“the  Guv’nor”  having  lost  a  “fiver” 


f  ‘  THE  CHIEF  AMBITION  OF  THE  YOUNG  LADIES  IS  TO  POSSESS  A  HAT  ‘BUILT  UP  HIGH. 
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through  not  having  backed  the  favourite, 
it  was  he  that  received  whacks  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  for  every  shilling  lost, 
until  he  must  have  wondered  whether  it 
was  not  a  jockey  up  behind,  and  the  road 
home  the  racecourse. 

But  life  is  not  all  work,  and  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  the  coster  has  his  stroll  down 
the  Mile  End  Road,  and  a  fine  promenade 
it  is,  perhaps  the  broadest  thoroughfare 
in  London.  Got  up  “  smart  and  dossy,” 
he  is  out  with  the  evident  intention  of 
giving  the  lasses  a  treat.  With  a  flat- 
brimmed  bowler  chucked  racily  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  a  silk  handkerchief,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  collar,  tied  round  his 
throat — -generally  a  mixture  of  the  purest 
blue  and  red— a  broad  black  diagonal  coat 
adorned  with  many  buttons,  and  a  striped 
pair  of  “  kicksys  ”  of  a  bright  violet-blue 
colour  to  complete  the  costume.  Their 
language,  like  their  neckties,  is  somewhat 
highly  coloured,  and  I  regret  to  have 
observed  that  the  young  ladies  often 
outdo  the  sterner  sex  in  the  imaginative 
daring  of  their  vocabulary.  The  chief 
ambition  of  the  young  ladies  is  to  possess 
a  hat — “built  up  ’igh  ”  as  they  term 
it — with  gorgeous  feathers  which  cost 
them  a  small  fortune  ;  and  what  strikes 


:  THE  PURCHASE  OF  COSTER  ‘TOGGERY’  IS  A  SPECIAr,  ART. 


us  first  in  these  promenaders  is  their 
love  for  bright  colours,  especially  of  the 
blues  and  purples,  reds  and  greens.  Yet 
surely  this  is  not  merely  bad  taste  upon 
their  part.  If  the  cut  be¬ 
token  intellect  and  talent, 
so  does  the  colour  betoken 
temper  and  heart ;  and  is 
not  the  West-end  love  of 
faded  tints  and  neutral  hues 
due  to  the  wish-washy  sen¬ 
timentalism  which  pervades 
the  entire  nature  of  the 
denizens  of  the  West  ? 

Now  and  again  one  may  notice  a  sturdy 
young  man  coming  along  with  a  certain 
air  of  manly  import¬ 
ance  about  his  gait. 
He  looks  exceptionally 
smart  in  a  pair  of  clean 
white  duck  “  kicksies.” 
He  has  a  bundle  under 
one  arm,  squarish  in 
form  and  enclosed  in  a 
new  red  and  yellow 
handkerchief.  By  his 
side  walks  briskly  a  damsel  of  the  type  of 
beauty  which  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
the  East-end.  She  is  dressed  in  a  long 
black  brocaded  velveteen  cloak  of  the 
latest  East-end  fashion  which 
reaches  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  ground,  just 
showing  the  edge  of  a  bright 
blue  velveteen  skirt.  Down  the 
front  of  the  dress  are  two  rows  of 
large  “  pearlies,”  and  her  hat 
is  of  the  usual  design,  only  per¬ 
haps  it  is  “built  up  a  bit 
’igher”  than  usual;  round  her 
neck  is  a  new  silver  locket  and 
chain  ;  but  what  Erst  draws  our 
attention  to  her  is  the  mys¬ 
terious  brown  paper  milliner’s 
bag  which  she  carries  in  her 
hand  in  a  way  that  suggests 
something  of  special  moment. 
She  looks  extremely  happy  as 
she  turns  a  smiling  countenance 
to  her  young  companion.  She 
raises  her  left  hand  to  touch  him 
on  the  arm  ;  the  eyes  of  the 
pair  converge  to  one  point,  a 
wedding-ring  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  lady.  This  then  is  the 
solution  to  the  mystery.  They 
are  a  newly-made  and  happy 
couple  on  their  way  from  Bethnal 
Green,  where,  at  the  Red  Church, 
they  have  for  the  sum  of  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  gone  through 
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the  ceremony  of  “jumping  the  broom¬ 
stick,”  and  have  been  presented  into  the 
bargain  with  a  quartern  loaf.  The 
bundle  and  brown-paper  bag  have  a 
romantic  significance  in  the  light  of  a 
wedding  trousseau. 

The  purchase  of  coster  “  toggery  ”  is  a 
special  art,  and  demands  high  qualities  of 
mind.  I  spent  a  most  interesting  Sunday 
some  time  back  in  company  with  a  young 
coster  round  Petticoat  Lane  andthe  Clothes 
Exchange,  where  these  purchases  of 
costume  are  chiefly  made.  I  was  in 
want  of  a  few  old  garments  for  pro¬ 
fessional  purposes,  and  I  had  heard  that 
one  “green”  at  the  business  was  likely 
to  get  “rushed”  a  good  deal,  and  hoping 
to  fight  the  Jew  with  his  own  weapons, 
engaged  the  services  of  a  cute  young 
coster  who  understood  the  trade.  On  the 
way  he  gave  me  a  few  ideas  on  the  Jew 
,  dealers,  or  foreigners  as  he  called  them — 
“Yer  see,  they  aren’t  loikely  for  to  put 
things  cheap— and  I’ll  tell  you  for  why. 
They  think  if  they  were  to  put  things 
cheap  loike,  our  people  would  want  them 
cheaper  still.”  There  was  real  logic. 
“Then  you  ’ave  to  keep  an  oi  on  what 
you  are  buying.  Whoi,  old  clothes  ! 
they  can  cob  them  up  to  look  the  soime 
as  new.”  “  How  do  they  manage  that?” 
I  asked.  “  They  brush  them  over  with 
a  kind  of  hink.”  “And  how  can  you 
tell  when  this  has  been  done  ?  ”  “We 
goes  so  — and  he  licked  his  finger  and 
rubbed  the  edge  of  his  sleeve. 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Houndsditch,  and,  keeping  some¬ 
what  apart,  entered  up  Petticoat  Lane 
I  into  the  Clothes  Exchange.  A  “  philo¬ 
sophy  of  cloth  ”  is  hanging  from  poles, 
gibbet-like  in  construction,  and  spread  out 
on  long  forms  are  displayed  every  imagin¬ 
able  garment  in  all  possible  hues,  from  the 
soberest  drab  to  the  crudest  purple  and 
green,  which,  with  the  touch  of  scarlet  of 
a  soldier’s  uniform,  present  a  most 
brilliant  picture.  Some  are  new,  but 
most  are  soiled  with  use,  and  all  are 
mingled  in  chaotic  confusion  irrespective 
of  the  rank,  position,  or  class  which  once 
they  have  graced.  We  elbowed  our  way 
through  the  crowd,  the  majority  of  whom 
seem  to  have  come  only  for  curiosity,  and 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  notingthat  the 
costers,  for  they  were  mostly  of  this  class, 


are  as  shrewd  judges  of  coats  and  vests 
as  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  tried  to  do 
“  a  deal  ”  or  two  on  my  own  account,  but 
found  what  my  friend  had  told  me  was 


“  THE  IDEAL  OF  MR.  CHEVALIER’S  ‘  LITTLE  NIPPER.  ” 

only  too  true;  however  I  was  rewarded  for 
my  trouble  by  seeing  the  ideal  of  Mr. 
Chevalier’s  “  Little  Nipper,”  who,  judging 
by  his  readiness  to  strike  pantomimic 
attitudes,  should  be  a  worthy  follower  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  master.  No  doubt 
this  young  gentleman  was  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  his  “  donah,”  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  would  enjoy  his  evening  stroll  on 
Hackney  Marshes— for  the  coster-youth 
begins  his  courting  early  in  life.  His 
heart  is  warm,  and,  though  his  purse  may 
not  always  be  full,  he  earns  enough  to 
get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  man)' 
of  his  richer  fellow-subjects  ;  he  pursues 
a  useful  trade,  faces  existence  cheerily  ; 
and,  certainly,  to  clear  our  thoroughfares 
of  these  street  merchants  would  be  to 
rob  our  London  streets  of  no  small  part  of 
the  colour  and  romance  which  still  attach 
to  them. 
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By  JOHN  CANNINGE. 


SUMMER. 

HOW  good  it  is,”  said  the  girl,  “  to 
be  young  and  to  love  as  we 

love.” 

They  were  seated  in  front  of  a  cafe  that 
stood  back  from  the  Champs  Elysees. 
i  The  round  white  tables  were  placed 
under  an  awning  that  shaded  them  from 
the  rays  of  a  June  sun  ;  in  front,  to  serve 
i  as  a  screen  from  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  the 
,  passers  by,  were  thick  shrubs  in  green 
boxes.  The  world  on  its  way  to  the  Bois 
could  be  seen  without  seeing,  and  it  went 
by  with  its  noise  and  its  gaiety  un¬ 
heeded. 

The  man  was  silent.  During  a  pause 
he  had  kicked  a  small  wooden  footstool 
towards  his  wife,  then  he  turned  and 
ordered  a  bock. 

“What  will  you  have,  child?”  he 
asked. 

“A  sirop — you  know,  that  pink  kind. 

I  can’t  say  that^  I  like  it  muA,”  she 
added. 

“  Then  don’t  have  it.  Suppose  I  order 
some  lemon  preparation  instead?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  do!  Tell  me,  Guy,  do  you 
think  those  bushes  in  front  are  orange 
trees  ?  ” 


The  man  laughed.  “  I  don’t  know. 
Why  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  remember,”  she  continued, 
“  the  orange  trees  in  the  South  where  we 
first  met  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  he  answered,  and 
then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

“  Guy  !  ”  She  glanced  up  at  him. 
“  You  aren’t  tired,  are  you  ?  ” 

“A  little,”  he  answered  truthfully. 
“  I  think  the  heat  makes  every  one 
lazy,  and  we  have  walked  a  good  way. 
Your  poor  little  feet  must  be  worn 
out.” 

For  a  second  a  shadow  rested  on  her 
face,  then  she  scanned  the  passing 
carriages  and,  recognising  some  people 
she  knew,  glanced  away  again.  She 
made  no  sign  of  any  interest  in  them, 
that  part  of  her  life  seemed  put  away;  she 
was  playing  at  being  a  Bohemian  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  husband.  She  had  married 
with  the  consent  of  her  brother,  the  only 
near  relative  she  possessed,  but  his  per¬ 
mission  was  reluctantly  given,  for  her 
husband’s  income,  although  supplemented 
by  his  writing,  was  very  small.  He  was 
a  good  deal  older  and  wiser  and  cleverer 
than  herself,  but  she  would  not  have  had 
it  otherwise.  Save  that  at  times  his 
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health  troubled  her,  she  was  perfectly 
content. 

The  waiter  brought  the  ordered 
beverage  and  took  away  the  saucers. 
The  girl  drew  a  straw  to  her  lips  and 
made  a  perfect  bud  of  her  mouth,  peeping 
meanwhile  at  the  man. 

He  took  a  long  draught  and  put  his 
glass  dowm. 

“Taste  mine,”  she  said. 

He  made  a  grimace  and  shook  his 
head.  Then  he  leaned  back  and  lit  a 
cigar. 

“  I  suppose  you  were  really  disappointed 
in  those  rooms,  dear?”  he  said. 

“No,”  answered  the  girl  with  a  queer 
pain  at  her  heart.  “  Henri  did  very  well 
to  find  us  anything  so  cheap.  And  it  is 
such  fun  starting  afresh — and  then  I  am 
always  happy  in  Paris.” 

“The  Paris  you  knew  was  hardly  the 
Paris  we  live  in  now.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  she  admitted.  “But 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  Embassy  balls, 
or  a  merry  dinner  at  the  Maison  Dor6e. 
To  me  our  picnic  existence  is  quite  as 
pleasant ;  and  then  I  have  you.” 

A  smile,  half  of  amusement,  half  caress¬ 
ing,  lit  his  whole  face. 

“Yes,  I  am  throw'n  in  as  the  best  of  a 
bad  lot,  Josephine.” 

“Well,  you  are  not  the  worst,”  she 
replied.  “  Now  we  are  both  going  to  be 
very  wise  and  count  each  sou  before  we 
spend  it.  Our  champagne  is  this  delight¬ 
ful  air,  full  of  the  electricity  of  life  and 
laughter  ;  our  balls — will  you  take  me  to 
some  in  the  students’  quarter  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  to 
Bougival  ?  But  not  now.  I  am  too  weary 
of  these  places  myself.” 

“  Suppose  we  dine  at  a  prix fixe  place  to¬ 
night,  or  at  one  of  the  Duval  restaurants, 
it  would  be  a  good  beginning.” 

The  man  laughed.  “  I  fear  I  am  a 
poor  man,”  he  said,  “  who  loves  his 
little  luxuries.” 

Josephine  looked  pensive,  then  she  said, 
“I’m  so  sorry,  Guy.  I  fear  I’m  your 
luxury  at  present,  and  so  you  can’t  dine 
well.” 

He  laughed  again.  “What  a  goose 
you  are,”  he  said.  “  Now,  suppose  we 
invite  Henri,  and  I  know  a  good  place  in 
the  Boulevard  that  won’t  break  us,  where 
we  can  take  him  to  dine.” 

“  I  should  like  that.” 

It  was  beginning  to  rain.  They  were 
protected  by  the  awning  and  both  without 
speaking  smiled  at  the  general  consterna¬ 
tion.  The  open  carriages  pulled  up  and 


hoods  were  in  request,  some  of  the  foot 
passengers  made  a  rush  for  the  cafe,  and 
stood  between  the  orange  bushes  breath¬ 
less  and  laughing.  The  girl  glanced  at 
them  all  in  turn,  the  man  saw  them  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  notice.  One  thin  brown 
hand  held  the  cigar,  the  other  moved  and 
rested  on  his  wife’s  arm. 

She  bent  as  if  to  pick  up  something 
from  the  ground  and  her  lip  brushed  it. 
When  her  face  was  lifted  the  action  ot 
stooping  had  made  it  red,  and  the  man’s 
eyes  met  hers  and  he  smiled. 

“  Oh,  Guy,”  she  said  in  a  little  choking 
whisper,  “  I  do  love  you.” 

He  didn’t  speak,  but  he  forgot  to 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  her  face.  They 
seemed  shut  in  by  the  rain  and  the  bushes 
from  all  the  noisy  world. 

“  It  is  curious  how  I  believe  and  trust 
in  you,”  he  said  gently.  “  I  never  trusted 
any  woman  before.” 

Her  thoughts  wandered  as  he  spoke,  al¬ 
though  her  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of  joy. 
Words  were  rare  from  him,  and  what  he 
said  he  meant.  Still,  in  the  curious  steely 
light  that  had  come  with  the  rain,  his 
dark  head  and  eyes  looked  handsome 
enough  to  pause  and  admire,  and  her 
own  beaut)',  such  as  it  was,  seemed  a 
long  wray  off  from  his.  He  had  bent  his 
head,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table 
supported  his  forehead  with  his  hand  ;  his 
eyes  fell,  and  the  long  dark  lashes  swept 
his  cheek. 

“Suppose,”  she  thought,  “death 
claimed  this  man  and  took  him  from  me. 
Took  that  face  which  lights  at  the  happi¬ 
ness  in  mine,  and  turned  it  white  and 
cold  ;  took  those  eyes  and  glazed  them 
into  ice  for  ever  ;  turned  those  lips  that 
blush  in  contact  with  my  own,  white  and 
cold  ;  took  the  whole  form  with  its  in¬ 
dolent  grace  and  stiffened  it  till  I  scarcely 
knew  it  to  be  the  same.  What  should  I 
do  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  the  blood  flew  from  her 
face,  and  the  man  coughed. 

“  Oh  !  ”  she  said,  “  are  you  tired  still  ?  ” 

“No.”  He  spoke  lazily.  “Do  you 
want  to  move  on  ?  Hadn’t  we  better 
Wait  till  the  rain  is  over  ?  ” 

She  laughed  a  low  laugh  full  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  together  they  scrutinised 
the  crowd  who  waited,  and  the  carriages 
racing  each  other  down  the  avenue. 
They  were  neither  of  them  very  wise  or 
brilliant  just  then.  It  was  as  the  woman 
said,  “Good  merely  to  live  and  love” 
and  laugh  at  the  world  which  passed 
them  so  unmoved. 
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“  It  is  nice,”  she  exclaimed,  “  to  be  in 
a  little  corner  like  this,  and  look  on.  It 
somehow  resembles  our  life,  you  know, 
Guy.  We  are  snugly  hid  away  in  this 
city  and  amuse  ourselves  as  we  please, 
offending  none,  just  happy,  we  two  to¬ 
gether.  And  then  Henri  comes  in  and 
brings  a  whiff  of  his  busier  life,  and  does 
us  good.  He  shows  us  how  safe  we  are 
in  our  happiness,  and  shows  us  too  that 
we  must  beware  of  growing  selfish. 
Well,  dear  ?  ” 

The  question  related  to  his  face,  which 
had  so  changed  that  the  tired,  worn  look 
was  replaced  by  a  smile  lighting  his  eyes 
and  altering  the  whole  man. 

“  Vive  Bohemia!”  he  cried,  “with  a 
dear  little  queen  like  you.  What  does  it 
matter  if  we  have  a  louis  to-day  if  we 
dine  for  a  franc  to-morrow  !  What  do 
we  care,  you  and  I  ?  Come,  let  us  go 
and  find  Henri  and  carry  him  off  to  dine. 
We  will  laugh  and  enjoy  ourselves.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl  gleefully;  “you 
will  be  like  your  old  self.”  She  stopped 
suddenly.  It  was  the  first  word  that 
showed  he  had  changed  from  the  wittiest 
of  them  all  into  a  tired,  silent  man — the 
first  cloud  in  her  happiness,  and  the  words 
startled  him  too. 

“  My  old  self!  ”  he  said  sadly.  “  I  can 
afford  to  let  it  go,  if  I  still  have  you.” 

And  the  tears  came  to  blind  her  as  she 
answered, 

“What  does  it  matter,  dear?  For  me 
you  are  always  the  same.” 

“Suppose,”  he  said  briskly,  “  that  we 
are  thoroughly  extravagant.  Let  us  take 
a  fiacre,  have  the  hood  up,  pull  the  cover 
over  our  knees,  and  pretend  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  all  over  again.  Come  !  ” 

She  agreed  with  delight.  Once  settled 
in  the  cab  and  hidden  by  the  hood,  she 
nestled  near  to  his  side  ;  and  he,  as  a 
rule  not  over  lavish  with  caresses,  put  his 
arm  round  her  and  drew  her  close. 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  that  was  all 
trembling  happiness,  while  the  settled 
sadness  grew  fixed  on  his  face.  Still  the 
small  being  he  held  tighter  was  a  comfort, 
and  he  put  all  else  aside. 

The  corner  of  the  Champs  Elysees  saw 
them  often,  saw  them  gayer  and  more 
reckless,  saw  them  alone  or  with  friends, 
but  never  saw  them  otherwise  than  loving 
each  other. 

WINTER. 

It  was  a  cruel  day  with  a  wind  that 
drove  round  the  street  corners  and  mocked 


at  the  trees.  A  day  when  the  afternoon 
light  grows  electric  in  its  acute  brilliancy, 
and  sheds  an  after  blush  of  a  frozen  sun 
over  the  city.  All  that  was  not  brown 
looked  pink,  save  that  the  houses  gleamed 
white  and  gray.  Two  people — a  man  and 
a  woman — drew  near  the  cafe. 

“  Dearest,”  she  said  gently  ;  “  shall 
we  sit  in  the  old  corner  ?  There  we  may 
be  sheltered  from  the  wind.” 

He  nodded,  smiling  down  at  her  with 
the  old  laughter  and  fire  re-kindled  in  his 
eyes.  “  You  ought  not  to  have  come  out, 
my  dear,”  she  continued.  “  It  was  so 
wrong  of  me  to  give  in.” 

She  held  his  arm,  more  to  give  him  aid 
than  to  take  help  herself.  He  pressed  her 
hand  lovingly  to  his  side. 

Her  small  face  that  had  been  pretty 
was  pinched  with  want.  Her  eyes  were 
very  wide  open  and  strained  with  watching 
— she  never  cried  in  those  days,  she  only 
waited  and  despaired. 

They  drew  near,  and  they  took  their 
usual  seats.  Then  the  man  coughed,  and 
the  woman  trembled  with  him. 

She  called  a  waiter,  and  ordered  some 
cognac.  The  man  lifted  his  eyebrows,  j 
and  at  last  found  voice.  “  Have  you  got 
the  money,  Josie?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  dear.” 

There  was  a  hopeful  ring  in  her  voice 
that  he  knew  to  be  false  ;  but  to  please 
her  he  feigned  not  to  see  through  it.  j 
Mentally  he  wondered  how  they  were  to 
eat  and  drink  in  the  days  to  come.  There  : 
were  few  passers  by.  The  coupes  rolled 
past  with  the  fur-covered  occupants  on 
their  homeward  road  from  the  Bois.  His 
coat  was  poor  and  shabby  ;  the  woman’s 
dress  was  pitiably  neat  and  thin. 

“  How  cold  !  How  very  cold  it  is  !  ”  she 
said.  “  Oh,  if  only  we  could  manage  to 
stay  just  one  night  more  in  this  room.  It 
is  awful  to  find  a  new  place  to-night  in 
the  cruel  wind.  Madame  Lafrange  has 
been  so  kind  before.  Shall  we  make  a 
last  appeal?  We  must  go  home — before 
we  leave  finally.  I  will  entreat  her  to  let 
us  stay  just  through  the  bitter  night. 
Here  is  the  cognac,  Guy.  Drink  it,  dear.” 

He  held  it  for  a  second  to  her  lips.  She 
took  a  sip  and  pushed  it  towards  him. 

She  payed — Heaven  knew  how ;  he 
had  given  up  asking  and  watching  to  see 
what  familiar  object  was  missing.  Then 
she  said, 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  allowed  to  stay 
to-night ;  then  to-morrow - ” 

“  But  we  came  out  to  look  for  lodg- 
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“  I  know,  but  it’s  so  cold.” 

“  We  must  go  into  a  poorer  quarter.” 

He  stopped  to  cough,  and  then,  as  if  the 
cognac  had  given  him  life,  glanced  at  the 
deserted  street  and  empty  cafe.  He  spoke 
in  a  whisoer  that  trembled. 


“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  “if  there  is 
a  God — I  never  believed  in  one — but  I 
I  recognise  some  power  that  is  stronger 
than  ourselves  that  we  cannot  fight  and 
!  dare  not  laugh  at.  Somehow,  now,  I  seem 
far  away  from  all  the  laughter,  and  yet 
i  my  life  has  always  been  lived  in  the  mood 
of  the  moment,  and  I  do  not  regret  it  to¬ 
day.  I  only  regret  you.” 


“  Oh,  don’t  don’t  !  ”  she  cried. 

“  We  have  been  here  so  often,  you  and 
I,  out  of  the  world,  as  we  said,  my  own 
wife  ;  and  I  feel  that  perhaps  we  shall  find 
some  place  to  creep  into  out  of  the  world 
one  day  together.  If  there  is  a  God  He 
will  let  me  love  you  then,  for  you  have  been 
the  one  good  thing  in  my  life  since  I  first 
shadowed  yours.” 

Her  little  hand  crept  upwards  till  it 
touched  his  lips  ;  as  of  old  he  kissed  it, 
and  then  imprisoned  it  in  one  of  his  own, 
and  held  it  to  his  breast. 

The  wind  scattered  the  dead  leaves 
upwards,  played  with  them  in  derision, 
and  flung  them  at  their  feet. 

“  Shall  we  go  home  again  and  ask  if 
I  may  lie  there  till  morning,  Josephine? 
For  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  further. 
Only  one  word  more  ;  what  will  you  do 
when - -  ?  ” 

He  paused,  and  he  felt  her  shaken  as  if 
by  sobs,  but  no  tears  came. 

“  Hush,  Guy,  hush  !  ”  she  said.  “  We 
won’t  talk  of  that  ;  we  will  only  talk  of 
each  other  and  the  past.” 

“  Come  !  ”  he  said 
gently. 

She  helped  him  to  his 
feet,  and  he  laid  his  arm 
caressingly  across  her 
shoulders.  She  caught 
his  hand  and  held  it 
there,  so  that  her  fragile 
form  was  some  slight 
support.  In  a  queer 
back  street,  among 
so  many  grand  streets, 
they  found  a  certain 
house,  and  crept  up 
stairs.  The  room  was 
near  the  top  and  bare. 
The  man  coughed  his 
heart  out,  and  then 
flung  himself  on  the  bed. 
The  woman  moved  to 
and  fro,  but  in  approach¬ 
ing  his  foot  touched  her, 
and  it  drew  her  near. 
She  laughed,  climbed 
up  beside  him,  and  lay 
in  his  arms. 

After  a  time  he  spoke. 

“  There  is  Death  coming  !  ”  he  said. 

“We  are  facing  it  together,”  she 
replied. 

He  held  her  nearer — nearer  till  their 
lips  met. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  she 
lifted  her  head  and  saw  his  lips  were  blue. 
She  hid  her  eyes  and  face  in  his  breast. 
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The  landlady  flung  the  door  open,  and 
she  cried,  “  Mais,  madame  !  I  told  you  to 
go.  You  must  find  another  home.” 

She  paused,  went  closer,  and  then 
she  screamed  aloud. 

A  lamp  light  from  the  street  below  sent 
a  kindly  shaft  across  their  faces — across 
the  fixed  marble  features  of  the  man 
surrounded  by  his  crisp  black  hair  ;  across 
the  dark  eyes  staring  into  eternity;  across 
the  thin  hand  round  her  neck,  and  the 
whole  long  graceful  form.  It  touched  the 
girl’s  face  lovingly;  the  lips  that  had  been 
put  up  to  meet  his,  and  had  fallen  apart ; 
the  fair  hair  caught  and  held  against  his 
breast,  when  her  head  had  dropped  back, 
by  a  small  hand  like  a  child’s.  There 
was  nothing  written  on  the  poor,  pinched 
little  face  that  had  once  been  so  pretty 


except  the  love  that  had  never  changed 
for  the  man  by  her  side,  and  a  pathetic 
wonder  and  doubt  as  to  what  lay  before 
them  both. 

In  the  room  where  they  had  struggled 
and  suffered  they  had  gone  to  sleep  to¬ 
gether,  just  as  she  had  seen  them  in  the 
early  mornings  when  she  peeped  in  with 
the  coffee. 

Later,  when  the  doctor  arrived  he  had 
no  difficulty  as  to  the  death  of  the  man. 
The  woman,  he  declared,  had  died  from 
exhaustion  owing  to  her  having  touched 
no  food  for  some  days. 

And  so  some  quiet  corner  in  the  busy 
city  covered  them,  and  the  streets  and  the 
cafes  knew  them  no  more.  A  few  people 
who  remembered  wondered  a  little,  pitied 
a  good  deal,  and  then  forgot. 


V 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

By  EDWARD  CLODD. 


“  Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange 
Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while  ; 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change, 
And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile.” 


FitzGerald  never  read  these  lines.  A 
week  after  they  were  written  he  passed 
away  in  his  sleep  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
old  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe, 
grandson  of  the  poet,  at  Merton  Rectory, 
in  Norfolk.  It  was  the  death  he  desired. 
He  told  a  friend  who  was  troubled 
about  symptoms  of  heart  disease  that  he 
had  them  himself,  and  was  glad  of  it, 
because  “  when  he  came  to  die,  he  didn’t 
want  to  have  a  lot  of  women  messing 
about  him.” 

So  when  Tiresias  was  published,  the 
Dedication  was  followed  by  a  threnody  in 
which  Tennyson  tells  how 

‘  The  tolling  of  his  funeral  bell 
Broke  on  my  Pagan  Paradise.’ 


The  opening  salutation  carries  evidence 
of  the  endearing  qualities  of  the  man,  on 
the  news  of  whose  death  the  Laureate 
i  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
“  I  had  no  truer  friend  :  he  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  men,  and  I  have  never  known 
one  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a  wit.”  When 
Thackeray,  shortly  before  he  died,  “  was 
asked  by  his  daughter  which  of  his 
friends  he  had  loved  most,  he  replied, 

‘  Why,  dear  old  Fitz,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
Brookfield.’  ”  Carlyle,  severe  critic  of 
his  fellows,  calls  FitzGerald  that  “peace¬ 
able,  affectionate,  and  ultra-modest  man,” 
and  craved  both  his  “friendly  human 
letters  ”  and,  as  shown  in  a  letter  printed 
below,  his  society. 

These  are  sufficing  tributes,  but  there 
are  some  of  another,  and,  in  their  way, 
not  less  valuable  kind  from  humbler  folk, 
the  yokels  and  the  fishermen  in  whom 
FitzGerald  saw,  as  he  told  Carlyle,  “the 
funded  virtues  of  many  good  humble  men 
gone  by.”  Among  these  he  shared  the 
common  fate  of  the  prophet  in  his  own 


country,  especially  as  they  knew  not  that 
he  was  a  prophet  at  all.  On  that  side  of 
his  character,  because  never  revealed  to 
them,  it  may  be  said  that  they  who  knew 
him  most  understood  him  least.  To  the 
defective  focus  of  the  provincials  among 
whom  the  larger  part  of  his  life  was 
spent,  his  eccentricities  were  the  measure 
of  the  man.  And  eccentric  both  he  and 
his  were.*®  “We  are  all  mad,”  he  said 
of  the  FitzGeralds,  “but  with  this 
difference — /  know  that  I  am.”  But  his 
neighbours  and  dependents  knew  that 
under  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner, 
and  occasional  petulance,  there  beat  the 
kindliest  heart,  full  of  sympathy,  of 
paternal  interest  in  their  cares,  expressing 
these  in  charities  wayward,  but  genuinely 
helpful,  with  no  sound  of  trumpet  to 
herald  the  almsgiving. 

Various  circumstances,  not  least  among 
which  is  the  recent  planting  of  a  bush, 
raised  from  seed  of  roses  growing  near  the 
tomb  of  Omar  Khayydm  in  far  Naishdpur, 
on  the  grave  of  Edward  FitzGerald  in 
Boulge  churchyard,  have  tended  to  bring 
his  life  and  work  —  notably  that  magnum 
opus—parvum  opus  though  it  be  in  size — his 
immortal  paraphrase  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar,  into  more  prominence,  making  this 
brief  outline  of  his  career  opportune. 
He  was  born  on  the  31st  March,  1809,  at 
Bredfield  House,  a  Jacobean  mansion 
(whose  red  brick  exterior  has  been  be- 
plastered,  to  the  loss  of  picturesqueness) 
near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk.  His  father, 
John  Purcell,  took  his  wife’s  family  name 
FitzGerald  on  the  death  of  her  father  in 
1818.  Prior  to  this  the  family  had  settled 
for  a  time  in  France,  first  at  St.  Germains, 
and  then  in  Paris,  where  Edward  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  had  one  of  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard 
for  his  drill-master.  In  1821  he  was  sent 
to  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  school  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where,  besides  his 
two  elder  brothers  ;  the  Speddings,  W.  B. 
Donne,  and  I.  M.  Kemble  were  among  his 
schoolfellows.  At  seventeen  he  was  en- 
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tered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
“  modestly  went  out  in  the  Poll  in  January, 
1830,”  after  much  suspense  as  to  whether 
he  would  pass  at  all.  There  he  cemented 
his  friendship  with  James  Spedding ; 
formed  friendships,  which,  made  in  early 
manhood,  were  severed  only  by  death, 
with  Thackeray,  who  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Carlyle  ;  with  Thompson, 
the  future  Master  of  Trinity  ;  and  John 
Allen,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Salop. 
Tennyson  and  his  two  brothers  were  his 
contemporaries  at  Cambridge,  but  he  did 
not  know  them  till  all  had  left  the 
University.  But  FitzGerald  told  Miss 
Thackeray  that  he  remembered  Alfred 
Tennyson  there  ;  “  a  sort  of  Hyperion.” 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  hovered 
aimlessly  between  visits  to  relatives,  to 
Paris,  and  to  Naseby,  where  his  father 
had  an  estate  ;  and,  finally,  followed  the 
movements  of  his 
family,  first  to  Wher- 
stead  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orwell,  where 
they  settled  ten 
years,  and  next  to 
Boulge  Hall,  where 
in  1838  he  left  them 
to  take  up  quarters 
by  himself  in  the 
little  thatched,  one¬ 
storeyed  cottage  that 
stands  by  the  park 
gates.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  till  1853. 

Free  from  the 


“eternal  want  of  pence,”  his  life 
drifted  on  without  definite  purpose 
or  occupation;  “an  idle  fellow,  of  a 
very  ladylike  turn  of  sentiment,”  as 
he  describes  himself  in  a  letter  to  John 
Allen,  “whose  friendships  are  more  like 
loves.”  He  pruned  his  roses,  read  his 
books,  and  gave  himself  devotedly  to 
music  ;  kept  himself  in  touch  with  school 
and  college  friends  by  frequent  corre¬ 
spondence  (the  fruits  whereof  are  given  in 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright’s  delightful  collection 
of  the  “  Letters,”  of  which  there  are,  he 
tells  me,  more  to  come  in  a  new  edition), 
and  by  a  visit  to  London  every  spring, 
with  resulting  nostalgia,  after  a  while,  to 
get  back  to  his  “  old  flat  land  again,  with 
a  sight  of  the  old  sea.”  .  .  .  “always 
talking  to  me,  telling  its  ancient  story.” 

His  passion  for  the  sea,  and  his  conse¬ 
quent  love  of  sailors,  of  whose  phrases  he 
made  a  valuable  collection,  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  did 
not  include  in  the  “  Literary  Remains,” 
do  not  come  out  prominently  in  the 
“Letters.”  But  they  are  made  clear 
in  other  letters,  such  as  those  which  Mr. 
Francis  Hindes  Groome,  a  son  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Groome,  one  of  FitzGerald’s  oldest 
friends,  published  in  a  charming  study 
of  the  man  in  Blackitwod' s  Magazine, 
November,  1889.  These  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  very  scanty  personal 
reminiscences  of  him  amongst  the  sailor 
folk  in  places— chiefly  Woodbridge, 
Lowestoft,  and  Aldeburgh — where  he 
was  a  well-known  character.  A  tall,  sea- 
bronzed  man,  as  I  remember  him,  wearing 
a  slouch  hat,  often  tied  on  with  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  wrapped  in  a  big  cloak,  walking 
with  shuffling  gait,  hob-nobbing  with 
the  beachmen,  among  whom  he  had  his 
favourites,  recipients  of  his  bounty  in 
boats  and  gear — everybody  knew  old  Fitz 
by  sight,  and  many  called  him  “  dotty.” 


THE  COTTAGE,  BOULGE. 


Edward  Fitzgerald. 


He  writes  of  one  Captain  Fletcher  as 
a  gentleman  of  Nature’s  grandest 
type  ;  fit  to  be  king  of  a  kingdom  ;  ” 
“who  looks  in  his  cottage  like  King 
Alfred  in  the  story.”  This  man  he  made 
partner  with  himself  in,  and  skipper  of,  a 
herring-lugger,  which  he  appropriately 
named  the  Meum  6-  Tuum .  Mum  and 
Turn  the  fishermen  called  her,  greatly 
to  Mr.  FitzGerald’s  amusement.  But 
“  Posh,”  as  FitzGerald  nicknamed  his 
skipper,  was  often,  on  his  own  confession, 
“  a  little  ” — and,  according  to  FitzGerald, 
“  a  good  deal,”  the  worse  for  drink  ;  the 
boat  was  a  poor  speculation  ;  too  slow 
to  compete  with  modern-built  craft, 
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This  somewhat  anticipates  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  especially  his  literary  activity 
after  1853,  when,  leaving  his  little  cottage, 
he  paid  a  seties  of  visits  to  the  Tennysons 
at  Twickenham,  to  his  friend  Crabbe  (then 
at  Biedfield),  to  his  sister  at  Bath,  mean¬ 
while  making  his  chief  quarters  at  an  old 
farmhouse,  Farlingay  Hall,  near  Wood- 
bridge.  Carlyle  visited  him  there  in 
August,  1855,  “getting  good  thereby;” 
and  the  pair  drove  to  Aldeburgh,  in  which 
old  town  Carlyle,  writing  to  his  wife, 
suggests  they  should  spend  a  fortnight, 
since  he  “  never  saw  a  place  more 
promising.”  (Froude’s  Carlyle ,  Vol.  II., 

1 77- )  In  i860,  FitzGerald  removed  to 


she  was  ultimately  broken  up  for  fire¬ 
wood,  the  stern-board  which  inscribes  her 
name  being  rescued  from  that  fate  by 
Captain  Walter  Kerrich,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Omar  Khayydm  Club. 

But  FitzGerald’s  favourite  craft  was  his 
yacht  the  Scandal ,  so  named  “because  it 
was  the  staple  product  of  Woodbridge.” 

I  In  her,  accompanied  by  his  friends  and  his 
books,  he  cruised  along  the  coast,  putting 
in  at  intervals  at  both  Aldeburgh  and 
Lowestoft.  He  parted  with  her  in  1871, 
and  thence,  not  without  regrets,  contented 
himself  “with  sailing  on  the  river  Deben, 
looking  at  the  crops  as  they  grow  green, 
yellow,  russet,  and  are  finally  carried 
away  in  the  red  and  blue  waggons  with  the 
sorrel  horse.” 


lodgings  in  Market  Hill,  Woodbridge, 
where  he  remained  until  1873,  when  the 
advent  of  a  second  wife,  whom  his  land¬ 
lord  Berry  had  taken  to  himself,  compelled 
him  to  leave.  The  lady  was  not  only  too 
genteel  to  let  lodgings,  but  she  also 
resented,  so  Mr.  Hindes  Groome  tells  us, 
FitzGerald’s  imputation  on  her  good 
judgment  in  calling  the  twice-wedded 
husband  “  Old  Gooseberry.”  The  next, 
and  last,  removal  was  to  Little  Grange,  a 
house  which  he  had  bought  some  years 
before,  and  the  “quarter-deck”  garden 
of  which,  as  he  called  it,  was  his  beaten 
walk  when  age  had  dulled  his  love  of 
the  winding  Deben  and  the  sea.  Among 
his  annual  visits  was  that  to  Mr.  Crabbe, 
at  whose  house,  as  already  stated,  he  died 
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on  the  14th  of  June,  1883.  The  stone 
which  covers  his  grave  at  Boulge  bears 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  this 
inscription  of  his  own  choosing  :  “  It  is 
He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our¬ 
selves.” 

With  some  trifling  exceptions,  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  published  nothing  till  he  was  past 
forty.  These  are,  a  little  poem  which 
appeared  in  the  Athenceum  of  July,  1831  ; 
a  memoir  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  his 
friend,  Bernard  Barton,  Quaker,  and  clerk 
in  Alexander’s  bank  at  Woodbridge  ;  and 
some  notes  to  an  edition  of  Selden’s  Table 
Talk.  (Onthedeath  of  his  mother  he  married 
B  a  r  t  o  n’s  only 
daughter,  but, 
after  a  short  ex¬ 
perience  of  con¬ 
jugal  life, for  which 
he  wRs  wholly 
unsuited,  a  sep- 
aration  was 
agreed  upon,  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  behaving 
in  the  matter  of 
alimony  with  his 
usual  liberality.) 

In  1851  he  pub¬ 
lished  Euphranor , 

1  dialogue  on 
:hivalry,  and  in 
1852  Polonius ,  a 
sort  of  anthology 
from  the  older 
standard  writers, 

and  also  from  modern  authors,  as  Carlyle. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  fittest  place  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  following  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  with  which  the  courtesy  of  their 
possessor  permits  me  to  enrich  this 
paper. 


There  is  a  capital  (not  long)  book  on 
America  by  Mr.  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wher- 
stead,  near  Ipswich.  It  is  called,  I 
think,  Last  Whiter  in  America  with  Table 
Talk  of  what  he  heard  and  saw  there. 
It  is  quite  unaffected,  simple,  and,  I 
think,  impartial,  praising  country  and 
people  on  the  whole,  but  not  believing 
they  will  pay  their  debt. 

“  I  have  seen  the  bridegroom  with  a  new 
coat,  a  subcerulean  necktie  ;  alert,  loud, 
long-striding,  and  debonair  as  before 
marriage.  No  one  can  have  carried  off 
the  whole  business  with  a  better  grace, 
holding  his  own  and  going  his  way 
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gallantly,  but  the  Woodbridge  heathen 
fret  and  wonder  ever  so  much. 

I  hope  the  Colonel  is  better. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  F.  G. 

Chelsea,  December  jth,  1868. 


Woodbridge,  December  qth  (1868). 

I  can’t  find  any  copy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  which  you  write  about.  Two  of 
his  works  you  would  read,  or  read  as 
much  of  as  any  one  does  read  :  the  Urn 
Burial  and  Religio  Medici.  They  are  both 
quaint ,  but  both  have  their  fine  passages  ; 
and  the  Urn  Burial  has  a  last  chapter  or 
two  not  to  be  paralleled  in  our  language. 
There  may  be  things  as  fine — or  finer — 
but  nothing  as  fine  in  their  way  :  which  is 
a  fine  way.  It  is  exactly  like  the  most 
solemn  organ  playing  one  out  of  cathedral 
at  dusk.  I  enclose  you  my  yearly  note 
from  Carlyle  (which  I  don’t  want  again), 
you  see  that  it  is  growing  dusk  with  him 
too,  and  the  organ  beginning  to  play  out.1 

1  Carlyle  did  not  die  till  1881.  E.C 


Dear  FitzGerald, 

Thanks  for  inquiring  after  me 
again.  I  am  in  my  usual  weak  state  of 
bodily  health,  not  much  worse,  I  imagine, 
and  not  evqn  expecting  to  be  better.  I 
study  to  be  solitary,  in  general  ;  to  be 
silent,  as  the  state  that  suits  me  best  ;  my 
thoughts  then  are  infinitely  sad,  indeed, 
but  capable,  too,  of  being  solemn,  mourn* 
fully  beautiful,  useful  ;  and  as  for 
“happiness”  I  have  that  of  employment 
more  qr  less  befitting  the  years  I  have 
arrived  at,1  and  the  long  journey  that 
cannot  now  be  far  off. 

Your  letter  has  really  entertained  me  : 
I  could  willingly  accept  twelve  of  that 
kind  in  the  year — twelve,  I  say,  or  even 
1  He  was  bom  in  1795. — E.C. 
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fifty-two  if  they  could  be  content  with  an 
answer  of  silent  thanks  and  friendly 
thoughts  and  remembrances !  But, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  my 
right  hand  has  become  captious,  taken 
to  shaking,  as  you  see,  and  all  writing  is 
a  thing  I  require  compulsion  and  close 
necessity  to  drive  me  into  !  Why  not 
call  when  you  come  to  town  ?  I  again 
assure  you  it  would  give  me  pleasure  and 
be  a  welcome  and  wholesome  solace  to 
me.  With  many  true  wishes  and  regards, 
I  am  always,  dear  F., 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  B.  Cowell,  the  eminent  Sanskrit 
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same  adviser  when  he  counselled  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  to  learn  Persian,  and  thus  indirectly 
gave  us  the  great  poem  whose  witchery 
will  enchant,  with  increasing  power,  the 
thoughtful  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  Rubaiyat  in  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  paraphrase — a  “  mashing  to¬ 
gether”  of  the  original,  as  he  w'ell 
describes  it — has  been  told  often  enough 
to  render  repetition  needless,  even  did 
space  allow.  Such  margin,  could  it  be, 
were  better  filled  with  selections  from  the 
gems  of  apposite,  crisp  and  honest  criti¬ 
cisms  on  art,  music,  and  literature,  and 
on  men  and  women  which  sparkle 
throughout  his  delightful  letters ;  and 
with  some  attempt  at  a  general  estimate 
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scholar,  FitzGerald  first  took  up  the  study 
of  Spanish,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
the  translation  and  publication  of  some 
of  Calderon’s  dramas.  But  an  enduring 
service  to  the  literature  of  the  Victorian 
era  was  rendered  unconsciously  by  the. 


of  the  “  ultra-modest”  man  who,  stranger 
to  ambition  and  all  the  heart-burning 
which  that  passion  brings,  wrought  his 
sweet  charities  and  possessed  his  soul  in 
patience  to  the  end. 


Fitzgerald’s  autograph. 


THE  NEW  NAVIES. 

By  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES. 


WHEN  last  we  lay  at  Spithead,  my 
maternal  uncle,  Captain  Horatio 
Bridport  Trestletree,  astonished  me  by 
coming  on  board  one  day. 

He  astonished  me,  because,  although  I 
have  known  him  since  I  was  a  baby — and 
I  am  now  a  lieutenant  of  seven  years’ 
standing — I  had  never  previously  seen 
him  off  dry  land. 

I  quite  believe  that  thirty  years  ago  he 
was  a  very  good  officer  ;  but  for  twenty 
years  he  has  been  steadily  losing  money 
by  attempting  to  farm  his  modest  ancestral 
acres  in  Leicestershire  ;  and  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  combined  with  fox-hunting, 
threepenny  whist,  and  the  care  of  a  large 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  still  increasing 
family,  so  fully  occupies  his  attention  that 
he  seldom  ventures  far  from  home;  and, 
though  he  still  belongs  to  “  The  Senior,” 
he  has  not,  I  am  informed,  been  en¬ 
countered  there  since  the  Jubilee  year, 
when,  after  long  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Trestletree,  he  consented  to  spend  a 
week  in  town. 

He  had  come  to  Portsmouth,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  on  business,  and  with  no  distant 
thought  of  the  Navy  in  his  fallow  mind  ; 
but,  that  morning,  having  happened  to 
hear  that  the  old  wooden  three-decker 
Victoria  was  still  to  be  seen  somewhere 
up  the  harbour,  he  had  chartered  a  boat 
on  Southsea  beach,  and  had  spent  an 
hour  or  two  among  the  hulks.  His 
particular  reason  for  desiring  to  see  the 
Victoria  was  that  she  had  been  flagship 
in  the  Mediterranean  when  he  had  been 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  gunboat 
Blinder  on  that  station  in  1865.  That 
was  his  last  service  afloat.  He  had  been 
promoted  in  that  year  to  be  commander, 
but  had  never  again  been  employed,  and 
had  retired  in  1873. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  afternoon  he 
boarded  us,  he  came  primed  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  raged  in  the  smoking-room, 
with  very  little  intermission,  from  tea-time 
until  six  bells,  when,  having  borrowed 


from  our  chief  engineer  a  suit  of  dress 
clothes  that  did  not  fit  him,  he  went  into 
my  cabin  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  how  the  discussion 
arose,  but  I  believe  that  he  began  it  by 
referring  in  the  hearing  of  Tompion,  our 
gunnery  lieutenant,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Victoria  in  the  days  when  she  was  in 
commission,  and  to  the  impression  of 
power  which  she  then  conveyed  to  all 
beholders  ;  and  every  ore  who  knows 
Tompion,  who  is  one  of  the  smartest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
“  jump-do  wn-your-throat  ”  officers  in  the 
service,  will,  of  course,  understand  that 
Tompion  “went  for”  my  unfortunate 
uncle  immediately.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Tompion  could  sit  dumbly 
smoking  while  Captain  Trestletree  was 
decrying  the  new  navy  to  the  advantage 
of  the  old,  and  telling  us,  in  a  dogmatic 
and  patronising  way,  that  seamanship 
was  dead,  that  all  modern  ships  were 
hideous,  that  all  ancient  ships  were  lovely, 
and  that  when  she  abolished  masts  and 
yards  England  went  headlong  to  perdition, 
so  far  as  her  maritime  position  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Tompion,  as 
he  rose  to  relight  his  pipe  at  the  lantern, 
“  beauty,  as  applied  to  ships,  is  a  term 
which  is  a  good  deal  used  by  people  who 
are  not  quite  certain  what  it  means. 
W  hat  it  really  does  mean  is  a  bit  difficult 
to  define,  because  there  are  a  good  many 
different  kinds  of  beauty,  and  because  the 
conventional  standard  changes  from  time 
to  time.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  all  beauty  in  marine 
architecture  is  the  successful  adaptation 
of  mgans  to  ends.  And  I  maintain  that, 
judged  by  that  standard,  the  best  of  our 
ships  of  to-day  are  far  more  beautiful  than 
were  the  best  of  your  ships  of  thirty  years 
ago.” 

“Bosh!  Bosh!”  exclaimed  Captain 
Trestletree.  “You’re  not  old  enough  to 
have  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  the  Victoria 
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bowling  along  before  a  12-knot  breeze 
with  the  glint  of  sun  and  the  shade  of 
cloud  upon  her  acres  of  swelling  canvas, 
and  with  the  water  boiling  under  her 
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deckers  trying  to  beat  off  a  lee  shore,  and 
failing  miserably  in  the  attempt.  The 
truth  is  that  your  old  wooden  tubs  had 
about  them  a  very  decent  kind  of  fine- 


bows.  There  were  pride  and  power  for 
you,  if  you  like  !  ” 

“  Nor  am  I  old  enough,”  continued 
Tompion,  sarcastically,  “to  have  seen 
one  of  your  proud  and  powerful  three- 


weather  prettiness.  In  the  sunshine  and 
a  spanking  breeze,  and  with  plenty  of  sea- 
room,  they  were  like  girls  doing  the 
Sunday  parade  in  Hyde  Park — all  bright 
and  spick  and  span.  That  was  how  the 
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shore-going  Johnnies — painter  fellows  and 
that  sort  of  thing — saw  them.  But,  in  a 
tight  place,  they  were  almost  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  those  Park  girls  would  probably 
be.  Let  your  Park  girl,  the  prettiest  and 
smartest  of  the  crowd,  stay  out  and  be 
caught  in  a  thunder-storm.  She  is  a  poor 
thing  then.  She  loses  her  head,  her  fal¬ 
lals  get  soaked  and  dowdy,  there’s  no 
doing  anything  with  her  ;  and,  when  you 
do  manage  to  get  her  home,  you  feel  that 
you’re  very  lucky  indeed  to  be  so  well  rid 
of  the  responsibility.” 

“  But  the  Victoria  was  not  merely  a 
sailing  ship,”  objected  Captain  Trestle- 


the  best  fitted  to  do  the  work  that  a  ship 
is  required  to  do.  The  shore-goer  doesn’t 
see  it.  What  he  wants  a  ship  for  is  to 
make  a  pretty  picture  of  on  a  summer 
day.  What  the  sailor  wants  a  ship  for 
is  to  enable  him  to  vanquish  the  elements 
and  the  enemy.  We  can’t  call  you  a 
shore-goer,  Captain  Trestletree.  You 
must  understand  how  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful  to  a  seaman’s  eye  is  a  live  leviathan 
like  the  Blake  steaming  straight  out  of  a 
landlocked  bay  in  the  teeth  of  a  whole  gale 
than  a  tub  like  the  old  Victoria ,  struggling 
impotently  against  something  not  nearly 
so  strong,  and  finally,  perhaps,  going 


tree.  “  She  was  a  screw  of  1,000  horse¬ 
power.” 

“  How  far  could  she  steam  ?  ”  demanded 
Tompion  scornfully.  “  Why,  her  engines 
were  practically  only  auxiliary  ones,  and 
I  doubt  if  she  carried  a  week’s  coal.  Nor, 
in  view  of  her  great  height  and  of  the  hold 
which  she  afforded  to  the  wind,  could  she 
have  hoped,  with  all  her  steam,  to  make 
any  progress  at  all  against  a  strong  gale. 
I  know  whether,  if  I  were  off  a  lee  shore, 
I  would  rather  be  in  the  Victoria  or  in, 
say,  the  Hood.  I  should  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  deciding.  And  that’s  where  the 
question  of  beauty  comes  in.  I  say  that 
that  ship  is  the  most  beautiful  which  is 


ashore  miserably.  Which  would  make 
the  more  sublime  and  inspiring  picture, 
efi  ?- — T  he  Calliope  forcing  her  way  out  of 
Apia  harbour  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
elements  could  do  to  her,  or  your  precious 
old  Victoria ,  caught  in  the  same  situation, 
and  carried  broadside  on  against  the 
beach?  Why,  I  believe  that  even  the 
Park  girl,  whom  I  was  talking  of  just 
now,  would  say  that  the  Calliope  afforded 
the  nobler  and  more  beautiful  spectacle. 
And,  of  course,  even  the  Calliope  is  an  old 
tub  now.  The  modern  ships,  I  take  it. 
convey  to  us  the  idea  of  strength,  fleet¬ 
ness,  and  power.  They  wall  convey  the 
same  to  the  landsman  if  he  only  will  take 
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the  trouble  to  ask  himself  the  meaning'  of 
things.  Ifhe  won’t  take  that  amount  of 
trouble,  there’s  nothing  to  be  done  for 
him.  He  must  be  left  to  assert,  if  it 
pleases  him  to  do  so,  that  ‘  Puffing  Billy,’ 
or  ‘  The  Rocket,’  was  a  more  4  beauti¬ 
ful  ’  piece  of  machinery  than  the  monster 
locomotive  that  to-day  takes  the  ‘  Fly¬ 
ing  Scotsman  ’  across  the  country  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour.” 

The  Chaplain,  among  whose  worldly 
weaknesses  may  be  numbered  a  habit  of 
smoking  scented  cigarettes,  such  as  are 
intended  for  ladies’  consumption,  and  an 
inability  to  finish  one  of  them,  here 
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the  glasses  and  ash-trays  to  make  room 
for  it,  and  opened  it  on  the  table. 

“  Now,  here’s  a  case  in  point,”  he  said, 
holding  up  a  sketch  of  H.M.S.  Thunderer , 
steaming  against  a  head  sea.  “  I  think 
that  even  a  man  who  doesn’t  know  the 
ship  must  get  an  impression  of  splendid 
strength  and  power  from  that  sketch. 
She’s  an  old  craft,  it  is  true.  She  was 
launched  as  long  ago  as  1872,  at  Pem¬ 
broke,  but  she  has  been  re-engined  and 
re-armed  lately,  and  those  guns  which 
you  see  looking  out  of  her  turrets  are 
modern  guns  of  10-inch  calibre,  as  good, 
in  my  humble  -  opinion,  as  any  we  have 


modestly  said  that  in  his  cabin  he  had  a 
portfolio  of  sketches  of  modern  ships 
which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  come  across 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that 
possibly  Captain  Trestletree  might  be 
interested  in  looking  over  the  collection. 

“  Aye,  bring  them  in,  padre,  that’s  a 
good  fellow,”  said  the  Fleet  Paymaster, 
who  is  senior  enough,  and  experienced 
enough,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  old 
with  the  new,  and  who  prefers  the  latter, 
chiefly,  however,  because  it  brings  him 
additional  comfort. 

The  Chaplain  was  too  nervous  to  offer 
his  portfolio  to  Captain  Trestletree,  so  he 
handed  it  to  Tompion,  who  pushed  back 


afloat.  Now,  the  Thunderer  displaces 
9,330  tons  of  water,  and  steaming-  as  she 
is  there  in  the  picture  she  could,  I  dare¬ 
say,  do  about  to  knots  an  hour.  She  is 
only  a  little  and  a  slow  battleship  as 
modern  battleships  go,  but  look  at  the 
power  which  is  represented  by  a  mass  of 
9,000  tons  driven  forward  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  1,000  feet  a  minute,  or,  say 
17  feet  a  second.  You  can  calculate  for 
yourself  the  amount  of  ability  to  over¬ 
come  resistance  that  resides  in  such  a 
vessel.  You  don’t  see  the  great  ram  by 
means  of  which  the  Thunderer  is  intended, 
in  case  of  need,  to  utilise  part  of  this 
energy,  but  it  extends  far  beyond  the 
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bows  beneath  the  water.  Don’t  you 
think,  Captain  Trestletree,  that  if  you,  in 
your  old  Victoria ,  saw  a  hostile  Thunderer 
steaming-  straight  for  you  in  the  teeth 
of  a  gale,  you  would  think  her  a  very 
impressive  sight  ?  ” 

“Yes,  impressive  enough,  but  not 
beautiful.” 

“  Not  beautiful  !  ”  repeated  Tompion, 
laughing.  “Why,  sir,  a  modern  battle¬ 
ship  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a 
live  sea-animal  ;  and  isn’t  a  whale  or  a 
dolphin  the  perfection  of  marine  archi¬ 
tecture?  If  you  are  attacked  by  a  ship 
like  the  Thunderer ,  and  you  are  in  a 
Victoria ,  what  on  earth  are  you  to  do  ? 
You  have  your  men  all  exposed,  and 
though  your  engines  are  below 
water,  there  is  no  protection 
above  them.  She  has  her 
men  stowed  away  behind 
iron  walls  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  thick, 
and  at  the  back  of  the 
iron  there  are  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen 


“Here,”  said  the  Chaplain,  “is  a 
sketch  of  the  Hero ,  also  steaming  against 
a  sea.  The  ship  1  was  in  was  her  next 
astern  for  some  time  during  the  man¬ 
oeuvres  of  1888.  I  thought  the  ‘  old 
half  boot  ’  looked  very  fine  as  she  took 
the  green  water  over  her  turret ;  and  here 
is  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  two  ships  of 
the  ‘  Admiral  ’  class.  1  did  that  in  1891, 
when  all  the  ‘Admirals’  were  together.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Tompion  enthusiastically, 
“  you  ought  to  see  one  of  the  ‘  Admirals  ’ 
in  really  dirty  weather  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  beauty  of  a 
modern  battleship.  I  saw  them  in  the 
Channel,  chasing,  in  1889.  By  Jove  !  it 
was  a  sight.  They  came  on  like  inexor¬ 
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inches  of  teak,  while  above  the  men’s 
heads  is  an  iron  deck  three  inches 
thick.  Nobody  need  expose  himself  to 
any  considerable  extent.  The  eyes  of 
the  man  with  the  directing  brain  gleam 
at  you  through  a  narrow  slit  in  a 
thick  iron  conning-tower.  His  fingers 
move  over  handles  and  buttons  and 
switches.  As  he  stands  there  he  steers 
his  ship,  fires  his  guns,  and  discharges 
his  torpedoes.  The  entire  craft  is  like 
some  great  armoured  sea-beast  animated 
with  an  intelligent  soul.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  a  thing  like  that  isn’t  more 
fearfully  beautiful  than  a  mere  wooden 
floating  barracks  such  as  your  old  Victoria 
was  ?  ” 


able  Fate,  and  didn’t  seem  to  mind  any¬ 
thing.  The  Howe  I  particularly  remember. 
She  would  dip  her  bows  right  under,  and 
a  sea  would  go  rolling  aft,  burst  at  the 
base  of  the  forward  barbette,  smother  the 
guns  there  in  the  boiling  white  surge,  and 
send  a  cloud  of  glistening  spray  against 
the  chart-house  and  far  over  the  tops 
of  the  funnels.  Then  she  would  rise 
majestically  and  shake  the  water  off  in 
cascades,  until  you  could  almost  see  the 
point  of  her  ram,  ere  she  deliberately 
settled  down  again  for  another  dip.  And 
in  the  meantime  those  ghoulish  guns  of 
hers  in  her  barbettes,  not  moved  by  any 
visible  agency,  yet  working  as  smoothly 
and  easily  as  if  they  weighed  sixty-seven 
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ounces  instead  of  sixty-seven  tons  a-piece  ; 
turned  slowly  round,  now  raised,  and  now 
depressed,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
something,  or  following  the  flight  of  a 
sea-bird.  By  and  by  one  of  them  would 
be  fired.  There  was  a  great  and  sudden 
splash  of  white  blotting  out  the  whole 
ship  from  our  view.  This  splash  opened 
out  into  the  fashion  of  a  gigantic  ragged 
chrysanthemum  flower,  and  before  it  had 
fairly  begun  to  droop  downwards  upon 
the  water  the  roar  of  the  report  came  to 
our  ears,  and  the  black  bows  of  the  ship 
pushed  their  way  through,  and  tore  the 
flower  of  smoke  to  pieces.  Why,  the 
whole  double  broadside  of  your  old 
Victoria ,  Captain  Trestletree,  could  not 
have  produced  so  splendid  an  effect. 
There  was  no  mystery  about  your  three- 
deckers,  but,  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  very 
uncanny,  live  look  about  these  modern 
monsters.  They  don’t  show  to  their  best, 
perhaps,  when  they  are  in  repose.  Here’s 
a  picture  of  the  Hood ,  one  of  the  very 
newest  and  best  ships  we  have.  And 
by  the  way,  padre,  you’ve  forgotten — 
although  she  is  evidently  meant  to  be  at 
anchor — to  give  her  any  cable  to  ride  by. 
Yet  even  at  rest  she’s  an  imposing  mass. 
Look  at  the  towering  height  of  her  two 
thick  funnels.  They  mean  power  and 
speed.  Look  at  the  enormous  length  of 
her  bridge.  That  gives  you  some  idea  of 
her  beam,  which  is  75  feet,  as  compared 
with  the  paltry  60  feet  1  inch  of  the  old 
Victoria  that  lies  up  harbour.  Yet  in  her 
day  your  Victoria  was  the  finest  ship  of 
her  class  afloat — 260  feet  2  inches  long. 
What  is  that  now  ?  Here’s  a  portrait  of 
the  Blake ,  flagship  in  North  America. 
She  shows  up  well,  padre,  under  the 
search-light.  The  Blake  is  375  feet  long 
by  65  feet  beam.  Compare  her  form 
with  that  of  the  wooden  Victoria.  The 
length  of  the  latter  was  little  more  than 
four  times  her  own  breadth — a  regular 
tub  indeed  ;  while  the  Blake  is  nearly  six 
times  her  own  breadth,  and  has  scarcely 
a  straight  line  in  her  beautiful  hull.” 

“  She  certainly  does  look  as  if  she 
could  go,”  admitted  my  uncle  rather 
unwillingly. 

“  Go  !  ”  retorted  Tompion.  “  She  has 
the  speed  of  an  Atlantic  greyhound,  and 
almost  the  force  of  a  battleship.  Go  !  I 
should  think  she  can.  I’m  glad  that  they 
sent  her  over  the  other  day  for  the  New 
York  people  to  look  at.  She  can  do  her 
twenty-five  statute  miles  an  hour.  If  the 
Blake  and  her  sister  the  Blenheim  were  to 
start  simultaneously  from  points  1,000 
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miles  apart,  say  from  Portsmouth  and 
Lisbon,  to-morrow  morning  at  breakfast 
time,  their  captains  might  breakfast  to¬ 
gether  at  the  usual  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
spare.  Steaming  in  opposite  directions, 
they  are  capable  of  approaching  one 
another  at  a  speed  of  4,400  feet  in  a 
single  minute.  That  is  the  speed  of  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  very  fastest  express 
trains.  So  that  if  two  hostile  vessels, 
each  as  fast  as  the  Blake ,  sighted  one 
another  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and 
at  once,  at  full  speed,  endeavoured  to  ram 
one  another,  the  crash  might  take  place 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
you  know  that  these  ships  'can  do  that  ; 
and  when  you  know  what  their  great 
funnels  and  their  fine  lines  really  signify, 
I  don’t  understand  how  you  can  avoid 
seeing  beauty  in  such  craft.  It  is  not  a 
finnikin,  lady-like  beauty,  I  grant  you, 
nor  is  it  a  fair-weather  beauty  entirely  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of 
beauty  that  appeals  overwhelmingly  to 
the  imagination  ;  and  that  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  effective  beauty  of  all.” 

“  How  do  the  guns  of  these  ships  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  the  old  Victoria  l  ” 
asked  my  uncle.  “  I  know,  of  course, 
that  they  are  immeasurably  bigger  and 
more  powerful  :  but  how  do  they 
compare  ?  ” 

“The  biggest  gun  in  the  old  Victoria ,” 
said  Tompion,  “was,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
a  single  8  in.  pivot  gun  of  4|  tons.  That, 
at  all  events,  is  the  biggest  gun  she  was 
built  for.  Then  came  sixty-two  8  in.  guns 
of  3^  tons,  thirty-two  32  prs.  of  about 
2^  tons  (58CWL),  and  twenty-six  32  prs. 
of  2T\j-  tons  (42  cwt.),  or  121  guns  in  all.” 
As  he  spoke  he  picked  up  an  old  news¬ 
paper  and  made  some  rapid  calculations 
on  the  edge  of  it.  “The  entire  weight 
of  the  Victoria's  guns  was  therefore  353 
tons  13  cwt.,”  he  continued.  “  Now  the 
Hood ,  the  most  modern  of  the  battleships 
which  we  have  been  talking  about,  carries 
four  13^  in.  guns  of  67  tons,  ten  6  in.  guns 
of  7  tons,  ten  2*2  in.  guns  of  8  cwt.,  and 
twelve  1*8  in.  guns  of  5  cwt.,  or,  in  all, 
36  guns.  The  entire  weight  of  th e  Hood* s 
guns  is,  therefore,  but  345  tons,  or  about 
8  tons  less  than  those  of  the  Victoria." 

“  I  thought  as  much,”  chuckled  Captain 
Trestletree,  delightedly. 

“But  wait  a  minute,”  said  Tompion. 
“  Let  us  compare  the  weight  of  broad¬ 
side,  which  is  a  rather  better  test.  Your 
Victoria  could  concentrate  on  an  object 
lying  at  a  sufficient  distance  on  her  beam 
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all  the  guns  on  one  side,  plus  the  single 
8  in.  pivot  gun  on  her  upper  deck  ; — that 
is  61  guns  in  all.  Our  Hood  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  an  object  lying  at  a  sufficient 
distance  on  her  beam  all  the  guns  on  one 
side,  plus  the  four  13!  in.  pivot,  or  turret, 
guns  on  her  upper  deck.  Here’s  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  weight  of  metal  that  could 
be  thrown  by  a  single  broadside  from 
each  ship  upon  an  object  placed  as  I  have 
indicated.”  And  he  read  out  : — 

“  Victoria.” 


Guns.  Weight  of  shot. 

lbs. 

I — 8  in.  at  68  lbs .  68 

31— 8  in.  at  68  lbs . 2,108 

29 — 6-4  in.  at  32  lbs . 928 


61  3,104 


blows  than  your  Victoria  c an.  How  often, 
Sir,  could  the  Victoria  fire  her  guns  ?  ” 

“Oh,”  said  my  uncle,  “I  don’t  know 
exactly ;  but  I  suppose  that  for  a  short 
period, — say  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — she 
could  fire  a  shot  once  a  minute  from  each 
gun,  taking  the  average  all  round.” 

“  In  fifteen  minutes,”  said  Tompion, 
“she  could,  according  to  that  estimate, 
fire  from  one  broadside  915  shot  weighing 
46,560  lbs.,  or  upwards  of  20  tons. 
That’s  a  liberal  estimate,  and  you  don’t 
allow  for  the  heating  of  your  guns.  But 
you  must  give  me  equal  latitude,  and 
then  I’ll  beat  you.  We  can’t  pretend  to 
be  able  to  fire  our  big  guns  so  fast,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  fire  our  small 
guns  much  faster.  In  fifteen  minutes  we 


“  Hood.” 

Guns.  Weight  of  projectiles. 


lbs. 

4 —  13$  in.  at  1,250  lbs . 5,000 

5 —  6  in.  at  Too  lbs . 500 

5 —  2‘2  in.  at  6  lbs . 30 

6—  1 '8  in.  at  3  lbs . 18 


20  5,548 

“There  your  floating  tin  pot  draws  a 
head  a  bit,  I  allow,”  said  the  Captain  : 
“  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  deliver  61  blows  instead  of 
only  20.” 

“The  maxim  in  the  old  days,”  said 
Tompion,  “  was  to  concentrate  your 
broadside,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  make  all 
your  shot  strike  upon  one  spot.  In  that 
respect,  therefore,  the  Hood  has  the  su¬ 
periority.  But  mv  Hood  can  deliver  more 


can  get  off  5  rounds  from  each  13J  in.  gun, 
70  from  each  6  in.  gun,  90  from  each  6  pr., 
and  120  from  each  3  pr., — always  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  are  not  confronted  by  hot 
guns  or  shortness  of  ammunition.  Well 
then  :  in  fifteen  minutes,  while  you  are 
firing  915  rounds  I  shall  fire  1,540,  and 
while  you  are  firing  46,500  lbs.  of  metal,  • 

I  shall  fire  64,860.” 

“  Good  for  the  Hood !  “  exclaimed  my 
uncle. 

“And,  of  course,  that’s  not  nearly  all. 
Just  compare  single  guns.  The  Victoria's 
biggest  gun  was  10  ft.  long  and  weighed 
4f  tons.  The  Hood's  biggest  gun  is  36  ft. 

1  in.  long,  and  weighs  67  tons.  What 
was  the  powder  charge  for  the  68  pr.  ?  ”  I 

“  I  don’t  recollect,  bless  you  !  ”  said  my  i 
uncle  :  “  somewhere  about  2olbs.,I  think.”  j 
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“  We  put  630  lbs.  into  the  13^  in.  gun, 
and  out  comes  a  projectile  weighing  1,250 
lbs.,  or  more  than  half  a  ton,”  said 
Tompion.  “And  look  at  the  power  of 
the  two  weapons.  Your  biggest  gun 
could,  at  the  muzzle,  develop  an  energy 
of,  I  suppose,  800  or  1000  feet  =  tons.  The 
Hood's  biggest  gun,  at  the  muzzle,  de¬ 
velops  an  energy  of  above  35,000  feet  tons. 
Indeed,  I  may  safely  say  that  two  only  of 
the  Hood's  big  guns  are  much  more  power¬ 
ful,  so  far  as  kinetic  energy  is  concerned, 
than  all  the  61  guns  in  the  old  Victoria' s 
broadside.  At  400  yards  the  latter’s 
biggest  shot  could  just  pierce  4^  inches  of 
iron  armour.  At  the  same  range  the 
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goes,  when  once  you  realise  what  the 
modern  ship  is,  means,  and  does,  you 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
about  her  that,  in  an  impressive  way,  is 
more  effective  than  anything  there  was  in 
the  old.  And  that’s  the  meaning  that  I 
attach  to  beauty,  as  applied  to  a  man-of- 
war.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  my 
uncle.  “There  can  be  no  beauty  in  a 
ship  without  sails.  But  I  .admit  the  im¬ 
pressiveness —  the  excessively  ugly  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  your  modern  types.” 

“  And  perhaps  even  they  are  not  so  im¬ 
pressive  as  some  of  the  modern  French 
types.  There  are  sketches — they  must  be 


Hood's  biggest  projectile  can  easily  pierce 
29  inches  of  iron,  or  about  20  inches  of 
steel.” 

“Stow  it!”  said  the  signal  mate,  who 
had  just  come  in  to  show  the  signal  slate 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  who,  upon  the 
strength  of  previous  acquaintanceship, 
dared  to  chaff  Tompion.  Tompion  caught 
him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  thrust  him 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  sent  a  kick  after 
him. 

“  Perhaps  he’s  right,”  he  said  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  but  if  you  get  me  on  to  this 
subject  I  never  know  where  to  stop.  All 
this  has  been  merely  with  a  view  to  show¬ 
ing  that,  so  far  as  my  humble  opinion 
125.  February,  1894. 


fancy  ones,  padre,  for  surely  you  haven’t 
seen  the  craft  afloat,  or,  at  least,  in  com¬ 
mission- — of  two  new  French  ships,  the 
Neptune  and  the  Latouche  Tr’eville.  The 
former  is  one  of  their  latest  completed 
battleships.  She  is  of  about  the  same  dis¬ 
placement  as  our  ships  of  the  ‘  Admiral’ 
class.  The  latter  is  an  armoured  cruiser, 
smaller  than  any  armoured  cruisers  we 
possess,  but  a  fast  and  formidable  little 
ship.  Don’t  they  look  as  if  they  meant 
business  ?  1  don’t  like  those  heavy  fight¬ 
ing  tops  on  the  masts.  I  fancy  that  they 
must  make  the  ships  roll.  But  the  general 
effect  is  grim  and  deadly.” 

“  They  are  hideous  beasts,”  exclaimed 
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Captain  Trestletree,  “floating-  slippers, 
with  pepper-castors  or  dove-cotes — I 
don’t  know  which — planted  on  top  of 
them.” 

“Yet  they  appeal  to  me,”  said 
Tompion.  “  And  here  are  some  modern 
Italian  types.  The  Giovanni  Bausan  is 
only  a  small  protected  cruiser  ;  but  that 
towering  crane  amidships  distinguishes 
her  from  most  vessels  of  her  size,  and 
recommends  itself  to  me  because  of  its 
immense  practical  utility.  It  means  so 
much  more  speed  in  getting  boats  in  and 
out.  The  Italia ,  which  is  now  thirteen 
years  old,  is,  at  her  present  displacement, 
the  heaviest  warship  afloat,  she  is  credited 
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your  cot,  my  boy,  when  things  began  to 
look  dirty,”  said  Tompion  dryly.  “  Here’s 
another  floating  castle,”  he  continued. 
“Where  did  you  get  the  American  iron¬ 
clad  Indiana  from,  padre?  ” 

“Oh,  I  did  her  in  1890,”  said  the 
Chaplain,  “not  from  life,  but  adapted 
from  a  photograph.  They  gave  it  me 
when  I  was  in  Washington.  I  believe 
that  the  photograph  had  been  taken  from 
a  picture.” 

“That  may  account  for  its  being  some¬ 
what  of  a  fancy  sketch,  then  :  for  the 
Indiana,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three,  was  only  launched  in  February, 
1893,  and  isn’t  yet  completed.  However, 


ITALIAN  “GIOVANNI  BAUSAN”  (CRUISER). 


as  of  15,900  tons.  Th o.  Ruggiero  di Lauria, 
of  little  greater  displacement  than  our 
‘Admirals,’  is  a  more  modern  and  better 
armoured  ship.  There  the  huge  cranes 
appear  again.  You  may  not  like  them. 
To  me,  they  and  the  serried  funnels  of  the 
Italia  are  speaking  indications  of  size  and 
power.  I  call  those  ships  majestic  in 
repose.  I  don’t  know  what  they  would 
look  like  at  sea.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  the  Italian  ships  go 
to  sea  much,”  ventured  the  sub-lieutenant, 
who  had  come  in  again  unobserved. 
“When  I  was  in  the  Mediterranean  we 
never  came  across  any  of  them  in  bad 
weather.” 

“No  doubt  you  always  had  to  go  to 


this  doesn’t  give  a  bad  idea  of  what  she 
will  be  like.  They  have  borrowed  the  big 
crane  from  the  Italians  ;  but  the  mush¬ 
room-like  arrangement  of  turret  above 
turret  is  novel.” 

“  It  makes  them  look  ugly  enough,” 
said  my  uncle,  “  and  I  think  that  to  call 
such  a  warty-looking  object  a  ship  is  a 
misapplication  of  terms  ;  but  I  dare  say 
that  she’ll  be  very  efficient  as  a  fighting 
machine.  She  looks  like  it.” 

“  Oh,  at  last,”  ejaculated  Tompion. 
“  I’m  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  found  one 
modern  man-of-war  which  conveys  that 
impression.  Here’s  yet  another  which 
to  me  seems  to  be  not  devoid  of  good 
looks — the  Greek  Hydra,  one  of  a  trio 
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built  in  France,  and  remarkable  for  the 
weight  of  their  armour  and  armament  and 
the  goodness  of  their  speed  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  Now  that  little  craft, 
Captain  Trestletree,  could,  there  isn’t  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  burn,  sink,  or  take  a 
fleet  composed  of  fifty  sail  of  your  old 
Victorias.  She  can  steam  at  sixteen  knots, 
so  they  couldn’t  catch  her,  and  she  could 
choose  her  fighting  distance,  and  gently 
yet  firmly  pitch  her  ioj  inch  shells  into 
the  great  wooden  arks.  One  shell  would 
be  just  about  enough  for  one  ship,  if  it 
fairly  burst  inside.  So  that  on^  may 
literally  say  with  truth  that  a  single  ship 
of  the  Greek  fleet  of  to-day — a  ship 
smaller  than  any  sea-going  ironclad  we 


be  that  he  is  going  to  be  beaten  by 
Frenchmen,  or  Russian,  or  Greeks — 
even  if  the  Frenchmen  and  the  Russians 
and  the  Greeks  have  uglier  ships  and 
bigger  cranes  and  more  warts  on  them  ? 
I’ve  been  twenty  years  on  shore  and  I 
haven’t  kept  up  with  all  these  new-fangled 
improvements  ;  but  mark  me,  Mr. 
Tompion,  if  you  begin  to  rely  first  upon 
your  ships  and  guns,  and  only  in  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  degree  upon  your  officers  and  men, 
it’s  all  up  with  you.  In  the  old  wars  we 
won  with  officers  and  men.  Our  ships 
were  slower  and  often  weaker  than  those 
of  our  enemies,  but  the  officers  and  men 
pulled  us  through.” 

“  I  sha’n’t  argue  with  you  about  that,” 


possess — is  more  than  the  equal  of  the 
entire  British  navy  of  thirty-five  years 
ago.  There  go  six  bells,  sir.  We  dine 
at  half-past  seven  in  harbour.” 

“  Hang  six  bells,”  said  my  uncle  quite 
savagely.  “  I  knew  what  a  training  in  a 
floating  tin  pot  might  be  expected  to  make 
of  the  British  bluejacket.  Yet  don’t  you 
think,  Mr.  Tompion,  that  even  still  the 
human  element  counts  for  something  ? 
Don’t  you  think  that  even  still  the  British 
Blue  is  a  product  that  can’t  quite  be 
matched  by  any  other  country  ?  Or  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  the  British 
Blue,  thanks  to  having  been  brought  up 
in  an  empty  meat  tin,  has  become  so 
different  an  animal  from  what  he  used  to 


said  Tompion,  cheerily.  “  Thank  good-  / 
ness  !  I  believe  that,  in  that  respect,  we 
still  stand  where  we  did.  There’s  nothing 
like  the  British  Blue,  properly  led  ;  and 
there’s  absolutely  no  prophesying  what  he 
can’t  do  if  he  tries.” 

My  uncle  looked  at  Tompion,  and 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  “  Wood  or 
iron,  sir,  it’s  the  finest  service  in  the  world, 
and  ,1  believe  that  they  turn  out  as  good 
officers  as  they  did  in  my  time  and  before. 
And  now,  if  only  my  graceless  nephew 
will  ask  me  whether  I  take,  orange  or 
angostura  with  the  sherry  that  he  ought 
to  have  already  offered  me,  I’ll  go  and 
dress.” 


rhcto  by  Medlington, 


Liverpool. 
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MORNING  CALLS. 

I.— LE  CHEVALIER  BLOND  IN. 


A  BRISK  walk  of  ten  minutes  from 
South  Ealing  station  across  the 
fields,  which,  with  the  hedgerows,  on  the 
morning  of  my  visit  were  wearing  the 
silver-laced  uniform  of  King  Frost,  brings 
you  into  the  high  road,  and  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  entrance  gates  of  Monsieur 
Blondin’s  residence.  A  tug  at  the  bell 
is  responded  to  by  the  invisible  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  “  beggar’s  latch,”  giving 
you  “  open  sesame  ”  to  the  pretty  grounds 
surrounding  Niagara  House,  which  in 
summer  must  be  almost  screened  from 
the  road  by  the  foliage  of  a  wide  out¬ 
spreading  chestnut  tree.  As  you  stand 
in  the  little  square  hall  you  are  greeted 
with  a  musical  welcome  from  the  throats 
of  half  a  score  of  apple-headed  and  tulip¬ 
eared  black  and  tan  toy  terriers,  who 
poke  their  little  wet  noses  through  the 
wire-work  half-door  confining  them  to  the 
sitting-room.  Presently  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  hero  of  Niagara,  who 
grasps  you  cordially  by  the  hand,  while 
apologising  in  half-broken  English  for  the 
too  exuberant  demonstrations  of  his  canine 
family.  “A  wonderful  man”  is  a  de¬ 
scription  as  aptly  applicable  to  Monsieur 
Blondin  for  his  marvellous  feats,  as 
for  the  exceptional  health  and  vigour 
which  he  still  enjoys,  although  he  is 
in  his  seventy-first  year.  Indeed,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  keen  blue  eyes,  the 
ruddiness  of  his  cheeks,  and  his  up¬ 
right  carriage,  put  his  age  back  fully 
ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  snow-whiteness 
of  his  hair,  moustache,  and  Napoleonic 
imperial.  In  his  youth  he  was  probably 
as  fair  as  was  his  father,  a  soldier  of  the 
First  French  Empire,  whose  nick-name 
of  “  Blondin  ”  among  his  comrades,  by 
reason  of  his  blond  complexion  was 
tacked  on  by  his  son,  Jean  Francois 
Gravelet,  as  a  nom  de  thecitre.  Not  only 
ignorance  of  this  circumstance  has  often 
caused  fruitless  trouble  to  birth-registry 
searchers,  but  also  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  born  at  St.  Omer,  as  has  been  stated, 
but  at  Hesdin,  six  leagues  from  Calais. 

The  inevitable  petit  verre  having  been 
hospitably  proffered  and  accepted,  I 
set  myself  to  “draw  out”  M.  Blondin, 
126.  March,  1894. 


a  task  I  found  by  no  means  easv, 
for  he  was  inclined  to  be  much  more 
loquacious  on  the  subject  of  his  birds  and 
his  dogs— especially  a  big'  one,  “terribly 
ferocious,”  which  lie  keeps  in  the  yard 
as  a  terror  to  the  poultry  stealer  and  the 
burglar — than  on  the  particulars  of  his 
history. 

Blondin  already  at  four  years  old  was 
reckoned  a  marvel  of  pluck  and  strength 
in  his  family,  and  he  was  only  a  few  years 
older  when  the  principal  of  the  Ecole  de 
Gymnase ,  at  Lyons,  took  him  in  hand, 
and  found  the  boy  so  apt  a  pupil  that  he 
was,  after  six  months’  instruction,  brought 
out  as  “The  Little  Wonder,”  blossoming 
a  few  years  later  into  a  distinguished 
member  of  various  acrobatic  troupes  on 
tour  through  France,  especially  as  a  tight¬ 
rope  dancer,  somersault  thrower,  and 
jumper  ;  indeed,  it  is  related  of  him  that 
he  could  with  ease  leap  over  a  double 
rank  of  soldiers  carrying  their  rifles  with 
bayonets  fixed. 

It  was  while  Blondin  was  thus  starring 
in  the  chief  cities  of  France  that  he  was 
seen  in  Paris  by  an  agent  of  the  famous 
American  company  of  the  Ravels,  and  was 
at  once  engaged  under  a  contract  for  two 
years,  which  was  afterwards  extended 
to  eight,  and  ended  just  previously  to 
Blondin’s  crossing  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
for  the  first  time.  And  incidentally  to  his 
stay  in  America,  M.  Blondin  related  to 
me  the  curious  coincidence  that  having 
landed  in  America  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1851,  he  should  have  left  the  States,  by 
the  chance  delay  of  the  steamer  conse¬ 
quent  on  events  connected  with  the  civil 
war,  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  month 
ten  years  later. 

Blondin  claims  the  distinction  of  being 
the  originator  of  the  horizontal  tight 
rope.  Previously  rope  dancers  had  per¬ 
formed  on  horizontal  slack  ropes,  or  else 
tight  ropes  fastened  diagonally  from  a 
fair  height  to  an  attachment  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  the  novelty  of  his  perform¬ 
ances  with  their  attendant  tricks  created 
him  a  great  attraction  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1859  that  he  first  became  the 
wonder  of  the  world  by  his  crossing  the 
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river  at  a  point  1500  feet  in  width 
below  the  Niagara  Falls.  It  came  about 
in  this  way.  During  the  previous  year  to 
that  of  his  great  feat  he  had  with  other 
members  of  the  company  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  Falls.  The  presence  of  the 
acrobatic  troupe  would  seem  to  have  in¬ 
spired  thefertile  brain  of  a  versatile  journal¬ 
ist,  one  Hank  Faxon  by  name,  author 
of  the  celebrated  Silver  Snake  story,  to 
announce  the  approaching  passage  of  the 
tight-rope  dancer  Blondin  over  the  Falls. 
The  idea,  jokingly  propounded,  would 
seem  to  have  irritated  the  volatile  French¬ 
man,  for  he  went  down  to  the  newspaper 


I  at  once  set  off  for  the  Falls  accompanied 
only  by  an  interpreter,  for  my  wife  had 
domestic  reasons  for  remaining  behind  in 
Cincinnati.” 

All  the  spring  of  that  year,  1859, 
Blondin  employed  in  surveying  the  place 
and  accustoming  his  eyes  to  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  flowing  waters.  At  first 
he  met  with  diplomatic  difficulties  with  the 
authorities.  Those  on  the  American  side 
offered  no  opposition  to  his  scheme,  but 
the  British  consul  apparently  was  ob¬ 
durate,  stating  that  he  must  get  special 
instruction  from  the  Foreign  Office  in 
England,  but  at  length  he  yielded  so  far 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  BLONDIN 
From  the  Illustrated  London  News,  June,  1861. 


office  declaring  that  he  should  literally 
fulfil  what  was  suggested  as  a  mere 
pleasantry.  I  prefer,  however,  to  credit 
Blondin’s  own  words,  “  No  sooner  had  I 
viewed  the  Falls  than  I  turned  to  Mr. 
Ravel,  observing,  ‘  What  a  splendid  place 
to  bridge  with  a  tight  rope  !  ’  My  remark 
was  treated  as  a  joke,  but  when  I  declared 
my  intention  of  walking  over  on  my  rope, 
and  it  was  seen  that  I  was  really  in 
earnest,  I  was  called  an  idiot  and  a  mad¬ 
man.  However,  although  I  pretended  to 
let  the  matter  drop  I  had  no  such  inten¬ 
tion,  and  on  coming  to  the  end  of  my 
contract  with  the  company  the  next  year, 


as  to  agree  to  take  no  official  notice  of 
Blondin’s  attempt.  Blondin,  had,  how¬ 
ever,  other  obstacles  to  encounter,  for 
the  spot  he  had  selected  to  attach 
the  rope  on  the  Canadian  side  was  on  the 
property  of  an  owner  who  would  not  give 
his  consent  until  Blondin  agreed  to  give 
him  half  the  profits  accruing  from  his  en¬ 
terprise.  Then  arose  the  question  of  a  suit¬ 
able”  rope,  one  of  manilla.  Mr.  Forster,  an 
ironmonger,  agreed  to  supply  this  for  1 ,300 
dollars,  but  Blondin  had  not  the  money, 
and  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  make  him 
any  advance,  believing  that  he  was  none 
other  than  a  lunatic.  However,  a  Mr. 
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Hamblin  came  to  the  rescue.  “  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  this 
gentleman  for  his  generosity  and  for  his 
kindly  feeling,  for  when  everything  was 
eventually  ready  for  my  attempt  he  came 
to  me  and  said,  ‘  Look  here,  Blondin, 
chuck  the  thing  up  altogether  if  you  feel 
the  least  bit  nervous.  I’ll  pay  for  the 
rope  quite  willingly,  but  don’t  jeopardise 
your  life  on  that  account.’  At  length  the 
rope  was  got  across  and  fixed,  and,  as 


passage  was  narrower,  while  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  were  about  180  feet  high  on 
either  side,  for  to  fall  into  the  rapids 
below  the  suspension  bridge  meant  certain 
death.  Moreover  it  was  more  difficult  to 
get  the  thick  rope,  seven  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  across.” 

Then  my  host  related  to  me,  in  graphic 
language,  how  a  row  boat  manned  by  four 
men,  with  himself  on  board,  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  sucked  under  as  they  paid 


you  already  know,  I  crossed  and  re¬ 
crossed,  and  on  subsequent  occasions 
performed  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  the  rope, 
such  as  standing  on  my  head,  trundling  a 
barrow  across,  carrying  my  assistant 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  walking 
across  shackled  like  a  Siberian  slave.” 

“  And  the  next  year  you  crossed  again, 
this  time  below  the  Suspension  Bridge, 
did  you  not  ?  ” 

“Yes,  in  the  summer  of  ’60.  That  was 
a  far  more  perilous  feat,  although  the 


out  the  rope  from  the  stern,  whilst  the 
steamer  which  plies  from  side  to  side 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  for  the  rope 
had  to  be  cut  to  save  shipwreck.  And  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  swirling  water,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  rope 
was  hauled  back  from  the  shore  end,  it 
had  become  completely  unravelled.  At 
length  they  managed  to  get  a  one-inch 
rope  across,  which  was  attached  to  the 
big  rope,  and  thus  it  was  hauled  across  ; 
but,  as  Blondin  describes,  the  tension  of 
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the  small  rope  was  so  great  as  to  “make  matter,  for  Blondin  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
it  sing  like  a  harp-string  ”  ;  nor  was  the  accomplishing  it.  Taut  as  the  big  rope  had 
fixing  of  the  lateral  guy  ropes  an  easy  been  hauled  there  was  yet  a  dip  or  “  sag,” 
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of  fully  forty  feet,  and  this  fact  increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  transit.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  how  Blondin  crossed  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
memorable  words  on  Blondin  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  him — “Thank  God  it  is  all 
over  !  ”  Blondin  afterwards  took  a  man 
across  on  his  back,  traversed  the  rope 
enveloped  in  a  sack  and  blindfolded, 
and  performed  the  most  difficult  of 
all  feats  by  walking  across  on  stilts. 
H.R.H.,  with  his  habitual  kindness  of 
heart,  begged  Blondin^  not  to  attempt 
this  last  feat  on  his  account,  but  Blondin 
assured  the  Prince  that  there  was  no 
danger  whatever,  and  offered  to  carry 
him  across  on  his  back  if  he  would  go. 

“  I  offered  to  carry  the  Claimant  across 
my  rope  on  a  subsequent  occasion  in 
England,  but  he  pleaded  another  engage¬ 
ment  ;  however  I  repeatedly  traversed  my 
rope  at  the  Alhambra  with  officers  of  the 
Horse  Guards  pick-a-back.  Indeed,  the 
applications  to  cross  became  so  frequent 
that  I  had  to  charge  ^5  apiece  in  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  number.” 

“When  you  took  the  man  across 
Niagara  wasn’t  he  timid  ?  ” 

“He  was  a  little,  I  think,  when  I 
crossed  in  i860,  for  people  had  been 
filling  his  mind  with  fears.  You  see 
it  was  a  longish  ride  ;  it  took  me  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  I  had  to  set  him  down 
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about  six  times  on  the  rope  above  the 
roaring  waters  while  I  rested.  Then  he 
had  to  climb  up  on  to  my  shoulders  again 
and  insert  his  legs  in  the  hooks  which  I 
had  attached  to  my  hips  to  help  support 
him.  However,  he  knew  he  should  not 
fall.  I  had  previously  stood  on  a  pole 
resting  on  two  supports,  and  had  let  him 
try  his  best  to  dislodge  me  by  main  force, 
but  in  vain.  There  is  only  one  possible 
danger,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
safe  adjustment  of  the  rope,  and  to  that  I 
always  give  my  minutest  attention.” 

“  And  amongyour  feats,  apart  from  the 
Niagara  performances,  what  do  you  con¬ 
sider  your  most  venturesome  one  ?  ” 

“  Probably  when  I  walked  on  my  rope 
from  the  mainmast  to  the  mizzen  on  board 
the  P.and  O.  steamer  Poonah  on  my  way  to 
Australia,  between  Aden  and  Galle.  It  was 
in  the  year  1874.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  sea  on  at  the  time,  and  I  had  to  sit 
down  five  times  while  the  heaviest  swells 
approached  the  ship.” 

“  And  you  have  never  had  an  accident  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  was  once  thrown  off  my  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  man 
who  managed  the  fireworks  through 
which  I  was  to  pass.  He  upset  me,  but 
I  caught  hold  of  my  rope  and  saved  my¬ 
self  from  falling  120  feet  ;  I  dropped  my 
balancing  pole  however.  Ot  course  there 
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have  been  hitches  sometimes  during-  the 
performance,  as  when  I  was  trundling  a 
live  lion  across  the  rope  at  the  Liverpool 
Zoological  Gardens  in  a  wheel-barrow. 
There  was  a  rope  attached  to  the  barrow 
to  restrain  its  too  rapid  descent  down  the 
‘  sag  ’  of  my  rope.  The  man  who  should 
have  kept  hold  of  the  little  rope  let  it  go 
and  it  got  entangled  with  my  tight  rope, 
and  I  could  not  proceed,  so  I  had  to 
return  backwards  ;  it  was  not  pleasant. 
And  once  I  had  to  pass  knee  deep  through 
the  water  of  the  Birmingham  reservoir, 
which  I  was  crossing,  on  account  of  the 
‘  sag  ’  being  so  deep  consequent  on  the 
great  length  to  be  traversed.  No,  I 
have  experienced  no  real  accident,  al¬ 
though  I  was  killed  and  buried  once, 
according  to  report.  Ma  foi!  it  was 
a  most  circumstantial  account.  I  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  and  been 
drowned  in  crossing  Niagara.  My  funeral 
was  well  attended,  the  hearse  was  drawn 
by  six  snow-white  horses,  minute  guns 
were  fired,  and  the  chief  public  buildings 
had  their  flags  flying  half-mast  high.” 
Monsieur  Blondin  chuckled  audibly, 
whereat  the  little  terriers  woke  up  from 
their  nap  on  the  hearth-rug  and  com¬ 
menced  to  pitch  into  one  another,  for 
which  their  master  “rated”  them 
soundly. 


“  And  you  have  made  a  fortune  1  sup¬ 
pose,  Monsieur  ?  ”  I  ventured  to  ask. 

“  Well,  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  I 
have  not  been  always  fortunate  in  my 
agents.  This  was  especially  the  case 
during  my  Russian  tour.  I  have  at  times 
received  large  fees,  it  is  true.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace,  when  1  first  performed 
there — where  by-the-bye  I  used  the  same 
rope  as  was  stretched  across  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  slack  of  which  wound  round 
the  iron  staircase,  was  carried  off  bit  by  bit 
by  the  curiosity-hunting  public — I  received 
a  hundred  pounds  a  day,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftv  when  there  were  two  ex- 
hibitions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of 
the  small  provincial  towns,  I  got  very  little 
‘  gate  money.’  In  some  the  halls  were  too 
low  to  admit  of  the  rope  being  stretched 
at  any  great  height,  and  the  public  were 
therefore  not  very  greatly  attracted,  whilst 
in  places  where  I  performed  in  the  open., 
spectators  could  view  my  exhibition  with¬ 
out  any  need  of  paying.” 

“  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  have  been  presented  many 
times  and  have  always  been  dreadfully 
nervous,  so  much  so  that  I  have  dis¬ 
respectfully  addressed  emperors  as  ‘Mon¬ 
sieur.’  I  remember  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  jocosely  remarked  to  me, 
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‘  You 
to  be 


are 

so 


very  1 
great.’ 


ittle,  Monsieur  Blondin, 
He  was  most  kind  to 


me,  and  granted  me  many  privileges. 
I  have  a  diamond  pin  which  he  gave  me. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  had  already  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  cluster  diamond  ring. 
1  hen  I  have  had  many  medals  conferred 
on  me.  Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  ” 
“Certainly  I  should,”  I  hastened  to 
reply,  lor  the  old  gentleman  was  evidently 
proud  of  his  decorations.  Accordingly 
his  full  dress  coat  with  its  medals  was 
brought  in,  and  Blondin  pointed  out  the 
gold  medal  presented  by  the  city  of 
Niagara  on  August  19th,  1859,  and  a 
medal  given  by  the  regiment  of  the 
Washington  Greys  at  Philadelphia  ;  the 
huge  gold  medal  commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1854, 
the  only  fellow  of  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Queen.  Then  there  were  the  cross 
which  designates  his  right  to  the  title  of 
Chevalier  after  the  order  of  Isabel  of 
Spain ;  a  handsome  cross  made  of 
Australian  gold  studded  with  an  Austra¬ 
lian  brilliant  with  the  emu  and  kangaroo 
worked  into  the  pattern  as  colonial 
emblems  ;  and  several  others  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance.  “Yes,  I  have  been  generally 
very  kindly  received.  I  remember  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  said  to  me, 

‘  What  a  pity  you  are  not  a  soldier,’  and 


Marshal  Canrobert  made  a  similar  re¬ 
mark.  I  was  rather  surprised  when  I 
visited  South  America  that  my  fame  had 
for  once  not  preceded  me.  A  local  agent 
actually  asked  my  representative  quite 
seriously,  ‘Who  is  Blondin?’  ‘You 
must  have  been  in  gaol  a  long  time,’ 
retorted  my  agent  with  some  asperity.” 
And  as  we  laughed  at  the  narrated  in¬ 
cident  the  canine  family  chimed  in  with 
an  excited  chorus,  and  the  canaries  in 
their  cage  said  “Tweet,  tweet.” 

“  Now  what  is  the  secret  of  your  great 
success,  Monsieur  Blondin  ?  if  I  may 
venture  on  the  question.” 

“There’s  no  secret  at  all,  I  assure  you, 
except  confidence  in  myself,  obtained  by 
long  habitude  in  rope-walking  and  total 
ignorance  of  what  is  called  nervousness 
when  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground 
or  water.  The  whole  balance  comes  on 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  which  are  in 
direct  communication  with  my  balancing 
pole.  Voila  tout.” 

“  That’s  taking  a  very  modest  view  of 
your  own  great  skill.  However,  tell  me 
something  of  your  pole,  your  rope,  and 
your  general  apparatus.” 

“  Most  willingly.  Well,  my  balancing 
pole  is  of  ash,  made  in  three  sections. 
It  is  made  to  balance  on  its  true  centre 
by  the  addition  of  small  pieces  of  lead, 
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say  a  pound  or  less  as  required,  at  either 
extremity.  It  is  27  feet  long-,  and  weighs 
about  38  lbs.  As  to  the  rope,  its  length 
depends  on  the  work  I  require  of  it  a 
good  deal  ;  a  rope  say  350  feet  long  is 
about  a  usual  length.  It  is  made  of 
manilla — hence  I  am  sometimes  called 
the  Emperor  of  Manilla — with  a  steel  core, 
and  it  would  weigh  close  on  780  lbs. 
Ah  yes  !  the  weight  of  my  stage  properties 
make  a  serious  hole  in  the  pocket  while 
travelling.  When  I  was  touring  in  India 
and  the  Colonies  I  carried  my  own 
tent  about.  It  measured  250  feet  by 
200  feet,  and  was  50  feet  high.  It  held 
14,000  spectators.  Then  there  were  72 
masts,  60  feet  long,  and  it  required 
fourteen  men  to  set  it  up,  while  the 
freight  from  Southampton  to  Melbourne 
alone  cost  ^T,ooo;  so  you  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  outgoing  expenses  on  a 
prolonged  tour.” 

“And  you  still  go  on  astonishing  the 
world  with  your  unrivalled  feats  ?  ” 

“  A  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  replied  Blondin.  “  Besides,  I 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  remaining  in 
harness.  Rope -walking  is  a  mere 


bagatelle.  Come  out  to  my  workshops 
and  see  for  yourself  how  I  amuse  my¬ 
self.”  So  we  put  on  our  hats,  and  the 
veteran  funambulist  would  have  neglected 
an  overcoat  had  I  not  mildly  remon¬ 
strated.  Presently  we  crossed  the  great 
poultry  yard  and  we  entered  the  work¬ 
shops,  every  plank  and  bolt  of  which,  as 
well  as  those  constructing  the  stables  and 
coach-houses,  were  made  on  the  premises 
with  Monsieur  Blondin  assisting.  There 
were  lathes,  grindstones,  and  carpenters’ 
benches,  with  a  smithy,  its  hammers  and 
anvils  suggesting  the  rhythmic  “clang 
clang”  of  Blondin’s  brawny  arm,  while 
huge  ropes  coiled  up  in  tubs,  and  stacks 
of  long  poles,  represented  some  of  the 
stored  properties  of  his  professional 
career.  However,  it  was  no  longer  the 
rope  dancer  who  walked  beside  me,  but 
the  country  gentleman  whose  chief 
delights  evidently  centred  in  his  fast- 


trotting  horses,  his  poultry,  and  his  cows, 
and  in  his  belongings  ostensibly  comprised 
in  the  four  acres  of  land  which  surround 
Niagara  House. 


Ye  have  heard  my  Lord  of  Essex 
How  he  sailed  to  Cadiz  Bay, 

With  all  King  Charles’  men  of  war 
Upon  a  Saturday. 

We  were  sixteen  sail  of  Holland 
And  a  hundred  of  the  line, 

And  I  was  pricked  a  volunteer 
Aboard  the  Convertine. 

We  had  stormed  the  fort  and  castle 
From  rising  of  the  sun, 

And  long  ere  noon  they  ianded 
And  silenced  every  gun. 

But  I  was  no  shore  soldier, 

And  so  on  board  must  bide 
What  time  my  Lord  of  Essex 
Marched  up  the  country  side. 
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By  RENNELL  RODD. 

“A  good  ship  I  know,  and  a  poor  cabin  ;  and  the  language  of 
a  cannon  :  and  therefore  as  my  breeding  has  been  rough,  scorn¬ 
ing  delicacy,  so  must  my  writings  be,  proceeding  from  fingers 
fitter  for  the  pike  than  the  pen.” — Peake’s  Narrative- 


HIS  is  the  tale  of  Richard  Peake, 

Of  Tavistock  in  Devon, 

And  the  fight  he  fought  in  Xeres  town, — 
God  rest  his  soul  in  Heaven  ! 


I  know  each  pool  of  Dart  and  Exe 
Where  trout  or  grayling  hide, 

I  know  the  moors  from  sea  to  sea 
And  where  the  red  deer  bide  ; 

I  know  a  tall  ship  stem  to  stern 
What  sail  to  set  or  strike, 

I  know  to  point  a  culverin 
And  how  to  thrust  a  pike 
I  know  the  star-way  through  the  night 
And  the  bodings  in  the  skies, 

But  many  a  man  knows  more  than  I 
That  is  not  wondrous  wise. 

I  cannot  turn  a  silken  phrase 
Nor  make  a  sonnet  sing  ; 

.  Yet  must  I  write  my  chronicle 
For  my  good  Lord  the  King 
A  western  man  and  lowly  born 
.  And  early  sent  to  sea, — 

-  |  So  simple  as  my  breeding  was 

Let  this  my  record  be. 


S' 


Yet  were  1  free  to  pick  my  choice 
Of  a  score  of  oaken  sticks, 

I’d  stand  and  play  my  quarterstaff 
For  life  or  death  with  six. 

“  Now,  by  the  rood,”  Medina  said, 
“  A  braggart  though  thou  be, 

1  will  not  take  thee  at  thy  word, 
But  fight  thou  shalt  with  three  1  ” 


And  if  I  made  so  bold  a  face 
Be  sure  it  was  not  pride, 

But  Richard  Peake  of  Tavistock 
Had  heard  his  land  belied. 

I  deemed  my  death  was  long  resolved, 
So  basely  would  not  die, 

And  three  to  one  were  heavy  odds 
For  a  better  man  than  I. 

A  halberd  was  my  quarterstaff — 

They  knocked  the  blade  away, 

The  iron  spike  which  shod  the  butt 
Stood  me  in  stead  that  day. 

I  swung  the  halberd  round  my  head 
And  felt  my  might  again, 

And  I  took  my  stand  for  England 
Against  the  arch-foe  Spain. 


Then  out  stepped  three  hidalgos, 

Steel  armoured  cap-a-pie, 

And  lightly  sprang  into  the  lists 
With  a  mocking  bow  to  me. 

God  save  my  Lord — though  I  must  speak — 
It  was  a  pretty  fight. 

Three  long  blades  thrust  and  feinted 
In  front,  to  left  to  right  ; 

While  round  their  heads  the  halberd  swung 
And  as  they  closed  up  near, 

I  snapped  two  blades,  then  shortened  grip 
And  used  it  as  a  spear ; 

I  drove  it  at  the  third  one’s  breast, 

And  a  horrid  wound  it  made, 

The  iron  butt  went  through  his  heart 
And  out  by  the  shoulder-blade. 


And  now  befell  a  wondrous  thing, — 
I  needs  must  say  again 
Earth  holds  no  finer  gentlemen 
Than  the  gentlemen  of  Spain — - 


And  when  a  week  had  passed  they  said 
It  was  the  Governor’s  inind 
That  I  should  thence  to  Xeres  town 
To  the  torture,  they  divined. 


In  Xeres  Duke  Medina  lay 
With  many  a  Count  and  Earl, 

An  I  gravely  these  good  lords  were  met 
To  try  the  English  churl. 

1 1  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
Where  they  sat  in  double  rows, 

Such  ruffles  and  such  velvet  cloaks 
And  slashen  sleeves  and  hose  ! 

The  Duke  sat  at  the  table’s  head 
With  the  King’s  golden  chain — 

I  mind  no  finer  gentlemen 
Than  gentlemen  in  Spain. 

And  the  e  and  then  Medina’s  self 
Rebuked  that  craven  knight 
Who  struck  the  prisoner  in  the  face. 

He  dared  not  face  in  fight. 

They  plied  me  well  with  questions — 
What  guns  were  in  the  fleet? 

What  ship  was  mine?  what  captain? 

And  I  answered  as  was  meet. 

They  asked  how  strong  the  fort  was 
That  watches  Plymouth  Sound, 

And  boastfully  I  lied  my  best 
As  a  Devon  man  was  bound. 

Quoth  one,  “Why  spared  ye  Cadiz? 

Your  fleet  put  back  to  sea  !” 

“Who  loots,”  said  I,  “in  palaces 
May  let  the  almshouse  be.’' 


Now  all  this  while  the  soldiers  round 
Made  mirth  each  time  I  sp  ke, 
And  ugly  words  for  English  ears 
Went  round  the  common  folk  : 
Until  some  jest  rang  o’er  the  rest, 
And  all  th  se  nobles  smiled  ; 

Now  God  forbid  that  I  should  stand 
And  hear  my  land  reviled. 


I  said,  “  Your  king  keeps  gallant  troops 
To  wear  such  bands  and  cuffs, 


Those  nohles  rose  and  clapped  their  hands, 
The  -Duke  was  first  to  speak, 

He  bade  no  man  on  pain  of  death 
Lay  hands  on  Richard  Peake. 

They  gave  me  gold,  a  band  and  cuffs, 

This  cloak,  I  wear  the  ring, 

And  sent  me  forth  escorted  well 
To  see  the  Spanish  King ; 

And  in  Madrid  on  Christmas  Day 
I  knelt  before  his  sight, 

Resolving  all  his  questionings 
With  what  poor  wit  I  might. 

He  would  have  had  me  bide  in  Spain 
To  serve  on  shore  or  sea, 

But  I’ve  a  wife  by  Tavy  side 
And  she’s  got  none  but  me. 

Wherefore  he  pitied  my  estate 
And  pardon  free  bestowed, 

With  a  hundred  pistols  in  my  scrip 
For  charges  on  the  road 
And  so  I  bade  Madrid  farewell, 

And  came  without  annoy 
Through  France  to  Bordeaux  haven, 

And  thence  took  ship  to  Foy. 

Now  while  the  Tamar  winds  to  sea, 

And  while  the  Tavy  runs, 

God  bless  my  old  west  country, 

And  God  bless  all  her  sons  1 
It's  not  in  vain  we’ve  tracked  the  deer 
By  dale  and  moor  and  fen, 

And  drunk  the  morning  with  our  lips, 

And  grown  up  brawny  men. 

It’s  not  in  vain  we  swam  the  Sound, 

And  tugged  the  heavy  oar, 

And  braced  the  nerve  and  trained  the  limbs 
That  English  mothers  bore. 

And  therefore  when  the  fight  goes  hard, 

And  the  many  meet  the  few, 

She’ll  still  find  hands  to  do  the  work 
That  English  lads  must  do. 

So  here  I  render  thanks  to  God, 

Who  brought  me  through  the  sea, 

Across  the  desert,  back  again, 

My  mother-land,  to  thee. 


HIS  was  the  tale  of  Richard  Peake 
Of  Tavistock  in  Devon, 

And  the  fight  he  fought  in  Xeres  town,- 
God  rest  his  soul  in  Heaven  ! 
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By  PHIL  ROBINSON. 

IV.  —A  CHAT  WITH  ROARING  ALLIGATORS. 


I  ALWAYS  thought  I  knew  something 
about  crocodiles  and  alligators.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  seen  enough  of  them.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Zoo  to  discover  that  alligators  roar 
and  bellow  like  lions  and  bisons.  I  was 
not  merely  astonished,  I  was  utterly 
confounded  and  “  metagrobolised.” 

No  work  on  natural  history,  no  book 
of  travels,  had  prepared  me  for  the  voices 
of  these  great  reptiles.  I  always  thought 
they  were  mute,  except  for  that  queer, 
rattling,  jaw-snapping  noise  that  croco¬ 
diles — those  of  the  Ganges  at  any  rate — 
make  gregariously  about  sundown.  In¬ 
deed,  somewhere  in  one  of  my  books  I  have 
elaborately  dwelt  upon  the  added  horror 
of  their  voicelessness,  and  imagined  that 
it  increased  their  terrors  that  they  should 
be  tongueless.  A  mute  monster,  it  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  me,  must  be  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  a  vociferous  one.  Let  that  be  as 
it  may,  the  alligator  is  not  voiceless.  On 
the  contrary,  the  lion  itself  can  scarcely 
give  it  points  in  roaring,  while  there  is 
added  to  iis  utterance  a  curious  some¬ 
thing,  between  a  bellow  and  a  boom,  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
awe-inspiring  in  nature. 

I  was  in  the  Reptile  House.  Ranged 
round  the  walls  are  the  silent  snakes  and 
speechless  lizards,  some  of  the  turtle-folk, 
and  mudfish.  In  the  centre  are  tanks  with 
alligators,  crocodiles,  and  terrapin.  Every¬ 
thing  was  as  quiet  as  it  usually  is  in  this 
habitation  of  the  mute.  There  was  not  a 
sound  of  animal  life.  Now  and  then, 
perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  it  in  the  ripple 
of  water  when  a  crocodile  shifted  its 
position,  or  the  grating  of  gravel  when 
a  boa  drew  its  rings  closer  together  or 
moved. 

Visitors  to  this  room  are  as  a  rule 
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quieter  than  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  chilling  transition  from 
the  noisy  Lion  House  across  the  way  to 
this  tranquil  abode  of  the  speechless,  that 
subdues  them.  They  have  very  little  to 
say  for  themselves,  and  stay  only  a  short 
time.  Snakes  that  will  not  move,  and 
crocodiles  that  will  not  even  wink,  are 
not  conducive  to  much  enthusiasm  of 
spirits  or  variation  in  remark.  So  when 
each  has  said  “Oh,  look  here!”  and 
“  How  horrid  !  ”  conversation  expires, 
and  the  visitor  goes  out  of  the  tropically- 
heated  room  into  the  fresh  air  without 
more  ado. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  in  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  serpent  and  crocodile  all 
was  hushed.  I  could  hear  the  snake’s 
dead  and  dry  scales  coming  crisply  off  as 
the  python  rubbed  its  head  carefully  and 
slowly  against  the  straw  or  on  its  own 
folds.  Suddenly  !  there  was  a  loud  snort, 
very  gruff  and  deep-lunged,  as  if  the 
escape  valve  of  an  engine  had  been 
opened  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  1 
started  and  turned  round.  Again  and 
again  that  sudden  puff  !  Through  the 
window  I  saw  the  keeper  of  the  house. 
He  had  got  up  and  was  coming  inside. 
Was  something  going  to  burst  ?  the 
pipes  that  heated  the  place,  perhaps  ?  I 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  when 
lo  !  right  at  my  feet,  as  I  was  passing  the 
centre  tank,  came  a  roar  like  a  lion’s, 
deep-chested  and  reverberating.  I  was 
absolutely  petrified,  and  stared  into  the 
tank.  And  then  all  four  alligators  com¬ 
menced  together,  and  tor  a  little  more 
than  a  minute  the  Reptile  House  was  like 
Libya  by  night  “with  all  her  lions  up,” 
and  as  full  of  uproar  of  just  as  majestic  a 
kind  as  when  the  great  carnivora  are 
being  fed.  People  outside  hurried  in, 
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thinking’  there  were  “  more  lions  or 
tigers  ”  to  see,  but  when  they  got  into 
the  house  all  was  quiet  again.  Once  or 
twice,  all  by  itself,  the  Chinese  alligator 
let  off  steam,  but  the  concert  was  over. 

“And  you  may  not  hear  it  again  for 
six  months,”  said  the  keeper.  “There 
are  officials  who  have  been  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  a  dozen  years  and  they  have  never 
chanced  to  be  in  here  while  the  alligators 
were  roaring.” 

I  was  glad  I  had  heard  it,  and  indeed 
I  can  remember  no  other  incident  of 


“  Isn’t  that  your  fault  or  the  book’s 
fault  ?  ”  asked  the  wily  saurian;  “  it’s  not 
mine.  I’ve  never  made  any  secret  of  my 
voice.  I’m  proud  of  it  !  ” 

“  It’s  just  tremendous,”  I  said  in 
sincere  enthusiasm. 

“  I  know  it  is.  Did  you  see  the  water 
bubble  up  on  either  side  of  me  with  the 
vibration,  and  begin  to  wash  round  this 
slop-basin  ?  ” 

“  I  did.” 

“Well,  you  ask  the  keeper  there  if  it’s 
not  true  that  we  can  raise  a  regular  wave 
just  as  if  we  were  all  swimming 
round  ;  and  what’s  more,  if 
you’re  here  when  we’re  at  it 
in  real  earnest  (we  were  not 
to-day)  you  can  put  your  hand 
on  anv  seat  in  the  house,  and 
you’ll  find  it  vibrating.  Isn’t 
that  so,  keeper?” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  he. 

“And  the  water  in  the  glass 
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“NOW,  SIR,  WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN  BY  THIS?” 


natural  history  that  has  ever  in  my  life 
given  me  so  much  surprise  and  pleasure 
as  this  totally  unexpected  development 
by  alligators  of  “a  hollow  voice  of 
roaring.” 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  I,  turning  to  the 
largest  of  the  alligators,  “  what  do  you 
mean  by  this  ?  ” 

“  By  "what  ?  ” 

“By  all  this  roaring  and  bellowing,  of 
course.” 

“  Why,  we  always  do  it  at  home  in  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  Florida,  and  wherever 
we  are.  It’s  our  nature  to.” 

“  But  how  is  it  I  have  never  read  of 
this  talent  of  yours  in  books  about  the 
Mississippi  alligators  ?  ” 


tanks  all  round  the  house  will  be  set 
vibrating  too.  The  snakes  all  wake 
up.” 

And  whether  true  or  not,  it  was  a 
fact  that  nearly  all  snakes  that  had  been 
quite  quiet  before  were  now  moving. 

“  And  how  do  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Simply  enough.  I  just  fill  myself 
with  air.  You  saw  that  I  was  puffed  out, 
not  my  sides  only  but  my  neck  and 
cheeks?  Well,  as  we  fill  we  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  when  we  are  on  the  top  we 
begin  to  blow  the  air  out  of  us  again. 
As  it  goes,  we  sink,  and  when  our  mouths 
reach  wrater-level  we  have  to  stop.  That's 
all.” 

“  Then  you  can’t  blow  under  water  ?  ” 
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“  VVE  SWIM  WITH  OUR  EYES  ABOVE  WATER  AND  OUR  NOSES.” 


“No,  not  any  more  than  we  can  keep 
our  eyes  open.” 

“  But  you’re  not  blind  under  water,  are 
you  ?  ” 

“Blind?  No.  But  all  the  same,  we 
cannot  see  as  well  as  when  we’re  out  of 
the  water.  Sometimes  we  shut  our  eyes 
and  “go  for  ”  what  we  want  “blind,”  but 
as  a  rule  we  only  draw  this  membrane  (and 
the  alligator  drew  a  filmy  membrane  over 
its  eye,  giving  it  a  horribly  dead  look) 
over  the  eyes,  and  we  can  see  through 
it  against  the  light  quite  well  enough  to 
tell  us  which  way  to  go  to  take  hold  of 
what  we  wish  to.” 

“  But  I  have  seen  you  here  in  this  tank 
find  out  that  something  is  coming  in  your 
direction,  when  it  has  been  impossible  for 
you  to  see  it.” 

“Yes,  because  our  first  information  of 
anything  moving  in  the  water  comes  from 
the  water  itself.  We  feel  the  movement 


as  you  might  feel  wind 
blowing  on  your  cheek, 
and,  like. you,  we  can 
tell  the  direction  in 
which  the  movement  is 
setting,  and  we  act 
accordingly.  Go  and 
watch  the  little  croco¬ 
diles  in  the  other 
tanks,  and  you’ll  soon  see  how  sensitive 
they  are  to  the  approach  of  anything, 
even  though  they  cannot  possibly  see  it, 
and  how  quickly  they  all  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  some  ‘  foreign  body  ’  has  come 
into,  or  fallen  into,  their  tank.” 

“  Then  you  swim  about  without  seeing 
where  you  are  going  ?  ” 

“Dear  me,  no!  We  swim  with  our 
eyes  above  water  and  our  noses.  Our 
eyes,  you  see,  are  raised  on  bumps  above 
the  level  of  our  faces,  and  so  are  our 
nostrils,  and  when  we  swim  we  keep 
both  above  water ;  and  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  when  you  see  a  knob 
coming  along  the  water,  and  two  little 
knobs  following  it,  you  can  tell  how  big 
the  alligator  is  that  is  after  you.  Every 
inch  between  the  first  knob,  which  is  my 
nose,  and  the  other  two  knobs,  which 
are  my  eyes,  means  a  foot  of  body  under 
water.  There’s  something  over  seven 
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“  Certainly.  What  else  could 
you  take  me  for  ?  ” 

“Well,  the  line  is  drawn 
so  fine  nowadays  between 
alligators  and  crocodiles  that  I 
was  not  quite  sure.” 

“Humph!”  said  my  friend. 
“  Look  under  that  big  stump. 
Do  you  see  that  long  sharp- 
pointed  nose  sticking  out? 
That’s  a  crocodile.  If  he  dared 


“  he  WAS  PUT  IN  HERE  AT  FIRST,  AND  I  CAUGHT 
OF  HIM  BY  THE  LEG.” 

inches,  you  see,  between  my  nose  and 
my  eyes,  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  rest 
of  me  you  will  find  that  I  am  about 
eight  feet  long.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  am  sure  it  will  afford 
me  much  gratification  when  an  alligator 
is  after  me  to  stop  and  calculate  its 
length.  Excuse  my  asking,  you  are  an 
alligator,  are  you  not  ?  ” 


to  come  out,  I’d  bite  him  in 
two.  But  he  daren’t.  And  there’s 
another  crocodile  under  the  I 
other  stump — and  he  had  better 
stay  there.” 

“But  there  is  a  ‘  crocodile’ 1 
in  the  other  tank  that  has  got 
a  square  head  and  blunt  nose, 
like'  you.  I  hope  I  don’t  seem 
personal  ?  ” 

“Not  a  bit,  my  dear  sir. 
You  put  your  foot  down  into 
the  tank,  and  I’ll  show  you 
what  my  idea  of  being  ‘  per¬ 
sonal  ’  is.  But,  pleasantry  apart, 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you 
say.  We  alligators  always 
thought  that  the  blunt  nose  was 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  I  must 
ask  Mr.  Bartlett  about  that. 
It  is  irregular.” 

“The  crocodiles,  I  noticed, 
didn’t  bellow  or  roar.” 

“  They  never  do;  they  make 
a  kind  of  noise  of  their  own, 
but  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
Even  that  little  Chinese  alli¬ 
gator  makes  a  better  noise  than 
the  biggest  crocodile.” 

“The  Chinese  alligator!  I 
thought  your  family  was  confined 
to  the  New  World.” 

“  So  did  everybody  else  till 
very  lately  ;  but  you  have  only 
to  look  into  the  other  tank  to 
see  that  everybody  has  been 
wrong  all  along.  Besides,  you 

_ . . . 1  heard  him  helping  us  to  roar, 

hold  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes;  he  is  the  person' 
who  was  letting  off  steam,  and  shutting 
it  off  again  so  suddenly.  And  he  was 
roaring  too  like  you.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  Chinaman 
only  snorts.  The  one  that  roared  was 
another  stranger — an  African.  He  roars 
very  creditably  indeed.  And,  by  the 
way,  do  you  think  you  could  put  him 
into  our  tank? — just  in  a  friendly  way, 
you  know.  Well— good-bye.” 
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OTHER  people’s  tragedies  have  so 
often  been  comedies  to  me,  that  I 
do  not  much  want  to  write  about  my  own 
tragedy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  my  tragedy 
was  only  a  comedy.  I  did  not — needless 
to  say — kill  myself ;  I  did  not  break  my 
heart.  Well,  one  cannot  do  that  without 
(giving  one’s  self  away  ;  and  women  are 
(not  over  eager  to  give  themselves  away. 
It  seems  as  if  everything  in  the  world  must 
stop,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  does 
stop  ;  you  come  down  next  morning  ;  you 
i  eat  breakfast  and  luncheon  and  dinner. 
It  was  all  a  maddening  mistake,  and  you 
had  better  forget  it,  and  you  try  to  think 
jof  some  way  to  make  yourself  forget  it  or 
to  make  it  not  matter  so  much.  That  is 
probably  comedy. 

And  after  a  time  you  do  forget  it,  and 
it  does  not  matter  so  much.  Perhaps  just 
that  is  tragic — to  be  brought  low  and  to 
be  lifted  up,  and  to  be  unable  to  prevent 
either.  The  necessity  for  thinking  other¬ 
wise  at  one  time  made  me  read  more 
philosophy  than  I  could  understand.  I 
do  not  do  that  any  more.  This  is  the 

story  that  I  tell — reluctantly. 

****** 

We  were  stopping  with  the  Marshes  for 
the  New  Year.  The  house  was  full — 
crowded.  Agnes  Marsh  had  been  a 
friend  of  mine  since  I  was  a  baby,  and  I 
had  been  particularly  pleased  to  accept 
this  invitation  because  I  was  to  meet  the 
man  whom  she  had  promised  to  marry, 


Gaston  Travers.  How  smilingly  we 
always  commence  upon  the  things  that 
are  going  to  hurt  us  most  in  the  end. 

I  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of 
the  men  turned  up  at  tea-time,  practically 
asleep,  of  course,  with  the  open  air 
exercise  that  they  had  just  gone  through. 
Gaston  Travers  did  not  appear.  I  did 
not  see  him  until  a  few  seconds  before  he 
took  me  in  to  dinner.  My  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  Agnes  must  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  pluck.  He  was  not  a  hand¬ 
some  man,  though  he  had  points  ;  but  he 
was  evidently  a  very  strong  man,  and  he 
looked  rather  cruel.  I  had  understood 
from  a  semi-dormant  male  in  the  after¬ 
noon  that  Travers  was  emphatically  a 
sportsman,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  I  knew  anything  about  any¬ 
thing  that  he  could  possibly  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  when  he  turned  towards  me 
and  began  to  talk. 

Briefly,  he  talked  about  me,  and 
either  by  intuition,  or  by  a  few  seconds’ 
observation,  or  by  Agnes,  or  by  some 
other  information  received — as  the  police 
call  it — he  had  managed  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  me.  Now  much  as  I  like  talk¬ 
ing  about  me,  I  have  been  sufficiently 
educated  to  know  that  it  cannot  be  done 
for  many  consecutive  minutes.  So  I  had 
the  conversation  turned  on  to  him.  He 
told  me  very  little  ;  all  of  it  was  totally 
unexpected  ;  if  it  was  said  with  any  in¬ 
tention  at  all  it  was  said  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  removing  any  preconceived  notion 
that  I  might  have  formed  of  him.  I  called 
to  mind  that  a  semi-dormant  young  man, 
with  no  final  g’s  and  no  motive  to  lie, 
had  gaped  out  to  me  the  fact  that  Gaston 
Travers  was  a  good  sportsman,  and  I  was 
much  puzzled. 

Whether  I  would  or  no,  Gaston  Travers 
interested  me,  and  I  hoped — almost  un¬ 
consciously — that  he  would  talk  to  me 
again  in  the  drawing-room.  He  did 
not  speak  one  word  to  me  afterwards 
until  he  said  good  night,  which  he  did 
hesitatingly,  as  if  he  was  not  quite  sure 


whether  he  had  ever  seen  me  before  or 
not.  Yet  he  had  talked  to  me — and  me 
alone — all  through  dinner.  I  wonder  if 
he  meant  that  to  be  clever,  or  if  it  just 
came  so',  naturally,  to  him.  Any  woman 
would  know  that  it  was  really  very 
effective. 

Agnes  came  to  my  room  that  night  on 
purpose  to  talk  about  Gaston  Travers. 
She  put  her  small  toes  up  on  the  brass 
fender,  and  her  small  head  back  on  the 
silk  cushions  ;  she  was  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able,  and  wearing  a  loose  tea-gown  ;  and 
she  was  very  much  in  love.  She  came  to 
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talk,  and  she  did  most  of  the  talking  ;  if 
she  showed  any  sign  of  finishing  the 
description  of  her  betrothed,  I  put  in  one 
gentle  enticing  question,  and  made  her 
talk  more.  But  I  hardly  knew  why  I 
did  it. 

What  did  I  learn  ?  He  was  said  to 
have  a  violent  temper,  but  Agnes  did  not 
believe  it.  It  was  true  that  he  was  fairly 
good  at  most  forms  of  sport  ;  he  had  told 
Agnes  that  this  had  been  a  necessity,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  talk 
about  things  which  were  not  sport.  She 
knew  she  was  going  to  marry  an  enigma, 
and  it  was  half  the  charm.  He  was  never 
bored — seemed  to  be  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody — more  especially 
everybody.  She  had  made  him  take  me 
in  to  dinner,  because  he  liked  women  who 
— something  complimentary.  She  said 
one  queer  thing  :  “If  Gaston  had  been 
born  in  another  class — not  ours — the  class 
that  makes  odious  public  love  in  Kew 
Gardens  and  on  Hampstead  Heath,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  have  done  ?  ” 

I  said,  “  Very  much  as  others  did  of 
his  class,  but  with  more  success.” 

Agnes  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

“  J  mean,  of  course,”  I  went  on,  “  that 
he  would  have  married  Agnes  Marsh, 
while  the  other  men  would  only  have 
wanted  to  marry  Agnes  Marsh.” 

She  rose  and  made  a  mock  curtsey. 

“  I  mean  it — even  if  he  had  been  born 
in  another  class  he  would  have  had  fine 
judgment.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  his  judgment  ; 
I  am  horribly  afraid  of  his  impulses. 
Good  night,  darling  Cynnie.  It’s  quite 
too  late.” 

Agnes  Marsh  is  very  pretty,  and  she 
has  money,  and  yet  she  is  far  from  being 
a  fool. 

When  Agnes  had  gone  I  thought  a 
good  deal  ;  I  decided  to  make  mamma  have 
a  recalling  telegram  for  us  on  the  mor¬ 
row  ;  no,  there  was  nothing  wrong,  but 
I  had  a  hideous  feeling  that  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  things  which  I  did  not  want 
to  happen.  It  was  long  before  I  slept. 

I  was  very  late  down  to  breakfast,  only 
one  person  was  later,  and  that  was  Gas¬ 
ton  Travers.  He  took  up  our  conversa¬ 
tion  just  where  we  had  left  it  at  the  end  of 
dinner  the  night  before,  apparently  quite 
unconscious  that  a  period  had  intervened 
during  which  he  had  seemed  to  be  unaware 
of  my 'existence.  He  talked  ardently.  He 
appeared  to  wish  me  to  think  that  he  was 
much  interested  in  me.  The  least  things 
in  his  behaviour  showed  it.  As  we  sat 
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there  Agnes  came  in,  and  said  something 
by  way  of  badinage. 

It  was  quite  harmless,  but  it  was  a  small 
mistake.  As  soon  as  she  had  said  it  she 
knew  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  I  knew 
it,  and  Gaston  Travers  knew  it.  And  he 
was  not  a  man  that  liked  small  mistakes  ; 
he  preferred  the  larger  kind. 

That  day  I,  being  an  idiot,  postponed 
the  idea  of  a  telegraphic  recall.  The  reason 
which  I  gave  myself  was  that  there  was  a 
dance  coming  on  which  I  was  anxious  not 
to  miss.  In  the  evening  I  saw  very  little 
of  Gaston  Travers.  He  took  old  Lady 
Felmersham  in  to  dinner  ;  she  is  a  wicked, 
malicious  old  woman,  and  it  was  both  silly 
and  rude  of  Gaston  to  neglect  her  as  fully 
and  deliberately  as  he  did. 

In  the  drawing-room,  before  the  men 
came  in,  Lady  Felmersham  fastened  her¬ 
self  on  to  me. 

“  Pity  now,  isn’t  it — Agnes  going  to 
marry  a  deaf-mute  ?  Now  don’t  you  think 
he  ought  to  go  into  a  home  and  see  if 
something  can’t  be  done?  Speaks,  does 
he?  Ah,  I  hadn’t  noticed  it.  I  suppose 
I’m  wrong,  as  usual.  But  still,  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  doesn’t  speak  English.  And,  of 
course,  he  wouldn’t  expect  everybody  to 
speak  Hindustani  as  fluently  as  you  must 
have  done  last  night.” 

Gaston  Travers  is  certainly  very  dark  ; 
and  I  was  very  angry. 

“Ah,  Lady  Felmersham-,  you  flatter  us 
both.  He  only  spoke  English  tome.  But 
with  you  —  well,  every  one  knows  that 
French  is  the  language  for  compliments.” 

“Well,  I  spent  fifteen  years  in  Paris, 
without  speaking  a  word  of  English,  and 
that  gave  me  a  sort  of  smattering  ;  I 
would  have  tried  to  follow  him,  if,  as  you 
say,  they  used  to  talk  French  on  his 
plantation,  but  he  didn’t  risk  it.  Where 
is  the  Swannee  River?  ” 

“Ah,  here  he  comes!  Mr.  Travers, 
Lady  Felmersham  wants  to  know  all  about 
your  plantation,  or  something  or  other  of 
that  kind.” 

One  does  not  embarrass  Lady  Felmers¬ 
ham  ;  one  might  as  well  try  to  embarrass 
a  cast-iron  elephant.  He  sat  down  by  her 
side,  and  chattered  pleasantly  enough  ; 
I  heard  allusions  to  forestry  and  the  price 
of  timber,  and  soon  they  were  both  laugh¬ 
ing  a  rood  deal.  Lady  Felmersham,  I 
must  own,  talks  wittily  when  she  pleases, 
and  she  knows  her  way  out  of  most  things. 

But  when  Gaston  took  my  hand  to  say 
good-night  he  did  not  say  good-night. 
He  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “Thank  you.” 

I  looked  down..  “  And  tor  what?  ” 
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“  Surely,”  he  said,  “the  situation  was 
obvious.  But  do  not  try  to  punish  Lady 
Felmersham  again.  Still — thank  you.” 

When  Agnes  came  to  my  room  that 
night,  it  was  deplorable,  but  I  was  quite 
deathly  tired,  and  positively  could  not 
talk  —had  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  Then 
she  kissed  me — yes,  kissed  me  just  then 
— and  said  she  was  sorry,  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking,  and  went  off  to  her  own 
room.  “Now  then,”  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  “when  will  Lady  Felmersham  get 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  mamma? 
And  when  she  gets  it,  what  will  she 
say?”  I  felt  sure  that  she  would  pay 
me  out,  and  I  was  rather  afraid  that  I 
had  put  the  weapon  into  her  hand. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 
This  was  explained  by  something  that 
Gaston  Travers  said  to  me  next  day  : 
“Would  you  like,”  he  inquired,  “to  see 
Lady  Felmersham  jump  through  hoops, 
fire  a  pistol  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  pick  out  any  card  that  the  audience 
may  select?  Oh  yes,  I  assure  you,  she 
is  now  perfectly  docile.  And  she  will 
not  bite — that  is  certain.” 

“  How  was  it  done  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  happened  to  have  a  little 
chat  about  Paris  together  this  morning. 
The  conclusion  of  the  matter  was  that 
if  she  did  not  do  me  a  bad  turn,  I  would 
not  do  her  a  worse.  Only  we  did  not  put 
it  quite  so  crudely.” 

“  I  know  that  she  is  angry  with  me, 
but  how  could  she  do  you  a  bad  turn  ?  ” 

I  said  that,  but  it  was  unpardonable  ;  I 
knew  of  course  more  or  less  what  the 
answer  would  be  ;  Lady  Felmersham  had 
watched  us  both  very  closely,  and  would 
have  connected  our  names  in  her  own 
inimitably  unpleasant  way.  He  did  not 
give  me  the  answer  directly,  but  came  to 
it  after  some  minutes’  confidential  talk. 
We  were  alone  in  the  smaller  drawing¬ 
room  ;  the  dressing-bell  had  rung  and 
every  one  else  had  vanished,  but  we  went 
on  talking.  Parler  d'amour ,  c'est  faire 
1' amour,  I  suppose.  We  were  both  of  us 
standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  looking  into 
the  fire.  A  servant  came  into  the  room, 
looked  slightly  aggrieved  by  our  presence 
there,  and  went  out  again. 

Gaston  glanced  at  the  clock.  “  Can 
you  dress  in  twelve  minutes?  ”  he  said. 

“No,”  I  said;  “couldn’t  we  have  the 
universe  put  back  half  an  hour  ?  ” 

“  Personally,”  he  answered,  “  I  can 
dress  in  five  minutes.  And  yet  I  should 
like  to  have  the  universe  put  back  very 
much  more  than  half  an  hour.” 


The  hurry  of  dressing  left  me  no  time 
to  think.  That  evening  Gaston  Travers 
gave  half  his  attention  to  Lady  Felmers¬ 
ham  and  the  other  half  to  Agnes.  I 
avoided  Agnes  as  much  as  possible.  I 
justified  everything  with  ease,  but  I  was 
abjectly  miserable.  I  had  fits  of  anger 
with  myself. 

The  dance  was  in  the  town  hall  at  Sel- 
bridge  ;  it  was  in  aid  of  some  hospital  in 
which  the  Marshes  were  much  interested. 
So  we  nearly  all  went,  and  were  to  keep 
together.  I  gave  Gaston  a  couple  of 
waltzes.  He  danced  well,  and  they  were 
horrible  dances.  I  hated  them.  We  had 
hardly  begun  the  second  before  I  stopped 
him  ;  he  took  me  out  on  to  the  staircase, 
and  I  sat  down.  I  wanted  to  die.  I 
wanted  to  get  right  away  where  no  one 
could  see  me,  and  then  die.  I  suppose 
that  I  must  have  looked  queer,  because 
he  bent  over  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
ill. 

He  himself  was  very  white,  and  his 
hands  shook  a  little. 

“No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Travers,  not  at 
all.  But  I  am  rather  tired  of  this — and  I 
am  going  back.”  I  remember  that  I  was 
half  hysterically  amused  at  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice  ;  it  seemed  so  bright  and 
metallic. 

He  looked  round  ;  we  were  alone  on 
the  staircase. 

“It  is  of  no  use,”  he  said  ;  “it  is  not 
my  fault,  and  it  is  not  your  fault.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  ignore  it  any  longer. 

I  do  not  care,  I  must  speak.  At  least 
I  do  care,  but  I  cannot  help  speaking. 
Cynthia  !  Cynthia  !  ” 

I  rose  hurriedly,  half  breathless.  I 
think  I  put  one  hand  on  his  arm.  “Ah 
no  !  ”  I  cried,  “  don’t  !  It’s  speaking 
that  makes  things  so  real.  Stop — let 
it  end  here.  It  must  end  here.  Do 
you  want  to  kill  Agnes  ?  I  tell  you 
that  you  love  her — you  love  her  best 
in  the  world.  And  you  are  right — ■ 
you’ll  know  how  much  sweeter  and 
gentler  and  better  she  is  than  all  other 
women.  She  is  good  ;  and  I’m  bad  and 
treacherous.” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  he  protested  ;  “  I  have 
already  spoken.  And  you  knew  it— must 
have  known  it  long  before  I  spoke.” 

“No,”  I  said.  “I’ve  been  wicked, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  be  wicked  any  more. 
If — if  you  love  me  at  all,  say  good-night 
and  good-bye  now.  And - ” 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  “  I  may 
not  take  you  down-stairs  ?  Good-night 
and  good-bye,  dear,  then.  If  we  had  met 
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sooner — but  you  are  right,  and  it’s  best 
not  to  talk  about  it.  "  Good-bye.”  He 
bent  over  my  hand  and  kissed  it.  * 

I  remember  all  the  small  details  that 


off  my  slippers.  The  maidenhair  in  my 
dress  was  all  black  and  wilted.  I  blew 
out  the  lamp  to  make  it  dark.  Then  I 
cried  for  a  long  time ;  in  between  my 


“  HE  BENT  OVER  MY  HAND  AND  KISSED  IT.” 


followed.  Mamma  was  not  at  the  dance, 
and  I  wanted  to  return  alone,  so  I  told 
no  one  that  I  was  going.  None  of  the 
carriages  were  there,  and  I  had  a  cab 
fetched  from  a  hotel.  It  was  a  four- 
wheeler,  with  one  of  those  candle-lamps 
in  it.  I  put  my  gloves  and  fan  down  on 
the  faded  crimson  cushions,  and  kicked 


sobs  the  rattle  of  the  cab  seemed  to  be 
repeating  words  that  he  had  said. 

We  left  next  morning. 

***** 

Gaston  married  Agnes.  He  was  killed 
by  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field  three 
months  afterwards.  Within  a  year  of  his 
death  Agnes  married  again. 
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CLOUDS  AND  CLOUDSCAPES. 

By  DOUGLAS  ARCHIBALD. 


THE  clouds  of  heaven  have  always 
been  a  source  of  attraction  to  the 
dwellers  on  this  planet,  partly  because  of 
their  variety  and  intrinsic  beauty  of 
torm,  and  partly  no  doubt  through  their 
general  inaccessibility,  and  freedom  from 
contamination  with  earthly  matters. 

From  the  earliest  times,  as  is  evident 
by  the  frequent  references  to  clouds  in 
the  Old  Testament,  they  were  the  subject 
not  merely  of  poetic  wonder,  but  were 
looked  upon  with  favour  as  sunshades 
and  rainbearers  to  the  parched  lands  of 


the  East.  Mythology  simply  reeks 
with  references  to  clouds,  which  appear 
to  have  formed  as  necessary  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  divine  manifestations  as  the 
umbrella  is  part  of  an  Englishman’s 
outdoor  furniture. 

Just  as  the  starry  vault  of  the  nocturnal 
sky  was  peopled  with  imaginary  shapes, 


human  and  otherwise,  so  the  clouds 
suggested  to  the  anthropomorphic 
minds  of  early  days  the  existence  of 
hairy  monsters,  chimeras,  etc.  For 
example,  the  legendary  goats  which  drew 
Thor’s  chariot  across  the  sky  translated 
into  modern  science  simply  meant  the 
combing  out  of  the  long  cirrus  filaments 
which  precede  a  rainstorm. 

The  clouds  which  we  often  see  rise  up 
vertically  to  great  heights,  the  true  cumulus 
of  thesummer  season,  and  of  the  equatorial 
zone  at  all  seasons,  when  observed  along 
the  horizon,  must  have 
given  rise  to  the 
legends  of  triple-headed 
dogs  which  mounted 
guard  at  the  celestial 
palaces.  While  the  my¬ 
thical  dragon  must  have 
been  partly  suggested 
by  the  personised  equi¬ 
valents  of  the  modern 
tornado. 

In  an  old  Chinese 
record  we  read,  for 
example,  of  how  in  a.d. 
1608,  4th  moon,  “A 
gyrating  dragon  was 
seen  over  the  decor¬ 
ated  summit  of  a 
pagoda  ;  all  around 
were  clouds  and  fog", 
the  tail  only  of  the 
dragon  was  visible  :  in 
the  space  of  eating  a 
meal  it  went  away  leav¬ 
ing  the  marks  of  its 
claws  on  the  pagoda.” 
Even  in  more  modern  times  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  chariot  wheels  and  crescent¬ 
shaped  swords  were  probably  different 
forms  of  solar  and  lunar  halos,  while  the 
extraordinary  tales  of  clouds  like  thistles 
downwards  before  Culloden,  and  Irish 
harps  trampled  on  by  crowned  lions,  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  as  the  subjective 


creation  of  a  mind  excited  by  surrounding 
circumstances.  A  cloud  shaped  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  playing  “  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  evermore”  on  the  Irish  harp, 
with  another  representing  the  British 
lion  rampant  under  the  infliction, 
would  certainly  be  a  probable  mani¬ 
festation  under  present  circumstances. 

Leaving  the  ancients  and  their  super¬ 
stitions,  we  find  a  rapid  development 
of  cloud  knowledge  taking  place 
during  the  past  few  years  ;  a  knowledge 
which,  while  affording  a  new  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  scientific  aesthete,  is 
proving  daity  how  important  a  role  these 
beautiful  objects  play  in  the  conditions 
which  regulate  the  weather,  and  also 
how  by  a  study  of  their  forms  and 


motions  we  may  be  able  to  forecast 
coming  weather,  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  barometer. 

Luke  Howard,  the  father  of  modern 
cloud  science,  defined  three  principal 
types  of  cloud  which  survive  up  to  the 
present  day,  viz.  stratus,  cumulus, 
and  cirrus.  All  other  clouds  may  be 
fairly  defined  as  sub-types  -  or  hybrids 
between  one  or  more  of  these.  For 
the  most  part  also  these  three  types 
dominate  at  certain  levels,  increasing  from 
that  of  the  stratus  to  that  of  the  cirrus.  The 
physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  any 
one  of  these  three  primary  forms  are, 
besides,  specifically  distinct,  and  conse¬ 
quently  typically  prognostic. 

The  stratus  or  level  cloud,  which  is  like 


a  blanket  "  of  large  superficial  dimensions 
and  vertically  thin,  floats  its  simplest 
form  at  comparatively  small  elevations 
above  the  earth,  from  500  feet  up  to  4,000 
feet.  This  cloud  is  generally  formed  in 
horizontally  moving  air,  and,  except  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  an  area  of  very  high 
pressure  in  the  winter,  is  indicative  of  a 
humid  and  disturbed  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  Consequently,  although  not 
exactly  a  precursor  of  stormy  and  rainy 
weather,  its  absence  in  any  quantity  is  a  sign 
of  dryness,  and  what  is  usually  considered 
by  the  mass  of  humanity,  if  not  by  the 
farmers,  as  fine  weather.  It  used  to  be 
termed  night-cloud  in  opposition  to  the 
cumulus  or  day-cloud,  and  in  some 
degree  this  is  true,  as  it  prevails  more  at 
night  in  winter  time 
and  in  cold  latitudes  ; 
but  at  higher  levels  and 
blended  with  other 
types  it  occurs  at  all 
seasons  and  all  over 
the  world,  from  the 
cloud-caps  on  Table 
Mountain,  and  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Sword  on  Mount  Pi- 
latus  to  the  extensive 
sheets  like  thin  coal 
seams  which  spread 
over  entire  countries 
and  accompany  large 
cvclones. 

The  second  form  of 
cloud  is  the  cumulus 
or  heap-cloud.  This  is 
always  indicative  more 
or  less  of  an  ascend¬ 
ing  current,  and  is 
found  in  its  simplest 
form  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  day¬ 
time,  in  the  summer  season,  and  in 
warm  latitudes.  It  is  not  usually  a  fast 
travelling  cloud,  as  the  very  conditions 
which  favour  its  formation  generally 
occur  in  a  quiet  atmosphere.  This  cloud 
in  its  primary  and  most  complete  form  is 
one  of  the  most  majestic  sights  of  nature. 
Starting  from  an  altitude  of  about  3,000 
to  4,000  feet,  it  occasionally  rises  like  a 
Greek  column  up  to  20,000  feet  or  more. 
With  its  glistening  silvery  white  tops  like 
the  domes  ot  snow-clad  mountains,  it 
creates.,  a  scenery  which,  though  evan¬ 
escent  while  it  exists,  frequently  outrivals 
the  Himalaya  in  grandeur  and  even  the 
Alps  in  beauty. 

In  all  cases  it  and  its  hybrids  denote 
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CIRRUS. 
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the  existence  of  locally  rising'  currents  of 
damp  air  at  the  points  where  the  cumulus 
part  of  the  phenomenon  makes  its 
appearance.  Its  presence  therefore  in 
either  a  primary  or  secondary  form  may 
be  generally  considered  as  indicative  of 
warm  and  humid  weather,  and  where  the 
vertical  depth  is  great,  and  especially 
when  its  top  invades  the  higher  cloud 
levels,  and  a  crescent  of  so-called  ‘  ‘  cirrus  ” 
forms  round  it,  it  presages  heavy  rain, 
or  hail  and  lightning,  though,  except 
when  detached,  it 
seldom  accompanies 
marked  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbances. 

It  is  a  prognostic 
therefore  of  local 
weather  which  if  heavy 
is  sure  to  last  only  a 
short  time.  In  the 
equatorial  regions  and 
in  the  hot  weather  in 
India  and  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  the  formation  of 
simple  cumulus  can  be 
watched  along  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  Sierras,  with  a 
row  of  balloon-shaped 
tops  which  rise  as  long 
as  the  sun  shines  and 
favours  an  ascending 
current,  and  die  down 
after  sunset  like  a  row 
of  heads  whose  necks 
have  given  way. 


When  it  occurs  in 
detached  rounded 
masses,  of  a  small 
vertical  thickness,  it  is 
often  associated  in 
summer  in  England 
with  regions  of  high 
barometric  pressure 
called  anti  -  cyclones, 
which  at  that  season 
are  accompanied  by 
warm  and  sunshiny 
weather. 

Mr.  Ley,  the  world- 
known  cloud  observer, 
calls  these  well-inten¬ 
tioned  cumuli,  while 
those  monsters  which 
spread  out  into  a  veil  at 
the  top,  as  invariably 
occurs  in  tropical 
squalls,  and  our  own 
thunder  -  showers,  he 
calls  badly-intentioned 
cumuli.  Taken  as  a 
whole  the  cumulus  is  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  little  girl,  when  good  it  is  very, 
very  good,  but  when  it  is  bad  it  is  horrid. 
Fortunately,  however,  its  mood  is  tran¬ 
sient,  and  consequently  bearable. 

The  third  great  variety  of  cloud  forms 
is  the  cirrus  or  curl  cloud,  called  so 
originally  because  in  its  purest  form  it 
appears  like  curls  of  hair.  It  is  the 
highest  and  whitest  of  all  clouds,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  formed  in  the 
humid  upper  currents  which  pour  out  of 
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cyclones  or  storm  areas  into  neighbouring 
anti-cyclones  or  fine  weather  areas,  its 
appearance  in  certain  forms,  quantity, 
and  in  rapid  motion  is  indicative  of 
stormy  weather  about  to  arrive  from  the 
same  direction.  As  it  occasionally  is  found 
to  lie  at  heights  varying  from  30,000 
to  40,000  feet  above  sea-level,  it  is 
frequently  composed  of  ice  crystals,  as  is 
proved  besides  by  the  formation  within  it 
of  large  halos  forty-seven  degrees  in 
diameter,  which  physicists  can  prove  to  be 
possible  only  by  refraction  through  minute 
prisms  of  ice. 

It  exhibits  every  variety  of  form  from 
delicate  tracery  like  the  finest  lace, 
through  wisps  like  bundles  of  fine  grass, 


and  curls  twisting  in  every  direction,  to 
detached  masses  of  greater  opacity  and 
density,  until  it  spreads  into  nebulous 
sheets  over  the  whole  sky  shutting  off"  the 
heat,  if  not  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
more  effectually  than  some  of  the  lower 
clouds.  Finally,  in  a  hybrid  form  as 
cirrus-stratus,  it  occurs  in  darker  sheets 
made  up  of  long  ridges  or  reticulated, 
with  intervening  clear  spaces  at  a  slightly 
lower  level,  and  in  this  form  it  is  invari¬ 
ably  a  more  immediate  precursor  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  disturbances. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  cloud, 
especially  when  viewed  near  the  zenith,  and 
in  this  respect  it  affords  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  cumulus,  whose  lofty  dimensions  are 


seen  to  the  best  advantage  along  the 
horizon. 

Its  chief  varieties  are  cirro-stratus 
at  a  level  from  15,000  to  36,000  feet, 
cirro-cumulus,  from  12,000  to  33,000. 

Its  presence  in  only  small  quantity  and 
especially  in  its  primary  form  betokens 
fair  weather. 

In  the  form  of  long  thin  streaks  emanat¬ 
ing  from  one  point  and  spreading  out 
fanlike  across  the  sky  it  generally  shows 
wind  from  the  point  whence  the  streaks 
appear  to  diverge.- 

In  the  form  of  lenticular  masses  it  is  a 
sign  of  detached  rain  or  thunder  showers. 

In  large  continuous  sheets  moving 
rapidly  it  means  heavy  weather,  wind, 
and  rain,  especially  if  its 
first  appearance  alone 
is  soon  followed  by 
cirro-stratus  and  later 
on  by  cumulo-stratus. 

Its  total  absence  is 
usually  a  good  sign, 
except  where  this  occurs 
very  suddenly  at  the 
rear  of  a  storm  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  storms. 

It  is  thus  our  chief 
weather  signal,  and  if 
only  persons  could  be 
properly  trained  as  cir¬ 
rus-observers  we  might 
be  able  to  dispense  with 
barometers  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  storm  warn¬ 
ing  purposes.  Of  late 
years  a  number  of  ob¬ 
servations  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Vettin  at 
Berlin,  by  Messrs. 
Ekholm  and  Hagstrom 
in  Sweden,  and  by  Mr. 
Clayton  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  of  the  heights  and  velocities  of 
the  clouds. 

The  results  obtained  are  not  only  im¬ 
portant  to  the  scientist  but  interesting  to 
every  one.  The  methods  employed  are 
various  but  usually  involve  the  use  of  a 
theodolite. 

One  res-ult  agrees  with  general  experi¬ 
ence,  viz.,  that  clouds  are  generally  highest 
in  spring  and  summer  and  lowest  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

Another  fact,  somewhat  analogous,  is 
that  the  bases  of  cumulus  clouds  alter  in 
level  with  the  time  of  day,  rising  about 
1,200  feet  from  8  to  12  a.m.,  and  falling 
back  to  their  former  level  in  the  evening. 
Even  the  cirrus  is  found  to  rise  slowly 
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!j  all  day,  the  recession  to  its  morning  level 
;  occurring  at  night. 

The  general  motion  of  clouds  and  there- 
:  fore  of  the  air  currents  by  which  they  are 
borne  along  is  found  to  increase  with  their 
height  above  the  earth,  and  by  an  amount 
which,  when  the  averages  are  taken  from 
a  large  number  of  observations,  is  found 
to  be  a  simple  function  of  the  altitude 
!  above  the  first  3,000  feet,  which  may  be 
roughly  taken  as  an  addition  of  two  miles 
j  per  hour  for  every  1,000  feet  from  thence 
up  to  the  level  of  the  highest  “cirrus” 
t  cloud. 

Thus  if  the  velocity  at  the  top  of 
Snowdon  is  found  to  be  ten  miles  per 
hour,  the  velocity  of  the  clouds  at  the  top  of 
:  Mont  Blanc  would  be  about  thirty-four 
j  miles,  and  at  the  level 
of  Mount  Everett 
(29,000  feet  above  the 
|  sea)  about  sixty-two 
t  miles  per  hour.  This 
would  be  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  amount  to 
be  added  would  be 
about  three  miles  per 
[  1,000  feet.  For  the  first 
few  thousand  feet  the 
increase  of  velocity  of 
the  wind  is  more  rapid 
and  can  be  determined 
by  means  of  anemo¬ 
meters  attached  to  kite 
ji  wires,  as  used  by 
Douglas  Archibald  in 
1883-4-5,  from  the 
ground  up  to  heights 
of  1,200  feet,  or  from 
observations  made  on 
well-exposed  situations 
such  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

The  direction  in  which  the  clouds  move 
is  found  to  be  inclined  to  that  in  which  the 
wind  blows  at  the  surface.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  this  will  generally  be  found 
such  that  if  we  stand  facing  the  wind  the 
clouds  will  appear  to  move  from  a  direc¬ 
tion  situated  to  the  right  of  that  whence 
the  wind  comes,  and  the  higher  the  cloud 
layer  the  greater  will  be  this  inclination, 
until  in  some  cases  it  reaches  a  right  angle 
or  more.  When  this  is  very  marked  and 
each  layer  in  succession  moves  from  the 
right  compared  with  the  one  immediately 
below  it,  we  may  anticipate  bad  weather 
coming  on,  while  when  all  the  cloud- 
layers  move  nearly  parallel  we  are  situated 
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in  the  rear  of  a  cyclone  and  the  bad 
weather  has  passed  by. 

When,  however,  there  are  few  cloud 
strata  and  the  only  ones  seen  move  in  a 
direction  almost  exactly  opposite  and  not 
very  fast  to  the  wind  at  the  surface  we 
may  conclude  that  we  are  in  an  anti¬ 
cyclone  towards  the  centre  of  which  the 
upper  current  is  moving,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  collateral  signs  may  look 
for  favourable  weather  unless  the  lower 
wind  freshens  and  the  angle  between  it 
and  the  upper  clouds  sensibly  changes. 

There  are  numerous  other  features  of 
cloudscapes  from  which  we  may  gather 
what  physical  conditions  are  in  course  of 
progress,  and  therefore  prognosticate 
what  we  may  expect  to  follow.  Thus 


sharply  defined  black  clouds  betoken 
rain.  A  lowering  and  massing  to¬ 
gether  of  detached  clouds  is  rightly  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  sign  of  impending  wet 
weather.  Ragged  edges  denote  wind, 
while  thunder  is  indicated  by  little  turret- 
topped  clouds  called  thunder  heads. 
There  are  physical  reasons  tor  all  these, 
but  it  may  suffice  here  to  mention  them 
as  cases  of  rational  prognostics,  and  to 
remark  that  when  we  look  at  cloudland 
and  can  extract  the  real  meaning  of  what 
we  see  we  can  surely  enjoy  it  more  than 
by  simply  gazing  at  it  in  aimless  wonder 
or  dreamy  sentiment. 
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THE  MAD  MAID’S  SONG. 

Good  morrow  to  the  day  so  fair, 

Good  morning,  sir,  to  you  ; 

Good  morrow  to  mine  own  arm-chair, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew. — Herrick. 


TO-MORROW  I  was  to  be  married. 

Jefferson  had  startled  me  with 
“  Prepare  to  meet  thy  doom,”  as  I  was 
sitting-  quietly  by  the  fire  in  my  chambers 
— thinking.  He  is  fond  of  creeping  in 
upon  one  suddenly,  is  Jefferson  ;  but  to¬ 
night  I  thought  his  tricks — good  fellow 
though  he  is — a  little  untimely,  and  said 
as  much.  It  had  no  effect,  however,  as 
he  frequently  addressed  me  as  “  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ”  during  the  half-hour  or  so  he 
stayed  with  me  ;  and  upon  saying  good¬ 
night  about  ten  he  bade  me  prepare 
myself  for  “  execution  ”  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  door  had  shut  behind  him  I 
was  alone.  Alone  with  my  last  night  of 
bachelorhood.  In  the  room,  with  its  old 
oak  panelling  and  wainscoting,  which 
had  been  mine  for  five  years,  and  which 
would  henceforth  know  me  no  more,  on 

the  main  staircase  of - ’s  Inn. 

The  fire  had  burned  low.  It  was  a 
chilly,  though  not  a  frosty,  night  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  and  so  I  put  on 
126.  March,  1894. 


more  coal,  and  from  the  depths  of  my 
padded  arm-chair  watched  it  warm  and 
the  gas  jets — yellow  as  London  fog — 
catch  fire  with  a  piff  and  a  spurt  as  they 
crossed  the  glowing  embers.  I  was 
tired  ;  almost  all  day  long  I  had  been 
either  rushing  out  feverishly  to  get  some¬ 
thing  I  had  forgotten,  or  had  been  pack¬ 
ing  up  what  still  remained  unpacked  of 
my  personal  belongings,  prior  to  their  re¬ 
moval  to  my — nay  our — new  home.  I 
had  now  only  my  writing-desk  and  its 
contents  to  overhaul,  and  somehow  I  felt, 
just  then,  strangely  disinclined  to  rise  and 
attend  to  the  matter. 

My  chambers  were  good  ones,  and  so 
I  had  had  but  little  difficulty  in  finding 
some  one  willing  to  take  them  off  my 
hands.  The  incoming  tenant  was,  more¬ 
over,  to  take  the  fixtures  and  most  of  the 
furniture,  and  thus  I  was  spared  the 
trouble  of  considerable  packing.  I  was, 
however,  going  to  take  my  arm-chair 
with  me  for  use  in  the  new  study. 
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“GRADUALLY  A  FORM  RESOLVED  ITSELF  OUT  OF  THE  P^TIAL  GLOOM 

Memories  crowd  on  one  at  such  a  time, 
especially  when  the  body  is  tired  and  the 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  glowing"  embers  and 
flickering  shadows.  I  was  musing,  or 
rather  memories  were  hunting  me  down 


in  the  silence  of  the  room,  and 
as  I  looked  across  it,  on  the 
black,  oaken  panelling  of  which 
the  red  fire-light  glanced, 
gradually  a  form  resolved  itself 
out  of  the  partial  gloom. 

I  regarded  the  growing  figure 
curiously  at  first,  then  fixedly, 
then  almost  apprehensively. 

It  was  Sybil  Grey !  Poor 
little  Sybil  !  Just  as  I  had  seen 
her  that  first  night  at  the  Mars- 
dens’  dance.  Yes  !  she  had  the 
same  dress — a  white,  soft,  cling¬ 
ing  silk  with  a  gold  girdle  and 
gold  passementerie,  and  a 
golden  fillet  encircling  her  dark 
brown  hair.  She 
w'as  now  stand¬ 
ing  just  as  she 
had  stood  when 
Ellicot  introduc¬ 
ed  me.  1  remem¬ 
ber  very  vividly 
how  she  smiled 
— she  had  a  sweet, 
rather  childish 
debu/ante-\\ke  face 
— when  I  took 
her  programme 
and,  wfith  her 
rather  shyly- 
given  permission, 
put  my  name 
opposite  two 
waltzes  and  a 
“square.”  “Be¬ 
cause,  Miss 
Grey,”  as  I  said, 
“  I  know  so  few 
people  her  e.” 
Really  because 
she  was  sw-eet 
and  pretty,  and 
had  on  the 
“  frock  of  the 
evening,”  as  a 
society  scribe  put 
it.  I  enjoyed  my¬ 
self  immensely 
that  night,  and  I 
watched  her  en¬ 
joying  herself 
and  the  colour 
diffuse  itself  in 
her  somewhat 
pale  cheeks  with  genuine  pleasure.  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Sybil  during  the  few 
weeks  following  the  Marsdens’  affair,  and 
I  think  she  got  to  care  for  me — a  little. 

I  thought  a  good  deal  about  her  at  one 
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time,  but  the  impression  wore  off.  She 
caught  a  heavy  cold  at  the  May  “  Draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  wasn’t  anywhere  for  a 

fortnight,  and - 

well,  the  vision  i — 
vanished. 

Another  shape  was 
resolving  itself. 

I  knew  this  one  at 
once  ;  it  was  Clare 
Marsden.  She  looked 
just  as  I  had  last 
seen  her — dressed  in 
a  blue  serge  skirt  and 
pink  blouse,  with  a 
sailor  hat,  and  trim 
tennis  shoes  peeping 
out  beneath  the  skirt 
— as  I  remarked  to 
myself  at  the  time, 

“  not  too  tennisy,  just  { 
tennisy  enough,” 
when  she  stood  up, 
racket  in  hand,  and 
refused  me.  There 
had  been  something 
really  serious  between 
us.  There  she  was 
now,  with  the  same 
pained  look  on  her 
face  as  if  the  flight  of 
time  had  stayed  its 
course  for  five  years. 

Perhaps  I  asked  her 
too  soon.  I  was  going 
through  it  all  again. 

It  was  terrible.  I 
felt  just  the  same 
about  it,  although  it 
was  only  a  phantom 
which  stood  confront¬ 
ing  me  with  regretful 
eyes.  Then,  whilst 
she  was  speaking, 

I  had  fixed  my  eyes 
and  face,  so  that  she 
should  see  neither  my 
pain  nor  disappoint¬ 
ment,  on  the  thing 
straight  in  front  of 
me.  Now  I  was 
doing  exactly  the 
same,  and  dumbly 
wondering  anew  why 
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silent,  the  lips — how  prettily  they  curved 
— moved,  soundless  ;  but  all  the  same  I 
knew  what  they  were  articulating,  and 


there  were  six,  and 
not  five  or  seven, 
holes  visible  in  her  trim  leather  waist- 
belt.  I  didn’t  quite  realise  what  she  said, 
except  that  it  was  “no”;  and  that  she 
was  so  very,  very  sorry,  and  would  I  be 
friends  still.  Now  this  phantom  was 


NOT  TOO  TENNISY,  JUST  TENNISY  ENOUGH.” 

when  I  accepted  my  fate  over  again,  in  a 
few  words,  I  knew  what  would  happen. 
She  turned  and  walked  away  down  the 
path  of  the  sun-lit  garden,  and  joined  the 
revellers  on  the  lawn,  whose  voices  had 
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lent  a  monotone  the  while  to  my  dumb 
cry  of  heart  pain.  I  saw  her  disappear 
as  I  still  sat  on  the  seat  under  the  shady 
lime  tree.  As  I  lost  sight  of  her  across 
the  level  stretch  of  lawn  the  vision  also 
faded  and  another  phantom  silently,  re¬ 
morselessly  took  its  place. 


This  was  a  slight,  pink-robed  figure, 
with  a  big  sun  hat  crowning  a  mass  of 
tumbled  golden  hair,  from  beneath  which 
deep  mischievous  blue  eyes  sparkled. 
The  dress  wasn’t  down  to  the  ground 
yet,  and  I  could  see  trim  lace-up  boots, 
and  an  inch  or  two  of  black  stockings. 
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And  I  was  young  again — a  mere  boy, 
in  fact.  I  felt  my  blood  moving  faster, 
as  it  had  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  I 
knew  we  were  in  church,  though  her 
figure  was  the  only  thing  I  saw.  She 


had  passed  up  the  aisle,  swirling  her 
dress  like  her  longer-skirted,  elder  sister, 
and  in  the  mellowed  sunlight  of  the  old 
church  I  suddenly  thought  an  angel 
had  dropped — perhaps  broken  winged — 
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to  earth.  The  droning  of  the  officiating 
curate,  the  lessons,  and  the  ten  minutes 
discourse  upon  the  virtues  of  St.  Bridget, 
all  fell  on  the  barren  ground  of  my  un- 


“  THERE  SHE  STANDS,  JUST  AS  SHE  STOOD  ON 
THAT  JUNE  NIGHT.” 


listening  ears.  There  was  but  one  thing 
for  me  in  all  the  earth — that  slender, 
lithe,  girlish  figure  just  in  front  of  me, 
with  the  book-rest  of  the  pew  cutting  it 
off  just  below  the  line  of  the  waist.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  some  subtle  influence 


between  us,  for  more  than  once  during 
the  service  she  seemed  restless  and  ill 
at  ease,  and  eventually  turned  round  and 
regarded  me  for  a  moment’s  space  with 
calm  though  questioning  blue  eyes, 
whilst  I  blushed  so  hotly  that  I  feared  my 
mother  would  see,  and  let  mine  fall.  So 
through  all  the  service,  which  never 
seemed  very  short  before,  I  remained 
contented  in  my  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
this  unknown  girl’s  beauty.  As  she 
passed  by  our  pew  after  the  service  I 
had  one  moment  of  almost  suffocating 
awkwardness  and  joy.  She  let  her  little 
silk  glove  fall,  and  I  restored  it  to  her, 
awkwardly  enough,  my  rough,  brown, 
boy’s  hands  scented  by  the  momentary 
contact,  and  my  heart  stopped  for  a 
second’s  space,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
the  two  words  of  thanks,  the  smile,  and 
the  glance  from  those  blue  eyes  which 
rewarded  me.  She  I  never  saw  again. 

I  went  back  to  school  on  the  morrow. 

And  so  the  vision  faded. 

Who  is  this  phantom  shape  which, 
growing  more  distinct  as  the  other  girlish 
figure  fades,  being  larger,  speedily  over¬ 
shadows  it  ? 

Mabel  Olcott  !  Poor  little  Mabel.  And 
I  loved  you  once,  and  you  me  for  ever. 
My  school-boy  attachment  !  We  used  to 
wander  over  the  gorse-clad  scented  Surrey 
commons  together  in  the  early  summer¬ 
time,  and  birds’-nest.  You  used  to  hold 
the  eggs,  because  your  touch  was  tenderer 
than  that  of  my  rough  boyish  fingers. 
AAd  the  blackberryings  ;  even  when  your 
skirts  had  grown  too  long  for  perfect 
comfort  in  climbing  hedge-banks  where 
the  best  of  all  clusters  grew.  All  comes 
back  to  me.  That  afternoon — hot,  though 
the  summer  was  dying — when,  a  schoolboy 
no  longer,  I  lay  on  the  grass  at  your  feet, 
hatless,  and  looking  up  at  you  told  you 
something  you  knew  before.  And  you 
stooped  shyly  when  I  pulled  your  face 
down  to  mine.  But  this  figure  is  not  as 
you  were  then.  Your  dress  was  white 
and  thin — so  thin  that  I  asked  you  if  you 
were  not  cold,  and  you  laughed  back  at 
me  a  happy  laugh  with  something 
strangely  joyous  in  the  ring  of  it.  You 
are  in  gray  now — a  soft  gray,  the  velvety 
touch  of  which  I  remember — and  it  is 
moonlight  in  the  old  rambling  garden. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  look  silvery  ;  the 
shadows  are  sharp  on  the  walks  and 
lawn.  There  is  a  glow  of  mellow  candle¬ 
light  in  the  room  we  have  just  left.  The 
windows  are  open  and  Grace  is  singing, 
and  I  am  wondering  what  your  mother 
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and  the  others  will  say.  Whether  you 
will  feel  a  stab  at  your  heart  when  they 
say  in  your  hearing-  that  I’m  a  scoundrel  ; 
and  even,  perhaps,  that  you  are  well  rid 
of  me.  I  could  do  you  a  greater  wrong 
than  the  one  I  am  about  to  do  you,  and 
that  never  will  I  so  long  as  God  help  me. 
You  are  looking  so  happy  with  your  face 
turned  up  to  mine.  We  have  reached  the 
end  of  the  linden-shaded  walk — I  am 
telling  you.  You  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand.  Your  face  is  white  now  ;  it  is  not 
the  moonlight  merely.  At  length  the 
meaning  of  my  words  breaks  into  the 
chamber  where  you  have  me  set  up  as  an 
idol.  The  idol  does  not  totter  on  its 
pedestal,  nor  sway  to  its  fall  as  you  are 
doing.  “Claude,  say  it’s  not  true  ;  you 
cannot  mean  it !  You  love  me  !  Say  you 
love  me  !  You  have  told  me  so  hundreds  of 
times  !  Tell  me  again  !  You  could  never 
love  any  other  woman  !  Why  did  you 
make  me  love  you  ?  Speak,  Claude, 
dearest !  How  have  I  changed  that  you 
love  me  no  more  ?  ” 

I  am  silent :  dumb  with  shame,  grief- — 
yes,  grief. 

It  -is  all  over  between  us  then.  She 
clings  to  me  one  moment,  kisses  me 
once,  twice,  again  ;  and  then  goes  from 
me  with  her  hands  stretched  out  before 
her — white  small  hands.  She  is  silhouetted 
I  against  the  lighted  window  for  an  instant, 
and  then  I  see  her  no  more.  The  singing 
has  stopped  too. 

There  is  a  grave  in  the  village  church¬ 
yard  now.  I  have  been  there  once — at 
night.  I  went  because  something,  an 
irresistible  something,  drew  me.  When 
I  at  home  now  I  never  go  to  the  church, 
nor  near  that  grave  with  its  simple  white 
headstone.  The  figure  smiles  at  me,  the 
old  glad  smile.  Another  phantom  is 
gathering  shape  out  of  the  gloom.  This 
time  it  is  black  and  red.  It  is  Ida 
Bethune.  She  is  a  regal  woman. 

There  she  stands,  just  as  she  stood  on 
that  June  night,  with  the  red  of  her  dress 
shining  through  the  black  lace  over  it ; 
with  a  soft  white  wrap  round  her 
shoulders.  We  had  just  been  dancing, 
and  the  strains  of  the  Blue  Hungarians 
now  playing  a  lilting,  vocal  waltz  floated 
out  of  the  open  window  behind  us  as  we 
stood  on  the  balcony  of  the  Westbrooks’ 
house,  overlooking  Hyde  Park.  I  was 
in  love  with  her  ;  she  had  thrown  the 
subtle  spell  of  a  true  affinity  over  me; 
and  though  she  had  never  shown  any 
like  feeling  for  me  I  had  come  to  besiege 
her  heart’s  citadel  buoyed  with  fair  hope. 
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We  were  silent,  as  she  now  was  ;  she 
leaning  over  the  balcony  rail,  conscious 
perhaps  that  black  could  show  little  or  no 
soil  from  contact  with  the  painted  but 
probably  sooty  ironwork.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  ;  the  distant  hum  of  the 
city  was  louder  than  an  hour  before  ; 
below  us  were  the  lights  of  the  street, 
and  those  of  countless  vehicles  like  fire¬ 
flies  flitting  in  the  hot  air  of  the  starry, 
moonless  June  night.  Every  now  and 
again  a  shrill  voice  would  rise  up, 
cleaving  the  air,  to  our  eyrie  perched  high 
above  the  ceaseless,  ever-coming,  ever- 
going  traffic.  The  sounds  of  the  street 
seemed  almost  unreal  down  below  us  in 
the  gloom,  and  the  uncertain  glare  of 
lights  in  motion.  Once  a  woman’s 
scream  made  my  companion  start. 

Ida  Bethune  was  standing  now — the 
phantom  stands  so — and  her  face  had  a 
more  than  usually  vivid  colouring.  I  had 
spoken  to  her,  told  her  what  I  had  hoped 
she  had  already  guessed.  She  was 
speaking— the  phantom’s  silent  lips  were 
moving  also  ;  they  were  silent,  but  I 
remembered  what  she  had  said — what  they 
were  saying.  She  was  calm  at  first. 

“Mr.  Denning,  I  do  not  understand 
you.  Your  proposal  is  as  unexpected  as 
■ — as — it  is  unwelcome.” 

“  Hear  me  out,”  I  pleaded. 

“No.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.” 
Her  eyes  were  flashing  now,  and  her 
voice  shook,  not  merely  trembled,  with 
indignant  scorn.  “  Have  you  forgotten  a 
grave  in  Wickart  churchyard?  Have 
you  forgotten — but  I  see  you  remember.” 
She  continued  :  “  For  you  to  love  me  is  an 
insult  after  that.  No  woman  who  is  true 
. — ”  There  was  a  pause.  I  knew  what 
she  was  going  to  say,  how  she  was  about 
to  finish  that  sentence.  “  Please  let  me 
pass.”  I  stood  aside,  and  saw  the  only 
woman  I  have  truly  loved  vanish  through 
the  open  window.  I  was  alone  with  the 
roar  of  the  street. 

The  phantom  has  faded  again.  The 
last  I  see  as  it  goes  from  my  sight  is  the 
proud  queenly  face,  with  its  look  of 
unutterable  scorn. 

Another  figure  is  slowly  growing  out 
of  the  darkness.  This  time  it  is  the 
woman  I  am  going  to  marry  on  the 
morrow.  She  is  beautiful  ;  in  yellow 
soft  silk,  as  I  saw  her  only  last  night  ; 
but  she  does  not  love  me — nor  I  her. 
There  is  a  yawning  gulf  opened  between 
us,  and  unholy  things  are  there  ;  writhing 
in  chains  they  fight  against  but  cannot 
loosen  nor  shake  off.  ^The  horror  grips 
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my  heart.  She  smiles  ;  but  it  is  because 
she  does  not  realise  the  horror  of  the  thing 
as  I  do.  She  moves  towards  me,  floating 
over  the  chasm  which  lies  open  at  her 
feet.  I  put  out  my  arms  to  push  her  who 
does  not  love  me  from  me— and  then  I 
thrust  her  into  the  yawning  pit. 

I  awake.  I  am  fighting  nought  but 
thin  air.  All  the  phantoms  are  dreams 
bred  of  past  realities.  I  know  well  that 
the  woman  I  wed  on  the  morrow  does  not 
care  for  me,  nor  I  for  her.  That  is  true 
enough.  And  when  I  shiver  it  is  not 
altogether  because  the  fire  has  burned  so 
low  that  it  is  now  nothing  save  a  few 
glowing  embers,  nor  because  the  low- 
turned  lamp  cannot  diffuse  enough  light 
to  dispel  these  phantoms  which  have 
visited  me,  or  drive  the  gathered  shadows 
from  out  the  corners  of  the  panelled  room. 

I  turn  up  the  lamp,  absently  put  on  a 
shovel  of  coal,  though  it  is  now  nearly 

(midnight,  and  then  my  gaze  rests  upon 
the  writing-desk  on  the  table.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  I  still  have  to  go 
through  its  contents.  Mechanically  I 
draw  a  chair  up  to  the  table.  I  turn  the 
key  in  the  lock  deliberately,  reluctantly, 
for  am  I  not  about  to  touch  and  handle 
more  spectres  ? — ghosts  of  happy  hours, 
many  of  them  innocent  and  pleasant 
memories.  I  touch  a  spring.  That  secret 
drawer — so  like  other  secret  ones  as  to  be 
less  than  secret— contains  a  faded  rose, 
programmes,  the  one  with  Sybil’s  name 
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on  it  amongst  the  rest,  and  a  note — hers 
■ — the  only  one  I  ever  had  from  her.  Why 
should  I  have  treasured  all  these  things  ? 
Why  have  I  laid  up  this  aftermath  of 
troublesome  memories  ? 

The  same  in  this  drawer- — the  middle 
one.  The  other  end  one  I  instinctively 
open  more  tenderly.  1  know  what  ghost 
is  there.  I  take  it  out  gently.  I  lift  it 
from  its  long  hiding  place.  It  is  a  tangle 
of  your  hair,  dead  little  Mabel — light 
brown-gold.  It  rests  in  my  palm  a 
moment,  and  then  I  lay  it  down  with  the 
other  things  on  the  table  at  my  elbow. 
There  is  one  other  thing  still  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer.  I  take  it  out. 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  this  ?  Why 
do  your  eyes  reproach  me  ?  Why  did  I 
ever  look  at  you  again  ?  and  why,  when 
doing  so,  do  the  mists  gather  and  my  eyes 
smart,  and  my  heart  seem  to  stop — after 
all  these  years  ? 

The  desk  is  locked  once  more.  I  am 
kneeling  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire, 
which  has  woke  up  again.  My  hands  are 
full  of  treasured  trifles.  I  put  them  down 
tenderly,  like  costly  incense  on  an  altar 
fire.  The  poor  dry  rose  with  its  dead 
heart  catches  the  flame  first.  As  I  rise 
to  go  the  photo  shrivels  and  catches  also, 
and  in  the  light  I  see  the  face  plainly  for 
the  last  time. 

Then  I  turn  out  the  light,  and  leave 
the  room  to  its  firelight  shadows  and 
smouldering  memories  cf  byegone  days. 
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WE  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Garonne 
on  our  way  to  Pau,  which  we 
intended  to  use  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  Pyrenees.  Our  route,  as 
originally  mapped  out,  lay  by  sea  to 
Bordeaux,  which  is  three  days  from 
Liverpool  ;  and  thence  by  rail  to  our 
destination,  a  journey  merely  of  hours. 
But  at  the  last  moment  we  determined 
to  postpone  our  stay  at  Pau,  and  instead 
to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne 
for  a  time  familiarising  ourselves  with 
the  ways  of  the  country.  Then,  when  we 
had  rubbed  off  our  insular  corners  against 
the  Great  French  Politeness,  and  perfected 
our  grasp  of  the  language  in  talk  with  the 
Agenois  villagers,  we  proposed  to  drop 
gently  into  Pau,  armed  at  all  points,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  Frenchmen. 

So  we  planned  :  and  so  it  came  about 
that  we  were  free  to  enjoy  ourselves  and 
look  about  us  critically,  as  the  smoky 
little  tender  bore  us  up  the  wide  channel 
of  the  Gironde  from  Pauillac,  where  our 
ship  bound  for  South  America  had  con¬ 
temptuously  dropped  us,  to  Bordeaux 
itself.  A  little  below  the  city,  the  Gironde, 
which  is  really  the  estuary  of  the  Garonne 
and  Dordogne,  shrinks  to  the  Garonne 
pure  and  simple,  but  under  either  name 
it  seems  equally  a  waste  of  turbid  clay¬ 
laden  waters.  On  our  left  hand  a  bright 
sun — the  month  was  November — shone 
warmly  on  a  line  of  low  hills,  formed 
of  reddish  earth,  and  broken  by  great 
marl  quarries.  Woods  climbed  about 
these,  and  here  and  there  a  village  or  a 
little  town  nestled  under  them.  On  our 
right  the  bank  lay  low,  and  was  fringed 


with  willows,  the  country  behind  it  being 
flattish,  planted  as  it  seemed  to  us  with 
dead  thorn-bushes,  and  dotted  sparely 
with  modern  castellated  houses.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  towards  this  modest,  almost 
dreary  landscape  that  we  gazed  ;  it  was  of 
it  we  all  spoke,  and  to  it  referred,  as  we 
named  names  famous  as  Austerlitz  or 
Waterloo,  names  familiar  in  our  mouths 
- — and  our  butlers’ — as  household  words. 
For  are  not  more  people  versed  in  claret 
than  in  history  ?  And  this  common¬ 
place  landscape,  this  western  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  a  mere  peninsula  lying  between 
the  river  and  the  low  Atlantic  coast,  is 
called  Medoc,  and  embraces  all  the  best 
known  Bordeaux  vineyards  in  the  world. 
It  seems  as  if  a  single  parish — say  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  for  that  is  a 
big  one — might  hold  them  all.  There, 
see,  is  Chateau  Lafitte.  The  vineyards  of 
St.  Estephe  and  St.  Julien  we  have  just 
passed.  Leoville  and  Latour  are  not  far 
off.  And  now  we  are  passing  the  Chateau 
of  Margaux  itself,  and  gaining  experi¬ 
ence,  are  beginning  to  learn  that  all  those 
little  thorn-bushes  stuck  about,  the  fallows 
as  though  to  protect  the  ground-game 
from  poachers’  nets,  are  vines — vines  of 
the  premier  cru !  The  vintage  is  over. 
The  grapes,  black  sour  things,  about  the 
size  of  currants,  have  all  been  picked. 
Where  we  had  looked  to  see  the  endless 
interlacings  of  greenery,  and  swelling 
clusters  dropping  fatness  on  a  carpet  of 
turf,  we  find  only  reddish  fallows,  and 
rows  of  dead  gooseberry  bushes  ! 

But  never  mind,  even  though  this  be  but 
the  first  of  many  disillusions,  and  though 
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the  “sunny  south”  become  hourly  a 
more  humorous  catch-word.  To-day  the 
sun  is  warm,  the  breeze  is  soft,  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  are  civil.  We  air — - 
but  with  the  caution  due  to  convales¬ 
cents,  or  those  of  tender  years— our 
.shaky  tottering  French,  and  get  English 
answers.  So  we  stride  across  the  broad 


quays  of  Bordeaux,  our  hearts  before  us, 
our  luggage  behind,  and  ourselves  in  the 
best  of  spirits  and  tempers. 

Bordeaux,  as  we  saw  it,  was  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  busy  city,  full  of  wide  streets  and 
open  spaces  and  handsome  buildings  ;  a 
bright  clean  airy  city  with  little  smoke, 
an  immense  water  frontage,  and  one  very 
fine  bridge  :  a  pleasant  etherealised  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  fact.  The  white  blouses  and  blue 
trousers  of  the  workmen,  the  soldiers’ 
uniforms,  the  bare  heads  of  some  women 
and  the  gay  ’kerchiefs,  worn  chignon- 
wise,  of  others,  gave  picturesqueness  to 


the  crowds  circling  about  the  kiosques, 
and  reminded  us,  from  time  to  time,  that 
we  were  in  a  southern  city.  Not  unneces¬ 
sarily  ;  for  the  thermometer  fell  on  the  day 
after  our  arrival  to  fifty  degrees  ;  and  rain 
fell  too,  and  we  were  quick  to  discover 
the  true  cause  of  French  vivacity.  The 
French  have  no  fires  at  home.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  it  is  cold — and  it  often 
is  verv  cold,  even  as  far  south  as  Bor¬ 
deaux — their  only  resource  is  to  go  out, 
and  jump  about  in  such  faint  sunshine  as 
ihey  can  find,  and  so  make  believe  to  be 
warm.  Every  one  in  Bordeaux  seemed  to 
be  doing  this  that  day. 

We  saw  a  number  of  churches,  but  I 
have  jumbled  them  together  in  my  mind, 
and  dare  not  distinguish  between  the 
beauties  of  St.  Seurin  and  St.  Croix,  St. 
Michel  or  the  Cathedral.  Only  I  attended 
a  service  on  Sunday  morning,  and,  having 
heard  that  no  Frenchmen  now  went  to 
church,  noted  with  interest  that  of  a  large 
congregation  one  in  every  four  was  a  man. 
But  then  Bordeaux  is  perhaps  the  most 
orthodox  city  in  France,  and  primitive 
ideas,  good  and  bad,  still  prevail  in  this 
south-western  province,  peopled  by  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Huguenots  and  Albi- 
genses,  by  devout  Basques  and  simple 
Navarrese.  And  two  things  also  in 
Bordeaux  I  remember — the  semi-circular 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
no  one  visiting  Bordeaux  should  omit 
to  see  ;  and,  secondly,  a  lofty  detached 
spire  of  singular  lightness  and  grace. 
It  is  called  the  Peyberland,  and  was  built 
by  Pierre  Berland,  who  must  have  been 
an  English  subject. 

His  name  strikes  the  vein  of  thought 
which  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  Bor¬ 
deaux.  I  found  it  impossible  to  forget 
that  it  had  been  for  three  centuries  a 
half-English  city,  and  the  capital  of  a 
half-English  province,  ruled  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  king  ;  or  that  up  the  wide  Gironde, 
between  the  marly  banks,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  must  many  a  time  have 
sailed  in  state.  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  and  many  another  English 
worthy  knew  these  streets  as  well  as  they 
knew  Eastcheap  or  Aldgate.  John  of 
Gaunt  and  Talbot  of  Shrewsbury  dwelt 
here,  as  much  at  home  and  at  their  ease 
as  in.. York  or  Leicester.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  at  those  old  Englishmen  ; 
not  to  think  of  them  with  pride,  as  we 
remember  how  firmly,  the  roving  blood  of 
Dane  and  Norman  young  in  their  veins, 
they  grasped  this  prize  ;  how  long  they 
clung  to  it,  how  boldly  they  flaunted  the 
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French  lilies  in  the  eyes  of  France;  how 
cheerfully  they  crowded  year  by  year  to 
cross  the  bay  in  open  boats  !  And  then 
what  cosmopolitans  they  were,  with  their 
manors  in  Devon  and  Aquitaine,  their 
houses  in  London  and  Bordeaux  ;  with 
perhaps  a  snug  little  box  at  Calais,  and  a 
farm  or  two  in  Maine.  How  trippingly 
French  and  Provencal,  and  the  rougher 
English  passed  over  their  tongues.  They 
founded  no  empire — on  the  contrary  they 
lost  one.  But  they  were  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  Elizabeth’s  sea-dogs,  for  all 
that.  In  holding  Guienne  through  those 
three  centuries  their  strength  was  wasted. 
When  they  lost  it  (1451),  they  turned  upon 
one  another,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
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Bordeaux.  We  drank  a  toast  after  dinner 
the  evening  before  we  left.  It  was,  Les 
dogues  des  Anglais  ! 

Bordeaux,  being  like  London  too  high 
on  the  river  to  get  the  sea-breeze,  has  its 
Brighton  at  Arcachon.  To  reach  the 
latter  from  the  city,  a  railway  passes  some 
thirty  miles  westward  across  a  tract  of 
light  sandy  soil  thinly  clothed  with  woods. 
As  you  glide  through  these,  now  in 
sunshine,  now  in  shade,  you  catch  a 
glimpse  here  and  there  of  clearings  and 
wooden  shanties,  and  groups  of  peasants 
leaning  on  axes.  Then,  scarcely  de¬ 
scending,  you  find  yourself  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  you. 
Nearer,  a  basin  of  deepest  blue,  almost 
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took  up  half  a  century.  After  that  they 
needed  half-a-century’s  holiday  to  recruit 
themselves  ;  and  then  out  flashed  the  \  ik- 
ings’  spirit  again — this  time  to  better 
purpose — and  under  Drake  and  Grenville 
and  Hawkins,  they,  the  men  of  Poitiers 
and  Sluys,  made  the  greater  England. 

Even  in  Bordeaux  they  have  left  some 
traces  of  their  work.  They  built  this 
cathedral  which  stands  here,  in  the  third 
city  of  France.  Their  leopards  are  not 
yet  effaced  from  the  walls  of  yonder 
castle.  Their  dogs — les  dogues  des  Anglais, 
our  waiter  dubbed  them,  on  seeing  us 
fondle  them — play  about  the  streets,  and 
sniff  with  a  special  friendliness  at  English 
calves.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  such  a  place 
for  bull-dogs  — chiefly  brindled  ones — as 


cut  off  from  the  outer  sea  by  a  reef 
of  the  dunes,  forms  a  glorified  harbour. 
Along  this  basin  runs  a  broad  beach, 
backed  by  a  row  of  magnificent  hotels 
with  spacious  terraces  ;  and  behind  these 
lie  two  or  three  streets  of  rather  paltry 
shops  and  restaurants.  Having  seen  all 
this — the  plage ,  the  hotels,  the  terraces,  the 
streets — you  fancy  you  have  seen  Ar¬ 
cachon,  and  are  inclined  to  be  disappointed. 
But  this  is  not  Arcachon  proper,  which 
lies  at  the  back  of  all  this,  and  at  the 
back  even  of  that  fairy-like  Casino  that 
rises  on  the  abrupt  slope  ol  the  sand- 
dunes  behind  us,  and  seemed  the  rear  ot 
all  things.  For  on  the  land-side  ot  the 
Casino  is  a  forest  of  pines  and  latches, 
wild,  far  stretching,  and  apparently  illimit- 
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able  :  a  forest  that  is  perpetually  running 
up  one  sand-hill  and  down  another,  as  if 
it  were  trying  to  get  a  view  of  the  sea, 
and  were  not  easily  satisfied.  And  amid 
the  vivid  greens  and  dull  blues  of  the 
foliage,  glitter  here  and  there  and  every¬ 
where  the  daintiest  of  Swiss  chalets  or 
Indian  bungalows,  bright  boxes  of  wood 
and  stucco,  coloured  and  painted,  and 
fretted  and  carved  so  delicately  that  one 
would  infer  that  rain  never  fell  here  ;  or 
else  that  these  were  not  intended  for  out 
of  door  wear.  Mere  toys  they  seem,  set 
in  smooth  lawns.  Flowers  glow  about 


on  foot  and  at  dusk,  welcomed  only  by 
the  fantastic  rays  of  a  few  swinging  oil 
lamps.  La  Reole  is  the  antipodes  to 
Arcachon.  It  is  a  small  ancient  towm, 
which  small  as  it  is,  has  a  great  place  in 
Froissart  and  Davila,  and  still  frowns 
bravely  down  upon  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Garonne.  It  stands  on  a  steep  cloven  hill, 
that  rises  sheer  from  the  wide  yellow 
rush-bordered  river  about  forty  miles 
above  Bordeaux.  On  the  crest  above  the 
Garonne  stands  a  castle  once  English, 
and  in  size  and  position  not  unlike  that 
at  Chepstow.  Beside  it  are  a  church,  a 
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them,  and  the  scent  of  the  pines  is  every¬ 
where,  and  everywhere  are  shady  aisles 
of  trees  hung  with  white  mosses,  and 
leading  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
Nature  and  luxury  have  come  together 
here ;  the  result  is  that  soft  languid 
southern  beauty,  Mademoiselle  Arcachon 
— of  the  Theatre  des  Folies  Bordelaises. 
Yet  is  her  constitution  tolerably  strong 
— thanks  to  the  Atlantic  breezes  ;  though 
the  sun  was  bright  on  the  day  we  visited 
her,  the  wind  was  cold  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  scarcely  above  forty  degrees. 
This  in  early  November. 

The  next  evening  saw  us  enter  a  very 
different  place  in  a  different  way.  For 
leaving  Bordeaux  we  reached  La  Reole 


modern  chateau,  and  a  place  of  modern 
houses.  Upon  the  second  crest,  and  in 
the  cleft  between  the  two,  are  huddled 
together  the  steep  alleys  and  crazy  totter¬ 
ing  houses,  all  corners  and  gables,  of  the 
old  town.  A  stream  on  which  are  several 
mills  pours  through  the  ravine,  being 
overhung  by  tall,  dilapidated  houses  of 
three  stories  with  as  many  sets  of  wooden 
balconies,  and  outside  stairs.  One  might 
almost  step  across  the  water  from  one 
balcony  to  another,  so  much  do  the 
houses  bulge.  We  took  infinite  delight  in 
the  old-world  quaintness  of  this  scene,  in 
the  air  of  decay  that  hung  about  all  things, 
in  the  crumbling  coats  of  arms,  the  wavy 
tiled  roofs,  the  sinking  houses,  the  swung- 
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mg  lanterns  ;  above  ail  in  the  gray  walls 
of  the  castle  brightened  here  and  there 
by  the  pure  discs  of  a  rose  bush,  or  the 
green  of  ivy. 

Froissart  has  a  very  pretty  story — and 
a  strange  story  too — to  tell  of  La  Reole. 
He  says  that  Sir  Walter  Manny  being 
with  the  English  besieging  it,  “was  re¬ 
minded  of  his  father  ;  ”  that  he  had  heard 
in  his  infancy  that  he  had  been  buried 
there,  or  in  that  neighbourhood.  (Is  there 
not  a  pleasant  smack  about  that  “was 
reminded  of,”  and  that  dubious  “  he  had 
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took  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  Manny.”  So 
he  was  buried  in  a  small  chapel  outside 
La  Reole  ;  and  was  almost  forgotten  when 
his  son  being  in  the  neighbourhood  raked 
up  the  old  story,  and  offered  a  reward  of 
a  hundred  crowns  to  any  one  who  could 
show  him  the  grave.  This  an  old  man 
volunteered  to  do,  and  took  Sir  Walter 
to  a  tomb  which  was  further  identified  by 
a  Latin  inscription.  Thereupon,  the  son, 
as  pious  as  brave — a  subject  of  Queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  I  fear,  and  not  a 
trueborn  Englishman,  though  he  died  in 
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heard  in  his  infancy  ”  ?)  The  elder 
Manny,  the  chronicler  explains,  had  un¬ 
luckily  wounded  to  death  in  a  tournament 
at  Cambray  a  Gascon  knight  ;  and  by 
way  of  penance  had  agreed  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  ot 
Compostella,  at  Santiago  in  Spain.  On 
his  return  he  passed  near  La  Reole,  and 
hearing  that  the  brother  of  the  King 
of  France  was  besieging  it,  stayed  to 
visit  him  ;  and  going  home  one  night  from 
the  royal  hotel  to  his  lodgings,  was  way¬ 
laid  and  murdered.  The  Gascon’s  kins¬ 
men  were  strongly  suspected  of  the  foul 
deed  ;  but  they  were  powerful,  “  and  none 


London,  was  buried  in  the  Charter  House 
and  left  his  lands  “on  either  side  of  the 
sea  ”  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — had  the 
remains  conveyed  to  Valenciennes  in 
Hainault,  and  buried  there. 

And  so  the  story  ends.  But  is  it  not  a 
quaint  and  pretty  story,  and  does  it  not 
smack  of  the  times  when  the  knight  errant 
was  one  day  tourneying  at  Cambray,  and 
the  next  kneeling  at  Santiago,  and  on  the 
third  was  waylaid  at  La  Reole  ?  And 
does  it  not  plaintively  suggest  how,  after 
long  days  of  waiting,  the  news,  still  dim 
and  uncertain,  came  through  to  the  quiet 
castle  in  Hainault,  news  so  dim,  so  uncer- 
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tain,  that  the  good  son,  when  chance 
brought  him  to  the  scene  of  his  father’s 
death,  could  but  faintly  remember  that  it 
had  happened  there,  or  thereabouts  ? 

We  seemed  to  be  for  a  few  days  in  a 
world  of  dying  things.  If  La  Reole  was 
old  and  decadent,  and  showed  few  signs 
of  former  strength,  the  next  place  to 
which  we  came  was  still  farther  gone  in 


decay.  Port  St.  Marie  is  a  straggling 
town  lying  low  in  a  bend  of  the  river. 
Most  of  its  houses — they  are  large, 
with  heavy  doorways— are  built  in  frame¬ 
works  of  wood  after  the  style  of  our 
black  and  white  houses,  and  have  the 
spaces  between  the  beams  filled  with 
bricks  :  long  thin  bricks  of  close  texture 
and  the  old  Roman  shape,  set  sometimes 
on  end,  sometimes  lengthwise,  more  often 
aslant  ;  any  way  so  that  they  may  fill  the 


interstices.  A  large  number  of  these 
houses  are  of  three  stories  ;  and  each 
upper  story  projecting  two  or  three  feet 
beyond  the  one  below  it,  the  buildings 
seem  really  nodding  to  their  fall.  Many 
were  empty,  with  unglazed  windows,  and 
flapping  shutters,  and  sinking  corners  ; 
and  yet  the  stout  timbers,  seasoned 
perhaps  when  Simon  de  Montfort  was 

governor  o  f 
Guienne  and 
had  his  court 
in  Bordeaux, 
held  together, 
and  bound  up 
the  crumbling 
clay.  Above 
one  door  ran 
the  1  e  g  e  n  d 
‘ ‘  Le  Couronn'e 
dut  devoir ,”  a 
sufficiently  chi¬ 
valrous  motto. 
Above  others 
were  battered 
stone  shields. 
On  all  was 
the  stamp  of 
assured  ruin. 
Neglect  and 
poverty  were 
written  large 
eve  r  ywh  ere. 
Time  had 
touched  the 
place  with  no 
caressing  hand, 
such  as 

Makes  old 
bareness  pic¬ 
turesque 
And  tufts  with 
grass  a  feudal 
tower, 

but  with  mean 
and  sordid 
fingers  ;  and 
the  result  was 
pitifully  dreary. 
It  made  our  hearts  ache.  The  very 
people  we  saw  in  the  streets  looked  pallid 
and  hopeless,  like  people  going  down  the 
hill.  Such  a  town,  so  desolate,  so  mori¬ 
bund,  does  not  exist,  thank  heaven,  in 
our  more  populous  England.  Yet  in 
our  way  we  enjoyed  it.  We  gloated 
with  something  of  the  zest  of  ghouls 
over  its  decay,  until  having  cloyed  our 
souls  with  sadness,  we  got  hurriedly  away 
into  the  sunshine  and  the  fields,  where  the 
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patient  fawn-coloured  oxen  were  dragging- 
the  plough,  and  the  countryman  stood 
leaning  on  his  goad  to  see  us  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  poplars.  No  doubt  he 
thought  us  mad  to  be  toiling  out  of 
St.  Marie  with  our  faces  set  country- 
wards,  when  no  great  distance  off  lay 
the  railway,  which  would  take  us  in  a  few 
hours  to  Bordeaux,  to  the  delights  of 
cafe  and  boulevard.  “Oh! 
but  they  are  droll,  these 
English  !  ” 

Any  one  leaving  St. 

Marie  must  remark  a  sing¬ 
ular  conical  hill  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  plain 
before  him.  It  is  topped 
by  a  wooden  steeple, 
while  the  dark  outlines  of 
walls  and  towers  form  a 
crown  about  its  summit, 
and  a  row  of  cypresses 
rising  solemnly  above  the 
lower  buildings  impart 
something  of  mystery  to 
the  place.  It  seemed  to 
me  like  nothing  so  much 
as  Mont  St.  Michel.  In 
vain  we  ransacked  our 
guide  books.  We  could 
find  no  word  of  this  fortress 
town  which  looked  down  on 
road  and  river  ;  only  in  our 
map  we  discovered  that  its 
name  was  Clermont  Dessus. 

Nothing  daunted,  however, 
we  discovered  a  field  path, 
and  climbing  the  hill  passed 
through  a  ruined  gateway 
into  the  silence  of  the  place. 

On  three  sides  the  walls 
were  yet  fairly,  perfect, 
and  within  them  stood 
some  fifty  houses,  many  in 
ruins,  more  empty,  a  few 
inhabited.  The  floor  of  one 
was  on  a  level  with  the 
roof  of  another,  and  the 
only  means  of  access  was 
by  steep,  tortuous  alleys.  The  church  had 
been  partially  restored,  but  was  old  and 
still  bore  marks  of  violent  usage.  The 
grave-yard  on  a  terrace  displayed  twenty- 
four  cypresses,  and  an  ancient  stone 
cross.  Above  all  this  rose  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  smaller  than  that  at  La  Reole 
and  with  traces  of  more  recent  occupa¬ 
tion.  Woodwork  and  iron  still  remained 
adhering  to  the  walls.  What,  we  won¬ 
dered,  had  been  its  history.  A  few 
women  and  children  were  the  only  human 
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creatures  it  held,  and  we  could  gather 
nothing  from  them  save  that  it  belonged, 
or  had  belonged,  to  the  “Seigneur.” 
For  our  climb,  however,  we  felt  amply 
rewarded  by  the  view  over  the  valley  of 
the  Garonne,  and  so  ran  quickly  down 
the  hill  and  stepped  out  stubbornly  for 
Agen,  which  we  reached  after  twice  losing 
our  way  through  a  too  ardent  desire  to 
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cling  to  a  pleasant  green  path  by  the 
river. 

It  was  dark  when,  footsore  and  tired,  we 
gained  the  principal  street  ;  and  we  failed 
to  discover  our  hotel.  “  Would  you  direct 
us  to  the  Hotel  de  St.  Jean?”  I  asked  a 
decent-looking  man  who  was  passing. 

“How,  monsieur?”  he  replied,  after 
so  long  a  pause  that  I  feared  he  did  not 
understand  me;  “  the  Hotel  de  St.  Jean 
no  longer  exists.  It  has  been  closed  a 
year  and  more.” 
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We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  dis¬ 
gust  ;  and  he  looked  at  us.  We  were 
fairly  tired  out.  “Would  you  have  the 
kindness,  then,  to  tell  us  which  is  the  best 
hotel  ?  ”  I  said,  with  resignation. 

“  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  Hotel  de 

St.  - ,”  he  answered,  quickly.  “  It  is 

an  hotel  of  the  first  class.” 

But  when  I  saw  the  Hotel  de  St.  - 

we  knew  him  for  a  swindler.  It  was  a 
miserable  place,  and  we  would  have  none 
of  it.  We  courteously  said  that  we  did 
not  like  it.  He  insisted.  We  broke  away 


hotel  in  which  I  believed  myself  to  be 
staring  me  in  the  face,  painted  up  in  large 
letters  over  the  door  of  a  house  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  square.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  wondered,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
stood  in  the  open,  and  read  the  name  of 
one  and  the  other,  that  I  recognised  with 
a  hearty  laugh  how  I  had  been  taken 
in. 

From  Agen  on  a  fine  sunny  morning  we 
went  by  rail  to  Moissac.  Here,  attached 
to  the  church,  is  the  most  delightful 
cloister  in  the  world,  a  cloister  rich  in 
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from  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came 
upon  the  Hotel  de  St.  Jean,  its  doors  open 
to  welcome  us,  and  the  light  pouring 
ruddily  from  its  windows.  The  story  is 
trivial  :  I  tell  it  because  it  was  my  ill-luck 
more  than  once  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
this  kind  of  tout,  and  be  deceived  by  the 
tale  that  the  house  to  which  I  had  been 
advised  to  go  was  shut.  On  one  occasion, 
at  Guelmah,  in  Algeria,  I  was  lured  while 
inquiring  for  the  Hotel  d’Orient  into  the 
Hotel  Auriol,  a  miserable  place.  In  the 
morning  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  and 
to  my  astonishment  saw  the  name  of  the 


arches  and  capitals  of  delicate  tracery 
poised  on  slender  shafts,  and  half  hidden 
by  luxuriant  creepers,  through  which  the 
light  falls  soft  and  green-tinged,  as  in 
some  sea-grotto.  It  is  a  place  for  rest 
and  reflection,  perfectly  adapted  to  a  hot 
climate  ;  whereas,  he  who  has  only  seen 
the  dull,  dank  portico  enclosing  danker 
grave-stones,  the  play-ground  of  cats — 
which  in  England  we  call  a  cloister — does 
not  know  what  the  thing  is.  This  church 
boasted  also  a  quaint  doorway  enriched 
with  the  more  or  less  coarse  designs  in 
which  the  monks  of  yore  took  pleasure  : 
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a  doorway  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  France. 

From  Moissac  we  went  on-  foot  to 
Castel  Sarrasin,  sometimes  by  the  Tarn, 
but  for  the  most  part  by  the  side  of  the 
great  canal ,  and  always,  whether  by  the 
latter  or  the^  river,  moving  in  a  ’  soft 
symphony  of  various  greens,  green 
streams,  green  poplars— and  oh  !  such 
vistas  ot  them  ! — green  willows,  green 
banks — all  mingled  together 
and  fading  into  one  another, 
and  harmoniously  blending 
as  the  evening  fell  with  the 
pale  pea-green  of  the  eastern 
sky.  It  was  a  peaceful  and 
silent  walk  through  a  world 
of  restful  hues. 

From  Castel  Sarrasin, 
once  no  doubt  a  stronghold 
of  the  Moors,  to  Montauban 
we  went  by  train.  Montau¬ 
ban,  on  the  Tarn,  is  a  busy 
place,  but  a  picturesque  one 
also.  Standing  on  a  rough, 
steep  hill  the  town  is  seamed 
and  cleft  by  strange,  deep 
:  valleys  with  precipitous 
sides.  Crazy  houses  with 
roofs  of  tiles,  so  time-stained 
that  they  have  the  precise 
;  appearance  of  strips  of  bark, 
fill  these  ravines  and  lean 
against  their  walls.  Gardens 
cling  to  the  ledges  of  the 
rocks.  Shrubs  and  flowers 
clothe  the  crannies.  Wooden 
balconies  hang  everywhere- — 
and  clothes-lines.  We  were 
there  on  market-day,  and 
watched  with  amusement  the 
teams  of  oxen— all  fawn- 
coloured — coming  in  for  sale, 
or  dragging  into  town  the 
lumbering  carts  (much  like 
timber-wagons,  with  boxes 
about  the  middle)  in  which 
Madame  sat  with  her  pro¬ 
duce  about  her.  Monsieur 
Walked  before  the  oxen,  his 
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An  old  farmer,  stout  and  jolly-looking 
presently  met  us  loitering  on  the  bridge’ 
and  after  a  long  period  of  staring,  spoke 
to  us.  ‘‘  Are  you  Germans  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  I  replied  with  courteous  deter¬ 
mination,  “we  are  English.”  He  still 
eyed  us  with  some  suspicion,  and  after  a 
pause  fell  to  questioning  us  about  our 
country.  ^  Had  we  bread,  and  what  kind 
ot  bread  ?  had  we  any  railways  ? 


‘EN  passant.’ 


goad  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  wh-ite  night¬ 
cap  on  his  head.  Oxen  push,  they  do 
not  pull.  They  shove  inwards  against 
one  another,  the  near  legs  of  the  near 
ox  and  the  off  legs  of  the  off  ox  being 
protruded  at  a  considerable  angle  to  get  a 
good  purchase.  Very  frequently  only  the 
feet  so  used  are  shod.  The  driver  always 
goes  before  them,  and  as  they  follow  with 
lowered  heads,  they  are  perfect  images  of 
patient  resignation. 


“Yes,”  I  answered  proudly  to  this  last, 
“we  have  trains  that  travel  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  kilometres  an  hour  !  ”  A  trifl¬ 
ing  exaggeration  it  may  be,  but  human 
and  pardonable. 

He  gravely  nodded  his  head,  however, 
as  if  he  believed  it,  and  meant  to  pose 
his  wife  and  neighbours  with  it  when  he 
reached  home.  “You  have  grapes  and 
wine  ?  ”  he  continued. 

“  We  grow  grapes  under  glass,”  I  ex- 
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plained,  “in  glass  houses.  In  the  open  seen  on  a  fine  day.  We  had  a  fine  day, 
air  it  is  generally  too  cold  for  them.”  but  we  saw  no  sign  of  the  mountains 

“  What  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  his  jovial  face  our  land  ot  Beulah — though  we  looked 
clouding  over  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  long  and  lingeringly 


I  was  not  in  earnest.  “  Will  you  kindly 
say  that  again  ?  ” 

I  did  as  he  wished.  But  when  I  had 
made  the  matter  as  clear  as  I  could,  he 
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answered  stoutly,  “  No  !  It  is  impossible  ! 
Either  I  do  not  understand  you,  or  you 
do  not  understand  me  !  ”  And  he  went 
on  his  way  in  a  passion.  He  could  believe 
in  the  Irish  Mail ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
vines  under  glass  was  a  thing  outside  his 
ideas  of  the  world’s  economy. 

From  th z  place  at  Montauban,  an  open 
space  pleasantly  laid  out  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  it  is  said  that  the  Pyrenees  can  be 


Attracted  by  a  name  which  seemed 
familiar  to  us,  and  had  a  ring  about  it  as  of 
feudal  and  knightly  times,  we  made  a 
diversion  from  here  to  Cahors  on  the 
Lot,  an  old  city  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  fertile  basin, 
among  bare,  brown 
hills.  We  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  first 
appearance  of  the  town. 
The  river  still  runs 
round  three  sides  of  it, 
but  the  ramparts  have 
been  turned  into  gar¬ 
dens  where  they  have 
not  been  levelled  ;  only 
one  tower  of  the  castle 
survives ;  and  though 
there  are  some  pic¬ 
turesque  houses,  the 
town  is  for  the  most 
part  modern,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  Gambetta  who 
was  born  in  it.  The 
cathedral,  surmounted 
by  one  heavy  tower, 
backed  by  three  domes 
in  a  row,  is  imposing  in 
its  bulky  ugliness.  Its 
floor  is  much  lower  than 
the  market-place  with¬ 
out  :  so  that  on  enter¬ 
ing  through  the  west 
door  you  find  a  flight 
of  steps  before  you,  and 
the  congregation  at 
your  feet,  immersed  in 
candle-lit  gloom.  These 
steps  at  the  Sunday 
morning  service  were 
crowded  by  kneeling 
hucksters  and  market- 
women  with  their  bas¬ 
kets,  who  had  quietly 
entered  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  market, 
which  was  in  full  swing 
without,  and  were  devoutly  telling  their 
beads,  or  listening  to  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  bishop — a  Count-Bishop,  too,  whose 
pastoral  ring  was  still  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  scene,  so  skilfully  did  he  wave 
and  display  it.  At  Cahors  we  were  much 
pleased  with  one  of  the  bridges,  from 
which  rise  three  Flemish-looking  towers. 
They  form  as  many  gateways,  and  from 
every  point  of  view  are  singularly  pic- 
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turesque.  This  bridge  may  have  stood 
there  in  its  present  state  when  Henry  of 
Navarre  did  at  Cahors  his  most  famous 
deed.  A  strong  garrison  was  at  the  time 
holding  the  city  for  the  Catholic  party, 
but  Henry,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  La 
R4ole,  which  had  been  betrayed  by  its 
governor,  determined  to  seize  Cahors. 
Accordingly  he 
came  to  it  with 
(  fourteen  hundred 
men,  and  leaving 
one  half  of  this 
force  outside  to 
cover  his  night 
attack,  blew  in  a 
gate  with  a 
petard  and  en¬ 
tered  with  the 
rest,  being  him¬ 
self  the  seventh 
to  pass  in.  A 
furious  battle  in 
the  streets  en¬ 
sued,  but  when 
day  broke  the 
H  uguenots  had 
mastered  a  small 
part  of  the  city 
only,  and  rein¬ 
forcements  for 
the  enemy  arriv¬ 
ing,  Henry’s  fol- 
i  lowers  begged 
him  to  retire. 

“  No  !  ”  he  an¬ 
swered,  fighting 
on  with  his  back 
5  to  a  shop,  “  I 
will  not  retire ! 

I  My  only  retreat 
:  from  this  town 
shall  be  the  re¬ 
treat  of  my  soul 
from  my  body  !  ” 

He  kept  his 
word.  Street  by 
street  and  house 

by  house,  he  reduced  the  town,  neither 
side  asking  or  giving  quarter.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  fifth  night  after  his 
entrance  that  he  completely  mastered  the 
(  place,  a  feat  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  stand  highest  among  his  warlike 
exploits. 

At  Cahors  it  was  that  we  first  came 
under  the  influence  of  his  name ;  but 
thereafter  it  grew  and  grew,  a  bigger 
factor  in  the  past,  a  more  prominent  object 
in  our  thoughts  in  the  present,  the  farther 
south  we  travelled ;  until  at  Pau,  his 
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birthplace  and  capital,  the  son  of  Jeanne 
d  Albret,  the  Bearnais ,  the  Navarrese,  the 
Protector  of  the  Religion,  He7iri  Qi/atre, 
Henry  the  Great,  seemed  to  fill  all  past 
history,  and  dwarf  all  other  figures.  We 
have  in  English  story  no  royal  personage, 
no  prominent  life  even,  at  once  so  pic 
turesque,  so  rich  in  surprises,  so  lovable, 


and  so  blameworthy.  Hot-blooded  and 
cool-headed,  daring  to  rashness,  astute  to 
meanness,  a  professor  and  a  profligate, 
merciful,  affectionate,  yet  letting  nothing 
intervene  between  him  and  his  aims — 
who  that  is  man  shall  judge  him?  Surely 
the  wine  which  Henry’s  father  raised  to 
his  new-born  lips,  the  cold  water  which 
was  dashed  in  his  hour-old  face,  the 
national  song  his  mother  sang  at  his  birth, 
did  really  reproduce  themselves  in  his  life. 

Leaving  Cahors  in  the  evening,  we  slept 
at  a  small  village  called  Lelbenque,  and 
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were  on  foot  before  eight  next  day,  and 
on  our  way  across  the  hills  to  Caylus. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed 
in  the  fresh  morning  air,  a  range  of 
bleak  lime-stone  heights  sparsely  covered 
with  oak  trees,  seemed  thinly  peopled, 
and  little  tilled.  Here  and  there  in  the 
wooded  depths  of  a  valley,  we  came  upon 
a  sparkling  brook  and  a  few  comfortable 
farm-houses  nestling  among  fruit  trees, 
and  protected  by  abrupt  limestone  walls 
from  the  cold  winds  which  swept  across 
the  uplands.  The  distance  to  Caylus  was 
sixteen  miles.  There  were  no  inns,  and 
as  we  had  breakfasted  rather  meagrely 
on  coffee  and  bread,  we  were  driven  to 
beg  something  at  one  of  the  farm-houses. 
There  were  only  women  at  home,  and 
these  were  with  reason  astonished  to 
see  foreign  tramps  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  district.  They  seemed  even  a  little 
afraid  of  us,  but  we  got  what  we  wanted 
notwithstanding  the  growling  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  our  offer  of  payment  was  declined 
with  suspicious  abruptness.  I  fancy  that 
they  suspected  us  of  wanting  change. 

About  mid-day  we  passed  over  the  last 
ridge  of  the  uplands,  and  saw  below  us 
a  narrow  fertile  valley  squeezed  in  be¬ 
tween  mountain-walls.  Half-way  through 
this  gorge  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  hill 
or  rock  rose  abruptly  almost  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet.  On  this, 
lording  it  over  the  road,  stood  Caylus,  its 
houses  and  gardens  descending  terrace  by 
terrace  from  the  castle-nucleus  on  the 
crest  almost  to  the  road.  Very  old  was 
the  church,  about  the  porch  of  which  are 
carved  green  animals  in  the  act  of  nib¬ 
bling  one  another’s  tails  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  St.  Michael.  We  took  it  for 
St.  Michael.  Old,  too,  seemed  the  great 
stone  house  opposite,  known  as  the 
Maison  du  Loup ,  and  bearing  uncouth 
masks  and  figures  of  wolves  in  high  relief 
on  its  front.  Older  still  we  judged  the 
market-place  to  be,  which  built  of  wood 
rests  on  stone  pillars ;  and  the  heavy 
Arcade  or  “Row”  which  stands  in  the 
same  tiny  square  with  it,  and  the  beetle- 
browed  wynds  that  lead  to  it — all  old, 
gray,  heavy,  time-stained,  but  still  solid. 
In  the  market  hall  we  noticed  three 
ancient  corn-measures  ;  hollows  scooped 
out  in  stones  that  formed  part  of  the  fabric 
of  the  hall,  with  to  each  a  horizontal  outlet 
or  spout  at  the  side,  through  which  the 
grain  when  measured  might  escape  into 
bag  or  basket.  Even  while  we  were 
examining  these  we  remarked  women 
sitting  outside  the  doors  about  us,  remov¬ 


ing  the  grain  from  stalks  of  maize,  and 
plaiting  various  articles  with  the  straw. 

The  weather-beaten  castle  belongs  to 
Madame  St.  Cyr,  but  was  occupied  when 
we  visited  it  by  Mr.  Wilton,  an  English¬ 
man,  who  was  not  at  home.  His  house¬ 
keeper,  however,  kindly  allowed  us  to  go 
over  the  building,  and  we  found  the  view 
from  the  leads  of  the  keep — used,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  as  a  smoking-room — very  charming. 
Caylus,  to  sum  up,  is  difficult  of  access 
and  is  not  even  named  in  “Murray,” 
but  I  can  highly  recommend  it  as  a  quaint 
example  of  a  mediaeval  town,  such  as  can¬ 
not  now  be  found  in  England  without 
much  searching. 

From  it  we  passed  by  means  of  a  top- 
heavy,  jingling  country  coach  to  St. 
Anthonin,  and  so  by  rail  to  Albi  on  the 
Tarn,  Albi  of  the  Albigenses,  the  unhappy 
sect  whose  fate  confutes  the  saying  that 
the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church.  About  Albi,  from  which  place 
they  took  their  name,  they  grew  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  But  seventy  years  later,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  attempt  which  their 
feudal  lord,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  made 
to  protect  them,  they  were  virtually 
extinct.  Save  that  they  dissented  from 
the  Romish  Church,  their  very  doctrines 
are  now  unknown  or  to  be  found  only  in 
the  writings  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
story  and  fortunes  are  too  often  con¬ 
founded  with  those  of  the  Waldenses. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  father  of  our 
Simon  de  Montfort,  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  cruel  deeds  which  attended 
their  suppression.  At  the  fall  of  Beziers, 
heretic  and  churchman  were  put  to  the 
sword  together.  “  Slay  all — God  will 
know  His  own,”  said  the  gentle  Abbot 
Arnold.  And  in  a  sense  wisely  :  for  it  is 
only  the  man  of  half  measures  who  fails 
as  a  persecutor.  To  be  perfectly  ruthless, 
perfectly  thorough  in  the  work,  is  to 
be  successful  also. 

At  any  rate  at  Albi,  which,  like  Cahors, 
stands  among  hills,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  Albigenses  left  ;  not  even  such  a  story 
as  rings  about  the  name  of  Beziers  with 
fire.  Rather  the  great  cathedral  proclaims 
Rome’s  victory.  Built  externally  of  bricks, 
it  is  a  huge  blind  oblong  with  an  apsidal 
end.  ,  A  swelling  base  and  rounded  but¬ 
tresses  add  to  its  heavy  appearance.  Yet 
it  is  very  lofty.  The  monstrous  red 
tower  hung  about  with  giddy  balconies 
rises  nearly  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
feet,  while  the  church  itself,  the  lower  part 
of  which  has  no  openings  or  windows, 
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seems  half  that  height.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  is  as  much  a  fortress  as  a  cathedral. 
Lofty  flights  of  steps  lead  to  a  raised 
porch,  formed  by  three  arches  decorated 
with  carvings  lately  and  successfully  re¬ 
stored.  Entering  the  church  through  this 
we  find  the  interior  a 
striking  sight.  In  shape 
it  is  a  vast  hall  sur¬ 
rounded  by  chapels  in 
two  stories,  and  with  a 
choir  screened  off  at 
one  end.  The  interior 
still  remains  in  the 
state  to  which  our 
Puritans  objected,  the 
state  probably  char¬ 
acterised  more  churches 
than  we  now  imagine. 

It  is  covered  from 
ceiling  to  floor  with 
frescoes  and  paintings 
and  scroll-work,  some 
gaudy,  some  subdued, 
some  good,  some  bad. 

The  very  statues  are 
painted  and  gilded,  and 
although  here  and  there 
the  effect  is  garish  and 
unpleasing,  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole,  as 
the  vast  mass  of  colour 
presents  itself  to  the 
eyes,  broken  by  the 
exquisite  carvings  of 
the  stone  screen  or  a 
bevy  of  tinted  marbles, 
is  absolutely  nharmon- 
ious.  I  found  it  more 
pleasing  than  I  expected. 

And  then  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of 
these  plain  walls  in  their 
naked  monotony? 

The  paintings  are 
mainly  of  the  date  of 
Francis  L,  say  about 
1520.  Two  frescoes  of 
Hell  and  the  Passions, 
done  by  Italian  artists, 
cover  the  west  end — 
cover  acres  of  it  as  it 
seems  ;  and  in  a  chapel, 
among  other  anachronisms  is  a  notable 
picture  of  Christ,  in  which  He  is  figured 
in  a  hat  and  feather  and  the  dress  of  a 
courtier  of  the  time,  in  the  midst  of 
Roman  soldiers  who  are  kicking  Him 
along.  A  great  store  of  information  as 
to  the  dresses  and  customs  of  the  early 
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part  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  laid  up 
here,  to  be  ransacked  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  closely  inspect 
this  huge  interior.  The  groups  painted 
upon  the  walls,  groups  of  people  fighting, 
tourneying,  feasting,  dancing,  dying— ay, 


and  doing  many  things  scarcely  adapted 
to  church  decoration — are  to  be  counted 
by  thousands  ;  as  are  the  gold  stars  that 
stud  the  bright  blue  ceiling.  There  is 
something  suggestive  in  the  portrayal  of 
these  things  in  this  place  ;  they  seem  to 
tell  of  a  faith  which,  with  all  its  scandals, 
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abuses,  and  laxity,  was  bound  up  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  life  of  the  people,  with 
their  joys  as  well  as  their  griefs  ;  and  so 
smacked  of  One  who  did  not  consider 
the  price  of  sparrow's  as  beneath 
knowledge. 

At  any  rate  we  were  pleased  with  these 
things.  The  interior  of  Albi  Cathedral 
may  not  be  in  the  best  taste.  It  may  be 
meretricious,  it  may  be  gilt  rather  than 
of  gold.  But  it  is  curious  ;  it  is  almost 
unique  ;  it  is  a  museum  in  itself ;  and 
to  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  cold 
if  correct  lines  of  a  Gothic  church,  its 
warmth  and  colour  afford  a  not  unwel¬ 
come  change. 

At  Auch  we  arrived  at  night,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  old-fashioned  archiepis- 
copal  city  on  the  summit  and  southern 
slope  of  a  precipitous  hill.  Here  we 
came  upon  the  first  traces— a  Spanish 
pedlar,  a  Navarrese  bonnet — of  that 
strange  borderland  between  Spain  and 
Western  France  in  which  three  languages 
and  a  dozen  patois ,  French,  Spanish, 
Basque,  the  Langue  d’Oc,  the  Langue 
d’Or,  and  Gascon  and  Provencal  and 
the  tongue  of  Andorra,  and  I  know  not 
what  others,  are  fighting  for  the  mastery  : 
where  two  great  nations  now  peaceably 
march,  dividing  between  them  the  wild 
country  where  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
once  sat  enthroned  on  hills  with  the  free 
Basque  communities  about  her.  It  is  a 
country  rich  in  memories  of  independence, 
of  strife  ;  of  brigandage,  of  romance  ;  of 
the  free  life  of  the  hunter  ;  a  land  of  snow- 
clad  peaks  and  deep  valleys,  and  rolling 
wooded  hills  full  of  creatures  elsewhere 
extinct,  bears,  and  izards,  and,  shall  I 
add,  Basques.  Here  are  Roncesvalles  and 
the  Bidassoa,  Fontarabia  and  Orthez,  San 
Sebastian  and  the  Isle  of  Peacocks.  Moor 
and  Paladin,  Scot  and  Spaniard,  Char¬ 
lemagne  and  Wellington  have  all  passed 
this  way  and  left  deep  foot-prints. 

And  Auch  stands  on  the  verge  of  this 
strange  country  ;  an  old  city,  but  full  of 
energy  and  with  no  trace  of  decay.  From 
the  river,  flights  of  wide  steps  with  spa¬ 
cious  landings,  gay  with  flowers  and  foun¬ 
tains,  climb  the  southern  face  of  the  hill, 
which  the  best  road-maker  would  find 
impracticable.  At  the  head  of  these 
steps  and  commanding  extensive  pros¬ 
pects  stands  the  cathedral,  a  beacon  to 
all  the  country  between  it  and  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains.  The  building  is  fine, 
but  its  pride  lies  in  the  wood  carvings  of 
the  unrivalled  choir.  My  guide,  an  ex¬ 
soldier,  also  pointed  out  with  pride 
?ome  cymbals  presented  to  the  cathedral 


by  the  first  Napoleon  :  trophies,  so  he 
told  me,  of  the  Egyptian  campaign. 

We  wandered  out  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  brow  of  a  ridge  of  hills  lying  on  the 
far  side  of  the  river,  and  throwing  our¬ 
selves  down  upon  some  heather  and 
bracken — it  was  a  warm  and  sunny  but 
not  very  clear  day — began  to  cast  specu¬ 
lative  glances  towards  Spain.  But  while 
we  thought  that  we  were  looking  south¬ 
wards  our  eyes  were  really  turned  too 
much  to  the  east.  And  presently  we  dis¬ 
covered  this  in  a  strange  way.  For 
glancing  by  chance  towards  the  skyline 
on  our  right,  we  saw,  first,  a  brown 
autumnal  landscape  of  woods  and  hills, 
and  beyond  this  a  long  gray  cloud,  the 
horizon,  as  we  thought  ;  and  above  that 
— ah  !  what  was  it  we  saw  above  that  ? 
A  line  of  silvery  peaks,  gleaming  in  a 
gray  sheeny  atmosphere  of  their  own,  so 
pure,  so  soft,  so  far  above  this  world  of 
ours,  that  as  the  words,  ‘  ‘  The  Pyrenees  !  ” 
broke  the  first  moments  of  astonished 
silence,  we  felt  that  for  once  the  thing 
long  looked  for  had  passed  our  expecta¬ 
tions  !  Our  hearts  fastened  upon  the 
distance.  The  pleasant  landscape  spread 
out  before  us  lost  its  charms.  It  was 
homely,  it  was  flat,  it  was  common-place, 
it  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  beside  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  snowy  crests  and 
untrodden  wastes  that  shone  and  sparkled 
in  that  far  distance,  and  anon  grew  cold 
and  dim  as  the  veil  of  cloud  was  drawn 
before  them,  even  while  we  watched. 

When  they  were  gone,  we  felt  that 
nothing  save  the  mountains  would  now 
satisfy  us.  We  had  a  craving  for  them, 
such  as  I  have  sometimes  felt  for  the 
sea.  A  sudden  conviction  that  we  were 
wasting  our  time  in  a  world  of  small 
things,  while  the  wonders  of  the  hills  lay 
close  at  hand,  overwhelmed  us.  We 
hurried  homewards,  talking  of  peaks,  and 
glaciers,  and  passes,  of  Cauteret,  and 
Gavarnie,  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Pic  du 
Midi ;  and  packed  in  the  same  state  of 
pleasant  excitement.  The  next  morning 
saw  us  passing  through  the  same  country,  • 
rich  in  autumn  tints,  in  leafy  bottoms, 
and  rippling  streams,  which  we  had  seen 
stretched  out  before  us.  And  the  even¬ 
ing  saw  us  stand  on  the  famous  Place 
Royale,  hard  by  the  castle  where  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  born,  feasting  our  eyes 
on  the  cold  bright  tints  of  the  g^eat 
mountains,  seen  sharp  and  clear  above 
the  Jurance  hills;  and  listening  to  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Gave.  Our  Garonne 
pilgrimage  was  over. 


TALES  OF  REVENGE. 

No.  IV.— A  DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION, 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


DUPRE  sat  at  one  of  the  round  tables 
in  the  cafe  Vernon,  with  a  glass  of 
absinthe  before  him,  which  he  sipped  every 
now  and  again.  He  looked  through  the 
open  door,  out  to  the  Boulevard,  and  saw 
passing  back  and  forth  with  the  regularity 
of  a  pendulum,  a  uniformed  policeman. 
Dupre  laughed  silently  as  he  noticed  this 
evidence  of  law  and  order.  The  cafe 
Vernon  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  The  class  to  which  Dupre 
belonged  had  sworn  that  it  would  blow 
the  cafe  into  the  next  world,  therefore  the 
military-looking  policeman  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  pavement  to  prevent  this  being 
done,  so  that  all  honest  citizens  might  see 
that  the  Government  protects  its  own. 
People  were  arrested  now  and  then  for 
lingering  around  the  cafe  ;  they  were 
innocent,  of  course,  and  by-and-by  the 
Government  found  that  out  and  let  them 
go.  The  real  criminal  seldom  acts  sus¬ 
piciously.  Most  of  the  arrested  persons 
were  merely  attracted  by  curiosity. 
“There,”  they  said  one  to  another, 
“the  notorious  Hertzog  was  arrested.” 

The  real  criminal  goes  quietly  into  the 
cafe,  and  orders  his  absinthe,  as  Dupre 
had  done.  And  the  policeman  marches 
up  and  down  keeping  an  eye  on  the  guilt¬ 
less.  So  runs  the  world. 

There  were  few  customers  in  the  cafe, 
for  people  feared  the  vengeance  of  Hert- 
zog’s  friends.  They  expected  some  fine 
day  that  the  cafe  would  be  blown  to 
atoms,  and  they  preferred  to  be  taking 
their  coffee  and  cognac  somewhere  else 
when  that  time  came.  It  was  evident  that 
M.  Sonne,  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe,  had 
done  a  poor  stroke  of  business  for  him¬ 
self  when  he  gave  information  to  the 
police  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  Hert¬ 
zog,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
cafe  became  suddenly  the  most  noted  one 
in  the  city,  and  that  it  now  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Government. 


Dupfe.  seldom  looked  at  the  proprietor, 
who  sat  at  the  desk,  nor  at  the  waiter,  who 
had  helped  the  week  before  to  overpower 
Hertzog.  He  seemed  more  intent  on  watch¬ 
ing  the  minion  of  the  law  who  paced  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  door,  although  he 
once  glanced  at  the  other  minion  who  sat 
almost  out  of  sight  at  the  back  part  of 
the  cafe,  scrutinising  all  who  came  in, 
especially  those  who  had  parcels  of  any 
kind.  The  cafe  was  well  guarded,  and 
M.  Sonne,  at  the  desk,  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  protection  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving. 

When  customers  did  come  in  they 
seldom  sat  at  the  round  metal  tables,  but 
went  direct  to  the  zinc  covered  bar,  ordered 
their  fluid  and  drank  it  standing,  seeming 
in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  They  nodded  to 
M.  Sonne  and  were  evidently  old  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  cafe  who  did  not  wish  him 
to  think  they  had  deserted  him  in  this 
crisis,  nevertheless  they  all  had  engage¬ 
ments  that  made  prompt  departure  neces¬ 
sary.  Dupfe  smiled  grimly  when  he 
noticed  this.  He  was  the  only  man  sitting 
at  a  table.  He  had  no  fears  of  being 
blown  up.  He  knew  that  his  comrades 
were  more  given  to  big  talk  than  to  action. 
He  had  not  attended  the  last  meeting,  for 
he  more  than  suspected  the  police  had 
agents  among  them  ;  besides,  his  friend 
and  leader,  Hertzog,  had  never  attended 
meetings.  That  was  why  the  police  had 
had  such  difficulty  in  finding  him.  Hertzog 
had  been  a  man  of  deeds  not  words.  He 
had  said  to  Dupre  once,  that  a  single 
determined  man  who  kept  his  mouth  shut, 
could  do  more  against  society  than  all  the 
secret  associations  ever  formed,  and  his 
own  lurid  career  had  proved  the  truth  of 
this.  But  now  he  was  in  prison,  and  it 
was  the  treachery  of  M.  Sonne  that 
had  sent  him  there.  As  he  thought  of 
this,  Dupfe  cast  a  glance  at  the  proprietor 
and  grit  his  teeth. 
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The  policeman  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
feeling  lonely  perhaps,  walked  to  the 
door  and  nodded  to  his  parading  com¬ 
rade.  The  other  paused  for  a  moment 
on  his  beat  and  they  spoke  to  each  other. 
As  the  policeman  returned  to  his  place, 
Dupre  said  to  him  — 

“  Have  a  sip  with  me.” 

“  Not  while  on  duty,”  replied  the  officer 
with  a  wink. 

“  Garcon ,”  said  Dupfe  quietly,  “  bring 
me  a  caraffe  of  brandy.  Fin  champagne .” 

The  garcon  placed  the  little  marked 
decanter  on  the  table  with  two  glasses. 
Duprd  filled  them  both.  The  policeman, 
with  a  rapid  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
tossed  one  off,  and  smacked  his  lips. 
Dupre  slowly  sipped  the  other  while  he 
asked — 

“  Do  you  anticipate  any  trouble  here  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  answered  the  officer 
confidently.  “Talk,  that’s  all.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  said  Duprd. 

“  They  had  a  meeting  the  other  night — 
a  secret  meeting  ”  ;  the  policeman  smiled 
a  little  as  he  said  this.  “They  talked  a 
good  deal.  They  are  going  to  do  wonder¬ 
ful  things.  A  man  was  detailed  to  carry 
out  this  job.” 

“And  have  you  arrested  him?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Dupre. 

“  Oh  dear  no.  We  wTatch  him  merely. 
He  is  the  most  frightened  man  in  the  city 
to-night.  We  expect  him  to  come  and 
tell  us  all  about  it,  but  we  hope  he  won’t. 
We  know  more  about  it  than  he  does.” 

“  I  dare  say  ;  still  it  must  have  hurt  M. 
Sonne’s  business  a  good  deal.” 

“  It  has  killed  it  for  the  present. 
People  are  such  cowards.  But  the 
Government  will  make  it  all  right  with 
him  out  of  the  secret  fund.  He  won’t 
lose  anything.” 

“  Does  he  own  the  whole  house,  or 
only  the  cafe  ?  ” 

“The  whole  house.  He  lets  the  upper 
rooms,  but  nearly  all  the  tenants  have 
left.  Yet  I  call  it  the  safest  place  in 
the  city.  They  are  all  poltroons,  the 
dynamiters,  and  they  are  certain  to  strike 
at  some  place  not  so  well  guarded.  They 
are  all  well  known  to  us,  and  the  moment 
one  is  caught  prowling  about  here 
he  will  be  arrested.  They  are  too 
cowardly  to  risk  their  liberty  by  coming 
near  this  place.  It’s  a  different  thing 
from  leaving  a  tin  can  and  fuse  in  some 
dark  corner  when  nobody  is  looking. 
Any  fool  can  do  that.” 

“  Then  you  think  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  take  a  room  here  ?  I  am  looking 


for  one  in  this  neighbourhood,”  said 
Duprd. 

“You  couldn’t  do  better  than  arrange 
with  M.  Sonne.  You  could  make  a  good 
bargain  with  him  now,  and  you  would  be 
perfectly  safe.” 

“  I  am  glad  that  you  mentioned  it  ;  I 
will  speak  to  M.  Sonne  to-night,  and  see 
the  rooms  to-morrow.  Have  another  sip 
of  brandy  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,  I  must  be  getting  back 
to  my  place.  Just  tell  M.  Sonne,  if  you 
take  a  room,  that  I  spoke  to  you  about 
it.” 

“  I  will.  Good-night.” 

Duprd  paid  his  bill  and  tipped  the 
garfon  liberally.  The  proprietor  was  glad 
to  hear  of  anyone  wanting  rooms.  It 
showed  the  tide  was  turning,  and  an 
appointment  was  made  for  next  day. 

Dupfe  kept  his  appointment,  and  the 
concierge  showed  him  over  the  house.  The 
back  rooms  were  too  dark,  the  windows 
being  but  a  few  feet  from  the  opposite 
wall.  The  lower  front  rooms  were  too 
noisy.  Dupfe  said  that  he  liked  quiet, 
being  a  student.  A  front  room  on  the 
third  floor,  however,  pleased  him,  and  he 
took  it.  He  well  knew  the  necessity  of 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  concierge , 
who  would  spy  on  him  anyhow,  so  he 
paid  just  a  trifle  more  than  requisite  to 
that  functionary,  but  not  enough  to  arouse 
suspicion.  Too  much  is  as  bad  as  too 
little,  a  fact  that  Dupre  was  well  aware 
of. 

He  had  taken  pains  to  see  that  his 
window  was  directly  over  the  front  door 
of  the  cafe,  but  now  that  he  was  alone 
and  the  door  locked,  he  scrutinised  the 
position  more  closely.  There  was  an 
awning  over  the  front  of  the  cafe  that 
shut  off  his  view  of  the  pavement  and  the 
policeman  marching  below.  That  com¬ 
plicated  matters.  Still  he  remembered 
that  when  the  sun  went  down  the  awning 
was  rolled  up.  His  first  idea  when  he 
took  the  room  was  to  drop  the  dynamite 
from  the  third  storey  window  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  below,  but  the  more  he  thought  of 
that  plan  the  less  he  liked  it.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  any  fool  could  do,  as  the 
policeman  had  said.  It  would  take  some 
thinking  over.  Besides,  dynamite  dropped 
on  the  pavement  would,  at  most  but  blow 
in  the  front  of  the  shop,  kill  the  perambu¬ 
lating  policeman  perhaps,  or  some  in¬ 
nocent  passer-by,  but  it  would  not  hurt 
old  Sonne  nor  yet  the  garcon  who  had 
made  himself  so  active  in  arresting  tfcrt- 
zog. 
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“he  noticed  at  the  same  time  that  the  cord  dangled  about  a  foot  above  the 

policeman’s  head.” 


Dupre  was  a  methodical  man.  He 
spoke  quite  truly  when  he  said  he  was  a 
student.  He  now  turned  his  student 
training'  on  the  case  as  if  it  were  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  mathematics. 

First.  The  dynamite  must  be  exploded 
inside  the  cafe.  Second.  The  thing  must 
be  done  so  deftly  that  no  suspicion  could 
fall  on  the  perpetrator.  Third.  Revenge 
was  no  revenge  when  it  (A)  killed  the 


man  who  fired  the  mine,  or  (B)  left  a  trail 
that  would  lead  to  his  arrest. 

Dupr4  sat  down  at  his  table,  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  stretched  out  his 
legs,  knit  his  brows,  and  set  himself  to 
solve  the  conundrum.  He  could  easily 
take  a  handbag  filled  with  explosive 
material  into  the  cafe.  He  was  known 
there,  but  not  as  a  friend  of  Hertzog’s. 
He  was  a  customer  and  a  tenant,  there- 
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fore  doubly  safe.  But  he  could  not  leave 
the  bag  there,  and  if  he  stayed  with  it 
his  revenge  would  rebound  on  himself. 
He  could  hand  the  bag  to  the  waiter 
saying  he  would  call  for  it  again,  but  the 
waiter  would  naturally  wonder  why  he 
did  not  give  it  to  the  concierge ,  and  have 
it  sent  to  his  rooms ;  besides,  the  gar  $  on  was 
wildly  suspicious.  The  waiter  felt  his  un¬ 
fortunate  position.  He  dare  not  leave  the 
Cafe  Vernon  for  he  now  knew  that  he 
was  a  marked  man.  At  the  Vernon  he 
had  police  protection,  while  if  he  went 
anywhere  else  he  would  have  no  more 
safeguard  than  any  other  citizen,  so  he 
stayed  on  at  the  Vernon,  such  a  course 
being,  he  thought,  the  least  of  two  evils. 
But  he  watched  every  incomer  much  more 
sharply  than  did  the  policeman. 

Dupre  also  realised  that  there  was 
another  difficulty  about  the  hand-bag 
scheme.  The  dynamite  must  be  set  off 
either  by  a  fuse  or  by  clockwork  machin¬ 
ery.  A  fuse  caused  smoke,  and  the 
moment  a  man  touched  a  bag  containing 
clock  work  his  hand  felt  the  thrill  of 
moving  machinery.  A  man  who  hears 
for  the  first  time  the  buzz  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake’s  signal,  like  the  shaking  of  dry 
peas  in  a  pod,  springs  instinctively  aside, 
even  though  he  knows  nothing  of  snakes. 
How  much  more,  therefore,  would  a  sus¬ 
picious  waiter,  whose  nerves  were  all  alert 
for  the  soft,  deadly  purr  of  dynamite 
mechanism,  spoil  everything  the  moment 
his  hand  touched  the  bag?  Yes,  Dupfe 
reluctantly  admitted  to  himself,  the  hand¬ 
bag  theory  was  not  practical.  It  led  to 
either  self-destruction  or  prison. 

What  then  was  the  next  thing,  as  fuse 
or  mechanism  were  unavailable  ?  There 
was  the  bomb  that  exploded  when  it 
struck,  and  Dupre  had  himself  made 
several.  A  man  might  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  shy  it  in  through 
the  open  door.  But  then  he  might  miss 
the  doorway.  Also  until  the  hour  the 
cafe  closed  the  street  was  as  light  as  day. 
Then  the  policeman  was  all  alert  for 
people  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  His 
own  safety  depended  upon  it  too.  How 
was  the  man  in  the  street  to  be  dispensed 
with,  yet  the  result  attained  ?  If  the 
Boulevard  was  not  so  wide, a  person  on  the 
opposite  side  in  a  front  room  might  fire  a 
dynamite  bomb  across,  as  they  do  from 
dynamite  guns,  but  then  there  was - 

“  By  God  !  ”  cried  Dupre,  “  I  have  it !  ” 

He  drew  in  his  outstretched  legs,  went 
to  the  window  and  threw  it  open,  gazing 
down  for  a  moment  at  the  pavement 


below.  He  must  measure  the  distance 
at  night— and  late  at  night  too — he  said 
to  himself.  He  bought  a  ball  of  cord,  as 
nearly  the  colour  of  the  front  of  the 
building  as  possible.  He  left  his  window 
open,  and  after  midnight  ran  the  cord 
out  till  he  estimated  that  it  about  reached 
the  top  of  the  cafe  door.  He  stole  quietly 
down  and  let  himself  out,  leaving  the 
door  unlatched.  The  door  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  was  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
building,  while  the  cafe  doors  were  in  the 
middle,  with  large  windows  on  each  side. 
As  he  came  round  to  the  front,  his  heart 
almost  ceased  to  beat  when  a  voice  from 
the  cafe  door  said — 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  What  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour?  ” 

The  policeman  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  pavement  in  Dupre’s  mind 
that  he  had  actually  forgotten  the  officer 
was  there  night  and  day.  Dupfe  allowed 
himself  the  luxury  of  one  silent  gasp,  then 
his  heart  took  up  its  work  again. 

“  I  was  looking  for  you,”  he  said 
quietly.  By  straining  his  eyes  he  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cord  dangled 
about  a  foot  above  the  policeman’s  head, 
as  he  stood  in  the  dark  doorway. 

“  I  was  looking  for  you.  I  suppose  you 
don’t  know  of  any — any  chemist’s  shop 
open  so  late  as  this  ?  I  have  a  raging 
toothache  and  can’t  sleep,  and  I  want  to 
get  something  for  it.” 

“  Oh,  the  chemist’s  at  the  corner  is 
open  all  night.  Ring  the  bell  at  the  right 
hand.” 

“I  hate  to  disturb  them  for  such  a 
trifle.” 

“That’s  what  they’re  there  for,”  said 
the  officer  philosophically. 

“Would  you  mind  standing  at  this 
other  door  till  I  get  back.  I’ll  be  as  quick 
as  I  can.  I  don’t  wish  to  leave  it  open  un¬ 
protected,  and  I  don’t  want  to  close  it, 
for  the  concierge  knows  I’m  in  and  he  is 
afraid  to  open  it  when  any  one  rings 
late.  You  know  me,  of  course  ;  I’m  in 
No.  16.” 

“Yes,  I  recognise  you  now,  though  I 
didn’t  at  first.  I  will  stand  by  the  door 
until  you  return.” 

Dupfe  went  to  the  corner  shop  and 
bought  a  bottle  of  toothache  drops  from 
the  sleepy  youth  behind  the  counter.  He 
wake'd  him  up  however,  and  made  him 
explain  how  the  remedy  was  to  be  applied. 
He  thanked  the  policeman,  closed  the 
door  and  went  up  to  his  room.  A  second 
later  the  cord  was  cut  at  the  window  and 
quietly  pulled  in, 
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Dupre  sat  down  and  breathed  hard  for 
a  few  moments. 

“You  fool  !”  he  said  to  himself;  “a 
mistake  o $/ two  like  that  and  you  are 
doomed.  That’s  what  comes  of  thinking 
too  much  on  one  branch  of  your  subject. 
Another  two  feet  and  the  string  would 
have  been  down  on  his  nose.  I  am 
certain  he  did  not  see  it  ;  I  could 
hardly  see  it  myself,  looking  for  it.  The 
guarding  of  the  side  door  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  I  must  think  well  on  all  sides 
before  acting  again.  This  is  a  lesson.” 

As  he  went  on  with  his  preparations  it 
astonished  him  to  find  how  many  various 
things  had  to  be  thought  of  in  connection 
with  an  apparently  simple  scheme,  the 
neglect  of  any  one  of  which  would  en¬ 
danger  the  whole  enterprise.  His  plan  was 
a  most  uncomplicated  one.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  tie  a  canister  of  dynamite  at  the 
end  of  a  string  of  suitable  length,  and  at 
night  before  the  cafd  doors  were  closed, 
fling  it  from  his  window  so  that  the 
package  would  sweep  in  by  the  open  door, 
strike  against  the  ceiling  of  the  cafd,  and 
explode.  First  he  thought  of  holding  the  end 
of  the  cord  in  his  hand  at  the  open  window, 
but  reflection  showed  him  that  if,  in  the 
natural  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  drew 
back  or  leaned  too  far  forward  the 
package  might  strike  the  front  of  the 
house  above  the  door,  or  perhaps  hit  the 
pavement.  He  therefore  drove  a  stout 
nail  in  the  window-sill  and  attached  the 
end  of  the  cord  to  that.  Again,  he 
had  to  render  his  canister  of  ex¬ 
plosive  so  sensitive  to  any  shock  that 
he  realised  if  he  tied  the  cord  around  it 
and  flung  it  out  into  the  night,  the  can 
might  go  off  when  the  string  was  jerked 
tight  and  the  explosion  take  place  in  mid¬ 
air  above  the  street.  So  he  arranged  a 
spiral  spring  between  can  and  cord  to 
take  up  harmlessly  the  force  caused  by 
the  momentum  of  the  package  when  the 
string  became  suddenly  taut.  He  saw 
that  the  weak  part  of  his  project  was  the 
fact  that  everything  would  depend  on  his 
own  nerve  and  accuracy  of  aim  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  that  a  slight  mis¬ 
calculation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
would  cause  the  bomb,  when  falling  down 
and  in,  to  miss  the  door  altogether. 
He  would  have  but  one  chance,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  practising. 
However,  Dupre,  who  was  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  man,  said  to  himself  that  if  people 
allowed  small  technical  difficulties  to 
trouble  them  too  much,  nothing  really 
worth  doing  would  be  accomplished  in 


this  world.  He  felt  sure  he  was  going  to 
make  some  little  mistake  that  would  ruin 
all  his  plans,  but  he  resolved  to  do  the 
best  he  could  and  accept  the  consequences 
with  all  the  composure  at  his  command. 

As  he  stood  by  the  window  on  the  fatal 
night  with  the  canister  in  his  hand  he 
tried  to  recollect  if  there  was  anything 
left  undone  or  any  tracks  remaining 
uncovered.  There  was  no  light  in  his 
room,  but  a  fire  burned  in  the  grate 
throwing  flickering  reflections  on  the 
opposite  wall. 

“There  are  four  things  I  must  do,”  he 
murmured,  “first  pull  up  the  string; 
second,  throw  it  in  the  fire  ;  third,  draw 
out  the  nail  ;  fourth,  close  the  window.” 

He  was  pleased  to  notice  that  his  heart 
was  not  beating  harder  than  usual.  “  I 
think  I  have  myself  well  in  hand,  yet  I 
must  not  be  too  cool  when  I  get  down¬ 
stairs.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
think  of  all  at  one  time,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  with  a  sigh.  He  looked  up  and  down 
the  street.  The  pavement  was  clear, 
ye  waited  until  the  policeman  had  passed 
the  door.  He  wrould  take  ten  steps 
before  he  turned  on  his  beat.  When 
his  back  was  towards  the  caf6  door 
Duprd  launched  his  bomb  out  into  the 
night. 

He  drew  back  instantly  and  watched 
the  nail.  It  held  when  the  jerk  came.  A 
moment  later  the  whole  building  lurched 
like  a  drunken  man,  heaving  its  shoulders 
as  it  were.  Duprd  was  startled  by  a 
great  square  of  plaster  coming  down  on 
his  table  with  a  crash.  Below  there  was 
a  roar  of  muffled  thunder.  The  floor 
trembled  under  him  after  the  heave. 
The  glass  in  the  window  clattered  down, 
and  he  felt  the  air  smite  him  on  the  breast 
as  if  some  one  had  struck  him  a  blow. 

He  looked  out  for  a  moment.  The  con¬ 
cussion  had  put  out  the  street  lamps 
opposite.  All  was  dark  in  front  of  the 
cafd  where  a  moment  before  the  Boule¬ 
vard  was  flooded  with  light.  A  cloud  of 
smoke  was  rolling  out  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  house. 

“Four,  things,”  said  Dupre,  as  he 
rapidly  pulled  in  the  cord.  It  was  shrivelled 
at  the  end.  Dupre  did  the  other  three 
things  quickly. 

Everything  was  strangely  silent,  al¬ 
though  the  deadened  roar  of  the  explosion 
still  sounded  dully  in  his  ears.  His  boots 
crunched  on  the  plaster  as  he  walked 
across  the  room,  and  groped  for  the  door. 
He  had  some  trouble  in  pulling  it  open. 
It  stuck  so  fast  that  he  thought  it  was 
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locked,  then  he  remembered  with  a  cold 
shiver  of  fear  that  the  door  had  been 
unlocked  all  the  time  he  had  stood  at  the 
window  with  the  canister  in  his  hand. 

“I  have  certainly  done  some  careless 
thing-  like  that  which  will  betray  me  yet ; 
I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  ” 

He  wrenched  the  door  open  at  last.  The 
lights  in  the  hall  were  out  ;  he  struck  a 
match,  and  made  his  way  down.  He 
thought  he  heard  groans.  As  he  went 
down,  he  found  it  was  the  concierge  huddled 
in  a  corner. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Oh  my  God,  my  God  !  ”  cried  the 
•  _.m ficierge,  “  I  knew  they  would  do  it.  We 
are  all  blown  to  atoms  !  ” 

“Get  up,”  said  Dupre,  “you’re  not 
hurt  ;  come  with  me  and  see  if  we  can  be 
of  any  use.” 

“  I’m  afraid  of  another  explosion,” 
groaned  the  concierge. 

.  “Nonsense!  There’s  never  a  second. 
Come  along.” 

They  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
outside,  and  then  it  was  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  and  not  through  the  door.  The 
lower  hall  was  wrecked. 

Dupre  expected  to  find  a  crowd,  but 
there  was  no  one  there.  He  did  not 
realise  how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  disaster.  The  policeman  was  on  his 
hands  and  knees  in  the  street,  slowly 
getting  up,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Dupre 
ran  to  him,  and  helped  him  on  his  feet. 

“  Are  you  hurt  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  policeman, 
rubbing  his  head  in  his  bewilderment. 

“  How  was  it  done  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  ask  me.  All  at  once 
there  was  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  the 
next  thing  I  was  on  my  face  in  the  street.” 


“  Is  your  comrade  inside  ?  ” 

“Yes;  he  and  M.  Sonne  and  two 
customers.” 

“And  the  garfon,  wasn’t  he  there?” 
cried  Dupre,  with  a  note  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  his  voice. 

The  policeman  didn’t  notice  the  disap¬ 
pointed  tone,  but  answered, 

“  Oh,  the  gar  {on,  of  course.” 

“Ah,”  said  Dupre,  in  a  satisfied  voice, 
“  Let  us  go  in,  and  help  them.”  Now  the 
people  had  begun  to  gather  in  crowds,  but 
kept  at  some  distance  from  the  cate. 
“  Dynamite  !  dynamite  !  ”  they  said,  in 
awed  voices  among  themselves. 

A  detachment  of  police  came  myste¬ 
riously  from  somewhere.  They  drove  the 
crowd  still  further  back. 

“  What  is  this  man  doing  here  ?  ”  asked 
the  chief. 

The  policeman  answered,  “  He’s  a 
friend  of  ours  ;  he  lives  in  the  house.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  Chief. 

“  I  was  going  in,”  said  Dupre,  “  to  find 
my  friend,  the  officer,  on  duty  in  the 
cafe.” 

“  Very  well,  come  with  us.” 

They  found  the  policeman  insensible 
under  the  debris ,  with  a  leg  and  both  arms 
broken.  Dupre  helped  to  carry  him  out 
to  the  ambulance.  M.  Sonne  was  breath¬ 
ing  when  they  found  him,  but  died  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital.  The  garfon  had  been 
blown  to  pieces. 

The  Chief  thanked  Dupre  for  his  assist¬ 
ance. 

They  arrested  many  persons,  but  they 
never  discovered  who  blew  up  the  Cate 
Vernon,  although  it  was  surmised  that 
some  miscreant  had  left  a  bag  containing 
an  infernal  machine,  with  either  the  waiter 
or  the  proprietor. 
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A  house  I  took,  and  many  a  spook 
Was  said  to  haunt  that  house  ; 

I  bade  the  glum  Researchers  come 
With  Bogles  to  carouse. 

That  house  I'd  sought  with  earnest  thought, 
’Twas  old,  ’twas  dark  as  sin, 

And  deeds  of  bale — so  ran  the  tale — 

Had  oft  been  done  therein  ! 

Full  many  a  child  its  mother  wild 
Men  said,  had  strangled  there, 

Full  many  a  sire,  in  heedless  ire, 

Had  stabbed  his  daughter  fair  ! 

’Twas  long  unlet ;  I  can’t  forget 
A  recent  tenant’s  dread  ; 

This  widow  lone  had  heard  a  moan 
Proceeding  from  her  bed  ! 

From  muffled  raps  to  thunder-claps 
Knocks  came  all  unawares, 

A  heavy  tread,  with  feet  like  lead, 

Went  creaking  down  the  stairs. 
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The  tenants  next  were  always  vexed 
With  phantoms,  grim  and  grey, 

A  headless  ghost  annoyed  them  most, 
And  so  they  would  not  stay. 

The  next  that  tried  with  horror  spied 
A  truculent  Banshee, 

A  spectral  Band  they  could  not  stand 
So  left  the  house  to  me. 

Then  came  my  friends  for  divers  ends, 
Some  curious,  some  afraid, 

No  direr  pest  disturbed  their  rest 
Than  a  neat  chamber-maid. 

The  haunted  halls  were  gay  with  balls  ; 

The  melancholy  nook 
Where  ghosts  galore  were  seen  of  yore. 

Now  harboured  ne’er  a  spook  ! 

I  know  not  why,  but  always  I 
Have  found  that  it  is  so, 

When  sceptics  come,  sans  trick  of  drum, 
The  brutes  of  bogeys  go  ! 
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(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTEBOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

No.  IV.—' TREASURE  OF  WHITE  CREEK. 


SHE  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ker¬ 
shaw  Klein,  and  he  was  worth  a 
million,  as  the  society  papers  said.  I  had 
danced  with  her  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
ball-room  of  the  magnificent  house  her 
father  had  rented  in  Grosvenor  Crescent, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  coming  of  age,  and 
I  agreed  with  the  men  that  she  was  be¬ 
yond  criticism,  an  exquisite  vision  of  dark 
and  matured  girlhood,  so  incomparably 
fascinating  that  you  forgot  in  her  com¬ 
pany  some  of  her  bluntness  in  speech,  and 
set  down  the  voluptuousness  of  her  glance 
and  mien  to  the  southern  luxuriance 
amidst  which  she  had  been  reared,  and 
to  those  “  other”  notions  which  prevail 
in  Chili,  the  land  of  fleeting  republics. 

Some  part  of  this  perhaps  unnecessary 
adulation  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  helped  in  the  production  of  her 
perfect  picture  on  the  night  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  >The  commercial  element 
will  intrude  at  such  times  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  but  see  that  she  wore  at  least 
eight  hundred  pounds  worth  of  my 
jewels.  Had  the  value  of  Ihem  been 
double,  it  would  have  been  the  same  to 
me,  for  of  her  father’s  stability  I  had  then 
no  doubt.  He  had  been  received  and 
made  much  of  in  the  highest  places  ; 
accorded  the  chief  seats  at  the  feasts  ; 
entrusted— as  the  old  ladies  told  you— 
with  the  most  important  missions  by  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  a  share  in  the  Western 
Hill  diamond  mine  at  South  Africa  was 
not  the  least  substantial  factor  in  the  sum 
of  his  income.  Any  and  every  gem  to 
which  he  took  a  fancy,  I  had  let  him  have 
readily,  being  assured  by  an  important 
personage  at  the  Embassy  that  his  credit 
was  unquestionable  ;  and  it  was  a  pretty 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  first  met  his 
daughter  to  observe  how  well  my  dia¬ 


monds  sat  upon  her,  and  how  shapely 
were  her  arms  when  clasped  in  the  ruby 
bracelets  which  had  been  amongst  the 
treasures  of  Bond  Street  but  three  months 
before.  She  was,  indeed,  a  sunny  child 
of  the  South,  radiating  a  warming  light 
about  her,  tempting  you  to  wait  long-  for 
a  single  press  of  her  hand,  luring  you  to 
follow  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  even  when 
she  looked  at  you  over  the  shoulder  of 
a  dancer  who  for  the  moment  had  the 
privilege  of  holding  her  in  the  entrance- 
ment  of  the  deux  temps.  There  was 
keen  contention  for  her  programme,  but 
somehow  I  found  her  disposed  to  favour 
me,  and  danced  no  less  than  four  with 
her,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
many  youths  who  eyred  me  angrily  from 
their  watching-ground  by  the  door.  They 
said  that  they  had  never  seen  her  brighter, 
and  I  was  ready  to  believe  them,  for  she 
kept  her  tongue  going  merrily  through 
the  waltzes,  and  leant  upon  my  arm  in 
a  languorous  way  that  was  completely 
entrancing. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance — the  next 
being  some  new-fangled  “  Barn  Dance” 
wherein  men  scarce  put  their  hands  upon 
their  partners — she  said  that  she  would 
sit  in  the  conservatory  and  eat  ices  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  during  the  long  evening 
I  found  myself  able  to  talk  easily  with 
her. 

“  Well-,”  she  said,  when  we  had  com¬ 
posed  ourselves  behind  a  huge  fern,  and 
had  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
meringues  glacees,  “well,  this  is  about 
splejndid  ;  don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

I  said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful. 

“And  to  think  that  I’ve  never  danced 
with  you  before ;  why,  you’re  just  per¬ 
fect,”  she  went  on.  “  I  haven’t  enjoyed 
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myself  right  along  like  this  since  I  was  in 
Valparaiso.” 

“  Are  the  Chilians  such  wonderful 
dancers  then?”  I  asked,  as  she  looked 
up  at  me  bewitchingly. 
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your  rubies  spoken  of  as  crystals,  but  her 
description  was  accompanied  by  such  a 
pretty  laugh,  and  she  opened  her  great 
black  eyes  so  widely,  that  I  smiled  when 
I  answered — - 

“Why,  they’re  to  be  envied  in  such  a 
setting.” 

“You’re  the  fourth  man  that  has  said 
the  same  to-night,”  she  exclaimed,  putting 
her  glass  down  and  tugging  at  her  glove. 
“  I  think  Britishers  learn  their  compli¬ 
ments  out  of  copy-books  ;  they’re  all 
presents  for  good  girls.  Let’s  see  if  you’re 
cleverer  at  getting  a  glove  on  than  at 
making  pretty  speeches.” 

The  arm  that  she  held  out  was  glori¬ 
ously  white  ;  and  as  every  man  knows, 
the  operation  of  pulling  on  the  glove  of  a 
pretty  girl  is  apt  to  be  prolonged.  There 
are  fingers  to  fit,  and  a  little  thumb  to 
stroke  daintily  ;  while  the  grip  upon  the 
more  substantial  part  of  the  forearm  will 
bear  repetition  so  long  as  time  serves.  I 
must  have  occupied  myself  at  least  five 
minutes  with  her  buttons,  she  finding  it 
necessary  to  press  close  to  me  when  I 
did  so  ;  and  the  task  was  none  the  less 
pleasant  when  her  rich  brown  hair  touched 
my  face,  and  her  dress  rustled  with  her 
long-drawn  breathing.  How  long  the 
process  would  have  lasted,  or  what  I 
should  have  said  foolishly  in  the  end,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  of  a  sudden  she  drew 
her  arm  away  and  exclaimed — 

“  Oh,  I’d  quite  forgotten  ;  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  the  bull’s-eye.” 

This  was  her  description,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  without  anger,  of  the  famous  White 
Creek  Diamond,  which,  as  all  London 
knows,  I  have  had  in  nfy  possession  for 
the  last  two  years.  Her  father,  who  was 
reputed  to  have  some  commission 
to  buy  it  for  a  Persian,  was  then 
negotiating  with  me  for  its  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  He 
waited  only,  he  said,  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  his  partner  from  Valparaiso, 
to  complete  the  transaction  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  intimacy  which 
the  pour  parlers  brought  about  that 
I  found  myself  then  in  his  house. 
How  much  his  daughter  knew  of 
the  business,  however,  I  could 
not  tell,  and  I  answered  her  ques¬ 
tion  by  another. 

“  What  do  you  know  about  the  bulls- 
eye  ?  ” 

“  That  you’re  trying  to  sell  it  to  my 
father,”  she  replied,  “and  that  he  won’t 
promise  to  give  it  to  me.” 
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“They  just  make  a  profession  of  it 
between  the  shooting  times,”  said  she  ; 
and  then  changing  the  subject  quickly, 
she  asked,  “  What  do  you  think  of  the 
crystals  now  I’ve  got  them  on?” 

It  is  not  particularly  consoling  to  hear 
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“  Have  you  asked  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  Have  I  asked  him — why,  look  at 
him  ;  isn’t  he  ten  years  older  since  he 
met  you  in  Bond-street  ?  ” 

“  He  certainly  seems  to  have  something 
on  his  mind,”  said  I. 

“  That’s  me  ;  he’s  got  me  on  his 
mind,”  she  remarked  flippantly;  “but  I 
wish  he’d  buy  the  bulls-eye,  and  give  it  to 
me  for  a  wedding  present.” 


man  just  down  from  Oxford,  they  told 
me  ;  seemingly  a  simple  youth,  to  whom 
the  whole  sentence  in  conversation  was 
as  much  a  mystery  as  the  binomial  theo¬ 
rem  ;  but  he  danced  rather  well,  and  I 
doubt  not  she  suffered  him  for  that.  I 
watched  her  through  the  waltz,  and  then, 
after  a  few  words  with  her  father,  who 
promised  to  call  upon  me  the  next  day 
concerning  White  Creek  treasure,  I  said 


“  Oh,  you’re  engaged,”  I  ventured 

dolefully  ;  “  you  never  told  me  that - ” 

“  Didn’t  I  ?  ”  she  answered,  “  well,  of 
course  I  am,  and  here’s  my  partner.” 

She  went  away  on  another  man’s  arm  ; 
but  she  left  to  me  a  vision  of  dark  eyes 
and  ivory  white  flesh  ;  and  her  breath 
still  seemed  to  blow  balmily  upon  my 
forehead.  Her  partner  was  a  young 


“Goodnight”  to  her.  She  gave  me  a 
glance  which  was  more  entrancing  than 
any  word  ;  and,  although  she  had  the 
habij  ot  looking  at  a  man  as  though  she 
were  dying  for  love  of  him,  I  carried  it 
away  with  me  foolishly  into  the  street, 
when  the  dawn  had  broken  with  summer 
haze,  and  an  exalting  sweetness  was  in 
the  air. 
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The  invigorating  breath  of  morning 
somewhat  sobered  my  thoughts ;  but 
none  the  less  left  the  impression  of  her 
beauty  fermenting  in  my  mind.  I  turned 
into  Hyde  Park,  where  the  trees  were 
alive  with  song-birds,  and  the  glowing 
flowers  sparkled  with  the  silver  freshness 
of  the  dew,  and  set  out  to  walk  to  Bays- 
water.  In  these  moments,  I  forgot  the 
prosaic  necessities  of  forms  and  customs  ; 
and  bethought  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
if  some  enchantment  could  place  her  at 
my  side,  a  Phyllis  of  Mayfair,  freed  from 
the  tie  of  conventionality,  to  look  at  me 
for  all  time  with  those  eyes  she  had  used 
so  well  but  an  hour  ago.  I  forgot  her 
manners  of  speech,  her  unpleasing  idioms, 
even  the  discordant  note  that  her  usually 
melodious  voice  was  sometimes  guilty  of, 
forgot  all  but  her  ripe  beauty,  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  her  touch,  the  alluring  fascination 
of  her  way,  the  insurpassable  play  of  her 
mouth,  the  exquisite  perfection  of  her 
figure. 

Women’s  eyes  make  dreamers  of  us 
all  ;  and  though  I  have  pride  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  not  a  susceptible  man, 

I  will  confess  without  hesitation  that  I 
was-  as  near  to  being  in  love  on  that 
summer  morning  in  July  as  was  ever  a 
professor  of  the  single  state  who  has  come 
within  hail  of  his  thirty-fifth  year  with  his 
anti-feminine  vow  unweakened. 

At  Lancaster  Gate  I  paused  a  moment, 
leaning  upon  the  iron  rail  of  the  drive  to 
look  back  at  the  London  veldt  fresh  to 
luxuriance  in  the  dew  showers  which 
gave  many  colours  in  the  play  of  sun¬ 
light.  There  was  stillness  under  the 
trees,  and  the  hum  of  the  still  sleeping 
city  was  hushed,  though  day  was  seeking 
to  enter  the  blind-hid  windows,  and 
workmen  slouched  heavily  to  their 
labour.  The  scene  was  fresh  enough, 
beautiful  as  many  of  the  city’s  scenes  are 
beautiful  ;  but  I  had  scarce  time  to  enjoy 
when  I  saw  the  Oxford  youth  who  had 
last  danced  with  Margaret  Klein  coming 
striding  over  the  grass,  a  masterful  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  very  rough  ulster 
wrapped  round  his  almost  vanishing 
shoulders.  He  gave  me  a  cheery  nod  for 
greeting,  and  to  my  surprise  he  seated 
himself  upon  the  seat  by  me  ;  and  having 
offered  me  a  cigar,  which  I  took,  he  found 
his  tongue  so  readily  that  I,  who  had 
heard  his  “haw-hawing”  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  concluded  at  once  that  it  was 
assumed  and  not  natural  to  him.  And 
in  this  I  was  right,  as  the  first  exchange 
of  speech  with  him  proved. 


“  I’ve  had  a  sharp  run  to  catch  you,” 
said  he,  “  for  this  infernal  dancing  takes 
it  out  of  you  when  you’re  not  used  to  it. 
I  wanted  a  word  with  you  particularly 
before  this  thing  goes  any  further.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  those  people?” 

“Why,”  said  I,  “I  might  ask  you 
that  question,  since  you  made  yourself  so 
much  at  home  there  ;  don’t  you  know 
them  ?  ” 

“  No,  I’m  hanged  if  I  do,”  said  he, 
“but,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  I  shall  be  on 
very  good  terms  with  them  before  the 
season’s  cut.  You  haven’t  sold  them 
any  jewels,  have  you  ?  ” 

This. was  su-ch  an  extraordinary  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  turned  upon  him  with  an 
angry  reply  upon  my  lips  ;  but  the  word 
changed  to  one  of  amazement  when  I  saw 
his  face  closely  in  the  full  sunlight.  It 
was  no  longer  the  face  of  an  Oxford  boy, 
but  of  a  man  of  my  own  age  at  the  least. 

“  Whew  !  ”  I  remarked,  as  I  looked 
full  at  him,  “  you’ve  made  rather  a  quick 
change,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  It’s  the  running,”  he  replied,  mop¬ 
ping  himself  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
leaving  his  countenance  like  a  half- 
washed  chess-board,  “  we’re  in  for 
another  six  hours’  stew,  and  my  phiz  is 
plastic — I’d  better  be  moving  on,  lest  I 
meet  any  of  my  partners  ;  I  might  break 
some  hearts,  you  know  ;  but  what  I 
wanted  to  say  was,  Don’t  go  making  a 
fool  of  yourself,  Mr.  Sutton,  over  that 
little  witch  with  the  black  eyes,  and 
don’t,  if  you  love  your  life,  put  yourself 
for  a  moment  in  the  power  of  her  long- 
tongued  father.” 

This  utterly  surprising  rejoinder  was 
given  without  a  suspicion  of  concern  or 
bombast.  Many  people  would  have  re¬ 
sented  it  as  an  impertinence,  and  a 
dishonourable  slander  upon  one  whose 
hospitality  we  had  just  enjoyed  ;  but  I 
had  not  been  a  dealer  in  jewels  for  ten 
years  without  learning  to  recognise  in¬ 
stantly  the  “  professional  ”  tongue  ;  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  talking  to  a  man  from 
Scotland  Yard.  Yet  I  must  confess  that 
I  laughed  inwardly  at  the  absurdity  of  his 
fears.  Few  men  had  come  to  London 
with  stronger  recommendation  than  Ker¬ 
shaw  Klein,  and  even  the  banks  had 
trusted  him  implicitly. 

“  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  making  no 
mistake  ?  ”  I  asked  as  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat  and  looked  about  for  a  hansom. 
“You  gentlemen  have  been  wofully  out 
lately  ;  I  can’t  forget  that  one  of  you 
cautioned  me  against  Count  Hevilick 
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three  months  ago,  and  if  I’d  listened 
to  him  I  should  be  worth  five  thousand 
less  than  I  am  at  this  moment.  If  this 
man  is  what  you  think,  he’s  managed  to 
blind  a  good  many  big  people — and  his 
own  Embassy  into  the  bargain.” 

He  thought  for  some  minutes  before  he 
answered  me,  standing  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  cigar  pointing  up¬ 
wards  from  the  extreme  corner  of  his 
mouth.  His  reply  was  given  with  a  pity¬ 
ing  smile,  and  was  patronising — as  are 
the  replies  of  men  convinced  but  unable 
to  convince. 

“Well,”  he  said,  exhaling  tremendous 
clouds  of  smoke,  “  what  I  know  I  know  ; 
and  what  I  don’t  know  my  wits  will  find 
out  for  me.  I  gave  you  the  tip  because 
you’ve  done  me — though  you  don’t  know 
it — a  good  many  services  ;  but  whether 
you  take  it  or  leave  it,  that’s  your  look¬ 
out.  Only,  and  this  is  my  last  word, 
don’t  come  complaining  to  me  if  the 
witch  walks  off  with  your  goods — and 
don’t  write  to  the  Times  if  her  father 
cracks  your  skull.” 

He  had  turned  on  his  heel  before  I 
could  utter  another  word  ;  and  he  left  me 
to  walk  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  Bays- 
water,  divided  in  my  musings  between 
the  vision  of  the  Chilian  girl’s  beauty 
and  the  jewels  of  mine  which  she  wore, 
but  for  which  her  father  had  not  paid.  I 
can  only  set  it  down  to  absurd  infatua¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  admit  unhesitatingly  that  I 
did  not  very  much  care  then  whether  the 
financial  part  of  the  business  left  me  lack¬ 
ing  the  money  or  possessed  of  it.  A  rash 
disregard  for  expense  is  the  surest  sign 
that  a  woman  has  interested  you  ;  a 
longing  to  pay  her  milliner’s  bills  is  a 
necessary  instinct  to  the  disposition  for 
marriage.  I  was  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
exhilaration  of  wish  that  came  of  the 
power  of  morning,  quite  ready  to  let  so 
perfect  a  creature  remain  indebted  to 
me  for  anything  ;  and  this  was  natural 
since  the  spice  of  a  little  suspicion  is 
often  the  most  attractive  flavour  in  a 
woman’s  character.  But  the  question  of 
the  treasure  of  White  Creek  was  another 
matter  altogether.  The  great  diamond 
was  not  my  own,  although  it  lay  at  that 
time  in  my  safe  in  Bond  Street.  It  was 
the  property  of  a  syndicate,  in  which  I 
held  a  third  of  the  shares  ;  but  the  others 
looked  to  me  for  the  safe  disposal  of  the 
stone,  and  for  the  profit  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  which  we  hoped  to  get  by  its  sale. 
My  responsibility,  then,  was  no  usual 
one  ;  and  the  barest  suggestion  that  I  was 


trafficking  with  a  swindler  was  enough  to 
set  me  itching  with  anxiety. 

I  went  home  in  this  mood,  but  not  to 
sleep.  A  feverish  dreaming — chiefly  of  a 
seductive  girl  with  black-brown  wavy  hair 
and  black  eyes  that  searched  and  fascinated 
with  an  inexplicable  spell — served  me  for 
rest ;  and  at  eleven  o’clock  I  was  at  my 
office,  and  the  Chilian  was  with  me.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  a  long  black 
beard  falling  upon  his  ample  chest,  and  a 
certain  refinement  of  carriage  and  bearing 
giving  him  a  dignity  which  is  not  usual  in 
an  American.  The  object  of  his  visit  was 
twofold,  to  pay  the  bill  he  owed  me,  and 
to  tell  me  that  his  partner,  Hermann 
Rudisic,  would  reach  London  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  in  a  week’s  time  ;  when  he  would 
bring  him  to  me  to  complete  the  purchase 
of  the  great  stone.  He  said  further  that 
as  the  season  was  over,  he  had  taken  a 
place  near  Basingstoke,  the  Woodfields 
it  was  named  ;  and  that  he  hoped  his 
daughter,  who  did  not  do  well  in  an 
English  climate,  would  benefit  by  the 
wealth  of  pine-trees  about  the  house.  He 
finished  by  giving  me  a  reference  to  his 
London  bankers,  and  also  another  to  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  financiers  in 
Lombard  Street.  In  due  course  I  com¬ 
municated  with  both  firms,  and  received 
answers  which  set  every  doubt  about  the 
financial  position  of  Kershaw  Klein  at  rest. 
The  bankers  declared  that  I  might  trust  him 
unhesitatingly  for  such  a  sum  as  I  named. 
The  other  replied  that  the  Colonel’s 
brother  was  of  great  standing  and  position 
in  Chili,  and  that  he  himself  carried  letters 
which  proved  his  undoubted  probity. 
More  complete  vindication  could  not  be 
had  ;  and  I  went  home  to  laugh  con- 
sumedly  at  the  gentleman  who  had  found 
such  a  mare’s  nest,  and  to  wonder  if  my 
friends  would  laugh  very  much  if  they 
heard — how  little  I  thought  at  that  time 
of  the  old  pleasantries  with  which  I  had 
once  greeted  the  tidings  of  a  marriage. 

I  did  not  hear  more  of  Klein  for  some 
fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
wrote  saying  that  Hermann  Rudisic  was 
with  him  at  Basingstoke  ;  and  that  they 
hoped  to  Call  upon  me  on  the  following 
Friday.  The  march  of  events  was  from 
that  time  quick.  On  the  Thursday,  I 
read  in  a  daily  paper  of  an  accident  in 
Berkshire  to  a  Chilian  visitor,  who  had 
been  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  seri¬ 
ously  hurt.  The  account  said  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  that  he  was  then 
lying  at  the  house  of  his  host,  the  well- 
known  Colonel  Kershaw  Klein,  who  had 
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taken  Lord  Aberly’s  place,  the  Wood- 
fields.  On  the  Friday  morning-,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  long-  letter  from  the  Colonel 
deploring  the  accident  and  the  delay, 
more  especially  because  his  commission 
to  purchase  the  stone  extended  only  to 
the  ioth  of  August,  and  it  was  then  the 
third.  He  hoped,  however,  that  matters 
would  look  brighter  at  the  end  of  that 
time  ;  and  would  bring  his  partner  to 
London  the  moment  he  could  travel. 

Now,  at  the  first  thought,  this  intelli¬ 
gence  set  all  the  inherent  suspicion,  which 
is  a  part  of  me,  at  work  once  more. 
Suggestions  of  doubt  rose  again  and 
again  instantly  to  be  suppressed.  Had 
I  not  satisfied  myself  again  and  again 
as  to  the  Colonel’s  standing,  his  means, 
his  reputation,  and  his  personal  character  ? 
Was  he  not  staying  in  Lord  Aberly’s 
house,  had  not  he  passed  most  brilliantly 
through  a  London  season  ;  were  there 
not  twenty  members  of  the  Bachelors’ 
Club  seeking  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  his 
daughter  the  fine  imposed  upon  amorous 
backsliders  ?  If  one  were  to  suspect 
every  man  with  such  credentials  as  these, 
the  sooner  one  shut  one’s  door,  and  locked 
one’s  safe  for  good,  the  better  for  all  hope 
of  doing  business.  Of  all  this  I  was 
certain  ;  and  had  already  come  to  the 
determination  to  put  from  my  mind  sus¬ 
picion  both  of  the  Count  and  his  daughter, 
when  there  came  to  me  by  the  afternoon 
delivery  another  letter  concerning  the 
matter,  but  this  was  anonymous  and  in  a 
hand  I  did  not  know.  It  was  a  curious 
scrawl  written  upon  a  slip  of  account 
paper,  and  its  contents  were  but  these 
words  : — 

“  You  will  be  asked  to  Kershaw  Klein’s 
house  in  three  days.  I  told  you  the  other 
morning  not  to  .trust  yourself  with  the 
man  ;  I  say  now,  accept  the  invitation.” 

This  was  plainly  from  my  friend  of  Hyde 
Park  ;  and  I  confess  that  his  pompous 
mysteriousness  and  pretence  of  knowledge 
amused  me.  Even  he  no  longer  com¬ 
plained  of  Colonel  Klein’s  reputation,  nor 
advise  me  now  to  avoid  him.  His  letter 
finally  quieted  my  scruples,  and  from  that 
moment  I  resolved  to  dally  with  them  no 
longer  ;  and  to  let  no  silly  fears  delay  the 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  treasure 
of  White  Creek. 

In  this  resolution  I  waited  rather 
i  anxiously  for  the  coming  of  Klein  -and 
j  his  partner,  but  three  days  went,  and  1 
;  saw  nothing  of  them  ;  it  being  on  the 
Monday  morning  at  eleven  o’clock  that 
the  former  drove  up  to  Bond  Street  in  a 


single  brougham,  and  came  with  his 
daughter  into  my  private  office.  He 
seemed  in  a  great  state  of  distress,  saying 
that  Rudisic,  although  better,  was  still 
unable  to  set  foot  to  the  ground  ;  and 
begging  me  as  the  time  was  so  short  to 
take  the  great  jewel  to  Berkshire — his 
house  was  just  across  the  line  dividing 
the  county  from  Hampshire — and  thereto 
settle  the  matter  that  very  day.  I  heard 
him  mechanically  ;  my  eyes  glued  on  the 
exquisite  picture  which  his  daughter  made, 
her  gown  of  white  delaine  showing  the 
mature  contour  of  her  figure  admir¬ 
ably,  and  her  deep  brown  hair  rolling 
from  the  shelter  of  a  great  straw  hat  in 
silken  waves  upon  her  shoulders.  If  she 
had  fascinated  me  at  the  dance,  the 
fascination  was  intensified  there.  I  would 
cheerfully  have  risked  the  best  parcel  of 
rubies  in  the  place  to  have  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  keeping  her  there  even  for  an 
hour  ;  and  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment 
in  accepting  Klein’s  offer. 

“Come  down  to-day,”  said  he,  “and 
bring  your  man  with  you  in  case  we  don’t 
do  business,  and  you  have  to  return 
alone.  I  don’t  like  mailing  with  big  stuff 
on  me  ;  you  never  know  who  gets  wind 
of  it.  I  suppose  you  have  somebody  you 
could  take.” 

Even  with  the  girl’s  eyes  upon  me  and 
her  laughing  threat  to  “  make  me  tramp 
at  tennis  awhile,”  I  had  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  in  this  request,  and  thought 
instantly  of  Abel. 

“  Yes,”  said  I  with  a  light  laugh,  “  I 
will  bring  my  own  detective.  He’s  down 
there  now.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Klein,  “and  we’ll 
catch  the  two-forty  from  Waterloo.  I’ve 
ordered  the  carriage  to  meet  that,  and 
there’s  just  time  for  a  snack  between 
whiles.  Never  forget  your  food,  sir — I 
don’t  for  all  the  business  in  Europe.  I 
once  lost  a  commission  for  a  railway  in 
Venezuela  through  a  sandwich — but  there 
that’s  another  story, and  I’ll  tell  it  you  over 
a  chop  at  the  Criterion.  I  guess  I’ve  got 
an  appetite  on,  and  so’s  Margaret,  eh, 
little  girl?” 

He  slapped  his  chest  to  signify  that  a 
void  was  there,  and  we  all  went  off  down 
Piccadilly,  returning  afterwards  for  the 
gem  which  I  had  placed  in  a  flat-velvet 
case.  I  put  it  into  my  jewel  pocket, 
cunningly  contrived  in  my  vest,  and  with 
no  more  delay  we  got  to  Waterloo  and 
to  our  saloon,  Abel  travelling  second 
class,  by  the  by,  and  in  another  compart¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  well-turned-out 
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wagg°nette  to  meet  us  when  we  reached 
Basingstoke  ;  and  after  a  drive  of  some¬ 
thing  under  an  hour  through  some  of  that 
glorious  pine  scenery  of  southern  Berk¬ 
shire,  we  entered  a  short  drive  edged  by 
thick  laurels,  and  were  shortly  at  the 
gate  of  the  Woodfields.  Of  the  exterior 
of  the  house  I  saw  nothing,  for,  as  I 
descended  from  the  waggonette,  I  chanced 


THE  FOOTMAN. 


to  catch  the  eye  of  the  footman,  who  had 
a  finger  to  his  lips  ;  and  an  exclamation 
almost  broke  from  my  lips.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  disguise  I  recognised  the 
man  in  a  moment.  He  was  the  “  Oxford 
youth  ”  who  had  given  me  a  cigar  in  the 
park  on  the  morning  after  the  dance  in 
Grosvenor  Crescent. 

The  discovery  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
It  made  discord  of  all  the  music  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Klein’s  voice  —  she  was  quickly 
babbling  to  me  in  the  old  Georgian  Hall 
— and  forbade  my  taking  considerable 
notice  of  the  massive  oak  of  the  double 
staircase,  or  of  the  exceedingly  bright¬ 
nosed  “  ancestors  ”  who  smiled  upon  us 
from  twenty  gilt  frames.  Abel  had  come 
up  to  my  room  with  me,  I  pretending 
that  he  invariably  acted  as  my  valet  ;  and 
once  inside  a  very  large  but  very  ugly 
square  bedchamber,  whose  windows  over¬ 
looked  the  prim  lawn  and  terrace  of 
flowers,  I  shut  the  door  and  had  a  word 
with  him. 

“Abel,”  said  I,  “that  footman  who 
drove  us  from  the  station  must  be  one  of 
the  Scotland  Yard  lot  ;  what’s  he  doing 
in  this  house  ?  ” 

Abel  whistled,  and  by  instinct  I  sup¬ 
pose  put  his  hand  upon  his  pistol 
pocket. 


“  Have  you  got  your  revolver  with 
you,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Of  course  I  have  ;  and  I’ll  take  this 
opportunity  to  charge  all  the  chambers, 
but  I  don’t  believe  for  a  moment  there 
will  be  occasion  to  use  it.  The  man’s 
on  a  false  scent  entirely.  It’s  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  act  like  wise  men, 
and  not  like  fools,  and  I  must  count  on 
you  to  be  near  me  while  we’re  in  the 
place.  If  there’s  any  knavery  afoot,  we 
sha’n’t  hear  of  it  until  the  place  is  asleep  ; 
but  come  here  when  I  am  going  to  bed, 
and  then  we  shall  know  what  to  do.” 

I  sent  him  off  with  this  to  the  servants’ 
quarters,  and  dressed,  though  an  in¬ 
describable  sense  of  nervousness  had 
taken  hold  of  me  ;  and  I  found  myself 
peering  into  every  cupboard  and  cranny 
like  an  old  woman  looking  for  a  burglar. 
The  situation  was  either  as  dangerous  as 
it  could  be,  or  I  was  the  victim  of  farcical 
fears.  Yet  the  very  shadows  across  the  im¬ 
mense  floor,  and  the  aureola  upon  the 
carpet  about  the  dressing  table  seemed  to 
give  gloom  to  the  chamber.  So  thick 
were  the  walls  of  the  old  house  that  no 
sound  reached  me  from  the  rooms  below  ; 
and  when  the  gong  struck  the  hour  for 
dinner  its  note  reverberated  as  a  wave  of 
deadened  sound  through  some  curtained 
chapel  or  chill  vault.  What  did  it  mean, 

I  kept  asking  myself ;  the  illness,  was  it 
sham  ?  the  man  from  London,  was  he  on 
a  fool’s  errand  ?  my  visit,  was  it  fool¬ 
hardy  ?  Had  I  walked  into  a  trap  at  the 
bidding  of  a  pretty  woman  ?  were  all  the 
guarantees  I  had  received  in  the  Colonel’s 
favour  fraudulent  or  mistaken  ?  I  could 
not  think  so.  Again  and  again  I  told 
myself  that  the  fellow  from  Scotland  Yard 
was  an  absurd  crank  upon  a  lalse  scent, 
and  that  ninety  jewellers  of  a  hundred 
would  have  done  as  I  had  done,  and  have 
brought  the  stone  to  Berkshire.  And 
with  this  thought  I  took  a  better  courage 
and  hastily  finished  my  dressing.  I  need 
scarce  say  that  I  had  the  jewel  in  my 
pocket  when  I  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  that  I  had  already  determined  that  it 
should  not  leave  me  for  a  moment.  I  got 
rid,  however,  of  more  of  my  fears  when  I 
entered  the  artistic  and  homely  room 
where  Margaret  Klein  was  waiting  ;  and 
in  the  brighter  scene  of  light  and  laughter 
the  •'absurdity  of  suspicion  again  occurred 
to  me. 

The  meal  was  an  excellent  one,  admir¬ 
ably  served  ;  the  wine  was  perfect.  I  sat 
at  my  host’s  right  facing  his  daughter, 
who  seemed  to  exert  herself  unusually  to 
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fascinate,  making  delicate  play  with  her 
speaking  eyes  ;  and  promising. me  all  the 
possibilities  of  Berkshire  rest,  if  I  cared 
to  stay  with  them  over  the  week.  To 
this  her  father,  the  Colonel,  who  had  the 
ribbon  of  an  Order  in  his  buttonhole,  and 
looked  exceedingly  handsome,  added — 
“And  I  hope  you  will,  for  you’re  not 
seeming  as  well  as  you  were  last  week. 
You  people  in  England  live  in  too  narrow 
a  circle.  A  voyage  across  the  pond 
makes  an  epoch  in  your  lives  ;  you  are 
scarce  prepared  to  admit  yet  that  there  is 
any  other  city  but  London.  If  you  would 
enlarge  the  scope  of  your  actions  you 
would  grumble  less — and  perhaps,  if  I 
may  say  so,  allow  that  other  nations 
share  some  of  your  best  boasted  qualities. 
Now  I  am  truly  cosmopolitan  ;  I  regard 
no  city  as  my  home  ;  I  would  as  soon  set 
out  on  a  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles 
as  of  five.  I  come  to  England,  and  I 
do  it  in  ten  days  from  Land’s  End  to 
John  o’  Groat’s;  and  when  I  think  I’ll 
rest  awhile  I  ask,  Where  is  your  pretty 
county?  and  I  settle  for  three  weeks  to 
explore  it.” 

“  I  hope  Mr.  Sutton  will  do  the  same,” 
said  -Margaret,  following  up  his  invita¬ 
tion.  “  I  want  to  learn  all  about  the 
dames  who  won’t  know  you  unless  you 
had  a  grandfather  ;  and  I  should  like  to 
see  a  curate  who  is  passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a  year.  I  guess  we  mean  to  go 
right  in  now  we’re  amongst  your  best 
folk.” 

“  I’ll  stay  a  day  or  two  with  pleasure 
if  you  will  pilot  me,”  said  I,  as  she  rose 
to  go  to  the  drawing-room — but  I  little 
knew  that  my  visit  was  to  terminate 
abruptly  in  three  hours  or  less,  or  what 
was  to  happen  in  the  between-time. 

A  lean,  lank-looking  butler  served  the 
Colonel  and  myself  with  coffee  when  she 
had  gone  ;  and  after  that  he  took  me  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  her  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  unexpected  pursuit  of  trying 
over  a  “  coster  ”  song.  The  Colonel  sug¬ 
gested  business  at  once,  saying — 

“  I’ll  leave  you  with  Margaret  while  I 
go  up  to  Hermann  and  learn  if  he’s  well 
enough  to  receive  us — I  dare  say  you  can 
amuse  yourselves.  I  sha’n’t  be  gone  five 
minutes.” 

He  was  really  away  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
but  1  did  not  count  the  time.  The  whole 
situation  seemed  so  curious — on  the  one 
hand  a  London  detective  playing  footman 
in  the  house,  on  the  other,  a  delightful 
host,  and  a  girl  whose  every  word  fasci¬ 
nated  and  whose  every  motion  drew  you 


instinctively  to  her — that  I  gave  up  any 
attempt  to  solve  it  ;  and  beyond  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  reason  to  be  watch¬ 
ful  I  put  no  restraint  upon  myself,  but  sat 
at  her  side  while  she  played  the  lightest 
of  music,  or  occasionally  lent  back  to 
speak  to  me  so  that  her  hair  brushed  my 
face  and  her  eyes  almost  looked  into 
mine. 

“  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,”  she 
almost  whispered  in  one  of  these  pauses, 
glancing  up  timorously,  •  and  speaking 
altogether  in  the  sympathetic  tone. 

“  Do  you  miss  the  excitement  of  Lon¬ 
don  ?  ”  I  asked,  letting  my  hand  rest  for 
a  moment  on  hers. 

“I  guess  not,”  she  replied,  “but  I 
miss  some  one  who  can  talk  to  me  as  you 
talk  ;  you’re  going  to  stop  awhile,  aren’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  stop  as  long  as  you  ask  me  to.” 

When  he  was  gone  she  went  on  play¬ 
ing  for  some  minutes,  turning  away  at 
last  impatiently  from  the  piano,  and 
facing  round  with  a  serious,  almost 
alarmed  look.  What  she  meant  to  say 
or  do  I  cannot  tell,  for  at  that  moment 
the  Colonel  came  back  and  told  us  that 
his  partner  was  in  the  dressing-room 
upstairs,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at 
once. 

“  Margaret  may  come  too?”  he  asked 
me.  “  She  would  like  to  see  the  great 
stone.” 

“Of  course,”  I  replied;  “it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  show  it  to  her.” 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  was,  but  as  we 
rose  together  to  leave  the  room  I  seemed 
in  a  moment  to  realise  that  the  affair 
had  come  to  a  crisis.  In  that  instant, 
notwithstanding  guarantees,  references, 
Margaret  Klein’s  fascinations,  and  the 
hundred  arguments  I  had  so  often  used 
to  convince  myself  of  the  folly  of  sus¬ 
picion,  there  came  to  me  as  distinct  and 
clear  a  warning  as  though  some  human 
voice  had  given  speech  to  it.  The  very 
silence  of  the  others — for  they  said  no  word, 
and  a  curious  hesitation  seemed  to  come 
upon  them — impressed  the  conviction  ot 
the  monition.  Once  in  the  hall,  my  uneasi¬ 
ness  became  stronger,  for  there  at  a  table 
was  the  footman  I  had  recognised,  and  as 
he  glanced  at  me  when  I  passed  him  his 
face  was  knit  up  as  the  face  of  a  man 
thinking,  and  he  let  a  glass  fall  at  the 
very  moment  we  reached  the  stairs. 
What  he  wished  to  convey  I  do  not 
know ;  but  although  I  felt  there  was 
danger  in  leaving  the  ground  floor, 
another  force  dragged  me  on  behind  the 
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Colonel,  and  kept  me  advancing  un¬ 
hesitatingly  until  I  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  long  picture-gallery  with  him,  and 
he  had  knocked  upon  a  door  in  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  rambling  mansion. 
What  this  force  was  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain.  It  may  have  been  merely  the 
influence  of  the  woman  ;  it  may  have 
been  my  inherent  obstinacy  and  belief 
in  myself;  or  simple  lack  of  conviction 
which  forbade  any  public  expression  of 
the  fears  I  had  fomented.  I  know  only 
that  we*  waited  for  some  seconds  in  the 
passage  until  a  hospital  nurse  opened 
the  door,  and  that  I 
found  myself  at  last 
in  a  very  pretty 
boudoir,  where  a 
pale  and  sickly- 
looking  man  was 
lying  upon  a  couch, 
but  propped  up  to 
greet  us.  The  for¬ 
malities  of  intro¬ 
duction  were  ac¬ 
complished  by  the 
Colonel  with  great 
suavity  and  grace  ; 
and  the  nurse  hav¬ 
ing  set  chairs  at 
the  side  of  the  sick 
'  man’s  couch,  and 
placed  a  table 
there,  she  with¬ 
drew,  and  we  were 
ready  for  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

That  you  should 
understand  what 
happened  in  the 
next  few  minutes, 
it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bou¬ 
doir.  It  was  a 
room  hung  in  pink 
silk  and  white,  and  it  had  two  doors 
in  it,  giving  off  to  other  rooms  whose 
size  I  could  not  see  since  they  were 
in  darkness.  For  light  we  had  a  lamp 
with  a  white  shade,  upon  the  invalid’s 
table,  and  two  others  upon  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  ;  while  we  were  seated  in  a  fashion 
that  allayed  any  fears  I  might  have 
had  of  personal  and  sudden  attack. 
The  Colonel  lounged  in  an  American 
rocking-chair,  he  being  nearest  to  the 
head  of  the  couch  ;  his  daughter  leant 
back  against  a  buhl-work  cabinet,  she 
being  a  little  way  from  the  sick  man’s 


feet ;  I  had  a  library-chair,  and  was  alone 
in  an  attitude  which  would  allow  me 
to  spring  to  my  defence — if  that  were 
necessary — without  delay.  I  looked,  too, 
at  Hermann  Rudisic,  the  Colonel’s  part¬ 
ner,  and  I  confess  that  contempt  for  his 
physical  powers  was  my  first  thought.  I 
was  convinced  that  if  it  were  a  question 
of  fight,  I  could  hold  the  two  men  until 
Abel,  who  was  in  the  servants’  hall,  came 
to  my  assistance  ;  and  while  the  others 
were  present  I  had  no  fear  of  any  of 
those  wild  machinations  which  are  chiefly 
the  property  of  imaginative  fiction-makers. 


This  knowledge  gave  to  me  my  nerve 
again  ;  and  without  more  ado  I  took  the  case 
from  my  pocket,  and  showed  the  stone. 

The  vision  of  the  glorious  gem,  rippling 
on  its  surface  with  a  myriad  lights,  white, 
and  golden,  and  many-coloured,  in  the 
play  of  radiating  fire,  was  one  that  com¬ 
pelled  the  silence  of  amazed  admiration 
for  many  minutes.  Margaret  Klein  first 
spoke,  her  face  bent  to  the  diamond 
so  that  its  waves  of  colour  seemed  to 
float  up  to  her  ravished  eyes  ;  and  with  a 
little  cry  wrung  from  her  satisfaction  she 
said — 
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“Oh,  Mr.  Sutton,  it’s  too  beautiful  to 
look  at.” 

“  I  am  glad  that  it  does  not  disappoint,” 
said  I. 

“  It  could  disappoint  no  one,”  the 
invalid  said,  stretching  out  a  hand  which 
trembled  to  draw  the  treasure  closer  to 
his  eyes. 

“  It’s  the  whitest  stone  I’ve  seen  for 
three  years,”  the  Colonel  remarked  coolly, 
and  then,  as  with  a  new  thought,  he 
added— 

“  I  believe  it’s  whiter  than  the  Brazilian 
stone  in  my  old  ring.  I  should  like  to 
compare  them,  if  you’ll  let  me  ?  The 
other  stuff  is  in  my  dressing-room  there  ; 
Margaret,  will  you  get  it  ? 

He  gave  her  his  keys,  and  taking  a 
lamp  from  the  shelf,  she  passed  into  the 
chamber  which  was  behind  me.  In  the 
same  moment  Rudisic  asked  his  host  to 
prop  him  up  higher  upon  the  couch  ;  and 
the  Colonel  had  just  begun  to  place  the 
pillows  when  I  heard  Margaret’s  voice 
crying — 

“Father,  I  can’t  open  the  drawer— it’s 
stuck  ;  do  come  and  help.” 

It  was  an  act  of  consummate  folly — that 
I  concede  you  ;  but  I  was  so  completely 
unaware  of  any  signs  of  trickery  here,  and 
had  so  forgotten  my  fears,  that  I  found  it 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
step  into  the  room,  and  to  enjoy  helping 
the  girl  in  her  difficulty.  I  discovered 
her  before  an  open  door— the  door  of  a 
wardrobe  I  thought  it  was  for  a  moment, 
but  I  saw  at  the  second  look  that  it 
gave  access  to  a  tiny  chamber,  whereof 
the  walls  were  all  drawers.  Margaret 
Klein  herself  stood  within  this  curiously 
fashioned  safe,  built  as  part  of  the  house, 
and  was  still  struggling  with  the  refractory 
drawer,  so  that  I  had  no  hesitation — nor, 
indeed,  thought  suspiciously — in  going  to 
her  side.  She  laughed  slyly  as  we  stood 
in  the  semi-dark  together  ;  and  my  hand 
falling  by  chance  on  hers,  she  pressed  it, 
and  put  her  face  very  close  to  mine — so 
close,  that  to  have  resisted  kissing  her 
would  have  been  a  crime  for  which  a  man 
would  have  repented  until  his  last  day. 

I  cannot  tell  accurately  how  long  I  held 
her  in  a  passionate  embrace,  feeling  her 
lips  glued  upon  my  own  ;  but  suddenly 
and  quickly  she  pushed  me  from  her  with 
a  surprising  strength  of  arm,  and  before 
I  could  regain  my  balance  she  had  sprung 
into  the  room,  and  the  door  of  the  small 
chamber  in  which  I  was  left  swung  to 
with  a  clang,  striking  me  backwird  as  it 
pressed  upon  me,  and  coming  nigh  to 
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stunning  me.  So  thick  was  this  door,  so 
impenetrable,  that  its  closing  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  stillness  of  vault  or  cata¬ 
comb.  I  had  scarce  realised  the  whole 
trick,  or  the  terrible  predicament  sheer 
folly  had  placed  me  in,  when  I  was 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  utter  darkness, 
shut  as  it  were  into  the  coffin  that  had 
been  prepared  for  me.  A  frightful  panic, 
a  hideous  terror,  an  indescribable  anger, 
came  upon  me  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  that  fearful  trial.  For-  some  minutes 
—the  first  minutes  of  imprisonment  in  a 
room  where  I  could  stand  my  height  with 
difficulty,  but  whose  iron  sides  my  elbows 
touched  as  I  turned — I  think  my  reason 
must  have  been  paralysed.  Rage,  shame 
of  my  folly,  yet  above  all,  unsurpassable 
fear,  drove  me  to  beat  with  my  fists  upon 
the  door,  which  gave  me  back  the  touch 
of  solid  steel  ;  to  cry  out  aloud  as  a  man 
in  the  throes  of  painful  death  ;  to  grind 
my  teeth  until  pain  shot  into  my  brain  ; 
to  forget,  in  fact,  that  I  was  from  that 
time  helpless,  and  that  others  alone  could 
give  to  me  life. 

When  the  first  great  terror  had  passed, 
and  a  mental  struggle  had  left  me  with 
some  sense,  I  leant  against  the  steel  door, 
and  thought  again  of  my  fate.  I  had 
little  science,  yet  I  knew  that  the  hours 
of  any  man,  shut  in  an  air-tight  chamber 
such  as  that  room  of  steel  was,  could  be 
few.  I  had  heard  that  asphyxiation  was 
a  peaceful  death  and  think  I  could  have 
had  courage  to  face  if  a  little  light  had 
been  given  to  me.  But  I  was  in  utter 
weighty  darkness  ;  I  could  not  even  see 
that  dull  red  light  as  of  one’s  own  soul 
shining,  which  may  come  in  the  gentler 
dark  of  night.  There  was  only  upon  me 
that  sense  of  impenetrable  blackness,  the 
grim  feeling  that  I  had  come  to  my  coffin, 
had  slept  in  it,  and  arisen  to  this  un¬ 
speakable  terror.  My  whole  being  then 
seemed  to  cry  aloud  for  sight,  one  moment 
in  which  living  light  should  again  shine 
upon  me.  A  great  craving  for  air  ;  a  sense 
of  terrible  effort  in  the  lungs,  a  rushing  of 
blood  to  the  head — these  things  succeeded, 
and  as  I  suffered  them,  flashes  of  thought 
came  and  passed,  hope  extended  a  hand 
to  me,  processes  of  reasoning  told  me 
that  I  should  be  saved  only  to  convince 
me  the  more  that  I  should  die. 

If  I  could  have  reasoned  sanely  I  should 
have  seen  that  my  hope  was  all  bound  up 
in  Abel  and  the  detective  in  the  house. 
Klein,  and  the  invalid,  and  the  girl — they 
had  been  gone  long  since,  unless  others 
had  put  hands  upon  them.  My  own  ser- 
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vant,  I  knew,  would  seek  for  me  first  ; 
but  even  if  he  came  to  the  safe,  how 
would  he  open  it,  how  cut  through  these 
inches  of  steel  before  death  had  ended  it 
all  ?  It  was  even  possible  that  the  door 
of  the  strong  room  was  a  concealed  door 


I  FIRED  THREE  ROUNDS  FROM  THE  REVOLVER  INTO  THE  ROOM 


— and  so  afterwards  I  proved  it  to  be.  In 
that  case,  how  would  they  know  even  of 
my  necessity?  These  torturing  reflec¬ 
tions  threw  at  last  a  glimmer  of  necessary 
activity  upon  my  despair.  I  raised  my 
voice,  though  I  had  then  the  strangest 
sensation  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart  was 
pumping  audibly  ;  and  for  many  minutes 


I  shouted  with  all  my  strength.  Once  I 
thought  that  I  heard,  even  through  the 
door,  some  sound  from  the  other  room  ; 
yet  when  I  cried  louder,  and  beat  again 
upon  the  steel,  there  was  no  signal.  I 
remained  unheeded — my  voice  gradually 
follAri  .-.-.a  •  I  ™uld  cry  no  longer,  but 
lost  into  a  coma, 
coma  lasted,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  was  roused 
from  it  after  a 
hideous  dream  of 
waiting  by  sounds 
of  knocking  upon 
some  wall  near  me  ; 
and  with  a  new 
strength  I  shouted 
again,  and  beat 
again  upon  the  door 
of  steel.  Yet,  I 
knew  that  I  was  not 
heard,  for  the  sound 
of  the  blows  grew 
fainter  and  were 
passing  away — and 
life  which  had  come 
near  again  seemed 
to  pass  with  them. 
Then  was  my  su¬ 
preme  moment  of 
misery,  yet  one  giv¬ 
ing  an  inspiration 
which  brought  me 
here  to  write  this 
record.  Recoiling 
from  the  door  as  the 
knocks  without  grew 
fainter,  I  struck  my 
back  against  the 
iron  wall,  and  my 
pistol,  which  I  had 
forgotten,  pressed 
into  my  flesh.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  all 
thought  of  conse¬ 
quences,  of  the  path 
of  the  bullet,  or 
the  effect  upon  me 
of  the  stifling  smoke, 

1  fired  three  rounds 
from  the  revolver 
into  the  room — and 
instantly  was  breath- 
Then  a  sudden 
faintness  took  me  ;  and  1  recollect  only 
that  I  fell  forward  into  a  world  of  light, 
and  there  slept. 

***** 

“  The  joke  was,  seeing  you  living,  Mr. 
Sutton,  that  Abel  swallowed  the  rum  that 
butler  gave  him,  and  was  made  as  in- 


ing  the  densest  smoke. 
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sensibly  drunk  as  a  man  who  takes  stage 
chloroform.  I  knew  all  along  that  the 
butler  was  the  one  to  watch  ;  and  while  I 
never  thought  they’d  do  you  mischief  in 
the  room — believing  they  meant  to  work 
after  midnight — my  men  in  the  grounds 
clapped  the  bracelets  on  the  lank  chap  up 
by  the  woods  there,  and  he  had  the  dia¬ 
mond  on  him.” 

“And  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter 
and  the  invalid  ?  ”  I  asked,  raising  myself 
in  the  bed  of  an  upper  chamber  of  the 
Woodfields,  on  the  foot  of  which  sat  my 
old  friend  the  detective  of  Hyde  Park. 

“Got  clear  away  by  a  back  staircase 
we’d  never  heard  of,  through  a  cellar  and 
a  passage  to  the  lower  grounds  !  They 
knocked  old  Jimmy,  the  local  policeman, 
on  the  head  by  the  spinney,  and  all  they 
left  him  was  a  bump  as  big  as  an  orange. 
That  girl  must  have  had  a  liking  for  you. 
One  of  my  men  nearly  took  her  as  she 
jumped  into  a  dog-cart  ;  but  she  threw 
the  keys  in  his  face,  and  he  brought  them 
here.  I  knew  nothing  about  this  room, 
and  shouldn’t  have  done  except  for  the 
ring  of  your  revolver  ;  but  the  last  Lord 
Aberly  built  it  to  take  his  famous  collec¬ 
tion  of  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  that  lag 
Klein  evidently  heard  of  it,  and  leased  the 
place  furnished  on  that  account. 

“  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  a 
swindler  ?  ” 


“  I  heard  of  him  in  New  York  when  I 
was  there  last  winter.  He  was  wanted 
for  the  great  mail  robbery  near  St.  Louis. 
A  clever  scoundrel,  too  ;  deceived  a  heap 
of  folk  by  forged  letters  of  introduction, 
and  the  banks  by  leaving  big  deposits 
with  them.  He  must  be  worth  a  pretty 
pile  ;  but  I  don’t  doubt  he  came  over  here 
from  America  on  purpose  to  steal  your 
diamonds.  He  was  out  at  the  Cape  nine 
months  ago,  and  got  to  hear  all  about 
the  White  Creek  stone.  Then  he  must 
have  known  that  Herbert  Klein,  his  sup¬ 
posed  brother,  and  a  real  rich  man  of 
Valparaiso,  was  away  yachting  in  the 
Pacific — and  so  he  claimed  him  and  traded 
on  his  undoubted  couple  of  million.  A 
clever  forger,  and  the  other  two  with  him 
nearly  as  smart.  It  was  lucky  for  you 
that  one  of  the  grooms  here  had  heard  of 
a  mysterious  place  in  that  dressing-room, 
and  led  me,  when  I  missed  you,  to  tap 
the  walls.  You  were  nearly  done  for,  and 
though  you  don’t  know,  you’ve  been  in 
bed  pretty  well  a  week.” 

“  And  the  man’s  daughter  ?  ”  I  asked,  a 
little  anxiously. 

“  His  daughter,”  he  replied  ;  “pshaw, 
she’s  his  wife  ! — and  we’ll  take  the  pair  of 
them  yet.” 

But  he  never  did,  although  the  lank 
butler  is  now  our  guest  at  Dartmoor. 

o 


Illustrated  by  PHIL  MAY. 


HAVE  you  ever  had  any  intimate  deal¬ 
ings  with  that  cynical  student  of 
humanity,  the  crossing-sweeper  ?  I  have 


THE  CONTEMPTUOUS  SWEEPER. 
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long  admired,  somewhat  timidly,  the  range 
and  subtlety  of  his  observation.  No  man 
in  a  great  city  has  such  varied  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  taking  tribute  from  public  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  for  even  if  you  do  not  yield  the 
customary  penny,  he  gets  a  relish  of 
criticism,  a  kind  of  social  savoury,  from 
the  spectacle  of  your  assumed  indifference. 
Many  people,  I  believe,  pay  toll  to  the 
crossing-sweeper,  not  out  of  charity,  not 
because  they  are  grateful  for  the  work  of 
his  besom,  but  simply  to  escape  the  most 
acute  form  of  his  contempt.  A  well- 
swept  crossing  on  a  rainy  day  in  town  is 
like  a  miraculous  path  through  a  black 
sea  of  liquid  mud,  divided  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  Moses  who  touches  a  battered  hat  in 
your  honour,  and  traversed  by  Pharaoh’s 
chariots,  splashing  the  chosen  people  who 
are  on  foot.  Now,  you  are  well  aware 

of  your  obligation 
to  the  besom  ;  but 
in  the  pride  of 
your  heart  you 
resent  it.  You 
would  like  to 
pass  that  sweeper 
without  any  ap¬ 
parent  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  service, 
or  even  of  his 
existence.  You 
are  all  the  angrier 
because  you 
know  he  is  fixing 
a  cold,  relentless 
eye  on  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  your 
native  meanness, 
which  you  con¬ 
trive  pretty  well 
to  conceal  from 
xlx 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  The  most  gener¬ 
ously  impulsive  amongst  11s  has  a  secret 
desire  to  dodge  small  claims  :  and  it  is 
when  the  sweeper,  with  superficial  defer¬ 
ence,  murmurs,  “Spare  a  copper,  sir,” 
that  you  feel  the  veil  is  torn  from  one 
of  the  minor  basenesses  of  life,  and  you 
either  pay  the  penny,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  the  ruthless  inquisitor  believes  it 


potent  satire  in  his  eye  that  I  have  often 
gone  out  of  my  way,  and  made  a  most 
inconvenient  detour ,  solely  because  I 
found  my  pocket  as  void  of  coppers  as 
Mr.  George  Moore  says  the  true  artist 
ought  to  be  of  morals.  Sometimes  I  have 
not  bethought  me  of  this  vacuum  until  I 
have  reached  the  middle  of  the  crossing, 
and  come  into  full  view  of  its  custodian, 
who  has  promptly  saluted  my  approach 
by  flicking  off  imaginary  mud  with  a  few 
flourishes  of  his  implement.  That  is  an 
awful  moment.  To  pass  him  with  a  nod 
of  sickly  apology,  to  see  the  bitter  mock¬ 
ery  lurking  beneath  his  servile  smile,  as 
who  should  say,  “Want  my  crossin’ for 
nothin’,  do  yer  ?  Do  me  out  of  my  penny, 
and  think  I  believe  yer  forgot  it,  would 
yer  ?  Bah  !  I  know  yer  and  yer  mean 
wrigglin’  ways,  all  to  cheat  a  pore  ole 
man  !  ”  this  experience  is  like  a  corro¬ 
sive  acid  in  my  memory.  Next  day  I  am 
there  again,  and  twopence  is  put  into  the 
aged  fist — twopence,  including  a  penny 
for  arrears — but  there  is  no  more  genial 
emotion  in  the  veteran’s  watery  eye  than 
if  he  were  acknowledging  conscience- 
money  for  income-tax. 


AT  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


to  be  wrung  from  shame,  or  you  stalk 
hurriedly  on  with  a  keen  sense  of  dis¬ 
comfiture,  as  of  a  besom  assailing  you 
in  the  rear. 


It  is  that  pretended  deference  which  is 
the  sweeper’s  deadliest  shaft.  An  ancient 
warrior  of  the  roadway  who  does  battle 
with  the  elements  in  Waterloo  Place  is  to 
me  an  object  of  peculiar  dread.  He  is 
very  old,  and  to  all  appearance  even 
painfully  humble.  But  there  is  such  a 


Another  typical  sweeper  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  a  small  crossing  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  where  he  practises  a 
haughty  reserve,  as  of  one  who  in  better 
days  might  have  dwelt  in  marble  halls. 
I  have  never  known  him  ask  for  money, 
or  even  condescend  to  glance  at  the  pedes¬ 
trian.  He  has  his  meals  at  fashionable 
hours,  evidently  regarding  a  dirty  piece  of 
newspaper  as  superior  to  the  snowiest  of 
club  linen  ;  and  after  lunch  he  produces 
his  pipe  with  the  air  of  retiring  to  the 
snuggest  corner  of  the  smoking-room. 
When  you  meekly  tender  a  coin,  he  takes 
it  with  severe  surprise,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  you  are  not  offering  him  a  de¬ 
liberate  insult,  but  finally  decides  to 
keep  it  on  the  ground  that  you  probably 
mean  well,  and  do  not  know  any  better. 
When  I  have  seen  him  leaning  comfort¬ 
ably  and  even  luxuriously  against  the  wall 
on  a  raw  day,  tranquilly  puffing  at  his  pipe, 
and  gazing  with  mingled  pity  and  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  gilded  youth  going  in  and  out 
of  White’s,  I  have  been  tempted  to  mur¬ 
mur  in  his  ear,  “Are  you  not  tired  of 
this  masquerade,  M.  de  Rothschild?”  or, 
“  Does  his  Highness  Prince  Florizel  of 
Bohemia  think  he  can  always  escape  detec¬ 
tion  ?  ”  But  my  courage  has  failed  me  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  I  have  merely 
slipped  a  copper  into  his  hand,  and  has- 
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tened  away  trembling’  at  what  may  be  the 
audacious  folly  of  adding  such  a  mite  to 
millions  in  disguise. 

Of  the  sweeper  with  one  leg,  which  he 
obtrusively  overworks  ;  of  the  boy  who 
besets  you  with  sparkling  importunity  ; 
of  the  strategist  who  nurses  puddles  in 
dimly-lighted  places,  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  plank-way  skirting  a  hoarding  (there 
is  an  exquisite  spot  of  this  kind  in  the 
Charing  Cross  Road),  and  suddenly  ex¬ 


claims  in  a  note  of  respectful  warning, 
“Take  care,  my  lord!”  thus  appealing 
with  meretricious  art  both  to  gratitude 
and  vanity — for  who  is  not  willing  to 
be  mistaken  for  our  old  nobility  ? — of 
these  sweepers  I  need  not  speak  in  detail ; 
but  when  the  besom  is  handled  by  woman 
(unwashed  it  may  be,  yet  still  beautiful), 
the  complicated  troubles  of  the  sensitive 
wayfarer  reach  their  climax.  First,  his 
chivalry  is  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the 
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scavenger  in  petticoats,  and  he  is 
prompted  to  exclaim  with  old  Eccles, 
“O  Society!  O  class  legislation  !  shall 
this  be  ?  ”  He  restrains  with  difficulty 
the  impulse  to  tear  off  his  coat  like 
Raleigh,  spread  it  in  the  muddiest  place, 
and  beg  the  Elizabeth  of  the  crossing  to 
tread  on  it,  while  he  brandishes  her  besom 
in  the  face  of  a  cruel  world.  Then  he 
reflects  that  he  has  often  seen  Mary  on  the 
stairs  with  the  morning  broom,  and  has  had 
no  desire  to  relieve  her  of  that  instrument 
of  domestic  industry.  Is  it  womanly  to 
sweep  away  cobwebs,  but  degrading  to 
the  “  softer  sex_”  to  clean  the  street  ?  Is 
there  any  “softer  sex”  in  these  days, 
when  two  mincing  steps  in  a  petticoat  are 
turned  into  a  manly  stride  in  knicker¬ 
bockers  ?  Obviously  you  cannot  stand 
in  the  rain,  blocking  up  the  crossing, 
while  you  propound  these  problems  ;  and 
so  with  your  brain  in  a  whirl  you  hurry 
on,  haunted  by  a  bitter  suspicion  that  had 
you  confided  your  moral  predicament  to 
Elizabeth,  though  she  might  not  have 
expressed  herself  in  the  retort  of  the 
immortal  costermonger  in  George  Mere¬ 
dith  to  the  gentleman  whose  white  waist¬ 
coat  he  had  rumpled  on  London  Bridge  : 
“  Damn  your  punctilio  !  ”  still  she  could 
have  remarked  with  justice,  “  Give  us  a 
copper,  and  deuce  take  your  metaphys- 


O  Mary  with  the  morning  broom, 

With  dainty  cap  and  gown  of  print, 
Who  raises  dust-clouds  in  my  room, 
And  gives  the  spiders  just  a  hint  ; 
Who  to  old  carpets  charms  each  tint 
Of  Turkey  in  its  pristine  glow — 

Say,  would  it  be  a  heart  of  flint 
That  bade  you  to  a  crossing  go? 

And  would  you  laugh,  or  would  you 
weep, 

Or  take  your  month,  or  make  a  scene, 
Were  I  to  tell  you  that  to  sweep 
A  strip  of  mud-way  very  clean 
Would  give  you  pleasure  quite  as  keen 
As  many  monarchs  ever  know  ? — 
Your  besom-sceptre  seize,  O  Queen, 
And  to  your  crossing  proudly  go  ! 

Think  how  the  pennies  in  your  palm 
Would  drop  from  avarice  austere, 
How  ancestry  would  lose  that  calm 
Which  marks  the  gait  of  Vere  de  Vere, 
How  many  a  paladin  and  peer 

Would  leave  off  riding  in  the  Row, 
To  brave  the  drayman’s  wild  career, 
And  o’er  your  crossing  slyly  go  ! 

X  X  2 
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No,  Mary  with  the  morning  broom  ; 

Continue  on  athletic  toe 
To  chase  the  spiders  to  their  doom, 

And  let  that  tempting  crossing  go  ! 

I  don’t  know  why  the  crossing-sweeper 
should  suggest  the  journalist  to  my  mind, 
chough,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  them. 
The  journalist  has  his  little  crossing  in 
the  thoroughfare  of  politics,  literature,  the 
drama,  or  what  not ;  and  he  gently  hints 


that  reputable  persons,  especially  those 
engaged  in  artistic  vocations,  are  often 
buffeted  and  bespattered  until  they  are 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  observation 
of  the  public. 


This  complaint  was  lately  the  subject 
of  a  dramatic  satire  at  one  of  our  principal 
theatres.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
play  related  to  a  certain  club  of  journal¬ 
ists  whose  business  it  was  to  make  or 
mar  the  fortunes  of  playwrights  and 


to  you  that  for  the  trifling  sum  of  a  penny 
(though  he  sometimes  rates  his  services 
as  high  as  sixpence)  you  may  find  a  well- 
swept  causeway  through  the  chaos  of 
mud,  the  said  mud  meaning,  of  course, 
the  opinions  which  no  decent  citizen  ought 
to  entertain.  A  great  many  journalistic 
besoms  are  plied  every  day  and  every 
week,  and  so  numerous  are  the  crossings 
that  the  simple-minded  pedestrian  must 
sometimes  be  rather  bewildered.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  besoms  are  used  with 
such  reckless  or  even  malicious  energy 


players,  without  any  reference  to  merit, 
but  solely  to  satisfy  personal  whims  or 
grudges.  .  On  the  piece  itself  I  have  no 
desire  to  dwell.  For  some  reason — prob¬ 
ably  because  the  manners  and  customs  of 
journalists  please  not  the  million,  or 
are  caviare  to  the  general — it  was  not 
successful.  Like  Prince  Fred  in  the 
lampoon,  it  was  alive  and  is  dead  ;  a 
fact  so  sufficient  that,  as  in  the  Prince’s, 
case,  “  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.”  But 
the  morbid  suspicions  begotten  in  the 
atmosphere  of  intense  self-consciousness. 
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in  which  the  dramatic  genius  has  its  being, 
tempt  me  to  relate  the  thrilling  adventure 
of  a  critic  who  found  himself  a  villain, 
malgrc  lui ,  all  owing  to  a  slight  attack  of 
nerves. 

It  was  his  duty  to  see  a  certain  play  for 
the  benefit  of  a  weekly  journal  which, 
although  it  possessed  a  dazzling  radiance 
of  talent,  was  not  opulent:  in  the  mere 
commercial  sense.  Having  twice  applied 
for  a  seat  at  the  theatre  without  success, 
he  was  seized  by  a  spasm  of  irritation. 
Mr.  Pinero  described  the  other  day  the 
advice  he  should  give  to  a  fond  parent 
who  wished  to  article  her  boy  to  a  firm  of 
dramatic  critics.  If  the  lady  were  to  con¬ 
sult  me,  I  should  write,  “  My  dear  madam, 

I  have  examined  the  bumps  of  your  off¬ 
spring,  and  I  find  his  organ  of  venera¬ 
tion  so  abnormally  large,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  him  to  be  a  born 
dramatic  critic.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
placid  ecstasy  in  his  eye,  which,  if 
habitual,  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
him  in  the  career  he  has  chosen.  The 
only  warning  I  have  to  give  him  is  that  he 
must  beware  of  his  nervous  system.  No 
critic  has  any  right  to  have  nerves, 
which  are  the  exclusive  perquisites  of 
people  engaged  in  the  theatrical  busi¬ 
ness.  Your  boy  tells  me  that  his  earliest 
taste  for  the  drama  was  shown  at  school, 
when  he  declined  (very  properly)  to  fight 
another  boy,  but  exclaimed,  ‘  Ha !  ha ! 
A  time  will  come  !  ’  This  is  a  distinctly 
dangerous  symptom.  In  the  dramatic 
world  it  might  be  held  to  indicate  a 
settled  malignity.  I  should  advise  you  to 
take  your  son  to  some  eminent  specialist 
in  nervous  disorders.  P.S. — A  course  of 
Turkish  baths  might  be  beneficial.” 


The  moral  of  this  is  the  sequel  of  my 
story.  In  his  sudden  irritation  the  critic 
wrote  a  hasty  note  to  the  manager,  in¬ 
timating  that  the  refusal  of  the  seat  would 
not  be  forgotten.  Then  he  straightway 
forgot  it,  saw  the  play,  wrote  a  favour¬ 
able  notice,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
judicial.  Next  day  came  a  summons 
from  his  editor,  whom  he  found  in  an 
extraordinary  frame  of  mind.  That  gentle¬ 
man,  a  journalist  of  vast  experience  and 
great  reputation,  was  sitting  with  a  letter 
in  one  hand  and  a  printer’s  proof  in  the 
other. 

“This  is  amazing,”  he  said,  as  the 
critic  entered  the  room.  “  I  never  knew 
anything  like  it  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  Here  is  the  letter,  the  most  im¬ 
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proper  letter,  which  you  wrote  to  this 
managei ,  who  regards  it,  and  most 
properly  regards  it,  as  a  threat  ;  and  yet 
here  is  the  article  you  have  written,  in 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  not  a  trace  of 
personal  ill-will  can  be  found.  It  is  most 
extraordinary.” 


The  critic  sat  aghast  at  his  own 
psychological  mystery.  The  obvious 
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suggestion  of  his  editor  was  that  a  man 
who  writes  a  threatening  letter,  and  im¬ 
mediately  neglects  to  carry  out  the 
threat,  can  only  be  regarded  in  common 
charity  as  a  freak  of  nature.  The  critic 
was  miserably  conscious,  as  he  quailed 
before  the  editorial  eye,  that  his  proper 
place  was  a  museum.  Had  he  written  a 
flagellating  article,  he  would  at  least 
have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  consistency 
and  other  agreeable  attributes  of  human 
nature  ;  but  to  strike  an  attitude  of 
revenge,  and  then  coolly  belie  it  by  dis- 
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“  MARY  WITH  THE  MORNING  BROOM.” 


playing  a  perfectly  unimpeachable  spirit 
of  fair  play,  was  to  offend  against  the 
fundamental  canons  of  mankind. 


In  some  dramatic  circles,  where  no 
"such  phenomenon  as  the  hasty  word 
unaccompanied  by  the  spiteful  act  is  ever 
known,  I  believe  that  critic  is  still 


regarded  as  a  sinister  portent.  When  I 
saw  him  last  he  said  with  a  feeble  smile, 
“  I  am  not  a  man.  I  am  a  Chinese 
puzzle  out  of  order.  Nothing  I  do  can 
be  dovetailed  into  anything  else.”  Then 
he  took  his  way  towards  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  I  requested  Scotland  Yard 
by  telegraph  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 


I 


I 

!' 

I, 

. 


YOU  knew  the  man  at  once  by  his  like¬ 
ness  to  a  thousand  others.  His  clothes 
were  always  in  good  condition  ;  the  gloss 
of  his  linen  declared  a  daily  renewal  ;  he 
was  scrupulously  shaven,  and  blew  his 
nose  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  Yet  the 
impression  he  made  was  sordid.  The 
very  flower  in  his  buttonhole  took  a  taint 
of  vulgarity,  and  became  suggestive  of 
cheap  promenade  concerts,  or  of  the 
public  dancing-saloon.  He  had  a  fresh 
colour,  proof  of  time  spent  chiefly  out  of 
doors  ;  his  features  were  blunt,  trivial, 
not  to  be  remembered  ;  in  his  yellowish 
eyes  lurked  a  speculative  cunning,  a  cold 
self-conceit  which  tuned  with  the  frequent 
simper  upon  his  loose  lips. 

At  his  present  age  of  nine-and-twenty  Mr.  Jupp  represented  a  South  London  firm 
of  wholesale  haberdashers,  a  house  struggling  hard  against  early  difficulties — he 
was  their  town  traveller,  and  they  thought  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  had  the  use  of  a 
pony-trap  and  attendant  boy  ;  to  observe  him  as  he  drove  about  the  highways  and 
byways  was  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  commercial  democracy.  Proud  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  of  his  turn-out,  proud  of  his  skill  in  cutting  the  corners, 
He  rattles  from  shop  to  shop  with  zealous  absorption  in  the  business  of  the  day, 
with  an  eye  for  nothing  but  what  concerned  his  immediate  interests.  Out  of  business 
hours  Jupp  became  a  gentleman  of  untroubled  leisure,  visited  the  theatre  or  music- 
hall  several  times  in  the  week,  looked  in  at  the  Criterion  bar  about  eleven,  was 
home  at  Kennington  not  later  than  half-past  twelve. 

He  lived  with  his  mother  and  sister,  in  a  very  small  house,  in  a  squalid  little  street. 
His  address  mattered  nothing  to  him,  for  he  would  never  have  dreamt  of  asking  any¬ 
one  to  come  and  see  him  at  home.  For  board  and  lodging  he  paid  Mrs.  Jupp  ten- 
and-sixpence  a  week,  out  of  which  sum  he  expected  her  to  provide  him  with  succulent 
breakfasts,  with  savoury  suppers  when  he  chose  to  return  early,  with  a  substantial 
dinner  on  Sundays,  and  with  bitter  ale  to  his  heart’s  content.  The  mother  grumbled 
privately,  but  stinted  nothing.  Miss  Jupp,  on  the  other  hand,  made  frequent  protest, 
and  quarrelled  with  her  brother  every  Sunday.  She,  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  worked 
very  hard  at  the  making  of  baby-linen  ;  of  necessity  nearly  all  her  earnings  went 
to  the  support  of  the  house,  and  every  year  her  temper  grew  more  acrid. 

One  other  person  there  was  who  had  a  decided  opinion  as  to  John  Jupp’s 
domestic  behaviour.  Martha  Pimm  knew  the  family  through  having  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  them  some  years  ago  ;  she  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  Ada 
Jupp,  and  learnt  from  her  all  about  the  brother’s  gross  selfishness.  “  I  wish  /  was 
his  sister,  that’s  all  !  ”  she  often  remarked,  and  her  eyes  twinkled  with  scorn.  The 
truth  was  that,  in  days  gone  by,  Jupp  had  allowed  Miss  Pimm  to  suspect  that  he 
regarded  her  with  a  certain  interest  ;  she  gave  him  neither  encouragement  nor 
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the  reverse,  and  presently,  as  his  posi¬ 
tion  improved,  John  began  to  spend  his 
leisure  elsewhere ;  nowadays  they  very 
seldom  saw  each  other. 

His  income  fluctuated,  but  for  the  last 
three  years  he  had  averaged  an  annual 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  of  this  he 
spent  every  penny  upon  himself.  What¬ 
ever  the  difficulties  and  hardships  at 
home,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
supplement  his  weekly  ten-and-sixpence. 
In  all  sincerity  he  believed  that  he  had 
barely  sufficient  for  his  wants.  He 
groaned  over  the  laundry  bill,  and 
thought  it  a  hard  thing  that  his  mother 
would  not  discharge  this  out  of  what  he 
gave  her.  If  the  cooking  were  not  to 
his  taste  he  piped  querulously,  and 
threatened  to  take  rooms  in  a  lodging- 
house,  where  his  modest  wants  could  be 
decently  attended  to.  He  wrangled  with 
his  sister  about  halfpence  charged  by 
her  for  the  mending  of  his  socks.  With 
the  cares  of  the  house  he  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  ;  on  one  occasion 
he  gently  refused  a  loan  to  make  up  the 
rent,  and  Mrs.,  Jupp  had  to  visit  the 
pawnbroker. 

He  did  not  care  to  encounter  Martha 
Pimm,  for  she  always  looked  and  spoke 
in  a  way  that  made  him  feel  uneasy. 
After  such  meeting,  he  continued  to  think 
of  her,  in  spite  of  himself.  She  was 
rather  a  comely  girl,  and  very  sprightly  ; 
had  a  good-natured  “cheekiness  ”  of  tone 
that  sat  well  on  her  ;  altogether,  the 
kind  of  young  woman  that  a  fellow  might 
get  to  think  too  much  of.  Jupp  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  marrying  until 
he  could  find  a  wife  with  money  ;  he 
wanted  capital  to  start  a  business  for 
himself.  But  he  was  by  no  means  insen¬ 
sible  to  female  charm,  and  he  thought  it 
just  as  well  to  keep  out  of  Martha’s  way. 

But  one  evening,  when  he  had  come 
home  early  to  have  a  cheap  supper,  he 
found  Miss  Pimm  in  the  dingy  little 
sitting-room.  She  was  high-coloured 
and  in  a  state  of  joyous  animation. 

“  Hallo  !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  the  door. 
“  That  you  ?  ” 

“  Used  to  be,”  Martha  replied,  perkily. 

“What’s  up?  Come  in  for  a 
fortune  ?  ” 

Martha  gave  a  ringing  laugh,  which 
was  moderately  joined  in  by  Mrs.  Jupp 
and  her  daughter. 

“There’s  many  a  true  word  said  in 
joke,”  she  observed,  with  a  little  toss  of 
the  head. 

It  came  out  that  Miss  Pimm  had 


actually  inherited  possessions.  Her 
stepfather,  a  rag  merchant  in  Bermond¬ 
sey,  a  snuffy,  grimy,  miserly  old  fellow, 
had  died  at  Guy’s  Hospital  after  a  long 
illness.  Martha  had  been  to  visit  him 
now  and  then,  though  she  hardly  counted 
him  a  relative  ;  she  pitied  the  poor  old 
curmudgeon,  and  made  him  a  promise  that 
he  should  not  be  buried  by  the  parish. 
To  her,  by  formal  testaments,  the  dying 
man  bequeathed  all  he  had,  which,  on 
inquiry  in  a  certain  indicated  quarter, 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  shrewdly  invested. 

John  Jupp  listened  with  wide  eyes. 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Spend  it  all  on  myself,  of  course — 
like  other  people  that  has  lots  o’  money.” 

Jupp  laughed— the  allusion  was  not 
dark  to  him  ;  but  it  left  his  withers  un¬ 
wrung.  Long  ago  he  had  learnt  to 
despise  such  rebukes. 

But  that  night  he  lay  awake  for  an 
unusual  time.  Two  thousand  pounds  was 
a  sum  of  money  ;  he  could  see  his  way  to 
making  use  of  it.  And  it  was  wonderful 
how  Martha  Pimm  had  improved  since  he 
last  met  her.  Had  the  money  brought  that 
fine  colour  to  her  cheeks  ?  She  was  rather 
off-hand  with  him,  but  that  meant  pique 
at  his  neglect.  If  he  chose  to  alter  his 
tone,  to  approach  the  girl  flatteringly — 
why,  a  man  of  his  advantages,  personal 
and  other,  was  not  likely  to  condescend 
in  vain. 

He  took  the  resolve  ;  he  began  to  seek 
Martha’s  society. 

She  lived  with  a  widowed  aunt  of  hers, 
who  kept  a  small  tobacco-shop  in  a  street 
off  Kennington  Road.  The  girl  performed 
a  multiplicity  of  services  :  Waiting  upon  a 
female  lodger,  helping  in  the  general 
domestic  work  (her  aunt  had  four  young 
children),  and  frequently  attending  to 
customers.  This  life  was  not  altogether 
to  her  taste,  and  she  could  have  earned 
more  money  by  resuming  her  former  occu¬ 
pation  of  dress-making  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Mrs.  Pimm  to  find  any 
one  else  able  and  willing  to  give  such 
thorough  assistance  :  Martha’s  goodness 
of  heart  found  compensation  for  the  things 
she  relinquished. 

When  the  children  were  abed  Mrs. 
Pimm  and  her  niece  took  turns  at  sitting 
behind  the  counter,  evening  by  evening. 
And  presently  Mr.  Jupp  began  to  patronise 
the  little  place  for  his  cigars,  tobacco,  and 
other  trifles  ;  he  would  pass  along  the 
street  about  nine  o’clock,  and  peep  in  just 
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“don’t  you  want  a  commission?” 


to  see  whether  Martha  was  there.  If  so, 
he  took  a  chair,  and  talked  genially,  some¬ 
times  for  an  hour  or  more. 

“Don’t  you  want  a  commission?” 
Martha  asked  one  evening,  when  he  at 
length  bought  a  box  of  vestas  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart. 

“  Commission  ?  ” 

“You’re  a  sort  of  advertisement  for  the 
shop,  you  know.  It  brings  custom  when 
people  see  a  swell  like  you  sitting  here.” 

Jupp  laughed.  He  was  flattered. 


“  I  must  think  about  it.  Suppose  we 
have  a  walk  together  one  of  these  even¬ 
ings,  and  talk  it  over  ?  ” 

There  was  a  sly  smile  on  Martha’s  lips. 
She  behaved  as  though  the  young  man’s 
advances  were  not  at  all  disagreeable.  It 
seemed  to  John  that  she  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  motive  which  truly  actuated  him. 
All  the  same,  he  would  be  prudent  ;  there 
must  be  no  direct  love-making  yet  awhile. 
Enough  that  he  ingratiated  himself  by 
frequent  exhibition  of  his  spotless  hats, 
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his  diverse  neckties,  the  flower  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  studied  a  manner  of 
suave  politeness — and  Jupp  believed  that, 
like  Samuel  Johnson,  he  was  well-bred  to 
a  degree  of  needless  scrupulosity. 

Martha  consented  to  take  a  walk  with 
him.  Not  to  shame  his  gentility, she  donned 
her  best  attire,  and  in  the  summer  evening 
they  sauntered  as  far  as  Westminster.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  John  proposed 
that  they  should  enter  a  confectioner’s. 
Martha  gaily  assented,  and  merrily  made 
choice  of  the  most  expensive  delicacies  ; 
she  ate  with  such  a  hearty  appetite  that 
her  companion,  who  had  calculated  on  an 
expenditure  of  sixpence,  found  that  he 
had  two  or  three  shillings  to  pay.  It  made 
him  tremble  with  wrath  ;  but  he  com¬ 
manded  his  countenance,  and  thought 
on  the  ragman’s  legacy. 

Before  they  parted  he  asked  if  he  might 
take  her  to  the  theatre  next  Saturday. 
There  was  a  good  piece  at  the  Adelphi. 

“I  should  like  it  awfully!”  exclaimed 
the  girl.  “  But  you  must  take  your  sister 
as  well.” 

“Oh  ,  nonsense  !  It’ll  spoil  all  the  fun.” 

Martha  insisted.  She  would  not  go 
unless  Ada  Jupp  were  of  the  company. 

“  I  shall  come  and  see  her  to-morrow, 
and  tell  her  you’re  going  to  take  us,”  she 
said  with  childlike  exultation.  “You’re 
very  nice,  you  know  ;  much  nicer  than  I 
thought.” 

Jupp  grinned  in  torment.  Never  mind  ; 
if  this  was  the  way  to  win  her,  all  right. 
A  rapid  computation,  and  he  had  decided 
that  he  would  risk  the  bait. 

He  reached  home  the  next  evening  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  had  not  been  in  the 
house  many  minutes — just  time  enough  to 
exhibit  unusual  surliness — when  Martha 
came. 

“  What  do  you  think,  Ada  !  ”  she  cried, 
on  entering  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Jupp 
and  her  daughter  were  ironing  linen, 
“your  brother’s  going  to  take  us  to  the 
Adelphi  on  Saturday,  you  and  me — to  the 
upper  circle  !  ” 

The  listeners  stood  amazed.  John,  in 
the  background,  grinned  horribly.  He 
had  intended  seats  in  the  pit. 

“  How  can  /go?”  said  Ada,  pettishly. 
“  I  haven’t  a  decent  thing  to  put  on.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  get ’em.  Your 
brother  will  pay  for  ’em,  I’m  sure.” 

“Hollo!  Who  said  so?”  cried  a 
choking  voice. 

But  it  was  overwhelmed  by  Martha’s 
laughing  protest.  What  !  he  wouldn’t 
buy  a  hat  and  jacket  for  his  own  sister — a 


man  rolling  in  money  like  he  was  !  Of 
course  that  was  only  his  fun.  And  in  five 
minutes  the  whole  thing  was  arranged. 
Martha  suggested  the  shop  where  Ada’s 
new  trappings  should  be  purchased.  She 
herself  would  go  with  the  girl,  and  assist 
her  choice. 

“  I  can’t  stay  any  longer,  now.  I  only 
just  looked  in  for  a  minute.  I  suppose 
you  ain’t  walking  my  way,  Mr.  Jupp?” 

John  was  led  off,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  secretly  vowing  a  future  vengeance, 
but  supported  by  the  reflection  that 
already  Martha  could  not  keep  away  from 
him. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  go  on  working  for 
your  aunt,  do  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  they 
walked  away,  venturing  for  the  first  time 
upon  delicate  ground. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  kind  to  leave  her  all  at 
oncet,  you  know.” 

“And  where  are  you  going  when  you 
do  leave  her  ?  ” 

Martha  seemed  embarrassed. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  thought 
about  it.  Time  enough  when  I  get  my 
money.  I’m  going  to  see  the  lawyer  again 
next  week.” 

He  made  inquiries,  in  a  jesting  tone,  and 
the  girl  informed  him  of  all  he  desired  to 
know.  The  money  was  absolutely  for  her 
own  use  ;  she  had  learnt  the  nature  of  the 
investments,  and  what  they  produced. 
John  expressed  an  anxious  hope  that  her 
lawyer  was  an  honest  man  ;  he  offered  his 
services  as  a  man  of  business.  But 
Martha  had  an  air  of  complete  confidence  ; 
she  smiled  her  sweetest,  and  John  felt  an 
unwonted  flutter  in  his  breast. 

That  evening  at  the  theatre  was  the 
beginning  of  a  round  of  delights.  When 
Jupp  proposed  another  entertainment, 
Martha  insisted  that  he  should  take  his 
mother  this  time  ;  she  knew  it  was  so  long 
since  poor  Mrs.  Jupp  had  been  anywhere 
at  all.  But  the  widow  was  even  worse 
provided  in  the  matter  of  costume  than  her 
daughter,  and  Martha,  having  purposely 
led  the  conversation  to  this  point,  one 
evening  at  the  Jupps’,  took  upon  herself 
to  promise,  that  John,  like  the  excellent 
son  he  was,  would  buy  his  mother  a  whole 
new  outfit.  And  she  gained  her  point. 
By  this  time,  John,  whether  conqueror  or 
not,  ,was  undoubtedly  himself  subdued  ; 
he  could  not  let  an  evening  pass  without 
seeing  Martha.  He  offered  her  presents, 
but,  to  his  surprise  and  relief,  Martha 
would  have  none  of  them  ;  he  might  pay 
for  entertainments,  and  for  little  feasts  as 
much  as  he  liked,  but  of  gifts  from  hand 
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to  hand  she  would  not  hear.  Never  had 
Mrs.  Jupp  and  Ada  known  such  a  season 
of  gaiety.  Wherever  Martha  went  with  her 
cavalier,  one  or  other  of  them,  and  some¬ 
times  both,  went  also.  Theatres,  music- 
halls,  Kensington  Exhibitions,  shows  at 
Westminster,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Rosher- 
ville  Gardens — all  were  visited  in  turn,  and 
invariably  with  a  maximum  of  expense  to 
Mr.  Jupp.  He  groaned  after  each  expedi¬ 
tion  like  a  man  with  colic  ;  in  the  privacy 
of  his  home  he  had  fits  of  frenzied  wrath  ; 
but  stilt  the  expenditure  ceased  not,  for 
Martha  ruled  him  with  her  laughing  eye 
and  her  “cheeky”  words,  and  he  always 
reminded  himself  that  the  ragman’s  legacy 
would  make  abundant  reparation.  Miss 
Pimm  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the 
Jupps’  house,  and  never  went  away  with¬ 
out  suggesting — that  is  to  say,  command¬ 
ing —  some  outlay  or  trouble  for  the 
comfort  of  Mrs.  Jupp  and  Ada.  Their 
rooms  were  in  a  disgraceful  state  ;  John 
had  to  call  in  the  services  of  paper-hanger 
and  upholsterer.  The  roof  leaked  ;  John 
had  to  badger  the  landlord  until  it  was 
seen  to.  All  sorts  of  things  were  wanted 
for  the  kitchen  ;  John  had  to  buy  them. 
Finally,  one  evening  of  autumn,  as  he  and 
Martha  walked  idly  in  Kennington  Road, 
the  girl  said  to  him  : 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is  :  you  don’t  pay 
half  enough  for  your  board  and  lodging, 
you  know.” 

He  checked  his  steps. 

“What  !  after  all  I’ve  done  for  them  ! 
Why,  I’ve  spent  pounds,  pounds  !  ” 

“  Well  ;  it’s  no  more  than  you  ought  to 
have  done.  Fancy,  only  ten-and-sixpence 
a  week.  Make  it  a  pound.” 

“  A  pound  !  Do  you  suppose  I’m  made 
of  money  ?  ” 

The  discussion  brought  him  to  a  point 
already  several  times  approached.  When 
was  Martha  going  to  marry  him  ?  Come, 
now,  he  had  waited  a  long  time.  She 
knew  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  downright 
slave  to  her.  If  he  could  only  say  all  he 
felt - 

“  When  did  it  begin  ?”  asked  Martha, 
slyly. 

“  Begin  ?  Why,  years  ago.  I’ve  been 
fond  of  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you - ” 

The  girl  laughed  consumedly.  She 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  sentimental, 
would  not  discuss  the  question  of  mar¬ 
riage.  As  on  each  previous  occasion, 
she  put  him  off  with  the  vaguest  refer¬ 
ences  to  a  future  time.  And  John  had  to 
go  home  thus  unsatisfied.  He  had  a  bad 
taste  in  his  mouth  ;  he  felt  bilious.  What 


if  Martha  had  only  played  with  him  ?  And 
the  money  he  had  spent  in  pursuit  of  her, 
of  the  legacy  !  That  night  he  raged  at 
his  mother  and  his  sister.  They  were  in 
a  plot  to  rob  him.  He  would  sell  all  the 
new  furniture  he  had  bought  them,  and  go 
off  to  lodgings  in  another  house.  Mrs. 
Jupp,  seriously  concerned,  talked  of 
Martha,  and  tried  to  assure  him  that  the 
girl  was  ready  to  be  his  wife,  only  he  must 
let  her  take  her  own  time.  Ada  answered 
wrath  with  wrath,  and  said  it  served  him 
right,  whatever  happened  ;  he  was  a  sneak 
and  a  skinflint  ;  he  had  only  made  up  to 
Martha  when  she  came  in  for  money,  and 
did  he  suppose  a  girl  couldn’t  see  that  ? 

There  was  a  terrific  uproar  in  the  house. 
After  the  women,  worn  out  with  disputa¬ 
tion,  had  gone  to  bed,  John  sat  up  for  an 
hour,  drinking  bitter  ale,  accompaniment 
to  bitter  thoughts. 

The  next  day  he  had  an  unpleasant 
interview  with  the  partners  of  his  firm. 
“  Our  Mr.  Jupp  ”  no  longer  stood  in  such 
high  favour  with  these  gentlemen  as  a 
year  ago,  partly  because  of  a  falling-off  in 
their  business,  partly  as  a  result  of  John’s 
personal  demeanour  lately.  It  had  always 
been  John’s  weakness  to  pose  as  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  as  long  as  they  thought  him  so, 
his  employers  gladly  bore  with  this  trait, 
but  when  it  appeared  to  them  that  he  was 
no  longer  so  skilful  as  of  old  in  the  hunt 
for  orders,  they  grew  disposed  to  resent  his 
loftiness  as  mere  impudence.  The  busi¬ 
ness,  they  remarked,  stood  in  need  of  a 
decided  impulse,  and  Mr.  Jupp,  it  seemed 
to  them,  had  begun  to  exhibit  laxity.  One 
of  them  suspected  underhand  dealing  ; 
somebody  had  been  whispering  that  Jupp 
had  in  view  an  enterprise  of  his  own,  and 
that  he  might  already  be  estranging  the 
connections  of  the  house  in  his  own 
interests.  Briefly,  there  was  what  is  called 
a  “  rumpus,”  and  when  it  ended  in  Jupp’s 
announcing  that  their  engagement  might 
terminate  whenever  his  employers  chose, 
that  confirmed  them  in  their  suspicion. 
John  had  notice  to  take  himself  elsewhere 
at  an  early  date. 

‘r.T  Very  well.  It  was  now  his  business  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  Martha 
Pimm.  This  very  night  he  would  have 
it  out  with  her,  and  he  doubted  not  of 
success. 

The  little  shop  put  up  its  shutters  at 
ten.  Just  as  the  boy  employed  for  this 
purpose  had  finished  his  work,  Jupp 
pushed  open  the  door.  Martha  was 
behind  the  counter,  putting  things  in 
order  for  the  night.  She  looked  up  and 
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smiled,  but  not  at  all  in  her  wonted  way  ; 
rather  as  she  might  have  greeted  any 
strange  customer. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Jupp  ?  ” 

“  Hollo  !  What’s  the  matter?  ” 

“  Matter  ?  Nothing  that  I  know  of.” 

She  was  friendly,  but  distant.  After  a 
few  minutes’  idle  talk,  she  again  asked 
him  what  he  had  come  for. 

“Aunt  has  gone  to. bed,  and  I  want  to 
get  the  place  locked  up.” 

Speaking,  she  turned  off  one  jet  of  gas, 
and  lowered  another,  so  that  they  stood 
in  a  dim  light.  Jupp  leaned  to  her  across 
the  counter,  and  began  to  plead.  It  was 
singular  love-making  ;  the  man’s  voice, 
and  even  his  words,  strongly  suggested 
the  insistence  of  a  commercial  traveller 
who  is  representing  the  merits  of  some 
new  “line.”  Martha  interrupted  him. 

“Are  you  going  to  give  your  mother 
a  pound  a  week?”  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  good-humoured  interest. 

“  I  will  !  I  promise  you,  Martha.  Only 
let’s  settle  the  time  of  our  marriage, 
there’s  a  dear  girl.” 

“  Oh,  there’s  plenty  of  time  to  think  of 
that.” 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  thump  on 
the  counter,  and  began  to  speak  in  a 
thick,  angry  voice.  He  wouldn’t  be 
played  with  ;  she  had  as  good  as  promised 
to  marry  him  long  ago  ;  did  she  think  he 
was  to  be  fooled  in  this  way?  From 
Martha  came  a  sharp  reply  :  she  had 
never  hinted  in  word  or  look  that  she 
meant  to  marry  him  ;  who  was  he  to  talk 
to  her  like  this  ?  Let  him  go  and  behave 
decently  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
show  that  he  wasn’t  such  a  selfish  cur 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  then  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  ask  a  girl  to  marry  him. 
As  he  listened,  Jupp’s  face  became  livid. 

“  Look  ’ere  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  again 
thumping  the  counter.  “You’ve  gone 
too  far  to  draw  back.  You’ve  got  to 
marry  me  !  ” 

“  Who  ?  Me  ?  ”  cried  Martha.  “  Marry 
you  ?  A  man  as  comes  making  up  to  me 
just  when  he  hears  I’ve  had  money  left, 
and  before  that  thought  too  much  of 
himself  to  look  at  me  !  Not  me  indeed  !  ” 

Thwarted  passion  and  baffled  interests 
made  such  a  whirl  in  the  man’s  brain  that 
he  lost  all  control  of  himself.  When 
Martha  had  ceased  speaking,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  staring  her  in  the  face  with 
round,  idiotic  eyes ;  then  he  raised  his 
right  hand  and  dealt  her  a  ringing  box  on 
the  ear.  Martha  tottered  aside,  and  gave 
a  cry,  but  of  astonishment  rather  than  of 


pain  or  fright.  It  brought  Jupp  to  his 
senses  ;  terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  he 
turned  on  his  heels  and  bolted  into  the 
street.  The  door  stood  wide  open  behind 
him. 

On  the  morrow  he  carried  out  his  oft- 
repeated  threat,  and  took  lodgings  in 
another  part  of  London.  From  that  day 
Mrs.  Jupp  and  Ada  saw  nothing  of  him 
for  many  months,  and  of  course  received 
no  more  of  his  bounty.  After  waiting  in 
vain  for  a  visit  from  Martha  Pimm,  Ada 
went  to  see  the  girl.  Martha  was  quite 
herself,  but  professed  that  she  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Jupp.  She  came 
no  more  to  her  friend’s  house,  and  before 
very  long  her  aunt  removed  from  the 
little  shop  to  one  much  larger  in  Brixton 
Road,  where  Martha  took  the  tobacconist 
business  seriously  in  hand,  and  to  all 
appearances  it  throve. 

When  something  like  a  year  had  passed 
Martha  Pimm  and  Ada  Jupp  met  by 
chance  on  a  Bank  holiday  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Martha  was  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  little  cousins,  and  had  a  look 
of  frank  enjoyment ;  Ada  was  walking 
about  alone,  looked  rather  cheerless,  and 
wore  the  dress  which  her  brother  had  so 
reluctantly  purchased  for  her  more  than 
twelve  months  ago.  They  approached  each 
other,  and  talked.  Martha  was  just 
going  to  get  seats  for  the  afternoon 
concert  ;  she  made  the  lonely  girl  join 
her.  Subsequently  she  took  her  and  the 
children  to  have  tea,  not  a  “  ninepenny,” 
but  a  really  festive  meal  at  the  exclusive 
tables.  And  here,  bending  forward,  she 
asked  with  a  smile  what  had  become  of 
John. 

“He’s  been  married  about  three 
months,”  Ada  replied. 

“  Who  to  ?  ”  the  other  inquired,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

“  A  publican’s  widow.  She  had  money 
— of  course.  And  he’s  gone  into  the 
public  line  with  her.  The  ’ouse  is  at 
’Ammersmith.” 

Martha  relieved  her  feelings  in  a  laugh 
of  the  most  undeniable  mirthfulness. 

“Is  he  Jappy  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  We  never  see  nothing 
of  him.” 

But  in  due  time  Martha  had  an  answer 
to  her  inquiry  ;  she  came  upon  it  in  a 
newspaper,  of  date  some  half  a  year  sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  Bank  holiday.  Here  she 
read  of  one  John  Jupp,  publican,  who  had 
answered  a  summons  to  the  police-court, 
where  he  was  charged  with  certain  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  conduct  of  this  business. 
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chiefly  the  permission  of  gambling  on  the  above  the  shop.  Seedily  habited,  and  with 
premises.  The  case  was  amusing ;  it  a  face  which  made  suggestion  of  fresh 

gave  scope  to  the  reporter’s  humour.  assaults  from  his  vigorous  spouse,  John 

Mr.  Jupp  appeared  before  the  magistrates  moved  humbly  forward, 
with  a  very  black  black-eye,  interrogated  “  Miss  Pimm,”  he  began,  stopping  at  a 
as  to  which,  he  made  known  that  it  was  few  paces  from  her,  “  I  am  leavin°- 
bestowed  upon 
him  by  his 

wife,  with  | 

whom  he  lived 
in  anything  but 
ideal  felicity. 

Mrs.  Jupp,  he 
asserted,  was 
no  better  than 
a  “she  de¬ 
mon  ” ;  to  her 
he  attributed 
all  the  ill  re- 
port  which  had 
gathered  about 
his  house. 

Whereupon 
from  another 
part  of  the 
court  t  h  e  re 
sounded  a 
fierce  shout,  or 
rather  yell  ;  it 
came  from  the 
lady  in  ques- 
t  i  o  n ;  she 
shrieked  me¬ 
naces  at  her  husband,  and 
quietness  could  only  be  re¬ 
stored  by  her  forcible  removal.  « 

In  the  end,  Mr.  John  Jupp 
found  himself  mulcted  in  a 
heavy  fine,  and  retired  discon¬ 
solate. 

Having  read  this  bit  of 
drama,  Martha  Pimm  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks. 

Two  months  later,  on  a 
dreary  November  morning, 
she  received  at  her  shop  in 
Brixton  a  letter  of  which  the 
signature  greatly  surprised 
her.  John  Jupp  wrote  to  ask 
if  she  would  grant  him  an  in¬ 
terview.  He  wished  particu¬ 
larly  to  see  her  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  he  remained 
hers  very  faithfully.  The  address  he  ap¬ 
pended  was  other  than  that  of  the 
house  at  Hammersmith.  Martha  at  once 
wrote  a  reply,  inviting  him  to  come  that 
very  evening. 

And  he  came  about  eight  o’clock. 

Martha  received  him  in  a  sitting-room 


1.. 


. 


‘  WITH  THAT  AND  THE  TEN  SHILLINGS  YOU’VE  JUST  STOLEN 
YOU  OUGHT  TO  MAKE  A  NICE  START,  DON’T  YOU  THINK?” 


London,  and  I  wish  before  I  go  to  ask 
your  pardon  for — for  something  I  did  a 
long  time  ago.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  Mr.  Jupp,  do  you?” 
Martha  replied,  checking  herself  from 


laughter. 


Yes.  In  earnest  I  do.  I 
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have  come  long  ago,  but  I  was  ashamed, 
and  that’s  the  truth.  Pm  leaving  London 
— I’ve  got  a  little  place  in  the  Midlands, 
in  fact,  though  I  don’t  care  to  mention 
where  it  is,  not  even  to  you.  And  I  want 
to  hear  as  you’ve  forgiven  me.” 

“  And  what  good  ’ll  it  do  you,  Mr. 
Jupp?” 

Standing,  he  entered  upon  a  narrative 
of  his  matrimonial  experiences.  It  lasted 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  listener 
enjoyed  herself  as  ata  play  ;  but  she  did  not 
laugh.  When  he  was  silent  she  said  that 
he  hadn’t  behaved  to  her  exactly  like  a 
gentleman,  but  that  she  too  had  something 
with  which  to  reproach  herself ;  she  par¬ 
doned  him  freely,  and  wished  him  better 
luck. 

But  John  still  kept  his  position. 

“Anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Mr. 

Jupp?” 

“  Only  this,  Miss  Pimm.  At  my  age  of 
one-and-thirty  I  am  a  broken  and  a  penni¬ 
less  man.  I’m  going  away  to  ’ide  my 
'ead.  You’ve  been  doing  well,  and  I’m 
glad  to  see  it.  What  I  want  to  ask  is — 
could  you  find  it  in  your  ’art  to  offer  me  a 
little  help  ?  ” 

Martha  looked  at  him  for  full  a  minute, 
during  which  he  kept  his  eyes  down. 
Then  she  felt  in  her  pocket  and  produced 
a  purse. 

“  How  much  did  you  think  of  asking  ?  ” 
she  inquired  gravely,  but  with  a  curious 
hint  of  mirth  about  her  twitching  mouth. 

“  Oh  !  his  note  was  joyful — “I 
leave  that  to 
you,  Miss  Pimm. 

I  never  thought 
I  should  come  to 
this - ” 

“  Would  ten 
pounds  be  any 
use  ?  ” 

“  T— ten?”  He 
had  not  hoped  for 
so  much,  and  con¬ 
sequently  felt  ag¬ 
grieved  that  it  was 
not  more.  “  Oh, 
thank  you  !  I 
think  ten  pounds 
would  give  me  a 
nice  little  start. 

You  see,  Miss 
Pimm,  I  haven’t 
a  penny  of  my 
own.  The  house 
is  my  wife’s — all 
the  money  is  hers. 

I’ve  had  to  save 


myself  from  her  with  just  what  I  stand 
up  in - ” 

“All  right.  Wait  a  minute  while  I  go 
down  stairs.” 

Martha  had  been  examining  the  contents 
of  her  purse  ;  she  now  hurriedly  put  back 
the  coins,  and  in  doing  so  allowed  half  a 
sovereign  to  fall  to  the  floor.  It  fell  noise¬ 
lessly  upon  the  carpet  but  not  unobserved 
by  Mr.  Jupp’s  eye.  His  head  was  perked 
forward  ;  he  seemed  about  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  accident ;  but  as  Martha  walked 
away  in  seeming  unconsciousness  of  w’hat 
had  happened,  he  stood  still  and  spoke 
not  a  word. 

She  was  absent  five  minutes,  then  re¬ 
appeared  with  a  ten-pound  note  in  her 
hand.  Advancing  to  her  former  place 
she  looked  on  the  ground,  but  not  in  a 
way  to  excite  Jupp’s  attention.  He,  mean¬ 
while,  stood  just  where  she  had  left  him. 

“Well,  here’s  ten  pounds,”  she  said, 
eying  him  strangely,  severely. 

“  I  thank  you  with  all  my  ’art,  dear 
Miss  Pimm  !  ” 

“With  that,”  she  continued,  her  voice 
hardening,  “  and  the  ten  shillings  you've  just 
stolen ,  you  ought  to  make  a  nice  start, 
don’t  you  think  ?  ” 

He  staggered  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

“  Stolen — ten  shillings — what  d’you 
mean  ?  ” 

Martha  pointed  to  the  floor. 

“  I  saw  it  drop,  and  I  thought  I’d  try 
you.  I  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man 
you  really  were — understand  ?  I  shall 

give  you  the  ten 
pounds  all  the 
same.  I  wouldn’t 
have  given  a 
penny,  only  I’ve 
felt  that  I  made 
rather  a  fool  of  you 
once  —  you  re¬ 
member  ?  I  never 
felt  sorry  for  you, 
and  now  I  see  I 
was  right.  Just 
take  yourself  off, 
Mr.  Jupp,  before  I 
pay  you  back 
something  you 
once  gave  me, 
though  I  hadn’t 
asked  for  it !  ” 

And  he  turned 
and  slinked  away, 
in  his  fingers  the 
squeezed  bank¬ 
note,  in  his  pocket 
the  half-sovereign. 


By  M.  LAMBERT. 

With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE 
LAMBERT. 


WHO  does  not  know  that  dingy 
corner  in  fashionable  Kensington, 
with  its  quaint,  neglected-looking  Queen 
Anne  house  hiding  itself  behind  the  trees, 
adjoining  the  exquisite  little  church  of 
the  Carmelites,  designed  by  Pugin  eight- 
and-twenty  years  ago  ? 

We  enter  the  gateway,  pass  along  the 
garden  path,  mount  the  steps,  and  tug  at 
the  dangling  handle  of  the  stubborn-look¬ 
ing  bell  on  the  left  of  the  doorway. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  brown-habited, 
sandal-footed  lay  brother  we  step  into 
the  linoleum-covered  passage,  and  are 
ushered  past  the  parlours  reserved  for  the 
use  of  lady  visitors,  and  on  through  the 
heavy  cloister  door. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  go  through  the 
ante-choir,  leaving  the  library  on  the  right. 
A  few  well-worn  wooden  steps  leading 
out  of  the  old  monastery,  where  the 
Carmelites  took  up  their  residence  under 
the  priorship  of  Father  Herman  Cohen 
when  they  returned  to  England  at  the 
invitation  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  bring  us 
to  the  old  chapel  in  which  the  White 
Friars  re-established  their  altars  for  the 


first  time  since  the  Reformation.  Thence 
we  come  to  the  New  Priory,  a  stone 
building  with  white-washed  walls,  oak 
panelling,  and  parquet  flooring. 

Our  first  visit  is  to  a  typical  cell,  in 
which  it  is  the  Carmelite  rule  that  a  friar 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
contemplation. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  plank  on 
trestles,  three  blankets  and  a  brown 
serge  pillow,  a  chair,  a  table  on  which 
are  writing  materials,  a  bookshelf,  and  a 
wooden  cross.  In  a  recess  hangs  the 
Sunday  habit  and  a  not  always  very  new 
clerical  suit,  in  which  the  friar  takes  his 
occasional  walk  abroad. 

The  Carmelite  day  begins  at  4.45  A.M. 
At  5  o’clock  the  offices  of  Prime  and 
Tierce  are  recited  or  chanted,  followed  by 
an  hour’s  meditation. 

At  6.30  the  masses  begin.  On  Satur¬ 
day  the  first  Missa  Cantata  is  sung  in  the 
Teresian  mode — on  one  note  only  ;  but 
there  is  always  a  sweet  harmonium 
accompaniment  played  by  one  of  the 
Fathers  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

After  his  mass  each  friar  partakes  of 
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his  meagre  breakfast,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  ounces  of  bread  and  a  basin  of 
black  coffee,  varied  on  Sundays  and  feasts 
by  butter  and  milk. 

Then  all  return  to  their  cells  till  half¬ 
past  ten,  when  the  bell  again  calls  them 
to  choir  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  of 
Sext  and  None,  followed  by  prayers  and 
examination  of  con¬ 
science.  At  a  given 
sign — -a  rap  of  the 
knuckles  on  a  book 
or  the  floor — all 

kiss  the  ground  and 
rise  from  their 
knees,  reciting  the 
psalm  De  Profundis 
as  they  proceed  to 
the  refectory  for 
dinner. 

The  refectory  is 
a  fine  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  having 
large  windows  along 
one  side  looking 
out  on  to  the  gar¬ 
den.  Tables  are  ar¬ 
ranged  up  and  down 
the  sides,  and 
benches  for  the 
religious  to  sit  upon, 
back  to  the  wall, 
leaving  the  centre 
of  the  room  open. 


At  the  top  is  a  table  reserved  for  the 
Father  Prior  and  Sub-Prior,  with  a 
skull  placed  before  the  Superior  as  a 
memento  that  life  is  fleeting. 

By  the  time  the  last  verse  of  the  psalm 
has  been  said  the  monks  have  made  a 
profound  inclination  to  the  cross,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  face  to  face,  for  grace. 

After  some  prayers  Jube  Domine 
benedicere  is  chanted  by  a  novice,  and 
the  President  or  Hebdomadary  having 
given  the  desired  benediction,  each  goes 
to  his  place  at  table.  A  reader  advances 
to  the  rostrum  in  the  bay  window.  The 
Prior  raps  the  table  with  his  knife  and 
the  reading  begins  from  some  spiritual 
book,  such  as  the  Imitation ,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  life  of  some  saint,  or 
from  a  volume  of  church  history. 

In  a  few  minutes  each  religious  has 
unfolded  from  his  napkin  his  knife, 
wooden  spoon,  and  fork,  and  kissed  the 
portion  of  bread  allotted  to  him  ;  while 
the  servers  with  their  scapulars  tucked 
conveniently  into  their  girdles  bring  the 
viands  from  the  kitchen  on  wooden  trays. 
Except  for  the  voice  of  the  reader 
silence  is  strictly  observed  in  refectory. 
The  menu  of  an  ordinary  dinner  con¬ 
sists  of  a  portion  of  soup  in  a  common 
yellow  earthenware  basin,  fish,  vege¬ 
tables,  a  little  fruit,  and  a  two-handled 
mug  of  beer  or  a  little  light  claret.  Meat 
is  only  allowed  to  the  invalids,  who  are 
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banished  from  the  common  table,  and 
take  their  meals  alone  at  a  place  reserved 
for  them  at  the  lower  end  of  the  refec¬ 
tory. 

The  repast  being-  ended  grace  is  again 
said,  and  after  the  ringingof  the  Angelus, 
and  a  prayer  the  mid-day  recreation 
commences. 

The  Fathers  file  to  the  recreation-room 
adjoining  the  refectory,  the  novices  retire 
to  the  noviciate  with  their  Father  master, 
or  if  fine  all  go  into  the  garden — except 
those  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  wash  the 
plates  and  dishes  and  serve  the  crowd  of 
hungry  men,  who  may  be  seen  waiting  at 
the  monastery  door  in  Pitt-street,  where 
soup  is  distributed  all  the  year  round. 

On  great  feasts  only  do  the  Fathers  and 
novices  take  recreation  together.  Some 
indulge  in  music,  some  in  chess  and  other 
games,  which  are  brought  abruptly  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  an  hour  by  the  clang¬ 
ing  of  the  bell,  when  all  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  and  go  off  to  their  cells  till  the 
next  canonical  office. 

After  an  hour’s  rest  the  bell-ringer  for 
the  week  knocks  at  the  door  of  each  cell 
to  warn  its  occupant  that  vesper-time  is 
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near,  and  when  the  bell  has  rung,  all 
being  assembled,  the  cantor  intones  the 
psalm  Miserere  which  is  said  alternately 
until  they  arrive  at  the  choir.  At  a  given 
signal  all  prostrate  themselves  and  kiss 
the  ground.  Vespers  are  then  recited  or 
sung  according  to  the  feast. 

After  their  duties  in  the  church  or  choir 
the  Fathers  retire  to  the  solitude  of  their 
cells,  where  they  await  a  summons  to  a 
sick  bed  or  the  confessional,  or  employ 
themselves  with  reading.  Some  of  an 
artistic  turn  of  mind  do  a  little  oil  paint¬ 
ing.  The  narrow  limits  of  the  cell  studio 
may  be  better -imagined  than  described, 
since  one  friar  artist  is  also  a  violin 
player,  and  clever  mathematician. 

The  novices  are  constantly  under  the 
jealous  eye  of  their  Father  master,  and  the 
key  of  the  noviciate  gate  is  always  turned 
against  intruders,  no  one  being  allowed 
to  enter  its  precincts  without  special  per¬ 
mission  from  him.  They  have  their  own 
oratory  and  altar,  where  mass  is  said  daily 
by  the  Father  master,  and  where  they 
assemble  at  certain  times  during  the  day 
to  recite  the  special  prayers  appointed  for 
them.  For  the  rest,  they  remain  in 
their  cells  occupied  with  their  studies 
until  they  are  called  to  conference,  in¬ 
struction,  or  labour.  At  every  hour 


ringing  the  belt, 

Y  Y 
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during  the  day  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pulsator,  or  bell-ringer,  to  shake  a  pair 
of  wooden  tablets,  to  remind  the  novices 
that  they  are  another  hour  nearer  eternity, 
and,  kneeling,  they  offer  a  short  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  that  they  have  been  spared 
so  long. 

At  a  quarter  to  five  the  tablets  are 
shaken  three  separate  times  to  warn  all 


RECREATION. 


that  it  is  nearly  time  for  meditation,  and 
to  prepare  for  it  by  special  reading. 

Having  well  studied  the  points  for 
meditation  the  novices  go  in  silence  to 
their  oratory,  there  to  await  the  sound 
of  the  bell.  At  the  first  stroke  all  kiss 
the  ground  and  proceed  to  the  choir  re¬ 
citing  the  usual  psalm,  and  the  office  of 
Compline  is  said  either  before  or  after  "the 
meditation  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year. 


A  few  prayers  are  then  said,  and  all 
go  to  the  refectory,  reciting  another 
psalm,  to  take  collation  in  fasting  seasons, 
supper  at  other  times. 

After  the  repast  prayers  are  said  for 
benefactors,  then  they  return  to  choir 
again  reciting  the  Miserere  as  they  go,  for 
seven  or  eight  minutes’  examination  of 
conscience,  followed  by  night  prayers. 
After  night  prayers  the  bell  is  tolled  for  the 
faithful  departed,  and  the  De  Profundis  is 
recited  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
These  exercises  finished,  all  retire  to  their 
cells  in  silence  to  await  the  giving  out  of 
a  Latin  sentence,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 

of  serious 
thought  before 
going  to  bed, 
and  has  gene¬ 
rally  some  con¬ 
nection  with 
an  approaching 
feast. 

The  novices 
then  go  to  the 
Father  master 
for  his  bless¬ 
ing,  and  they 
retire  to  rest 
on  their  plank 
a  musician.  and  three  blan¬ 

kets.  At  ten 
minutes  to  twelve  the  night  pulsa- 
tor’s  bell  is  again  heard  in  the  no¬ 
viciate,  and  all  the  novices  quickly  rise 
and  strive  to  get  the  tablets  ;  the  one  who 
is  successful  kneels  down  and  chants 
with  full  voice  “  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Virgin  Mother.  To  Matins, 
brethren,  to  praise  the  Lord.”  He  then 
calls  all  the  rest  in  the  noviciate,  and 
when  ready  they  file  to  the  oratory.  In 
the  meantime  the  pulsator  has  called  the 
Fathers  and  rung  the  first  bell.  At  the 
clanging  of  the  second,  the  hooded  brown 
figures,  yet  again  reciting  the  Miserere 
file  to  choir  in  the  chill  midnight,  to  say 
or  sing  Matins  and  Lauds.  The  Hours 
being  finished  a  short  meditation  is  made, 
and  all  retire  once  more  to  the  plank  and 
try  to  snatch  a  little  sleep  before  the  4.40 
bell  calls  them  to  the  beginning  of 
another  monotonous  round  of  duties. 
Thus  is  one  day  and  night  filled  in. 

Apart  from  the  unquestioning  obedience, 
great  courtesy  and  respect  is  exercised 
towards  the  Father  Prior.  A  novice  or 
lay  brother  makes  a  request,  or  gives  a 
message  on  his  knees,  remaining  in  thal 
position  until  he  receives  a  sign  to  rise, 
and  kisses  the  Superior’s  scapular  wher 


he  takes  his  leave.  The  same  custom  is 
observed  by  the  Fathers  when  they  go  to 
the  Prior  for  his  blessing  before  starting 
from  the  house  for  a  walk,  or  on  business 
outside  the  cloister. 

:  The  dress  of  the  White  Friar  consists  of 
'the  ordinary  brown  habit,  confined  at  the 
I  waist  by  a  long  leathern  belt,  to  which  a 
six  decade  rosaty  of  large  brown  wooden 
l,oeads,  a  plain  cross,  and  generally  a 
medal  is  attached.  A  novice’s  rosary  is 
Lnome-made  and  smaller,  composed  of 
5  Eastern  berries  threaded  on  string.  The 

(scapular,  a  long  straight  garment  about 
Fifteen  inches  wide,  hanging  from  the 
shoulders  before  and  behind,  is  the  subject 
of  much  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  the  order. 
Over  this  a  brown  capuce,  or  hood. 
3n  the  point  of  a  novice’s  capuce  is  sewn 
a  tongue-shaped  piece  of  cloth,  emble¬ 
matic  of  the  silence  he  has  pledged  himself 
,to  observe.  This  strip  of  cloth  is  the 
cause  of  occasional  humiliation,  when  the 
novice  has  spoken  without  permission, 
ind  the  Father  master  has  pointed 
silently  to  the  distinctive  appendage. 

The  professed  Friars  have  a  large 
wooden  and  brass  pectoral  crucifix,  and 
nil  wear  the  sandals  which  distinguish 
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the  observants  of  the 
primitive  and  Teresian  rule 
from  the  Grand  or  Mitigated 
Order  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Over  all,  on  fast  days,  a 
wide  creamy  cloak  is  worn, 
falling  in  long  picturesque 
folds,  giving  great  beauty 
and  serenity  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  choir  fratres. 
The  lay  brothers  have  no 
capuce,  and  their  cloak  is 
of  brown  serge  like  the  rest 
of  the  habit. 

In  the  robery,  the  tailor 
brother  cuts  out,  patches, 
and  mends  for  the  commu¬ 
nity.  All  the  habits  are 
made  after  a  set  pattern, 
the  dimensions  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  constitutions  ; 
so  that  a  Friar’s  cloak  of 
to-day  would  tally  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  shape  with  one 
three  hundred  years  old. 

The  ceremonies  connected 
with  “  the  visitation  of  the 
Bambi?io ,”  which  begins  some 
days  before  Christmas,  is 
one  of  special  Carmelite 
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interest.  A  small  figure  of  the  Divine 
Child  is  entertained  by  each  monk  in  his 
cell  for  a  day  ;  and  in  His  honour  the 
host  Friar  remains  in  retreat  during  that 
time,  taking  his  meals  alone  there  and 
sacrificing  his  recreation. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  Bambino  is  the 
guest  of  the  Prior,  and  at  midnight, 
vested  in  cotta  and  cope,  he  carries  it  in 
procession,  preceded  by  acolytes  bearing 
the  crucifix  and  candles,  the  white-cloaked 
community  chanting  and  carrying  lighted 
tapers  along  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  monastery. 

As  he  approaches  the 
door  of  each  cell  the 
occupier,  leaving  his 
place  in  the  procession, 
kneels  on  the  threshold 
and  salutes  the  extended 
image  of  the  Holy 
Child. 

All  then  file  into  the 
church,  chanting  a 
psalm,  passing  along 
the  side  aisle  until  they 
come  to  the  crib  already 
prepared  for  its  recep¬ 
tion. 

Here  the  Magnificat 
is  sung  in  Gregorian 
chant,  cantors  and 
!  monks  alternately,  and 
after  some  short  pray¬ 
ers  the  community  re¬ 
turns  to  the  choir  to  sing 
Christmas  matins  which 
precede  the  midnight 
1  mass. 

At  Prime  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  when  the 
Martyrology  is  to  be 
sung,  the  Prior,  vested 
in  cotta  and  violet  cope, 
preceded  by  thurifer 
and  acolytes,  proceeds 
to  a  temporary  altar  in 
the  choir  on  which  a 
veiled  image  of  the  Holy  Child  rests,  sut- 
rounded  by  flowers  and  candles.  He 
announces  in  Gregorian  chant  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
!  years  from  the  deluge  to  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

Immediately  he  begins  to  proclaim  the 
birth  of  Christ  the  whole  community 
prostrates  itself,  and  the  thurifer  un¬ 
covers  the  little  statue.  When  Prime 
and  the  sermon  which  follows  are  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Friars  salute  each  other,  kneel¬ 
ing,  with  the  kiss  of  peace  and  express 
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mutual  wishes  for  “  a  happy,  holy  feast.” 
This  Bambino  is  taken  with  all  reverence 
from  choir  to  refectory  and  recreation 
during  the  octave  of  Christmas  as  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  the  holy  season. 

Few  more  beautiful  traditions  exist 
which  seem  so  intimately  connected  with 
monastic  life  in  olden  time  than  “the 
election  of  the  Innocent  Prior,”  a  custom 
universal  in  religious  houses  of  to-day. 

On  the  evening  of  the. Vigil  of  Holy 
Innocents  the  whole  community  as¬ 
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sembles  in  chapter,  all  having  a  voice  in 
the  election,  though  by  common  consent 
only  the  novices  have  an  active  voice. 
Two  secretaries  are  duly  appointed,  and 
then  the  suffrages  commence.  If  one 
gets  an  overwhelming  majority  he  is  ipso 
facto  elected,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  prior 
is  chosen  without  a  tussle  or  resort  to  the 
chalices.  It  is  the  ordinary  voting  by 
ballot,  so  needs  no  explanation.  .  Aftei 
the  first  count  all  see  in  which  direction 
it  is  wise  to  vote.  By  this  means  a  prior 
is  soon  elected  and  installed  in  his  office 
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by  the  reigning  Superior.  He  is  addressed 
for  the  following  twenty-four  hours  as 
Revd.  Father  Prior. 

Be  he  lay  or  choir  brother,  his  authority 
extends  to  all  permissions,  provided  he 
does  not  affect  the  order  of  government 
for  longer  than  his  term  ;  by  this  means 
he  cannot  arrange  anything  which  might 
influence  the  observance  of  the  day  after 
his  priorship. 

After  his  election  a  sub-prior  is  chosen 
by  him,  sometimes  by  united  acclamation 
and  sometimes  by  notation  ;  with  the 
same  limits  he  takes  the  authority  of  the 
Master  of  Novices.  After  him  other 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Prior — cook, 
refectorian,  procurator,  porter,  &c. 
More  delicacy  is  shown  in  this  election 
than  may  appear  at  first  sight ;  it  depends 
upon  a  capable  prior  and  sub-prior  to 
provide  a  thorough  feast,  and  unrelaxing 
festivity,  for  the  duration  of  office,  which 
is  generally  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
distribution  of  little  presents  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  event. 


Great  courtesy  is  shown  to  the  ex-prior, 
and  nothing  serious  is  done  without  his 
knowledge,  yet  the  community  demand 
all  from  the  prior-elect,  and  he  is  under 
a  bad  star  if  he  does  not  satisfy  them. 
“  Of  all  the  lessons  of  a  novice,”  writes 
an  old  Friar,  “this  is  the  most  practical — 
Sic  tratisit  gloria  mundi.  To-day  he  is 
head  of  the  community,  to-morrow  he  is 
nothing.” 

Perhaps  of  all  their  ceremonies  there  is 
none  so  peculiarly  Carmelite  and  intrin¬ 
sically  monastic  as  the  singing  of  the 
“  Salve,  Regina  ”  (Hail,  Holy  Queen)  just 
before  the  evening  Angelus  on  Saturdays, 
each  Friar  wearing  his  white  cloak,  holding 
a  lighted  taper,  and  standing  face  to  face 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  lady  chapel.  The 
singing  of  the  trained  choir  of  male 
voices  and  the  orchestral  music  at  the 
Sunday  services  and  on  high  festivals 
has  been  celebrated  since  the  opening  of 
the  church,  and  is  probably  the  best 
religious  recital  to  be  heard  in  London. 
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By  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 


IT  is  perhaps  hardly  safe  for  a  mere 
male  to  write  on  this  subject.  Once 
a  pleasure,  it  is  now  a  danger,  for  a  man 
to  express  a  candid  opinion  on  woman. 
Mr.  Besant,  I  see,  is  in  for  squalls  for  a 
like  piece  of  temerity.  He  dared  to  tell 
an  interviewer  that  he  didn’t  believe  in  the 
intellectual  equality  of  woman  with  man, 
and,  consequently,  the  woman’s  paper  in 
which  this  wicked  confession  appeared  has 
an  ominous  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  next  week  there  will  be  a  number  of 
answers  to  Mr.  Besant— from  those  who 
believe  in  the  intellectual  equality  of 
woman  with  man  !  Poor  Mr.  Besant !  he 
will  be  wise,  I  think,  to  capitulate  at  once, 
and  allow  woman  not  merely  the  equality 
she  mentions,  but  the  superiority  she 
really  claims.  With  a  sense  of  humour 
one  can  forego  much  :  and,  though 
woman  is  undoubtedly  adding  humour  to 
her  armoury,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
her  humour  equals  that  of  the  Gentile  race 
that  has  produced  a  Cervantes,  a  Sterne, 
a  Fielding,  a  Lamb,  a  Thackeray,  a 
Dickens,  and  a  George  Meredith.  Is 
there  a  single  book  in  existence  written  by 
a  woman  over  which  the  world  has  shaken 
its  sides  ? 

But  the  question  before  us  is  not  of 
woman’s  humour,  but  of  woman’s  poetry. 
The  very  distinction  is,  I  fear,  dangerous. 
It  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  he-poetry  and  she- 
poetry.  We  are  often  told  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  man-poet  and  woman- 
poet  is  purely  arbitrary,  that  the  poet, 
male  or  female,  is  a  tertium  quid ,  a  sort  of 
intellectual  hermaphrodite.  Mr.  Patmore 
has  said  that  “  Keats  and  Shelley  in  their 
best  works  were  wholly  feminine,”  but  he 
none  the  less  denies  the  great  literary 
quality  of  distinction  to  all,  save  one  happy 
woman,  Mrs.  Meynell.  The  femininity  of 
great  masculine  poets  was,  he  explains, 
something  different,  at  least  in  degree, 
from  that  of  even  the  greatest  woman- 
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poet.  The  feminine  factor  in  them — “  is 
goddess.”  “They  were  merely  ex¬ 
ponents  of  sensitive  beauty  ;  but  into  this 
they  had  such  an  insight,  and  with  it  such 
a  power  of  self-identification,  as  no  woman 
has  ever  approached.”  Mr.  Patmore  is, 
we  know,  one  of  those  “  people,”  despised 
of  Mr.  John  Morley  “who  persist  in 
thinking  of  man  and  woman  as  two 
different  species,”  and  make  epigrams  at 
the  expense  of  “the  sex”  beginning  with 
the  fatal  words,  Les femmes.”  Humanity, 
according  to  more  up-to-date  people, 
might  be  imaged  as  a  great  pan-mug¬ 
ful  of  dough,  which  the  Demiurgus 
turns  into  currant  buns.  All  the  buns 
are  made  of  exactly  the  same  ingredients, 
but  into  some  he  mingles  a  majority  of 
currants,  and  these  we  call  women.  The 
masculine  and  feminine  are  ingredients 
alike  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  destines  one  to  petticoats  and 
the  other  to  trousers  is  not  really 
essential,  but  a  sort  of  arbitrary  lopsided¬ 
ness  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 
Had  not  the  hand  of  the  potter  shaken  we 
had  all  been  alike  as  two  peas,  and  such 
improper  writers  as  Boccaccio  could  have 
had  no  raison  detre.  However,  thanks  be 
to  the  palsy  of  the  potter,  there  has  up 
till  late  years  been  a  recognised  distinction 
between  man  and  woman.  It  is  likely 
that  a  very  few  years  will  see  it  swept 
away  with  other  class  distinctions  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it, 
however  minded  one  is  to  do  so.  For  the 
present,  if  we  speak  of  a  colonel,  or  a 
solicitor,  or  a  bicyclist,  we  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  state  the  sex  of  the  said 
colonel,  solicitor,  or  bicyclist  ;  though  the 
last-named,  of  course,  must  soon  be 
accepted  as  a  bi-sexual  denomination.  It 
you  speak  casually  of  being  run  over  by  a 
bicyclist,  without  specially  referring  to 
sex,  you  are  understood  to  refer  to  a  male, 
as  the  world  has  not  yet  sufficiently  taken 
the  lady-bicyclist  for  granted  to  dispense 
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with  her  prefix.  Similarly  in  the  case  of 
lady-poets.  The  world  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  its  poetry  written  by  men, 
and  it  cannot  yet  quite  get  over  its  surprise 
at  discovering  that  woman  can  write 
poetry  too.  The  surprise  is  fast  dying 
out.  The  barbarous  word  “poetess”  is 
seldom  employed  by  any  one  with  a  literary 
character  to  lose,  but  still  apparently  there 
remains  sufficient  darkness  in  the  popular 
mind  to  make  some  sex  -  prefix  neces¬ 
sary.  Mr.  Miles  seems  to  have  felt  this 
when  he  shut  up  all  the  lady-poets  by 
themselves  in  one  volume  of  his  big 
anthology,  as  in  a  seraglio,  or  a  ritualistic 
church.  And  Mr.  Gosse,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  once  perpetrated  the  old-fashioned 
distinction  in  a  lecture  at  Cambridge. 
After  all,  there  is  really  nothing  to  offend 
the  feminine  susceptibilities  in  such  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
complimentary,  as  witnessing  the  praise¬ 
worthy  fact  of  woman’s  evolution  ?  With 
the  phenomenon  of  the  modern  woman  in 
evidence,  evolution  has  no  need  for  the 
missing  link.  Man,  for  the  present, 
seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  if  not  actually 
retrograde  ;  and  the  onward  movement 
of  the  world  to  be  embodied  in  woman. 
In  her  would  seem  to  have  definitely  com¬ 
menced  that  evolutionary  process  which, 
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according  to  the  enchanting  dream  of  a 
recent  scientist,  is  to  evolve  the  “homo” 
into  a  creature  whose  legs  are  of  no 
account,  poor  shrivelled  vestiges  of  once 
noble  calves  and  thighs,  and  whose  entire 
significance  will  be  a  noseless,  hairless 
head,  in  shape  and  size  like  an  idiot’s,  but 
which  the  scientist,  gloating  over  the  ugly 
duckling  of  his  imagination,  describes  as 
“  a  beautiful,  glittering,  hairless  dome.” 
A  sad  time  for  Gaiety  burlesque  !  And 
who  will  write  the  love-poetry  then  ? 
Certainly  not  the  men  !  But  seriously,  if 
we  except  Sappho,  the  woman-poet  is  a 
quite  recent  development.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  asked  “what  song  the 
sirens  sang,”  there  was  no  company  of 
accomplished  lady-poets  to  turn  to  for  a 
solution.  Learned  women  there  had  been, 
and  in  Lamb’s  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
there  was  indeed  a  contemporary  lady 
writing  much  better  poetry  than  those  who 
smile  at  Lamb’s  infatuation,  without 
reading  her  works,  are  aware  of.  But 
one  singer  does  not  make  a  choir,  and 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  woman- 
poet  is  practically  an  invention  of  the 
present  century.  Nor,  once  started,  has 
she  lost  any  time  in  developing.  One  has 
but  to  reflect  on  the  chasm  of  growth 
dividing,  say,  “L.  E.  L.,”  Eliza  Cook,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans,  from  Mrs.  Browning,  Miss 
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woman  much  later  than  in  man,  that  it  is 
not  traditional  in  her  blood  as  in  his. 
Often,  too,  it  is  a  woman’s  themes  that 
give  a  supposed  femininity  to  her  poetry. 
She  sings  maybe  of  babies.  “Ah,”  says  the 
critic,  “  the  maternal  instinct !  ”  Yet  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Patmore  have  sung  of 
children  every  whit  as  tenderly,  yes,  as 
maternally,  as  any  woman  ;  for  the 
maternal  and  paternal  instincts  are  one, 
an fond ,  as  one  has  only  to  come  across  a 
good  father  to  see.  What  usually  passes 
for  the  paternal  instinct  is  merely  the 
absence  of  it.  It  may  be  said  that  woman 
must  have  certain  experience  which  a  man 
can  never  know,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  who 
can  seriously  maintain  that  who  knows  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy,  or 
the  writings  of  the  more  advanced  women, 
such  as  the'  last  three  male  studies  in 
George  Egerton’s  Keynotes.  The  sexes 
grow  less  and  less  safe  from  each  other. 
Difference  of  sex  is  no  longer  an  infallible 
security.  Poetry,  let  us  once  more  insist, 
is  sexless.  Babies  do  not  make  it 
feminine,  or  soldiers  masculine.  If  women 
poets  are  'given  to  excessive  lyrism, 
sentimentalism,  positive  hysteria,  have 
there  not  been  men  poets,  and  famous 


Christina  Rossetti,  Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  or 
any  of  those  lesser  sisters  of  the  sacred 
well  who  make  vocal  these  spacious  days 
of  great  Victoria.  To  differentiate  a  type 
I  so  evidently  still  in  process  of  formation 
t  is,  it  seems  to  me,  wasted  pains.  But,  of 
course,  it  has  already  and  frequently  been 
done.  Given  a  woman  writer,  it  is 
I  always  a  simple  matter  to  demonstrate 
the  supposed  essential  womanliness  of  her 
work.  If  women-writers  were  all  exclu¬ 
sively  feminine,  such  demonstration  might 
be  conclusive,  but,  of  course,  in  proportion 
as  a  woman-writer  approaches  the  point 
of  being  a  great  writer,  she  unites  with 
her  impressionable,  receptive,  feminine 
qualities,  formative  qualities  essentially 
masculine.  There  is  no  sex  in  poetry. 
Poetry  is  not  to  be  divided  into  two 
.  kinds,  masculine  and  feminine.  It  may, 
it  is  true,  vary  in  its  admixture  of  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  elements,  but  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  poetry  of  men  as  well  as  to  that 
of  women.  The  qualities  which  one  has 
i  heard  attributed  to  the  poetry  of  women, 
an  excess  of  feeling  over  form,  a  lack  of 
I  authority  and  distinction,  are  merely  the 
characteristics  of  poetical  immaturity  in 
1  general,  not  of  woman’s  poetry  in  par¬ 
ticular.  They  simply  mean  that  the 
poetical  instinct  has  been  organised  in 
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ones,  subject  to  the  same  weaknesses  ? 
If  Mrs.  Browning  had  these  faults,  so  had 
Shelley.  And  to  turn  to  the  work  of  a 
lady,  who  is  perhaps  second  only  to  Mr. 
Swinburne  among  living  poets,  where  is 
the  eternal  feminine  in  the  best  poetry  of 
Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  as  poetry  pure  and 
simple  ?  Surely  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
to  some  of  her  songs  the  poetic  authority, 
finality,  distinction,  the  classical  qualities 
of  expression,  which  characterise  the  best 
poetical  work  of  men.  To  quote  Miss 
Rossetti  is  really  superfluous,  but  I  cannot 
resist  decorating  the  page  with  one  of  her 
love-songs  chosen  at  random,  “A  Birth¬ 
day  ”  : — 

“  My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot ; 

My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thickset  fruit 

My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 
That  paddles  in  a  halcyon  sea ; 

My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these 
Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

“  Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down  ; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes  ; 

Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes  ; 

Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleur-de-lys  ; 

Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 
Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me.” 

Here  it  is  not  only  the  feeling  that  cap¬ 
tivates  us  but  the  expression.  It  has  the 
indefinable  stamp  of  something  sung  once 
and  for  all,  built  to  music,  “  and  therefore 
built  for  ever.”  It  is,  need  one  say,  the 
same  stamp,  the  immortalising  touch,  be 
it  on  flower-like  lyric,  or  rock-hewn  epic  ; 
be  it  found  in  Herrick  or  Homer.  It  is 
curious  and  painful  to  mark  how  often 
the  many  great  qualities  of  certain  poets 
have  gone  to  waste  for  lack  of  this  one 
vital  gift,  for  lack  of  that  “arduous 
technique  whereby  every  phrase  becomes  a 
manifold  mystery  of  significance  and 
music.” 

Mr.  Patmore  coins  this  admirable 
sentence  a  propos  of  Mrs.  Meynell,  to 
whom,  as  we  have  said,  he  allows  the 
possession  of  “distinction.”  Yet,  much 
as  he  admires  Mrs.  Meynell’s  “  Renounce¬ 
ment,  ”  he  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
denies  it  to  that  famous  sonnet.  And 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Meynell  misses 
it  in  “  Renouncement,”  and  comes  near 
to  achieving  it  in  this  sonnet  to  a  daisy, 
is  a  helpful  illustration  as  to  what  this 
mysterious  distinction  is  : — 


“  Slight  as  thou  art,  thou  art  enough  to  hide, 
Like  all  created  things,  secrets  from  me, 
And  stand  a  barrier  to  eternity. 

And  I,  how  can  I  praise  thee  well  and  wide 
From  where  I  dwell  — upon  the  hither  side? 
Thou  little  veil  for  so  great  mystery, 

When  shall  I  penetrate  all  things  and  thee, 
And  then  look  back?  For  this  I  must  abide, 
Till  thou  shalt  grow  and  fold  and  be  unfurled 
Literally  between  me  and  the  world. 

Then  I  shall  drink  from  in  beneath  a  spring, 
And  from  a  poet’s  side  shall  read  his  book. 

O  daisy  mine,  what  will  it  be  to  look 

From  God’s  side  even  of  such  a  simple 
thing  ?” 

Yet  if  we  grant  “  distinction  ”  to  this  and 
deny  it  to  “  Renouncement,”  we  must,  I 
think,  admit  that  distinction  is  not  the  only 
quality  that  ensures  permanence  to  song  ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  future  when 
the  emotion  that  vibrates  through  that 
moving  sonnet  shall  make  its  appeal  in 
vain  : — 

“  But  when  sleep  comes  to  close  each  difficult 
day, 

When  night  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch 
I  keep, 

And  all  my  bonds  I  needs  must  loose  apart, 
Must  doff  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away, — 
With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the 
first  sleep 

I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart.” 

Surely  this  sestet  will  bear  the  impress  of 
the  moment,  “  the  moment  eternal,”  so 
long  as  there  is  a  posterity  of  lovers. 
Wrote  Sidney  long  ago  : — 

“  That  you  heard  was  but  a  mouse, 

Dumbe  Sleepe  holdeth  all  the  house : 

Yet  asleepe,  me  thinkes  they  say, 

Yong  fooles  take  time  while  they  may  ; 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  mee  : 

‘  No,  no,  no,  no,  my  Deare,  let  bee.’  ” 

And  still  to-day  the  verse  carries  with  it 
that  accent  of  intimate  confidence,  as 
though  it  was  but  whispered  in  our  ears 
for  the  first  time,  which  makes  fast 
friends  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  no 
matter  how  many  hundred  years  divide. 
Mrs.  Meynell’s  “Renouncement”  has 
for  me  this  imperishable,  this,  so  to  say, 
phonographic,  accent  of  a  living  voice. 

I  find  it,  too,  in  many  of  the  passionate 
verses  of  Mrs.  Bland,  who  till  recently 
has  followed  the  woman’s  fashion  of 
writing  as  a  man,  under  the  now  well- 
known  disguise  of  “  E.  Nesbit.”  Mrs. 
Bland  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
stinctive  of  our  living  woman-poets.  In 
the  frank  passion  of  her  love-poems  she 
reminds  one  of  “Violet  Fane,”  a  hand¬ 
some  edition  of  whose  poems  was  recently 
issued  by  Mr.  Nimmo.  But  with  a  great 
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emotional  impulse  she  combines  more 
literary  skill,  more  intellectual  grasp, 
and  a  broader  range  of  human  sympathy. 
Indeed,  a  certain  editor  has  quaintly 
described  the  spirit  of  her  work  as  ‘  ‘  almost 
socialistic  ”  1  Her  great  lyric  gift  tempts 
her,  one  fears,  to  write  too  fast.  She  has 
the  “  fatal  facility.”  She  does  not  keep 
her  conceptions  long  enough  in  soak. 
She  seldom  gives  us  the  loaded  authorita¬ 
tive  line.  But  if  she  lacks  “  art,”  she  has 
vitality  ;  and  some  of  her  love-songs,  and 
perhaps  especially  her  exquisitely  tender 
lullabies,  are  of  that  poetic  stuff  which,  to 
quote  Mr.  Stevenson,  “  delight  the  great 
heart  of  man.”  Mr.  Swinburne  himself 
has  not  surpassed  that  baby-song 
beginning  : — 

“  Oh,  baby,  baby,  baby  dear, 

We  lie  alone  together  here  ; 

The  snowy  gown  and  cap  and  sheet 
With  lavender  are  fresh  and  sweet ; 
Through  half-closed  blinds  the  roses  peer 
To  see  and  love  you,  baby  dear.” 

A  striking  parable  entitled  “  The  Mer¬ 
maid  ”  may  be  recalled  to  illustrate 
another  mood,  in  which  we  frequently  find 
Mrs.  Bland  : — 

I'  “  ‘  If  on  some  balmy  summer  night 

You  rowed  across  the  moon-path  white, 
And  saw  the  shining  sea  grow  fair 
With  silver  scales  and  golden  hair, 

What  would  you  do  ?  ’ 

‘  I  would  be  wise, 

And  shut  my  ears  and  shut  my  eyes 
Lest  I  should  leap  into  the  tide 
To  clasp  the  sea-maid  as  I  died  !’ 

“  ‘  But  if  she  charmed  you  till  you  gazed 
Deep  in  the  sea-green  eyes  she  raised, 
Would  you  not  lift  her  to  the  boat, 

Let  the  oars  drift,  and  moonwards  float  ? 


‘  No,  that  could  never,  never  be  ! 

For  sea-maids  die  who  leave  the  sea, 

And  no  sweet  maiden  knows  a  charm 
Could  make  me  work  her  any  harm  !  ’ 

‘  But  if  you  thus  were  strong  to  flee 
From  sweet  spells  woven  of  moon  and  sea, 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  would  reach, 
Without  one  backward  look,  the  beach?’ 

‘  I  might  look  back,  my  dear,  and  then 
Row  back  into  the  snare  again  : 

#  Or,  if  I  safely  got  away 

Regret  it  to  my  dying  day  !  ’  ” 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  work 
of  both,  if  Mrs.  Bland  and  Mrs.  Graham 
Tomson  were  to  collaborate,  as  two 
famous  ladies,' who  never  like  the  fact 
mentioned,  and  whose  married  names 
I  must  therefore  reluctantly  leave  the 
reader  to  guess,  have  done  with  such 
signal  result  of  powerful  and  beautiful 
work.  For  Mrs.  Tomson,  though  she  is 
far  from  lacking  it  altogether,  could  make 
good  use  of  Mrs.  Bland’s  superabundant 
vitality,  and  give  her  in  return  some  of 
her  more  careful  sense  of  form.  The 
favourite  motto  of  a  well-known  Evan¬ 
gelistic  sect  is  full  of  application  to  the 
needs  of  our  latter-day  poets— “  Blood  and 
Fire.”  How  it  may  be  in  regard  to 
religion  I  cannot  say,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  modern  poetry  is  lamentably 
lacking  in  those  two  important  elements. 
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Mrs.  Tomson  might  retort  that  blood  and 
fire  are  hardly  needed  to  sing  of  cats  and 
first  editions.  True  ;  but  if  Mrs.  Tomson 
might  be  described  as  a  Lang  among 
women,  if  she  mainly  represents  the 
cultured  interests,  there  are  times — and 
they  are  more  frequent  since  she  took 
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finds  in  the  simple  songs  of  Mrs.  Radtord. 
And  Mrs.  Radford  has  an  unfailing 
artistic  instinct  too.  Her  lyrics  are  so 
unconsciously  perfect  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  one  overlooking  their  per¬ 
fection. 

A  Light  Load  is  a  very  tiny  book  ot 


Mr.  Henley  for  master — when  she  strikes 
a  more  human  note,  notably  in  one  or 
two  charming  London  poems  ;  and  with 
a  little  more  “  blood  and  fire”  she  might 
do  notable  things. 

One  misses  from  her  work  that  im¬ 
mortalising  sincerity  of  accent  which  one 


sixty  odd  pages,  such  a  tiny  treasure  as 
is  the’’  Whisper  of  Mrs.  Frances  Wynne, 
whose  early  death  was  one  of  the  saddest 
things  that  happened  last  year,  and  to  whom 
Mrs.  Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson  has  lately 
paid  a  touching  tribute.  But  the  battle 
is  not  to  the  bulky,  and  it  is  the  meek,  we 
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know,  that  inherit  the  earth.  A  violet 
that  “  comes  off”  is  better  than  an  orchid 
that  is  a  failure  ;  and  a  sweeter  bunch  of 
violets  than  Mrs.  Radford’s  book  of  song 
has  never  been  gathered  in  any  spring. 
Mrs.  Radford  has  the  gift,  rare  in  woman, 
of  compression.  Here  is  a  quatrain 
which  has  more  poetry  in  it  than  in  the 
complete  poetical  works  of  one  or  two 
“popular”  poets  who,  as,  after  all,  they 
are  men  with  feelings,  mustbenameless  : — 

“  The  love  within  my  heart  for  thee 
Before  the  world  was  had  its  birth  ; 

It  is  the  part  God  gives  to  me 
Of  the  great  wisdom  of  the  earth.” 

And  who  is  going  to  beat  this  love-song  ? — 

“  If  I  were  in  the  valley-land, 

And  you  far  up  the  mountain  blue, 
Would  you  just  turn  and  wave  your  hand 
And  bid  me  strive  to  follow  you  ? 

“  If  I  were  in  the  tossing  sea, 

And  you  upon  the  quiet  shore, 

Would  you  send  out  your  help  to  me, 

And  bid  me  to  my  life  once  more  ? 

“  If  I  were  cast  from  Heaven’s  gate, 

And  you  within  so  glad  and  fair, 

I  know  you  would  come  forth  and  wait 
*  Beside  me,  love,  in  my  despair.” 

I  confess  that  I  envy  “The  Unknown 
Author  of  Obiter  Dicta”  chiefly  because 
he  has  a  place,  as  theme,  among  Mrs. 
Radford’s  fragrant  songs.  In  conjunction 
with  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley,  Mrs.  Radford 
has  recently  collaborated  on  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  recent  toy-books,  Songs 
for  Somebody ,  but  it  is  full  time  that  she 
made  us  another  gift  of  serious  song. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
admonished  certain  of  our  major-minor 
poets  that  great  themes  do  not  necessarily 
make  great  poems.  Mrs.  Webster  and 
Miss  Mathilde  Blind  might  not  unkindly 
be  reminded  of  this  dictum.  The  work  of 
both  suffers  from  that  sin  by  which  fell  the 
angels.  Mrs.  Webster  has  devoted  time 
in. ambitious  “  Portraits,”  in  the  manner 
of  “Aurora  Leigh,”  while  her  real  gift  lay 
in  singing  simple  “  English  Rispetti  ”  such 
■  as  this  : — - 

“  I  love  him,  and  I  love  him,  and  I  love  : 

Oh,  heart,  my  love  goes  welling  o’er  the 
brim. 

He  makes  my  light  more  than  the  sun  above, 
And  what  am  I  save  what  I  am  to  him  ? 

All  will,  all  hope,  I  have,  to  him  belong  ; 

Oh,  heart,  thou  art  too  small  for  love  so 
strong  : 

Oh,  heart,  grow  large,  grow  deeper  for  his 
sake  ; 

Oh,  love  him  better,  heart,  or  thou  wilt 
break.” 


Miss  Blind,  again,  is  a  literary  woman 
of  many  gifts.  She  is  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  poet,  but  in  “The  Ascent  of 
Man  ”  the  philosopher  is  predominant, 
and  to  find  the  poet  you  must  condescend 
to  certain  lyrics  and  sonnets  of  which, 
probably,  she  thinks  a  great  deal  less. 
The  same  applies  to  Miss  Hickey,  whom 
we  prefer  to  quote  in  little  songs  such  as 
this  “To  a  Poet  ”  : — 

“  If  song  is  born  of  sorrow 

We  grudge  you  not  your  pain  : 

Weep  your  salt  tears  to-morrow, 

But  sing  to  us  again. 

“  If  song  is  born  of  laughter, 

Laugh  with  us,  at  us,  too  ; 

But  sing,  sing  to  us  after, 

For  none  can  sing  like  you.” 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hamilton  King  has  prob¬ 
ably  treated  an  ambitious  theme  with 
most  mastery  in  her  celebration  of 
Mazzini  and  his  followers,  “  The  Dis¬ 
ciples.” 

Mrs.  Hinkson,  of  whom  I  made  men¬ 
tion  above,  has  just  been  reminding  us  of 
a  charming  lyrical  gift  (which  readers  of 
Shamrocks ,  and  her  first  volume,  Louise  de 
la  Valliere  and  other  Poems ,  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  likely  to  forget)  in  a  new  volume  of 
poems  bearing  the  delightful  title  of  Cuckoo 
Songs  (Mathews  and  Lane).  She  has  all 
the  Irish  good  qualities  :  that  Celtic  glam¬ 
our,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  of  late  ;  that 
winning  way  with  her,  like  the  immortal 
“  Father  O’  Flynn  ”  ;  that  naive  piety,  that 
insouciant  humour,  so  innocent  and  so  wise. 
No  one,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Yeats,  can  tell 
an  old  Irish  legend  with  more  convincing 
simplicity  of  belief.  It  is  perhaps  as 
hard  to  define  the  Irish  as  to  govern  them, 
but  who  could  mistake  the  accent  of  Mrs. 
Hinkson’s  “Gardener  Sage”  who  thus 
soliloquises  in  ragged  coat,  leaning  upon 
his  spade  : — 

“  Here  in  the  garden-bed, 

Hoeing  the  celery, 

Wonders  the  Lord  has  made 
Pass  ever  before  me.' 

I  saw  the  young  birds  build, 

And  swallows  come  and  go, 

And  summer  grow  and  gild. 

And  winter  die  in  snow.  .  .  . 

“  Now,  here’s  a  curious  thing  : 

Upon  the  first  of  March 
The  crow  goes  house-building 
In  the  elm  and  in  the  larch. 

And  be  it  shine  or  snow, 

Though  many  winds  carouse, 

That  day  the  artful  crow 
Begins  to  build  his  house. 
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“  But  then  — the  wonder’s  big  ! — 

If  Sunday  fell  that  day , 

Nor  straw ,  nor  scraw,  nor  twig , 

Till  Monday  would  he  lay. 

His  black  wings  to  his  side, 

He’d  drone  upon  his  perch, 

Subdued  and  holy-eyed 
As  though  he  were  at  church.” 

But  it  is  due  to  Mrs.  Hinkson’s  quaint 
humour  to  give  an  example  of  her  more 
serious  verse,  and,  short  as  my  space  is, 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  whole  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  haunting  ballad  or 
“  The  Sad  Mother  ” — -a  thing  to  slip 
within  one’s  copy  of  Brand : 

“  O  when  the  half-light  weaves 
Wild  shadows  on  the  floor, 

How  ghostly  come  the  withered  leaves 
Stealing  about  my  door  ! 

“  I  sit  and  hold  my  breath, 

Lone  in  the  lonely  house  ; 

Nought  breaks  the  silence  still  as  death, 
Only  a  creeping  mouse. 

“  The  patter  of  leaves  it  may  be, 

But  liker  patter  of  feet, 

The  small  feet  of  my  own  baby 
That  never  felt  the  heat. 
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“  The  small  feet  of  my  son, 

Cold  as  the  graveyard  sod  ; 

My  little,  dumb,  unchristened  one 
That  may  not  win  to  God. 

“  ‘  Come  in,  dear  babe/  I  cry, 

Opening  the  door  so  wide. 

The  leaves  go  stealing  softly  by ; 

How  dark  it  is  outside  ! 

“  And  though  I  kneel  and  pray 
Long  on  the  threshold-stone, 

The  little  feet  press  on  their  way, 

And  I  am  ever  alone.” 

Another  Irish  poet  who  has  recently 
attracted  attention  by  the  promise  of  her 
buoyant  verse  is  Miss  Dora  Sigerson. 
She  again  has  many  of  those  good  Celtic 
qualities,  but  she  writes  too  fluently,  is 
too  fond  of  those  long  swaying  metres 
which  are  so  fatally  easy  to  write  in.  She 
is  particularly  good  at  poems  with 
refrains,  such  as  that  which  rings  the 
changes  on 

“  ‘The  World  were  good  to  play  in/  said  the 
children, 

‘  But  for  the  tears.1  ” 

This  ballad  of  “The  Little  Brother” 
probably  presents  her  at  her  best  : — 

“  O  brother,  brother,  come  down  to  the  crags 
by  the  bay, 

Come  down  to  the  caves  where  I  play  ; 

For  oh  !  I  saw  on  the  rocks,  asleep, 

A  fair  mermaid,  and  the  slow  waves  creep 

To  bear  her  away,  away. 
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u  O  brother,  brother,  come  quick  till  you  laugh 
with  me, 

For  no  mermaid  so  fair  is  she, 

But  the  little  lass  that  I  saw  last  night 
(I  hid  in  the  shade,  you  stood  in  the  light) 

And  she  weeping  so  bitterly. 

“  O  brother,  brother,  I  watched  her  through  the 
day, 

Saw  her  hair  grow  jewelled'  with  spray  ; 

Once  her  cheek  was  brushed  by  a  gull’s 
wet  wing, 

And  a  finch  flew  down  on  her  hand  to  sing, 

And  was  not  afraid  to  stay. 

“  O  brother,  brother,  will  she  soon  awakened 
be  ? 

I  would  that  she  laugh  with  me. 

She  sleeps,  and  the  world  so  full  of  sound — 
She’s  so  deaf,  like  the  dead  that  are  under 
the  ground, 

That  I  laugh  and  laugh  to  see.” 

From  Mrs.  Hinkson  and  Miss  Sigerson 
to  Madame  Darmesteter  (Miss  A.  Mary  F. 
Robinson)  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  is 
to  pass  from  poets  whose  inspiration  is 
mainly  instinctive  to  poets  whose  inspira¬ 
tion  is  largely  the  outcome  of  culture. 
Yet  “literary”  poetry  has  its  own  un¬ 
deniable  charm,  especially  in  that  subtle 
aroma,  which  breathes  from  it  as  from 
certain  old-fashioned  flowers  reminiscent 
of  long  cultivation.  Madame  Darmes- 
teter’s  verse  is  “  rich  in  sweets  from 
every  muse’s  hive.”  Her  muse  tends  to 
grow  more  intellectual  and  less  sensuous, 
but  even  when  her  piping  takes  a  troubled 
sound  of  strenuous  modern  ills,  as  in  The 
New  Arcadia,  it  still  retains  that  Provencal 
sweetness  of  note  which  made  “A  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle  ”  an  appropriate  title  to 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most 
sought  after  of  any  recent  poet’s  first 
volumes.  Mrs.  Woods’  inspiration  is 
still  more  purely  intellectual  ;  but  mark 
how  she  is  able  to  make  a  scientific  pro¬ 
position  of  heredity  blossom  like  a  rose 
in  these  remarkable  lines,  which  form  the 
sestet  to  a  sonnet  entitled  “The  Earth 
Angel  ” 

“’Twas  out  of  time  thou  earnest  to  be  ours, 

And  dead  men  made  thee  in  the  darkling 
years, 

Thy  tenderness  they  bought  for  thee  with 
tears, 

Pity  with  pain  that  nothing  could  requite, 

And  all  thy  sweetness  springs  like  later  flowers 

Thick  on  the  field  of  some  forgotten  fight.” 

There  is  no  woman-writer  from  whom 
a  new  volume  of  verse  would  be  more 
welcome.  When  is  Mrs.  Woods’ 
“  Village  Tragedy  ”  going  to  receive  that 
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full  recognition  it  has  meekly  waited  for 
so  long  ? — while  booms  have  gone 
thundering  by.  But  fame,  or  at  any  rate 
notoriety,  knows  no  law.  One  cannot 
too  often  meditate  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  deep  unquiet  thought:  “Who 
knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known  ? 
or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable 
persons  forgot,  than  any  that  stand 
remembered  in  the  known  account  of 
time?”  Which  reminds  me  that  before  I 
make  an  end  it  is  my  duty  to  record  that 
I  have  found  in  the  unadvertised  poems 
of  three  ladies  bearing  respectively  the 
names  of*  H.  M-  Waithman,  Maud  Eger- 
ton  King,  and  Winifred  M.  Lucas,  poetry 
no  less  striking  than  in  the  volumes 
of  their  more  fortunate  sisters.  Miss 
Waithman,  especially,  shows  in  her 
ungainly,  ill-printed,  garishly  bound 
volume  of  Charybdis  (Eden,  Reming¬ 
ton  and  Co.)  an  almost  blood-curdling 
grip  of  certain  tragic  situations.  What 
fell  intensity  there  is  in  this,  her  title- 
poem  : 

“  She  sucketh  in  men’s  hearts  unto  her  own  ; 
She  draws  them  in  like  drawing  in  of 
breath  ; 

Her  very  life  indeed  their  very  death. 

She  is  Charybdis — and  they  drown !  they 
drown  ! 

“  The  strongest  swimmer  has  no  chance  with 
her  ; 

If  he  but  touch  the  circle  of  her  charm 
In  vain  he  seeks  to  flee  with  vague  alarm, 
Or  battles  with  the  strength  of  doomed 
despair. 

“  Mad  with  the  lust  of  conquest  and  of  power 
She  blinds  him  with  the  rush  of  blinding 
sprays, 

She  whirls  him  madly  in  the  whirling  maze  : 
A  moment’s  toy — the  triumph  of  an  hour  ! 

“  Then  having  worked  her  will  right  wilfully, 
And  he  is  lifeless,  buffeted,  undone, 

She  leaves  the  haggard  corpse  to  drift  alone, 
And  casts  the  bleached  bones  to  the  sullen 
sea.” 

“  The  strange  unsupple  weight  that 
makes  a  corpse  ”  is  another  of  Miss 
Waithman’s  cheerful  lines.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  artistic  flaws  in 
Charybdis,  but  all  the  same  it  has  in 
it  the  root  of  the  matter. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  about  these 
women-singers  as  a  body,  whom  we  have 
thus,  with  somewhat  too  scant  attention, 
passed  in  review  before  us  ?  How’  do 
they  compare  with  a  picked  company  of 
men-singers  one  might  mention  ?  Nay,  I 
leave  that  question  to  a  braver  critic  ! 


THE  ORDER  OF  RELEASE.— Sir  John  Millais. 
Reproduced  from  an  engraving  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Graves,  Pail  Mall. 


AFTER  a  wo¬ 
man  has  once  . 
met  the  Real  One, 
and  met  him  to  no 
purpose,  she  is  in 
danger  of  several 
things.  She  is  in 
danger  of  immedi¬ 
ately  accepting,  on 
the  rebound,  some 
man  with  whom  she 
is  not  in  the  least 
in  love  ;  she  is  in 

danger  of  a  deep  and  self-sacrificing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  poor  of  the  East-end,  which 
interest— subsequently  proving  evanescent 
— fends  to  make  the  poor  of  the  East-end 
somewhat  cynical  ;  she  is  in  danger  of 
showing  her  hand,  a  bitter  humiliation 
that,  however,  most  women  are  clever 
enough  to  avoid  ;  lastly,  she  is  in  danger 
of  a  prolonged  course  of  rather  wild 
flirtation.  It  was  the  last  of  these  dan¬ 
gers  into  which  I  fell.  Of  course  a 
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strong-minded  woman  would  avoid  all  the 
dangers  and  preserve  her  even,  normal 
condition.  But  I  thank  the  goodness  and 
the  grace  that  on  my  birth  have  smiled 
and  not  made  me  a  strong-minded  woman. 
The  merits  of  that  kind  are  disputed  ;  her 
hygienic  boots  are  hideously  obvious. 
Besides,  the  strong-minded  woman  is 
rarely  placed  in  such  a  predicament ; 
when  she  meets  the  Real  One,  she  mostly 
marries  him  mercilessly,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not. 

And  so  for  two  seasons  I  behaved 
rather  badly.  I  went  everywhere.  I 
believed  that  I  was  enjoying  it.  On  the 
night  that  I  heard  of  Gaston  Travers’s 
death  I  went  to  a  dance,  and  danced 
until  three  the  next  morning.  I  exceeded 
—wildly  and  improbably  exceeded — my 
dress-allowance.  I  looked  well  at  Henley, 
and  better  at  Ascot.  I  had  myself  photo¬ 
graphed  many  times.  I  was  painted  by  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  my  portrait  was  on  the  line  at  the 
New.  1  attracted  the  attention  of  a  most 


important  person¬ 
age.  I  became  the 
subject  of  one  or 
two  personal  para- 
graphs,  an  d — 
Heaven  forgive  my 
vulgarity  !  - —  rather 
liked  it  than  not. 
I  refused  old  Lord 
Rappary  on  his  own 
Berkeley  Square 
staircase.  His  habit 
of  universal  acqui¬ 
escence — which  has  made  that  wicked  and 
kindly  nobleman  a  by  word  —  was  illustrated 
on  this  occasion  even.  “No,  my  dear  lady? 
You  think  not?  Well,  I  won’t  deny  that 
you’re  right.  In  fact,  I’ll  go  so  far  as  to 
affirm  positively  that  you  are  right.  I 
have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  your 
judgment.  We  will  continue  to  be  friends 
— you  shall  be  a  sister  to  me.” 

He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  I 
own  that  I  looked  at  him  amusedly  and 
questioningly. 

“  Sister,  did  I  say  ?  ”  he  went  on.  “  I 
accept  your  unspoken  correction.  I  am 
always  wrong,  but  no  one  could  possibly 
be  more  glad  to  be  put  right.  I  will 
regard  you  as  a  mother — I  mean,  as  a 
daughter.  Never  was  at  all  strongon  re¬ 
lationships.  Merely  wanted  to  take  your 
hint  about  my  advanced  age  and  ap¬ 
proaching  decease,  and  so  on.” 

By  all  the  rules  of  the  game  Lord 
Rappary  ought  to  have  come  out  of  this 
interview  feeling  contemptible  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  universal  aquiescence,  I  fancy 
that  he  had  made  me  feel  worse  than  he 
did.  I  wished  that  I  had  not  made  that 
tacit  allusion  to  his  age.  These  people, 
who  are  not  such  fools  as  they  appear,  or 
as  they  are  reputed  to  be,  are  a  great 
nuisance  ;  they  cause  one  to  make 
mistakes.  At  any  rate  I  found  myself 
arguing  with  myself,  some  few  minutes 
later,  that  I  had  behaved  like  a  lady  ;  and 
it  is  horribly  bad  when  one  has  to  do  that. 
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I  did.  not  refuse  many  men,  in  spite  of  time  when  you  held,  say,  a  dozen  men  in 

my  thousand  flirtations.  I  rarely  allowed  the  hollow  of  a  pretty  hand,,  and  then 

it  to  go  so  far.  I  refused  enough  to  threw  them  away  ?  The  world  is  probably 

enable  me  to  keep  in  after  life  that  most  saying  that  you  have  lost  the  game  ;  you 


blessed  possession — a  good  conceit  of 
one’s  self. 

My  unmarried  sisters — you  who  more 
for  the  ways  of  luck  than  for  the  want  of 
charm  are  unmarried,  and  are  now  likely 
to  remain  so  ! — is  it  not  a  consolation  to 
you  to  recall  your  beautiful  moment — the 


can  bow  your  head  and  acquiesce  cheer¬ 
fully,  for  you  know  that  at  any  rate  you 
held  winning  cards  if  you  had  cared  to 
play  them. 

There  was  the  Hon.  Patrick  Delahay, 
since  gone,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  completely 
to  the  bad.  He  expatiated  to  me,  I 
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remember,  on  the  necessity  for  courage 
in  courtship,  with  too  soft  a  touch  of  the 
soft  accent  of  his  native  land  for  any 
printer  to  reproduce.  “  A  lover,”  he  told 
me,  in  a  poetical  moment,  “should  be 
like  a  deep-sea  diver,  ready  to  pluck  even 
from  the  cannon’s  mouth  the  fairest  pearl 
of  all,  thatit  may  wave  at  the  end  of  hisown 
dinner-table  and  point  him  upwards.”  I 
did  not  care  to  let  it  go  any  further  than 
that.  The  Hon.  Patrick  Delahay  subse¬ 
quently  married  his  mother’s  maid,  which 
was  bad.  It  was  also  inexplicable  ;  at  least 
he  wrote  me  letters  afterwards  (one  every 
three  months,  as  a  rule)  to  explain  it,  and 
in  spite  of  that  I  confess  that  I  never 
understood  it  or  answered  his  letters. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  did  very  much 
worse.  He  was  a  right  man  with  wrong 
impulses  ;  and  he  mostly  acted  on  the 
impulses.  When  he  went  under — scan¬ 
dalously — he  ceased  writing  to  me.  But 
I  have  now  taken  to  writing  to  him  ;  he 
has  replied  with  an  ashamed  letter,  thank¬ 
ing  me  and  asking  me  not  to  write  any 
more  ;  but  there  was  that  in  his  letter 
which  makes  me  go  on.  No  one  else 
writes  to  him  now — no,  not  even  the 
woman  who  was  his  mother’s  maid. 

There  was  young  Reddamore,  who  is 
not  only  on  ’Change,  but  never  seems  to 
be  quite  able  to  come  off  it.  There  was 
a  politician,  who  was  nothing  if  he  was 
not  polemical  ;  an  American,  who  was 
nothing  if  he  was  not  rich  ;  and  an  author, 
who  was  nothing  any  way.  There  was  a 
barrister,  who  always  gave  me  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  defending  me  on  a 
capital  charge.  There  were  crowds,  and 
it  is  no  great  loss  that  I  have  forgotten 
most  of  them. 

I  behaved,  as  I  have  said,  rather  badly. 
I  went  out — as  mamma  frequently  pointed 
out  to  me — far  too  much.  I  came  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  a  time  that  frightened  me. 

I  began  to  get  thinner  and  very  pale.  1 
could  not  sleep  at  nights,  and  took  to 
chloral.  My  chloral  was  discovered  and 
confiscated,  and  I  was  driven  off  to  Sir 
Peter.  We  know  him  well,  and  doctors 
are  privileged ;  but — even  with  these 
allowances — it  struck  me  that  he  was 
abominably  rude.  The  least  impertinent 
thing  he  said  was  that  I  was  dancing 
myself  to  death.  He  told  me  that  I  was 
to  go  north,  be  in  bed  by  ten,  and  up  at 
eight,  take  exercise — yes,  sea-bathing 
would  be  excellent — and  so  on.  There 
were  more  details,  and  there  was  a  pre¬ 
scription.  I  can  remember  the  curious 
twang  in  the  taste  of  that  tonic  still. 
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We  went  north,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  name  of  the  seaside  resort. 
Jimmy  and  Alice  came  to  see  us  for  a  few 
days.  Jimmy  told  me  that  I  was  but  a 
wreck  of  my  former  self — Jimmy  is  a  kind 
friend  to  decayed  phrases — and  thought 
that  it  would  exhilarate  me  if  I  were  to 
take  an  active  share  in  some  mission  work. 
I  explained  that  I  was  already  taking  a 
tonic.  Alice  said,  “Well,  you  have 
changed,  Cynnie.  No  one  would  know 
us  for  sisters  now.”  I  said,  “No,  dear  ; 
and  I  suppose  that — being  a  clergyman’s 
wife— it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  you  to  dye 
it.  Still,  there  are  only  those  streaks  on 
the  forehead,  and  I  should  hardly  have 
noticed  them.  Now  your  back  hair  is  just 
as  it  always  was.”  She  took  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  explain  to  me  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  offended  ;  and  women 
rarely  are  fond  of  things  in  general 
when  they  have  to  do  that.  I  was  not 
exactly  surprised  when  they  abbreviated 
their  stay.  I  did  my  best  to  be  nice  to 
them,  but  I  own  that  they  irritated  me. 
Everybody  irritated  me  just  then,  except 
mamma. 

There  is  probably  no  spot  on  this  globe 
where  mamma  cannot  safely  be  calculated 
upon  to  meet,  with  enthusiasm,  a  friend 
of  her  youth.  It  was  so  at  this  watering- 
place.  The  very  first  time  that  I  took 
her  on  the  Spa  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  a 
Mrs.  Raymond.  After  that  we  met  fresh 
batches  of  the  Raymonds  every  day. 
They  had  come  down  in  great  numbers. 
“  We’ve  taken  a  street,”  said  Ainslie 
Raymond  rather  gloomily.  He  always 
seemed  to  regard  the  monstrous  size  of 
the  family  party  as  a  kind  of  personal 
disgrace. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ainslie 
was  the  head  of  the  family ;  he  was  not 
even  the  eldest  son.  He  looked  as  if  he 
might  be  about  eighteen,  and  he  was  still 
at  an  Army-crammer’s.  He  was  a  very 
good-looking  boy ;  dressed  immaculately, 
behaved  naturally,  and  was  from  the  first 
quite  inclined  to  be  friendly  with  me.  He 
spoke  with  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the- 
Army  and  the  Sandhurst  examinations. 
“  It  isn’t  that  I’m  thinking  of  my  own 
case.  I  shall  be  through  all  right  next 
time,  though  not  particularly  high  up. 
It’s,  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  I  bar. 
What  practical  good’s  Latin  prose  going 
to  be  to  an  officer  ?  Besides,  here’s  a 
case.  We  sent  up  a  regular  crock  last 
time;  well, .that  crock  got  no  less  than 
three  unseens  that  he  had  done  before, 
risked  three  or  four  wild  shots  at  other 
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things — all  of  which  came  off— and  passed 
easily.  There’s  too  much  luck  about  it.” 

As  the  intimacy  progressed  he  began 
to  tell  me  a  good  deal  about  himself. 
He  had  a  friend  whom  he  spoke  of  as 
Bill  ;  I  noticed  that  whenever  he  told  me 
a  story  about  himself  and  Bill  there  was 
a  probability  that  the  story  would  either 
obviously  stop  half-way  or  would  ob- 


“  Ah,  but  he  is  !  ”  said  Ainslie.  “  You 
couldn’t  find  a  better  fellow  at  heart  than 
old  Bill.  The  trouble  is  that  Bill  despises 
women.” 

“  How  old  is  Bill?” 

“  He’s  a  month  or  two  younger  than 
myself,  properly  speaking  ;  but  then 
Bill’s  been  through  a  good  deal  in  the 
time,  you  know.  Of  course  it’s  a  pity. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  REPROACH  MR  ?  ’ 
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viously  be  edited.  From  this  I  drew  the 
conclusion  that  Bill  could  not  be  a  very 
nice  boy,  and  told  Ainslie  as  much. 


When  a  man  gets  to  be  fond  of  a  woman, 
she  acts  as  a  kind  of—  er— a  kind  of 
steadier — that  seems  to— er — steady  him.” 
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The  feebleness  and  the  implications 
showed  me  whither  he  was  drifting  ;  he 
was  eighteen  and  I  was  perilously  near 
twenty-eight  ;  I  was  amused. 

Then  came  a  period  of  floral  offerings. 
Undisguisedly,  openly,  and  frequently  he 
gave  me  flowers.  They  were  always 
very  expensive  flowers.  I  am  sure  that 
price  was  his  guide  to  selection,  and  that 
he  habitually  chose  the  dearest.  1  stopped 
him  in  this  recklessness  whenever  I  could. 
He  was  a  restless  boy,  and  always 
wanted  to  be  doing  something — walking 
somewhere  to  see  something,  or  buying 
something,  or  going  to  the  local  theatre, 
or  sailing  about  on  the  silly  sea. 

He  wanted  me  to  go  for  a  sail  with 
him. 

I  said  that  I  would,  if  he  would  take  the 
test  of  his  family  with  him.  He  replied 
that  you  could  not  hire  an  Atlantic 
liner  on  that  beach.  He  finally  agreed  to 
take  a  small  selection  of  his  sisters.  It 
was,  in  the  interests  of  romance,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  calm  day.  He  told  them,  I 
remember,  to  their  faces  and  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  that  he  could  respect  them  more  if 
they  would  dress  as  I  did.  They  grinned 
good-temperedly  as  they  did  at  most 
things,  but  it  was  enough  to  have  made 
some  girls  one’s  enemies  for  life.  We  had 
a  very  good  mutiny  and  a  plot  to  maroon 
him,  which  we  only  gave  up  because  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  maroon  him  on. 
It  was  rather  an  amusing  morning. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  fit  of  remorse,  but 
I  got  over  it.  From  my  point  of  view  I 
was  not  flirting  with  the  boy  at  all  ;  he 
was  so  much  too  young.  I  felt  sure  that 
every  one  else  saw  the  thing  as  I  saw  it — 
except  the  boy,  and  surely  I  was  not 
responsible  for  his  want  of  judgment. 

He  began  to  want  me  to  do  improbable 
things  and  to  make  his  references  to  his 
devotion  to  me  more  frequent  and  less 
veiled.  Then  I  tried  to  discourage  him, 
but  that  was  not  easy.  Finally,  I  decided 
to  give  him  his  opportunity  to  make  an 
idiot  of  himself  and  get  it  over.  It  was 
on  the  night  before  my  departure,  and  as  it 
was  a  very  fine  moonlight  night,  the  whole 
party  of  us  had  gone  down  to  the  beach 
after  dinner  to  witness  the  effect.  I 
calmly  told  Ainslie  to  get  me  out  of  the 
crowd  ;  he  looked  as  pleased  as  I  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  took  me  further  along  the 
beach.  There  we  stood  looking  at  the 
moonlight  on  the  water  ;  I  had  picked  up 
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a  handful  of  pebbles  and  began  throwing 
them  into  the  sea.  I  was  waiting  for  him 
to  begin.  He  began  : 

“You  need  not  be  afraid.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  do  not— never  did 
—  never  will — love  me.” 

“Do  you  want  to  reproach  me?”  I 
said.  I  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss.  He  was 
not  going  on  the  lines  that  I  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

“  Reproach  you?  Whyi  of  course  not. 
Why  should  I  ?  I’m  very  young,  as 
you’re  always  telling  me,  but  I’m  not 
foolish  enough  to  expect  you  to  fall  in  love 
with  me.” 

“  I  like  you  very  much,  Ainslie  ;  you’re  a 
boy  as  you  say,  and  I’m  an  old  lady,  as  you 
imply  ;  it  never  entered  my  head  that  you 
could  regard  the  relation  in  any  other 
way.  Why  take  the  trouble  to  tell  me 
the  very  obvious  fact  that  I  am  not  in 
love  with  you  ?  ” 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remark  I  am 
afraid  I  was  rather  inaccurate. 

“Oh,  it  was  only  something  Bill  said 
about  women  who  pretend  to  be  in  love 
with  you  when  they  aren’t,  in  order  to 
draw  you  on  and  torture  you,  and  laugh  at 
you.  Well,  I  wanted  you  to  understand 
that  I  had  not  mistaken  you  for  one  of 
that  kind.  With  you  it’s  all  been  straight 
sailing  from  the  first.  I  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  had  entered  into  it  the  way 
you  meant  me  to  enter  into  it.  Of  course* 
I’m  in  love  with  you — everybody  is.  But  I 
never  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  I  had  any  right  to — to  expect  any¬ 
thing.” 

I  dropped  the  rest  of  the  pebbles  from  my 
hand,  and  looked  away  from  him.  Then  I 
yielded  to  an  impulse  and  gave  him  my 
hand.  He  bent  over  it  and  kissed  it.  I 
could  have  screamed  with  laughter, 
because  he  was  so  young  and  doleful,  and 
because  the  whole  thing  was  so  hideously 
funny.  But  I  could  have  also  cried  my 
heart  out  because  I  was  so  bitterly  ashamed 
of  myself.  He  took  me  back  to  the  others, 
and  I  made  a  point  of  being  humbly  nice  to 
him  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I  sent  him  a  little  present — a  gold  cigar- 
cutter.  It  was  not  romantic,  but  I  hope 
it  was  useful.  I  owed  him  something  tor 
floral  offerings  and  a  salutary  lesson.  I 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  behave  badly 
any  more. 
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OOD  morning-,  Bhunder.  How 
are  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  About  as  well  as 
I  deserve  to  be,  I  suppose.” 

“  Well,  that’s  dismal,  anyhow.  But 
you  are  looking  very  bothered  ;  what  is 
it?” 

“As  a  fact  I  am  bothered,  and  I’d  like 
to  ask  you  something  ”  ;  saying  which  it 
stretched  out  a  hind  leg,  and,  catching 
hold  of  a  smaller  monkey  that  happened 
to  be  passing,  dragged  it  to  it  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  solemnly  to  examine  its  captive’s 
fur.  “  Something  very  particular ,”  and 
it  scratched  itself  behind  contemplatively  ; 
“  very  particular,”  and  its  eyes  wandered 
all  over  the  Monkey-house  like  A  boy’s 
when  he  searches  the  schoolroom 
for  the  answer  to  a  question. 
particular ,”  and  then  it  relapsed 
fur-hunting  again. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Lor  !  How  you  do  hurry  one  ! 
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“  Very 
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isn’t  worth  living  in  such  a  fuss. 


Life 
Couldn’t 


you  see  I 
“  About 
“  There 


was  thinking  ? 
what  ?  ” 


hustling  and 
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worrying  one.  I  was  trying  to  remember 
what  it  was.” 

“  What  what  was  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear  ;  can’t  you  stop 
bothering  ?  If  you  can’t  listen  patiently 
you  had  better  go  away,  and  I’ll  ask 
somebody  else  when  I  can  think  of  it.” 

“  But  you  said  it  was  something  very 
particular.” 


“  So  it  was,”  snappishly. 

“  And  you  can’t  remember  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  can’t”  ;  and  then,  thoughtfully, 
“  isn’t  it  always  particular  things  you 
can’t  remember  ?  ” 

Which  was  true.  So  I  waited  for  a 
while  and  then  I  went  away.  The  mon¬ 
key  never  even  turned  its  head  round, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  it  was  its  scratching 
its  spine  in  a  recollective,  memory¬ 
searching  sort  of  way.  As  I  came  round 
again  it  was  again  examining  the  little 
monkey,  but  as  I  approached  it  looked 
up. 

“  What,  back  again  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Have  you  thought  of  that  very 
particular  thing  again  ?  ” 

“  No.  D o  you  often  think  of  anything 
very  particular  more  than  once  a  day  ?  ” 
This  was  rather  a  poser. 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  “  Why  don’t 
you  scratch  something  ?  You  wouldn’t 
talk  so  much  if  you  did  ?  ” 

“  Scratch  what  ?  ” 

“  Scratch  yourself.” 

“  I  don’t  scratch.” 

“Don’t  you?  Not  when  you  are  all 
by  yourself,  eh  ?  ” 

And  after  a  pause,  “Or  scratch 
another  monkey.” 

“  Thanks  ;  I  don’t  scratch  monkeys.” 

“  Don’t. you.  Then  get  scratched.” 
And  the  monkey  coolly  walked  off 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cage,  and  was 
soon  profoundly  interested  in  another 
companion’s  fur. 

But  I  didn’t  like  being  put  off  in  this 
way,  so  1  followed. 

“What  is  the  good,”  I  asked,  “of 
scratching  each  other  ?  ” 

“Well,  it  keeps  two  people  cjuiet  and 
out  of  mischief.  Do  you  know  anything 
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else  that  does  ?  Besides,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  didn’t  scratch  ?  ” 

I  confess  I  was  puzzled,  and  after  an 
awkward  pause,  during  which  the  monkey 
eyed  me  with  a  sidelong  glance  and 
solemnly  tickled  its  own  ribs,  I  said, 
“  Why  not  play  more  ?  ” 

“  Play  more  !  What  is  the  use  of  play¬ 
ing  when  you  come  down  always  again 
on  the  same  old  straw  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  pretending  to  swing,  or  of  leaping 
from  perch  to  perch  ?  We  never  get 
anywhere  by  doing  it,  only  against  the 
wires.  And  we’re  all  sick  of  each  other. 


two  hands  and  throwing  quick,  furtive 
glances  from  side  to  side.  And  then  it 
sidled  up  into  the  corner,  and,  putting 
down  its  hand  into  a  little  crack,  pulled 
up  a  fragment  of  old  plantain  peel  and 
sniffed  it,  and  while  it  did  so  its'  eyes 
rested  in  quiet  meditation  upon  the  tubs 
of  plantain  trees  by  the  door.  “  I  often 
sit  here  thinking,  and  this  piece  of  peel 
helps  me,  and  the  rustle  of  those  plan¬ 
tain  leaves  helps  me,  and  the  sunshine 
out  of  doors,  where  I  can  see  the  sarus- 
cranes  that  came  from  India  with  me 
walking  about,  and  hear  the  old  familiar 
cry  __  of  the  pea-fowl.  They 
oughtn’t  to  bring  us  away 
from  India  when  we’re  grown 
up.  There  are  plenty  of  little 
ones  they  might  steal  who 
would  never  miss  India  at 
all.” 

And  the  monkey  kept  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  little  piece  of  peel 
and  sniffing  it,  and  putting  it 
behind  it  again  in  what  might 
have  seemed  aimless  monkey- 
fashion.  But  the  aimlessness 
was  careful  acting,  for  a  score 
of  eyes  were  fidgeting  all  over 


“  ‘WELL,  IT  KEEPS  TWO  PEOPLE  QUIET  AND  OUT  OF  MISCHIEF.’” 


Oh,  dear  me  !  ”  and  the  monkey  yawned. 
“  But  what  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Want !  ”  and  it  turned  fiercely  on  me. 
“Want!  I  want  freedom.  When  I  get 
on  the  swing  I  think  of  the  boughs  of  a 
tree,  and  the  next  minute  the  mockery  of 
it  makes  the  motion  hateful,  and  I  get 
off.  Do  you  not  see  that  we  never  do 
anything  for  long  together  ?  ” 

“Yes,  everybody  has  noticed  that?” 
“Well,  that  is  the  reason.  We  hate 
the  mockery  of  it  all.  Oh  !  to  get  back 
to  India  !  ”  and  it  stopped  scratching  the 
other  monkey  and  took  up  a  straw  and 
began  twiddling  it  about  nervously  in  its 


the  cage,  and  anything  like  purpose 
would  have  attracted  attention  at  once 
and  the  plantain  peel  would  have  been 
lost  in  a  general  scramble. 

“  Do  you  remember  India  then  ?  ” 

“  Do  I  ?  If  a  native  comes  in  here  I 
can  smell  him  at  once,  and  the  scent  of 
him  excites  me  so  that  they  think  I  am 
angry.  ‘  He  can’t  bear  those  black 
fellows,’  I  hear  the  keeper  say.  But  he 
is  wrong.  I  am  excited  because  I  want 
to  go  with  the  native.  I  think  that  some 
day  he  may  go  back  to  India  and  perhaps 
I  might  go  with  him.  Remember  it  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  in  an  Indian  village 
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like  Gyneepore, 
where  I  lived  ?  It 
was  such  a  little 
village,  with  only 
about  a  score  of 
huts,  and  a  big 
chabootra  in  the 
middle  where  all 
the  men  sat  in  the 
evening  to  do  the 
talking,  and  a 
grain-dealer’s  store, 
and  seven  great 
mango  trees  in  a 
clump,  and  a  well 
underneath  them. 
And  there  was  only 
my  family  in  the 
mango  trees,  and 
we  were  about  thirty 
all  told.  In  the 
morning  before  the 
sun  was  up  and  it 
was  cool  we  used 
to  come  down  and 
drink  at  the  place 
where  they  spilled 
the  water  for  us, 
and  wait  for  the 
mats  before  the. 
doors  to  be  lifted  up 
and  the  women  to 
come  out  to  polish 
their  cooking  pots 
with  dust.  And  they 
would  wish  us  good 
morning  ;  and  when 
breakfast  was  fin¬ 
ished  they  would 
come  out  again  and 
give  us  all  that  was 
over  from  the  meal. 
And  we  used  to  go 
all  together  from 
door  to  door,  the 
little  ones  eating 
first,  until  we  had 
been  to  every  house, 
and  then  we  would 
go — stepping  over 
the  dogs  that  lay 
dozing  in  the  road, 
and  nobody  harm¬ 
ing  us  —  to  the 
grain-dealer’s,  and 
he,  miserly  man, 
would  count  us 
carefullv  and  would 

o' 

then  throw  us  one 
pea  each.  And  then 
we  would  go  to  the 
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well,  where  the  girls  would  spill  some 
fresh  water  for  us  in  our  place  ‘  for  the 
love  of  Ram,’  and  we  would  drink  and 
then  go  away  into  the  jungle  for  the  day. 
And,  oh  !  the  happy  days  we  spent  all 
together,  picking  berries  and  buds,  and 
playing  ;  till  it  got  too  hot,  when  we  used 
to  go  to  sleep  all  on  one  bough,  and  when 
the  sun  was  slanting  we  would  begin  our 
day  again,  and  feed  and  romp  all  the 
way  home  to  the  village,  where  the  even¬ 
ing  meal  was  being  cooked  ;  and  when 
we  had  been  given  our  little  share  we 
used  to  climb  up  into  the  mango  tree 


cage.  We  were  the  “  Bhunder-logue  ”  or 
the  village,  and  a  part  of  the  little  com¬ 
munity.  We  shared  the  villagers’  food 
and  warmed  ourselves  at  their  fire,  and 
their  children  played  with  us,  and  when 
visitors  came  or  went  they  always  gave 
us  a  ‘  Ram,  Ram,’  as  they  passed.  And 
we  helped  the  dogs  to  keep  watch  over 
the  village,  for  was  it  not  our  own 
home  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  But  can  you  not  make  a  home  here  ?  ” 

“Here?  No,  I  think  not.  For  one 
thing,  all  the  people  we  see  here  do  no¬ 
thing  else  but  grin.  Are  they  all  idiots? 


“here  another  monkey  dropped  down  from  the  perch  above.” 


over  the  chabootra  and  listen  to  the 
men  talking  and  the  crackle  of  the  fire  and 
the  snoring  of  the  hubble-bubble,  till  we 
went  to  sleep.  We  were  happy  then 
and  we  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  no 
one  did  any  harm  to  us.  And  I  wish  I  was 
back  in  Gyneepore,  where  the  plantains 
grow  down  by  the  ditch  behind  the 
cottages.  When  I  smell  this  piece  of 
peel  I  remember  the  bits  of  fruit  the  child¬ 
ren  used  to  give  us,  and  can  hear  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  every  time  that  the 
wind  comes  in  through  the  door  and  stirs 
those  plantains  in  the  tubs.  We  were 
not  mere  monkeys  then,  shut  up  in  a 


In  Gyneepore  there  was  an  idiot.  He 
was  always  grinning.  No  ;  I  don’t  think 
I  could  ever  be  at  home  in  this  country. 
Hark  !  did  you  hear  that  sarus  trumpet¬ 
ing  ?  There  is  danger  of  some  kind  afoot. 
Not  a  leopard  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  There  are  no  leopards  in  this  country, 
except  in  cages.  And  that  reminds  me 
to  ask  if  you  remember  how,  when  you 
used  to  go  into  the  jungles  by  Gyneepore, 
you  used  to  find  your  little  ones  missing  ? 
They  had  stayed  behind,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber,  with  the  leopard  and  the  tiger-cat 
and  never  came  home  again  to  the 
mango  trees  by  the  well  ?  ” 
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“  Yes.” 

“  And  how  often  when  you  used  to  go 
down  to  the  shallows  in  the  river  to 
drink,  or  to  cross  the  stream  by  the 
bridge  of  stones,  the  little  ones,  and 
sometimes  the  elders  too,  used  to  be  seen 
io  fall  into  the  water  with  a  great  splash  ? 
What  made  them  fall  in  ?  The  muggur 
knew,  and  the  crocodile.” 

“  Quite  true.” 

“And  have  you  forgotten  those  months 
in  every  year  when  the  villagers  had  not 
enough  to  eat,  and  when  the  women 
would  come  to  the  doors,  and  turning  up 
the  cooking-pots  would  make  believe  to 
spill  some  food  for  you,  tapping  with 
their  fingers  on  the  empty  brain  and 
saying,  ‘  in  the  name  of  Ram  ’  ;  but  not  a 
grain  fell  out.  And  there  was  famine, 
and  you  used  to  creep  about  the  fields 
where  no  corn  grew,  and  in  the  jungles 
where  the  villagers  had  stripped  the 
bushes  of  berries,  and  pick  up  insects  or 
anything  you  could  find  for  a  meal  ? 
And  your  little  ones  used  to  be  dying  for 
want  of  food,  and  the  jackals  found  them, 
and  the  vultures  and  the  kites  and  the 
carrion-crows  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  none  of  those  things  can 
happen  now.  You  are  certain  that  it  will 
never  be  too  cold  nor  too  hot,  that  your 
food  will  never  fail,  and  that  nothing 
shall  do  you  hurt.” 


“  I  know  all  this  quite  well.  You  are 
very  good  to  me.  But  I  tell  you  this, 
and  you  may  believe  me.  I  would  rather 
be  back  in  Gyneepore  in  famine-time, 
feeding  in  panther-peopled  jungles  and 
drinking  from  rivers  filled  with  croco¬ 
diles,  than  be  here.  It  may  be  different 
perhaps  for  the  other  animals,  nyl-ghai 
and  antelope,  but  I  would  rather  be  back 
in  India.  For  there  I  was  something 
more  than  I  am  here — a  common  monkey 
for  everybody  to  grin  at.” 

And  here  another  monkey  dropped 
down  from  the  perch  above,  and  each 
began  to  scratch  the  other,  and  with  such 
complete  concentration  of  attention  on 
the  work  in  hand  that  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  creature  had  been  really 
talking  to  me  so  seriously  or  whether  I 
had  only  been  putting  my  own  words  to 
the  monkey’s  looks  and  gestures.  As  it 
had  evidently  forgotten  all  about  me,  I 
turned  to  go  away. 

“I  say,”  said  the  same  voice  again. 

“  I  have  just  remembered  what  it  was 
that  was  so  very  particular.” 

“  Well,  what  was  it  ?  ” 

“  It’s  this.  Which  is  better — to  have 
caught  a  flea  and  lost  it,  or  never  to  have 
caught  it  at  all  ?  ” 

“Ah,  Bhunder,”  I  said,  “you  have 
asked  me  a  question  to  which  there  is  no 
answer.  Men  and  women  have  been 
asking  it  ever  since  the  days  of  Eden.” 
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BAD  AND  WORTHLESS. 

By  THE  HON.  MRS.  ARTHUR  HENNIKER. 


I. 

A  GALE  was  blowing  from  the  north¬ 
west.  It  lashed  a  leaden  sea  into 
foam-crests,  whistled  under  doors,  rattled 
window’s,  and  threatened  lamp-posts  and 
chimney-pots  with  destruction.  It  was 
a  disconcerting  wind  to  the  few  pedes¬ 
trians  who  had  braved  it,  and  who  were 
now  mostly  returning  in  a  battered  con¬ 
dition  to  their  firesides.  Among  these 
was  General  Groser,  and  even  he,  stal¬ 
wart  and  heavy  as  he  was,  found  some 
difficulty  in  preserving  his  usually  erect 
and  pompous  attitude  as  he  walked.  The 
gusts  blew  little  fragments  of  ice  off  the 
asphalt  into  his  eyes,— obliged  him  to 
hold  on  tightly  to  his  hat,  and  ruffled  his 
temper  even  more  than  his  bristly  w'hite 
hair.  The  gale  buffeted  the  little  birds 
too,  and  they  flew  as  if  they  were 
wounded.  It  certainly  promised  to  be  a 
wild  night.  Towards  the  sea,  the  road 
shone  wet  and  white  under  a  lurid  and 
dying  sun.  Over  the  grim-looking 
watery  expanse,  on  which  the  outlines  of 
a  huge  man-of-war  were  grayly  defined, 
the  sky  was  entirely  black,  with  an  under 
bar  of  orange,  changing  into  lemon- 
colour.  The  distant  island  shores  seemed 
dim  and  vague,  as  did  the  floating  rack 
above  them.  General  Groser  pulled  up 
his  coat-collar  and  quickened  his  steps. 

“We  shall  hear  of  disasters  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  said  aloud,  looking  at  the 
ominous  sea.  Then  he  turned  off  into  a 
side  road  where  the  lights  of  his  sub¬ 
stantial  house  glimmered  a  cheerful 
welcome.  He  found  Mrs.  Groser  in 
the  drawing-room,  working  at  woollen 
comforters  destined  for  a  bazaar  for 
“waifs  and  strays.”  She  was  a  fat, 
colourless  woman,  whose  red  hair  was 
beginning  to  turn  gray.  Her  double  chin 
rested  on  a  large  bow  of  magenta  silk, 
and  she  wore  easy  “  spring-side”  shoes. 

“What  an  awful  evening,  George!” 
she  said,  hardly  looking  up  at  him,  intent 


on  her  crochet.  The  General  coughed, 
stamped  his  feet,  walked  to  the  fire, 
whistled  and  blew  on  his  cold  fingers. 

“  There’s  a  man  outside,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Groser,  “  in  the  back  yard,  waiting  to  see 
you.  Madge  has  been  talking  to  him,  but 
you  forbade  her  to  give  to  beggars.  He 
says  he  has  been  a  soldier,  and  was  in 
Burmah,  and  I  don’t  know  what  besides.” 

“There’s  simply  no  end  to  the  scoun¬ 
drels  who  come  to  my  back-door,”  said 
the  General  gruffly.  “  I’ve  half  a  mind 
to  give  this  one  in  charge  to  the  police. 
But  the  worst  of  the  police  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  place  is  that  you  never  by  any 
chance  see  them  when  you  want  them. 
Where’s  the  man  ?  I’ll  just  have  a  cup  of 
hot  tea,  and  then  I’ll  go  and  speak  to  him, 
and  send  him  about  his  business.” 

The  door  opened  to  admit  a  maid  of 
brow-beaten  aspect,  bearing  a  smoking 
tray.  The  General  ate  a  muffin  and  a 
half  and  drank  two  cups  of  tea.  Just  as 
he  had  finished,  his  niece  Madge  came  in. 
She  was  an  ugly  girl — with  a  sweet  and 
rather  sad  face. 

“  Uncle  George  !  ”  she  said,  timidly. 

“Yes,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Might  I  take  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  poor 
man  standing  now  in  the  yard  ?  He  looks 
so  dreadfully  thin  and  cold.  I — I  thought 
as  it  was  all  ready  and  hot,  it  wouldn’t  be 
any  trouble,  —  but  if  you  don’t  like - ” 

The  General  looked  furious. 

“  Tea  be  d — d  !  ”  he  said. 

“  My  dear  George  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Groser, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  bread  and  butter. 

“You  know  my  views,  Madge!”  pur¬ 
sued  her  uncle,  still  fiercely.  “  I  will  not 
— be  quiet,  my  dear  Jane, — I  will  not  have 
these  infernal  men  pestering  me  at  the 
door  of  my  house.”  He  seemed  to  swell 
as  he  spoke.  “The  workhouse  is  the 
proper  place  for  that  sort  of  riff-raff.  You 
know  what  your  Uncle  David  told  you  the 
other  day  !  ” 

Madge’s  mouth  twitched.  “The  work- 
house  is  a  long  way  from  here,”  she  said, 
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a  little  bitterly.  “The  man  locks  quite 
starved  and  worn  out  already.  I  wish  you 
would  let  m o.,  just  for  once ,  give  him  my 
share  of  tea  ?  ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue  i  ”  said  the  General. 
“  I  don’t  want  to  listen  either  to  your 
advice,  or  your  absurd  wishes,  my  dear 
girl.  Where’s  this  fellow  ?  I’ll  have  a 
word  with  him  !  ” 

A  shrunken  figure  was  leaning  up  against 


the  wall,  near  the  back  door;  that  of  a 
rather  undersized  man,  with  a  narrow 
chest  and  a  hollow,  white  face. 

“And  what  brings  you  here?”  asked 
the  General,  rather  sarcastically.  “If 
you’ve  been  a  soldier,  stand  to  attention, 
if  you  please  !  ” 

The  man  pulled  himself  together,  and 
complied  with  the  order. 

“  If  you,  sir,  could  just  give  me  a  copper, 
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or  a  cup  of  tea,  I’d  be  very  grateful  to  you 
— I’ve  not  tasted  a  bit  of  breakfast  or 
dinner.” 

“  I  daresay  !  Where  are  your  papers? 
Let’s  see  what  sort  of  character  you  bore 
when  you  were  in  the  army  !  ” 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  lost  my  papers  three 
years  since.  But  I  can  have  a  good  cha¬ 
racter,  sir,  from  them  as  knows  me.” 

The  man  spoke  in  a  tired,  apathetic 
voice,  almost  as  if  he  were  indifferent  to 
the  result  of  his  words. 

“Ah!  that’s  what  I  thought !  Lost 
your  papers,  have  you  ?  Look  here — no¬ 
body  gets  a  farthing  or  a  crust  from  me, 
if  he  can’t  give  a  better  account  of  himself 
than  that.  You,” — and  the  General  here 
became  almost  eloquent — “  You,  and 
others  like  you,  are  the  men  who  bring 
disgrace  on  Her  Majesty’s  uniform.  You’re 
a  curse  to  the  noble  British  army.  You 
loaf  about  the  country,  not  even  trying  to 
get  employment — getting  drunk  with  any 
chance  copper  you  may  have,  and  pester¬ 
ing  respectable  people.  Now  be  off!  ” 

And  General  Groser  pointed  with  a  fat 
forefinger  to  the  yard  door.  Madge  looked 
compassionately  at  the  man,  although  his 
aspect  certainly  was  not  prepossessing. 
His  hair  was  suspiciously  short,  his  face 
haggard,  with  a  stubbly  moustache  ;  his 
eyes  vacant,  his  whole  bearing  mean  and 
despicable  enough.  But  she  was  very 
•  sorry  for  him  :  all  the  more  so  as  she, 
a  poor  relation  whom  the  Grosers  had 
adopted,  did  not  dare  to  disobey  them  by 
giving  him  a  penny.  The  man  limped 
away  through  the  green  door,  which 
slammed  in  the  wind,  out  into  the  almost 
i  deserted  road.  For  a  minute  he  clung 
to  the  railing,  for  he  felt  dizzy  and  weak, 
and  his  feet  were  sore.  Then  he  went 
slowly  on. 

General  Groser,  his  face  expressing  the 
gratified  consciousness  of  duty  performed, 
returned  to  his  drawing-room. 

“You  may  be  certain,”  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands,  “my  dear  Madge,  in  spite  of 
all  your  foolish  would-be  philanthropy, 

.  that  that  fellow’s  a  real  scamp !  Dis¬ 
charged,  I  make  no  doubt,  as  a  ‘  bad  and 
worthless  character.’  And  his  physique  ! 
I  ask  you  !  Look  what  the  army’s  coming 
to !  Not  thirty-two  inches  round  the  chest 
— a  wretched,  stooping,  weak,  deplorable 
object !  ” 

The  General  threw  his  shoulders  proudly 
back.  He  himself  measured  forty-one 
round  the  chest,  and  considerably  more 
lower  down.  On  one  point,  at  least,  he 
had  been  right  in  his  conjectures.  The 
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character  of  the  late  Private  O’Clery,  who 
was  a  Londoner  in  spite  of  his  Irish  name, 
would  not  have  borne  minute  inspection. 
He  had  undoubtedly  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  during  his  brief  military 
career. 

He  had  been  frequently  absent  without 
leave,  many  times  insubordinate  and 
drunken.  He  had  struck  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  of  his  company  in  the  face,  for 
which  offence  he  had  been  given  one 
year’s  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and 
had  been  discharged  from  the  service,  as 
a  “  bad  and  worthless  character.” 

But  as  he  once  remarked  to  a  chaplain, 
who  had  vainly 'tried  to  influence  him  for 
good,  “Wot  chance ’ave  I  ever  ’ad?” 
An  illegitimate  child,  cruelly  treated  by  a 
drunken  mother,  brought  up  in  a  slum, 
and  breathing  a  poisonous  atmosphere  of 
vice  and  degradation.  A  half-starved  boy, 
who  had  learnt  to  drink  and  swear  at  the 
age  when  happier  children  are  still  under 
the  care  of  nurses  and  tutors.  A  man 
with  scarcely  any  education,  no  friends, 
no  relations,  no  object  in  life.  And  now 
he  was  merely  a  beggar,  footsore,  and 
hungry,  tramping  along  in  the  snow  and 
the  wild  wind.  Sometimes  he  had  re¬ 
gretted  just  a  little  his  complete  failure  to 
perform  his  duties  as  a  soldier — that  was 
when  he  recalled  the  warmth  of  the 
barrack-room,  the  hot  dinners,  the  cheer¬ 
ful  public-houses,  the  jests  and  laughter 
of  his  comrades.  And  it  all  seemed  to 
him  such  years  ago  ;  though  he  was  still 
a  young  man,  scarcely  thirty  yet. 

The  gale  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
a  few  snow-flakes  fell.  The  air  was  so 
cold  that  O’Clery  felt  as  if  a  knife  were 
being  scraped  over  his  face,  peeling  off 
the  skin.  His  hands  were  stiff,  and  he 
could  hardly  keep  his  battered  hat  on  his 
head.  He  looked  round  to  see  if  any  one 
still  lingered  out  of  doors  in  this  weather. 
Yes,  there  was  an  oldish  lady  with  a  long 
veil,  carrying  a  basket,  and  hurrying  down 
a  side  road.  O’Clery  followed  her,  and 
she  shrank  away  from  him,  frightened  at 
his  haggard  face.  Then  two  young  men, 
well  dressed,  with  fur  collars  to  their 
coats  and  cigars  in  their  mouths,  came 
along,  walking  very  quickly.  They  be¬ 
longed  to  a  class  of  society  which  does 
not  think  it  incumbent  upon  its  members 
to  respond  to  the  remark  of  an  unknown 
and  inferior  being,  so  they  brushed  silently 
past  him,  with  their  heads  very  much  in 
the  air.  O’Clery  rested  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  door  of  a  villa.  He  heard  snatches 
of  laughter,  and  bright  young  voices  on 


the  doorstep ;  and  presently  two  girls, 
both  young  and  pretty,  came  running 
down  the  path. 

The  ex-soldier  came  forward. 


“Can  you  kindly  oblige  me  with  a 
copper,  miss?  I  am  almost  starving.” 

“I  never  give  to  tramps!”  said  the 
elder  girl,  looking  at  him  suspiciously. 
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Then  O’Clery  stared  at  them,  and  said 
something-  more  coarse  than  flattering. 
His  hollow,  un-mirthful  laughter  rang  out 
after  their  retreating  footsteps  through 
the  cold  air.  And  he  staggered  wearily  on 
again.  Coming  along  the  pavement  he 
saw  two  more  people,  a  man,  neatly,  but 
shabbily  dressed,  and  a  thin  woman, 
pushing  a  perambulator.  O’Clery  stopped 
them.  The  woman  looked  sadly  at  his 
forlorn  aspect. 

“Pore  fellow!”  she  said.  And  then 
she  began  fumbling  in  her  pocket.  She 
pulled  out  an  orange,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
some  sticking  plaster,  a  photograph  of  a 
hideous  baby,  an  enormous  red  handker¬ 
chief,  and  at  last  a  halfpenny. 

“That’s  all  Eve  got  with  me!”  she 
said.  “  It’s  a  bitter  night  for  you  to  be 
tramping  about.  Where  are  you  going 
to?” 

“  Gor-d  knows  !  ”  said  O’Clery,  with  a 
short  bitter  laugh.  And  pocketing  the 
coin,  he  pursued  his  way  towards  an  out¬ 
lying  village.  Arrived  there,  completely 
exhausted,  he  entered  the  public-house, 
spent  his  halfpenny  in  gin,  and  sat  down 
awhile  to  rest.  The  landlord  spoke  to 
him. 

“  If  you’ve  been  a  soldier,”  said  he, 
“  I’d  go  up  to  the  Fort.  It  ain’t  above 
three  mile  from  here.  P’raps  the  hawficers 
there  might  give  you  somethink.” 

O’Clery  thought  the  suggestion  a  hope¬ 
less  one,  but  then  the  whole  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  was  hopeless.  So  he  determined 
to  walk  up  the  hill  to  the  Fort,  and  to 
reach  it  before  nightfall.  As  he  passed 
down  the  almost  deserted  village  street, 
he  met  an  old  woman  and*  some  children 
hurrying  home,  and  almost  mechanically, 
he  began  to  relate  his  misfortunes  to 
them. 

“Dear,  dear!”  said  the  old  lady. 
“  That  is  a  bad  job  !  Nowhere  to  go  to  ! 
And  I’ve  got  a  grandson  in  Burmah,  a 
soldier  too,  poor  dear  boy.  Now  young 
man,  here’s  threepence  for  you — that’s  for 
Willie’s  sake.  And  mind  you  don’t  go 
for  to  spend  it  in  beer  !  ” 

“  No  fear,  Granny,”  laughed  O’Clery. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  was  a  smaller 
and  shabbier  public-house.  He.staggered 
in  through  its  svm|g  door,  and  asked  for 
three  penny  worth  of  whisky.  That  would 
enable  him,  he  thought,  rather  confusedly, 
to  reach  the  Fort. 

“  Lor  !  wot  a  yrind:!  ”  said  the  publican’s 
wife,  as  a  sudden  gust  rattled  the  glasses 
on  the  counter,  and.  lifted  the  coloured 
prints  from  the  wall.  “  It’s  snowing  fast, 
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too,”  she  said,  going  to  the  window  and 
looking  out  through  the  steaming  panes. 

O’Clery  began  to  feel  much  more  cheer¬ 
ful  and  stronger,  and  he  did  not  notice 
the  soreness  of  his  feet  so  much.  He 
only  thought,  philosophically,  that  if  he 
got  a  little  more  money  he  would  buy 
some  boots  that  were  not  so  hard  and 
stiff  as  his  present  ones.  The  landlord 
wished  him  good-night,  and  he  began  his 
progress  up  the  hill.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  how  fast  it  was  snowing  already. 
Some  of  the  flakes  were  nearly  as  big  as 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  wind  was 
quite  terrible.  It  came  dashing  down 
from  the  chalk  Kills  in  a  mad  rush,  whirl¬ 
ing  the  snow  into  his  eyes,  and  whistling 
round  his  head  with  a  loud  and  dreary 
music.  He  felt  hopelessly  tired,  and  the 
road  grew  every  moment  steeper.  And 
always  this  plaintive  rushing  sound  swelled 
higher  and  wilder.  A  solitary  lamp-post 
groaned  and  shook  like  a  figure  of  a  man 
writhing  in  pain.  Soon  the  air  seemed  all 
white,  made  up  of  nothing  but  huge 
feathers,  drifting,  flying,  and  whirling. 
Suddenly,  from  the  side  of  the  road,  came 
another  noise — unmistakably  a  human 
being  weeping.  O’Clery  stopped  to  listen. 
It  grew  louder,  and  he  went  towards  it. 
Then  his  foot  stumbled  against  something 
and  he  fell  forward. 

“  S’elp  me  !  ”  he  cried.  “  It’s  a  kid  !  ” 

A  very  small  child,  with  a  mop  of  yellow 
hair,  had  crept  under  the  poor  shelter 
given  by  a  tall  heap  of  stones.  His 
clothes  were  already  white  with  snow, 
and  his  little  hands  purple.  Over  his 
sailor  hat  the  wet  dropped  upon  his  curls. 
He  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Johnny?”  said 
O’Clery,  kneeling  down  beside  the  forlorn 
little  figure.  But  the  child  only  cried 
louder. 

“Oh  come,  shut  up  now!  Lost  your 
mammy,  have  you  ?  ” 

The  child  put  his  fragile  arm  round 
O’Clery’s  neck  and  drew  closer  to  him. 

“Where’s  mamma  gone?  Lost  your 
way,  is  that  it  ?  ” 

The,  child  pointed  vaguely  down  the 
hill.  He  was  scarcely  more  than  two 
yeans  old  ; '  too  young  to  make  himself 
clearly  understood.  The  darkness  was 
coming  on,  not  gradually,  but  as  it  were 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Night  itself  was 
closing  in,  and  ever  the  wicked  wind  blew 
more  fiercely,  drifting  the  snow  in  pure 
smooth  heaps  against  the  hedgerows. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  Johnny,  you. 
must  come  along  with  me.  Hold  on  ;  put 
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your  arms  round  my  neck — so.  There 
you  are.” 

And  O’Clery  began  to  ascend  the  hill 
again  ;  very  slowly  and  painfully  this 


time,  owing  to  his  new  burden.  He  was 
more  than  ever  bent  upon  reaching  the 
Fort  before  it  should  have  become  quite 
pitch-dark.  He  had  been  there  once 
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before,  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  he 
too  wore  a  uniform,  and  he  remembered  a 
great  archway.  He  and  the  child  would 
take  shelter  under  that,  perhaps.  No  one 
could  drive  a  dog  away  on  such  a  night. 
The  child’s  yellow  head  was  beginning 
to  shake  up  and  down  over  O’Clery’s 
shoulder.  He  was  fast  asleep,  and  like 
the  man  who  carried  him,  very  numb  and 
weary. 

“  Damn  this  hold  Fort  !  ”  said  the 
soldier.  “We  don’t  seem  to  get  no 

nearer.  By - .”  He  had  caught  his 

foot  in  something,  a  large  stone  probably, 
and  uttering  a  variety  of  expletives  it 
were  better  not  to  record,  he  fell  heavily 
down,  sinking  into  the  snow.  The  child 
woke  up  and  screamed. 

“  Stop  that  row  !  ”  said  O’Clery  angrily, 
for  he  was  conscious  of  a  sharp  pain  in 
his  foot  and  ankle.  He  struggled  to  rise, 
but  vainly.  And  the  little  boy  began  to 
whimper  and  moan  plaintively.  Despair¬ 
ingly,  O’Clery  made  one  more  effort, 
unavailing,  like  the  last. 

“The  blasted  bone  must  have  got 
broke,”  he  said.  Then  he  crawled  on  his 
knees,  still  carefully  holding  the  child. 
But  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a  deathly 
sickness  stealing  over  him.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  not  tasted  a  mouthful  of  solid 
food  for  many  hours  ;  in  fact,  for  days 
past,  his  poor  shrunken  body  had  been 
quite  insufficiently  nourished.  His  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  knew  that  he  could 
never  reach  the  Fort  that  night,  and  that 
not  a  soul  would  be  out  in  this  cruel 
weather.  He  shouted,  but  his  voice 
sounded  strange  and  weak.  Then,  from 

(a  long  way  off,  a  familiar  sound  fell  on 
his  ear.  A  bugle.  It  was  the  call  of  the 
“  First  Post.” 

“  It’s - hard  luck  for  the  kid,”  mur- 

I  mured  O’Clery.  He  sat  down  now  in  the 
snow,  the  pain  in  his  foot  increasing  till  it 
became  almost  agony.  The  child  moved 
1  his  arm,  and  said  something  that  sounded 
like  “  To — de  :  ’ands  ’urt  !  ” 

“I  ’spect  you  are  cold,  Johnny.  Give 
us  yer  ’ands  and  I’ll  rub  ’em  up  a  bit.” 
And  the  ex-soldier  tried  to  chafe  the  small 
icy  fingers  out  of  their  state  of  numbness. 
The  moments  seemed  to  drag  very  slowly 
by.  And  the  snow  was  certainly  getting 
thicker  .  .  .  and  higher  .  .  far  off, 
over  the  dreary  white  landscape  came  the 
echo  of  another  bugle  at  last.  A  longer 
call.  The  “  Last  Post.”  And  the  child 
was  now  sound  asleep.  Then  a  really 
brilliant  thought  struck  the  fuddled  brain 
of  O’Clery.  With  stiff  fingers  he  loosened 
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the  little  boy’s  grasp,  and  laid  him  down 
for  a  moment.  After  that  he  took  off  his 
tattered  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  carefully 
wrapped  them  round  the  child.  They  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped  his  tiny  figure.  Then, 
with  a  still  greater  effort,  for  his  foot  was 
beginning  to  swell,  O’Clery  drew  off  his 
ragged  boots  and  stockings.  His  upper 
garments  had  been  filthy  enough,  but  they 
were  clean  when  compared  with  his  patched 
hose.  Mrs.  Groser  and  her  lady  friends 
would  have  withdrawn  in  horror  from  any 
contact  with  garments  in  such  a  condition. 
But  of  this  the  child  knew  nothing.  And 
O’Clery  drew  the  dirty  stockings  right  over 
his  little  shoes  and  legs.  Then  he  put  on 
his  own  boots  again.  The  boy  nestled 
closer  into  his  arms,  unknowing  now  that 
the  world  was  dark  and  cruelly  cold. 
Once  again  a  bugle  sounded.  This  time 
it  was  “  Lights  out.” 

And  the  ex-soldier’s  head  dropped  lower 
and  lower,  till  it  rested  motionless  on  his 
pillow  of  snow. 

II. 

The  dawn,  spreading  a  pure  pink  glow 
over  the  landscape,  had  not  long  broken, 
when  two  figures,  those  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  came  up  the  hill,  their  feet  leaving 
large  patches  upon  the  untrodden  white 
surface.  They  looked  anxiously  and  in¬ 
quiringly  from  side  to  side. 

“  ’E  must  have  come  all  the  way  up  from 
the  village,  bless  ’is  ’eart,”  said  the 
woman. 

“  Well,  ’e  won’t  be  alive  if  ’e  come  much 
more  fur  than  this,”  answered  the  man 
calmly. 

Both  speakers  obviously  belonged  to  the 
vagrant  class,  who  tramp  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  mending  kettles  and  pans,  and 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  as  they  go. 
The  woman  had  a  not  unkindly  face,  and 
wore  a  crape  hat  lurching  over  to  one  side. 
Both  she  and  the  man  had  been  dead  drunk 
the  evening  before,  and  had  not  discovered 
that  they  had  left  the  child  behind  until 
they  were  completely  incapable  of  going 
to  seek  him. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Higgs,  such  was  the 
travelling  tinker’s  name,  stopped  dead 
short,  uttering  a  succession  of  oaths. 
After  which  he  shouted,  “  See  ’ere,  Eliza  ! 

The  lady  who,  temporarily  at  least,  bore 
the  title  of  Mrs.  Higgs,  came  panting  up, 
very  red  in  the  face. 

“  See  ’ere  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Higgs,  again. 

The  snow  had  drifted  into  a  high,  spot- 
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less  hillock  against  a  five-barred  gate,  and 
a  tall  hedgerow.  Below  the  ridge  was 
seen  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  man,  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  a  portion  of  such  a  figure, 
embedded  in  snow.  Lying  right  across 
the  man’s  body  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
bundle  of  rags  and  motley  garments,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bush  of  golden  hair. 

“That’s  ’im,  by  —  !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Higgs.  “  My  beauty  !  ’ere’s  mamma  !  ” 

In  a  moment  she  was  kneeling  beside 
the  child,  who  was  either  asleep  or  insen¬ 
sible. 

“  Eliza  !  ”  said  the  man,  in  a  voice  which 


want  clothes,  that  s  a  sure  thing,”  said 
Eliza.  And  she  scraped  away  the  snow 
and  laid  her  red  hand  on  the  motionless 
heart  of  that  worthless  character,  the  late 
Private  O’Clery. 

“  Well,  Billy,  my  man,”  said  Mr.  Higgs, 
“so  we’ve  found  yer  again.  And  a  pre¬ 
cious  ’unt  we’ve  ’ad  of  it.  And  you  shall 
keep  your  new  trooso  !  ”  he  added  with  a 
grim  laugh. 

The  yellow-haired  boy  opened  his  eyes, 
cried,  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  face  with 
his  little  blue  fingers. 

“ ’E  shall  have  a  drop  of  something 
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showed  him  to  be  not  entirely  unmoved. 
“  Don’t  yer  go  on  a-hollering  andabeller 
ing !  It  don’t  foller,  old  girl,  that  ’e’s 
dead.” 

And  he  took  up  the  child,  and  undid  the 
wrappings — filthy  ragged  garments— that 
enveloped  him. 

“  I  see  ’im  move  !  ”  said  Mr.  Higgs, 
triumphantly.  “  ’E  winked  ’is  hy  !  We’ll 
take  ’im  to  the  pub  at  once,  Eliza,  and 
there  ain’t  any  reason,  as  I  can  see,  why 
these  ere  togs  shouldn’t  go  with  ’im.  The 
late  owner’ll  never  want  them  no  more.” 
And  he  glanced  at  the  perfectly  rigid  figure 
that  lay  in  the  snow. 

“  Pore  chap,  'ee'll  not  move  again,  or 


warm  when  we  get  to  the  next  pub,”  said 
Eliza,  encouragingly.  And  the  tramps 
walked  on,  quicker  this  time,  just  turning 
back  to  glance  once  more  at  the  figure 
lying  so  still  by  the  hedge. 

A  little  later  on,  when  the  village  began 
to  wake  into  life,  there  was  bustle  and 
stir  in  the  Fort  above  on  the  hill.  Privates 
Varley  and  Maddox  were  missing,  absent 
all  night  without  leave. 

The  Adjutant  looked  grave. 

“  It’s  awful  weather  for  men  to  have 
been  out,”  he  said.  “Especially  when 
they’ve  lately  come  from  such  a  hot 
climate  as  Mandalay.” 

The  sun  rose  higher,  melting  some  of 
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the  snow.  Children,  warmly  wrapped  up, 
got  ready  for  school.  And  a  fatigue- 
party,  consisting  of  a  corporal  and  six 
men,  came  with  smart  steps  ’  past  the 
hedgerow  and  the  gate  where  O’Clery’s 
body  lay. 

“  Hold  hard  there  !  ”  said  the  corporal 
sharply. 

The  soldiers  advanced  towards  the  re¬ 
cumbent  figure.  Its  shabby  boots — the 
man  wore  no  stockings — stuck  out  aim¬ 
lessly.  His  head  was  thrown  backwards, 
displaying  a  scraggy  neck,  rising  out  of  a 
torn  and  dirty  shirt.  He  wore  no  coat 
nor  waistcoat.  His  stiff  hands,  which 
looked  quite  yellow  in  the  pure  snow,  were 
tightly  clenched.  The  corporal  looked  at 
him  with  mingled  compassion  and  dis- 
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Then  they  lifted  the  ghastly  body,  and 
bore  it  to  the  police-station. 

That  morning  the  bodies  of  Privates 
Varley  and  Maddox  were  also  found  in 
their  snow  graves— victims  of  the  bitter 
night  just  passed.  And,  as  they,  poor 
fellows,  deserved,  they  were  buried  sur¬ 
rounded  by  comrades,  and  the  band  played 
a  grand  funeral  march,  which  in  its  earlier 
chords  seems  to  tell  of  the  throbbing  of 
pain  and  the  voices  of  anguish,  and  in  its 
close  to  peal  forth  a  rapture  of  triumphant 
joy.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  chaplain 
preached,  in  touching  accents,  of  the 
unforeseen  death  of  these  two  gallant 
soldiers,  and  tears  not  a  few  were  shed  for 
them  in  their  far-away  homes. 

But  no  one  came  to  O’Clery’s  funeral, 
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approval.  He  was  a  very  smart,  clean, 
respectable  man,  a  credit  to  his  regiment, 
but  a  little  severe  in  his  judgments. 

“  The  man’s  been  and  pawned  his 
clothes  for  drink.  That’s  clear !  ”  said 
he,  with  decision.  “And  that’s  what 
many  people — soldiers,  too,  I’m  sorry  to 
say — come  to.  Lift  him  up,  Barnes,  and 
see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  him  !  ” 

“  He’s  quite  dead,  corporal,”  said 
Private  Barnes,  looking  rather  scared. 
“  He’s  been  a  soldier,  too,”  he  said  to 
one  of  his  comrades.  “  See  the  tattooing 
up  his  arm.” 

“A  soldier,  and  pawned  his  last  clothes 
for  drink  !  ”  repeated  the  corporal  de¬ 
cisively.  “  That  sort  of  man’s  a  disgrace. 
But  he’s  been  the  sufferer,  there’s  no 
doubt  of  that.” 


and  not  a  soul,  excepting  the  gravedigger, 
remembered  the  place  where  his  halt- 

starved  body  was  laid. 

&  *  *  *  * 

It  was  two  days  after  the  storm.  There 
were  still  a  few  scarlet  geraniums  left  in 
General  Groser’s  front  garden,  dilapidated 
little  blossoms,  but. shining  crimson  above 
thin  layers  of  snow.  Madge  stood  on  the 
lower  balcony  feeding  the  birds  that  looked 
abnormally  large  and  black  against  a 
white  background.  She  came  into  the 
dining-room  just  as  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Groser,  and  the  brother  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  their  places  at  the  table.  The 
clergyman  said  grace,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
at  some  length,  on  the  imperative  duty  ot 
administering  to  the  wants  ot  the  poorer 
brethren.  Then  he  helped  himselt  to  a 
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large  and  succulent  mutton-chop.  He 
wore  a  rather  frayed  white  tie  and 
straggling  whiskers.  It  was  his  custom 
to  walk  up  occasionally  from  his  vicarage 
to  breakfast  with  his  brother,  saying  that 
early  rising,  and  a  brisk  walk  before  food, 
were  good  preventives  of  self  indulgence. 
Madge,  for  her  part,  wondered  if  the  real 
inducement  was  the  superior  quality  of 
the  cooking  to  be  found  at  the  General’s 
table,  and  then  blamed  herself  for  judging 
uncharitably. 

On  this  particular  morning,  the  host  was 
in  a  very  conversational  mood.  Spreading 
out  a  damp  copy  of  the  daily  paper,  he  read 
aloud  extracts  therefrom,  interspersed  with 
a  running  commentary  of  platitudes  and 
moral  sentiments. 

“  Dear,  dear,  a  severe  wreck  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast  !  Shocking,  David,  is  it 
not,  to  think  of  all  those  poor  creatures 
hurled  into  eternity  at  a  moment’s  notice !  ” 

“Yes,  and  doubtless  many  totally  un¬ 
prepared  to  go  !  ”  remarked  Mrs.  Groser, 
placidly,  spearing  a  sausage  with  her  fork. 

“Ah!  truly  a  terrible  thought!”  re¬ 
marked  the  Rev.  David  with  his  mouth 
full.  “Our  naval  and  military  men  lead, 
I  fear,  not  unfrequently  sadly  reckless  and 
immoral  lives.” 

“But  they  have  so  often  such  good 
hearts,  and  people  do  all  they  can  to  put 
temptations  in  their  way  !  ”  Madge  said, 
speaking  very  quickly  and  shyly. 

The  Rev.  David  looked  at  her  with  pity 
and  disapproval.  He  mentally  divided  the 
world  with  a  hard  equatorial  line  into  two 
hemispheres,  one  thickly  populated  with 
an  abundance  of  goats,  the  other  sparsely, 
containing  but  a  few  sheep.  He  was  not  yet 
quite  decided  in  mind  as  to  which  section 
Madge  belonged.  He  feared  that  it  might 
be  the  former,  but  as  he  rather  disliked 
her,  his. uncertainty  predominated  over  his 
grief  at  the  possibility. 

“  Ha  !  ”  said  the  General,  spreading  out 
his  newspaper,  and  tapping  it.  “Ha! 
How  right  I  was,  if  this  is  the  same  fel¬ 
low  !  ”  He  read  aloud — “Among  other 
casualties  resulting  from  the  severe  snow¬ 
storm,  besides  the  many  disastrous  ones 
already  related,  we  may  record  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  some  soldiers  from  Fort  .  .  ., 
of  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  presumably 
formerly  in  the  army,  which  was  found 


embedded  in  the  drifts,  not  a  mile  from  the 
above-mentioned  fort.  Life  had  been  ex¬ 
tinct  some  hours,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  unfortunate  deceased  had  pawned  most 
of  his  garments  for  drink,  as  he  was  found 
in  a  semi-nude  condition.  He  had  doubt¬ 
less  fallen  down  in  a  heavy  stupor,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  met  his 
death  in  the  melancholy  manner  de¬ 
scribed,” 

“  I’ve  a  presentiment,”  continued  the 
General,  triumphantly,  “  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  same  scoundrel  who  came 
to  my  back  door  !  For  he  took  the  road 
leading  up  towards  the  Fort,  you  remem¬ 
ber  ?  Pawned  his  clothes  for  drink  !  What 
a  deplorable  and  disgusting  end  !  ” 

“  But  if - ,”  began  Madge. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Groser,  “  Do  not, 
I  beg  of  you,  argue  with  your  uncle  !  He 
must  be  the  best  judge.  He  shows  great 
insight  into  character  by  turning  away  the 
undeserving.” 

“  Exactly  !  ”  and  the  General  rubbed  his 
hands.  “They  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  honest  people.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  sighed  the  Rev.  David.  “  They 
are  fit  neither  for  the  land,  nor  for  the 
dunghill,  so  men  cast  them  out.” 

He  was  so  pleased  with  this  quotation 
that  he  repeated  it  twice  over. 

Madge  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  went 
over  to  the  window.  Through  a  mist 
that  overspread  her  eyes  she  saw  the 
melting  snow,  the  ragged  red  blossoms, 
the  hungry  birds.  The  sun  was  quite 
bright  now,  shining  upon  a  glittering  sea, 
and  the  giant  outlines  of  the  ship  that 
had  been  unable  as  yet  to  leave  her 
harbour  owing  to  the  great  gale.  Cheer¬ 
ful  people  came  out  of  their  houses, 
hurried  down  the  asphalt  walk  towards 
the  town  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  distant 
military  band  fell  upon  Madge’s  ear. 
She  thought  the  while  of  the  starving, 
shrunken  man  at  the  back  gate,  and 
pictured  him  lying  dead  and  lonely  up  on 
the  far  white  hills. 

The  General  rose  from  his  chair,  walked 
to  the  fire,  and  stretched  his  hands  cheer¬ 
fully  over  "the  blaze.  Then  he  rang  the 
bell.  The  brow-beaten  maid  responded 
to  his  summons. 

“We  are  ready  for  prayers,”  said  he. 


SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTEBOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

No.  V.— THE  ACCURSED  GEMS. 


THE  accursed  gems  lie  sedately  in 
the  lowest  drawer  of  my  strong¬ 
room,  shining  from  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
prim  leather  cases,  with  a  light  which  is 
full  of  strange  memories.  I  call  them 
accursed  because  I  cannot  sell  them  ; 
yet  there  are  those  with  other  histories, 
stones  about  which  the  fancy  of  romance 
has  sported,  and  the  strong  hand  of 
tragedy  has  touched  with  an  indelible 
brand.  It  may  be  that  the  impulse  of 
sentiment,  working  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  ostensibly  commercial  char¬ 
acter,  forbids  me  to  cry  some  of  these 
wares  in  the  market  place  with  any 
vigour  ;  it  may  be  that  the  play  of  chance 
moves  the  mind  of  the  jewel-buyer  to  a 
prejudice  against  them.  In  any  case, 
they  lie  in  my  safe  unhonoured  and 
unsung — and,  lacking  that  which  Sewell 
called  the  “precious  balsam”  of  repu¬ 
tation,  are  merely  so  much  carbon  or 
mineral  matter  giving  light  to  iron  walls 
which  give  no  light  again. 

For  the  stones  which  have  no  history, 
I  am  not  an  apologist.  Some  day,  those 
excellent  people  who  now  decry  them  in 
every  salon  where  jewels  are  discussed, 
will  give  up  the  hope  of  attempting  to 
buy  them  cheaply  ;  and  I  shall  make  my 
profit.  Everything  comes  to  him  who 
can  wait,  and  I  am  not  in  a  hurry.  As 
to  the  others,  which  have  been  the  pivots 
of  romance  or  serious  story,  they  may 
well  lie  as  they  are  while  they  serve  my 
memory  in  the  jotting  down  of  some  of 
these  mysteries. 

And  that  they  do  serve  it,  I  have 
no  measure  of  doubt.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  little  bag  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
It  contains  a  black  pearl  from  Koepang, 
so  rich  in  silvery  lustre  and  so  perfect  in 
shape  that  it  should  be  worth  eight 
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hundred  pounds  in  any  market  in  Europe  ; 
a  couple  of  pink  pearls  from  the 
Bahamas,  of  fine  orient  yet  pear-shaped 
and  therefore  less  valuable  as  fashion 
dictates  ;  five  old  Brazilian  diamonds 
averaging  two  carats  each  ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  diamonds  for  finish  ;  and 
two  great  white  pearls  which  I  find  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  bag.  Those  stones 
were  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Maclaren 
a  month  before  the  date  announced  for 
his  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Christine 
King.  He  had  intended  them  as  his 
gift  to  her,  a  handsome  and  sufficient  gift, 
it  must  be  admitted,  yet  so  did  fickle 
fortune  work  that  his  very  generosity  w^as 
the  indirect  cause  of  a  commotion  in 
the  w7eek  of  the  wedding,  and  of  as  pretty 
a  social  scandal  as  society  has  known  for 
a  decade. 

The  matter  was  hi^hed  up  of  course. 
For  six  weeks,  as  a  wag  said,  it  was  a 
nine  days’  wonder.  Aged  ladies  discussed 
it  from  every  point  of  view  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  Society  papers 
lacked  enough  information  to  lie  about 
it.  The  principal  actors  held  their 
tongues,  and  in  due  time  the  West 
forgot,  for  a  new  scandal  arose,  and  the 
courts  supplied  the  craving  for  the  doubt¬ 
ful,  which  is  a  part  of  polite  education 
nowadays.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  I 
make  a  boastful  claim,  in  asserting  that  I 
alone  beyond  those  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  became  possessed  of  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  occurrence.  It  was  to  me 
first  of  all  that  Lord  Maclaren  related 
the  history  of  it,  and  despite  my  advice 
to  the  contrary  laid  it  upon  me  that  I 
should'  tell  none  in  his  lifetime.  He  is 
dead  now,  and  the  publication  of  the 
story  will  throw  a  light  upon  much  that 
is  well  worth  investigating.  It  may  also 
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help  me  to  sell  the  pearls — which  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  important  as  any  unpre¬ 
judiced  person  will  admit. 

Here  then  is  the  story.  I  had  a 
visit  from  the  chief  actor  in  it  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  June  in  the  year  1890. 
He  came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  to  be 
married  quietly  in  the  middle  of  the 
following-  month  to  the  Hon.  Christine 
King,  the  very  beautiful  sister  of  Lord 
Cantiliffe.  She  was  then  staying  at  the  old 
family  place  at  St.  Peters,  in  Kent  ;  and 
she  wished  to  avoid  a  public  wedding  in 
viewr  of  the  recent  death  of  her  sister, 
whose  beauty  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
her  own.  Maclaren’s  visit  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  purchase  of  a  present,  and 


the  business  was  made  the  easier  since  he 
had  the  simplest  notions  as  to  his  require¬ 
ments.  He  had  recently  come  from 
America — without  a  wife  mirctbile  dictu — 
and  there  had  seen  a  curious  anchor 
bracelet.  The  wristband  of  this  bauble 
was  formed  of  a  plain  gold  cable,  the 
anchor  itself  of  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  the. 
shackle  consisted  of  a  small  circle  of 
brilliants  ;  the  shaft  had  a  pink  pearl  at 
either  end  ;  the  shank  had  a  black  pearl 
at  the  foot  of  it,  and  the  flukes  were  of 
white  pearls  with  small  diamonds  round 
them.  I  found  it  to  be  rather  a  vulgar 
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ornament ;  but  his  heart  was  set  on  having 
it,  and  it  chanced  that  I  had  the  very 
pearls  necessary.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
make  him  a  model,  and  send  it  down  to 
his  hotel  at  Ramsgate  within  a  week  ; 
and  that,  if  he  then  thought  the  jewel  to 
be  over  showy,  we  could  refashion  it.  He 
left  much  pleased,  returning  by  the  Gran¬ 


ville  express  to  Kent ;  and  within  the  week 
he  had  the  model  ;  and  I  received  his 
instructions  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

It  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  say  a  word 
here  about  this  curious  character.  At 
the  time  I  knew  him,  Maclaren  was  a 
man  in  his  fortieth  year,  though  he  looked 
older.  He  was  once  vulgarly  described 
in  a  club  smoking-room  as  being  “  all  hair 
and  teeth,”  like  a  buzzard  ;  and  his  best 
friend  could  not  have  ranked  him  with  the 
handsome.  Yet  the  women  liked  him — 
perhaps  because  it  was  a  tradition  that 
he  made  love  to  every  pretty  girl  in  town  ; 
and  it  was  surprising  beyond  belief  that 
he  reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  remained 
single.  When  he  w'ent  to  America  in 
1888,  the  whole  of  the  prophets  gave  him 
six  months  of  celibacy  ;  but  he  cheated 
them,  and  returned  without  a  wife.  True, 
a  copy  of  an  American  society  paper  was 
passed  round  the  club,  where  the  men 
learnt  with  surprise  that  New  York  had 
believed  this  elderly  Don  Juan  to  be 
engaged  to  Evelyn  Lenox  “  the  lady  of  the 
unlimited  dollars,”  as  young  Barisbroke 
of  the  Bachelors’  called  her  ;  and  had  been 
very  indignant  when  he  took  passage  by 
the  Teutonic  and  left  her  people  to  face  the 
titters  of  a  triumphant  rivalry.  But  for  all 
that  he  was  not  married,  and  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  malignant  scribes  who  made 
couplets  of  his  supposed  amatory  adven¬ 
tures  in  Boston,  and  dedicated  sonnets  of 
apology  “ pro  amove  mea  ”  to  E —  L —  and 
the  marrying  mothers  of  New  York  gener¬ 
ally.  Such  a  man  cared  little  for  the  threats 
of  this  young  lady’s  brother,  or  for  the 
common  rumour  that  she  was  the  most 
dashing  girl  in  New  York  city,  and  would 
make  things  unpleasant  for  him.  He 
had  twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  for 
fiancee ,  one  of  the  prettiest  roses  in  the 
whole  garden  of  Kent.  What  harm  then 
could  a  broker’s  daughter,  three  thousand 
miles  away  do  to  him  ?  or  how  mar  his 
happiness  ? 

But  I  am  anticipating,  and  must  hark 
back  to  the  anchor  with  the  flukes  of 
pearl.  I  sent  the  model  down  on  Wednes¬ 
day  ;  on  the  Friday  morning  I  received  the 
order  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Early  on 
the  following  Monday,  as  I  read  my  paper 
in  a  cab  on  the  way  to  Bond-street,  I  saw 
a  tremendous  headline  which  announced 
the  “sudden  and  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Lord  Maclaren.”  The  report  said 
that  he  had  left  his  hotel  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  to  walk,  as  the  supposition  went, 
to  St.  Peters.  But  he  had  never  reached 
Lord  Cantiliffe’s  house  ;  and  although 
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search  had  been  made  by  the  police  and 
by  special  coast-guard  parties,  no  trace 
of  him  had  been  found.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  murder  theory  was  set  up  at 
once.  Clever  men  from  town  came  down 
to  wag  their  heads  with  stupid  men  from 
Canterbury,  and  to  discuss  the  “only 
possible  theory,”  of  which  there  were  a 
dozen  or  more.  The  police  arrested  all 
the  drunken  men  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles,  and  looked  for  bloodstains  on  their 
coats.  The  Hon.  Christine  King  was 
spoken  of  as  “distracted,”  which  was 
possible  ;  and  the  family  of  the  missing 
nobleman  as  “  plunged  into  the  most  pro¬ 
found  grief.”  Nor,  as  an  eloquent 
special  reporter  in  his  best  mood  ex¬ 
plained,  was  this  supposed  tragedy  made 
less  painful  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
unhappy  victim  of  accident  or  of  murder 
was  to  have  been  married  within  the 
month. 

For  a  whole  week  the  press  had  no 
other  topic  ;  the  police  telegraphed  to  all 
the  capitals ;  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  was  offered  for  knowledge  of 
Lord  Maclaren,  “last  seen  upon  the  East 
Cliff  at  Ramsgate  at  three  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  fifth  of  July.” 
A  hundred  tongues  gave  you  the  exact 
details  of  an  imagined  assassination  ;  ten 
times  that  number — and  these  tongues 
chiefly  feminine— told  you  that  he  had 
shirked  the  marriage  upon  its  very 
threshold.  But  the  mystery  remained 
unexplained — and  as  the  day  for  the 
wedding  drew  near,  the  .  excitement 
amongst  a  section  of  society  rose  to  fever 
heat.  Had  the  body  been  found?  had 
the  detectives  a  clue  ?  were  the  strange 
hints — implying  that  the  missing  man  had 
quarrelled  with  his  fiancee' s  brother,  and 
thrown  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  face  ;  that 
he  had  a  wife  in  Algiers  ;  that  he  was 
married  a  year  ago  at  Cyprus  ;  that  he 
was  bankrupt — merely  the  fable  of  mali¬ 
cious  tongues,  or  had  they  that  germ  of 
truth  from  which  so  vast  a  disease  of 
scandal  can  grow  ?  I  made  no  pretence' 
to  answer  the  questions — but  they  in¬ 
terested  me  and  I  watched  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  story  with  the  keenness  of  a 
hardened  novel  reader. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  wedding  now 
drew  near,  and  when  the  bridegroom  did 
not  appear,  the  vulgar,  who  do  not 
believe  scandals  though  they  like  to  hear 
them,  declared  that  the  murder  theory 
was  true  beyond  question.  The  rest  said 
that  he  was  either  bankrupt  or  bigamist 
—and  having  consoled  themselves  with 


the  reflection,  they  let  the  matter  go.  It 
is  likely  that  I  should  have  done 
the  same  had  I  not  enjoyed  a 
solution  of  the  mystery,  which  came 
to  me  unsought  and  accidentally.  On  a 
day  near  to  that  fixed  for  the  wedding  I 
was  at  Victoria  Station  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  I  ran  full 
upon  the  missing  nobleman  ;  and  for 
some  while  stood  speechless  with  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  sight  of  him.  His  beard 
was  longer  than  ever,  recalling  the 
traditions  of  Killingworthe  or  of  Johann 
Mayo  ;  his  Dundreary  whiskers  were 
shaggy  and  unkempt ;  he  was  very  pale 
in  the  face,  and  wore  a  little  yachting 
cap  and  a  blue  serge  suit  which  begarbed 
him  ridiculously.  He  had  no  luggage 
with  him,  not  even  a  valise  ;  and  his  first 
remark  was  given  in  the  voice  of  a  man 
afraid,  and  in  a  measure  broken. 

“Ah,  Sutton,  that’s  you,  is  it?”  he 
cried.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you,  by  Jove  ; 
have  you  such  a  thing  as  half-a-crown  in 
your  pocket  ?  ” 

I  offered  him  half-a-sovereign  still  say¬ 
ing  nothing  ;  but  he  continued  rapidly — 

“  You’ve  heard  all  about  it,  of  course 
— what  are  they  saying  here  now?  do 
they  think  I’m  a  dead  man,  eh  ? — but  I 
won’t  face  them  yet.  Upon  my  life,  I 
dare  not  see  a  soul.  Come  with  me  to  an 
hotel,  there’s  a  good  fellow — but  let’s 
have  a  cognac  first  ;  I’m  shivering  like  a 
child  with  a  fever  ?  ” 

I  gave  him  some  brandy  at  a  bar,  and 
after  that  we  took  a  four-wheeled  cab — 
he  insisting  on  the  privacy — and  drove  to  a 
private  hotel  in  Cecil-street,  Strand.  They 
did  not  know  him  there,  and  I  engaged  a 
room  for  him  and  ordered  dinner,  taking 
these  things  upon  myself  since  he  was  as 
helpless  as  a  babe.  After  the  meal  he 
seemed  somewhat  better,  and  I  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Ramsgate  for  his  man,  though 
it  was  impossible  that  the  fellow  could  be 
with  him  until  the  following  morning.  In 
the  meantime,  I  found  myself  doing 
valet’s  work  for  him — but  I  had  his  story  ; 
and  although  it  was  not  until  some  months 
later  that  another  supplied  some  of  the 
missing  links  in  it,  he  telling  me  the 
barest  outline,  I  will  set  it  down  here 
plainly  as  a  narrative,  and  without  any  of 
those  “says  I’s  ”  and  “says  he’s,”  which 
were  the  particular  abomination  of 
Defoe,  as  they  have  been  of  many  since 
his  day. 

The  complete  explanation  of  this  mys¬ 
tery  was  one,  I  think,  to  astonish  most 
people.  It  was  so  utterly  unlooked  for, 

3  B  2 
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that  I  was  led  at  the  first  hearing 
to  believe  the  narrator  insane.  He 
told  me  that  at  three  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  5th,  he  had  left  his 
hotel  on  the  East  Cliff  at  Ramsgate— the 
day  being  glorious,  and  a  full  sun  playing 
upon  the  Channel  and  many  ships — and 


■  * 


“  My  respects  to  your  honour,”  replied 
the  fellow,  “but  the  ketch  Bowery , 
moored  off  the  pier-head,  ’ud  be  glad  to 
see  your  honour  if  convenient,  and  if  not, 
may  be  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  What  the  devil  does  the  man 
mean  ?  ”  cried  his  lordship,  but  the  sea¬ 
man  plucking  up 
courage,  con¬ 
tinued — 

“  An  old  friend 
of  your  honour’s 
for  sure  he  is, 
my  guvner, 
Abraham  Bur¬ 
row,  what  you 
had  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  in  New 
York  city.” 

“  Well,  and 
why  can’t  he 
come  ashore  ?  I 
remember  the 
man  perfectly — 
I  have  every 
cause  to  ”  —  a 
true  remark  since 
Abraham  Burrow 
then  owed  the 
speaker  some 
two  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  had 
shown  no  unprin¬ 
cipled  desire  to 
pay  it. 

“The  fact  is, 
m  y  lordship,” 
replied  the  sea¬ 
man,  whose  vo¬ 
cabulary  was 
American  and 
Strange,  “  the 
fact  is  he’s  tidy 
sick,  on  his  beam 
ends,  I  guess 
with  brounchitis 
and  he  won’t  be 


~.{X,  .W, 


“well,  my  man.  what  is  it?”  maclaren  asked.  detaining  you 


had  determined  to  walk  over  to  St. 
Peters,  where  his  fiancee  expected  him  to  a 
tennis-party.  With  this  intention,  he 
struck  along  the  cliff  towards  Broadstairs, 
but  had  gone  only  a  few  paces,  when  a 
seaman  stopped  him,  and  touching  his  hat 
respectfully,  said  that  he  had  a  message 
for  him. 

“  Well,  my  man,  what  is  it  ?  ”  Maclaren 
asked — I  had  the  dialogue  from  the  sea¬ 
man  himself— being  in  a  hurry  as  those 
who  walk  the  ways  of  love  usually  are. 


not  as  long  as 
a  bosun’s  whistle  if  you’ll  go  aboard  and  . 
be  easin’-of  him.” 

Now,  although  this  comparatively 
juvenile  lover  was  in  a  mighty  hurry  to 
get  to  St.  Peters,  there  was  yet  a  power¬ 
ful  financial  motive  to  send  him  to  the 
ship.  He  had  done  business  with  this 
Abraham  Burrow  in  America  ;  the  man 
had — we  won’t  say  swindled — but  been 
smart  enough  there  to  relieve  him  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds.  To  hope  for 
the  recovery  of  such  a  sum  seemed 
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as  childish  as  a  sigh  for  the  moon. 
Maclaren  had  not  seen  Burrow  for  twelve 
months,  and  did  not  know  a  moment 
before  this  meeting,  whether  he  were 
alive  or  dead.  Yet  here  he  was  in  a 
yacht  off  Ramsgate  harbour,  desiring  to 
see  his  creditor,  and  to  see  him  imme¬ 
diately.  The  latter  reflected  that  such  a 
visit  would  not  occupy-half-an-hour  of  his 
time,  that  it  might  lead  to  the  recovery  of 
some  part  of  the  money,  that  he  could 
make  his  excuses  to  the  pretty  girl  awaiting 
him — in  short,  he  went  with  the  seaman  ; 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  stepped  on 
board  an  exceedingly  well-kept  yacht, 
which  lay  beyond  the  buoy  over  against 
the  East  Pier  ;  and  all  his  trouble  began. 

The  craft,  as  I  have  said,  was  ketch 
rigged,  and  must  have  been  of  seventy 
tons  or  more.  There  was  a  good  square 
saloon  aft,  and  a  couple  of  tiny  cabins, 
the  one  amidships,  the  other  at  the  poop. 
When  Lord  Maclaren  went  aboard,  three 
seamen  and  a  boy  were  the  occupants  of 
the  deck  ;  but  a  King  Charles  terrier 
barked  at  the  top  of  the  companion  ; 
and  a  steward  came  presently  and 
asked  the  visitor  to  go  below.  He 
descended  to  the  saloon  at  this  ;  but  the 
sick  man,  they  told  him,  lay  in  the  fore 
cabin  ;  and  thither  he  followed  his  very 
obsequious  guide. 

I  had  the  accounts  of  this  episode  and 
of  much  that  follows  from  two  sources, 
one  a  man  I  met  in  New  York  last 
summer,  the  other,  the  victim  of  the 
singularly  American  conspiracy.  Lord 
Maclaren’s  account  was  simple — “As 
there’s  a  heaven  above  me,  Sutton,”  said 
he,  “  I’d  no  sooner  put  my  foot  in  the 
hole  when  the  door  was  slammed  behind 
me,  and  bolted  like  a  prison  gate.”  The 
American  said,  “  I  guess  the  old  boy  had 
hardly  walked  right  in,  before  they’d 
hitched  up  the  latch,  and  he  was  shouting 
glory.  Then  the  skipper  let  the  sheets 
g* o — for  the  ketch  was  only  lying-to,  and 
in  ten  minutes  he  was  standing  out  down 
Channel.  But  you  never  heard  such  a 
noise  as  there’, was  below  in  all  your  days. 
Talk  about  a  sheet  and  pillow-case  party 
in  an  insane  asylum,  that’s  no  word  for 
it.”  ,  ‘ 

The  fact  that  the  “illustrious  noble¬ 
man,”  as  the  penny  society  papers  called 
him,  was  trapped  admitted  of  no  question. 
He  realised  it  himself  in  a  few  moments, 

.  and  sat  down  to  wonder,  “  who  and  why 
*  the  devil,  & c.,”  in  five  languages.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  thing  was  an  utter 
and  inexplicable  mystery  to  him.  He 
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thought  at  first  that  robbery  was  the 
motive,  for  he  had  the  model  of  the  brace¬ 
let  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  sat  alone  in  the 
cabin  he  really  feared  personal  violence. 
He  told  me  that  he  waited  to  see  the  door 
open  and  a  villain  enter,  armed  with  Colt 
or  knuckleduster,  after  the  traditional 
Adelphian  mood  ;  but  a  couple  of  hours 
passed  and  no  one  came,  and  after  that 
the  only  interruption  to  his  meditation 
was  the  steward’s  knock  upon  the  cabin 
door,  and  his  polite  desire  to  know 
“Will  my  lord  take  tea?”  “My  lord” 
told  him  to  carry  his  tea  to  a  lati¬ 
tude  where  high  temperatures  prevail, 
and  after  that,'  continued  to  kick  lustily 
at  the  door,  and  to  make  original  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  and 
upon  her  crew  until  the  light  failed.  Yet 
no  one  heeded  him ;  and  when  it  was 
dark  the  roll  of  the  yacht  to  the  seas, 
made  him  sure  that  they  stood  well  out, 
and  were  beating  with  a  stiff-breeze. 

Unto  this  point,  temper  had  dominated 
him  ;  but  now  a  quiet  yet  very  deep 
alarm  took  its  place.  He  began  to  ask 
himself  more  seriously,  if  his  position 
were  not  one  of  great  danger,  if  he  had 
not  to  face  some  mysterious  but  very 
daring  enemy — even,  if  he  were  like  to 
come  out  of  the  adventure  with  his  life? 
Yet  his  mind  could  not  bring  to  his  re¬ 
collection  any  deed  that  had  merited 
vindictive  anger  on  the  part  of  another,  nor 
was  he  a  blamable  man  as  the  world  goes. 
He  paid  his  debts — every  three  years  ; 
he  was  amongst  the  governors  of  five 
fashionable  charities,  and  the  only  scan¬ 
dalous  case  which  concerned  him  was 
arranged  between  the  lawyers  on  the 
eve  of  its  coming  into  court.  The  matrons 
told  you  that  he  was  a  “  dear  delightful 
rogue”;  the  men  said  that  he  was,  “a 
cunning  old  dog  ”  ;  and  between  them 
agreed  that  he  had  read  the  command¬ 
ments  at  least.  Possibly,  however,  those 
hours  of  solitude  in  the  cabin,  compelled 
him  to  think  rather  of  his  vices  than  of  his 
virtues — and  it  may  be  that  the  fear  was 
so  much  the  more  real  as  his  shortcomings 
were  secret.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  suffered  so 
much  as  he  did  during  that  strange  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  that  he  cried  almost 
with  delight  when  the  door  of- the  cabin 
opened,  and  he  saw  the  table  of  the  saloon 
set  for  dinner,  and  light  falling  upon  it 
from  a  handsome  lamp  below  the  sky¬ 
light.  During  one  delicious  moment  he 
thought  himself  the  victim  of  a  well- 
meaning  practical  joker — the  next  his 
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limbs  went  limp  as  cloth,  and  he  sank 
upon  a  cushioned  seat  with  a  groan  which 
which  must  have  been  heard  by  the  men 
above. 

This  scene  has  been  so  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  that  I  can  see  it  as  clearly 
as  though  I  myself  stood  amongst  the 


“  i’d  no  sooner  put  my  foot  in  the  hole 

WAS  .SLAMMED  BEHIND  ME.” 

players.  On  the  one  hand,  a  pretty  little 
American  girl  with  hands  clasped,  and 
malicious  laughter  about  her  rosy  mouth  ; 
on  the  other,  a  shrinking,  craven,  abject 
shadow  of  a  man,  cowering  upon  the 
cushions  of  the  sofa,  in  blank  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  hiding  his  view  of  her 


with  bony  fingers.  At  a  glance  you 
would  have  said  that  the  girl  was  not 
twenty — but  she  was  twenty-three,  the 
picture  of  youth  with  the  colour  of  the 
sea-health  upon  her  cheeks,  the  spray  of 
the  sea-foam  glistening  in  her  rich  brown 
hair.  She  had  upon  her  head  a  little  hat 
of  straw'  posed  daintily  ; 
her  dress  was  of  white 
serge  with  a  scarf  of 
yacht-club  colours  at 
the  throat ;  but  her  feet 
were  the  tiniest  in  the 
world,  and  the  brown 
shoes  which  hid  them 
not  unfit  for  an  artist’s 
model.  And  as  she  stood 
laughing  at  the  man 
who  had  become  her 
guest  upon  the  yacht, 
her  attitude  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of 
half  the  painters  in 
Hampstead.  The  two 
faced  each  other  thus 
silently  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  she  was 
the  first  to  speak,  her 
voice  overflowing  with 
rippling  laughter. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “I 
call  this  real  good  of 
you,  my  lord  ;  to  come 
on  my  yacht — when 
you  were  just  off  to  the 
other  girl — and  your 
wedding’s  fixed  for  the 
eighteenth  of  July.  My 
word,  you’re  the  kind¬ 
est-hearted  man  in 
Europe.” 

He  looked  up  at  her, 
some  shame  marked  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  said, 

“  Evelyn,  I  —  I  — 
never  thought  it  was 
you  !  ” 

“Then  how  pleased 
you  must  be.  Oh,  I’m 
right  glad,  I  tell  you 
I’m — I’m  just  as  pleased 
as  you  are.  To  think 
that  w'e’ve  never  met 
since  you  left  N’York 
in  such  a  flurry  that  you  hadn’t  time  even 
to  send  me  a  line— but,  of  course,  you 
men  are  so  busy  and  so  smart  that  girls 
don’t  count,  and  I  knew  you  were  just  dy¬ 
ing  to  see  me,  and  I  sent  the  boat  off 
saying  it  wras  old  Burrow — how  you  love 
Burrow  ! — and  here  you  are,  my  word  !  ” 


WHEN  THE  DOOR 
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She  spoke  labouring  under  a  heavy 
excitement  so  that  her  sentences  flowed 
over  one  another.  But  he  could  scarce 
find  a  coherent  word,  and  began  to  tremble 
as  she  went  on  — 

“  You’ll  stay  awhile,  of  course,  and — 
why,  you’re  as  pale  as  spectres,  I  guess. 
Now  if  you  look  like  that  I  shall  begin  to 
think  that  we’re  not  the  old  friends  we 
were  in  N’York  a  year  ago  ;  and  walk 
right  upstairs  to  Arthur.  You  remember 
my  brother  Arthur,  of  course  you  do. 
He  was  your  particular  friend,  wasn’t  he  ? 
— but  how  you  boys  quarrel.  They  really 
told  me  two  months  ago  in  the  city,  that 
Arthur  was  going  in  the  shooting  business 
with  you.  Fancy  that  now,  and  at  your 
age-’’ 

This  sentence  revealed  what  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  character  of  the  girl  ;  it  showed 
that  malicious,  if  rather  low  and  vulgar, 
cunning  which  prompted  the  whole  of  this 
adventure,  and  it  betrayed  a  revenge 
which  was  worthy  of  a  Frenchwoman. 
Maclaren  had  but  to  hear  the  harsh  ring 
of  the  voice  to  know  that  the  girl  who 
had  threatened  him  months  ago  in  New 
York  had  met  her  opportunity,  and  that 
she  would  use  it  to  the  last  possibility. 
Every  word  thatshe  uttered  with  such  mean¬ 
ing  vehemence  cut  him  like  a  knife  ;  his 
hair  glistened  with  the  drops  of  perspira¬ 
tion  upon  it  ;  his  right  hand  was  passed 
over  his  forehead  as  though  some  heat 
was  tormenting  his  brain.  And  as  her 
voice  rose  shrilly,  only  to  be  modulated 
I  to  the  pretence  of  suavity  again,  he 
blurted  out— 

“  Evelyn,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I — my  dear  Lord  Maclaren — I  am 
entirely  in  your  hands  ;  you  are  my  guest, 
I  reckon,  and  even  in  America  we  have 
some  idea  of  what  that  means.  Now, 
would  you  like  to  play  cards  after  dinner, 
or  shall  we  have  a  little  music  ?  ” 

The  steward  entered  the  cabin  at  this 
moment,  and  the  conversation  being 
interrupted,  Maclaren  chanced  to  see 
that  the  companion  was  free.  A  wild 
idea  of  appealing  to  the  captain  of 
the  yacht  came  to  him,  and  he  made  a 
sudden  move  to  mount  the  ladder.  He 
had  but  taken  a  couple  of  steps,  however, 
when  a  lusty  young  fellow,  perhaps  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  barred  the 
passage,  and  pushed  him  with  some 
roughness  into  the  cabin  again.  The 
man  closed  the  long  panelled  door  be¬ 
hind  him  ;  and  then  addressed  the  un¬ 
willing  guest. 

“Ah,  Maclaren,  so  that’s  you — devilish 
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good  of  you  to  come  aboard,  I  must 
say.” 

The  new-comer  was  Evelyn  Lenox’s 
brother,  the  owner  of  the  ketch  Bowery. 
He  acted  his  part  in  the  comedy  with  more 
skill  than  his  sister,  having  less  personal 
interest  in  it  ;  indeed,  amusement  seemed 
rather  to  hold  him  than  earnestness.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  to  Maclaren,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense  ; 
and  seeing  that  a  further  exhibition  of 
feeling  would  not  help  him  one  jot,  the 
unhappy  prisoner  succumbed.  When  the 
dinner  was  put  upon  the  table,  he  found 
himself  sitting  down  to  it  mechanically, 
and  as  one  in  a  d-ream.  It  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  meal  to  come  from  a  galley,  and  it 
was  made  more  appetising  by  the  wit  and 
sparkle  of  the  girl  who  presided,  and  who 
acted  her  role  to  such  perfection.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  anger,  and 
cloaked  her  malice  with  consummate 
art.  She  was  a  well-schooled  flirt — and 
her  victim  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought,  “  They  will  put  me  ashore  in  the 
morning,  and  I  can  make  a  tale.”  By  ten 
o’clock,  he  found  himself  laughing  over  a 
glass  of  whisky  and  soda.  By  eleven  he 
was  dreaming  that  he  stood  at  the  altar 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peters,  and  that  two 

brides  walked  up  the  aisle  together. 

*  *  *  *  *  ^  *  * 

The  next  picture  that  I  have  to  show 
you  of  Maclaren  is  one  which  I  am  able 
to  sketch  from  a  full  report  of  certain 
events  happening  on  the  evening  of 
his  wedding  day.  The  yacht  lay  becalmed 
some  way  out  in  the  bay  of  the  Somme  ; 
the  sea  had  the  lustre  of  a  mirror,  golden 
with  a  flawless  sheen  of  brilliant  light 
which  carried  the  dark  shadows  of  smack- 
hulls  and  flapping  lug-sails.  There  was 
hardly  a  capful  of  wind,  scarce  an  inter¬ 
mittent  breath  of  breeze  from  the  land  ; 
and  the  crew  of  the  Bowery  lay  about  the 
deck  smoking  with  righteous  vigour,  as 
they  netted  or  stitched,  or  indulged  in 
those  seemingly  useless  occupations 
which  are  the  delight  of  sailors.  Often, 
however,  they  stayed  their  work  to  listen 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  sounds  in  the  saloon 
aft ;  and  once,  when  Maclaren’s  voice 
was  heard  almost  in  a  scream,  one  of 
them,  squirting  his  tobacco  juice  over  the 
bulwarks,  made  the  sapient  remark, 
“  Well,  the  old  cove’s  dander  is  riz  now, 
anyway,” 

The  scene  below  was  played  vigorously. 
Evelyn  Lenox  sat  upon  the  sofa,  her  arms 
resting  upon  the  cabin  table,  her  bright 
face  positively  alight  with  triumph.  Mac- 
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laren  stood  before  her  with  clenched 
hands  and  gnashing  teeth.  Arthur,  the 
brother,  was  smoking  a  pipe*  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  read  a  newspaper,  leaving  the 
conversation  to  his  guest,  who  had  no 
lack  of  words. 

“Good  God,  Evelyn,”  he  said,  “you 
cannot  mean  to  keep  me  here  any  longer 
— to-morrow’s  my  wedding  day  !  ” 

She  answered  him  very  slowly. 

“  How  interesting  !  I  remember  the 
time  not  so  long  ago  when  my  wedding 
day  was  fixed— and  postponed.” 

He  did  not  heed  the  rebuke  but  con¬ 
tinued  cravenly — 

“  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
your  brother  and  yourself  have  perpetrated 
upon  me  an  outrage  which  will  make  you 
detested  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Great  Heaven  !  the  whole  town  will  laugh 
at  me,  I  sha’n’t  have  a  friend  in  the  place  ; 
I  shall  be  cut  at  every  club  as  I’m  a  living 
man.” 

The  girl  listened  to  him,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  the  excitement  of  it. 
“  Did  you  never  stop  to  think,”  said  she, 
“when  you  left  America  like  the  coward 
you  were,  that  people  would  laugh  at  me, 
too,  and  I  should  never  be  able  to  look 
my  friends  in  the  face  again  ?  Why, 
even  in  the  newspapers  they  held  me 
up  to  ridicule  when  my  heart  was  break¬ 
ing.  You  speak  of  suffering,  well  I  have 
suffered.” 

Her  mood  changed,  as  the  mood 
of  women  does  so  suddenly.  The 
feminine  instinct  warred  against  the 
actress,  and  prevailed.  She  burst  out 
weeping  hysterically,  buried  her  head  in 
her  arms — and  a  painful  silence  fell  on 
the  man.  He  seemed  to  wait  for  her  to 
speak  ;  but  when  she  did  so,  anger  had 
succeeded,  and  she  rose  from  her  place 
and  stamped  her  foot,  while  rage  seemed 
to  vibrate  in  her  nerves. 

“  Why  do  I  waste  my  time  on  you,” 
she  cried,  “you  who  are  riot  worth  an 
honest  thought  ?  Pshaw,  Lord  Maclaren, 
illustrious  nobleman  and  great  sports¬ 
man,” — she  was  quoting  from  an 
American  paper — “go  and  tell  them  that 
for  ten  days  you  have  humbled  yourself 
to  me,  and  have  begged  my  pity  on  your 
knees.  Go  and  tell  them  that  my 
crew  have  held  their  sides  when  the 
parts  have  been  changed,  and  you  have 
been  the  woman.  Oh,  they  shall  know, 
don’t  mistake  that ;  your  wife  shall  read 
it  on  her  wedding  tour.  I  will  send  it  to 
her  myself,  I,  who  have  brought  the 
laugh  to  my  side  now,  scion  of  a  noble 


house.  Go,  and  take  the  recollection  of 
your  picnic  here,  as  the  best  present  I 
can  give  to  you.” 

I  was  told  that  Maclaren  looked  at  her 
for  some  moments  in  profound  astonish¬ 
ment  when  she  pointed  to  the  cabin  door. 
Then,  without  a  word,  he  went  on  deck 
to  find  the  yacht’s  boat  manned,  and 
waiting  for  him.  He  said  himself  that 
many  emotions  filled  him  as  he  stepped 
off  the  yacht — anger  at  the  outrage,  desire 
for  revenge,  but  chiefly  the  emotion  of  the 
thought,  Was  there  time  to  reach  St. 
Peters  for  the  wedding  ceremony?  He 
did  not  doubt  that  lies  would  save  him 
from  the  American  woman,  if  things  so 
happened  that  he  could  reach  England  by 
the  morning  of  the  next  day.  But  could 
he  ?  Where  was  he  ?  Where  was  he  to  be 
put  ashore  ?  He  asked  the  men  at  the  oars 
these  questions  in  a  breath,  standing  up 
for  one  moment  as  the  boat  pushed  off  to 
shake  his  fist  at  the  yacht,  and  cry,  “  D — n 
you  all  !  ”  But  the  answer  that  he  got  did 
not  reassure  him.  He  was  to  be  put 
ashore,  the  seaman  said,  at  Crotoy,  the 
little  town  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  the  bay 
of  the  Somme.  There  was  a  steamer 
thence  once  a  day  to  Saint  Valery  from 
which  point  he  could  reach  Boulogne  by 
rail.  He  realised  in  a  moment  that  all  his 
hope  depended  on  catching  the  steamer. 
If  she  had  not  sailed,  he  would  arrive 
at  Boulogne  before  sunset — and,  if  need 
were,  could  get  across  by  the  night  mail 
and  a  special  train  from  Folkestone. 
But,  if  she  had  sailed  !  This  possibility 
he  dared  not  contemplate. 

The  men  were  now  rowing  rapidly 
towards  the  shore  whose  sandy  dunes 
and  flat  outline,  were  becoming  marked 
above  the  sea-line.  The  yacht  lay  far 
out,  drifting  on  a  glassy  mirror  of  water  ; 
the  sun  was  sinking  with  great  play  of 
yellow  and  red  fire  in  the  arc  of  the  west. 
Maclaren  had  then,  however,  no  thought 
for  Nature’s  pictures,  or  for  sea-scapes. 
One  burning  anxiety  alone  troubled  him — 
had  the  steamer  sailed?  He  offered  the 
men  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  pounds 
if  they  would  catch  her.  The  remark  of 
one  of  them  that  she  left  on  the  top  of  the 
tide,  begot  in  him  a  mad  eagerness  to 
learn  the  hour  of  high-water  ;  but  none  of 
those  with  him  could  remember  it.  He 
found  himself  swaying  his  body  in  rhythm 
with  the  oars  as  coxswains  do  ;  or  standing 
up  to  look  at  the  white  houses  shore- 
wards.  Another  half  hour’s  rowing 
brought  him  a  sight  of  the  pier ;  he 
shouted  out  with  a  laugh,  that  might  have 
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come  from  a  jackal,  when  he  saw  that 
the  steamer  was  moored  against  it — and 
that  smoke  was  pouring  heavily  from  her 
funnels. 

“  Men,”  he  said,  “  if  you  catch  that 
.boat,  I’ll  give  you  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  !  ”  and  later  on  their  lethargy 
moved  him  to  such  disjointed  exclamations 
as  “  For  the  love  of  heaven,  get  on  to 
it  !  ”  Now  then,  a  little  stronger — fine 
fellows,  all  of  you — a  marriage  depends 
upon  this.”  “  I’ll  give  you  a  gold  watch 


currents  was  then  not  half  a  mile  away  ; 
but  a  bell  was  ringing  on  the  pier,  and 
there  was  all  the  hurry  and  the  press 
known  in  “one  packet”  or  “one  train” 
towns.  Those  who  had  much  to  do,  did  it 
slowly  that  they  might  enjoy  leisure  to 
blow  whistles  or  to  shout  ;  those  who  had 
little,  atoned  by  great  displays  of  in¬ 
effective  activity.  Some  ran  wildly  to  and 
fro  near  the  steamer  ;  others  bawled  in¬ 
comprehensible  ejaculations,  and  incited 
both  those  who  were  to  leave  by  the  ship, 


apiece  as  I’m  alive.”  “  By  — ,  she’s  mov¬ 
ing — no,  she  isn’t,  there’s  time  yet,  if 
you’ll  put  your  backs  on  to  it — time,  time 
— oh  lord,  what  a  crawl,  what  a  cursed 
crawl  !  ” 

If  one  had  peered  into  the  faces  of  the 
yachtsmen  critically,  one  might  have 
detected  the  ripples  of  smirks  about  their 
lips  ;  but  Maclaren  could  not  take  his 
eyes  away  from  the  steamer,  and  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  suppressed  amusement  was 
lost  upon  him.  The  little  town  of  Crotoy, 
with  the  garish  etablisse?nent  des  bains ,  the 
picturesque  church,  and  the  time-wrecked 
ramparts  escarped  by  the  ceaseless  play  of 


and  those  who  were  not,  to  hurry  or  they 
would  be  late.  Presently,  the  little 
passenger-steamer  whistled  with  a  hoarse 
and  lowing  shriek,  and  cast  foam  behind 
her  wheels.  Maclaren  observed  the 
motion,  and  cried  out  as  a  man  in  pain, 
waving  his  arms  wildly.  Those  on  shore 
mistook  as  much  as  they  could  see  of  his 
surprising  signals,  for  a  parting  salute  to 
the  vessel  ;  and  she  left  ten  minutes  after 
her  time — without  him. 

He  was  hot  from  the  battle  of  exritf- 
ment,  rivulets  of  perspirai. 
upon  his  face;  but  he  hao 
curse  the  crew  of  the  yach*’ 
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five  minutes  when  he  stepped  ashore  ; 
and  the  request  of  the  coxswain  to  drink 
his  health  stirred  up  uncounted  gifts 
for  oath-making  within  him.  In  a.  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  was  raving  about  the  town 
of  Crotoy,  threatening  to  do  himself  injury 
if  a  boat  were  not  forthcoming  to  carry 
him  to  Saint  Valery,  whence  he  could 
get  train  to  Boulogne.  But  the  day  was 
nigh  gone,  and  the  local  seamen  were  at 
jtheir  homes.  Few  cared  for  his  commis- 
jsion — and  the  man  who  took  it  ultimately 
jset  him  down  just  twenty  minutes  after 

;the  last  train  had  left. 

«•  *  *  *  *  * 

The  accounts  given  in  the  society 
papers  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
wedding  between  Lord  Maclaren  and  the 
Hon.  Christine  King  were  many.  The 
true  one  is  found  in  the  simple  statement 
that  his  Lordship  did  not  reach  England 


until  the  evening  of  the  day  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  So  the 
presents  were  returned — and  I  kept  the 
pearls  which  were  to  have  made  the 
famous  anchor  bracelet.  And  when  I 
think  the  matter  over,  I  cannot  wonder 
at  Maclaren’s  hatred  of  them,  or  of  his 
wish  that  I  should  burn  them. 

“  Sutton,”  he  said,  “  I  was  more  than 
a  fool.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
Evelyn  Lenox  was  with  me  when  I  saw 
the  piece  of  stuff  similar  to  that  I  wanted 
you  to  make.  Why,  I  got  the  very  notion  of 
it  from  her,  and  it  was  only  when  one  of 
your  idiots  let  a  society  journalist  know 
what  you  were  doing  for  me  that  she 
heard  of  the  marriage,  and  of  my  being 
at  Ramsgate.” 

But  the  rest  of  his  remarks  were 
purely  personal. 


I 


LADY  SUNDERLIN.  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.  A. 
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ANGEL,  Stoke  Newington,  ’Igate— 
Zfangel,  Watigel,”  roared  a  ’bus 
conductor  in  a  voice  that  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  a  Trafalgar  Square 
orator. 

“  Do  you  go  to  the  Angel?  ”  inquired 


an  old  lady  of  the  type  these  busmen 
know  all  too  well. 

“Yes  ’um — -Angel.  Any  more  for  the 
Angel,  Mangel,  Angel  !  ” 

“  Conductor,”  said  the  same  old  party, 
“are  you  quite  sure  you  go  to  the 
Angel  ?  ” 

“Well,  mum,”  came  the  answrer,”  it’s 
writ  all  over  the  ’bus,  and  I’ve  been  callin’ 
it  for  the  last  ’arf  hour,  so  I  believe  we 
do  ;  but  I’ll  arsk  a  policeman  if  you  like.” 

The  trodden  worm  had  turned  ;  but 
how  very  gently. 

And  yet  they  class  the  conductor  under 
the  head  of  unskilled  labour— a 
man  who  must  be  born,  not  made 
— he  must  be  dead  to  all  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  feeling.  Study 
his  back  on  a  muddy  day,  and 
you  will  see  it  covered  with 
innumerable  dark  spots  ;  each 
of  these  represents  a  dig  from 
the  umbrella  point  of  a  female 
rider  who  has  wanted  to  alight ! 

The  Angel  incident,  recorded 
above,  first  drew  my  attention 
to  what  may  be  termed  the 
hidden  side  of  bus  traffic.  All 


of  us  are  familiar  with  the  bus  itself,  and 
most  of  us  know  how  to  distinguish  the 
particular  vehicle  we  want  to  travel  in, 
but  our  knowledge  ends  here  ;  we  only 
know  that  it  comes  from  somewhere  and 
goes  on  to  somewhere.  On  the  fare 
board  inside  are  names  of  places  it  passes 
on  its  journey,  but  to  most  people  they 
are  names  only.  Queen  of  England, 
Windsor  Castle,  World’s  End,  Weavers’ 
Arms,  Sands  End,  Crooked  Billet,  and  a 
host  of  other  unknown  spots  confront  us 
on  the  fare  boards  of  differentconveyances, 
and  we  fall  to  wondering  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way  whether  Windsor  Castle  is  the 
Windsor,  or  merely  a  “pub”  of  that 
name,  and  if  Sands  End  is  where  hen¬ 
pecked  Johnnie  Sands  enacted  the 
historical  scene  with  Mrs.  S.,  until  by  and 
by  the  places  get  enshrined  in  our 
memories  with  a  good  substantial  halo  of 
romance  around  them.  To  systematically 
visit  all  these  localities  would  be  almost 
impossible  ;  the  buses  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  alone  pass 
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along  no  less  than  sixty-seven  different 
routes.  Besides  this  company,  which  by  the 
way  owns  1,037  buses,  10,000  horses,  and 
employs  4,000  men,  there  is  the  Road 
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Car  Company  with  310  buses,  3,248 
horses,  and  1,523  men  to  manage  them  ; 
Tilling’s,  Andrew’s  “Star”  Buses,  the 
“John  Bull,”  Bus  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Railway  Buses,  and  legions  of 
“pirate”  buses  and  private  enterprises. 
In  addition  to  these  come  numerous  trams 
(which  are  but  buses  running  on  rails), 
halfpenny  buses,  and  one-horse  trams. 

Most  people  have  noticed  the  huge 
umbrella  that  marks  the  Metropolitan 
Railway’s  vehicles,  the  more  modest  star 
of  the  District  Railway,  or  the  flag  of  the 
Road  Cars,  and  the  broom  sported  some 
short  while  since  by  the  strikers  from  the 
L.G.O.C.L. — unfortunately  suggestive  of 
a  similar  emblem  hoisted  by  the  Dutch 
admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  equally  short¬ 
lived.  The  “London  General”  have  no 
distinguishing  mark  save  the  inscription 
of  the  Company’s  name,  which  is  of  great 
benefit  to  “  pirates,”  who  imitate  it  near 
enough  to  deceive  all  save  the  most 
observant.  “  London  General  Post  Office  ” 
is  the  usual  beginning,  and  so  they  capture 
the  country  cousin  who  has  been  directed 
to  get  a  “London  General”;  and  the 
sequel  thereof  usually  consists  of  double 
fares,  or  else  just  after  paying  to  go  to 
some  distant  destination  he  finds  that  the 
bus  “  don’t  go  no  further  this  ’ere  jerney.” 
The  law  has  taken  to  interfering  in  this 
last  case,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  got 
over  before  now  by  a  wheel  that  goes 
wrong — afterthe  fares  have  been  collected. 
This  necessitates  stoppage,  the  passengers 


tired  of  waiting  get  into  another  bus,  and 
then  the  programme  is  re-enacted.  In 
the  case  of  the  double-fare  buses, 
grumblers  are  referred  to  the  fare  board, 
where  they  note  that  what  looks  like 
Piccadilly  to  Oxford  Circus,  id.,  is  really 
a  big  black  1  with  a  gray  2  painted 
over  it.  Some  pirate  conductors  go  so 
far  as  to  wear  a  strap  and  bag  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  bell  punch  and  ticket-roll  of 
the  Companies’  buses. 

All  buses  not  belonging  to  the  well 
known  companies  are  known  as  “pirates,” 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  of 
them  make  merely  the  regulation  charge. 
A  propos  of  pirates,  I  once  overheard  a 
dear  old  lady  remark  to  a  friend  as  she 
gazed  at  a  “  Road  Car  ”  with  a  somewhat 
ancient  flag,  “Now  you  mustn’t  get  into 
that  bus,  it’s  a  ‘  pirate  ’  ;  don't  you  see  the 
black  flag  !  ”  and  forthwith  they  got  into  a 
“  London  General  Post  Office,  etc.,”  that 
was  following  astern. 

The  pirate  conductor  is  usually,  as  his 
name  would  imply,  a  scowling  and 
bearded  bully,  and  old  ladies  never  prog 
him  in  the  back  ;  in  return  for  which  he’ll 
book  them  to  all  parts  of  London,  and 
both  ways  at  once. 

A  conductor’s  life  cannot  be  a  happy 
one  ;  his  notion  of  heaven  is  probably  a 
place  where  no  women  are  !  This  un¬ 
gallant  idea  is  fostered  by  the  way  in 
which  three  women  living  next  door  to 
each  other  will  each  stop  the  conveyance 
at  her  own  door,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
unfortunate  horses,  which  would  prob- 
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ably  last  eight  years  instead  of  five  if 
men  were  the  only  passengers.  Men  are 
of  course  better  able  to  jump  in  and  out 
of  a  moving  bus  ;  but,  apart  from  all  this, 
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it  is*  a  melancholy  fact  that  they  are  the 
sex  who  show  the  most  consideration, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
members  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  are  women. 

A  very  mysogynistic  conductor  recently 
gave  me  some  of  his  experiences  with 
women  passengers.  They  ranged  from 
the  excitable  female,  who 
having  forgotten  her 
purse  (as  usual)  wTants  to 
ride  on  the  credit  system, 
down  to  the  lady,  who 
finding  she  has  got  into  a 
bus  going  in  the  wrong 
direction  threatens  to  call 
the  police  unless  it  turns 
round  and  drives  her  way. 

He  dwelt  sorrowfully  on 
one  carrying  an  umbrella 
and  sunshade,  whose  first 
act  on  boarding  is  to  hurl 
them  violently  to  the  other 
end  of  the  bus,  leaving 
him  to  settle  with  damaged 
passengers  ;  and  he  said 
grievous  things  of  another 
who  had  stopped  the  bus 
and  sent  him  to  ask  the 
price  of  some  dress 
material  displayed  in  a 
shop  window  !  He  had 
many  more  tales,  but  I 
forbear. 


Certain  parts  of  London  are  centres 
from  which  bus  and  tram  traffic  radiates, 
and  the  “  Helefant  an’  Cawsle  ”  in  South 
London  is  perhaps  the  principal  of  these, 
six  roads,  each  with  its  service  of  bus  or 
tram,  meeting  there.  The  “Elephant” 
itself  is  an  ordinary  enough  public-house, 
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pleasantly  situated  in  a  square  well 
strewn  with  cabbage  stumps,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fish  stalls  ;  and  not  very 
far  off  is  the  now  historical  Old  Kent 
Road.  Next  in  importance  come  the 
“Angel,”  Islington;  Charing  Cross; 
Piccadilly  Circus ;  and  other  spots  too 
well  known  to  need  either  illustration  or 
description. 

Hammersmith  Broadway;  the  “Wea¬ 
vers’  Arms  ;  ”  King’s  Cross  ;  the  “  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  ”  these,  and  many  others,  have 
their  meed  of  buses.  The  “  Salisbury  ” 
is  a  great  starting  place  for  Road  Cars, 
and  likely  enough  inspired  the 

“  Is  ab  ille,  heres  ago, 

Fortibus  es  in  aro  ” 

that  we  have  most  of  us  puzzled  over  in 
our  school  days.  Places  like  the  “  Queen 
of  England  ”  and  the  “Crooked  Billet” 
represent  the  Ultima  Thule  of  bus  traffic, 
and  adjacent  to  them  are  sheds  and  stables 
belonging  as  a  rule  to  the  ubiquitous 
L.G.O.C.L.  Beyond  these  points  trams 
connect  with  the  outlying  suburbs. 

The  “Crooked  Billet”  in  Upper  Clap¬ 
ton  is  a  strange  sort  of  place  altogether, 
a  passenger  between  it  and  the  “  Weavers’ 
Arms  ”  being  so  rare  that  the  outward  bound 
one  asking  for  a  ticket  for  “  all  the  way  ” 
is  never  booked  beyond  the  latter  place. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
between  the  different  companies, 
factories  and  stables  being 
jealously  guarded,  and  races 
between  their  ’buses  are  common 
scenes.  Sometimes  these  ter¬ 
minate  disastrously  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  woe  betide  the 
crawling  “growler”  that  does 
not  get  out  of  the  way.  Steer¬ 
ing  these  huge  vehicles,  the 
“ironclads  of  the  streets,”  is 
always  difficult,  but  the  “  rule  ” 
simplifies  it — 

“  The  rule  of  the  road — make  way 
for  the  bigger, 

But  as  for  the  small,  why,  we 
don’t  care  a  jigger.” 

Occasionally,  when  a  bus 
starts  on  a  new  route,  a  rival 
appears  and  tries  to  drive  it 
off  by  competition.  Two  blue 
ones  have  for  some  time  been 
running  between  King’s  Cross 
and  Camberwell,  each  ever  trying 
to  get  ahead  of  the  other  ;  and  as 
along  every  portion  of  the  route 
at  least  three  other  lines  of 
omnibuses  are  running,  some¬ 
body  must  be  losing  money,  for  to 
start  and  keep  a  bus  going  costs  a 
good  deal  more  than  most  people  are 
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aware  of,  and  the  profits  are  apt  to 
become  a  deficit  on  most  roads  unless 
the  price  of  horses’  keep  is  low. 

Another  sort  of  bus  race  is  that  of  the 
passenger  who,  getting  to  the  corner  just 
after  the  thing  has  started,  tears  down 
the  street  amidst  the  cheering  of  small 
boys,  and  the  encouraging  “’Urry  up, 
guv’ner,”  of  the  conductor.  Passengers 
are  always  very  persevering  in  their  efforts 
to  save  time  by  attempting  to  catch  the 
conveyance  ahead  of  the  one  they  could 
easily  reach  ;  and  I  remember  seeing  a 
man  rush  some  hundred  yards  up  Holborn 
after  a  bus.  Near  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road  he  caught  it.  “  Marble  Arch,”  he 
gasped,  as  he  stumbled  into  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  arms.  “No,  Piccadilly  Circus; 
yours  is  the  one  you’ve  been  running 
away  from,”  came  the  answer  wrapped  in 
a  sardonic  smile.  The  last  tram  or  bus 
is  always  a  scene  of  excitement ;  there  is 
a  mad  rush  of  passen¬ 
gers  to  fill  the  empty 
seats  —  commonly 
enough  there  is  room 
for  them  all  twice  over  ; 
but  this  is  a  detail  that 
never  enters  into  their 
calculations. 

On  the  variety  of 
form  and  shape  in 
buses  much  might  be 
said,  but  since  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  care 
nothing  whatever  about 
the  conveyance  so  long 
as  it  takes  them  where 
they  want  to  go  to,  it 
I  is  best  left  unwritten  ; 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  being 
prolix,  I  would  remark 
on  the  great  advantage 
of  the  modern  “garden- 
seat”  bus  over  the  old 
“  knife-board  ”  it  is  super¬ 
seding,  though  the  latter 
are  regretted  by  those 
who  daily  use  the  same 
bus,  and  look  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  seat  beside thedriver 
as  their  own  especial  place.  Somebody  or 
other  has  remarked  that  the  garden-seat, 
and  its  consequent  isolation  of  the  driver, 
has  evolved  a  new  type  of  Jehu,  surlj- 
tempered  and  un-Weller-like.  It  this  be 
true,  the  L.C.C.  will  doubtless  endeavour 
to  remedy  matters  at  some  future  date. 
The  knife-board  bus  has  decided  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  everybody  kicks  everybody 
else  when  getting  on  or  off  the  roof ,  the 
127.  April  1894. 
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four  seats  beside  the  driver  can  only  be 
reached  after  a  perilous  climb  ;  and  when 
a  big  man  getting  down  from  one  gives 
the  final  jump  into  a  crowded  street, 
accidents  are  apt  to  occur. 

The  origin  of  the  term  “knife-board” 
is  lost  in  obscurity  ;  some  asserting  that 
it  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the  board  whereon 


A  DESCENT  FROM  A  KNIFEBOARD. 

the  Jehu  rests  his  legs,  while  others  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
“knave-bored” — referring  to  him  who 
sits  beside  the  driver  and  listens  to  his 
yarns. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  other  im¬ 
provements  in  omnibuses  besides  the 
arrangement  of  seats  ;  something  to 
obviate  the  jolting  one  experiences  in 
them  would  be  decidedly  welcome,  and 

3  c 
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pneumatic  tires  loom  in  the  near  future. 
With  them  will  probably  come  the  electric 
bus  that  was  mooted  in  1890,  and  has 
already  been  tried  in  London.  Benzine  has 
also  been  used  as  a  motive  power  in 
Germany.  Vienna  has  the  smoking-  bus, 
divided  into  two  compartments  with  a 
door  between  the  wheels  ;  and  since  these 
are  controlled  by  the  directors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  General,  it  is  strange  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  them  introduced  here. 

We  g"ot  the  idea  of  ’buses  from  the 
French  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
vehicle  started  in  London  by  one  Shilli- 
beer  does  not  differ  much  from  that  in 
use  to-day.  The  L.G.O.C.L.  was  founded 
some  forty  years  since,  and  its  early 
buses  were  practically  the  same  as  those 


step  on  to  to  be  moved  along-  automati¬ 
cally  at  speeds  up  to  ten  miles  an  hour, 
will  be  something  more  than  the  dream 
of  a  German  engineer.  The  configuration 
of  our  streets  is  against  its  practical  use 
now  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  work  in  subterranean  passages, 
ventilated  and  worked  by  tidal  force. 

To  come  back  from  dreams  of  the 
future  to  the  realities  of  the  present  ;  this 
article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  bus  fares,  both  as  regards 
ordinary  curiosity  thereupon  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  like  to  know  where 
they  can  get  the  most  for  their  money. 
The  longest  penny  fare  is  from  Hammer¬ 
smith  to  Sloane  Street.  Other  distances 
of  two  miles  or  more  for  a  penny  are  : — 


shillibeer's  omnibus,  the  first  bus. 


now  employed,  save  in  the  form  of  steps 
by  which  the  roofs  are  reached.  Progress 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  rapid, 
and  any  radical  change  when  it  comes 
will  probably  entail  the  doing  away 
with  altogether  of  the  bus  as  we  know  it. 
Already  the  pavements  in  the  City  cannot 
properly  hold  the  pedestrians,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  by  and 
bye  vehicular  traffic  will  have  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  underground  and  overhead. 
About  the  level  of  the  first-floor  windows 
footways  could  be  erected,  alongside 
which  electric  trams  would  run  ;  lifts 
every  here  and  there  leading  to  higher 
stations,  between  which  a  service  of  air 
ships  or  dirigible  balloons  would  fly. 
The  day  may  also  come  when  the  ever- 
moving  pavement,  which  one  will  just 


Liverpool  Street  to  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Chancery  Lane  to  Victoria,  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Road  to  Chapel  Street,  and 
Charing  Cross  to  Liverpool  Street.1 
Against  these  may  be  placed  Queen’s 
Road  to  Notting  Hill  Gate,  which  is  little 
over  500  yards  ;  or  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
corner  of  Holborn,  to  the  bottom  of 
Chancery  Lane,  which  is  hardly  half-a- 
mile. 

The  longest  route  covered  by  the 
L.G.O.C.L.  is  from  Fulham  to  Old  Ford  ; 
the^  shortest  from  Highbury  Barn  to 
Highbury  Place.  The  Road  Car  routes 
vary  from  thirteen  to  seven  miles  in 
length. 

According  to  police  regulations,  every 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Companies  have 
reduced  the  distances  of  some  of  these  fares. 
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omnibus  must  once  a  year  undergo  a 
thorough  overhaul  and  re-fitting  ;  and  as 
this  takes  about  a  month,  the  London 
General  has  usually  about  eighty  buses 
“in  hospital.”  At  the  factory  in  Isling¬ 
ton,  buses  may  be  seen  in  all  stages, 
from  the  broken-down  veteran  to  the  last 
thing  out  of  the  painting  shop,  spick  and 
span  in  all  the  glory  of  its  brilliant 
colours.  A  row  of  newly-painted  buses 
makes  a  fine  bit  of  colour  composition  ; 
the  colours  though  bright  are  not  too 
crude,  and  make  a  decidedly  harmonious 
whole.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  buses 


in  course  of  construction  ;  in  one  case  a 
mere  skeleton  yet  unpanelled,  in  another, 
complete  save  for  the  paint  and  cushions. 

I  made  a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
discover  why  bus  wheels  are  painted 
yellow —  “  because  they  always  have  been, 
and  so  it’s  our  colour,” — one  of  the 
employees  gave  as  the  reason. 

Trams  have  been  rather  neglected  in 
this  article,  but  after  all  they  are  only 
buses  on  rails.  They  have  a  greater 
claim  to  antiquity,  the  idea  of  them  dating 
as  far  back  as  1602  ;  though  cars  for 
passengers  were  not  employed  until  1832. 

3  c  2 
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the  bus  hospital. 


it  was  used  for  carrying  down  stone. 
Apropos  of  trains,  a  passenger  recently 
got  into  trouble  for  not  paying  his  fare  in 
one  of  those  one-horse  trams  in  which 
the  fare  is  placed  by  the  payee  in  a  box 
in  the  corner.  He  explained  that  he  had 


T«fT 
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The  early  rails  were  of  wood  ;  iron  was 
first  used  in  1767.  At  the  present  time 
one  may  still  see  the  remains  of  an  old 
tramway  on  Hay  Tor,  Dartmoor.  The 
rails  are  blocks  of  granite ,  a  foot  or  so 
wide  ;  and  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago 
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taken  it  for  a  collection  box,  and  objected 
to  giving  to  any  fund  outside  his  own 
parish  ! 

Somehow  there  seems  to  be  less  senti¬ 
ment  attached  to  trams  than  to  buses, 
though  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be 
very  little  poetry  in  either.  Yet  he  who 
will  take  a  long  journey  on  the  roof  of  a 
well-horsed  “  carriage  and  pair  of  the 
democracy,” — as  the  omnibus  has  been 
not  ineptly  termed — on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  will  find  that  it  has  a  vein  of 
sentiment  all  its  own.  He  will  behold 
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human  nature  as  he  will  not  see  it  else¬ 
where,  and  learn  things  of  London  that 
he  wotted  not  of  before.  From  the  green 
trees  around  suburban  villas,  past  parks 
and  stately  mansions,  through  crowTded 
streets  teeming  with  city  life,  on  and  on, 
past  miles  of  houses,  shops,  and  people, 
growing  ever  more  congested  and  more 
squalid,  till  he  ends  in  the  hopeless  misery 
of  the  East. 

This  and  much  more  will  he  see  ;  but 
for  him  to  feel  it,  it  must  not  be  his  usual 
wont. 


THE  LAST  TRAM. 
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I  call,  I  call ;  who  do  ye  call  ? 

The  maids  to  catch  his  cowslip  ball  ; 

But  since  these  cowslips  fading  be,  , 

Troth,  leave  the  flowers,  and  maids,  take  me. 

Yet,  if  that  neither  you  will  do, 

Speak  but  the  word,  and  I’ll  take  you. — Herrick. 


IT  was  very  close  quarters  for  Joe  in 
the  larder.  He  had  to  bend  himself 
up  half  double  under  the  shelf,  behind 
the  big  brown  bread-jar,  and  sit  still  as  a 
mouse  from  eight  o’clock,  when  he  first 
crept  in,  till  the  family  retired  altogether 
for  the  evening.  However,  there  was 
plenty  to  eat — that  was  one  comfort — and 
he  was  used  to  crouching.  He  had  helped 
himself  to  a  couple  of  sardines  from  an 
open  tin,  and  a  slice  of  cold  mutton,  and 
some  apricot  jam,  and  bread  at  discretion. 
He  had  dipped  one  dirty  finger  into  the 
Russian  caviare,  and  licked  it  experi¬ 
mentally,  with  the  result  that  he  didn’t 
put  much  stock  in  that  ;  them  nobs  do 
go  in  for  sich  nasty  messes.  He  had  also 
investigated  the  jellied  remains  of  the 
pigeon- pie,  and  formed  a  low  opinion  of 
Gorgona  anchovies.  But  now,  he  was 
doubled  up  just  as  close  as  he  could  squat, 
arms  clenched  round  knees,  and  head  bent 
into  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  at  the 
corner. 

He  crouched  with  a  beating  heart,  for 
danger  threatened.  Twice  the  cook  had 
come  in  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
without  ever  perceiving  him  ;  but  now  it 
was  locking-up  time.  Joe  heard  strange 
voices  just  outside  in  the  kitchen.  They 
were  ?iot  the  voices  of  the  cook  and  the 
parlour-maid,  with  which  two  hours 
acquaintance  had  made  him  quite  familiar. 
These  people  talked  like  nobs— or  as  we 


others  would  say,  they  had  the  accent  of 
gentlefolk.  If  once  they  mouched  off, 
the  coast  would  be  clear,  and  Joe  might 
explore  the  whereabouts  of  the  plate- 
basket. 

He  was  not  a  burglar  by  trade — not  a 
trained,  deliberate,  scientific  burglar.  He 
was  the  merest  amateur — a  common  street 
arab,  a  simple  waif  and  stray,  who,  find¬ 
ing  the  back  door  left  open  by  chance, 
peered  cautiously  in,  and,  seeing  nobody, 
made  by  pure  cat-like  instinct  for  the 
larder.  But  once  ensconced  there,  it 
would  surely  go  ill  with  him  if  he  couldn’t 
pick  up  just  a  stray  silver  spoon  or  two. 

It  was  always  Dick  Agnew’s  way  to 
“lock  up”  in  person.  And  on  this 
particular  night,  Clarissa  went  with  him. 
As  he  paused  to  turn  the  key  in  the  larder 
door — a  manoeuvre  which  Joe  had  never 
anticipated — mere  anxiety  made  the 
crouching  little  wretch  within  give  a 
nervous-  push  to  the  big  brown  bread-jar, 
and  so  betray  himself. 

Clarissa  seized  her  husband’s  arm  con¬ 
vulsively.  “Why,  Dick  !  ”  she  cried  aghast, 
“  there’s  somebody  in  the  larder  !  ” 

Joe  listened  and  trembled.  Three  years 
in  a  reformatory  ! 

But  Dick  only  laughed.  “Rats,  rats, 
dear,”  he  answered.  Clarissa  drew  her¬ 
self  up.  “  If  you  mean  to  insinuate, 
Dick,  you  think  I’d  allow  a  rat  in  my 
establishment,  why  all  I  can  say  is - oh 
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Dick,  listen  there  again  !  It’s  a  burglar  ! 
He’s  moving  !  ” 

Dick  opened  the  door,  and,  candle  in 
hand,  stepped  into  the  larder.  Joe 
crouched  closer  than  ever.  Dick  glanced 
around  the  place  with  the  casual  glance 
of  masculine  scepticism.  “  Not  a  burglar 
in  sight,”  he  said.  “  Hi  !  Stop  !  What’s 
this?  Well,  I  do  declare!  By  Jove! 
there  is  somebody.” 

It  was  not  in  Joe’s  nature  to  reason  but 
to  act.  Swift  as  lightning,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  what  was  the  only  thing  to 
do  in  so  dire  an  emergency.  It  was  neck 
or  nothing.  Blow  out  the  candle  at  once, 
rise  straightway  to  his  feet,  give  the  nob 
a  good  ’un  well  below  the  belt,  and  fly 
straight  for  the  back  door  before  the 
enemy’d  recovered  his  breath  and  his 
senses. 

No  sooner  thought  than  done  !  Before 
Clarissa  had  time  to  give  one  good  loud 
scream,  Joe  had  started  from  his  hiding- 
place,  made  short  work  of  the  candle, 
and  left  them  in  darkness.  Dick  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  an  unseen 
antagonist.  Joe  lunged  forward  savagely 
for  that  good  ’un  below  the  belt.  He 
would  disable  his  man,  and  then  dart 
past  the  lady.  With  all  his  force,  he 
planted  his  little  fist  straight  in  the  middle 
of  Dick  Agnew’s  waistcoat.  To  his 
immense  surprise,  instead  of  seriously 
injuring  his  foe,  he  came  suddenly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  something  hard  and  metallic, 
which  hurt  his  own  knuckles  and  sent 
him  reeling  backward.  He  fell  heavily, 
with  his  head  against  the  shelf.  It 
stunned  him  for  a  moment.  He  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  terrible  blow  and 
the  certainty  of  capture.  No  chance  for 
it  now.  Reformatory,  by  jingo  !  ” 

“Bring  a  light,”  Dick  Agnew  said. 
“The  burglar  has  knocked  clumsily 
against  my  galvanic  belt,  and  I’m  afraid 
he’s  hurt  himself.” 

Clarissa  brought  a  lamp  from  the 
passage,  white-faced.  There  lay  poor 
Joe,  dirt,  rags,  and  tatters,  wofully  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  back  of  his  head,  the  un- 
happiest  young  ruffian  in  all  Surrey  that 
evening. 

Dick  looked  at  him  ruefully.  “  He’s  a 
wicked  little  beggar,”  he  said.  “  He  did 
mean  to  hurt  me.  We  must  take  him 
upstairs,  and  sponge  this  ugly  wound  for 
him.” 

Joe  let  himself  be  taken.  He  was  too 
weak  to  resist.  He  gave  all  up  for  lost. 
He  was  resigned  to  the  reformatory. 

Dick  carried  him  in  his  arms  with  no 


little  loathing.  Such  filth  !  such  tatters  ! 
But  humanity  is  humanity.  They  sponged 
the  wound  with  warm  water,  and  gave 
him  some  brandy.  On  further  examina¬ 
tion,  Dick  thought  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  a  doctor,  at  least  that 
evening.  Clarissa,  more  practical,  sug¬ 
gested  a  policeman.  But  Dick  wouldn’t 
hear  of  it.  Burglar  or  no  burglar,  the 
boy  was  badly  hurt :  they  must  keep  him 
till  morning,  and  then  see  what  could  be 
done  with  him. 

Joe  listened  and  wondered.  What  ! 
leave  him  in  bed  alone  !  Why,  he  could 
creep  out  in  the  night  and  get  back  to  his 
pals.  My  eye,  wot  larks  !  Such  a  fool 
as  that  there  nob  he  had  never  yet  come 
across. 

But,  oh,  the  marvels  that  ensued  !  A 
warm  bath,  a  nightdress  !  a  comfortable 
bed,  dry  lint,  cosy  bandages  !  Joe’s  con¬ 
tempt  for  “  that  there  nob  ”  grew  deeper 
and  deeper  each  moment.  With  a  very 
good  grace  he  tumbled  off  to  sleep, 
determined  when  he  waked  to  resume  his 
rags,  and  make  away  to  his  old  haunts 
again. 

He  didn’t  wake,  however,  till  broad 
daylight.  And  even  then  he  couldn’t 
stir  ;  he  was  weak  and  ill.  He  lay  for 
three  days  in  the  room  at  the  nob’s 
before  he  could  get  up  again.  In  the  course 
of  those  three  days  he  learnt  very  soon 
that  Dick  and  Clarissa  had  two  different 
policies.  Clarissa’s  idea  was  that  Dick 
owed  it  as  a  duty  to  society  to  give  Joe 
in  charge  for  attempted  burglary.  Dick’s 
idea  was  that  a  boy  of  twelve  who  crept 
into  a  house  and  helped  himself  to  food 
to  keep  him  from  starving  should  be 
given  another  chance,  and  made  into  a 
respectable  member  of  society. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days,  Joe  was 
certain  of  two  things  :  first,  that  the  nob 
was  the  biggest  fool  in  England  ;  and 
second,  that  he  himself  would  lay  down 
his  life  for  him. 

Kindliness,  gentleness,  human  treat¬ 
ment,  were  novelties  to  Joe.  He  had 
never  yet  met  with  them.  He  could  see 
the  nob  was-  such  a  “  pertickler  ”  fool 
that,  having  caught  a  burglar  red-handed 
in  the  act,  he  refused  to  prosecute  him. 
But  he  could  see  the  nob  was  all  tender¬ 
ness  as  \vell — such  tenderness  as  Joe  had 
never  yet  conceived  possible. 

II. 

In  the  end  it  was  Dick  who  had  his 
way.  Joe  stopped  on  indefinitely.  He 
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didn't  live  novvheres,  he  said,  and 
hadn’t  got  nobody  as  he  called  his  father. 
Mother  was  in  prison  :  six  months  for 
chickens.  He  didn’t  have  nowheres  as 
he  could  go  to  sleep  ;  slep'  mostly  under 
hay-ricks.  Didn’t  know  nothin’  about 
schools  and  sich  :  would  a  great  deal 


maid  in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 
He  did  what  he  was  told  as  well  as  he 
could,  which  was  always  badly.  And  he 
exasperated  Clarissa.  He  was  profusely 
grateful  to  Dick  ;  he  fawned  on  him  like 
a  spaniel.  He  cringed  when  Dick  spoke, 
out  of  pure  love  and  reverence.  He 


“  ‘ LOOK  AT  THAT  ! ’  ” 


liefer  stop  here  and  be  kicked  than  go 
anywheres  else  and  earn  good  wages. 

So  on  Joe  stopped.  He  wasn’t  a 
servant,  because  he  couldn’t  do  anything. 
His  duties  were  light,  and  his  pay  muni¬ 
ficent.  He  cleaned  the  knives,  and  blacked 
the  boots,  and  pilfered.  He  got  in  the 
cook’s  way,  and  obstructed  the  house- 


worshipped  Dick’s  shadow.  He  lied,  he 
stole,  he  used  bad  language  ;  he  couldn’t 
be  cured  of  helping  himself  with  his 
fingers  from  dishes  in  the  larder.  He 
possessed  every  vice  human  nature  wots 
of.  He  grovelled  with  shame  when  Dick 
told  him  of  his  sins,  and  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  he  would  never,  never,  as  long  as 
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he  lived,  behave  so.  And  straightway  he 
went  and  did  the  same  thing  over  again. 
In  short,  he  was  incorrigible.  He  loved 
and  adored  Dick,  and  utterly  ignored  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

Clarissa  led  a  life  of  it.  She  was 
urging  Dick  for  ever  to  send  Joe  to  “  the 


He’s  eaten  the  sponge-cake,”  or  “he’s 
drunk  up  the  whole  of  the  claret  that 
was  left  from  dinner,”  or  “  he’s  walked 
right  across  my  beautiful  bed  of  lilium 
auratums .  ”  But  Dick  was  imperturbable. 
He  maintained  that  in  time  the  lad  would 
come  all  right ;  he  had  lots  of  good  feel- 


Colonies.”  The  Colonies,  it  is  well  known, 
can  put  up  with  the  profoundest  moral 
delinquencies.  She  would  come  in  three 
times  a  week  with  a  very  long  face,  and 
exclaim,  “Oh,  Dick,  what  do  you  think 
that  boy  of  yours  has  been  up  to  now  ? 


ing  ;  all  that  he  needed  was  a  vigorous 
course  of  kindly  treatment.  And  he 
certainly  got  it. 

One  evening,  about  three  months  after 
Joe’s  first  appearance  in  the  family,  an 
old  gentleman  dropped  in  for  an  hour’s 
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conversation.  Joe  had  seen  him  before  — 
in  fact,  knew  him  familiarly.  He  was 
the  rummy  old  cove  wot  come  round  to 
talk  with  Dick  about  shabby,  battered 
bits  of  rusty  money  they  were  both  so 
crazy  over.  Dick  had  a  whole  lot  of 
them  locked  up  in  drawers,  to  which  he 
somehow  attached  a  most  ridiculous  im¬ 
portance.  On  this  particular  evening, 
Joe  was  hidden  behind  the  curtains,  in 
pursuance  of  a  design  to  “give  the 
parlour-maid  a  turn  ”  when  she  brought 
in  the  lamp  and  shut  the  windows.  The 
rummy  old  cove  was  intensely  excited 
over  his  last  new  find  ;  and  so  was  Dick 
Agnew.  “Look  at  that!”  the  rummy 
old  cove  remarked  with  joy,  drawing 
something  invisible  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  slowly  unfolding  two  layers 
of  tissue  paper.  “  There’s  a  beautiful 
Cunobelin  for  you  !  A  finer  Cunobelin 
than  anything  they’ve  got  in  the  British 
Museum  !  Not  a  doubt  about  its  genuine¬ 
ness  !  I  bought  it  direct  from  the  navvy 
who  found  it.  Don’t  it  make  your  mouth 
water  ?  ” 

Dick  looked  at  it  longingly,  lingeringly, 
lovingly.  That  was  a  Cunobelin  !  The 
finest  gold  coin  of  the  pre-Roman  period 
ever  found  in  Britain.  All  the  rest  of  that 
evening  they  talked  of  nothing  but  Cuno- 
belins.  Joe  hadn’t  the  remotest  conception 
what  their  talk  was  about,  and  he  cordially 
despised  these  shabby  moneys  of  Dick’s, 
which  a  fellow  wouldn’t  have  taken  at  a 
stall  in  the  street  for  a  couple  of  oranges. 

The  nob  was  such  a  fool  !  but  there - 

Joe  would  die  for  him  !  And  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear  the  nob  wanted  that  old  coin. 
Well,  if  so,  Joe  thought  he  knew  the  way 
to  gratify  him. 

He  was  a  grateful  boy,  was  Joe,  and  he 
loved  his  benefactor. 

By  and  bye,  the  rummy  old  cove  got  up 
to  go.  At  the  self-same  moment,  Joe, 
noiseless  and  stealthy,  rose  up  from  his 
ambush  behind  the  half-closed  curtain, 
and  slipped  out  of  the  window.  He  knew 
which  road  the  rummy  old  cove  went  home 
by  ;  he  had  watched  through  the  chink 
exactly  where  he  placed  what  they  called 
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the  Cunobelin  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  He 
chuckled  in  anticipation.  Three  minutes 
later,  the  rummy  old  cove  came  puffing 
round  a  corner.  He  was  suddenly  aware 
of  a  human  head  rammed  violently  against 
the  most  vulnerable  portion  of  his  ample 
waistcoat.  He  drew  himself  in  and  caught 
his  breath.  But  before  he  could  recover 
himself,  the  owner  of  the  head  had  plunged 
one  felonious  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
was  off  at  full  speed  with  his  ill-gotten 
booty. 

Purse  and  watch  were  all  safe  ;  but 
where,  oh  where,  was  the  Cunobelin  ? 

Hot  and  panting  with  excitement,  Joe 
burst  back  into  Dick’s  room.  He  extended 
one  open  palm  towards  his  startled  em¬ 
ployer.  “  ’Ere  it  is  !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice  of  triumph.  “  You  take  it,  and 
keep  it,  nob!  ’Ere  it  is  —  the  Kew 
Nobbling  !  ” 

Dick  gazed  at  it  in  horror.  “  Why, 
Joe,”  he  cried,  “  how  did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

Joe’s  face  beamed  with  pride.  “  Seed 
the  old  cove  cornin’  round  the  nex’ 
corner,”  he  answered,  all  breathless. 
“  Run  my  head  agin  ’is  belt,  and  cleared 
off  with  the  swag  afore  he  knowed  me. 
I  was  listenin’  behind  the  curtings,  and  I 
saw  as  you  wanted  it.  So  I  went  for  ’im, 
and  grabbed  it.  ’Ere  it  is  !  you  keep  it !  ” 
His  smile  was  radiant. 

Dick  clapped  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
sank  in  his  easy  chair.  “Clarissa,”  he 
cried,  “this  is  awful!  What  a  terrible 
position  !  Suppose  Parker  comes  back  ! 
He’ll  think  I  sent  the  boy  to  steal  it.  I 
must  go  round  with  it  at  once,  and  explain 
and  apologise.” 

Joe  dropped  in  turn  into  a  chair  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  “  Well,  I  never  !  ”  he 
said  slowly.  “  Wy,  talk  about  ongrati- 
tude  !  You’re  just  about  the  ongrate- 
fullest,  meanest-sperrited  covey  I  ever  did 
come  across.  A  chap  can’t  manage  to  do 
you  a  good  turn  nohow.” 

I  regret  to  say  that  Joe  is  now  on  his 
way  to  swell  the  population  of  our  Austra¬ 
lian  empire.  And  Clarissa  sleeps  once 
more  unterrified. 
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TJUBLIC  opinion  had  been  triumph¬ 
al  antly  vindicated.  The  insanity  plea 
had  broken  down,  and  Albert  Prior  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead,  and  might  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul.  Everybody  agreed 
that  it  was  a  righteous  verdict,  but  now 
that  he  was  sentenced  they  added,  “  Poor 
fellow  !  ” 

Albert  Prior  was  a  young  man  who 
had  had  more  of  his  own  way  than  was 
good  for  him.  His  own  family — father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sisters — had  given 
way  to  him  so  much,  that  he  appeared  to 
think  the  world  at  large  should  do  the 
same.  The  world  differed  with  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  to  oppose  his 
violent  will  was  a  woman — -a  girl  almost. 
She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
and  told  him  so.  He  stormed,  of  course, 
but  did  not  look  upon  her  opposition  as 
serious.  No  girl in  her  senses  could 
continue  to  refuse  a  young  man  of  his 
prospects  in  life.  But  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  become  engaged  to  young 
Bowen,  the  telegraph  operator,  Prior’s 
rage  passed  all  bounds.  He  determined 
to  frighten  Bowen  out  of  the  place,  and 
called  at  the  telegraph  office  for  that 
laudable  purpose ;  but  Bowen  was  the 
night  operator,  and  was  absent.  The 
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day  man,  with  a  smile,  not  knowing  what 
he  did,  said  Bowen  would  likely  be  found 
at  the  Parker  Place,  where  Miss  Johnson 
lived  with  her  aunt,  her  parents  being 
dead. 

Prior  ground  his  teeth  and  departed. 
He  found  Miss  Johnson  at  home,  but 
alone.  There  was  a  stormy  scene,  ending 
with  the  tragedy.  He  fired  four  times  at 
her,  keeping  the  other  two  bullets  for 
himself.  But  he  was  a  coward  and  a  cur 
at  heart,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point 
of  putting  the  two  bullets  in  himself  he 
quailed,  and  thought  it  best  to  escape. 
Then  electricity  did  him  its  first  dis¬ 
service.  It  sent  his  description  far  and 
wide,  capturing  him  twenty-five  miles 
from  his  home.  He  was  taken  back  to 
the  county  town  where  he  lived,  and 
lodged  in  gaol. 

Public  opinion,  ever  right  and  all- 
powerful,  now  asserted  itself.  The  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  its  action  was 
an  ominous  gathering  of  dark-browed 
citizens  outside  the  gaol.  There  were 
determined  mutterings  among  the  crowd 
rather  than  outspoken  anger,  but  the 
mob  was  the  more  dangerous  on  that 
account.  One  man  in  its  midst  thrust 
his  closed  hand  towards  the  sky,  and 
from  his  fist  dangled  2  rope.  A  cry  like 
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the  growling  of  a  pack  of  wolves  went 
up  as  the  mob  saw  the  rope,  and  they 
clamoured  at  the  gates  of  the  gaol. 
“  Lynch  him  !  Gaoler,  give  up  the  keys  !  ” 
was  the  cry. 

The  agitated  sheriff  knew  his  duty,  but 
he  hesitated  to  perform  it.  Technically, 
this  was  a  mob — a  mob  of  outlaws  ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  composed  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  his  neighbours,  his  friends — 
justly  indignant  at  the  commission  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  He  might  order  them 
to  be  fired  upon,  and  the  order  perhaps 
would  be  obeyed.  One,  two,  a  dozen 
might  be  killed,  and  technically  again 
they  would  have  deserved  their  fate  ;  yet 
all  that  perfectly  legal  slaughter  would  be 
— for  what?  To  save,  for  a  time  only, 
the  worthless  life  of  a  wretch  who  rightly 
merited  any  doom  the  future  might  have 
in  store  for  him.  So  the  sheriff  wrung 
his  hands,  bewailed  the  fact  that  such  a 
crisis  should  have  arisen  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  did  nothing ;  while  the 
clamours  of  the  mob  grew  so  loud  that 
the  trembling  prisoner  in  his  cell  heard  it, 
and  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat  when 
he  quickly  realised  what  it  meant.  He 
was  to  have  a  dose  of  justice  in  the  raw. 

“What  shall  I  do?”  asked  the  gaoler. 
“  Give  up  the  keys  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  cried  the 
sheriff,  despairingly.  “Would  there  be 
any  use  in  speaking  to  them,  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  slightest.” 

“I  ought  to  call  on  them  to  disperse, 
and  if  they  refused  I  suppose  I  should 
have  them  fired  on.” 

“  That  is  the  law,”  answered  the  gaoler, 
grimly. 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in 
my  place?”  appealed  the  sheriff.  It  was 
evident  the  stern  Roman  Father  was  not 
elected  by  popular  vote  in  that  county. 

“  Me  ?  ”  said  the  gaoler.  “  Oh,  I’d  give 
’em  the  keys,  and  let  ’em  hang  him.  It’ll 
save  you  the  trouble.  If  you  have  ’em 
fired  on,  you’re  sure  to  kill  the  very  men 
who  are  at  this  moment  urging  ’em  to 'go 
home.  There’s  always  an  innocent  man 
in  a  mob,  and  he’s  the  one  to  get  hurt 
every  time.” 

“Well  then,  Perkins,  you  give  them 
the  keys  ;  but  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
say  I  told  you.  They’ll  be  sorry  for  this 
to-morrow.  You  know  I’m  elected,  but 
you’re  appointed,  so  you  don’t  need  to 
mind  what  people  say.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  the  gaoler,  “  I’ll 
stand  the  brunt.” 
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But  the  keys  were  not  given  up.  The 
clamour  had  ceased.  A  young  man  with 
pale  face  and  red  eyes  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  stone  wall  that  surrounded  the  gaol. 
He  held  up  his  hand  and  there  was  instant 
silence.  They  all  recognised  him  as 
Bowen,  the  night  operator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  engaged. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  cried — and  his  clear 
voice  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd — 
“don’t  do  it.  Don’t  put  an  everlasting 
stain  on  the  fair  name  of  our  town.  No 
one  has  ever  been  lynched  in  this  county 
and  none  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Don’t  let  us  begin  it.  If  I  thought  the 
miserable  scoundrel  inside  would  escape 
— if  I  thought  his  money  would  buy  him 
off — I’d  be  the  man  to  lead  you  to  batter 
down  those  doors  and  hang  him  on  the 
nearest  tree — and  you  know  it.”  There 
were  cheers  at  this.  “  But  he  won’t 
escape.  His  money  can’t  buy  him  off. 
He  will  be  hanged  by  the  law.  Don’t 
think  it’s  mercy  I’m  preaching  ;  it’s  ven¬ 
geance  !  ”  Bowen  shook  his  clenched  fist 
at  the  gaol.  “  That  wretch  there  has  been 
in  hell  ever  since  he  heard  your  shouts. 
He’ll  be  in  hell,  for  he’s  a  dastard,  until 
the  time  his  trembling  legs  carry  him  to 
the  scaffold.  I  want  him  to  stay  in  this 
hell  till  he  drops  through  into  the  other, 
if  there  is  one.  I  want  him  to  suffer  some 
of  the  misery  he  has  caused.  Lynching 
is  over  in  a  moment.  I  want  that  mur¬ 
derer  to  die  by  the  slow  merciless  cruelty 
of  the  law.” 

Even  the  worst  in  the  crowd  shuddered 
as  they  heard  these  words  and  realised  as 
they  looked  at  Bowen’s  face,  almost  in¬ 
human  in  its  rage,  that  his  thirst  for 
revenge  made  their  own  seem  almost 
innocent.  The  speech  broke  up  the  crowd. 
The  man  with  the  rope  threw  it  over  into 
the  gaol-yard,  shouting  to  the  sheriff, 
“Take  care  of  it,  old  man,  you’ll  need 
it.” 

The  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  sheriff, 
overtaking  Bowen,  brought  his  hand  down 
affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

“Bowen,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “you’re  a 
brick.  I’m  everlastingly  obliged  to  you. 
Yr  .  got  me  out  of  an  awful  hole.  It  you 
r-ver  get  into  a  tight  place,  Bowen,  come 
to  me,  and  if  money  or  influence  will  help 
you  you  can  have  all  I’ve  got  of  either.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Bowen,  shortly.  He 
was  not  in  a  mood  for  congratulations. 

And  so  it  came  about,  just  as  Bowen 
knew  it  would,  that  all  the  money  and 
influence  of  the  Prior  family  could  not 
help  the  murderer,  and  he  was  sentenced 
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to  be  hanged  on  September  21st  at  six 
a.m.  And  thus  public  opinion  was 
satisfied. 

But  the  moment  the  sentence  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  fate  of  the  young  man 
settled,  a  curious  change  began  to  be 
noticed  in  public  opinion.  It  seemed  to 
have  veered  round.  There  was  much 
sympathy  for  the  family  of  course.  Then 


there  came  to  be  much  sympathy  for  the 
criminal  himself.  People  quoted  the 
phrase  about  the  worst  use  a  man  can  be 
put  to.  Ladies  sent  flowers  to  the  con¬ 
demned  man’s  cell.  After  all,  hanging 
him,  poor  fellow,  would  not  bring  Miss 
Johnson  back  to  life.  However,  few’ 
spoke  of  Miss  Johnson,  she  was  forgotten 
by  all  but  one  man,  who  ground  his  teeth 
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when  he  realised  the  instability  of  public 
opinion. 

Petitions  were  got  up,  headed  by  the 
local  clergy.  Women  begged  for  signa¬ 
tures,  and  got  them.  Every  man  and 
woman  signed  them.  All  except  one  ;  and 
even  he  was  urged  to  sign  by  a  tearful 
lady,  who  asked  him  to  remember  that 
vengeance  was  the  Lord’s. 

“  But  the  Lord  has  his  instruments,” 
said  Bowen  grimly;  “and  I  swear  to 
you,  madam,  that  if  you  succeed  in  getting 
that  murderer  reprieved,  I  will  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Lord’s  vengeance.” 

“  Oh  don’t  say  that,”  pleaded  the  lady. 
“Your  signature  would  have  such  an 
effect.  You  were  noble  once  and  saved 
him  from  lynching  ;  be  noble  again  and 
save  him  from  the  gallows.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  not  sign.  It  is,  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  an  insult  to  ask  me. 
If  you  reprieve  him  you  will  make  a  mur¬ 
derer  of  me,  for  I  will  kill  him  when  he 
comes  out,  if  it  is  twenty  years  from  now. 
You  talk  of  lynching  ;  it  is  such  work  as 
you  are  doing  that  makes  lynching  pos¬ 
sible.  The  people  seem  all  with  you  now, 
more  shame  to  them,  but  the  next  murder 
that  is  committed  will  be  followed  by  a 
lynching  just  because  you  are  successful 
to-day.” 

The  lady  left  Bowen  with  a  sigh,  de¬ 
pressed  because  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  as  indeed  she  had  every  right 
to  be. 

The  Prior  family  was  a  rich  and  influen¬ 
tial  one.  The  person  who  is  alive  has 
many  to  help  ;  the  one  in  the  grave  has 
few  to  cry  for  justice.  Petitions  calling 
for  mercy  poured  in  on  the  governor  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  good  man, 
whose  eye  was  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
election,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  If  any 
one  could  have  shown  him  mathematically 
that  this  action  or  the  other  would  gain  Ot¬ 
iose  him  exactly  so  many  votes,  his  course 
would  have  been  clear,  but  his  own 
advisers  were  uncertain  about  the  matter. 
A  mistake  in  a  little  thing  like  this  might 
easily  lose  him  the  election.  Sometimes 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  governor  was 
going  to  commute  the  sentence  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life  ;  then  the  rumour  was 
contradicted. 

People  claimed,  apparently  with  justice, 
that  surely  imprisonment  for  life  was  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  a  young  man  ; 
but  every  one  knew  in  his  own  heart  that 
the  commutation  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  fight,  and  that  a  future  governor 
would  have  sufficient  pressure  brought  to 
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bear  upon  him  to  let  the  young  man 

go- 

Up  to  the  20th  of  September  the 
governor  made  no  sign.  When  Bowen 
went  to  his  duties  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
he  met  the  sheriff. 

“  Has  any  reprieve  arrived  yet  ?  ”  asked 
Bowen.  The  sheriff  shook  his  head  sadly. 
He  had  never  yet  hanged  a  man,  and  did 
not  wish  to  begin. 

“  No,”  said  the  sheriff.  “  And  from 
what  I  heard  this  afternoon  none  is  likelv 
to  arrive.  The  governor  has  made  up  his 
mind  at  last  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course.” 

“  I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  Bowen. 

“  Well,  I’m  not.” 

After  nine  o’clock  messages  almost 
ceased  coming  in,  and  Bowen  sat  reading 
the  evening  paper.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  call  for  the  office,  and  the  operator 
answered.  As  the  message  came  over  the 
wire,  Bowen  wrote  it  down  mechanically 
from  the  clicking  instrument,  not  under¬ 
standing  its  purport  ;  but  when  he  read 
it,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  with  an  oath. 
He  looked  wildly  around  the  room,  then 
realised  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  was 
alone,  except  for  the  messenger  boy  who 
sat  dozing  in  a  corner,  with  his  cap  over 
his  eyes.  He  took  up  the  paper  again, 
and  read  it  with  set  teeth. 

“  Sheriff  of  Brenting  County,  Brenting- 
ville. 

“  Do  not  proceed  further  with  exe¬ 
cution  of  Prior.  Sentence  commuted. 
Documents  sent  off  by  to-night’s  mail 
registered.  Answer  that  you  understand 
this  message.  John  Day,  Governor.” 

Bowen  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  knitted  brow.  He  was  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  he  would  do,  but  he  wanted  to 
think  over  it.  The  telegraph  instrument 
called  to  him  and  he  turned  to  it,  giving 
the  answering  click.  The  message  was 
to  himself  from  the  operator  at  the  capital, 
and  it  told  him  he  was  to  forward  the 
sheriff’s  telegram  without  delay,  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  office  at  the  capital — a  man’s 
life  depended  on  it,  the  message  con¬ 
cluded.  Bowen  answered  that  the  telegram 
to  the  sheriff  would  be  immediately  sent. 

Taking  another  telegraph  blank,  he 
wrote  : — 

“  Sheriff  of  Brenting  County,  Brenting- 
ville. 

“  Proceed  with  execution  of  Prior, 
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No  reprieve  will  be  sent.  Reply  if  you 
understand  this  message. 

“John  Day,  Governor.” 

It  is  a  pity  it  cannot  be  written  that 
Bowen  felt  some  compunction  at  what  he 
was  doing.  We  like  to  think  that,  when 
a  man  deliberately  commits  a  crime,  he 


up.  Tell  him  this  wants  an  answer.  Give 
him  a  blank,  and  when  he  has  filled  it  up, 
bring  it  to  me  ;  give  the  message  to  no 
one  else,  mind.” 

The  boy  said  “Yes,  sir,”  and  departed 
into  the  night.  He  returned  so  quickly 
that  Bowen  knew  without  asking  that  he 
had  found  the  sleepless  sheriff  at  the  gaol. 


should  hesitate  and  pay  enough  deference 
to  the  proprieties  as  to  feel  at  least  a 
temporary  regret,  even  if  he  goes  on  with 
his  crime  afterward.  Bowen’s  thoughts 
were  upon  the  dead  girl,  not  on  the  living 
man.  He  roused  the  dozing  telegraph 
messenger. 

“  Here,”  he  said,  “  take  this  to  the  gaol 
and  find  the  sheriff.  If  he  is  not  there,  go  to 
his  residence.  If  he  is  asleep,  wake  him 


The  message  to  the  governor,  written  in 
a  trembling  hand  by  the  sheriff,  was  :  “  I 
understand  that  the  execution  is  to  take 
placed  If  you  should  change  your  mind, 
for  God’s  sake  telegraph  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  shall  delay  execution  until  last 
moment  allowed  by  law.” 

Bowen  did  not  send  that  message,  but  • 
another.  He  laughed — and  then  checked 
himself  in  alarm  for  his  laugh  sounded 
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strange.  “  I  wonder  if  I  am  quite  sane,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “  I  doubt  it.” 

The  night  wore  slowly  on.  A  man  re¬ 
presenting  a  Press  association  came  in 
after  twelve  and  sent  a  long  despatch. 
Bowen  telegraphed  it,  taking  the  chances 
that  the  receiver  would  not  communicate 
with  the  sender  of  the  reprieve  at  the 
capital.  He  knew  how  mechanically 
news  of  the  greatest  importance  was 
taken  off  the  wire  by  men  who  have 
automatically  been  doing  that  for  years. 
Anyhow  all  the  copper  and  zinc  in  the 
world  could  not  get  a  message  into 
Brentingville,  except  through  him,  until 
the  day  operator  came  on  and  then  it 
would  be  too  late. 

The  newspaper  man,  lingering,  asked  if 
there  would  be  only  one  telegrapher  on 
hand  after  the  execution. 

“  I  shall  have  a  lot  of  stuff  to  send  over 
and  I  want  it  rushed.  Some  of  the  papers 
may  get  out  specials.  I  would  have 
brought  an  operator  with  me  but  we 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  reprieve 
— although  the  sheriff  didn’t  seem  to 
think  so,”  he  added. 

“  The  day  operator  will  be  here  at  six, 

I  will  return  as  soon  as  I’ve  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  we’ll  handle  all  you  can  write,” 
answered  Bowen,  without  looking  up  from 
his  instrument. 

“Thanks.  Grim  business,  isn’t  it?” 

“  It  is.” 

“I  thought  the  governor  would  cave; 
didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  know.” 

‘  ‘  He’s  a  shrewd  old  villain.  He’d  have 
lost  next  election  if  he’d  reprieved  this 
man.  People  dont  want  to  see  lynching 
introduced  and  a  weak-kneed  governor 
is  Judge  Lynch’s  friend.  Well,  good 
night,  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

“  Good  night,”  said  Bowen. 

Daylight  gradually  dimmed  the  lamps 
in  the  telegraph  room,  and  Bowen  started 
and  caught  his  breath  as  the  church  bell 
began  to  toll. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  six  when 
Bowen’s  partner,  the  day  man,  came  in. 

“  Well,  they’ve  hanged  him,”  he  said. 

Bowen  was  fumbling  among  some 
papers  on  his  table.  He  folded  two  of 
them  and  put  them  in  his  inside  pocket. 
Then  he  spoke  : 

“There  will  be  a  newspaper  man  here 
in  a  few  moments  with  a  good  deal  of 
copy  to  telegraph.  Rush  it  off  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  I’ll  be  back  to  help  before 
you  are  tired.” 

As  Bowen  walked  towards  the  gaol  he 
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met  the  scattered  group  of  those  who  had 
been  privileged  to  see  the  execution.  They 
were  discussing  capital  punishment  and 
some  were  yawningly  complaining  about 
the  unearthly  hour  chosen  for  the  function 
they  had  just  beheld.  Between  the  out¬ 
side  gate  and  the  gaol  door  Bowen  met 
the  sheriff,  who  was  looking  ghastly  and 
sallow  in  the  fresh  morning  light. 

“  I  have  come  to  give  myself  up,”  said 
Bowen,  before  the  official  could  greet 
him. 

“  To  give  yourself  up  ?  What  for?  ” 

“  For  murder,  I  suppose.” 

“This  is  no  time  for  joking,  young 
man,”  said  the  sheriff  severely. 

“Do  I  look  like  a  humourist  ?  Read 
that.” 

First  incredulity,  then  horror,  over¬ 
spread  the  haggard  face  of  the  sheriff  as 
he  read  and  re-read  the  despatch.  He 
staggered  back  against  the  wall,  put¬ 
ting  up  his  arm  to  keep  himself  from 
falling. 

“Bowen,”  he  gasped.  “Do  you — do 
you  mean  to — to  tell  me — that  this 
message  came  for  me  last  night?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  And  you — you  suppressed  it?” 

“  I  did — and  sent  you  a  false  one.” 

“And  I  have  hanged — a  reprieved 
man  !  ” 

“  You  have  hanged  a  murderer — yes.” 

“  My  God  !  My  God  !  ”  cried  the 
sheriff.  He  turned  his  face  on  his  arm 
against  the  wall  and  wept.  His  nerves 
were  gone.  He  had  been  up  all  night  and 
had  never  hanged  a  man  before. 

Bowen  stood  there  until  the  spasm  was 
over.  The  sheriff  turned  indignantly  to  him, 
trying  to  hide  the  feeling  of  shame  he  felt 
at  giving  way,  in  anger  at  the  witness  of 
it. 

“  And  you  come  to  me,  you  villain, 
because  I  said  I  would  help  you  if  you 
ever  got  into  a  tight  place  ?  ” 

“  Damn  your  tight  place,”  cried  the 
young  man,  “  I  come  to  you  to  give  my¬ 
self  up.  I  stand  by  what  I  do.  I  don’t 
squeal.  There  will  be  no  petitions  got 
up  for  me.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  Bowen,  I  don’t  know,” 
faltered  the  official,  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down  again.  He  did  not  wish 
to  have  to  hang  another  man,  and  a  friend 
at  that.  “  I’ll  have  to  see  the  governor. 
I’ll  leave  by  the  first  train.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  try  to  escape.” 

“  I’ll  be  here  when  you  want  me.” 

So  Bowen  went  back  to  help  the  day 
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operator,  and  the  sheriff  left  by  the  first 
train  for  the  capital. 

Now  a  strange  thing  happened.  For 
the  first  time  within  human  recollection 
the  newspapers  were  unanimous  in  com¬ 
mending  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the 
State,  the  organs  of  the  governor’s 
own  party  lavishly  praising  him  ;  the 
opposition  sheets  grudgingly  admitting 
that  he  had  more  backbone  than  they  had 
given  him  credit  for.  Public  opinion,  like 
the  cat  of  the  simile,  had  jumped,  and  that 
unmistakably. 

“  In  the  name  of  all  that’s  wonderful, 
sheriff,”  said  the  bewildered  governor, 
“  who  signed  all  those  petitions?  If  the 
papers  wanted  the  man  hanged,  why  in 
the  fiend’s  name,  did  they  not  say  so 
before,  and  save  me  all  this  worry  ?  Now 


how  many  know  of  this  suppressed  de¬ 
spatch  ?  ” 

“Well  there’s  you  and  your  subordi¬ 
nates  here  and - ” 

“  We'll  say  nothing  about  it.” 

“And  then  there  is  me  and  Bowen  in 
Brentingsville.  That’s  all.” 

“Well,  Bowen  will  keep  quiet  for  his 
own  sake,  and  you  won’t  mention  it.” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Then  let’s  all  keep  quiet.  The  thing’s 
safe  if  some  of  those  newspaper  fellows 
don’t  get  after  it.  It’s  not  on  record  in 
the  books,  and  I’ll  burn  all  the  docu¬ 
ments.” 

And  thus  it  was.  Public  opinion  was 
once  more  vindicated.  The  governor  was 
triumphantly  re-elected  as  a  man  with 
some  stamina  about  him. 
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By  HELEN  ZIMMERN. 


WHOEVER  has  stood  on  the 
beach  near  Viareggio,  at  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  Shelley  was 
cremated,  will  remember  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  scene,  fit  setting  for  a  poet’s 
pyre.  The  blue  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
stretch  of  yellow  sand,  and  the  long  line 
of  the  green  Pineta  form  the  foreground, 
while  behind  rise  the  great  mountains, 

(  purple-tinted,  many-peaked,  with  snow- 
i  like  streaks  falling  down  their  sides. 
These  are  the  Carrara  mountains,  but 
it  is  not  snow  that  streaks  their  flanks  ; 
it  is  marble  dust,  the  debris  of  the  quar¬ 
ries  which  have  furnished  the  sculptors 
of  the  world  with  their  most  precious 


rnaterial  ever  since  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  Romans  called  this  marble 
Lunensis,  after  the  old  Etruscan  port  of 
Luna,  long  since  silted  up  by  the  en¬ 
croaching "  sand  and  its  very  site  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Roman  poet  Lucan,  in  his 
Ph icirsciUci,  alludes  to  it  fts  the  abode  ot 


Aruns,  the  most  venerable  of  the  Etruscan 
haruspices  : 

Aruns  incoluit  desert ce  viamia  Luna ?. 

And  Dante,  taking  up  the  allusion,  makes 
Aruns  live  in  a  cave  of  the  Carrara  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  well-known  lines  of  the. 
Inferno  : 

Aronte  .... 

Che  nei  monti  di  Luni  dove  ronca 
Lo  Carrarese,  che  di  sotto  alberga, 

Ebbe  tra  bianchi  marmi  la  spelonca 
Per  sua  dimora  :  onde  a  guardar  le  stelle 
E’l  mar  non  gli  era  la  veduta  tronca.1 

The  cave  of  Aruns  is  still  shown  in  the 

flanks  of  the 
Monte  Sagro, 
above  Carrara, 
and  is  now  used 
by  the  shepherds 
to  shelter  their 
flocks.  There 
was  a  mediaeval 
city  of  Luni,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop, 
to  whom  Carrara, 
the  mountain 
town,  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the 
tenth  century, 
belonged.  Luni 
shared  the  fate 
of  its  classic 
predecessor,  and 
was  early  desert¬ 
ed,  through  ma¬ 
laria  and  Saracen 
inroads,  and  its 
name  only  sur¬ 
vives  in  the 
Lunigiana,  as  the 
district  is  called. 
With  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  quarries  ceased  to  be  worked,  and 

1  That  Aruns  is  ...  .  who  in  the  hills  of  Luni, 
there  where  grubs  the  Carrarese  who  houses  under¬ 
neath,  among  the  marbles  white  a  cavern  had  for  his 
abode  ;  whence  to  behold  the  stars  and  sea,  the  view 
was  not  cut  off  from  him. — Longfellow’s  Trans. 
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though  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  and  the 
Carlovingian  and  early  German  emperors 
made  some  attempts  to  revive  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it  was  not  until  the  Pisans,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  Duomo  and  other 
buildings,  that  the  marble-works  of 
Carrara  received  the  impulse  which  has 
lasted  until  the  present  day. 

As  soon  as  the  infant  commune  felt 
itself  strong  enough  it  revolted  against 
the  bishop  of  Luni,  and  rid  itself  of  both 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  The 
bishop  surrendered  even  his  spiritual 
rights,  and  Carrara  remained  until  the 
eighteenth  century  outside  any  diocese, 


its  church  being  served  by  the  canons 
of  S.  Frediano  at  Lucca,  but  the 
Carrarese  are  not  a  church-going  people 
to  the  present  day.  The  town  now  con¬ 
stituted  itself  into  an  independent 
commune,  with  the  usual  republican  or¬ 
ganization  of  consuls,  militiy  and  populo , 
which  was  the  highest  type  of  liberty 
attainable  in  that  rude  age.  It  appears 
as  such  in  a  treaty  dated  October  6,  1306, 
and  made  between  the  bishop  of  Luni  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Lord  Frances- 
chino  Malaspina  and  his  brothers  on  the 
other  part,  for  the  latter  of  whom  Dante 
Alighieri  acted  as  procurator  or  attorney. 
Dante  was  then  in  exile,  and  a  guest  of 
Morello  Malaspina.  The  Malaspina 
castle,  above  Sarzana,  has  lately  been 


restored  by  the  present  representative  of 
that  family. 

In  the  confused  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Carrara  appears  attached  succes¬ 
sively  to  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  who 
disputed  the  possession  of  the  Lunigiana, 
but  it  remained  longest  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  or  over-lordship  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan,  who  respected  its  liberties,  and  it 
never  became  the  home  of  a  tyrant.  It 
was  afterwards  united  to  Massa,  under 
the  Cybo  family,  the  heiress  of  which  in 
1741  married  into  the  Este  family  of 
Modena,  and  thus  brought  Carrara,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  itself,  under  the  despotic 
Dukes  of  Modena.  It  was  temporarily 

liberated  by  the 
French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  formed 
part  of  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  Republic  and 
of  the  Buona¬ 
parte  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  but  was 
restored  to  the 
Dukes  of  Mo¬ 
dena  in  1815, 
and  the  last  of 
them,  Francesco 
V.,  held  it  till 
forced  to  cede  it 
to  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel.  It  was 
under  the  odious 
tyranny  of  the 
Dukes  of  Mo¬ 
dena  that  a 
hatred  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  its 
forms  was  burnt 
into  the  heart  of 
the  Carrarese. 
But  the  attempt 
to  break  the  spirit  ot  the  people  entirely 

failed.  Often  would  the  Modenese  gen¬ 
darme,  surprised  on  the  giddy  mountain 
road,  be  seized  in  the  clasp  of  brawny 
arms,  lifted  off  his  feet,  and  hurled  into 
the  abyss  below.  So  many  gendarmes 
mysteriously  disappeared  that  the  Duke 
of  Modena  ordered  that  they  should  never 
go  out  less  than  three  together.  Gen¬ 

darmes  have  always  been  considered  fair 
gam-e  by  the  Carrarese. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  following  cen¬ 
turies  a  remarkable  institution  prevailed  in 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  commune  of 
Carrara.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little 
townships  into  which  it  was  divided  would 
unite  into  societies  called  vicina7iza,y  hold¬ 
ing  fields,  olive-mills,  corn-mills,  &c., 
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THE  TRACK  BETWEEN  THE  MOUNTAINS  BEADING  UP  TO  THE  QUARRIES. 


in  common,  pas¬ 
turing  their  cattle 
on  the  common 
land,  crushing 
their  olives  and 
grinding  their 
corn  in  the  mills 
belonging  to  the 
association, 
which  was  man¬ 
aged  by  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  re¬ 
movable  at  will, 
who,  after  paying 
expenses  and  the 
taxes  due  by  each 
member,  divided 
the  remainder 
amongst  them. 

This  institution 
lasted  for  several 
centuries.  Thus 
did  the  Carrarese 
solve  the  problem 
of  co-operative 
agricultural  production,  ages  before  the 
modern  theories  on  this  subject  were  even 
thought  of,  and  hence  he  is  not  disin¬ 
clined  to  renew  the  system,  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  practicability. 

The  character  of  the  Carrarese  has  been 
compared  to  his  native  marble,  the 
material  being  good,  and  susceptible  of 
taking  the  most  beautiful  forms  under  the 
hand  of  the  skilful  and  sympathetic  artist, 


but  refractory  to  the  ill-directed  strokes 
of  the  bungler  who  takes  it  against  the 
grain. 

The  marble  quarries,  which  are  400 
or  500  in  number,  are  situated  far  above 
the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest 
and  most  savage  scenery.  The  soft 
aerial  hues  which  distance  lends  to  the 
mountains  disappear  on  nearer  approach. 
The  great  peaks  stand  up  against  the  sky 

in  fantastic 
forms.  No  trees 
or  verdure  clothe 
their  naked  sides, 
no  flowers  grow, 
no  water  flows  to 
fertilise  that  soil. 
Only  glacier-like 
rivers  of  snow- 
white  marble 
debris  slide  down 
the  dry  ravines. 
Everything  is  on 
a  gigantic  scale. 
The  6,000  quarry- 
men  who  are  busy 
here  appear  as 
ants  crawling  on 
the  vast  hill¬ 
sides.  Yet  no¬ 
where  is  the 
power  of  man 
over  the  inert 
forces  of  nature 
more  strikingly 
asserted.  The 
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marble  is  quarried  by  dynamite.  Every 
moment  explosions  rend  the  air,  and  huge 
fragments  fly  up  as  if  expelled  from  a  vol¬ 
cano.  Often  the  mine  has  to  be  placed  in 
the  perpendicular  face  of  a  precipice.  Then 
the  workman  is  lowered  by  a  rope  and 
hangs  suspended:  “Like  the  samphire- 
gatherer,  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven.  A 
dreadful  trade.”  The  rough  fragments 
are  squared  on  the  spot  into  blocks, 
which  are  drawn  out  of  the  quarries  by 
oxen,  the  smaller  blocks  in  cars,  which 
take  them  to  a  railway  constructed  as  far 
as  the  lower  quarries,  for  the  transport  of 
the  marble  to  Carrara,  a  town  of  work¬ 
shops  and  sculptors’  studios,  where  3,000 


more  workmen  are  employed  in  sawing 
and  working  it  up.  But  the  larger  blocks 
have  to  be  removed  on  the  lizza ,  a  rough 
sledge  made  of  two  parallel  beams  of 
wood  braced  together  by  iron  bolts,  and 
lying  upon  short  movable  rollers.  Twenty 
or  more  oxen  are  attached,  and  when 
once  the  impetus  is  given  to  the  mass  it 
slides  down  like  a  ship  launched  from  the 
dock,  and  woe  betide  who  gets  in  its 
path.  Or  else  the  block  is  lowered  by 
ropes  held  by  the  lizzatori ,  as  the  workmen 
are  called  who  are  employed  in  this  special 
task.  Sometimes  the  ropes  break  and 
the  huge  block  thunders  into  the  ravine 
below,  and  is  broken  to  pieces.  Then 
the  workmen  lose  their  day’s  wages, 
for  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  They 


are  divided  into  groups  under  master 
workmen,  who  settle  the  terms  with  the 
employers.  These  master  workmen,  who 
are  about  400  in  number,  earn  as  much 
as  five  or  six  francs  a  day.  The  ordinary 
workmen  earn  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  francs  a  day.  The  boys, 
of  whom  there  are  600  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  get  fifty  centimes  a  day.  These 
wages  are  high  for  Italy,  though  every 
day  is  not  a  working  day.  Deducting 
fetes  and  wet  days,  when  the  quarryman 
cannot  work,  he  may  get  250  days’  work 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  course 
accidents  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
many  lives  are  annually  lost.  There  is  no 

system  of  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  workman, 
or  for  the  families 
of  the  killed.  The 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Carrara 
the  other  day 
passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  inviting  the 
proprietors  of 
quarries  to  assist 
the  workmen  by 
establishing  a 
fund  for  this 
purpose. 

About  160,000 
tons  of  marble 
are  annually  ex¬ 
ported,  of  which 
much  goes  to 
America.  The 
quantity  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  The 
entire  mass  of 
the  Monte 
Sagro,  5,600  feet 
high,  which  dominates  Carrara,  is  solid 
marble,  like  one  great  crystal,  purified 
by  volcanic  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  then  slowly  raised  during 
the  long  aeons  of  geology  into  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Geologically,  the  Carrara 
marble  is  described  as  Jurassic  limestone 
metamorphosed.  The  Apuan  Alps,  as 
this  group  of  mountains  is  called,  is 
of  older  formation  than  the  adjoining 
Apennines. 

One  of  the  most  famous  quarries  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Polraccio.  From  this 
were  extracted  in  Roman  times  the  1,700 
tons  of  marble  that  served  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Trajan’s  column  at  Rome. 
Here  Donatello  got  the  block  which  he 
carved  into  his  St.  George,  and  Michel- 
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angelo  the  one 
for  his  Moses. 

From  here  also 
came  the  huge 
block  mentioned 
in  the  memoirs  of 
Benvenuto  Cel¬ 
lini,  which  served 
for  the  colossal 
Neptune  of  Am- 
manati  in  the 
middle  of  the 
fountain  of  the 
Piazza  della  Sig- 
noria  at  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  and  also 
the  block  for 
Canova’s  colossal 
statue  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  now  hidden 
in  the  staircase 
of  Apsley  House. 

As  may  be 
imagined,  the  life 
led  by  the 
marble  -  worker, 
and  his  physical  surroundings,  have 
not  been  without  effect  on  his  char¬ 
acter.  Unlike  the  miner,  who  burrows 
underground,  he  works  in  a  blind¬ 
ing  glare  of  light.  The  fierce  heat  of 
the  Italian  sun  beats  upon  him  in 
summer.  The  cold  blast  of  the  tramontana 
rushing  from  the  gorges  of  the  Apennines 
chills  him  in  winter.  Constantly  exposed 


to  danger,  seeing  his  companions  killed 
and  wounded  by  his  side,  trained  to 
rapid  action,  and  with  every  factilty  of 
mind  and  body  on  the  alert,  accustomed 
to  dominate  the  rude  forces  of  Nature— he 
has  developed  into  an  independent  and 
powerful  type  of  man,  a  very  Titan. 
Like  Prometheus,  the  Carrara  marble- 
worker  may  exclaim  : 


AN  OX-CART  BRINGING  DOWN  MARBLE. 


Nailed  to  this  wall 
of  eagle- baffling 
mountain, 

Black  wintry,  dead, 
unmeasured; 
without  herb, 
Insect  or  beast,  or 
shape  or  sound  of 
life. 

Ah  me,  alas  !  pain, 
pain  ever,  for 
ever  ! 

From  all  around, 
and  from  the 
world  below,  he 
hears  the  groan 
of  the  oppressed, 
the  misery  of 
humanity  an¬ 
swering  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  nature  : 

The  tongueless- 
caverns  of  the 
craggy  hills 
Cried  “  Misery  ! ,r 
then  ;  the  hollow 
Heaven  replied, 
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“  Misery  !  ”  And  the  Ocean’s  purple  waves, 
Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing 
winds, 

And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  “  Misery  !  ” 

The  Carrarese  marble-worker  is  a 
staunch  Republican,  but  not  altogether  a 
Socialist.  He  rather  inclines  to  the 
Anarchic  ideal  of  society,  when  every  man 
will  be  a  law  unto  himself,  having  subdued 
nature  to  his  will— lord  of  this  planet,  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  government,  custom, 
and  superstition.  To  such  a  character, 


the  summons  to  join  the  regiments  going 
to  Sicily  was  repulsive  in  the  last  degree. 
His  proud  and  independent  spirit  re¬ 
belled  at  the  idea  of  putting  on  the  livery 
of  a  king  to  go  and  shoot  down  starving 
peasants  who  asked  for  bread  and  work. 
Hence  the  late  “rebellion.”  It  was 
totally  disconnected  and  unorganised. 
A  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  Calm  is  now 
restored  at  Carrara.  The  marble-worker 
has  returned  to  the  quarries.  But  he  will 
be  heard  of  again  in  the  immediate  future 
of  Italy. 

The  first  episode  of  the  late  revolt  was  the 


formation  of  a  barricade  across  the  road 
leading  from  Carrara  to  Avenza,  by  over¬ 
turning  several  cars,  loaded  with  large 
blocks  of  marble,  and  fastening  the  whole 
together  with  iron  chains.  Behind  this 
the  revolters  took  up  their  stand.  The  first 
to  come  against  it  were  three  gendarmes, 
who  were  received  with  a  volley  which 
brought  down  two  of  them,  while  the 
third  escaped  to  call  reinforcements.  The 
next  incident  was  an  attempt  to  release 
the  prisoners  confined  in  the  prison  of 

Carrara,  but  by 
this  time  the 
troops  had  ar¬ 
rived,  and  easily 
repulsed  the  re¬ 
bels, killing  about 
a  dozen,  without 
any  loss  to  them¬ 
selves.  After  this 
the  bands  retired 
to  the  higher 
peaks  where  the 
soldiers  have 
been  unable  to 
reach  them.  The 
rebels  were  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who 
all  sympathised 
with  them. 

Among  the 
killed  was  a 
workman  of  her¬ 
culean  build,  who 
had  tatooed  on 
his  arm  a  heart 
with  the  motto  “ Liberta .”  The  piece  of 
skin  was  cut  out  by  the  doctor  of 
Carrara  and  preserved  as  a  souvenir. 

In  the  free  Alsatia  of  the  higher 

D 

quarries,  where  gendarme  and  police-officer 
dare  not  show  their  faces,  the  men  love  to 
gather  round  the  Socialist  lecturer  or 
Republican  orator.  There,  under  the  free 
sky  of  heaven,  with  the  silent  mountains 
as  witnesses,  the  flame  of  liberty  is 
nourished  in  those  rude  hearts,  which  one 
day  will  leap  from  peak  to  peak  of  Apen- 
nine  and  fire  all  the  land. 


THE  SCENE  AT  THE  QUARRIES. 


HE  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  one  of  the  least 
admirable.  He  haunted  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel,  hung  round  the  caf6s,  begged 
of  the  passing  stranger,  picked  up  cigar¬ 
ette-ends,  and  would,  at  a  pinch,  run 
errands  or  do  odd  jobs. 

With  his  sallow,  wrinkled  skin,  his  jungle 
of  gray  beard,  his  thick  gray  hair,  matted 

I  and  shiny,  covering  his  ears  and  falling 
about  his  shoulders,  he  was  scarcely  an  at¬ 
tractive-looking  person.  Besides,  he  had 
lost  an  eye  ;  and  its  empty  socket  irresistibly 
drew  your  gaze — an  abhorrent  vacuum. 
His  clothes  would  be  the  odds  and  ends 
of  students’  offcasts,  in  the  last  stages  of 
disintegration.  He  had  a  chronic  stoop  ; 
always  aimed  his  surviving  eye  obliquely 
at  you  from  a  bent  head  ;  and  walked 
with  a  sort  of  hang-dog  shuffle  that 
seemed  a  general  self-denunciation. 

Where  he  slept,  whether  under  a  roof 
or  on  the  pavement,  and  when,  were 
among  his  secrets.  No  matter  how  late 
or  how  early  you  were  abroad,  you  would 
be  sure  to  encounter  Bibi,  wide-awake, 
somewhere  in  the  Boul’  Miche,  between 
the  Luxembourg  and  the  Rue  des  Ecoles. 
That  was  his  beat.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
benches  was  his  home. 

He  lived  in  a  state  of  approximate  in¬ 
toxication.  I  never  drew  near  to  him 
without  getting  a  whiff  of  alcohol,  yet  I 
never  saw  him  radically  drunk.  His 
absorbent  capacity  must  have  been 
tremendous.  It  is  certain  he  spent  all 
the  sous  he  could  collect  for  liquids  (he 
never  wasted  money  upon  food  ;  he  knew 
where  to  go  for  crusts  of  bread  and 


broken  meat  ;  the  back  doors  of  restaur¬ 
ants  have  their  pensioners),  and  if  invited 
to  drink  as  the  guest  of  another,  he  would 
drain  tumbler  after  tumbler  continuously, 
until  his  entertainer  stopped  him,  and 
would  appear  no  further  over-seas  at  the 
end  than  at  the  outset.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  pathetic  in  his  comparative  sobriety, 
like  an  unfulfilled  aspiration. 

He  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Quarter,  one  of  the  notabilities.  It  was 
a  matter  of  pride  (I  can’t  think  why)  to 
be  on  terms  of  hail-fellowship  with  him, 
on  terms  to  thee-and-thou  him,  and  call 
him  by  his  nick-name,  Bibi,  Bibi  Ragofit  : 
a  sobriquet  that  he  had  come  by  long 
before  my  time,  and  whose  origin  I  never 
heard  explained.  It  seemed  sufficiently 
disrespectful,  but  he  accepted  it  cheerfully, 
and  would  often,  indeed,  employ  it  in 
place  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  referring 
to  himself.  “  You’re  not  going  to  forget 
Bibi — you’ll  not  forget  poor  old  Bibi 
Ragout  ?  ”  would  be  his  greeting  on  the 
jour  de  Pan ,  for  instance. 

I  have  said  that  he  would  run  errands 
or  do  odd  jobs.  The  business  with  which 
people  charged  him  was  not  commonly  of 
a  nature  to  throw  lustre  upon  either 
agent  or  principal.  He  would  do  a 
student’s  dirty  work,  even  an  etudiante's , 
in  a  part  of  Paris  where  work  to  be 
accounted  dirty  must  needs  be  very  dirty 
work  indeed.  The  least  ignominious 
service  one  used  to  require  of  him  was  to 
act  as  intermediary  with  the  pawn-shop, 
the  clou  ;  a  service  that  he  performed  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  his  clients,  for,  what 
with  unbounded  impudence  and  a  practice 
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our  money,  though  it  was  on  record  that 
he  had  once  “  done  time  ”  for  theft.  But 
his  victim  had  been  a  bourgeois  from 
across  the  river ;  we  were  confident  he 
would  deal  honourably  by  a  fellow 
Quarternion — he  had  the  esprit  de  corps. 

It  was  Bibi  in  his  social  aspect,  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  his  professional,  who  es¬ 
pecially  interested  us.  It  was  very  much 
the  fashion  to  ask  him  to  join  the  company 
at  a  caf£  table,  to  offer  him  libations,  and 
to  “draw”  him — make  him  talk.  He 
would  talk  of  any  subject :  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  politics  ;  of  life  and  morals  ;  of  the 
news  of  the  day.  He  would  regale  us 
with  anecdotes  of  persons,  places,  events  ; 
he  had  outlasted  many  generations  of 
students,  and  had  hob-and-nobbed  in  their 
grub-period  with  men  who  had  since 
become  celebrities,  as  he  was  now  hob- 
and-nobbing  with  us.  He  was  quite 
shameless,  quite  without  reverence  for 
himself  or  others  ;  his  conversation  was 
apt  to  be  highly-flavoured,  scandalous, 
slanderous,  and  redundant  with  ambigu¬ 
ous  jests  ;  yet — what  made  it  fascinating 
and  tragical — it  was  unmistakably  the 
conversation  of  an  educated  man.  His 
voice  was  soft,  his  accent  cultivated, 
his  sentences  were  nicely  chiselled.  He 
knew  the  mot  juste ,  the  happy  figure,  the 
pat  allusion.  His  touch  was  light ;  his 
address  could  be  almost  courtly,  so  that, 
on  suddenly  looking  up,  you  would  feel 
a  vague  surprise  to  behold  in  the  speaker, 
not  a  polished  man  of  the  world  in  his 
dress-suit,  but  this  beery  old  one-eyed 
vagabond  in  tatters.  It  was  strange  to 
witness  his  transitions.  At  one  moment 
he  would  be  holding  high  discourse  of 
Goethe,  and  translating  illustrative 
passages  into  classic  French  ;  at  the 
next,  whining  about  la  deche ,  and  begging 
for  a  petite  salete  de  vingt  sous ,  in  the  cant 
of  the  Paris  gutters.  Or,  from  an  analysis 
of  the  character  of  some  conspicuous 
personage  he  had  known,  he  would  break 
into  an  indecent  song,  or  pass  to  an  inter¬ 
change  of  mildewed  chaff  with  Gigolette. 

Yes,  he. was  a  gentleman.  This  disreput¬ 
able  old  man,  whose  gray  hairs,  far  from 
making  him  venerable,  but  emphasised  his 
sodden  degradation  ;  this  tipsy,  filthy, 
obscene  old  man  ;  this  gaol-bird,  this 
doer  of  dirty  work,  this  pandar,  beggar, 
outcast,  who  bore  without  offence  such  a 
title  of  contempt  as  Bibi  Ragout,  was  a 
fallen  gentleman,  the  wreck  of  something 
that  had  once  been  noble. 

More  than  the  fragmentary  outline  of 
his  history  we  did  not  know.  We  knew 
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of  many  years,  he  knew  (as  the  French 
slang  goes)  how  to  make  the  nail  bleed. 
We  trusted  him  with  our  valuables  and 


HE  NEVER  WASTED  MONEY  ON  FOOD. 
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that  he  was  a  Russian  ;  that  his  name 
was  Kasghine  ;  that  he  had  started  in  life 
as  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army  ;  that 
many  years  ago,  for  crimes  conjectural, 
he  had  fled  his  country  ;  and  that  long 
before  our  day  he  had  already  gravitated 
to  where  we  found  him,  the  mud  of  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

For  crimes  conjectural.  Some  of  us 
believed  them  to  have  been  political,  and 
fancied  that  we  had  in  Bibi  a  specimen  ot 
the  decayed  Nihilist.  In  view  ot  the  fact 
that  he.  often  proclaimed  himself  a 
socialist,  this  seemed  to  bear  some  colour 
of  probability  ;  but  against  it  argued  the 
circumstance  that  of  the  members  of  that 
little  clan  of  Russian  refugees  which  in¬ 
habits  the  southern  borderland  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  not  one  would  have  aught 
to  say  to  Bibi.  They  gave  him  the  widest 
of  wide  berths,  and  when  questioned  as 
to  their  motives,  would  only  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  answer  that  he  was  a 
disgraceful  old  person,  a  drunken  repro¬ 
bate,  whom,  the  wonder  was  not  that 
they  avoided,  but  that  any  decent  people 
could  tolerate.  This  sounded  plausible  ; 
still,  we  felt  that  if  his  crimes  had  been 
political,  they  might  have  regarded  him 
with  more  indulgence. 

Of  Bibi  himself  it  was  equally  futile  to 
inquire.  There  was  one  subject  on  which 
he  would  never  touch — his  previous  con¬ 
dition — his  past,  before  he  came  to  be 
what  we  saw.  “Yes,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

I  am  Captain  Kasghine.  I  am  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  allotropic  form  ”  ;  that  was  as 
much  as  I  ever  heard  him  say.  He  en¬ 
joyed  cloaking  himself  in  mystery,  he 
enjoyed  the  curiosity  it  drew  upon  him  ; 
but  perhaps  he  had  some  remnants  of 
pride,  some  embers  of  remorse,  some 
little  pain  and  shame,  as  well. 

Of  the  other  legends  afloat,  one  ran  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife  ; 
a  second,  that  he  had  poisoned  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  lady  friend  ;  a  third,  that  he 
had  shown  the  white  feather  in  battle  ;  a 
fourth,  that  he  had  cheated  at  cards. 
Bibi  would  neither  admit  nor  deny  any  of 
these  imputations,  nor  would  he  manifest 
the  faintest  resentment  when  they  were 
discussed  in  his  presence.  He  would 
parry  them,  smiling  complaisantly  ;  and 
(if  it  be  considered  that  they  were  all,  as 
it  turned  out,  abominably  false)  that 
seems  to  show  better  than  anything  else 
to  what  abysmal  depths  the  man  had 
sunk.  Perhaps  it  shows  also,  incident¬ 
ally,  how  very  heartless  and  unimagina¬ 
tive  young  people  in  the  Latin  Quarter 


used  to  be.  I  have  seen  Bibi  swagger  ;  I 
have  seen  him  sullen,  insolent,  sarcastic  ; 
I  have  seen  him  angry,  I  have  heard 
him  swear ;  but  anything  like  honestly 
indignant  I  never  saw  him. 

I  remember  one  night  in  the  Cafe  de  la 
Source,  when  Fil  de  Fer  had  been  treat¬ 
ing  him  to  brandy  and  trying  to  get  him 
to  tell  his  story  ;  I  remember  his  suddenly 
turning  his  one  eye  in  the  direction  of  us 
men,  and  launching  himself  upon  a  long 
flight  of  rhetoric.  I  can  see  him  still — 
his  unwashed  red  hand  toying  with  the 
stem  of  his  liqueur-glass,  or  rising  from 
time  to  time  to  push  his  hair  from  his 
forehead,  over  which  it  dangled  in  soggy 
wisps,  while,  in  a  dinner-table  tone  of 
voice,  he  uttered  these  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  sentiments. 

“You  would  be  horrified,  you  others, 
lads  of  twenty,  with  your  careers  before 
you, — you  would  be  horrified  if  you 
thought  it  possible  that  you  might  end 
your  days  like  Bibi,  would  you  not  ? 
You  wish  to  walk  a  clean  path,  to  pros¬ 
per,  to  be  respectable,  to  wear  sweet 
linen,  to  die  honoured,  regretted.  And 
yet,  believe  me,  we  poor  devils  who  fail, 
who  fall,  who  sink  to  the  bottom,  we 
have  our  compensation.  We  see  vastly 
more  of  the  realities  of  life  than  those  do 
who  succeed  and  rise  to  the  top.  We 
have  an  experience  that  is  more  essential, 
more  significant.  We  get  the  real  flavour 
of  life.  We  sweat  in  the  mire  ;  we  drink 
the  lees.  But  the  truth  is  in  the  mire  ; 
the  real  flavour  is  in  the  lees.  Oh,  we 
have  our  compensation.  We  wear  rags, 
we  eat  scraps  fit  for  dogs,  we  sleep  under 
the  arches  of  bridges.  We  lie  in  gaols, 
we  are  hustled  by  the  police,  we  are 
despised  by  all  men.  If  you  offer  us 
drink,  and  stop  to  gossip  with  us  for  a 
moment,  you  only  do  so  to  please  your¬ 
selves  with  the  spectacle  of  our  infamy, 
our  infirmity,  our  incongruity.  We  have 
lost  all  hope,  all  self-respect.  We  are 
ships  that  have  come  to  grief,  that  are 
foundering,  that  will  presently  go  down. 
Yet  we  are  not  altogether  to  be  pitied  : 
we  know  life.  To  the  respectable  man, 
the  prosperous,  life  shows  herself  only  in 
the  world,  decently  attired  ;  we  know  her 
at  home,  in  her  nudity.  For  him  she  has 
manners,  a  good  behaviour,  a  society 
smile  ;  with  us  she  is  frankly  herself — 
brutal,  if  you  please,  corrupt  with  disease 
and  vice,  sordid,  profane,  lascivious,  but 
genuine.  She  is  kind  to  him,  but  hypo¬ 
critical,  affecting  scruples,  modesties, 
pieties,  a  heart  and  conscience,  attitudin- 
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ising,  blushing  false  blushes,  weeping 
crocodile  tears  ;  she  is  cruel  to  us,  but 
sincere.  She  is  at  her  ease  with  us — 
unashamed.  She  shows  us  her  thousand 
moods.  She  doesn’t  trouble  to  keep  her 
secrets  from  us.  She  throws  off  the 
cloak  that  hid  her  foulness,  the  boot  that 
constrained  her  cloven  hoof.  She  gives 
free  play  to  her  appetites.  We  know 
her 

“  Here  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,” 
he  went  on,  extending  his  open  hand. 
“The  respectable  man  but  smells  its 
rind  ;  I  eat  deep,  taste  the  core.  The 
smell  is  sweet,  perhaps  ;  the  taste  is 
deathly  bitter — but  even  so  ?  He  that 
eats  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  shares 
the  vision  of  the  gods.  He  gazes  upon 
the  naked  face  of  truth.  I  don’t  pretend 
that  the  face  of  truth  is  beautiful.  It  is 
hideous  beyond  imagination.  All  hate, 
all  savagery,  all  evil,  glare  from  it,  and 
all  uncleanness  is  upon  it.  But  it  is  the 
face  of  truth  ;  the  sight  of  it  gives  an 
ultimate,  a  supreme,  satisfaction. 

“  Say  what  you  will,  at  the  end  of  life 
the  -important  thing  is  to  have  lived. 
Well,  when  all  is  over,  and  the  prosperous 
man  and  I  lie  equal  in  the  article  of  death, 
our  fortunes,  conditions,  outlooks  at  last 
for  once  the  same,  our  results  the  same, 
I  shall  have  lived,  I  shall  have  seen,  I 
shall  have  understood,  a  thousandfold 
more  than  he.  I  shall  have  known  life  in 
her  intimacy  ;  he  will  have  had  but  a 
polite  acquaintance  with  her.” 

The  hour  for  Bibi  to  put  this  philosophy 
to  the  test  was  nearer  than  he  suspected. 
He  used  to  describe  himself  as  “  thor¬ 
oughly  cured  and  seasoned,”  and  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  would  “  last  a  good  while 
yet.”  But,  one  day  in  December,  a 
subject  of  remark  in  the  Boul’  Miche  was 
Bibi’s  absence  ;  and  before  nightfall  the 
news  went  abroad  that  he  had  been  found 
on  the  turf,  under  a  tree,  in  the  Avenue 
de  l’Observatoire,  dead  from  a  coup  de 
sang,  and  that  he  was  now  lying  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  in  the  little 
brick  house  behind  Notre  Dame. 

A  meeting  of  students  was  called,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  give  Bibi  a 
decent  funeral  ;  and  in  order  that  his 
friends  who  had  crossed  the  river  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  it,  a 
lettre  de  faire  part  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  committee  who  had 
these  matters  in  charge  made  an  attempt 
to  get  a  Pope  from  the  Russian  Church 
to  officiate  ;  but  the  holy  men  were 
scandalised  by  the  request,  and  refused  it 
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with  contumely.  So  a  civil  funeral  was 
the  best  that  could  be  achieved. 

On  a  drizzling,  dismal  December  morn¬ 
ing,  then,  we  formed  ourselves  in  a 
procession  of  two  abreast,  and  starting 
from  the  Place  St.  Michel,  followed  Bibi 
up  his  familiar  Boulevard  to  the  Cemetery 
of  Montparnasse  ;  and  men  who  would 
have  spurned  him  yesterday,  bared  their 
heads  as  he  passed,  and  .women  crossed 
themselves  and  muttered  prayers.  We 
must  have  been  about  a  hundred  strong, 
and  quite  a  quarter  of  our  numbers  came 
from  beyond  the  bridges,  responsive  to 
our  lettre  de  faire  part.  A  student  was 
told  off  to  march  with  each  visitor  ;  and 
this  arrangement  proved  the  means  of 
my  being  able  to  supply  the  missing 
chapter  of  Bibi’s  story. 

The  person  to  whom  I  found  myself 
assigned  was  an  elderly,  military-looking 
man,  with  the  red  rosette  in  his  buttonhole  ; 
extremely  well-dressed  and  groomed  ; 
erect,  ruddy,  bright-eyed ;  with  close- 
cropped  white  hair,  and  a  drooping  white 
moustache  :  the  picture  of  a  distinguished, 
contented,  fine  old  French  gentleman  : 
whom  I  marvelled  a  good  deal  to  see  in 
this  conjunction. 

On  our  way  to  the  graveyard  we  spoke 
but  little.  Our  business  there  over, 
however,  he  offered  me  a  seat  in  his 
carriage,  a  brougham  that  had  sauntered 
after  us,  for  the  return.  And  no  sooner 
was  the  carriage  door  closed  upon  us 
than  he  began — • 

“  I  am  an  old  man.  I  want  to  talk. 
Will  you  listen  ? 

“  This  death,  thi,s  funeral,  have  stirred 
me  deeply.  I  knew  Kasghine  years  ago 
in  Russia,  when  we  were  both  young 
men,  he  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army, 

I  an  attache  to  the  French  Embassy. 

“  His  career  has  been  a  very  sad  one. 
It  illustrates  many  sad  truths. 

“  Sometimes — it  is  trite  to  say  so — an 
act  of  baseness,  a  crime  of  some  sort, 
may  be  the  beginning,  the  first  cause,  of 
a  man’s  salvation.  It  pulls  him  up, 
wakes  his  conscience.  Aghast  at  what 
he  has  done,  he  reflects,  repents,  reforms. 
That  is  a  comforting  circumstance,  a 
token  of  God’s  goodness. 

“  But  what  shall  we  say  when  the 
exact  opposite  happens  ?  When  it  is  an 
act  of  nobility,  of  splendid  heroism,  of 
magnificent  self-devotion,  that  brings  to 
pass  a  man’s  moral  downfall  ?  It  is 
horrible  to  admit  such  a  thing  as  possible, 
is  it  not  ?  And  yet,  the  same  man  who 
may  be  capable  of  one  sudden  immense 
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act  of  heroism,  may  be  quite  incapable 
of  keeping  up  the  prolonged,  daily, 
yearly  struggle  with  adversity  which  that 
act  may  entail  upon  him. 

“It  was  so  with  Kasghine.  It  was  a 
very  noble  action  which  drove  him,  an 
exile,  from  his  country,  Thrown  upon 


the  streets  of  Paris,  without  friends,  with¬ 
out  money,  he  had  not  the  stuff  in  him  to 
stand  up  against  the  forces  that  were  in 
operation  to  drag  him  down.  Which  of 
us  can  be  sure  that  he  would  have  that 
stuff?  From  begging  for  work  whereby 
to  earn  money,  Kasghine  fell  to  begging 
for  money  itself.  His  pride  receiving  a 
thousand  wounds,  instead  of  bein°- 
strengthened  by  them,  was  killed.  Clean¬ 


liness  is  a  luxury,  a  labour  ;  he  began  to 
neglect  his  person  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman,  neglect  of  the  person  is 
generally  the  first  step  towards  neglect  of 
the  spirit.  Little  by  little  he  lost  his 
civilised  character,  and  reverted  to  the 
primitive  beast.  He  was  feral. 

“But  thirty,  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  there 
were  few  young  men 
in  St.  Petersburg  with 
better  positions, brighter 
prospects,  than  Kasg- 
hine’s.  He  belonged 
to  an  excellent  family  ; 
he  was  intelligent,  good- 
looking,  popular  ;  he 
was  a  Captain  in  a  good 
regiment.  One  of  his 
uncles  had  been  minister 
of  war,  and  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  the 
Tsar. 

“In  the  spring  of 
1847  Kasghine’s  regi¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to 
Warsaw,  and  garri¬ 
soned  in  the  fortress 
there.  Twenty  Polish 
patriots  were  confined 
in  the  casemates,  await¬ 
ing  execution  ;  men  of 
education,  honourable 
men,  men  with  wives  and 
children,  condemned  to 
be  hanged  because  they 
had  conspired  together 
— a  foolish  ineffectual 
conspiracy, — a  gainst 
what  they  regarded  as 
the  tyranny  of  Russia, 
for  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  They  had 
struck  no  blow,  but 
they  had  written  and 
talked  ;  and  they  were 
to  be  hanged. 

“The  fate  of  these 
men  seemed  to  Kasg¬ 
hine  very  unjust,  very 
inhuman.  It  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  He  took  it  into  his 
head  to  rescue  them,  to  contrive  their 
escape.  1  do  not  say  that  this  was  wise 
or  right ;  but  it  was  certainly  generous. 
No  doubt  he  had  a  period  of  hesitation. 
On  the  one  hand  was  his  co?isigne  as  a 
Russian  soldier  ;  on  the  other,  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  as  a  man.  He 
knew  that  the  act  he  contemplated  spelt 
ruin  for  himself,  that  it  spelt  death  ; 
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and  he  had  every  reason  to  hold  life 
sweet. 

“  However,  he  opened  communications 
with  the  prisoners  in  the  casemates,  and 
with  their  friends  in  the  town.  And  one 
night  he  got  them  all  safely  out, — by  day¬ 
break  they  were  secure  in  hiding.  Kas- 
ghine  himself  remained  behind.  Some  one 
would  have  to  be  punished.  If  the  guilty 
man  fled,  an  innocent  man  would  be 
punished. 

“Well,  he  was  tried  by  Court  Martial, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  But  the  Em¬ 
peror,  out  of  consideration  for  Kasghine’s 
family,  commuted  the  sentence  to  one  of 
hard  labour  for  life  in  the  mines  of  Kara, — - 
a  cruel  kindness.  After  eight  years  in 
the  mines,  with  blunted  faculties,  broken 
health,  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
and  already  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
demoralised  by  the  hardships  he  had 
suffered,  he  was  pardoned, — another  cruel 
kindness.  He  was  pardoned  on  condition 
that  he  would  leave  Russian  territory,  and 
never  enter  it  again.  There  are  periodic 
wholesale  pardonings,  you  know,  at  Kara, 
to  clear  the  prisons  and  make  room  for 
fresh  convicts. 

“  Kasghine’s  private  fortune  had  been 
confiscated.  His  family  had  ceased  all 
relations  with  him,  and  would  do  nothing 
for  him.  He  came  to  Paris,  and  had  to 
engage  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  a 
struggle  with  which  he  was  totally  un¬ 
familiar,  for  which  he  was  totally  un¬ 
equipped.  The  only  profession  he  knew 
was  soldiering.  He  tried  to  obtain  a 
commission  in  the  French  army.  Inter¬ 
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national  considerations,  if  no  others,  put 
that  out  of  the  question.  He  tried  to 
get  work, — teaching,  translating.  He 
was  not  a  good  teacher  ;  his  translations 
did  not  please  his  employers.  Remember, 
his  health  was  enfeebled,  he  was  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  ;  he  had 
spent  eight  years  in  the  mines  at  Kara. 
He  began  to  sink.  Let  those  blame  him 
who  know  how  hard  it  is  to  swim.  From 
borrowing,  from  begging,  he  sank  to  I  dare 
not  guess  what.  1  am  afraid  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  for  a  while  he  served  the 
Russian  secret  police  as  a  spy  ;  but  he 
proved  an  unremunerative  spy;  they 
turned  him  off.  He  took  to  drink,  he 
sank  lower  and  lower,  he  became  what¬ 
ever  is  lowest.  I  had  not  seen  him  or 
heard  of  him  for  years,  when,  yesterday, 
I  read  the  announcement  of  his  death  in 
the  Figaro .” 

The  old  man  set  me  down  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Racine.  I  have  never 
met  him  again  ;  I  have  never  learned  who 
he  was. 

The  other  day,  being  in  Paris,  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Cemetery  of  Mont¬ 
parnasse,  to  look  at  Bibi’s  grave.  The 
wooden  cross  we  had  erected  over  it  was 
pied  with  weather-stains,  the  inscription 
more  than  half  obliterated, — 

ALEXIS  DIMITRIEVITCH  KASGHINE 
Ne  a  Moscou,  le  20  Janvier,  1823, 
Mqrt  A  Paris  le  12  Decembre,  1884. 

Priez  pour  luu 


THE  MINUET. — Sir  John  Millais. 

Reproduced  by  kind  permission  jrom  an  engraving  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  Pall  Mall. 


No.  II.— SIR  EDWARD  LAWSON,  BART. 


IT  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  revive  the 
long-standing  controversy  between 
Town  mouse  and  Country  mouse.  The 
comparative  merits  of  the  sweet,  shady 
side  of  Pall  Mall  and  a  cottage  by  the  sea, 
or  under  the  hill,  have  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again,  though  it  may  be 


confessed  that  that  clear  and  fresh  play 
of  thought,  so  much  desiderated  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  has  often  been  absent 
from  the  debate.  Many  apologias  for 
either  one  or  the  other  seem  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  enforced  circumstances  of 
the  apologists,  and  a  not  unnatural  desire 
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to  make  the  best  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  praises  of 
country  life  have  never  been  more  sweetly 
sung  than  by  Cockney  bards ;  the  warmest 
eulogies  upon  London  have  been  uttered 
by  those  who  make  the  most  frequent 
excursions  into  the  country  ;  who  make 
their  habitats  within  easy  reach  of  a  rail¬ 
way  terminus,  and  are  past  masters  in  the 
mysteries  of  Bradshaw. 

It  was  upon  a  dull,  cold,  sunless  morn¬ 
ing  that  I  responded  to  Sir  Edward 
Lawson’s  invitation  to  “run  down”  to 


departure  for  my  temporary  scene  of 
action.  It  was  a  wintry  drive,  certainly  ; 
but  the  road  from  Taplow  to  Beaconsfield 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  home 
counties.  Cliefden,  Dropmore,  Hedzor — 
these  are  words  to  conjure  with  among 
lovers  of  “  the  picturesque,”  a  term  that 
seems  particularly  appropriate  in  the 
county  not  only  of  Bucks,  but  of  Burke. 
I  noted  with  surprise  that  the  new  owner 
of  Cliefden  had  seen  fit  to  mark  the 
boundary  of  his  property  by  the  erection 
of  a  huge  and  hideous  brick  wall,  some 
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Hall  Barn  and  make  a  morning  call  upon 
him  at  his  country  house.  There  was  an 
inch  or  two  of  snow  on  the  ground,  more 
was  still  falling,  more  still  was  in  the  air. 
What  was  a  Londoner  of  the  Londoners, 
like  Sir  Edward,  about,  to  stop  in  the 
country  under  such  conditions?  Was  not 
Berkeley  Square  good  enough  for  any¬ 
body  at  such  a  season  ?  These  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  others  akin  to  them,  were  cut 
short  prematurely  by  my  arrival  at  Tap- 
low,  where  I  had  been  instructed  to  alight ; 
by  my  recognition  of  the  comfortable  car¬ 
riage  that  awaited  me,  and  a  prompt 


fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  and  to  crown 
the  edifice  with  a  large  and  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  broken  bottles  of  all  hues.  Has 
he,  it  may  be  asked,  ever  considered 
Ruskin’s  dictum  on  this  matter,  namely, 
that  these  erections,  in  the  country,  cor¬ 
relate  fools  inside  or  knaves  outside  ? 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of 
Sir  Edward  Lawson’s  domain,  of  some 
four  thousand  acres,  is  the  long  avenue, 
mainly  of  fine  beeches,  by  which  it  is 
approached.  You  arrive  at  the  entrance 
to  it  almost  immediately  after  passing 
Lord  Boston’s  park  and  grounds  at 
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Hedzor  ;  not  its  least  attractive  feature 
being-  a  natural  arch  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  overhead.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  avenue,  which  also  marks  the 
corner  of  the  “  Grove,”  stands  a  fine 
obelisk  erected  by  the  poet  Waller  to 
commemorate  the  Grove  being  finished. 
Upon  it  are  carved  on  one  side  the  arms 
of  Waller  himself,  and  upon  another 
those  of  the  Royal  House  of  France.  It 
is  upon  record  that  one  of  the  Wallers,  an 
ancestor  of  the  poet,  who  was  at  Agin- 
court,  captured  as  his  prisoner  Charles. 


and  politics,  Edmund  Waller  and  Edmund 
Burke.  To  the  elucidation  of  their  exact 
connections  with  the  place,  its  present 
owner  has  spared  no  pains  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  he  may  give  the  story  to  the 
public  in  fuller  detail  than  is  possible  here. 
Edmund  Waller  was  a  picturesque  figure 
in  a  picturesque  century.  Clarendon  and 
Johnson  have  limned  his  features  and  char¬ 
acteristics  for  us.  His  verses  addressed 
to  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whose  hand  he  aspired 
unavailingly,  under  the  name  of  “  Saccha- 
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Duke  of  Orleans,  and  took  him  to  his 
house  at  Groombridge,  in  Kent,  where 
he  resided  with  his  captor  for  four-and- 
twenty  years.  As  a  reward  he  was  accorded 
•the  privilege  of  quartering  the  royal  arms 
on  his  own  coat. 

As  Sir  Edward  Lawson  presently  ex¬ 
plains  to  you,  sitting  in  his  cosy  “den,” 
whilst  you  are  engaged  in  the  process  of 
thawing  yourself  before  a  huge  fire,  the 
history  of  Hall  Barn  is  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  lives  of  two  men  who  have 
played  great  parts  in  English  literature 


rissa  ”  (a  word  “  derived,”  says  the  great 
Doctor,  “from  the  Latin  appellation  of 
sugar ,  and  implies,  if  it  means  anything, 
a  spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good¬ 
nature,”)  are  part  of  our  literature.  Wal¬ 
ler  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Agmondesham,  now  Amersham,  and  at 
twenty  sat  for  HighWycombe.  He  bought 
Hall  Barn,  and  after  many  vicissitudes,  he 
returned  here  to  die  in  1687.  A  miniature 
in  Sir  Edward  Lawson’s  possession  shows 
him  with  good  features,  and  wearing  a 
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long  fair  wig  ;  it  does  not  quite  agree  with 
the  fine  portrait  by  Kneller,  fixed  in  the 
overmantel  of  the  hall,  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  only  existing  authentic  likeness. 
Of  another  order  of  interest  is  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Edmund  Burke  with  Hall  Barn. 
The  great  orator  did  not,  indeed,  actually 
live  there,  but  at  a  house  almost  within 
sight,  known  as  Butler’s  Court,  long  ago 
destroyed  by  fire.  But  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  in  the  entrance-hall  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  purchase  of  his  house  and  some 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  sum  of 
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child  !  ”  he  declared  he  would  paint  his 
portrait,  and  he  did  so,  describing  him  as 
The  Infant  Hercules.  The  boy  grew  up, 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his 
son  is  at  this  moment  Sir  Edward  Law¬ 
son’s  agent,  and  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  county.  In  a  carefully-preserved 
cabinet  in  his  sanctum ,  Sir  Edward  has 
accumulated  many  relics  of  the  states¬ 
man,  whose  memory  he  reveres  ;  and  of 
whose  memory  he  waxes  warm  in  the 
defence.  He  placed  in  my  hands  several 
indubitable  pieces  of  Mrs.  Burke’s  best 
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twenty  thousand  pounds.  At  Butler’s 
Court  he  was  visited  by  Reynolds  and 
Johnson,  and  many  are  the  stories  still 
told  of  these  and  other  famous  visitors. 
One,  in  particular,  has  a  direct  connection 
with  our  morning  call.  Most  art-lovers 
are  familiar  with  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua, 
known  as  The  Infant  Hercules.  In  one  of 
the  painter’s  strolls  with  his  host,  they  saw 
a  sturdy  infant  sprawling  on  a  cottage 
floor.  It  was  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  Rolfe, 
who  was  Burke’s  agent.  Reynolds  was 
so  much  struck  by  the  child’s  appearance, 
that  exclaiming  “  What  a  monstrous  fine 


dinner  service  ;  a  couple  of  quaint  snuff¬ 
boxes  ;  several  autograph  letters  ;  a  con¬ 
temporary  mezzotint  portrait  of  Burke’s 
only  son,  whose  death  killed  his  broken¬ 
hearted  father  ;  a  couple  of  receipts  for 
work  on  the  Annual  Register  in  Burke’s, 
handwriting,  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
interesting  than  all,  some  pencil  notes  for 
one  of  his  great  speeches  ;  from  which 
one  phrase  may  be  quoted  as  quite  “  up  to 
date  ”  even  now:  “Ireland  relieved  but 
England  not  disgraced.”  Another  “  relic,” 
the  most  important  of  all,  will  come  later. 

It  is  time  that  we  turned  to  the 
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present  inhabiters  of  Hall  Barn,  thong'll 
vve  shall  meet  with  other  evidences  of 
previous  ownership  as  we  go  on.  Sir 
Edward  Lawson’s  twelve  years’  tenure 
have  left  larger  marks  on  the  property  than 
that  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  house  is  the  hall,  which 
is  now  a  most  agreeable  lounge,  and  is 
arranged  with  very  “  clear  views  ”  on  the 
subject  of  comfort.  It  is  panelled  in  oak, 
elaborately  carved,  and  much  of  it  grim 
with  age,  draped  with  “  comforting  cur¬ 
tains  ”  more  substantial  than  those  “  knit 
of  fancy’s  yarn,”  screened  from  invading 
draughts,  and  furnished  with  huge  settees 
and  writing-table.  From  it  you  enter 
on  the  right  hand,  Sir  Edward’s  “  own 
room  ”  before-named,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  adornments  are  personalia.  A 
few  good  pictures,  of  the  almost  obsolete 
“cabinet”  dimensions,  are  on  the  walls, 
examples  of  John  Phillip  and  painters  of  his 
day ;  Richard  Ansdell’s  The  Eagle's  Lair  is 
rather  larger.  Also  may  be  conned  here 
the  illustrated  and  illuminated  addresses 
presented  to  Sir  Edward  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  (such  as  the  coming  of  age  of  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  M.P.), 


the  patent  of  his  appointment  as  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  excellent  portraits  of  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  J.  M.  Levy,  and  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  Mr.  Lionel  Lawson  (co-founders  with 
himself  of  The  Daily  Telegraph )  ;  a  large 
photographic  group  of  chubby  children  is 
introduced  to  your  notice  as  representing 
the  present  M.P.  for  Cirencester,  in  the 
garb  of  old  Gaul,  kilt  and  all,  Mr.  W.  A. 
W.  Lawson,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Hulse,  wife  of  the  member 
for  Salisbury.  You  quickly  recognise, 
also,  one  of  the  late  Colonel  Napier  Sturt, 
Sir  Edward’s  intimate  friend,  who  having 
passed  through  life,  compassionated  as  a 
“  poor  younger  son,”  left  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds  behind  him  at  his  early 
and  lamented  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  any 
catalogue  of  the  many  beautiful  and  costly 
objects  that  adorn  the  other  living  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  mansion, 
which  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  include 
the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  the  quaint 
and  exceptionally  pretty  “  corridor  room,” 
and  the  great  ball  room.  This  last  is  a 
very  fine  apartment,  for  its  height  in- 
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eludes  the  space  given  to  two  floors  in 
the  older  part  of  the  house.  It  is  one  of 
Sir  Edward  Lawson’s  additions,  and  was 
used  first  on  the  day  in  1883,  when  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Harry,  came  of  age.  As 
there  is  at  Hall  Barn  neither  gas  nor,  at 
present,  electricity,  this  room  is  lighted  by 
an  exceptionally  large  and  fine  Venetian 
chandelier.  The  furniture  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  suite  of  the  time  of  the  First  Empire. 
The  drawing  room  is  in  one  respect  quite 
an  exceptional  room,  for  the  somewhat 
heavily  carved  woodwork  of  the  panels, 
the  doors  and  the  overmantel,  is  of  Persian 
woods,  and,  it  may  be  confessed,  not 
particularly  attractive  either  in  design  or 
workmanship.  It  is,  however,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  house,  and,  like  the  rest,  has 
its  history.  For  many  years  the  “  place  ” 
was  owned  by  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley, 
a  distinguished  Oriental  diplomatist,  who 
on  his  retirement  brought  the  timber 
from  which  it  was  manufactured  home 
with  him  from  Persia.  He  had  bought 
the  property  from  the  Burke  family, 
and  neither  of  his  successors,  Mr.  Alan 
Morrison  and  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  have 
cared  to  meddle  with  his  additions.  It  is 


here,  in  the  drawing  room,  that  Sir 
Edward  preserves,  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  relic  upon  which  he  places  the  greatest 
store.  This  is  the  celebrated  dagger 
which  Edmund  Burke,  during  the  histori¬ 
cal  scene,  threw  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Its  authenticity  seems 
beyond  dispute  ;  and  Sir  Edward  carefully 
traces  its  descent  into  his  hands  for  your 
benefit.  The  occurrence  in  the  House  has 
been  misrepresented.  It  was  little  more 
then  a  rhetorical  flourish  on  the  part  of 
the  orator  to  emphasise  his  argument  that 
we  should  “keep  French  principles  from 
our  heads  and  French  daggers  from  our 
hearts.”  It  was  derided  by  Sheridan, 
who  promptly  asked  for  “the  fork”; 
caricatured  by  Gillray,  and  has  since  been 
obscured  by  a  cloud  of  irrelevant  assertion 
and  comment.  The  full  story  would  lead 
us,  I  fear,  too  far  afield.  The  dining 
room  has  been  almost  encased,  during 
recent  years,  with  some  very  elaborate  oak 
panelling  obtained  from  Belgium,  and 
having  no  pretensions  to  age  ;  the  design 
of  the  carving  is  rich  and  appropriate.  A 
conspicuous  object  here  is  the  life-size 
statuette  of  the  late  Prince  Imperial  as  a 
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boy,  in  what  is  known  as  Christol  metal, 
obtained  in  Paris.  This  beautiful  object, 
of  which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, 
is  signed  “  Carpeaux,  Tuileries,  1865.” 
Any  old  playgoer  who  visits  this  room 
may  hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  fine 
portrait  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  (Lady 
Lawson’s  father),  in  the  character  of 
“Rob  Roy,”  which  is  a  conspicuous  orna¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  landscapes,  which  are  let 
into  the  panellings  over  the  doors,  are  not 
only  by  Gainsborough,  but  they  occupied 
formerly  similar  positions  in  the  painter’s 
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are,  not  improbably,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Lawson’s  pet  dog  “Spook,”  who 
appears  to  be  fully  conscious  that  he  owns 
an  unique  name.  Such  are  a  curious 
little  sketch  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  given 
by  him  to  Sir  Edward,  many  small  paint¬ 
ings  by  P.  F.  Poole,  Marcus  Stone, 
Fantin  Latour,  and  other  celebrated 
artists.  Notable,  perhaps,  even  above 
these,  is  the  painting  by  A.  Solomon  ;  for 
it  has  a  long  story  connected  with  it. 
Sir  Edward  went  many  years  ago  to  this 
artist’s  studio  and  accidentally  caught  a 


own  house  in  Pall  Mall  The  allegorical 
painted  ceiling  is  by  a  Belgian  artist  named 
Vandyck  ;  no  connection,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  of  his  more  illustrious  namesake. 
In  this  room  King  William  IV.  and 
Queen  Adelaide  were  entertained  by  Sir 
William  Gore  Ouseley.  Lastly,  in  the 
corridor  room,  a  long  or  rather  oblong 
apartment,  an  unusually  cosy  and  luxurious 
room,  in  which  Lady  Lawson  ordinarily 
presides  at  such  family  functions  as  after¬ 
noon  tea  and  the  like,  are  several  objects 
of  interest,  in  the  inspection  of  which  you 


lady,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  sitting  for 
the  lady’s  figure  in  the  picture  the  artist 
was  engaged  upon.  Several  years  after¬ 
wards  he  saw  the  same  work,  quite  by 
accident,  put  up  for  sale  at  Christie’s.  It 
was  called  The  Bashful  Lover.  The  lady 
was  Mrs.  Edmund  Yates,  and  the  like¬ 
ness  is  to-day  as  delightful  and  unmis¬ 
takable  as  ever. 

I  have  left  until  last  what  is  quite  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  interior  of 
Hall  Barn  ;  one  which,  indeed,  unless  1 
am  mistaken,  entirely  differentiates  it  from 
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any  other  house  in  the  kingdom.  This  is 
the  Turkish  bath.  Everybody  is  aware 
of  the  many  tentative  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  erect  or  extemporise  and 
occasionally  to  maintain  a  home-made 
Hammam.  Some  of  these  have  been 
curious,  several  have  been  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  many  have  been  exasper¬ 
ating,  and  all  have  been  failures.  Sir 
Edward  has  erected  a  range  of  buildings, 
complete  in  every  detail,  and  entered  by  a 
curtained-door  from  his  own  sanctum,  in 
which  every  “  item  ”  of  the  most  elaborate 


name  is  inscribed,  Nelson  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  many  and  various  beauties 
of  the  arrangements  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sides.  Here  are  full  opportunities  for 
enjoying  the  needle,  shower  and  douche 
processes  ;  the  several  rooms  are  of  vary¬ 
ing  temperatures- — the  rubbing-room 
stands  at  120°,  the  hot  chamber  at 
1600 — all  have  most  luxurious  couches, 
and  plenty  of  them.  A  mahogany 
case  is  shown  you  containing  every 
imaginable  and  unimaginable  implement 
for  the  process  of  massage.  Beyond  the 
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Turkish  bath  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
In  the  first  or  cool  room  is  a  marble  tank 
some  ten  feet  long  by  six,  deep  enough 
and  long  enough  for  the  final  plunge, 
which  may  be  taken  at  any  temperature. 
Over  this  is  inscribed  the  legend,  “  This  is 
the  Sea.”  Long  rows  of  Turkish  dressing- 
gowns,  slippers,  and  towels,  suggest 
that  the  bath  never  lacks  patrons.  Nel¬ 
son,  Sir  Edward’s  shampooer,  is  per¬ 
manently  retained  ;  he  was  formerly  the 
head  masseur  at  the  Paris  Hammam. 
Summoned  by  the  bell  over  which  his 


hot  chambers  are  delightful  little  nooks  of 
rooms,  with  more  enticing  couches, 
tempting  to  repose,  and  enticing  to  rest¬ 
fulness  ;  adorned,  as  the  sermon  says, 
with  “  everything  to  fascinate  the  senses 
and  delight  the  eye.”  Nor  must  I  forget 
the  curious  little,  toylike  restorative  in¬ 
strument  known  as  a  “face  bath,”  which 
may  be  used  with  or  without  the  previous 
use  of  the  Turkish  bath.  Steam  is 
generated  in  a  small  “  kettle,”  from  which 
issues  a  funnel  about  the  size  of  the  barrel 
of  a  rifle.  \  he  patient  sits  in  front  of  it. 
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and  when  the  steam  comes  he  (or  she) 
bends  the  forehead  towards  it.  Subtly 
blended  with  the  fumes  are  certain 
aromatic  essences  ;  in  my  own  case,  I 
was  told  that  “milk  of  cucumber”  had 
been  employed.  The  sensation  of  this 
scented  steam  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
face  is  extremely  delicious.  I  am  further 
informed  that  headaches  are  infallibly 
cured,  and  that  wrinkles  invariably  vanish, 
with  a  single  use.  The  invaluable  Nelson 
urges  moreover  that  further  operations,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  apartments,  are  by  no 
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out  among  the  crowd  of  people  and 
children  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Juvenile  Fete  there  given  by 
him  to  the  school  children  of  London 
during  the  Jubilee  week.  That  was  a  red- 
letter  day  of  his  life,  as  he  candidly  admits. 
A  great  military  authority  had  declared 
that  nobody  could  get  twenty  thousand 
men  out  of  Hyde  Park.  Sir  Edward 
achieved  a  triumph  which  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
military  and  police  ;  he  brought  thirty 
thousand  children  both  into  and  out  of 
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means  inconsistent  with  the  using  of  this 
charming  process  by  “the  fair.” 

In  pleasant  company,  and  with  such 
surroundings,  time  flies  ;  but  a  visitor  to 
Hall  Barn  may  in  no  way  omit  a  visit  to 
the  stables  or  to  the  famous  Grove  and 
grounds.  There  are  the  old  stables  and  the 
new  stables.  Several  of  the  horses  are,  at 
the  moment,  at  Newmarket  ;  but  among 
those  that  are  at  home  Sir  Edward  seems 
to  point  with  peculiar  fondness  to  his  own 
favourite  cob,  the  Jubilee  cob  ;  so  called 
because  his  owner  secured  him  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  riding  him  in  and 
127.  April,  1894. 


Hyde  Park,  besides  their  teachers  and 
caretakers.  He  relates  many  extremely 
entertaining  anu  concerning  the  occasion, 
and  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  preserve 
for  posterity  in  a  huge  volume,  over  which 
you  would  willingly  linger,  a  record  of 
its  every  detail,  illustrated  with  all  the 
prints  of  it  he  could  collect,  all  the  notices 
and  criticisms,  favourable  or  the  reverse, 
that  he  could  discover  ;  with  these  are 
also  a  variety  of  letters  from  eminent 
persons,  and  the  correspondence  relating 
to  it.  This  incidental  excursus  from  the 
subject  of  the  stables  must  be  pardoned 
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me.  Sir  Edward  also  orders  out  for  in¬ 
spection  a  miniature  wagonette,  complete 
in  every  respect,  which  was  presented  to 
the  present  M.P.  for  Cirencester  when  a 
boy  by  his  grandfather.  It  has  served  as 
the  pleasant  conveyance  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
is  still  in  constant  use  and  demand. 

Of  the  rich  undulating  expanses  of  the 
park,  with  their  wealth  of  magnificently- 
grown  timber,  in  which  the  fine  red-brick 
house  is  set ;  of  the  gardens  with  the 
great  yew  hedges,  the  still  larger  hedge 
of  mixed  yew  and  varieties  of  holly,  with 
their  quaint  temples  and  obelisks  and 
sun-dials,  almost  invariably  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  “vista,”  making  what  has 
lately  been  charmingly  described  as  “A 
Formal  Garden  ”  of  singular  beauty  and 
quaintness  ;  of  the  “  covers  ”  and  woods, 
dear  to  sportsmen,  known  as  the  “  Birtley 
Wood,”  and  the  “Hennings  and  Jen¬ 
nings,”  and  several  others  ;  of  all  these  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  say  very  much. 
But  after  a  leisurely  stroll  among  the 


pleasant  spots,  Sir  Edward  desires  your 
company  in  a  small  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Beaconsfield.  A 
strange,  out  of  the  world,  half-forsaken, 
old-fashioned,  market-town  like  place  it 
proves  to  be,  with  an  excellent  hotel, 
“  The  White  Hart,”  and  a  fine  church,  in 
a  vault  of  which  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Edmund  Burke,  though  there  is  no 
monument,  but  only  a  modern  brass,  to 
his  memory.  Waller,  however,  has  a 
handsome  tomb  in  the  churchyard  to  mark 
his  grave.  Beaconsfield,  with  its  wide 
roads — the  high  road  from  London  to 
Oxford  passes  through  it — is  just  the 
place  to  pass  an  idle  hour  or  two,  but, 
alas  !  that  short  span  is  denied  you. 

My  morning  call,  begun  at  noon,  had 
lasted  until  after  sunset  ;  another  quick 
drive,  this  time  in  a  closed  and  cosy 
carriage,  whirled  me  once  more  to  Tap- 
low,  full  of  “thoughts”  and  thanks  for 
much  warmhearted  hospitality  at  the 
hands  of  so  generous  a  host  and  hostess. 

J.  B. 


AN  UNACTED  CRIME. 

By  GEORGE  HERBERT  BURROW. 


“  'npHE  light  flickering'  yonder  disturbs 
me  ;  move  it  where  I  cannot  see 
the  unsteady  flame  ;  and  do  not  look  at 
me,  Father,  with  your  black  eyes  as 
though  every  corner  of  my  soul  were 
open  to  them,  and  sins  that  I  know  not 
myself  were  revealed  to  you.” 

“  My  son,  it  was  at  your  request  that 
I  visited  you,  that  upon  the  cross  which 
lig-htens  all  pain  your  sins  might  be 
crucified.” 

“  Pray,  Father,  that  I  may  yet  find 
peace  and  harbourage — there.” 

*  *  t-  *  *  * 

“  I  hated  him  because  I  believed  that  he 
had  stolen  my  love  from  me.  I  hated  him 


succeed  everywhere  where  I  had  tried 
and  failed.  He  did  not  suspect  my  hatred, 
he  supposed  me  cynical  and  morose  and 
tried  in  his  kindly  bantering  way  to  laugh 
me  out  of  my  black  moods.  He  was  not 
familiar  with  London  as  I  was  ;  used 
to  a  country  life,  the  witchery  of  London 
was  upon  him  as  it  comes  upon  every 
young  man  of  imagination  and  power. 
I  went  with  him  here  and  there,  he  always 
kindly  and  considerate,  so  that  1  hardly 
knew  whether  I  hated  myself  or  him  the 
more.  There  is  a  time,  Father,  when  a 
man  is  not  responsible  for  the  thoughts  of 
his  brain,  when  his  actions  are  not  part  of 
himself.  Is  it  not  so,  Father?” 


before  because  he  was  cleverer  than  I, 
because  he  was  more  handsome,  because 
he  secured  with  ease  everything  that  I  lost 
with  labour.  I  could  have  forgiven  him 
that — everything  but  the  last,  everything 
but  that  he  came  between  my  love  and 
me.  Yet,  before  the  crucifix  and  you, 
Father,  I  believe  that  he  meant  me  no 
wrong ;  that  it  was  in  his  nature  to 


“  My  son,  there  are  many  and  powerful 
temptations  ;  many  ways  upon  which 
there  is  no  light  ;  from  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  alone  can  deliver  us.” 

“  I  had  been  with  him  during  the  day  ; 
in  the  evening  we  parted  for  a  time  and 
were  to  meet  again  at  Westminster  that 
we  might  see  the  river,  the  embankment, 
and  the  wharves  by  night.  After  leaving 
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him  I  went  to  my  room.  The  passion, 
the  frenzy,  the  madness,  over  which, 
before  God,  I  believe  I  had  no  control, 
was  upon  me.  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
weeks,  and  the  desire  of  her  presence 
sickened  me.  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
with  her — my  anger,  my  suspicion,  my 
moods  would  have  destroyed  my  last  hope. 
He  mentioned  her  to  me  that  afternoon 
with  a  bright  smile.  I  thought  that  his 
look  was  confident  as  though  he  already 
possessed  her.  He  little  thought  of  the 
tempest  his  smile  raised  in  the  mind  of  the 
poor  devil  who  stood  beside  him.  Father, 
he  did  not  mean  to  wrong  me.  It  was 
fate — I  know  what  you  would  say,  Father 
— that  there  is  no  brute  power  which 
catches  a  man  and  hurls  him  to  hideous 
ends.  I  will  not  dispute  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  such  a  power.  I  am 
obedient  and  listen  to  your  words — and 
am  very  tired. 

“  I  walked  about  my  room  so  violently 
that  my  landlady  sent  to  know  if  I  were 
ill.  I  said  I  was  not.  It  was  a  lie  : 
I  was  never  in  my  life  so  desperately 
ill.  The  interruption  quieted  me  a  little. 

I  sat  down  and  thought.  Then  it  seemed 
that  a  cube  of  darkness  filled  the  room 
and  an  impulse  took  possession  of  me. 
The  Enemy  of  Souls,  Father,  you  would 
say.  Perhaps  it  was  so,  for  the  motion 
was  from  Hell.  I  had  considerable  skill 
in  drugs,  and  with  one,  a  subtle  poison, 

I  had  gained  great  familiarity. 

Everything  seems  far  away.  I  seem 
to  tell  the  story  of  another,  some  one  I 
knew  long  ago,  though  every  incident  is 
clear. 

“  I  filled  a  little  phial  and  laughed  as  1 
held  it  to  the  light.  It  was  so  clear,  so 
innocent,  I  laughed  softly  as  I  slipped  it 
into  my  pocket.  Then  I  sat  down  again 
and  thought.  I  knew  that  my  friend  would 
be  tired  before  our  round  was  done.  He 
was  slightly  built  and  not  strong,  a  little 
excitement  and  a  long  day’s  walking 
would  tell  upon  him.  I  had  experience 
of  a  faintness  which  took  him  in  such 
cases.  I  would  watch  for  this,  offer  to 
procure  him  brandy  in  feigned  kindness, 
and  then — 1  was  mad,  Father,  for  then  the 
world  seemed  easy  and  my  love  rosy 
again  with  hope.  I  laughed,  felt  the 
phial  through  my  waistcoat,  put  on  my 
overcoat  and  went. 

“The  night  was  dark,  for  the  moon 
had  almost  waned,  though  the  stars  were 
putting  on  something  of  their  winter 
brightness.  As  I  crossed  Westminster 
Bridge  I  .noted  that  the  lamps  on  the 


Embankment  made  a  line  of  fire  in 
the  water  and  showed  the  crinkled  surface 
of  mud  banks  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  A  few  lights  burned  dimly  upon  the 
Terrace  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
lights  upon  Lambeth  Bridge,  in  long  re¬ 
flections  in  the  black  water,  looked  like 
huge  candles  burning  before  an  immense 
altar  draped  for  a  Requiem  Mass. 

“  Having  crossed  the  bridge  I  turned 
to  the  left,  passed  Westminster  Hall  and 
into  the  narrow  streets  beyond.  Soon  a 
black  wharf  was  before  me  ;  the  barges 
with  funereal  sails  below.  I  looked  at 
my  watch  by  -the  light  that  streamed 
from  a  little  tavern.  My  friend  was  late. 
Even  the  inn  seemed  deserted,  not  a  foot¬ 
fall  woke  an  echo.  I  passed  into  the 
yard  ;  this  was  to  be  our  first  exploration. 

I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  voices.  By 
the  faint  light  1  saw  two  figures.  One  was 
that  of  my  friend,  the  other  was  familiar  but 
puzzled  me,  for  though  familiar  I  could 
not  say  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  man 
was  stooping  over  my  friend,  who  seemed 
ill.  I  heard  him  say — 

“  ‘You  are  faint,  I  will  bring  you  some 
brandy  from  the  tavern  if  you  will  stay 
here  a  minute.’  I  was  certain  that  I 
knew  the  voice  and  it  affected  me 
strangely.  My  blood  churned  through 
my  body,  my  brain  refused  to  work,  I 
reeled  and  clung  to  some  piled  wood  for 
support.  At  that  moment  the  figure 
passed  me  and  walked  rapidly  to  the  inn. 

I  saw  it  in  the  full  light  as  it  passed 
through  the  swing  door. 

“  The  mist  passed  from  my  brain;  all 
animosity  rolled  away  as  a  cloud — I  was 
collected  and  calm.  I  stepped  to  my 
friend  and  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  looked  up.  ‘  Are  you  back  so  soon  ?  ’ 
he  said  ;  ‘  ’tis  only  a  second  ago  since  you 
were  here.’* 

“  ‘  Nonsense,’  I  said,  ‘  who  is  that 
man  ?  ’ 

“  He  looked  puzzled  and  then  smiled 
wearily. 

“  ‘  Why  you  ’ — naming  my  name — ‘  of 
course.  What  is  the  joke?  ’ 

“‘Edwin,’  I  said  impressively,  ‘you 
must  not  drink  what  that  man  brings  you. 
It  is  poison.  If  you  drink  it  you  will  never 
see  another  sunrise  from  Highgate  Hill.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  mad  ?  ’  he  said  ;  ‘  or  why  are 
you  masquerading  like  this  ?  You  offer 
to  bring  me  brandy  and  then  try  to 
frighten  me  with  stories  about  another 
man.  Perhaps  you  think  this  damned 
river  bank  a  good  place  tor  ghastly 
jokes.’ 
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“  I  was  calm  and  determined.  ‘  You 
shall  not  drink  it,’  I  said. 

“  The  swing- door  opened  and  the  man 
came  out  with  a  tumbler  in  his  hand.  I 


feel  I  am  not  mad — it  was  my  face  with 
the  eyes  and  lips  distorted  with  a  devil’s 
hate.  I  know  that  I  shrieked,  for  all  my 
blood  seemed  rushing  to  my  head,  and  I 


could  not  see  his  face,  for  the  light  shone 
behind  him.  He  advanced  and  said, 

“  ‘  Here,  Edwin,  drink  this,”  and  I 
noticed,  for  I  watched  him  narrowly,  that 
he  dropped  a  little  phial  into  his  sleeve. 

“  I  knocked  the  glass  from  his  hand 
and  closed  with  him.  Our  strength  was 
well  matched  and  he  seemed  to  know  all  my 
tricks  of  wrestling  and  favourite  throws. 
At  last  I  got  him  under,  close  to  where  a 
dull  oil  lamp  burned  at  the  edge  of  the 
wharf.  I  turned  his  face  to  the  light — 
Father,  let  me  hold  your  hand  that  I  may 


knew  nothing  more  until  I  found  myself 
here,  and  you,  good  Father,  came  to  com¬ 
fort  me.” 

“  My  son,  by  a  miraculous  vision  God 
has  put  your  sins  from  you  and  the 
absolution  of  His  priest  may  not  be  de¬ 
layed.  Your  friend  was  late  for  his 
appointment,  and  he  himself  lifted  you, 
bruised,  shattered,  and  bleeding  from  the 
steps  of  the  wharf  where  you  had  fallen. 
A  vision  has  shown  you  the  hideousness 
of  sin,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  body 
your  soul  has  been  saved  from  death.” 
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MISS  DOROTHY  DREW, 

Grand-daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
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BETWEEN  an  octogenarian  statesman 
who  has  spent  more  than  half  a 
century  in  moulding  the  fate  and  fashion 
of  his  country,  and  a  tiny  girl-child  to 
whom  life  is  still  so  new  that  the  simplest 
sights  and  sounds  of  every  day  are  revela¬ 
tions,  it  might  well  seem  that  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  great,  if  not  an  im¬ 
passable,  gulf  fixed.  But  love  takes 
little  note  of  years,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  the  huge  chasm  cleft  by  in¬ 
exorable  Time  ’twixt  the  lives  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  sweet  little  grand¬ 
daughter,  Dorothy  Drew,  is  bridged  as  by 
white  magic,  and  no  happier  playmates 
and  loyal  comrades  exist  than  the  man  in 
whom  more  than  in  any  other  of  his 
century  the  interest  of  the  world  has 
been  centred  for  generations,  and  the 
little  child  for  whom  life  has  scarcely  yet 
begun. 

No  prettier  picture  could  be  conceived 
than  that  of  the  aged  statesman,  fresh 
from  the  fierce  fight  in  the  arena  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  welcomed  by  his  little  laughing 
grandchild,  to  whom  the  Irish  Question 
and  Disestablishment  of  Churches,  the 
bitterness  of  faction  and  the  strife  of 
tongues,  count  as  nought  beside  the  fun 
of  guessinga  new  riddle,  the  delight  of  a 
romp,  or  the  eerie  charm  of  a  fairy-tale 
told  in  the  twilight  by  loving  lips  that 
banish  fear.  Who  shall  say,  too,  how 
much  Mr.  Gladstone  has  owed  during  the 
past  year  or  two  to  the  sweet  relief  which 
has  come  to  him  in  the  pretty  chatter  of 
childish  lips  and  the  fascinating  frivolity 
of  so  irresponsible  a  little  home-ruler  as 
Dorothy  Drew. 

“Those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young,”  no  matter  what  may  be  their  tale 
of  years  ;  for,  while  the  heart  keeps  its 
spring-time,  white  wintry  hair  counts  for 
no  more  than  the  mechanical  record  of  the 
calendar,  and  he  is  but  a  dull  knave  who 
reckons  life  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  And, 
128.  May,  1894. 


without  doubt,  the  secret  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  beautiful  old.  age  that  is  not  old 
age,  except  in  the  dull,  matter-of-fact 
chronicle  of  prosaic  almanac-makers, 
consists  largely  in  that  priceless  gift  of 
the  gods,  a  heart  that  is  ever  young. 

In  every  chapter  of  the  world’s  story 
the  truly  great  men  have  loved  to  be 
tyrannised  overby  something  weaker  than 
themselves :  a  woman,  perhaps,  if  one 
dare  whisper  with  ’bated  breath  such  a 
heresy  to-dav,  or,  better  still,  a  child.  No 
tyranny  is  sweeter,  none  more  irresistible 
to  a  strong  man,  than  that  of  an  unspoiled 
child  ;  nor  does  the  autocrat  who  holds 
the  destinies  of  millions  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  exercise  a  more  unchallenged 
sway  than  that  which  follows  the  swing 
of  the  toy  sceptre  held  in  the  tiny  hand 
of  a  little  child — whose  weakness  is  its 
strength  ;  whose  crowning  charm,  especi¬ 
ally  to  a  brilliant  intellect,  is  its  simplicity  ; 
whose  enviable  inexperience  is  so  beautiful 
to  the  man  who  has  sounded  all  the 
depths  of  life  ;  to  whom  the  world  is  so 
fresh  that  to  him  is  so  dreary.  Small 
wonder  that  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his 
marvellous  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
the  limpid  lucidity  of  his  little  grandchild’s 
mind  has  been  a  perennial  source  of  re¬ 
freshment,  while,  from  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  his  own  learning  and  imagination, 
he  has  been  able  to  invest  her  little  world 
with  a  charm  which  has  won  her  heart, 
and  made  of  the  curiously  contrasted 
companions  playmates  in  very  truth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  had  a  very 
tender  place  in  his  heart  for  children. 
Amidst  the  thousand  interests  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  his  marvellous  career  he  has  never 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  affection.  The 
domesticities  have  always  had  a  para¬ 
mount  attraction  for  Mr.  Gladstone;  and, 
while  political  ambition  and  anxious 
thought  for  the  public  weal  have  occupied 
so  large  a  proportion  of  his  brain,  his 
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heart  has  never  failed  to  turn  for  its  satis¬ 
faction  and  its  refreshment  to  the  house¬ 
hold  gods.  In  his  noble  and  devoted  wife, 
in  his  children,  and  in  his  grandchildren, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  found,  too,  opportunity 
for  the  efflorescence  of  the  poetry  and  the 
imagination  which  enter  so  largely  into 
his  nature,  and  there  is  an  exquisite  and 
dainty  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  touching 
trustfulness  and  humility,  in  the  poem 
which  he  wrote  many  years  ago  upon 
“An  Infant  who  was  born,  was  baptized, 
and  died  on  the  same  evening.”  Pecu¬ 
liarly  beautiful  are  these  two  stanzas  : — 

“  ‘  O  whither  hast  thou  fled, 

From  the  warm  joyous  world  removed  ?’ 
Might  one  of  old  have  questioned 
Of  his  dear  and  dead  ; 

Panting  and  straining  for  relief 
Unto  a  passionate  and  hopeless  grief : 

‘  Whither,  O  thou  in  vain  beloved, 

Whither  hast  thou  borne 

The  smiles  and  kisses,  that  were  gathered  up 

In  thee,  for  her  that  bare  thee,  now  forlorn, 

As  sweets  in  the  wild  rose’s  cup 

Before  the  morn  ?  ’ 

****** 

u  One  evening  thou  wert  not, 

The  next  thou  wert  ;  and  wert  in  bliss  ; 

And  wert  in  bliss  for  ever.  And  is  this 
So  desolate  a  lot, 

To  be  the  theme  of  unconsoled  sorrow, 
Because,  thy  first  to-morrow, 


Thou  wert  ordained  a  vest  to  wear, 

Not  made  like  ours  of  clay, 

But  woven  with  the  beams  of  clearest  day, 

A  cherub  fair  ?” 

Almost  faultless  in  conception  and  ex¬ 
pression  is  this  comparison  of  the  smiles 
and  kisses  gathered  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
mother  for  her  child  to  the  “  sweets  in  the 
wild  rose’s  cup  before  the  morn,”  and 
none  but  a  lover  of  children,  and  a  lover 
with  understanding — one  who  feels  the 
perfect  beauty  and  magical  charm  which 
exist  in  childhood — could  have  written 
lines  so  exquisite  and  so  full  of  the  wisdom 
that  is  not  of  this  world. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  find  so 
much  delight  in  the  companionship  of  his 
little  granddaughter  is  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  his  possession  of  that  perennial 
heart-youth  which  is  the  finest  panacea 
in  the  world  against  old  age  and  its  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  nor  does  it  speak  less  eloquently 
for  the  winsomeness  of  the  little  maid 
herself,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  sweetness 
and  intelligence  are  present  in  full  measure 
in  the  nature  of  the  pretty  grandchild  who 
has  crept  so  close  to  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  brilliant  figures 
of  a  century  that  has  been  by  no  means 
lacking  in  men  that  were  both  great 
and  good. 
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(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTEBOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

VI. —THE  WATCH  AND  THE  SCIMITAR. 


THE  city  of  Algiers,  the  beautiful 
El  Djzair  as  the  guide-book  maker 
calls  it,  has  long  ceased  to  charm  the 
■true  son  of  the  East,  blase  with  the 
nomadic  fulness  of  the  ultimate  Levant, 
or  charged  with  those  imaginary  Oriental 
splendours  which  are  nowhere  writ  so 
large  as  in  the  catalogues  and  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  later  day  upholsterer.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  new  Icosium, 
as  *  any  student  of  the  Moorish  town 
knows  well  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  French  usurpation,  and 
that  strange  juncture  of  Frank  and  Fatma, 
which  has  brought  the  boulevard  to  the 
city  of  the  Corsairs  and  banished 
Mohammed  to  the  shadow  of  the  Kasbah. 
Rather,  it  is  the  outcome  of  coupons, 
and  of  co-operative  enthusiasm,  which 
sends  the  roamer  to  many  lands,  of  which 
he  learns  the  names,  and  amongst  many 
people  with  whose  customs  he  claims 
familiarity. 

To'  know  Algiers,  something  more  than 
a  three  days’  pension  in  the  Hotel  de  la 
Regence  is  necessary  ;  though  that  is  the 
temporal  limit  for  many  who  return  to 
Kensington  or  Mayfair  to  protest  that  “  it 
is  so  French,  you  know.”  I  can  re¬ 
collect  well  the  monitions  and  advice  which 
I  received  two  years  gone  when  I  ventured 
a  voyage  to  Burmah — in  the  matter  of 
the  ruby  interest — and  determined  to  see 
Cairo,  Tunis,  and  this  city  of  mosques  on 
my  return  westward.  Many  told  me  that 
I  would  do  better  to  reach  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  others  advised  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  many  spoke  well  of 
Rhodes  ;  all  agreed,  whether  they  had 
been  there  or  whether  they  had  not,  that 
Algiers  was  eaten  up  with  Chauvinism, 
and  scarce  worthy  a  passing  call.  Baris- 
broke  at  the  club,  who  is  always  vigorous 
in  persuading  other  people  not  to  do 


things,  summed  it  up  in  one  of  his 
characteristically  inane  jokes.  “  It’s  had 
its  Dey,”  said  lie,  and  buried  himself  in 
his  paper  as  though  the  project  ended 
then  and  there  upon  his  own  ipse  dixit. 
This  marked  and  decided  consensus  of 
opinion  could  have  had  but  one  result — 
it  sent  me  to  the  town  of  Hercules  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  the  visit  was 
in  some  part  one  of  pleasure,  but  in  the 
more  part  a  question  of  sequins.  I  had 
done  well  in  the  remoter  East,  and  had 
sent  some  fine  parcels  of  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  pearls  to  Bond  Street ;  but  a  side¬ 
wind  of  curiosity  casting  me  up  upon  the 
shores  of  Tunis,  I  had  bought  there,  in 
the  house  of  a  very  remarkable  Jew,  a 
bauble  whose  rival  in  strange  workman¬ 
ship  and  splendour  of  effect  I  have  not 
yet  met  with.  It  was,  to  describe  it 
simply,  the  model  of  a  Moorish  scimitar 
perhaps  four  inches  long,  the  sheath  ex¬ 
quisitely  formed  of  superb  brilliants,  the 
blade  itself  of  platinum,  and  in  the  haft  not 
only  a  strange  medley  of  stones,  but  a 
little  watch  with  a  thin  sheet  of  very  fine 
pearl  for  a  face,  and  a  superb  diamond  as 
the  cup  of  the  hands.  Although  the 
jewels  in  this  were  worth,  perhaps,  five 
hundred  pounds,  the  workmanship  was 
so  fine,  and  the  whole  bauble  had 
such  an  original  look,  that  I  paid  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  it  cheerfully,  and 
thought  myself  lucky  to  get  it  at  that. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  hazard  which  gave  me 
the  possession  of  the  scimitar  sent  me 
also  to  Algiers  to  hunt  there  for  like 
curiosities — and  in  the  end  brought  me  a 
large  knowledge  of  the  Moorish  town,  and 
nearly  cost  me  my  life. 

I  had  intended  to  stay  in  the  town  for 
three  days,  but  on  the  very  evening  of  my 
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coining  to  the  Hotel  d’Orleans  in  the 
Boulevard  de  la  R^publique,  I  met  a 
French  lieutenant  of  artillery,  a  man  by 
name  Eugene  Chassaigne,  an  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  who  had 
some  Arabic,  but  small  appreciation  of 
anything  beyond  the  “to-day”  of  life. 
He  laughed  at  my  notion  of  buying  any¬ 
thing  in  the  upper  city,  and  urged 
me  not  to  waste  time  plodding  in 
dirty  bazaars  and  amongst  still 
dirtier  dealers.  For  himself,  his 
one  idea  was  to  be  dans  le  7nouve- 
ment;  but  he  brought  me  to 
know,  on  the  second  day  of  my 
visit,  a  singularly  docile  Moor, 

Sidi  ben  Ahmed  by  name  ;  and 
told  me  that  if  I  still  persisted  in 
my  intention,  the  fellow  would 
serve  well  for  courier,  valet,  or 
in  any  office  I  chose  to  place  him. 

And  in  this  he  spoke  no  more 
than  the  truth,  as  I  was  very 
soon  to  prove. 

I  have  always  thought  when 
recalling  this  sheep-like  Moor  to 
my  recollection,  that  the  Prophet 
had  done  him  a  very  poor  turn  in 
locating  him  so  far  away  from  the 
blessings  of  company-promotion 
and  rickety  building  societies. 

His  face  would  have  been  his 
fortune  at  any  public  meeting ; 
and  as  for  thoroughness,  his  love 
of  detail  was  amazing.  Before  I 
had  been  in  his  hands  for  twenty- 
four  hours  he  knew  me;  being 
able  to  tell  you  precisely  how 
much  linen  I  carried,  the  number 
of  gold  pieces  in  my  purse,  my 
taste  in  fish  and  fruits,  my  object 
in  coming  to  his  country.  And 
this  was  vexatious,  for  all  the 
vendors  of  Benares  ware  fashioned 
in  Birmingham,  all  the  sellers  of 
gaudy  burnouses,  the  hucksters 
of  the  tawdriest  carpets  and  the 
most  flimsy  scimitars,  held  a  con¬ 
cert  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel 
every  time  I  showed  my  face 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  door. 

Sidi  alone  was  immobile,  stolid. 

“  Nom  dun  chien — they  are  blagueurs  all,” 
said  he  ;  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

If  these  things  troubled  my  man,  the 
jewel  I  had  purchased  in  Tunis  troubled 
him  still  more.  How  he  learned  that  I 
had  it  heaven  alone  could  tell  ;  but  he 
did  not  fail  to  come  to  me  at  dejeuner  each 
morning  and  to  repeat  with  unfailing  regu¬ 
larity  the  monition,  “If  Allah  wills,  the 


jewel  is  stolen.”  I  used  to  tolerate  this 
at  first  ;  but  in  the  end  he  exasperated 
me  ;  and  upon  the  seventh  morning  I 
showed  him  the  model  and  said  emphati¬ 
cally,  “Sidi,  you  will  please  to  observe 
that  Allah  does  not  will  the  loss  of  the 
jewel — let  us  change  the  subject.”  He 
gave  me  no  answer,  but  on  the  next 


morning  \  had  from  him  the  customary 
greeting — and  the  laugh  was  all  upon  his 
side,  for  the  scimitar  was  gone. 

I  say  that  the  laugh  was  with  Sidi,  but 
in  very  truth  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
worthy  fellow  ever  laughed  in  his  life. 
He  possessed  a  stolid  immobility  of 
countenance  that  would  have  remained  in 
repose  even  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
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trumpet.  The  intelligence  which  I  con¬ 
veyed  to  him,  I  doubt  not  with  pathetic 
anger  and  much  bad  language,  moved 
him  no  more  than  the  soft  south  wind 
moved  the  statue  of  the  first  Governor- 
General  out  by  the  mosque  there.  He 
examined  my  ravished  bag  with  a  pro¬ 
voking  silence,  muttered  a  few  pessimistic 
sentences  in  Arabic,  and  then  fell  back 
upon  the  Koran  and  the  platitudes  of  his 
Prophet.  If  he  had  been  an  Englishman, 
I  should  have  suspected  him  without 
hesitation,  but  he  bore  such  a  character, 
he  had  been  so  long  a  servant  of  the  hotel, 
he  was  by  his  very  stolidity  so  much 
above  doubt,  that  this  course  was  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  being  unable  to  accuse  him,  I 
bade  him  take  me  to  the  nearest  bureau 
of  police  that  I  might  satisfy  my  con¬ 
science  with  the  necessary  farce.  This 
he  did  without  a  protest,  but  I  saw  that 
he  looked  upon  me  with  a  pitying  gaze  as 
one  looks  upon  a  child  that  is  talking 
nonsense. 

Although  I  flatter  myself  that  I  con¬ 
cealed  my  annoyance  under  a  placid 
exterior,  this  loss  affected  me  more  than  I 
cared  to  tell.  For  one  thing,  the  jewel 
was  very  valuable  (I  was  certain  that  I 
could  have  obtained  a  thousand  pounds 
for  it  in  Bond  Street)  ;  I  was  convinced, 
moreover,  that  I  should  hardly  discover  its 
like  if  I  searched  Europe  through.  During 
my  stay  at  the  Hotel  d’Orleans  I  had  kept 
it  locked  in  a  well-contrived  leather 
pouch  in  my  travelling  trunk  ;  and  as  this 
pouch  had  been  opened  with  my  own 
keys  it  was  evident  that  the  thief  had 
access  to  my  bedroom  during  the  night — 
a  conclusion  which  led  me  to  think  again 
of  this  stolid  Moor,  and  to  declare  that 
the  case  against  him  was  singularly  con¬ 
vincing.  So  strong,  in  fact,  were  my 
suspicions  that  I  made  it  my  first  care  to 
go  to  the  inaitre  of  the  hotel  and  to 
demand  satisfaction  from  him  with  all  the 
justifiable  indignation  which  fitted  the 
case.  When  he  heard  my  tale  his  face 
would  have  given  Rembrandt  a  study. 

“How?”  said  he.  “  Monsieur  is  robbed, 
and  chez-moi  ?  ” 

I  repeated  that  I  was,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  recover  the  bauble  in 
twenty-four  hours  consequences  would 
follow  which  would  be  disastrous  to  his 
establishment.  Then  I  asked  him  frankly 
about  the  Moor  Sidi,  but  he  protested 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  would  as 
soon  accuse  his  own  mother.  He  did  not 
deny  that  some  one  in  his  house  might 
know  something  about  it  ;  and  presently 
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he  had  marshalled  the  whole  of  his 
servants  in  the  central  court,  addressing 
them  with  the  fierce  accusation  of  a 
juge  cT instruction.  It  is  superfluous  to 
add  that  we  made  no  headway  ;  and 
that  all  his  “  desolation  ”  left  me  as  far 
from  the  jewels  I  had  lost  as  I  was  at  the 
beginning  of  it. 

From  the  hotel  to  the  bureau  of  the 
police  was  an  easy  transition  ;  but  a  very 
hopeless  one.  A  number  of  extremely 
polite,  and  elaborately  braided,  officials 
heard  me  with  interest  and  pity;  and 
having  covered' some  folios  of  paper  with 
notes,  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  P"or  themselves,  their  theory  was 
that  the  Moor  Sidi  had  been  talking  about 
my  treasure,  and  that  some  other  domestic 
in  the  Hotel  de  la  Regence  had  opened 
my  door  while  I  slept  and  got  possession 
of  the  ornament  with  little  risk.  But  that 
any  one  should  recover  the  property  was  in 
their  idea  a  preposterous  assumption. 

“  It  is  on  its  way  to  Paris,”  said  one  of 
them  as  he  closed  his  note-book  with  a 
snap,  “and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  We 
shall,  without  doubt,  watch  the  servants 
of  the  hotel  closely  for  some  time,  but 
that  should  not  encourage  you.  It  is 
possible  that  the  man  Mohammed,  the 
porter  of  the  place,  may  know  something 
of  the  affair  ;  we  shall  have  his  house 
searched  to-day  ;  but,  my  friend,  ne  vous 
mo?itez  pas  la  tete,  we  are  not  in  Paris, 
and  the  upper  town  is  worse  than  a 
beehive  ;  I  am  afraid  that  your  hope  of 
seeing  the  thing  again  is  small.” 

I  was  afraid  so,  too  ;  but  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  strange  losses  and  to  strange 
recoveries  I  determined  to  venture  some¬ 
thing  in  the  hazard,  and  to  remain  in 
Algiers  for  a  few  weeks,  at  any  rate.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  my  work  lay  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  city,  and  in  that  matter 
Sidi  alone  could  help  me.  Every  day  we 
went  with  measured  and  expectant  tread 
through  that  labyrinth  of  fantastic  and  half¬ 
dark  streets,  where  repulsive  hags  grin 
at  the  wickets  below,  and  dark  eyes 
coquette  at  the  gratings  above  ;  every  day 
we  delved  in  booths  and  bazaars,  we 
haggled  with  the  jewel-sellers,  we  bar¬ 
tered  with  the  gold-workers,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  had  come  to  think  at  last  that 
the  loss  was  not  worth  further  trouble, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to 
London,  when  I  recollected  with  some 
self-reproach  that  I  had  as  yet  neglected 
one  of  the  very  simplest  means  to  grapple 
with  the  occasion — that  I  had,  in  fact, 
offered  no  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
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jewelled  scimitar,  and  to  this  omission 
owed,  I  did  not  doubt,  the  utter  absence 
of  clue  or  conviction. 

When  I  was  yet  angry  with  myself  at 
this  absurd  oversight,  I  had  a  second 
thought  which  was  even  more  useful,  and 
one  to  which  I  owed  much  before  I  had 
done  with  the  matter.  I  remembered 
that  the  French  police  had  set  down  my 
loss  to  the  loud  talk  of  Sidi  amongst  the 
others  at  the  hotel.  Why,  then,  I  asked, 
should  not  this  man  also  scatter  the 
tidings  that  I  would  give  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  francs  for  the  recovery  of  the 
scimitar  ?  No  sooner  had  I  got 
the  idea  than  I  acted  upon  it. 

“  Sidi,”  said  I,  when  he  came 
to  me  on  the  next  morning,  “  I 
have  heard  much  of  your  clever¬ 
ness,  but  you  have  not  yet 
found  my  property  ;  now,  I 
will  give  a  thousand  francs  to 
the  man  who  brings  it  here 
within  a  week.” 

To  my  utter  surprise  he  bowed 
his  head  with  his  old  gravity, 
and  answered,  “  If  Allah  wills, 
the  jewel  is  found.” 

This  was  amazing,  no  doubt, 
and  in  its  way  a  triumph  of  im¬ 
pudence.  If  he  could  find  it 
with  that  ease,  then  he  must 
have  known  by  whom  it  was 
stolen.  I  turned  upon  him  at 
once  with  the  accusation,  but  he 
stood  with  the  gravity  of  granite, 
and  responded  to  all  my  threats 
with  the  simple  greeting  as  of 
a  father  to  a  son— 

“  And  upon  you  be  peace.” 

To  have  argued  with  such  a 
rogue  would  have  been  as  useful 
as  a  demonstration  in  theology 
before  a  mollah  ;  to  have  ac¬ 
cused  him  boldly  of  the  theft 
would  have  been  absurd,  even 
had  I  not  possessed  such  a  wealth  of 
testimony  in  his  favour.  I  sent  him 
about  his  business,  therefore,  and  went 
in  search  of  my  friend  Chassaigne,  who 
had  been  away  since  I  lost  the  trinket, 
but  was  then  at  the  arsenal  again.  The 
lieutenant  took  the  news  with  edifying 
calmness,  but  assured  me  that  I  had  at 
last  taken  the  only  course  which  was  at 
all  likely  to  result  in  success. 

“Our  friend  the  Moor,”  said  he,  “is 
the  most  honourable  of  his  kind  in  Algiers, 
where  all  are  rogues.  I  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  he  stole  the  jewels, 
although  his  father,  his  uncle,  or  his  own 


brother  may  have  done  so.  Your  reward 
may  tempt  him  to  return  them  if  the 
police  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  ;  but  if  he 
suggests  that  you  go  up  in  the  old  town 
to  receive  them,  tell  him  you  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are  far  too 
many  dark  eyes  and  sharp  knives  there 
for  an  Englishman’s  taste  ;  and  a  Moor 
still  has  claims  in  Paradise  for  every 
Frank  he  sticks.  If  you  took  the  other 
course,  and  sought  your  money  from  this 
hotel  keeper,  he  would  bring  a  hundred 
to  swear  that  you  did  not  lose  the  stones 
in  the  hotel,  and  you  would  be  where  you 


are.  It’s  annoying  to  adopt  a  laissez  aller 
policy,  but  I  fear  you  can  do ‘nothing  I 

else.” 

I  thought  that  he  was  right,  but  my 
habitual  obstinacy  was  all  upon  me,  and  I 
found  myself  as  much  determined  to  re-  ' 
cover  the  jewels  I  had  lost  as  if  they  had 
been  worth  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  was 
quite  sure  that  the  police  would  do 
nothing  ;  and  save  that  they  informed  me 
in  a  cumbrous  document  that  they  had 
searched  the  house  of  Mohammed  the 
porter,  and  of  five  others,  my  surmise  : 
proved  a  true  one.  It  was  left  to  Sidi, 
and  for  Sidi  I  waited  on  the  morning  of 


“‘IF  ALLAH  WILLS,  THE  JEWEL  IS  FOUND.’” 
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the  ninth  day  with  an  expectancy  which 
was  unwarrantably  large.  He  came  to 
me  at  his  usual  hour,  eight  o’clock  ;  and 
when  he  had  salaamed,  he  said, 

“  If  Allah  is  willing,  the  jewel  is  found, 
— but  the  money  is  not  enough.” 

“  Not  enough  !  ”  said  I,  choking  almost 
with  anger,  “the  money  is  not  enough  ! 
Why,  you  brazen-faced  blackguard,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

He  replied  with  an  appeal  to  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet,  and  an  evident  word  of 
contempt  for  my  commercial  understand¬ 
ing.  The  irony  of  the  whole  situation 
was  so  great,  and  his  immobility  so 
stupendous,  that  I  quickly  forbore  my 
anger,  and  said  : 

“  Very  well,  Sidi,  we  will  make  it 
fifteen  hundred  francs.”  And  with  that  he 
went  off  again,  and  I  saw  him  no  more 
until  the  next  day  when  he  repeated  the 
incha  Al/ah,  and  the  intimation  that  the 
price  was  too  low.  On  this  occasion  my 
anger  overcame  me.  I  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  shaking  him  roughly,  said  : 

,  “You  consummate  rascal,  I  believe 
you  have  the  jewels  all  the  time  ;  if  you 
don’t  bring  them  in  an  hour  I  will  take 
you  to  the  police  myself.” 

My  anger  availed  me  no  more  than 
my  forbearance.  It  did  but  awaken 
that  inherent  dignity  before  which  I 
cowed  ;  and  when  I  had  done  with  him 
he  left  me  and  came  no  more  for  three 
days.  On  the  third  morning  when  he 
returned  he  looked  at  me  with  reproach 
marked,  in  his  deep  black  eyes  ;  and 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven  he  protested 
once  more  in  the  old  words,  and  to  the 
old  conclusion.  I  was  then  so  wearied 
of  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  that  I  took 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  held  him  down 
upon  an  ottoman  until  he  wou’d  consent 
to  bargain  with  me,  shekel  by  shekel, 
for  the  return  of  my  gems  ;  and  in  the 
end  he  consented  to  make  me  the  longest 
speech  that  I  had  yet  had  from  his  lips. 

“  By  the  beard  of  my  father,”  said  he, 
“  I  protest  to  milord  that  neither  I  nor 
my  people  have  the  precious  thing  he 
wots  of ;  but  the  dog  of  a  thief,  upon 
whose  head  be  desolation,  is  known  to 
me.  For  money  he  took  the  gold  ;  for 
money  he  shall  lay  it  again  at  milord’s 
feet ;  yet  not  here  but  in  the  house  of  his 
people,  where  none  shall  see  and  none 
shall  know.” 

A  long  argument,  and  some  fine  bar¬ 
gaining,  enabled  me  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  story,  but  only  under  a 
solemn  oath  that  the  keeping  of  the 
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secret  should  be  shared  by  no  one.  With 
much  fine  recital  and  many  appeals  to  the 
holy  marabouts  to  bear  witness,  Sidi 
demonstrated  that  the  thief  was  no  other 
than  Mohammed  the  porter,  who  had 
the  stone  hidden  with  extraordinary 
cunning,  and  from  whom  it  was  to  be  got 
only  at  my  own  personal  risk. 

“  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Kasbah  it 
lies,”  said  he,  “  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Kasbah  must  you  seek  it  with  those  I 
shall  send  to  you,  and  no  others.  Obey 
them  in  all  things  ;  be  silent  when  they 
are  silent,  speak  when  they  speak,  fly  and 
lose  not  haste  when  they  bid  you  fly.” 

This  was  all  very  vague,  but  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  his  purpose  made  it 
the  more  clear.  In  answer  to  my  question 
why  he  could  not  bring  the  jewel  to  the 
hotel,  he  said  that  it  would  never  be 
surrendered  except  to  a  certain  force ; 
and  with  that  force  he  would  supply  me. 
He  himself  seemed  to  be  under  an  oath 
to  bear  no  hand  to  the  emprise  ;  and  he 
was  emphatic  in  laying  down  the  condition 
that  I  must  go  absolutely  alone  ;  or,  said 
he,“  the  hand  of  Fatma  shall  not  be  passed 
nor  that  which  you  seek  come  to  you.” 

Now-,  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to 
have  received  this  suggestion  would  have 
been  that  of  an  uncompromising  negative. 
Chassaigne  had  cautioned  me  particularly 
against  going  into  the  old  town,  and  here 
was  I  hearkening  to  a  proposition  to  visit 
it  not  only  by  night,  but  in  the  company 
of  those  who  possibly  were  honest,  but 
more  possibly  were  cut-throats.  I  knew 
well  enough  what  he  would  say  to  the 
venture  ;  and  truly  I  was  much  disposed 
to  refuse  it  at  the  beginning,  and  to  go 
to  London  as  I  had  at  first  intended. 
This  I  told  Sidi,  and  he  gave  me  for 
answer  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which 
implied  that  if  I  did,  my  property,  for 
which  I  hoped  to  get  a  thousand  pounds, 
would  certainly  remain  behind  me.  Nor 
did  threats  and  entreaties  move  him  one 
iota  from  his  position,  neither  on  that  day 
nor  on  the  next  two  ;  so  that  I  saw  in  the 
end  that  I  had  better  decide  quickly,  or 
take  ship  and  fly  a  city  of  indolent 
Frenchmen  and  rascally  Moors. 

It  would  prove  tedious  to  recount  to  you 
the  various  processes  of  reasoning  by 
which,  finally,  I  found  myself  of  a  mind  to 
court  this  hazard  and  agreed  to  Sidi’s 
terms.  He  on  his  part  had  vouched 
for  my  safety  ;  and  after  all  the  man  who 
ever  wraps  his  life  in  cotton-wool,  as  it 
were,  must  see  little  beyond  the  stuffy 
box  on  his  own  habitation.  Here  was  a 
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chance  to  see  the  Moors  chez-eux ,  possibly 
to  risk  a  broken  head  with  them  ;  in  any 
case,  a  chance  which  an  adventurous  man 
might  he  thankful  for,  and  which  I  took. 

Having  once  agreed  to  Sidi’s  terms,  he 
set  upon  the  realisation  of  the  project  with 
unusual  ardour.  The  very  next  evening 
was  chosen  for  the  undertaking,  the  hour 
being  close  upon  ten,  and  the  Moor  him¬ 
self  accompanying  me  some  part  of  the 
way.  He  had  advised  me  to  equip  myself 
en  Arabe  for  the  business  ;  and  this  I  did 
with  some  little  discomfort,  especially  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  long  burnouse, 
and  in  the  carriage  of  appalling  head- 
gear  which  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
dispense  with.  I  had  put  these  things  on 
at  the  hotel  ;  but  as  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  Frank  to  ape  the  Moor  when  wishing 
to  explore  the  upper  town  at  night,  I 
escaped  unpleasant  curiosity,  and  arrived 
at  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Rue  de  la  Lyre, 
feeling  that  I  was  like,  at  any  rate,  to 
get  more  excitement  out  of  the  old  city 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  Englishmen  who 
visit  her. 

Almost  at  the  top  of  the  street  the 
Moor’s  friends  met  me.  I  could  see  little 
of  their  faces,  for  they  covered  them  as 
much  as  possible  with  their  sombre-hued 
cloaks,  but  they  salaamed  profoundly 
on  greeting  me  ;  and  Sidi  took  his  leave 
when  he  had  exchanged  a  few  words  in 
Arabic  with  them.  From  that  time 
onward  they  did  not  speak,  but  went 
straight  forward  into  the  old  quarter,  and 
soon  we  had  entered  a  narrow  way  where 
flights  of  stairs,  frequently  recurring,  led 
one  up  towards  the  Kasbah.  Here  the 
gables  seemed  to  be  exchanging  whis¬ 
pered  confidences  as  they  craned  for¬ 
wards  across  the  stone-paved  ascent ; 
you  could  see  the  zenith  of  the  silver 
sky  shot  with  starlight  through  the 
jutting  angles  of  rickety  roofs  and  bulg¬ 
ing  eaves  ;  the  hand  of  Fatma  protected 
the  hidden  doors  of  the  pole-shored  but 
singularly  picturesque  houses  ;  the  sound 
of  tom-toms  and  derboukas  came  from 
the  courts  of  the  Kahovaji.  The  peace 
of  the  scene,  deriving  something  from  the 
distant  and  seductive  harmonies,  got 
colour  from  the  slanting  flood  of  moon¬ 
light  which  streamed  upon  the  pavement, 
from  the  swell  of  song  floating  upward 
from  the  hidden  courts.  Here  and  there 
one  imagined  that  black  eyes  looked  down 
upon  one  from  the  gratings  of  the 
shadowed  windows  above  ;  a  Biskri, 
strong  of  limb  and  bronzed,  lurked  now 
and  then  in  the  dark  angles  of  the  quaint 


labyrinth  ;  a  few  Moors  passing  down  to 
the  lower  city  inclined  their  heads  gravely 
as  we  passed  them.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  children  of  the  Prophet  had  gone 
to  their  recreations  or  their  sleep  ;  the 
narrow  path  of  stairs  was  untenanted ; 
the  silence  and  softness  of  an  African 
night  held  sway  with  all  its  potent 
beauty. 

We  must  have  mounted  for  ten  minutes 
or  more  before  my  guides  stopped  at  a  large 
house  in  a  particularly  uninviting  looking 
cul-de-sac;  and  having  spoken  a  few 
words  with  an  old  crone  at  the  wicket, 
we  gained  admittance  to  a  large  court, 
and  found  it  packed  with  a  very  curious 
company.  It  was  a  picturesque  place, 
gloriously  tiled,  and  surrounded  by  a 
gallery  supported  on  slender  columns  of 
exquisite  shape,  terminating  in  Moorish 
arches  and  fretwork  balustrades.  There 
the  women,  numbering  some  score,  sat ; 
but  I,  knowing  the  danger  of  betraying  the 
faintest  interest  in  a  Moor’s  household, 
averted  my  eyes  at  once,  and  examined 
more  minutely  the  strange  scene  below. 
Here  was  a  dense  throng  surrounding  a 
dervish  who  danced  until  he  foamed  ;  a 
throng  of  bronzed  and  bearded  Arabs 
sipping  coffee  and  smoking  hubble-bubble 
pipes  with  profound  gravity  ;  a  throng 
which  seemed  incapable  of  expressing 
any  sort  of  emotion,  either  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain.  At  the  further  end  of  the  court, 
where  many  luxuriant  palms  and  jars  of 
gorgeous  flowers  gave  ornament  to  a 
raised  da'is,  musicians  squatted  upon 
their  haunches,  playing  upon  divers 
strange  instruments,  guitars,  flutes,  and 
the  gourd-like  derbouka ,  and  sent  up  a 
hideous  and  unbroken  wave  of  discordant 
harmony  which  made  the  teeth  chatter 
and  seemed  to  agitate  one’s  very  marrow. 
It  was  a  strange  scene,  full  of  life  and 
colour,  and  above  all  of  activity  ;  and  to 
what  it  owed  its  origin  I  have  not  learnt 
to  this  day.  1  know  only  that  our  coming 
with  such  a  lack  of  ceremony  did  not  dis¬ 
concert  either  the  host  or  his  guests. 
They  paused  a  moment  to  give  us  an 
“  Es-salaam  alikoum,”  to  which  we  re¬ 
turned  the  expected  “  Oua  alikoum  es- 
salaam  ”  ;  and  with  that  we  sat  amongst 
the  company,  but  in  a  very  conspicuous 
place,  and  took  coffee  with  the  gravity  of 
the  others. 

I  must  confess  that  the  surprise  of 
finding  myself  in  such  a  place  was  very 
great.  I  had  gone  with  the  Moors  to 
recover  a  thousand  pounds’  worth  of 
property,  but  how  the  visit  brought  me 
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nearer  to  that,  or  to  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  I  could  not  see.  I  knew  that  I  was 
the  only  European  in  the  company,  and 
all  tradition  as  well  as  common-sense 
told  me  of  my  danger.  Yet  I  had  gone 
of  my  own  will,  and  the  Moor  Sidi  had 
encouraged  me  to  the  risk,  which  after 
all,  I  thought,  was  worth  bartering  for 
the  sight  of  so  strange  an  entertainment. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  my 
fatalistic  creed  to  conjure  up  terrors  of  the 
mind  in  moments  of  comparative  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  when  I  realised  that  the 
question  of  wisdom,  or  want  of  wisdom, 
was  no  longer  under  discussion,  I  fell  in 
with  the  spirit  of  this  singular  festivity — 
and  waited  for  enlightenment. 

The  feast  of  performance  was  now  going 
briskly.  A  conjurer  trod  upon  the  heels  of 
the  dervish,  and  performed  a  few  palpable 
feats  which  deceived  no  one  but  himself ; 
and  after  that  we  had  the  expected 
dancing  girls,  and  the  Ouled-Na'ils.  Nor 
were  the  latter  the  central  piece,  as  it  were, 
of  our  host’s  programme  ;  for  presently 
the  Moors  about  me  ceased  their  babbling ; 
there  was  a  restless  chatter  in  the  gallery 
above,  the  old  host  whispered  something 
to  his  attendant,  and  new  musicians, 
who  had  relieved  the  others,  struck  up  a 
hideous  banging  of  tom-toms,  flageolets, 
and  guitars.  At  that  very  moment,  when 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sidi  ben 
Ahmed  had  made  a  fool  of  me,  and  that 
my  errand  was  to  end  idly,  one  of 
my  guides  spoke*  for  the  first  time, 
putting  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and 
using  very  passable  English.  “  Now,” 
said  he,  “be  ready;”  but  whether  he 
meant  me  to  prepare  for  some  saltatory 
display,  or  for  action,  he  did  not  con¬ 
descend  to  say  ;  and  before  I  could  ask 
him  a  great  applause  greeted  the  advent 
of  a  dancing  girl,  who  bounded  into  the 
arena  with  a  conventional  run,  and  at 
once  began  her  amazing  gyrations. 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  I  should  think, 
and  probably  a  Circassian.  She  had 
clear-cut  features,  a  complexion  bright 
with  the  freshness  of  youth,  a  figure  of 
fine  balance  and  maturity,  but  the  most 
striking  thing  about  her  was  her  hair. 
More  abundant  or  glossier  tresses  I  have 
never  seen .  In  colour*  a  deep  golden-red, 
this  magnificent  silky  gift  was  bunched 
upon  her  head  in  a  great  coil  at  the  back, 
and  fell  thence  almost  to  her  feet.  It 
covered  her  when  she  chose  as  the  bur¬ 
nouses  covered  the  Moors  who  watched 
her  ;  and  she  used  it  in  her  dancing  with 
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a  chic  and  skill  unimaginable.  In  one 
moment  coiling  it  about  her  body  so  that 
she  seemed  wrapped  in  a  sheen  of  gold  ; 
in  the  next  cast  like  an  outspread  fan 
behind  her,  she  presented  a  picture 
ravishing  beyond  description,  and  one 
which  drew  shouts  of  “  Zorah,  Zorah  !  ” 
even  from  the  women  in  the  galleries 
above.  I  sat  under  the  spell,  enraptured 
like  the  rest ;  and  as  the  girl  floated  with 
a  dreamy  lightness,  or  pirouetted  with 
amazing  agility,  or  swept  past  me  with  a 
motion  that  was  the  very  essence  of  grace, 

I  was  ready  to  declare  that  the  dance  was 
unrivalled  by  anything  I  had  seen  in  any 
of  the  capitals. 

Now,  the  girl  must  have  been  dancing 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  audience 
was  thoroughly  held  by  her  prodigious 
cleverness,  when  I,  engrossed  as  the 
others,  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  my 
contemplation  of  her  by  the  action  of  the 
Moors,  my  guides.  To  my  utter  surprise 
they  of  a  sudden  stood  up  on  either  side 
of  me,  and  one  of  them  crying  to  me  in 
English  as  before  to  be  ready,  the  other 
seemed  to  wait  for  the  girl  Zorah,  who, 
with  streaming  hair  and  body  thrown 
well  back,  was  dancing  down  towards  us. 

A  few  of  the  company  near  to  us  turned 
their  heads,  and  cried  out  at  the  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  but  the  girl  came  on  with  quick 
steps,  and  when  she  was  just  upon  us, 
the  Moor,  who  waited,  seized  her  by  her 
hair,  and  putting  his  hands  in  the  great 
coil  upon  her  head,  he  unrolled  it  with  a 
strong  grasp,  and  the  missing  scimitar, 
to  my  unutterable  surprise,  rolled  out 
upon  the  pavement. 

I  am  willing  to  confess  that  for  one 
moment  the  whole  action  dazed  me  so 
completely  that  I  stood  like  a  fool  gaping 
at  the  jewel,  and  at  the  girl  who  had 
begun  to  cling  to  the  Moor  and  to 
scream.  The  thing  was  so  unlooked  for, 
so  strange,  so  incredible,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  ask  myself  if  it  were  really 
my  bauble  that  lay  upon  the  floor,  or 
was  I  the  victim  of  an  incomprehensible 
trick?  Yet  there  was  the  jewel,  and 
there  at  my  elbow  were  the  two  Moors, 
now  all  ready  for  the  action  aftermath. 
Scarce,  in  fact,  had  one  of  them  picked  up 
my  property  and  crammed  it  into  my  hand 
before  the  uproar  began  ;  the  whole  room¬ 
ful  of  erstwhile,  sedate-looking  men 
springing  to  their  feet  and  turning  upon 
us.  For  an  instant,  the  Moor,  who  had 
snatched  the  jewel  for  me,  kept  them 
back  with  an  harangue  in  Arabic  of  which 
I  did  not  understand  one  word  ;  but  his 
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best  and  only  card  failed  him  at  the  first 
playing-,  and  it  remained  to  face  the 
danger  and  to  fight  it. 

Of  the  extraordinary  scene  that  fol¬ 
lowed  I  remember  but  little.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  surrounded  in  an  instant 
by  hungry,  gleaming,  hawk-like  eyes 
which  glowed  with  mischief  ;  that  women 
screamed,  that  lamps  were  overturned  ; 
that  I  saw  knives  flashing  on  every 


one  to  hit,  and  that  a  little  boxing  goes 
a  long  way  with  him.  Yet  I  could  not 
help  but  realise  that  the  minute  was  a 
supreme  one,  and  as  the  crowd  of  demon¬ 
iacal  and  shouting  figures  pressed  nearer 
and  nearer,  threatening  to  bear  us  down 
in  the  melee,  I  heard  my  heart  thumping, 
and  began  to  grow  giddy. 

As  the  press  became  more  furious,  the 
two  men  who  had  done  so  well  were 


side  of  me.  Had  Sidi’s  men  then  failed 
him  or  displayed  any  craven  cunning,  I 
take  it  that  my  body  might  have  been 
hurled  from  the  Kasbah  within  a  minute 
of  the  recovery  of  the  jewel  ;  but  they 
showed  quite  an  uncommon  fidelity  and 
courage.  Standing  on  either  side  of  me 
so  that  my  body  was  almost  wedged 
between  theirs,  they  suddenly  flashed  long 
knives  in  the  air,  and  cut  and  parried 
with  wondrous  dexterity.  For  myself,  I 
had  only  my  fists,  and  these  I  used  with 
a  generous  freedom,  thinking  even  in  the 
danger  that  a  Moor’s  face  is  a  substantial 


gradually  carried  away  from  me.  I  found 
myself  at  last  in  the  lower  corner  of  the 
room  surrounded  by  four  burly  fellows 
(the  main  body  of  the  company  swarming 
round  the  Moors,  my  guides)  ;  and  of  these 
but  one  had  a  knife  in  his  hand.  With 
this,  taking  the  aggressive,  he  made  a 
prodigious  cut  at  me,  which  slit  my  left 
arm  from  the  shoulder  almost  to  the 
elbow  ;  but  I  had  no  pain  from  the  wound 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  and  I 
sent  him  howling  like  a  dervish  with  a 
heavy  blow  low  down  upon  the  chest.  Of 
the  others,  one  I  hit  on  the  chin,  where- 
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upon  he  cried  like  a  woman  ;  but  the 
remaining  two  sprang  upon  .me  with 
altogether  an  unlooked  for  activity, 
and  bore  me  down  with  a  heavy  crash 
upon  the  pavement.  I  thought  then  that 
the  end  had  come  ;  for  not  only  was  I 
half  stunned  with  the  blow,  but  the  man 
who  knelt  upon  my  chest  gripped  my 
throat  with  grim  ferverty  and  threatened 
to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  me  as  I  lay.  In 
that  supreme  moment,  I  recollect  that  the 
lights  of  the  room  danced  before  my  eyes  in 
surprising  shapes  ;  that  I  saw  a  vision  of 
dark-eyed  but  screaming  women  in  the 
gallery  above  ;  that  the  jewel  in  my  vest 
cut  my  skin  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Moor’s  knee  ;  and  that  I  fell  to  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  would  live  one  minute  or  five. 
Then,  as  a  new  and  violent  shouting 
reached  me,  even  above  the  singing  in  my 
ears,  the  Moor  suddenly  let  go  his  hold, 
the  light  of  the  scene  gave  way  to  utter 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  I  fainted. 

Next  day  I  took  dejeuner  at  the  Cafe 
Apollon  with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
Chassaigne’s’  talk  to  whet  my  appetite. 
He  had  occupied  himself  during  the 
morning  in  cross-examining  Sidi,  from 
whom  he  had  wormed  the  whole  secret  of 
the  robbery.  ^ 

“  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,”  said  he, 
“the  porter  Mohammed  was  advised  to 
steal  the  jewel  by  the  man  I  unfortunately 
recommended  to  vou.  Mohammed,  know- 
ing  that  the  police  would  search  his  house 
and  watch  him,  hid  the  jewel  in  his  wife’s 
hair.” 

“  His  wife  !  ”  said  I.  “  Was  this 
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dancing  girl  married  to  a  scamp  like 
that  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  these  Circassians  don’t 
make  great  matches,  if  they  make  a  good 
many  of  them.  Their  husbands  are 
generally  loafers  about  the  cafes,  and 
this  girl  was  no  more  fortunate  in  that 
way  than  most  of  her  sisters.  You  see, 
the  fun  of  the  business  is  that  Sidi  got 
two  thousand  francs  from  this  man  for 
telling  him  how  to  steal  your  jewels, 
and  another  two  thousand  from  you  for 
stealing  them  back  again.  That’s  why 
he  did  not  go  .with  you  himself  last 
night.  Luckily,  I  went  into  your  hotel 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  learning  from  the  man 
where  you  had  gone,  I  followed  you  with 
a  dozen  of  my  fellows.” 

“You  came  at  a  happy  time,  my  dear 
fellow,  said  I,  “  in  another  five  minutes 
I  should  have  needed  only  an  executor.” 

“That’s  true;  you  were  nearly  dead 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  kicking  the 
man  who  sat  on  your  head.  But  it  was 
your  own  fault,  you  must  admit.” 

“  Any  way,”  said  I,  “  I  got  the  stones, 
and  that’s  something.” 

He  agreed  to  this,  and  when  I  had 
thanked  him  for  the  great  service  he  had 
done  me,  we  parted.  That  night  I  left 
Algiers,  carrying  with  me  the  pacific 
benediction  of  the  admirable  Moor,  Sidi, 
who,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  kicked 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel  in  the 
morning,  came  with  me  to  the  steamer, 
and  patronised  me  to  the  end  of  it.  I 
can  hear  to  this  day  his  last  and  final 
salutation, 

“  Blessed  be  Allah,  the  jewel  is  found  !  ” 
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AFTER  that  episode  of  the  Boy  I  did 
a  very  common  thing.  I  pur¬ 
chased  Motley’s  Dutch  Republic ,  Gibbon’s 
Roman  Empire ,  and  Green’s  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.  I  also  read  them, 
and,  moreover,  I  read  them  before  break¬ 
fast,  chiefly  because  it  is  so  unpleasant  to 
read  anything  before  breakfast.  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  an  affair 
of  culture.  Of  course,  I  know  now  that  it 
was  only  another  phase  of  an  affair  of  the 
heart.  It  was  part  of  the  usual  routine  ; 
you  try  to  be  saved  by  faith  and  love  ;  in 
your  disappointment  you  try  to  be  saved 
by  standard  works.  It  is  as  well  to 
realise  the  truth  ;  in  an  affair  of  the  heart 
you  may  be  happy  or  desperate,  romantic 
or  prosaic,  but  you  can  never  by  any 
chance  be  original.  And  yet,  I  suppose, 
when  your  season-jaded  Lady  Clara  falls 
in  love  with — well,  with  any  one  whom 
she  cannot  possibly  marry — she  believes, 
in  spite  of  all  her  worldly  wisdom,  that 
just  there  lies  the  newest  and  truest  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  Gaston 
Travers  I  had  taken  a  course  of  flirtation. 
When  the  Boy  had  in  his  innocent  way 
made  me  see  how  unspeakably  vulgar 
this  was,  I  went  in  for  a  course  of  renun¬ 
ciation.  I  asked  myself  whether  it  were 
not  possible  to  sink  the  question  of  one’s 
personal  present  in  an  interest  in  one’s 
national  past.  I  am  prepared  to  own 


that  I  was  not  original.  I  read  history  ; 
I  made  out  the  genealogical  tables  of 
kings  and  queens,  very  neatly'  in  red  and 
black  ink  ;  I  learned  other  people’s  dates 
in  order  to  forget  my  own  failure.  I 
renounced  the  affairs  of  the  heart. 

This  was  made  the  more  easy  for  me, 
because  1  think  that  I  was  no  longer  very 
attractive.  There  are  some  people  whom 
illness  suits.  They  look  their  best  when 
they  are  wan  and  reclining.  Brutal  health 
would  ruin  their  individuality  and  make 
them  less  interesting.  But  illness  did  not 
suit  me  at  all.  Such  beauty  as  I  had 
went  like  smoke  before  the  wind.  I 
became  thin  and  yellow,  and  angular. 
This  made  it  the  more  easy  for  me  to 
retire  from  the  world.  I  hardly  ever 
went  out.  Yet  I  dressed  as  well  as  I  had 
ever  done  ;  that  was  intentional,  because 
I  had  seen  so  many  women  in  my  position 
become  careless  and  slovenly.  I  was  not 
original,  but  I  did  not  want  to  be  too 
obvious. 

This  went  on  for  some  years.  I  turned 
from  history  to  other  studies.  I  went 
abroad  for  a  year.  While  I  was  at  Capri 
I  took  an  inventory  of  myself.  I  decided 
definitely  that  I  was  a  Shelved  Woman. 
I  reflected  that  the  Shelved  Woman,  as  I 
had  known  her,  was  not  generally  a  nice 
person.  She  is,  as  a  rule,  too  sensitive, 
easily  offended,  rather  disagreeable,  rather 
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selfish.  Further,  she  either  continuously 
points  to  the  fact  that  she  is  on  the  Shelf, 
which  is  bad,  or  makes  continual  and  in¬ 
effective  efforts  to  get  off  the  Shelf,  which 
is  worse.  I  decided  to  introduce  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  type.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  the  Perfect  Shelved  Woman,  simple, 
friendly,  good-tempered,  dignified.  Now 
it  is  of  no  use  to  be  as  perfect  as  that 
unless  you  have  some  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence.  So  I  made  mamma  see  that  what 
she  really  wanted  was  to  go  back  to 
England,  and  take  a  house  on  the  Thames 
for  the  summer. 

It  was  a  stereotyped  river  house,  with 
a  garden  running  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where  the  boat-house  was.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  mornings  I  would  go  out  in 
the  punt,  and  go  down  one  of  the  back¬ 
waters.  That  used  to  be  very  pleasant. 
One  could  lie  at  full  length  on  the  cushions 
and  read.  I  always  loved  reading  in  the 
open  air.  I  read  novels  at  this  time  ;  the 
summer  seemed  to  demand  them.  In  the 
mornings  I  generally  had  the  place  to 
myself.  The  river’s  very  like  a  railway 
carriage  in  one  respect  ;  it  is  public  but 
•  one  always  resents  intrusions.  The 
graceful  greedy  swans  always  used  to 
come  and  have  a  look  at  me.  If  there 
was  a  luncheon-basket  in  the  punt  they 
would  stop  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  not, 
they  made  contemptuous  noises  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  search  of  some  more  profit¬ 
able  person. 

One  day,  just  as  I  emerged  from  the 
backwater  on  my  homeward  voyage,  I 
did  a  very  silly  thing.  I  dropped  my  punt- 
pole.  I  have  no  conception  how  I  did  it. 
There  was  some  stream  running,  and  the 
pole  was  gone  before  I  could  recover  it. 
Within  thirty  yards  of  me  was  a  happy, 
disgusting,  tripper-laden  steam-launch, 
and  I  proceeded  to  get  out  of  its  way  as 
well  as  I  could  with  the  boat-hook.  As  I 
was  doing  this,  another  punt  came  up 
alongside  of  me.  Its  occupant  had 
picked  up  my  punt-pole  ;  he  handed  it  to 
me,  raised  his  cap,  and  passed  on.  He 
was,  I  noticed,  a  big  man  with  a  clean¬ 
shaven  face.  At  first  I  put  him  down  as 
an  actor  ;  but  his  voice,  in  the  few  words 
that  he  said,  was  too  clumsy,  and  his 
manner  of  raising  his  cap  had  too  much 
of  the  untutored  masculine  about  it.  Then 
I  decided  that  he  was  a  barrister.  In 
either  case,  he  was  obviously  from  his 
build  an  athlete. 

Just  then  the  steam-launch  passed.  A 
gaudy  youth,  who  had,  I  suppose, 
witnessed  my  accident,  shouted  out, 


“  Take  it  ’onie,  lyedy.”  So  I  thought  no 
more  about  the  barrister  and  meditated 
on  an  extension  of  the  muzzling  orders. 

About  a  week  afterwards  mamma 
managed  to  catch  a  cold  and  showed  an 
inclination  to  get  reckless  with  it.  So  I 
sent  a  servant  for  the  local  doctor,  be¬ 
cause  in  such  matters  mamma  reverences 
doctors  but  despises  me.  The  doctor 
arrived  when  I  was  out.  On  my  return, 

I  noticed  that  he  drove  a  very  good  horse 
— the  dog-cart  was  waiting  for  him.  In 
the  house  I  met  the  doctor  himself,  and 
he  was  of  course  the  hypothetical  actor, 
the  imaginary  barrister,  the  rescuer  of 
my  punt-pole,  and,  indirectly,  of  myself. 

I  noticed  now  that  he  was  much  older 
than  I  had  supposed  when  I  saw  him  in 
his  boating  things.  He  had  looked  about 
twenty-eight ;  I  now  saw  that  he  must 
be  at  least  ten  years  older  than  that.  We 
recognised  each  other.  He  was  not,  as  a 
matter-of-fact,  the  resident  doctor  ;  he 
had,  indeed,  given  up  regular  practise 
for  some  years  ;  but  he  knew  Dr.  Griffen 
very  well,  and  sometimes  helped  him  when 
he  was  particularly  busy.  And — it  was 
inevitable — he  knew  some  friends  of 
mamma’s  very  well.  His  name  was 
Roiner,  and  I  recollected  vaguely  that  I 
knew  of  a  Dr.  Romer  as  having  done 
something  or  other  recently.  After  he 
had  gone,  I  happened  to  glance  at  the 
current  number  of  a  learned  review  that 
mamma  likes  to  have  in  the  house.  Yes, 
that  was  where  I  had  seen  the  name.  He 
was  the  writer  of  an  article  in  that 
number.  Mamma  had  spoken  of  it.  I 
tried  to  read  it.  I  could  not  make  it  out 
exactly,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  description 
of  some  experiments  involving  the  use  of 
vivisection.  I  thought — being  in  the 
sentimental  girl  state  on  this  subject — 
that  he  must  be  a  brute.  I  afterwards 
saw  him  one  day  thrash  his  horse,  and 
felt  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  brute.  Yet 
he  looked  a  good-tempered  man  ;  he  had 
kindly,  rather  humorous  eyes. 

He  had  an  irritatingly  lazy  way  of  not 
defending  himself.  I  had  known  him 'I 
some  few  days  when  I  took  occasion  to 
say  to  him  pointedly  that  I  didn’t  approve  - 
of  vivisection.  “Don’t  you  ?  ”  he  said.  > 
“  Some  people  don’t,  I  know.”  And  then  < 
he  changed  the  subject,  as  if  it  were  a  , 
thing  that  didn’t  matter.  During  the  first 
month  that  I  knew  him  I  never  succeeded 
in  getting  from  him  any  defence  of  him¬ 
self.  In  fact,  he  hardly  ever  spoke  of 
himself  at  all  ;  but  he  managed  to  leave 
you  with  the  impression  that  he  was  right 
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and  you  were  wrong,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  your  opinion  of  him  mattered.  Now, 
even  to  the  Perfect  Shelved  Woman  that 
is  maddening.  Even  when  you  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  Shelf,  and  have  come 
to  prefer  very  much  that  men  should  not 
make  love  to  you,  you  do  not  care  to  be 


right  to  speak  ;  it  was  only  that  on  some 
points  he  was  silent  as  if  he  had  a  right  to 
be  silent.  Among  the  visitors  stopping 
at  our  house  was  my  old  godfather, 
Eustace  Orman.  He  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  his  club  ;  consequently  he  knows 
a  few  people,  and  knows  something  about 


WE  RECOGNISED  EACH  OTHER. 


absolutely  disregarded.  I  gave  Dr. 
Romer  several  chances  to  justify  himself, 
and  he  never  availed  himself  of  any  of 
1  them.  I  never  was  so  angry  with  any  one 
before. 

I  must  own  that  in  spite  of  all  this  he 
was  not  in  the  least  patronising  in  his 
manner.  He  did  not  speak  as  if  he  had  a 
128.  May,  1894. 


the  real.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  Dr. 
Romer. 

“  Known  him  these  last  ten  years.” 

“  He’s  a  very  cruel  'man,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 
“Obviously  not.  Why  do  you  say 
so?” 

“  He’s  a  vivisectionist  and  he  ill-treats 
his  horses.” 

3  H 
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“  He  may  be  a  vivisectionist,  and  he 
may  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to 
make  a  horse  remember  which  is  the  man 
and  which  is  the  horse.  But  that’s 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Cruelty  always 
shows  itself  in  the  eye  or  the  mouth,  or 
both.  Does  he  look  like  a  man  who 
tortures  animals  ?  ” 


character  of  the  Perfect  Shelved  Woman, 
as  originally  conceived  ;  it  was  neither 
simple,  nor  friendly,  nor  dignified. 

Dr.  Romer  was  popular,  1  think,  with 
almost  everybody  except  myself.  Yet  he 
gave  me  very  little  to  say  against  him.  He 
talked  to  me  at  times,  giving  me  the 
exactly  right  proportion  of  his  attention. 


“  Well,  no.” 

My  godfather  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

“And  what  are  you  asking  me  this  for, 
Cynthia  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Does  he  want  to  marry  you  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  he  talks  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  child  of  ten.  And  I  feel  a  little 
large  for  the  part.” 

On  reflection,  I  decided  that  this  last 
sentence  was  not  in  strict  accord  with  my 


He  neither  sought  nor  avoided  my  society. 
When  he  talked  to  me,  he  talked  with 
cheerful  equanimity,  never  about  himselt 
buLvery  often  about  me.  His  manner 
was  not  progressive  ;  I  met  him  very 
often  for  about  three  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  he  went  away,  I 
seemed  to  be  no  more  intimate  with  him 
than  I  had  been  at  the  commencement. 

Consequently,  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  when  on  the  day  after  his  departure 
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I  received  from  him  by  post  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  In  that  letter  he,  for  the  first 
time,  explained  himself  a  little. 

The  Perfect  Shelved  Woman  would 
have  sent  back  a  few  words  of  friendly 
but  decided  refusal  at  once.  Once  more 
I  deviated  from  the  ideal.  I  considered 
the  proposal  very  seriously ;  and  the 
more  I  considered  it  the  less 
certain  I  became  that  I  should  refuse 
him  at  all.  Women  like  strength — 
strength  of  any  kind — in  men.  His 
reticence,  which  had  at  first  seemed  to  be 
a  sign  of  indifference  and  had  made  me 
angry,  now  appeared  in  quite  a  different 
light  as  a  sign  of  strength.  He  had  kept 
his  "own  counsel,  taken  no  one  into  his 
confidence,  allowed  no  one  even  to  guess. 
And  his  method  of  getting  what  he  wanted 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  straight ; 
he  had  not  been  at  all  anxious  to  make 
his  best  points  prominent  ;  he  had  given 
me  a  chance  of  judging  him  for  myself,  as 
he  ordinarily  was.  I  was  rather  fascinated 
by  his  self-reliance. 

I  took  no  counsel  of  any  one.  I  did 
not  even  tell  mamma  about  it.  After  long 
thinking  I  wrote  a  letter  asking  him  to 
let  me  give  him  my  decision  in  a  month’s 
time.  I  wrote  that  letter  in  the  afternoon. 


?6y 

and  took  it  out  to  post  myself.  As  I  was 
walking  down  the  village  street  I  noticed 
a  man  in  boating  things  coming  to¬ 
wards  me.  As  he  came  nearer  I  began 
to  see  in  him  a  horrible  likeness  to 
Gaston  Travers.  The  nearer  he  came  the 
more  vivid  was  the  likeness.  A  strong 
likeness  in  the  living  to  the  dead  whom 
you  have  known  is  always  impressive. 
Imagine  then  what  it  was- for  me  in  this 
case.  Imagine  what  things  it  made  me 
remember  vividly  as  if  they  had  only 
happened  a  few  minutes  before. 

I  did  not  post  that  letter.  I  walked 
back  and  burnt  it,  and  wrote  another 
which  was  sufficiently  in  accord  with  the 
character  of  the  Perfect  Shelved  Woman. 
I  sometimes  think  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
I  did  not  meet  Dr.  Romer  until  it  was  too 
late. 

******* 

So  my  married  sister,  Alice,  regards  me 
as  a  failure.  Personally,  I  prefer  my  own 
failure  to  her  success,  but  still  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  failure  of  a  kind.  It  doe? 
not  lead  to  the  convent  nor  to  suicide.  One 
goes  on  living,  gradually  growing  more 
uninteresting.  I  am  about  to  return  to 
the  study  of  history. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. — From  an  Etching  by  William  Strang. 


STANDING  on  the  lawn  at  “  Vailima,” 
the  residence  of  Robert  Louis  Stev¬ 
enson  in  Samoa,  and  looking-  at  his 
splendid  mansion  with  its  park-like 
surroundings,  one  finds  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  realise  that  three  years  ago 
this  delightful  place  had  no  existence. 

In  lieu  of  the  stately  mansion  and 
beautiful  park,  gigantic  trees,  linked 
together  by  tough  vines  and  innumerable 
creeping  plants,  flourished  luxuriantly, 
and  the  place  was  rarely  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man.  Now  all  is  changed.  Wild 
nature  is  replaced  by  ordered  civilization  ; 
smooth  green  lawns,  in  places  bright  with 
flowers,  spread  themselves  before  us. 
Groves  of  bananas  are  seen  on  the  one 
hand,  their  bright  green  leaves  flashing 
in  the  sunshine,  on  the  other  pine-apples 
and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Cattle  and  horses  graze  in  the  distance, 
their  shining  coats  making  bright  spots  of 
colour,  and  pleasantly  relieving  the  dense 
green  of  the  tropical  landscape. 

On  the  deep  verandah  that  surrounds 
the  house  on  all  sides  may  perhaps  appear 
a  slight  figure  dressed  in  the  light  and  airy 
attire  affected  by  dwellers  in  the  tropics. 
White  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  the 
feet  bare,  and  over  all  perhaps  a  light 
Japanese  Kimono,  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  red  silk  sash. 

The  delicately  formed  features,  bearing 
slight  traces  of  past  sickness,  and  the 
brilliant  dark  eyes  that  light  up  at  every 
wild  fancy  or  rare  conceit,  are  easily 
recognized  as  those  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  magician  who  by  a  stroke 


of  his  wand  has  caused  the  impenetrable 
forest  to  disappear,  and  in  its  place  “has 
built  himself  a  lordly  pleasure  house,”  filled 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  our  nineteenth 
century  civilization.  Noble  works  of  art 
adorn  its  walls,  masterpieces  of  furniture 
by  Chippendale  and  Sherraton  stand  in  its 
chambers,  with  fine  mats  and  curios  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  valuable  library,  attest  the  taste 
of  the  master. 

The  simple  native  admitted  to  view 
these  treasures  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  his  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
regards  their  possessor  as  a  superior 
being  ;  but  men  of  the  English-speaking 
race  know  that  he  has  done  even  more 
wonderful  things.  For  has  he  not  created 
gallant  Allen  Breek  with  trusty  David 
Balfour,  and  Will  of  the  Mill,  Prince  Otto, 
and  a  host  of  other  delightful  characters  ? 
And  does  he  not  still  from  time  to  time 
send  forth  from  his  island  home  a  master¬ 
piece  to  astonish  the  world  ? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  came  to  Samoa 
about  four  years  ago.  Weary  with  long 
wanderings  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  he  determined  to  settle  down  and 
make  for  himself  a  permanent  abiding 
place  Samoa  appeared  to  him  as  the 
Promised  Land,  and  it  at  once  took  the 
fancy  of  the  great  writer.  This  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  climate  ap¬ 
proaches  perfection  and  the  scenery  is 
lovely  beyond  description.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  always  possessed  a  certain 
civilization  and  are  a  fine  race,  with 
graceful  manners  and  amiable  dispositions. 
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organised  labour,  was  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty;  but  it  was  at  last  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  building  of  the 
house  was  commenced  ;  but  before  this 
could  proceed  far  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  road  to  the  port  of  Apia, 
where  a  ship  was  discharging  her  cargo  of 
American  red  wood,  imported 
for  the  work. 

A  track  through  the  forest 
with  infinite  trouble  was  at  last 
made,  and  drays  and  horses 
having  been  brought  from 
New  Zealand,  the  work  of 
hauling  the  timber  and  other 
materials  up  the  mountain  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

These  once  on  the  land  the 
chief  difficulties  were  over,  and 


Apia,  the  chief  town,  has  the  necessary 
postal  facilities,  being  a  port  of  call  for 
the  mail  steamers  running  between 
Australia  and  San  Francisco.  These  ad¬ 
vantages,  with  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  large  tract  of  land  (a  thing  quite  un¬ 
attainable  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific), 


“  VA1LIMA,”  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON  AT  APIA,  SAMOA. 


determined  Mr.  Stevenson  to  choose 
Samoa  as  a  place  for  permanent  residence, 
and  led  to  the  purchase  of  some  400  acres 
of  forest  land  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Apia  at  an  elevation  ranging  from 
600  to  1,500  feet. 

The  next  step  was  to  clear  the  land, 
and  this,  in  the  absence  of  roads  and  any 


under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  master  the 
work  drew  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  house  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  with  the  additions  lately 
made,  is  a  two-story  building  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in 
depth  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  very  deep 
verandah,  and  is  painted  a  peculiar  shade 
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of  green,  with  a  red 
roof ;  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  building  on 
the  island,  and  from 
its  elevated  position, 
being  600  feet  above 
sea-level,  it  com¬ 
mands  superb  views 
over  the  forest  and 
the  ocean  beyond. 

As  before  said,  it  is 
approached  through 
a  park,  at  a  short 
distance  stands  a 
two-storied  cottage, 
at  present  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Os¬ 
bourne,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  son-in-law.  A 
very  large  Samoan 
house  stands  at  the 
back  for  the  use  of 
servants,  who  are 
all  natives.  Stables 
and  native  houses 
occupied  by  the  field 
hands  are  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of 
this  part  of  the 
estate.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  is 
superintended  b  y 
M  r  s.  Stevenson, 
who  cultivates  suc¬ 
cessfully  many  rare 
and  curious  plants. 

Beyond,  stretching 
into  the  forest,  are 
the  plantations, 
where,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  tropics 
flourishes  abund¬ 
antly.  A  complete 
list  would  be  out  of 
place,  so  I  will  only 
mention  the  bread¬ 
fruit,  pineapples, 
bananas,  c  a  c  o  a, 

India  rubber,  sugar¬ 
cane,  ginger,  kava, 
taro,  grenadillas, 
oranges,  limes,  citrons, 
mangoes  vanilla,  coffee, 


WATERFALL  IN  THE  GROUNDS  AT  VAILIMA. 


cocoanuts, 

cinnamon, 


When  I  caught  my  first  g.impse  of 
Vailima  quite  a  small  crowd  of  natives 


were  sitting  and  lounging  about  the 
verandah  ;  as  I  drew  near  a  tall  slight 
figure  clad  in  white  flannel  shirt  (with 
short  sleeves)  and  trousers  and  a  red  sash 
round  his  waist  came  across  the  lawn  and 
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with  outstretched  hands  welcomed  me 
heartily  to  his  forest  home,  and  forthwith 
hastened  to  present  his  island  friends.  It 
was  a  sort  of  fete ,  and  many  chiefs  had 
come  to  spend  the  day  with  their  genial 
neighbour,  bringing  their  servants  along 
with  them. 

After  a  chat,  tiffin  was  announced  and 
we  all  adjourned  to  the  great  dark  panelled 
hall,  in  the  new  wing  which  had  been 
recently  added  to  the  house.  As  the 
guests  were  numerous  it  was  rather  a 


admirably,  so  they  are  likely  to  have  more 
copy  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.” 

Suddenly  a  terrible  scuffle  took 
place  under  the  table,  and  Henry,  the 
large  cat  of  the  house,  dashed  out  of  the 
door  followed  by  a  strange  dog.  In 
a  minute  all  were  on  their  feet,  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was  shouting  for  a 
revolver,  and  forcibly  impressing  on  the 
owner  that  she  would  shoot  the  dog,  and 
should  any  harm  come  to  Henry,  the 
owner  also.  However,  Henry  made 
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tight  pack  round  the  table,  however  at  last 
all  were  settled,  and  the  bright-eyed 
native  boys  clad  in  Stuart  tartan  lavalavas 
handed  round  a  quaint  but  delightful 
selection  of  American  and  native  dishes. 
I  sat  next  our  host,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  the  papers  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  that  had  more  than  suggested 
obituary  notices  of  the  novelist  were 
mentioned. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “they  have  a  curious 
partiality  for  ending  my  days.  I  hear  of 
it  months  after  the  event  has  happened  ; 
but  this  climate  is  glorious  and  suits  me 


good  his  escape,  and  the  dog  was 
granted  his  life.  After  lunch  we  returned 
to  the  verandah,  the  tobacco  and  cigarette 
papers  were  passed  round,  and  a  “boy” 
brought  a  burning  coal  for  us  to  light  up 
by.  I  noticed  that  the  members  of  the 
household,  who  all  smoke  perpetually, 
take  infinite  pains  to  light  their  cigarettes 
any  way  but  with  matches.  They  will 
walk  the  whole  length  of  the  verandah 
to  get  a  light  from  some  one  else,  or  send 
for  a  coal  !  While  we  were  having  our 
coffee  and  chatting,  some  emissaries 
arrived  from  a  distant  village  chief  to 
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ask  “  Tusitala”  (the  teller  of  stories),  as 
they  call  Louis  Stevenson,  his  opinion  on 
some  question  of  taxes.  He  gave  the 
matter  his  profound  consideration,  and  the 
two  natives  his  opinion,  which  seemed  quite 
to  coincide  with  their  own,  for,  after  a  drink 
of  kava,  they  departed  evidently  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  errand. 
Mr.  Stevenson  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  all  things  connected  with  the  natives 
and  their  politics,  and  will  spare  no  trouble 
to  help  them  in  any  way. 

After  settling  this  little  affair  of  state, 
we- went  up  the  outside  wooden  staircase 
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and  this  was  his  room— he  sometimes 
had  difficulty  in  finding  things,  so  he 
broke  those  chairs  and  flung  the  books 
about — wasting  much  profanity  in  the 
process  !  But  it’s  much  better  to  leave 
them  alone — things  are  more  easily  found 
when  they  are  lying  about.” 

Volumes  which  were  often  referred  to 
were  some  bound-up  numbers  of  the 
National  Observer ,  the  then  editor,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ley,  whose  portrait  graces  the  dining-room, 
being  a  much  appreciated  friend.  After 
inspecting  many  interesting  old  volumes 
and  newspapers-,  of  which  there  is  a  won- 
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of  the  old  part  of  the  house  to  the  upper 
verandah,  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
is  to  be  had.  First  across  the  lawn,  then 
over  the  top  of  feathery  branched  palms 
to  the  blue  Pacific  sparkling  under  the 
glorious  tropic  sun.  Opening  a  glass 
door  my  host  ushered  me  into  the  library, 
a  delightful  room  full  of  curios,  pictures, 
arms,  and  books.  Not  only  were  the 
walls  lined  with  well-stocked  shelves,  but 
all  the  chairs  and  tables  were  covered 
with  books,  and  piles  were  lying  every¬ 
where  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Stevenson  ex¬ 
plained  the  disorder  by  saying, 

“  My  cousin  has  been  staying  with  us, 


derful  collection,  we  tore  ourselves  from 
the  fascinations  of  the  books,  and  crossing 
a  sort  of  flying  bridge,  entered  the  new 
section  again,  and  found  ourselves  in  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  own  room,  a  barely  furnished 
apartment  where  he  does  most  of  his 
writing. 

“  I  can’t  write  in  that  library,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  novelist,  ‘‘it’s  all  so  suitable 
for  a  literary  man— it  puts  every  idea  out 
of  my  head.  I  like  a  little  den  like  this 
with  nothing  in  it  to  distract  me  — a  deal 
kitchen  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs — 
but  the  latter  are  really  mere  luxuries — 
quite  unnecessary.  I  have  lived  in  every 
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sort  of  place,  and  find  that  a  mat  on  the 
ground  is  as  comfortable  as  anything,  as 
long  as  we  have  our  own  special  brand  of 
tobacco,  we  are  slaves  to  that  :  we  have 
allowed  Three  Castles  to  insinuate  itself 
into  our  lives  !  Breakfast  is  brought  to 
me  here  every  morning  at  five,  but  1  have 
often  done  an  hour’s  work  before  that.” 

So  in  a  corner  of  this  little  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  hot  with  the  blazing 
sun,  are  the  books  written  to  which  masses 
of  readers,  east  and  west,  eagerly  look 
forward.  And  although  the  short  story 
of  The  Beach  of  Falesa  and  the  latter  part 
of  The  Wrecker  are  vivid  pictures  of  South 


carry  out ;  for  instance,  I  think  it  would 
be  interesting  to  put  the  names  of  all  the 
visitors  who  come  here  round  the  walls — 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground — I  would 
get  small  gold  letters  from  San  Francisco, 
and  we  could  nail  them  up.  We  might 
even  class  them — those  whose  departure 

we  regret  and  those  whom  we - . 

However,  I  often  dislike  people  intensely 
if  I  see  much  of  them.” 

In  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  sacred 
to  his  mother,  a  shrewd,  delightful  old 
Scotch  lady,  were  several  volumes  of 
cuttings  she  had  collected — all  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  her  son’s  work  both  from 
American  and  European  papers. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  son, 
“the  pictures  they  publish  of 
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Sea  Island  life — still  it  is  here  that  the 
magician  conjures  up  the  bleak  wilds 
of  Scotland,  art  life  among  Parisian 
students,  or  the  frantic  commercial  rush 
of  the  United  States.  Almost  daily 
shaken  by  earthquakes  —  and,  indeed, 
while  we  spoke,  standing  in  this  untypical 
author’s  study,  the  whole  place  vibrated 
and  shook  again  and  again,  and  as  my 
friend  said,  “It  isn’t  so  much  what 
happens  as  what  we  wait  for  !  ” 

Descending  again  to  the  hall  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  am  glad  you  like  this  place,  it 
is  my  own  design.  Some  people  say  it  is 
too  dark,  but  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  glare 
outside.  There  are  many  ideas  I  hope  to 


me  vary  considerably.  They  represent 
every  type  from  the  most  godlike  creatures  : 
to  the  criminal  classes  ;  and  their  descrip¬ 
tions  of  me  vary  in  proportion — from  a-  1 
man  with  a  ‘  noble  bearing  ’  to  a  ‘  blighted 
boy.’  I  don’t  mind  what  they  say  as  a  ; 
general  rule,  only  I  did  object  when  some¬ 
where  in  the  States  an  interviewer  wrote,  . 
‘  A  tall  willowy  column  supported  his  ; 
classic  head,  from  which  proceeded  a 
hacking  cough.’  I  could  not  forgive 
that  !  ” 

It  proved  a  busy  day  this,  for  while  we 
were  still  looking  at  a  quantity  of  beauti¬ 
ful  tapas  which  had  been  specially  made 
for  chiefs  in  different  Pacific  islands  to 
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present  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  an  old 
Samoan  man  of  “good  family”  arrived 
with  a  few  offerings  and  his  son,  the  latter 
a  fine,  stalwart  fellow.  After  the  usual 
courtesies  and  a  cup  of  kava,  the  old  man 
announced  that  he  would  like  his  son  taken 
into  the  service  of  Tusitala  as  a  house 
boy.  It  was  a  patriarchal  proceeding 
altogether — the  dignified  old  man,  dressed 
in  white,  the  parents  and  the  handsome 
youth,  whose  costume  consisted  of  a 
banana  leaf  twisted  round  his  waist,  the 
brilliant  gown  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
his  bronze  skin.  There  was  a  consulta¬ 
tion  among  the  Stevensons  as  to  whether 
they  could  take  in  another  boy — they 
already  had  so  many.  While  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  going  on  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  told  an  amusing  story  about 
a  “  house  boy”  they  had  got  from  some 
remote  village,  who  had  never  seen  a 
two-storied  house  before,  and  was  lost 
in  awe  and  admiration  of  the  lofty 
masfnificence  of  their  mansion.  On  the 
morning:  of  his  arrival  his  education  was 
commenced,  and  he  was  given  a  large 
bucket  of  water  and  told  to  take  it  to  the 
bed-rooms  up  above.  He  looked  up,  and 
pointing,  asked  if  it  was  there  ?  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
seized  the  bucket  in  his  teeth,  and  before 
any  one  could  remonstrate,  he  had  rushed 
up  one  of  the  posts  of  the  verandah.  The 
whole  family  ran  up  the  staircase,  and 
when  they  showed  him  that  that  was  the 
usual  mode  of  getting  to  those  rooms,  he 
was  overpowered  with  delight,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  could  do  absolutely 
nothing  but  race  up  and  down  stairs 
chuckling  and  crowing  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy.  And  when  detachments  of  his 
friends  came  to  visit  him  they  were  always 
taken  to  see  the  stairs  the  first  thing  ! 

Returning  to  the  old  man  and  his  son, 
Tusitala  said,  “There  is  one  good  thing 
about  this  man,  he  is  of  ‘  good  family  ’ 
and  none  of  the  other  servants  will  stay  if 
an  alien  is  introduced,”  and  turning  to  me 
he  continued,  “Sometime  ago  everything 
in  the  house  went  wrong,  for  several  days 
the  boys  and  the  cook  sat  and  wept  and 
would  not  work.  At  last  when  an 
explanation  was  demanded,  a  deputation 
came  to  say  that  they  could  not  work  or 
live  in  the  same  house  as  a  laundress  we 
had  got.  She  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
soul,  and  they  confessed  they  had  nothing 
against  her  except  that  she  was  not  of 
‘  good  family  ’  and  all  the  others  were. 
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The  poor  woman  confessed  the  fact  and 
agreed  with  us  that  she  would  have  to  go. 
It  was  sad  for  she  washed  well,  but  the 
moment  she  disappeared  through  the  gate, 
the  boys  dried  their  eyes,  the  cook  sent  in 
a  dinner  neither  raw  nor  burned,  and  all 
were  smiling  again.” 

So  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  father  it 
was  decided  to  take  the  youth  of  “  good 
family  ”  for  a  short  time  on  trial. 

My  host  made  the  time  fly  ;  everything 
interested  him,  simple  little  anecdotes — 
stories  of  people  or  animals — nothing- 
seemed  slow  or  -boring.  All  too  soon  the 
sun  crept  towards  the  horizon  and  tea 
was  announced — a  stirrup-cup  to  theglobe- 
trotter  before  his  horse  was  brought 
round,  for  it  was  necessary  to  start  in 
good  time  to  get  out  of  the  mountain 
forest  before  dark  as  there  was  no  moon 
that  night.  While  we  were  chatting  on 
the  verandah  and  Henry,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  home  again,  was  being  thoughtfully 
stroked  by  his  master’s  lithe  bare  foot, 
Mrs.  Louis  Stevenson’s  clever,  character¬ 
istic  head  appeared  every  nowand  then  in 
a  jungle  of  weeds,  and  her  husband  said, 
“Isn’t  that  a  shameful  woman?  I  hire 
minions  to  do  all  the  outdoor  work,  but 
just  look  at  her  !  ”  And  when  she  suddenly 
emerged  smiling  from  the  weedery,  he 
said,  “  My  dear,  what  are  you  doing  in 
there  ? — it’s  most  infamous  of  you  troub¬ 
ling  yourself  when  you  have  troops  of 
servitors  to  wait  on  you  !  ”  His  wife 
triumphantly  held  up  a  small  tuft  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  grass  and  exclaimed  : 

“  I  knew  they  hadn’t  exterminated  that 
—dreadful  stuff.  The  seeds  get  into  the 
horse’s  eyes  and  make  sores — none  of  my 
horses  are  going  to  have  sores  if  I  can 
prevent  it.” 

Notwithstanding  her  weeding  propen¬ 
sities  there  never  were  two  people  who 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  each  other  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Soon  my  horse,  with  hibiscus  blossoms 
stuck  in  his  forehead  band,  was  brought 
round  ;  most  of  the  retainers  came  to 
wish  the  traveller  God  speed,  and  after 
a  hearty  hand-shake  from  my  host  and 
hostess  and  their  “  Toofaa  !  Soi  fua  !  ” 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  rode  off  towards 
the  brach.  It  was  worth  missing  the 
mail  boat  and  having  to  spend  weeks  on 
board  a  schooner  to  have  the  memory  of 
such  a  visit. 
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I  WASN’T  really  in 
love  with  Harry 
Ferrars  that  winter — 
not  what  you  call  quite 
in  love,  don’t  you  know, 
though  I  did  rather  like 
him.  But  Harry  wasn’t 
rich  ;  he  was  only  just 
a  lawyer  in  our  town  in 
Canada  :  and  how  was 
I  to  guess  then  he  would 
rise  in  time  to  be  a 
C.M.G.  and  a  member 
of  the  Dominion  Minis¬ 
try  at  Ottawa  ?  Indeed, 
the  chances  were  all  the 
other  way,  for  I  knew 
Harry  Ferrars  was  an 
honest,  honourable, 
hard  -  working  young 
man — which  of  course 
told  against  him  in 
Colonial  politics.  But  I 
a  little  :  I  admit  that  frankly 
good-looking  enough,  and  in 
liked  him. 

But  Harry  loved  me.  I  felt  sure  he 
loved  me. 

However,  you  know  what  we  Canadian 
girls  are  like.  I  led  him  a  dance  :  I  won’t 
deny  it.  And  at  Mrs.  Campbell’s  skating- 
party  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  he  was 
more  than  usually  polite  and  attentive  to 
me.  Blanche  Norton  had  managed  to 
whisk  off  Captain  Newdigate  for  a  quiet 
tete-a-tete  on  the  open  ice  (she  was  our 
champion  skater)  ;  so  what  was  left  for 
poor  me  but  to  go  off  a  good  spin  down 
the  river  in  front  with  Harry  Ferrars? 

You  know  what  a  skating-party  is  like. 
We  Canadians  have  emancipated  our¬ 
selves  from  the  superstition  of  the 
chaperon,  and  each  couple  go  off  on  the 
boundless  ice  of  our  great  lakes  and  rivers 
as  far  as  it  pleases  them.  Harry  and  I 
did  skate  rather  far  from  the  rest,  I  admit  ; 
for  the  ice  was  glare ,  as  we  call  it  in  Canada 
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— that  is  to  say,  very  smooth  and  clean, 
with  no  snow  on  it,  and  no  wrinkles  in  it. 
One  could  glide  for  miles  on  a  glassy 
surface,  and  I  wasn’t  sorry  to  have  a 
tete-a-tete  myself  with  Harry.  He  was 
such  a  nice  fellow — and  besides,  I  could 
play  him  off  against  Captain  Newdigate. 
We  had  got  a  good  half-mile  away  from 
the  remainder  of  our  party,  skating  and 
holding  hands,  and  going  straight  ahead 
down  river  towards  the  rapids,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  Harry  stopped  short,  dropped 
my  hands  for  a  moment,  and  turned 
round,  half  facing  me.  “  Now  let’s  wait 
a  bit  here,”  he  said,  “  and  skate  round  on 
this  smooth  patch.”  He  looked  hard  into 
my  face.  “  I  want  to  talk  with  you, 
Maisie,”  he  went  on  very  earnestly. 
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My  heart  began  to  thump.  I  knew  what 
he  meant— and  even  when  you  intend  to 
refuse  a  man,  it’s  so  nice  to  be  proposed  to  ! 
So  I  turned  to  him,  smiling  my  most  in¬ 
nocent  smile.  “  Oh  certainly,  if  you  like, 
Harry,”  I  said  :  we  had  known  one  an¬ 
other  since  we  were  children  together, 
and  always  called  ourselves  by  our 
Christian  names.  “  This  air’s  so 
delicious  !  ” 

I  knew  I  was  looking  my  very  best. 
Colour  suits  my  style  ;  and  I  could  feel 
my  cheeks  were  a  beautiful  crimson  with 
the  cold  and  the  exercise.  It  was  one  of 
those  crisp  Canadian  days,  freezing  hard 
under  foot,  bright  blue  sky  overhead, 
warm  as  summer  in  the  sunshine.  When 
you  met  the  breeze,  it  cut  like  a  knife  : 
yet  the  effect  was  delicious.  I  always 
looked  well  in  such  crystal  weather. 
Harry  gazed  at  me  hard.  “  Maisie,”  he 
said  once  more,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
“  why  will  you  break  my  heart  ?  You’re 
flirting  with  that  Englishman.” 

“What  Englishman?”  I  asked,  with 
childlike  innocence,  gazing  about  me 
abstractedly. 

Harry  looked  at  me,  half  angry. 
“There’s  only  one  Englishman  about 
here  to-day,”  he  answered.  “  You  know 
who  I  mean — Captain  Newdigate.” 

“He’s  a  very  nice  young  fellow,”  I 
replied,  rearranging  my  sealskin  toque,  as 
I  stood  still  on  my  skates.  “  And  such  a 
relief  from  our  perpetual  provincialism  ! 
Englishmen  are  so  wide-minded.  I  just 
love  a  man  who’s  seen  the  world,  and 
been  through  a  couple  of  London  sea¬ 
sons.”  For  London  then  to  me  was  an 
unknown  dream  of  vague  magnificence. 
It  had  not  yet  faded  to  a  squalid  village. 

“  Why  do  you  flirt  with  him,  Maisie?” 
Harry  asked,  turning  sharp  on  me. 

“  I  haven’t  yet  admitted  I  am  flirting 
with  him,”  I  answered.  “  But  I  think 
him  charming.” 

“If  he  proposed  to  you,  would  you 
take  him  ?”  Harry  asked  with  the  awkward 
frankness  of  your  true-born  Canadian. 

Well,  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  caught 
out  first  ball  like  that.  “  He’s  the  heir 
to  a  baronetcy,”  I  answered  evasively  ; 
“and  every  girl  would  like  to  see  herself 
my  lady.” 

“But,  if  /  asked  you?”  Harry  went 
on,  leaning  eagerly  forward.  “Ah, 
Maisie,  what  would  you  say  to  me  ?  ” 

What  a  very  awkward  young  man  !  So 
crude  ;  so  inartistic  !  No  finesse,  no 
poetry  !  The  only  way  to  do  with  these 
hasty  blurters-out  of  inconvenient  pro¬ 
posals  is  to  answer  them  promptly  in  their 


own  dialect.  “  I  should  say  ‘  No,  you 
goose  !  ’  ”  I  answered  with  a  little  laugh. 
For  I  wasn’t  going  to  have  him  just  at 
present,  you  may  be  sure— at  least  while 
Captain  Newdigate  still  loomed  on  the 
horizon.  Personally,  I  liked  Harry  a 
great  deal  the  best  of  the  two ;  but 
Captain  Newdigate  in  his  way  was  really 
charming  ;  and,  then— a  title  !  an  estate 
in  Berkshire  !  to  be  presented  at  Court  ! 
that  endless  vista  of  London  seasons  !  So 
I  laughed  him  to  his  face,  as  I  said  “you 
goose  ”  to  him. 

Harry  looked  at  me  fixedly.  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  any  one  half  so  pale.  The 
red  glow  had  faded  out  of  his  cheek  like 
magic.  “  You  mean  it  ?  ”  he  cried  slowly. 
“  Oh,  Maisie,  you  mean  it?  ” 

“Yes,  certainly,  I  mean  it,”  I  answered 
with  a  jerk,  in  my  most  nonchalant  way. 
“  Let’s  be  sensible,  Harry.  You  can’t 
really  suppose  I  should  ever  say  ‘  Yes  ’  to 
you.”  For  you  know,  I  was  quite  one  of 
the  catches  in  Canada.  Though  I  was 
really  sorry  for  him,  I  always  knew  Harry 
Ferrars  was  in  love  with  me.  If  I  hadn’t 
known  it,  I’m  sure  I  must  at  least  have 
seen  it  that  moment.  I  spoke  lightly  but 
decisively.  I  meant  to  shelve  Harry  alto¬ 
gether — for  the  present.  Of  course,  if 
Captain  Newdigate  went  away  without 
asking  me,  I  might  allow  Harry  to  see  he 
could  reopen  the  question.  Though  while 
Captain  Newdigate  remained  at  Ogdens- 
ville,  I  didn’t  want  any  other  man  to  go 
spoiling  my  chances. 

But  oh,  how  he  took  it !  His  face  was 
terrible.  He  positively  frightened  me. 
For  a  minute  he  stood  still,  begging  and 
praying  me  earnestly.  I  don’t  know  what 
he  said  ;  I  couldn’t  repeat  it,  I’m  sure, 
for  I  haven’t  the  gift  of  eloquence  like 
Harry.  But. he  was  eloquent  that  moment, 
with  the  fervid  speech  that  comes  straight 
from  the  heart ;  and  I  was  genuinely 
sorry  for  him.  He  pleaded  so  hard,  he 
almost  touched  my  heart.  If  I  hadn’t 
seen  Blanche  Norton  skating  off  tete-a-tete 
with  Captain  Newdigate  in  the  distance, 

I  really  do  think  I  might  have  yielded  to 
his  entreaties.  He  was  such  a  nice  fellow, 
and  I  was  so  very  fond  of  him.  But  the 
title  !  the  estate  !  those  London  seasons  ! 
Could  I  let  Blanche  Norton  be  presented 
at  Court  as  My  Lady  instead  of  me? 

Just  as  I  was  saying  “  No  ”  for  the  very 
last  time,  Harry  gave  a  sudden  start.  He 
stared  straight  in  front  of  him.  Then  he 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  forehead  in 
horror.  “Oh,  Maisie,”  he  cried,  “just 
look  !  Oh,  Maisie,  Maisie  !  ” 

For  the  first  moment  I  thought  he 
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meant  just  look  at  his  face — and  indeed 
it  was  awful.  But  next  instant  I  heard  a 
loud  shout  from  far  behind,  where  Captain 
Newdigate  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
skating.  Then  I  saw  they  were  all  flying 
for  their  lives  to  the  shore.  Something 
dreadful  had  happened  !  Great  gleams 
of  deep  blue  showed  in  cruel  gaps  through 
the  ice  behind  us. 

Harry  seized  my  arm.  “  It’s  breaking 
up  !  ”  he  cried  hoarsely. 


and  the  whole  white  mass  goes  careering 
seaward — dancing  madly  down  stream  in 
the  direction  of  the  rapids. 

We  were  out  in  mid-river,  half  a  mile 
from  shore  ;  for  the  St.  Lawrence  just 
there  is  no  wider  than  a  mile  from  bank 
to  bank.  Harry  clasped  my  arm  tight, 
and  began  skating  hastily  landward.  But 
before  we  had  gone  a  few  hundred  yards, 
the  wild  water  was  upon  us.  With  a 
noise  like  low  thunder,  the  ice  broke  up, 


And  so  indeed  it  was.  I  saw  it  in  a 
moment.  You  can’t  believe  in  England 
how  the  ice  sometimes  goes  on  our  swift 
St.  Lawrence.  Ten  or  twelve  inches  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  it  nevertheless 
breaks  up  at  times  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Erie  lies  a  good  bit  further  south  than 
Ontario,  and  Ontario  than  the  river.  A 
thaw  sets  in  upon  these  upper  waters, 
they  say,  and  the  melted  flood,  rushing 
under  the  solid  bridge  of  ice  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  shivers  it  up  at  once  into 
thousands  of  fragments.  Huge  chasms  of 
dark  water  open  up  between  the  blocks  ; 


and  piled  itself  aloft  in  shapeless  masses. 
Somehow,  one  knew  not  how,  great, 
mountains  seemed  to  gather  ;  rifts  of 
cruel  blue  showed  like  channels  in  between 
on  every  side  of  us.  All  at  once,  as  it 
parted,  Harry  pulled  me  up  short,  and 
twirled  me  round  twice  or  thrice  to  check 
our  motion,  for  we  had  plenty  of  way  on. 
As  soon  as  I  could  realise  exactly  what 
had  happened,  I  could  see  the  reason 
why.  We  were  adrift  on  a  small  floating 
island  of  ice,  no  bigger  than  this  room, 
and  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  the  steely 
blue  water. 
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In  front  of  us  the  solid  sheet  was 
still  breaking-  up  piecemeal  before  the  im¬ 
petuous  flood,  and  the  whole  pack  of  loose 
blocks  was  moving-  on  irresistibly  towards 
the  nearest  rapid. 

Harry  held  my  arm  tig"ht.  “  Keep 
where  you  are,”  he  said  quietly.  “  Don’t 
move  !  We’re  safe  for  the  time,  balanced 
here  in  the  middle.  If  you  stir  to  either 
side,  the  block  will  tilt  up,  and  you’ll  go 
over  into  the  water.  Don’t  move  a  step 
either  way  !  ” 

“  But  the  rapids  !  ”  1  cried,  clinging-  to 
him.  “Whatever  shall  we  do?  If  it 


goes  at  this  rate,  we’ll  be  there  in  twenty 
minutes.” 

Harry  held  my  arm  hard  as  he  dis¬ 
engaged  me  gently.  “  Maisie,”  he  said, 
in  a  very  solemn  voice,  “you  must  be 
calm.  This  is  danger.  If  you  lose  your 
head,  or  stir  to  right  or  left,  unless  when 
I  tell  you,  it’ll  be  all  up  with  us.  We 
have  but  one  chance.  If  we  drift  near  the 
unbroken  ice  by  the  shore,  we  may 
manage  to  skate  off  on  to  it.  Wait  and 
watch  till  I  tell  you.  When  we  touch  the 
solid  ice,  look  well  where  it  grazes,  and 
the  moment  I  say  ‘  Go,’  skate  over  at  once 
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to  it.  Till  then,  stand  here  on  your  skates 
quite  still.  It’-s  life  and  death  now. 
Mind  you  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

I  obeyed  him  implicitly.  For  quite  ten 
minutes  we  must  have  drifted  on  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  week  or  two.  At  last, 
the  flood  drove  us  to  the  American  side. 
We  watched,  oh,  so  eagerly  !  Nearer 
and  nearer  our  little  block  of  ice  got 
drifted  towards  the  shore  by  the  swirling 
current.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  of  solid 
ice,  frozen  through  to  the  bottom,  re¬ 
mained  there  unbroken.  As  we  drew 
closer  and  closer,  Harry  let  go  my  arm. 
“  Now,  do  as  you’re  told,”  he  said,  “  and 
ask  no  questions.  I  know  what’s  best ; 
obey  me  to  the  letter.  Skate  very  care¬ 
fully  towards  the  edge  of  the  ice  on  that 
further  side,  while  I  skate  to  this  one. 
Don’t  slip  over  the  edge,  and  don’t  move 
too  fast,  but  watch  and  see  that  our 
weights  just  balance  each  other.  Then, 
when  I  call  out  ‘  Go  !  ’  skate  off  shore- 
wards  for  dear  life  without  a  second’s 
hesitation.” 

I  did  as  I  was  bid.  Harry  moved 
cautiously  to  the  outer  edge,  and  I  to  the 
inner  one.  He  stood  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  brink,  but  signed  to  me  with  one  hand 
to  move  to  the  very  margin  of  the  block 
in  the  opposite  direction.  I  waited  there, 
trembling.  I  understood  why  he  did  it  ; 
if  both  of  us  had  tried  to  get  off  at  once 
we  would  have  tilted  the  block,  and  gone 
down  with  the  eddy  in  the  ice-cold  water. 
At  last  we  just  touched.  “Now  go!” 
Harry  cried  in  a  very  loud  voice,  as  our 
block  kissed  the  shore  ;  and,  obeying  his 
orders,  I  skated  over  the  edge,  and  with 
a  throbbing  heart  found  myself  on  the 
solid  bank  of  the  river. 

The  moment  I  did  so,  even  before  I 
looked  back,  a  horrible  flash  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  burst  over  me.  And  Harry  ?  I  saw 
what  must  happen.  As  my  weight  left 
the  block,  it  would  tip  up  of  itself  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  plunge  him  at 
once  into  the  seething  river.  I  knew 
now  why  he  told  me  to  ask  no  questions. 

I  clapped  my  hands  to  my  ears.  I 
turned  round  in  mute  horror.  The  block 
was  just  recovering  itself,  and  glancing 
off  the  shore.  Among  floating  lumps  of 
ice  and  cold  blue  water  I  saw  something 
black— Harry’s  head,  as  he  struggled  in 
the  river  to  right  himself. 

But  what  chance  was  there  for  him  ? 
In  that  numbing  cold,  with  clothes,  and 
shoes,  and  skates,  splendid  swimmer  that 
he  was,  how  could  he  ever  get  to  shore 
again  ?  Unable  to  help  him,  I  sank 
on  the  solid  ice  and  stretched  my  arms 


to  him,  wailing.  I  could  only  just  cry, 
“  Harry  !  Harry  !  Harry  !  ”  The  last  I 
saw  of  him,  he  was  going  fast  down 
stream,  clutching  hard  at  passing  blocks, 
and  struggling  madly  shoreward  through 
the  deadly  chill  water.  Unless  he  reached 
the  bank  the  rapids  were  in  front  of  him. 

What  happened  next  I  really  don’t 
know.  People  came  down  to  me  and 
carried  me  off  in  a  sleigh  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmhouse.  There  they  sat  me  by 
the  fire  and  warmed  and  cheered  me. 
But  my  heart  was  cold  as  ice  till  I  knew 
about  Harry. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  before  I 
heard  at  last  he  had  struggled  ashore 
and  got  carried  to  another  house  a  mile 
further  down  stream,  where  they  put  him 
to  bed  at  once  with  blankets  and  brandy. 

Next  day,  at  home,  Harry  came  to  see 
me.  He  was  none  the  worse — not  even  . 
a  cold — for  his  chill  andwetting.  Of  course, 
all  the  world  had  talked  of  nothing  else 
but  our  marvellous  escape  ;  and  Captain 
Newdigate  had  called  already  at  the  door 
with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  hot-house 
flowers.  But  I  couldn’t  see  him.  When 
Harry  came  in,  he  glanced  at  the  flowers 
and  the  card  beside  them. 

“  Has  Newdigate  been  here?”  he  asked, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“Yes,  Harry,  he’s  been  here,”  I 
answered,  holding  his  hand  in  my  own, 
“but — I  was  much  too  shattered  and 
disturbed  to  see  him.” 

Harry  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  I  took 
my  place  beside  him. 

“  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing, 
Harry,”  I  said,  looking  straight  into  his 
eyes.  “  I  never  knew,  when  I  stood  there 
last  night,  the  block  would  tip  over  like 
that  to  drown  you.  .  .  .  Did  you  know, 
Harry  ?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course  I  did,  Maisie,”  he 
answered  smiling.  “  But  what  did  that 
matter  when  you  had  said  ‘  No  ’  to  me.” 

I  looked  at  him  seriously.  “  Harry,” 

I  said  in  my  sternest  voice,  “that  was 
very,  very  wrong  of  you.  That  was  ■ 
almost  suicide.  You’ve  no  right  to  risk 
such  a  life  as  yours  for  such  a  girl  as  I 
am.  Harry,  I’m  afraid  I’m  a  heartless 
wretch.  I’m  not  really  fit  to  make  any 
man  happy.  But  I  think  ....  what  you 
did  was  so  very,  very  wrong,  that,  to 
punish  you  for  it — I  mean  to  marry  you.” 

“And  Captain  Newdigate?”  Harry 
asked,  bending  over  me  hurriedly. 

“  I  take  the  prize,”  I  said  proudly. 
“The  consolation  stakes  may  go  to 
Blanche  Norton.” 
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MAY-DAY  SPORTS. 

By  GEORGE  CLINCH. 


THE  description  of  an  old-time 
May-day  festival  contained  in  the 
familiar  but  charming-  verses  of  Herrick, 
entitled  “  Corinna’s  Going-  a-Maying-,” 
calls  up  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  loveliness.  The  poet  speaks 
of  the  “  dew  bespangling  herbe  and  tree,” 
the  roseate  skies,  the  weeping  dowers, 
“bow’d  toward  the  east,”  and  that  glori¬ 
ous  phase  in  the  period  of  sunrise 

“  When  all  the  birds  have  mattens  seyd, 
And  sung  their  tuneful  hymnes.” 

These  are  skilfully  artistic  touches,  which 
all  observers  of  nature  will  recognise  as 
true  characteristics  of  a  morning  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  all  the  world  is  awak¬ 
ening  to  life  and  gaiety.  The  gladness  of 
sunshine  and  daisy -jewelled  fields  is 
brought  in  the  wings  of  returning  spring¬ 
time  ;  nature  is  again  displaying  abundant 
evidences  of  her  fertility  ;  the  trees  are 
assuming  once  more  their  garb  of  exquisite 
and  ever-varying  foliage  ;  the  hedgerows 
are  becoming  gay  with  fragrant  hawthorn 
blossoms  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  man- 
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kind  should  to  some  extent  join  in  the 
festival,  in  sympathetic  accord  with  the 
“  humbler  creation.” 

Herrick’s  lines  proclaim  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  sweetness 
and  glory  of  an  English  May-day,  and 
they  shed  an  illuminating  ray  of  great 
antiquarian  and  historical  value  upon  the 
ceremonies  by  which  our  rustic  ancestors 
were  wont  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
day  of  rejoicing  and  festival.  Referring 
to  the  early-rising  may-gatherers,  he  tells 
us — 

“  A  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 

Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in 
May.” 

Decorations,  in  flowers  and  foliage  suit¬ 
able  to  the  occasion,  line  the  village 
streets — 

“ - marke 

How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a 
parke 

Made  green  and  trimm’d  with  trees  ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this 
An  Arke,  a  tabernacle  is, 

Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove.” 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  sports  of  May-day  are  very 
largely,  indeed  almost  entirely,  made 
up  of  natural  objects — objects  which  might 
easily  be  obtained  in  any  rural  district,  and 
which,  for  the  time  being,  were  regarded 
with  a  distinction  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
day  and  the  occasion.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  the  may-pole,  may-boughs,  may- 
houses,  the  May  Queen’s  bowrer,  the 
garland,  may-maces,  and  the  canopy  of 
greenery  in  which  Jack-in-the-green  was 
embowered.  All  these  were  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  green  boughs,  flowers,  and  the 
products  of  the  hedgerows  and  meadows. 
To  this  list  we  must  add  the  cow  whose 


religious  veneration  and  worship  among 
the  Oriental  races  of  antiquity.  To  take 
the  may-pole  as  an  instance  :  no  one  can 
read  the  quaint  account  which  Stubbes 
gives  of  it  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1585, 
without  perceiving  that  the  pole,  gar¬ 
landed,  and  in  other  ways  decorated  by  the 
mayers,  was  itself  an  object  of  worship. 
The  dances  were  performed  around  it,  and 
indeed,  it  formed  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  ceremony.  Regarding  the  festival 
of  May-day  as  a  relic  of  nature-worship, 
and  the  homage  paid  to  the  may-pole  as 
its  chief  phase,  we  have  a  key  to  the  whole 
purport  and  object  of  the  celebration  ; 
without  such  an  explanation  the  proceed- 
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horns  were  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  whose  position  in  the  ancient 
processions  was  one  suggestive  of  much 
importance  and  veneration. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fail  to  see  to  what 
all  this  tends.  The  May-day  sports,  such 
as  they  still  are,  and  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
them  in  historical  records  and  contem¬ 
porary  references,  are  clearly  remnants  of 
that  nature-worship  which  formed  so  pro¬ 
minent  a  feature  in  the  ancient  and  so- 
called  heathen  religions.  If  we  take  a 
further  step,  and  inquire  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  various  natural  objects 
which  were  introduced  so  constantly  into 
this  great  festival,  we  shall  be  able  to 
identify  some  of  them  with  the  objects  of 


ings  would  appear  meaningless.  That  the 
real  significance  of  the  may-pole  dances 
was  appreciated  in  mediaeval  and  even 
later  times,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  fact 
that  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  sup¬ 
press  them.  From  the  days  of  ancient - 
Rome  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  legal  enactments  have,  at 
intervals  of  varying  duration,  been  passed 
to  restrain  the  unseemly  revelry  which  at 
all  times  marked  the  festival  of  May,  and 
finally  the  erection  of  may-poles  was  pro-  | 
hibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  sports  and  gmnes  associated  with 
May-day  may  for  our  present  purpose 
conveniently  be  grouped  under  two 
classes.  Thesn  are,  first  the  dances, 
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bough  and  branch-bearing,  processions, 
and  other  features  of  worship  originally 
paid  to  the  May-pole  as  a  symbol  of 
nature’s  fruitfulness  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
various  pastimes  and  amusements  which 
have  become  wedded  to  them  from  time 
to  time. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  without 
pursuing  the  subject  too  far,  it  may  be 


taken  for  granted  that  our  May-day  festi¬ 
val  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  of  India  and  Egypt,  to  which 
ancient  observances  it  bears  many  re¬ 
markable  points  of  resemblance.  The 
dances  around  the  May-pole,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  various  patterns  by  means  of 
the  interlacing  of  the  streamers  depending 
from  it,  still  forms  a  part  of  a  semi¬ 
religious  play  of  India,  as  it  still  forms  an 
important  feature  in  our  modern  English 
May-day  sports. 

In  celebrating  the  fruitfulness  of  nature 
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THE  THREE  MORRICE  DANCERS,  FORMERLY  IN 
OLD  CHANGE,  CHEAPSIDE. 

the  ancients  paid  deep  reverence  to  the 
sun,  the  cause  of  that  fecundity,  and,  as 
far  as  they  were  able  to  as¬ 
certain,  the  supreme  power  of 
the  great  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  very  remarkable 
how  many  traces  of  this  an¬ 
cient  sun-worship  have  lin¬ 
gered  among  us  long  after  the 
cult  itself  has  ceased  to  exist 
in  our  midst.  Among  the 
aboriginal  Irish  and  Scotch 
Highlanders  May-day  was 
known  as  Beltine,  that  is,  the 
“day  of  Helen’s  fire.”  The 
word  Helen  is  identical  "  ' th 
the  Semitic  Bel  or  Hek  1 


appellation  for  the  sun,  • 
also  with  the  Baal  of  the  F,, 
Scriptures.  The  Egypj 
deity  Orus,  and  the  Ap<  u 
of  classical  mythology,  i  f  I 
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also  emblematical  of  the 
sun.  With  this  worship 
of  the  great  powers  of 
nature  was  associated 
also  the  worship  of  Mo¬ 
loch,  or  Saturn,  to  whom 
it  was  usual  to  offer 
human  sacrifices ;  and 
traces  of  these  barbar¬ 
ous  rites  were  retained 
in  the  Druidical  custom 
of  lighting  immense  fires 
on  cairns  at  short  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other, 
and  driving  their  cattle 
between  them.  Fathers, 
in  their  anxiety  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  their  offspring 
the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  purgatorial 
flames,  took  up  then- 
children  in  their  arms, 
and  jumped  or  ran 
through  the  fires— -the 
very  practice  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  (2  Kings 
xvi.  3).  Traces  of  this 
custom,  as  also  of  driv¬ 
ing  cattle  through,  near, 
or  around  the  fires 
lighted  on  May-day  eve, 
are  recorded  as  having 
been  kept  up  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  in 
comparatively  recent 
times. 

It  is  extremely  prob¬ 
able  that  our  English 
May-day  festival  took 
its  form  to  a  very  large 
extent  from  the  Floralia 
and  Maiuma  of  ancient 
Rome.  At  these  festi¬ 
vals,  held  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month 
of  May,  Flora,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  flowers  and 
gardens,  was  particu¬ 
larly  worshipped.  No 
pains  were  spared  in 
making  the  occasions 
Isplendid  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  in  time  this 
was  carried  to  such’  an 
tent,  and  became  so 
jch  degenerated  by 
:e  and  licentiousness  from  the  ancient  painted  glass  window  in  the  house  of  mr. 
every  description,  geo.  tollett,  at  betley,  Staffordshire. 

at  stern  measures 

j  re  taken  for  its  suppression.  from  the  woods  into  the  Roman  cities, 

Branches  of  green  trees  were  brought  the  houses  were  decorated,  business  was 
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suspended,  women,  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
and  not  over-clad,  danced  about  the 
public  streets,  and  every  one  was  given 
up  to  pleasure.  The  fable  which  explains 
the  intimate  association  of  the  goddess 
Flora  with  these  festivals,  is  told  by 
Macrobius  in  the  first  book  of  the 
“  Saturnalia,”  and  it  must  have  taken 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy, 
for  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 


year  for  the  shepherd  lads,  milk-maids, 
and  all  the  youth  of  the  country  side. 
Our  modern  theatrical  representations  of 
it,  when  it  is  thrown  in  as  an  extra  show 
at  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  with  the 
gloss  and  glitter  of  tinsel,  spangles,  and 
footlights,  are  about  as  far  removed  from 
its  essential  character  as  anything  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  was  no  mere 
gaudy  show,  calculated  to  draw  spec- 
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that  our  modern  “  Queen  of  the  May” 
is  the  existing  representative  of  that 
ancient  deity.  As  the  goddess  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  preside  over  the  ancient  fes¬ 
tivities,  so  the  Queen  of  the  May  is  still 
regarded  as  the  controller  and  director 
of  the  revels  on  the  village  green.  Her 
duty  is  not  to  take  part  in  the  evolutions 
of  the  dances  around  the  May-pole,  but 
to  overlook  and  superintend  them  from 
her  bower  of  state  wherein  she  remains 
seated  after  her  coronation. 

The  English  May-day  festival  in 
mediaeval  times  must  have  been  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  no  ordinary  beauty.  If  the 
symbolism  which  marked  its  earlier 
history  had  lost  the  full  force  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  among  the  people  generally,  the  loss 
was  amply  compensated  for  by  certain 
comic  and  humorous  elements,  which,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  had  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  it  to  its  very  great  advantage 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  was  a 
time  of  much  honest  and  hearty  merri¬ 
ment,  much  genuine  feeling  and  real 
happiness.  It  was  the  great  event  of  the 


tators  and  accumulate  gate-money.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  very  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  bestowed 
by  nature,  and  an  appropriate  expression 
of  thankfulness  for  the  return  of  the 
golden  sunlight,  brilliant  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  singing  birds. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  indeed 
sometimes  over-night,  the  youth  of  the 
village  repaired  to  the  woods  and 
meadows  for  may  boughs  and  flowers, 
and,  with  a  wholly  unnecessary  concern 


MAY-DAY 

about  personal  appearances,  the  girls 
bathed  their  faces  in  the  sparkling  dew- 
drops,  hoping  thereby,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  proverbial  lore,  to  improve 
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Cunningham  has  painted  the  scene  in 
words  of  great  sweetness. 

“  Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 


THE  STRAND  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  A. D.  1700,  LOOKING  FROM  ARUNDEL  HOUSE  NORTHWARDS,  WITH 

THE  MAY-POLE  AND  GARLAND. 


their  complexions.  Their  hearts  were 
light,  and  their  fair  young  faces,  tinted 
with  the  rising  sun,  were  radiant  with  the 
glow  of  health  and  excitement.  The  poet 


Till  morn  unbar  her  golden  gate, 

And  give  the  promis’d  May.” 

Robin  Hood’s  great  popularity  among 
our  mediaeval  ancestors  amply  accounts 
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for  the  introduction  of  that  celebrated 
character  accompanied  by  his  personal 
attendants,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid 
Marian,  &c.,  into  the  games  of  May-day  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  effect 
of  this  amalgamation  was  very  pleasing. 
It  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  this 
great  popular  hero  of  comparatively 
modern  times  should  have  been  associated 
with  an  institution  of  such  venerable 
antiquity  as  the  festival  of  May-day.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  If,  as  is  generally 


his  mistress,  similarly  became  the  Lady 
of  the  May,  or,  as  she  was  more  often 
called,  the  Queen  of  the  May. 

It  appears  that  with  the  decline  of 
archery  this  part  of  the  May-day  games 
declined  also,  and  the  latter  became 
merely  a  grotesque  exhibition.  Several 
of  the  old  characters  disappeared  from 
the  scene  altogether,  and  Friar  Tuck 
went  out  of  fashion  after  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

^  The  Morris  dance,  in  which  Robin 
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supposed,  the  sports  of  Robin  Hood  were 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of 
archery,  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise 
that  a  recreation  so  closely  connected 
with  summer  and  the  forest,  should  be 
joined  to  the  great  festival  which  specially 
marked  the  commencement  of  summer.  By 
a  very  natural  process  of  adaptation 
Robin  Hood,  as  chief  of  the  band  of 
archers,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  May-day  revels,  and  was 
styled  the  Lord  of  the  May.  Maid  Marian, 


Hood  and. his  associates  generally  formed 
the  chief  characters,  was  probably  of 
Moorish  origin,  hence  its  name.  The 
dance  bears  certain  features  strongly  re¬ 


sembling  that  very  popular  and  lively  dance 
of  the  Spaniards  known  as  the  fandango, 
and  although  its  first  introduction  into 
England  was  probably  in  connection  with 
the  May-day  games,  it  soon  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  festivities  of  Whitsuntide 


and  other  occasions  of  popular  rejoicings# 
An  interesting  survival  of  the  super- 
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intending  goddess,  Flora,  still  exists  in 
some  rural  districts,  where  the.  children 
place  a  grandly-dressed  doll  in  a  bower  of 
flowers,  green  leaves,  and  brightly 
coloured  ribbons.  This  is  called  a  gar¬ 
land,  and  is  taken  from  door  to  door  in 
country  villages  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  few  coppers  for  the  exhibition.  Usually 
the' garland  is  veiled  by  a  handkerchief  or 
cloth  of  some  kind,  which  is  only  removed 
when  it  appears  probable  that  the  sight 
will  be  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  some 


with 
noon — 


small  guerdon. 

The  May-day  games  associated 
Flora  appear  to  reach  a  crisis  at 
the  hour  when  the  sun  is  highest 
in  the  heavens,  and  when  the 
may-pole  may  be  supposed  to 
be  pointing  exactly  in  its  direc¬ 
tion.  Immediately  after  the 
clock  has  struck  twelve  the 
reign  of  the  Queen  of  the  May 
is  over,  and  Jack-in-the-green 
holds  full  sway  in  the  May-day 
revels.  Among  the  children  in 
some  rural  districts  it  is  to  this 
day  a  generally  understood  prin¬ 
ciple-  that  the  influence  of  the 
Queen  of  the  May  extends  only 
from  sunrise  to  noon,  after  which 
it  passes  to  the  sweeps,  Jack-in- 
the-green,  and  then  the  rougher 
element  in  the  sports  prevails. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  this 
as  a  relic  of  sun-worship. 

The  connection  of  the  sweeps 
with  the  May-day  festival  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  some 
authorities  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  Jack-in-the-green  repre¬ 
sents  the  ancient  Bacchus,  and  that  his 
attendant  chimney-sweepers  personify 
Vulcan. 

Our  illustrations  abundantly  represent 
this  curious  phase  of  the  English  May- 
day  sports.  In  one  of  them,  a  clever 
delineation  of  the  May-day  sports  which 
betrays  strong  marks  of  Leech’s  inimit¬ 
able  pencil,  we  see  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
Maid  Marian,  or  Mad  Moll,  as  in  the 
course  of  time  she  came  to  be  called, 
carrying  a  ladle,  which,  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason,  was  associated  with  the 
festivities.  The  accessory  Jack-in-the- 
green,  in  his  covering  of  green  branches, 
dressed-up  children,  and  Moll’s  partner, 
complete  a  scene  of  rustic  merry-making 
on  May-day  which  is  a  remarkably  good 
picture  of  what  this  festival  must  have 
been  in  the  olden  time. 


An  interesting  development  of  the  May- 
day  sports  in  modern  times  is  the  milk¬ 
maids’  garland,  an  institution  of  no  mean 
importance  during  the  eighteenth  century 
in  London  and  other  large  towns.  There 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  homely  and  friendly  rivalry  amongst 
the  various  villagers  and  other  groups  of 
persons  who  celebrated  May-day.  Each 
party  of  milkmaids  vied  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  their  endeavours  to  make  a 
brave  show,  and  in  decorating  their  re¬ 
spective  garlands  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
their  ability.  All  kinds  of  bright  articles 
were  borrowed  for  this  purpose,  and  not 


unfrequently  recourse  was  had  to  the 
pawnbroker.  Brilliantly  polished  milk- 
pails,  and  various  utensils  of  the  dairy, 
metal  tea-pots,  and  every  description  of 
silver  and  plated  articles  were  collected 
and  arranged  in  pyramidical  form,  and 
interspersed  with  sprays  and  bunches  of 
flowers,  green  leaves,  and  finery.  This 
was  called  the  “  milkmaids’  garland  a 
name  which  suggests  that  it  was  an  adapt¬ 
ation  of  that  older  form  of  floral  garland 
which  was  a  constant  feature  in  the  May- 
day  festivities  from  the  ancient  festival  of 
the  Roman  Flora  downwards.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  plate  and  other  objects  of  metal 
increased  the  weight,  and  necessitated  a 
more  substantial  structure  than  that  upon 
which  the  older  form  of  garland  was 
carried.  The  “garland”  was  generally 
built  upon  a  kind  of  wooden  stretcher, 
and  carried  by  one  or  two  men. 
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Of  course  the  milkmaids  accompanied 
this  show,  and  danced  around  it  to  the 
music  of  a  fiddler  who  was  hired  for  the 
occasion.  Coppers  were  gathered  from 
the  delighted  spectators,  and  special  care 
was  taken  to  visit  the  best  customers  and 
perform  in  front  of  their  houses.  Many 
features  of  this  show  remind  one  of  the 
rush-carts  which  were  once  so  popular 
in  the  North  of  England. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom  at  Leeds 
and  in  its  vicinity  which  was  popular  at 
Christmas  time,  but  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  May-dav 
garland.  Children  went  from  house  to 
house  singing  a  curious  ditty,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  “  wesley  bob” — a  name  which  was 
probably  a  corruption  from  “wassailing 
bowl.”  The  “  wesley  bob  ”  was  kept 
veiled  in  a  cloth  until  a  house  was 
reached,  when  they  uncovered  it  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  few  coppers.  This 
curious  object  was  composed  of  ever¬ 
greens  in  the  form  of  a  bower,  and  inside 


were  placed  a  couple  of  dolls  adorned 
with  ribbons.  It  was  carried  by  two 
children  upon  a  stick,  much  as  the  May- 
day  garland  was  carried  about. 

Occasionally,  the  May-day  games  pro¬ 
voked  ridicule  among  people  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  meaning,  and  this  has 
apparently  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  : — 

“  Don’t  laugh  at  a  magum  (May-game)  ; 

You  may  be  struck  comical  vourself  some 
day.” 

One  cannot  regard  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  revived  May-day  sports  in 
modern  times  without  some  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  but  what  is  specially  to  be 
wished  for  is  a  spontaneous  revival  of 
these  ancient  and  picturesque  pastimes 
among  the  people  generally,  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  the  patronage  of  the  richer 
and  more  influential  members  of  the 
community. 


PLANTING  THE  VILLAGE  MAY-POLE  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  Borrigo  was  always 
my  favourite  walk  ; 
for  many  winters  I  have 
daily  passed  through  that 
valley.  I  know  it  under 
every  aspect,  in  all  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  its  varying 
lights,  and  the  changes  of 
its  marvellous  colourings. 

From  winter  time,  when 
the  torrent,  formed  afresh 
by  the  rains  and  the  mountain  snows, 
•  is  wide  and  rapid  and  comes  rushing 
and  dashing  down  the  broad  gorge  like 
a  small  wild  river,  showing  in  every 
twirl  and  eddy  its  fierce  panting  longing 
to  reach  the  sea,  to  become  lost  in  its 
depth — 

Until,  in  the  summer  weather,  when, 
the  source  run  dry,  goats  wander  aim¬ 
lessly,  contentedly,  pretending  to  find 
verdure  ;  and  blanchisseuses ,  their  occupa¬ 
tion  gone,  sit  on  the  bank,  knitting  calmly; 
casting  now  and  again  inquiring  eyes 
toward  the  hills,  where  the  clearly-sil¬ 
houetted  gray  against  the  high  blue 
heaven,  gives  them  no  encouraging  reply, 
no  promise  of  rain. 

Fiom  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  high 
road  by  the  sea — where  life  is  always 
moving,  restless,  unceasing  ;  where  palms 
and  pepper-trees  screen  the  villas  from  the 
stream — and  right  along  up  the  valley 
to  where  the  old  mill  marks  the  last  point 
before  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  begins 
in  earnest,  all  is  true  beauty,  Nature  at 
her  loveliest,  and  in  her  most  bountiful, 
prolific,  and  gracious  mood. 

Near  the  old  mill  stands  a  ruin  ;  its 
walls  go  straight  down  to  the  stream  ;  the 
passage  is  very  narrow,  but  there  is  always 


water  ;  a  pool  in  summer,  a  whirlpool  in 
winter. 

Evidently  once,  a  long  time  back,  a 
large  and  important  house  had  stood  on 
ground  each  side  of  the  stream,  portions 
of  it  being  connected  by  a  bridge.  But 
in  a  land  of  bright  sunshine,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  for  one’s  self  the  length  of 
the  hand  of  decay.  The  ruin  may  be 
young  or  old,  but  nothing  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bright  firm  granite  will  indicate 
which. 

A  little  below  the  ruined  walls,  and  away 
from  them,  are  two  straight  columns  of 
stone,  each  about  eight  feet  high  ;  they 
have  a  space  of  nearly  six  feet  between 
them,  and  their  tops  are  broken.  They 
stand  there  like  two  sentinels,  sternly 
guarding  some  secret  of  the  forgotten 
past ;  and  at  the  base  of  one  of  them  an 
old  man  always  sits. 

I  have  watched  that  old  man  often.  I 
have  sat  above  him,  amongst  the  olives, 
listening  to  the  rippling  of  the  stream  and 
the  calling  of  the  birds,  enjoying  the  view, 
and  dreaming  of  things  far  away ;  but 
my  gaze  always  persistently  returned  to 
him — sitting  there,  quiet,  peaceful,  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  same  attitude.  I  observed 
though  that  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
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he  arose  and  went  through  some  strange 
antics  :  he  would  bow  to  those  columns, 
and  make  gestures  and  movements  as  if 
conversing  with  some  one  ;  after  which 
he  would  in  pantomime  go  through  the 
form  of  opening  a  gate,  bow,  shut  it,  and 
then  seat  himself  again. 

This  conduct  interested  me  ;  and  after 
having  noticed  the  same  thing  occur  on 
several  occasions,  I  mentioned  it  in  the 
town.  I  was  told  carelessly — 

“Oh!  It’s  old  Bartholomy ;  lie’s  a 
madman — no  one  heeds  him.” 

As  I  had  constantly  spoken  with  the 
old  man,  and  found  him  gentle  and  polite, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  mental 
balance  was  wrong  in  any  way,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  sift  the  matter  for  myself  and 
discover,  if  possible,  why  he  periodically 
went  through  those  genuflexions  in  front 
of  the  columns. 

One  day  I  went  my  usual  way.  As  I 
drew  near  to  Bartholomy’s  resting-place, 
a  large  splash  of  rain  fell  upon  my  face. 
I  looked  up  at  St.  Agnese — dark  clouds 
were  embracing  her  ;  there  would  be  a 
storm.  The  old  man  advanced  rapidly 
towards  me — a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before — and  begged  me  to  come  within 
and  take  shelter. 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  for 
there  was  no  shelter  of  any  kind  in 
sight. 

“Here — here — quick!”  he  cried,  and 
pushed  me  under  the  protection  of  the 
nearer  column. 

“But  I  shall  get  just  as  wet,”  I  said 
feebly. 

He  smiled  at  me. 

“  Impossible.  You  are  under  the  porch 
of  the  casa." 

I  began  to  feel  nervous  ;  however,  I 
soon  found  out  he  was  right ;  for,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  rain  came,  we  were 
really  protected  a  little. 

I  thanked  him  and  produced  my  lunch, 
and  he  shared  it  with  me. 

Suddenly  he  arose,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
put  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  column, 
returned  to  his  place,  and  remained  there 
for  a  moment  in  a  listening  attitude. 

Presently  he  said  : 

“  L  have  never  left  the  gate."  (A  pause.) 

‘  ‘  I  will  never  leave  the  gate.  I  will  let 
you  out." 

Then  he  went  through  the  action  of 
shutting  a  gate,  and  made  the  bow  that 
I  had  so  often  observed  from  above. 

He  looked  around  him,  dreamily  for  a 
while  ;  then  he  came,  picked  up  his  food, 
and  forced  me  back  to  my  original  posi¬ 


tion,  though  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
by  that  time. 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly  and  ques- 
tioningly,  eating  very  slowly  the  while. 
Then  he  said, 

“What  did  you  think  of  her?” 

“Beautiful!”  I  answered  promptly. 
The  columns  were  so  near  the  edge,  and 
he  so  near  to  me. 

“  Beautiful  ! — yes.  They  were  all  hand¬ 
some  ;  but  the  men  were  bad.  I  will  tell 
you  about  them. 

“  The  casa  you  see  before  you  was  once 
more  large,  more  grand,  than  it  is  now  ; 
its  vines  and  olives  filled  the  whole  of  the 
valley  before  us,  even  to  the  sea — and  no 
one  dared  contradict  its  padrones. 

“The  last  lord — my  padrone — was  gay 
in  his  youth  and  careless,  and  he  lived  in 
Rome,  and  fought,  and  gambled,  and 
made  love  recklessly  ;  so,  when  at  last 
he  married,  and  came  to  rest  and  settle 
here,  he  was  weakly  and  sickly,  and  had 
but  one  child. 

“A  lovely  girl,  who  grew  up  straight 
and  strong  and  tall,  like  a  young  pine, 
and  had  flashing  eyes,  a  bright  red  mouth, 
and  a  gracious  manner.  Her  father 
fretted  daily  because  he  had  no  son,  and 
when  La  signorina  was  still  quite  young 
he  thought  of  marrying  her  to  her  cousin, 
— his  brother’s  son — a  youth  almost  de¬ 
formed,  and  crafty  and  vicious  ;  a  man 
whose  presence  filled  the  damsel  with 
horror. 

“  My  padrone ,  as  he  grew  older,  became 
bad,  more  and  more  wicked  ;  sent  away  his 
chaplain,  never  went  to  mass,  would  not 
permit  the  child  to  go  to  the  convent  for 
noble  ladies,  and  wished  to  marry  her 
within  the  degrees  of  blood  ;  and  for  all 
that  God  punished  him,  as  you  will  see. 
I  now  think  too  severely  ;  but  I  must  not 
judge,  I  must  not  judge. 

“  Soon  after  he  had  sent  the  priest 
away  and  shut  up  the  chapel  his  wife 
died.  She  was  glad  to  go,  poor  lady, 
and  he  grieved  but  little. 

“Then  he  got  rid  of  the  sisters  who 
instructed  the  maiden,  and  arranged, 
definitely,  the  marriage  within  kin. 

“  Immediately  was  he  smitten  with  an 
illness  which  kept  him  always  afterwards 
on  a  chair,  night  and  day,  never  moving 
fronr’it,  rarely  moved  ;  and  I,  then  I,  poor 
and  miserable,  helped  towards  the  last 
great  calamity. 

“  One  day  La  signorina  came  to  me, 
with  her  pretty  smile,  across  the  bridge 
on  the  gorge.  I  was  gatekeeper  and 
flower  gardener. 


“SHE  WAS  THERE— THERE  IN  THE  ARMS  OF  EMANUAL  MARALGIA.” 


“  ‘  Bartholomy  !  ’  I  pretended  not  to 
hear.  I  liked  her  caressing'  ways. 

“  ‘You  dear  Bartholomy.  You  will  let 
me  out  for  a  little  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Alone,  signorina?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  to  pick  the  sweet  white  flowers 
that  grow  near  the  big  olives  yonder.  I 
long  for  them.  I  will  return  soon.’ 


“  1  Promise  me  you  will  be  back 
before  the  vesper  bell  rings  from  the 
convent.’ 

“  ‘Ah  !  give  me  longer,  Bartholomy.’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot.  Your  father  will  have 
asked  for  you  before  then.’ 

“‘Say  no  more,  Bartholomy.  1  will 
return.  I  will.’ 
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“  I  thought  much  of  that  beautiful 
young  thing,  companionless,  motherless. 
I  gave  her  of  all  my  best  flowers,  and 
told  her  of  the  town,  and  of  the  way 
people  moved  and  looked  there  ;  and 
sometimes  I  invented  tales  to  amuse  her, 
for  she  was  kept  as  in  a  prison. 

“  She  was  back  again  before  the  bell 
had  commenced,  with  her  great  eyes 
shining,  her  step  light  and  free,  her  voice 
happy,  and  no  flowers  in  her  hands.  And  I 
did  not  chide  her.  Daily,  afterwards,  she 
coaxed  me  in  the  same  manner,  until  I 
besran  to  fear  she  would  be  either  seen  or 
missed. 

“  Whom  did  she  go  forth  to  meet  ? 

“  One  day  when  she  was  absent,  unex¬ 
pectedly  her  cousin  and  betrothed  hus¬ 
band  arrived,  his  father  with  him,  a  stern, 
hard  man,  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a 
miser. 

“They  inquired  for  her,  and  searched 
for  her,  but  she  was  not  found.  I  alone 
knew  she  was  not  within  the  walls,  but  I 
would  not  say.  I  smiled  happily  to  think 
I  shared  a  secret  with  her.  Then  I  was 
sent  to  look  for  her.  First,  I  went  all 
through  the  gardens  near,  knowing  that 
I  should  not  find  her.  Then,  when 
really  forced  to  do  so,  I  crossed  over  to 
the  old  olives,  under  which  she  always 
disappeared. 

“  She  was  there,  quite  near.  I  heard  a 
low  sob.  I  peeped  through  the  leaves, 
and  my  heart  leaped  and  nearly  burst 
with  anger  and  horror.  She  was  there — 
there  in  the  arms  of  Emanual  Moralgia. 
Emanualo  !  7 he  miller  s  son. 

“  1  trembled,  I  gnashed  my  teeth  with 
rage  and  misery,  to  think  that  she,  my  high 
and  beautiful  lady,  could  do  this  thing  ! 

“  He  was  trying  to  comfort  her  ;  with 
one  arm  he  steadied  her  trembling 
shoulders,  and  with  the  other  hand  he 
stroked  her  head. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  Yes.  It  is  too  true.  I  saw  them 
ride  up  the  valley  ;  but,  loved  one,  you 
must  carry  a  fair  face,  be  calm  with  them, 
do  not  arouse  their  suspicions.  In  a  few 
days,  my  lovely,  my  gracious  one,  our 
plans  will  be  complete,  and  we  go  away 
together  !  ’ 

“‘Together!  Ah,  Emanualo,’ and  she 
sighed,  and  leaned  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  twined  her  arms  about  him  ; 
and  he  strained  her  passionately  to  his 
heart. 

“Then  what  torrents  of  loving  words 
he  poured  forth  to  her,  and  his  voice  was 
like  music,  and  they  forgot  the  hour,  and 
I  forgot  it  too.  I  had  time  enough  in 
which  to  note  what  a  fair  and  handsome 


youth  he  was,  different  indeed  to  the 
limping  man  she  was  about  to  marry,  and 
to  my  own  swarthy  roughness. 

“  But  acknowledging  these  truths  to 
myself  did  not  make  my  black  anger  any 
the  less. 

“  ‘  Emanualo,  listen.  If  they  should 
force  me  to  marry  him  this  very  night— or 
to-morrow — or  before  I  see  you  again.’ 

“‘Then  I  will  make  my  way  to  you, 
and  I  will  kill  him.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  no,  no  !  It  must  not  come  to 
that.  We  must  arrange  now,  how, 
when,  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
parted.’ 

“  ‘  Becalm,  my  heart,  my  pearl  !  You 
know  of  my  cousin  in  Corsica  ?  I  am 
waiting  the  sign  from  him,  brought  over 
by  a  boatman,  who,  indeed  should  be  here 
now.  The  moment  we  have  it  we  can 
go  to  the  coast  in  safety  and  embark,  and 
fly  away  to  liberty  and  joy.’ 

“  ‘  Emanualo,  my  heart’s  beloved  !  I 
feel  a  heavy,  dreadful  fear.  Don’t  let  me 
leave  you  now  !  Take  me  with  you. 
Give  me  to  your  mother  at  the  mill,  she 
will  hide  and  save  me.  Ah  !  I  see  death—] 
I  see  nothing  but  horrors  if  I  return  to  the 
casa  now  they  are  there.’ 

“  I  gave  him  no  time  to  answer  her. 
A  storm  of  rage  overpowered  me,  and  I 
felt,  if  she  must  throw  herself  away  upon  a 
low-born  man,  why  not  upon  me ,  and  I  did 
an  evil  thing  :  I  stepped  forward  as 
though  I  had  just  reached  the  place,  and 
I  said, 

“  1  Lady  Giulia.  The  signori  await  you.’ 

“  She  turned  from  his  breast  without 
leaving  him,  and  sweetly  and  faintly  she 
said, 

“  ‘  I  will  come  with  you.  We  can  trust 
this  good  Bartholomy.  Emanualo,  what 
is  the  signal  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  mill  will  stop  on  the  day  it  arrives .’ 

“  She  would  have  embraced  him  again, 
but  I  took  her  roughly  away  ;  and,  when 
I  turned  to  look  back  in  triumph  and 
hatred  at  the  young  man,  I  saw  him 
lying  there  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

“  I  gave  her  up,  without  a  word  of 
where  or  how  I  had  found  her  ;  but  all 
night  long,  fierce  anger  and  mad  jealousy 
burned  within  me,  and  in  the  morning  I 
was  sick  and  feeble,  and  prepared  for  ill 
deeds.  But  I  did  not  expect  them  in  the 
way  they  came. 

“  She  was  at  the  gate  as  usual. 

“‘Let  me  out!  For  the  love  of  the 
Holy  Saints  !  Let  me  go  !  ’ 

“  ‘  I  dare  not - ’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  You  do  not  know  what  is  hapr  j 
pening  within.  In  three  days  the  pfiest  > 
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comes  to  marry  me  to  my  cousin.  They 
are  hurting-  me  !  They  are  making  me 
mad  !  You  have  always  been  kind  to  me. 
Let  me  go  !  ’ 

“  ‘  And  you  will  return  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  she  answered,  faintly. 

“  ‘  Swear  it.  By  our  Sainted  Lady  !  ’ 

“  ‘  I,  I - No — I  cannot,’  and  she  shud¬ 

dered. 

“  ‘Then  I  will  not  let  you  pass.’ 

“  She  groaned  and  turned  away,  and  I 
laughed  in  cruel  triumph.  Truly  I  was 
being  avenged. 

“  ‘Tell  me  whom  she  meets  when  she 

goes  roving - Dog,  tell  me  with  whom 

you  found  her  last  night  ?  ’ 

“  I  shrieked.  It  was  her  uncle.  In  the 
gloaming  I.  thought  it  was  the  devil,  and 
my  knees  trembled. 

“  ‘  How  should  I  know  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  will  not  tell  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  know,’  I  said,  more  boldly. 

“  ‘  It  does  not  matter.  I  already  know. 

I  will  let  her  out — find  them  together,  and 
kill  them  both  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  don’t  do  that !  In  a  day  or  two, 
the  day  the  mill  stops,  you  will  find  him 
down  the  stream,  where  the  little  boat  is 
moored.  Kill  him  then  !  ’ 

“  He  laughed  mockingly. 

“  ‘  Poor  fool.  You  have  betrayed  your¬ 
self.  So  it  is  the  miller’s  son.  And  she 
prefers  a  peasant  with  straight  legs  to 
an  aristocrat  with  crooked  ones,  and  I 
thought  she  was  a  saint.’  And  he  said 
many  coarse  things,  and  I  wonder  I  did 
not  kill  him  then. 

“The  day  after  she  came  again,  beseech¬ 
ing  me,  humbly  and  sweetly.  I  repeated 
some  of  the  things  her  uncle  had  said. 
She  raised  her  head  with  anger  in  her 
eyes,  and  said  sternly,  as  she  turned 
away — 

“  ‘  Where  nobles  lead,  peasants  follow.’ 
Alas  !  I  had  gone  too  far. 

“  The  next  day  the  mill  stopped ,  and  as  the 
water  was  flowing  madly  and  swiftly  down 
—plenty  of  it — the  wheels  must  have  been 
fastened  up.  It  was  the  Signal. 

“  In  the  morning  I  saw  her  come,  look 
across,  and  then  turn  sadly  away  ;  for  my 
bridge  and  my  gate  stood  between  freedom 
and  her.  According  to  orders  I  did  not 
understand,  later  on  in  the  day,  when  she 
came  again,  I  opened  wide  the  gate,  and 
said  submissively,  ‘  You  may  go.’ 

“The  blood  rushed  into  her  face;  she 
looked  disdainfully  at  me,  did  not  speak 
a  word,  but  went  forth  without  hesitation, 
and  with  never  a  backward  look. 

“  I  followed  her. 

“It  was  springtime.  All  the  valley  was 


clothed  in  a  young  fresh  greenness.  The 
leaves  of  the  vines  were  bursting  in  lovely 
clusters  from  the  black  gnarled  roots, 
little  flowers  looked  out  with  starry  eyes, 
violets  and  wild  mignonette  filled  the  air 
with  perfume.  The  grass  was  short  and 
soft;  the  olives,  moved  by  the  breeze,  lost 
their  sad  look  and  gleamed  like  silver  ; 
and  white  and  rosy  clouds  chased  each 
other  quickly  over  the  sky.  I’ve  never 
seen  the  world  look  like  that  since. 

“She  went  slowly  at  first.  When  she 
had  gained  a  higher  terrace  among  the 
trees  she  hastened  her  footsteps.  I 
followed  close. 

“  Once  she  stopped  suddenly,  her  head 
uplifted,  her  face  all  aglow,  to  listen  to 
the  new  song  of  a  young  bird.  I  thought 
she  would  have  seen  me  then. 

“As  she  neared  the  ford  she  sighed 
happily,  pushed  her  hair  back,  and 
scrutinised  the  landscape — up  and  down, 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  all  around. 

“Then  she  descended  towards  the  ! 
gorge ,  gained  the  edge,  and  ran  down  the 
few  steps,  which  brought  her  to  the  water 
side. 

“  A  boat  was  there  ;  a  man  was  sitting 
in  the  prow.  Without  a  word  she  got 
into  it,  sat  down  opposite  him,  took  his 
hand  in  hers. 

“Then  a  horrible  thing  occurred. 

“He  fell  forward  on  to  her  lap,  and 
her  ringing,  agonised,  awful  scream 
echoed  along  through  the  valley,  and 
round  and  round  the  hills. 

‘  ‘  He  was  dead  with  a  knife  in  his  heart ! 
She  did  not  cry  out  again  ;  she  felt  for 
signs  of  life,  kissed  him  very  gently, 
placed  his  head  upon  the  thwart,  and 
smoothed  his  hair.  Then  with  a  shiver¬ 
ing  sob  she  took  out  .  the  knife,  and 
looked  at  it  sadly. 

“After  a  moment  she  cut  the  rope 
which  fastened  the  boat,  pushed  it  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  settled 
herself  down  beside  him,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  sky.  Then  she  plunged 
the  knife  deep  and  hard  into  her  own  breast. 

“The  current  bore  them  quickly  away. . 

“  I  could  not  move,  for  terror  and  dis¬ 
tress  overwhelmed  me.  A  heavy  hand 
clutched  mine.  It  was  the  uncle. 

“‘This  is  your  work!’”  he  cried 
hoarsely. 

“  I  laughed  loudly. 

“  ‘You  have  murdered  them  both,  and 
shall  go  to  prison.’ 

“‘If  I  go  you  go  too,’  I  replied 
instantly.  And  then  I  sprang  upon  him* 
and  shook  and  struck  him  ;  for  I  waf 
strong  and  mad  with  anger  and  sorrow#. 
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and  I  think  I  stabbed  him  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  the  end.  I  was  bad  in  my  head  for 
long,  long  afterwards  :  and  when  I  was 
at  last  myself,  I  thought  I  must  have 
dreamed  it  all.  For  I  found  life  just  the 
same,  the  country,  the  town — everything. 
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“Then  she  goes  to  meet  her  lover. 
They  are  over  there  now,  beneath  the 
big  olives.  Presently  she  will  return 
and  say - 

“  ‘  I  am  happy  ;  I  forgive  you.’  ” 

This  was  all  he  told  me.  Since  that 


“THEN  I  SPRANG  UPON  HIM,  AND  SHOOK  AND  STRUCK  HIM.” 


And  you  see — La  signorina  comes  every 
day  and  smiles  at  me,  and  says, 

“  ‘  Never  leave  the  gate.’  And  I 
reply - 

“  ‘  /  have  never  left  the  gate .’  Then  she 
says  again - 

‘  ‘  Never  leave  the  gate.  Let  me  out.’ 
And  I  say - 

“  ‘  /  will  never  leave  the  gate.  I  will  let 

you  out' 


day  he  has  repeated  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  often  to  me,  and  in  much  the 
same  words.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  tell  it  to  another.  I  listen  humbly, 
and  as  I  walk  from  him  the  stream  seems 
to  know  and  to  remember  many  things 
about  it,  and  its  murmuring  voice  tells 
me  many  a  fresh  detail,  concerning  the 
story  of  those  hapless  lovers. 


A  POST-OFFICE  WARRIOR. 
A  STUDY  IN  NAVAL  HISTORY. 
By  ARTHUR  H.  NORWAY. 


THERE  are  probably  very  few  persons 
who  will  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  Post-Office  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known.  At  least,  as  much 
public  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it  as 
any  official  can  desire.  Its  postmen  are 
almost  universally  popular  ;  its  mail-cart 
drivers  in  country  places  are  the  subject 
of  oft-repeated  stories  of  duty  performed 
under  difficulty  and  risk;  its  central  office 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  London.  Every  one 
has  heard  from  childhood  upwards  of  its 
mail  coaches,  and  knows  how  they  sped 
from  London  in  all  directions  through  the 
country,  carrying  travellers  for  every  part 
of  the  world.  Scarcely  one  incident 
which  those  travellers  can  have  en¬ 
countered  has  not  been  depicted  countless 
times  with  pen  and  pencil.  We  know 
exactly  how  they  looked  when  they  took 
their  seats  muffled  in  their  shawls,  and 
the  coachman  clambered  up  to  his  box 
and  grasped  the  reins,  while  the  guard 
swung  himself  up  behind  and  blew  a 
merry  blast  upon  his  horn,  as  the  heavy 
old  vehicle  lurched  out  from  the  yard  and 
entered  on  its  distant  journey. 

Who  cannot  picture  the  scene  and 
follow  the  travellers  on  their  way  through 
the  country  roads  down  to  Falmouth 
itself,  and  even  into  the  homely  inn  which 
welcomed  them  with  comforts  doubly 
prized  because  so  soon  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  cramped  ship’s  cabin  and  the 
dangers  and  discomforts  of  an  ocean 
voyage  in  time  of  war? 

We  know  it  all  ;  perhaps  are  even  weary 
of  the  subject.  But  what  most  of  us  do  not 
know  is  how  the  travellers  fared  thence¬ 
forth  ;  what  manner  of  ship  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  how  manned  ;  by  what 
sort  of  men  the  mails  were  conveyed  to 
NeAV  York  or  Barbadoes,  and  with  what 
degree  of  security  from  the  privateers 


which  swarmed  out  from  every  sea-port 
in  France,  and  often  from  every  one  in 
Spain  and  Holland  also.  Why  did 
travellers  in  the  days  when  Napoleon  was 
ravaging  the  Continent  make  for  Falmouth 
as  their  port  of  departure  for  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  what  gave  that  small 
Cornish  town  an  importance  which  it  has 
now  lost,  and  which  its  superb  harbour 
alone  could  not  have  given  it  in  those 
days  of  slow  and  difficult  communication  ? 

It  was  because  at  Falmouth  the  Post- 
Office  maintained  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels 
for  the  carriage  of  mails  and  passengers 
—  in  fact,  a  navy. 

When  the  Post-Office  fleet  is  spoken  of 
as  a  navy  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
a  packet  captain  was  at  liberty  to  cruise 
in  search  of  the  enemy.  His  duty  was 
merely  to  save  the  mails,  and  if  he  could 
effect  this  object  by  flighty  he  was  under 
the  strictest  orders  to  flee.  He  was  not 
to  expose  the  mails  to  the  risks  of  action 
unless  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 

Now  this  standing  order,  of  course, 
limited  the  occasions  on  which  the  packet 
officers  could  indulge  their  natural  desire 
for  a  tussle  with  the  enemy.  But  its 
effect  went  deeper  still.  In  every  fight 
which  begins  with  a  chase  there  is  one 
spirit  with  the  pursuers  and  one  with 
the  pursued.  Not  the  bravest  men  who 
ever  lived  can  maintain  the  same  exhilar¬ 
ation  when  fleeing  from  their  foe  as 
when  straining  every  nerve  to  come  up 
with  him.  Neither  officers  nor  men  in 
those  or  in  any  other  days  loved  to  see  the 
British  flag  retreating  ;  and  the  consider- 
tion  that  in  fleeing  they  wrere  performing 
their  plain  duty,  though  it  may  have 
mitigated  the  sting,  could  not  raise  their 
spirits  to  the  wild  pitch  at  which  our  men 
loved  to  overhaul  their  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  this,  many  deeds  of 
wild  daring  were  performed  by  the  FaL 
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mouth  captains  ;  and  many  of  them  took 
their  ships  into  action  with  a  cool  bravery 
and  a  readiness  of  resource  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  service.  Among 
them  all  the  best  known  was  Captain 
John  Bull,  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  built  in 
1802.  In  March,  1804,  she  sailed  from 
Falmouth  for  the  Leeward  Islands.  The 
voyage  passed  without  incident  until  the 
morning  of  April  25th,  when,  the  packet 
being  then  about  twenty-five  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Barbadoes,  a  schooner  was 
observed  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and 
was  soon  perceived  to  alter  her  course  with 


the  evident  design  of  bearing  down  upon 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Captain  Bull 
altered  his  own  course  and  made  sail  ; 
but  the  wind  was  light,  and  the  schooner 
had  the  advantage  in  sailing. 

As  soon  as  he  recognised  this  Captain 
Bull  set  his  men  to  rig  up  the  boarding  net¬ 
tings  ;  cutlasses,  pikes,  and  pistols  were 
served  out  ;  the  men  had  their  dinner,  and 
all  was  ready  for  the  enemy  when,  at 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  she  came 
within  range  and  opened  fire. 

Both  vessels  then  and  throughout  the 
action  were  running  before  the  wind.  The 
privateer  had  the  advantage  in  guns, 
having  five  on  a  side  against  three  which 
the  packet  carried,  and  her  crew  out¬ 
numbered  those  of  the  Cornish  vessel  in 


more  than  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
This  great  preponderance  in  men  enabled 
her  to  fill  her  tops  with  riflemen,  who 
harassed  the  crew  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  perpetually,  while  they,  having 
only  sufficient  men  to  work  the  ship  and 
fight  their  guns,  could  make  scarcely  any 
effective  reply. 

After  the  engagement  had  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half  two  of  the  packetsmen  had 
been  killed,  two  seriously  wounded,  and 
Captain  Bull  himself  had  been  badly  hurt 
by  a  rifle  ball  in  the  face.  The  rigging  of 
the  ship  was  almost  cut  to  pieces  :  it  was 
impossible  to  handle  her  any  longer.  The 

enemy  sheered 
up  alongside,  cast 
out  her  grap¬ 
pling  irons,  and 
was  in  the  act 
of  throwing  her 
boarders  in  great 
numbers  on  the 
packet’s  deck, 
when  Captain 
Bull  cast  the 
mails  overboard 
and  hauled  down 
his  flag. 

The  privateer 
was  the  Ghieral 
Erneuf,  out  of 
Guadeloupe  —  a 
very  well-known 
vessel  in  the 
West  Indies,  and 
one  which  com¬ 
mitted  great 
havoc  among  our 
commerce. 

Captain  Bull 
was  soon  liber¬ 
ated,  and  with 
the  least  delay  possible  another  Duke 
of  Marlborough  Mr  as  built.  This  new  packet 
was  larger  than  the  former  one,  being  of 
about  220  tons,  and  was  armed  with  three 
or  four  brass  guns,  in  addition  to  the 
six  1 2-pounder  carronades  which  had  by 
this  time  replaced  the  long  6-pounders 
hitherto  constituting  the  official  arma¬ 
ment. 

On  May  28th,  1807,  the  new  packet, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  James,  the 
master — Captain  Bull  not  being  on  board 
—  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbadoes, 
when  a  schooner  was  sighted  running 
before  the  wind,  a  few  miles  to  the  south¬ 
ward. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  privateer 
came  up  astern  and  fired  the  first  shot 
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which  was  returned  with  a  broadside,  and 
a  very  sharp  cannonade  ensued,  but  with¬ 
out  causing-  any  great  damage  to  either 
vessel.  On  seeing  this  the  privateersmen 
became  impatient,  and  at  11  p.m.,  Mr. 
James  perceived  that  they  were  forming  a 
boarding  party.  The  moment  was  favour¬ 
able  for  such  an  assault.  The  vessels  were 
fast  nearing  each  other.  The  boarders 
were  gathered  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
sweep  the  little  crew  of  Cornishmen  into 
the  sea;  and  Mr.  James  saw  with  alarm  that 
for  the  moment  he  could  not  bring  a  single 
gun  to  bear.  The  Frenchmen  were  already 
clambering  upon  the  bulwarks  of  their 
ship,  balancing  themselves  in  the  act  of 
springing.  In  another  moment  the  whole 
party  would  have  leapt  down  upon  the 
decks  of  the  packet,  when  Mr.  James, 
seizing  the  helm,  jammed  it  hard-a-port, 
and  laid  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  right 
across  the  bows  of  her  enemy. 

By  this  bold  manoeuvre  the  tables  were 
turned.  The  packet  had  brought  her  whole 
broadside  to  bear  ;  and  in  the  group  of 
boarders  the  gunners  had  a  mark  they 
could  scarcely  miss.  A  shower  of  round 
and  grape-shot  rattled  along  the  schooner’s 
decks  and  did  enormous  execution,  killing 
and  wounding  a  great  number  of  men. 
The  Frenchmen  rallied  with  great  bravery, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  a  second  board¬ 
ing  party  leaped  into  the  nettings  of 
the  packet.  Not  one  managed  to  sur¬ 
mount  them ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  privateer  dropped  away  from  the 
quarters  of  her  antagonist,  and  was  seen 
to  heave  to,  presumably  to  repair  damages. 

At  midnight  she  made  sail  once  more  ; 
but  did  not  come  within  range  until  8  a.m., 
when  she  adopted  the  more  prudent  course 
of  attempting  to  cripple  her  foe  at  long 
bowls  before  closing  with  her.  But  this 
game  also  the  packets  men  were  capable 
of  playing  with  success  ;  and  after  this 
second  action  had  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half  the  schooner  hove  to,  while  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  pursued  her  way. 

On  November  18th,  1808,  Captain  Bull 
being  in  command,  and  the  packet  being- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madeira,  she  was 
1  encountered  by  the  French  privateer  La 
Josephine ,  a  powerful  vessel  carrying  four¬ 
teen  24-pounders  and  sixty-eight  men. 
Before  such  a  force  Captain  Bull  could  do 
little  more  than  run,  and  for  an  hour  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  under  all  the  sail  she 
[  could  bear,  ran  before  the  wind,  enduring 
continually  the  fire  of  her  enemy’s  heavy 
'  guns.  During  this  time  the  packet  suffered 
'  greatly  ;  and  the  Frenchmen,  knowing 


that  their  heavy  ordnance  must  give  them 
the  victory,  pounded  her  from  a  distance 
in  comparative  security.  At  last  they  ran 
down  and  closed,  thinking  to  make  an  end 
of  the  fight  ;  but,  mauled  as  they  had 
been,  the  spirit  of  the  Cornishmen  was  not 
broken.  They  held  their  foe  at  bay  for 
twenty  minutes  yet ;  and  it  was  only  when 
his  ship  became  unmanageable,  and  there 
was  no  longer  the  slightest  chance  of 
saving  her,  that  Captain  Bull  caused  the 
mails  to  be  sunk,  and  hauled  his  colours 
down. 

The  captain  of  the  privateer  permitted 
Captain  Bull  to  ransom  his  ship,  and  to 
return  in  her  to  England  with  all  his  crew. 

On  July  28th,  1810,  the  packet  was  on 
her  homeward  journey  from  Lisbon,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  James— who  had 
defended  her  so  bravely  three  years  be¬ 
fore — when  she  encountered  a  French  brig 
privateer,  carrying  eight  guns  on  each 
side,  in  addition  to  one  on  the  forecastle, 
with  a  very  large  complement  of  men. 
The  privateer  bore  down  and  engaged  the 
packet  at  close  quarters  ;  so  close  indeed 
that  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  having  fired  his 
musket  at  Mr.  James,  and  missed  him, 
threw  the  weapon  at  him. 

The  two  ships  continued  locked  in  a 
deadly  grapple  for  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  French¬ 
men  made  several  attempts  to  board,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss  on  each  occasion  ; 
and  at  last  a  well-directed  shot  brought 
down  the  enemy’s  foretopmast. 

This  ended  the  action,  and  the  privateer 
sheered  off,  not  too  soon — for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  had  several  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold,  and  would  probably  have 
been  sunk  if  the  action  had  lasted  much 
longer.  Three  of  her  crew  were  wounded, 
but  fortunately  none  were  killed. 

It  has  happened  rarely  that  a  sea-fight 
has  occurred  in  full  view  of  any  one  of 
our  ports,  and  it  must  have  been  still 
more  rarely  that  either  of  the  contending 
vessels  has  been  known  and  recognised  by 
the  spectators  on  shore.  This  exceptional 
fortune  lay  with  Captain  Bull,  for  when 
he  fought  his  next  action  he  was  in  sight 
of  his  own  home. 

It  was  on  October  1st,  in  the  same 
year,  1810  ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
once  more  returning  from  Lisbon,  and  was 
approaching  the  coast  of  Cornwall  on  a 
thick,  hazy  morning,  when  she  sighted  a 
strange  schooner,  but  almost  at  once  lost 
her  again  in  the  mist.  At  9  A.M.  the 
packet  was  within  three  leagues  of  the 
Lizard,  and  Pendennis  Castle,  which 
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crowns  the  entrance  to  Falmouth  Harbour, 
was  in  sight,  when  the  strange  vessel 
reappeared  suddenly,  standing  towards 
the  packet  under  a  press  of  sail. 

Captain  Bull  made  the  private  signal, 
but  it  remained  unanswered  ;  and  though 
the  English  coast  was  so  close  that  it 
appeared  the  height  of  audacity  for  an 
enemy  to  venture  an  attack,  he  judged  it 
prudent  to  order  his  ship  to  be  cleared  for 
action. 

His  orders  were  obeyed  with  alacrity  ; 
and  Captain  Bull,  having  seen  the  board¬ 
ing  nettings  triced  up,  the  mail  brought 
on  deck  and  shotted,  so  that  it  could  be 


vessels  neared  each  other  slowly,  and  in 
silence.  There  was  a  period  of  waiting. 
The  schooner  had  hoisted  no  colours,  and 
her  nationality  was  still  uncertain,  when 
Mr.  James,  perhaps  losing  patience,  fired 
a  musket  at  her,  whereon  she  ran  up  the 
French  ensign,  with  a  bloody  flag,  in 
token  that  she  would  give  no  quarter. 
This  was  quite  enough  for  Captain  Bull  ; 
and  without  further  loss  of  time  he  poured 
in  a  broadside  of  cannister  and  musket 
balls,  which,  at  the  short  distance 
separating  the  two  vessels,  did  great 
execution. 

This  was  at  io  a.m.,  and  the  engage- 


sunk  at  any  crisis,  and  every  other  pre¬ 
paration  made,  spoke  a  few  encouraging 
words  to  his  crew.  He  was  a  man  of 
brief  and  pithy  speech,  and  he  knew  his 
crew  too  well  to  suppose  that  any  but  the 
plainest  eloquence  was  needed.  There¬ 
fore,  pointing  to  the  shore,  which  was 
then  clearly  visible,  he  simply  said,  “  Now, 
my  lads,  there  is  Pendennis — there  are 
your  homes  ”  ;  and  felt  content,  as  well 
he  might,  that  no  man  on  board  would 
forget  he  was  fighting  under  the  eyes  of 
his  friends  and  in  sight  of  his  own  cottage 
door. 

The  wind  had  almost  dropped,  and  the 
sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the 


ment  at  once  became  general.  At  10.30 
a.m.  the  privateer  ran  down  with  the 
evident  intention  of  boarding  ;  and  as  her 
superior  numbers  made  it  evident  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  repel  the  assault,  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  sink  the  mail.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  this  decision  had  not 
been  delayed  a  few  moments  longer ;  for 
just  as  the  two  ships  were  grazing  each 
other,  and  the  boarding  party  were 
grouped  together  on  the  forecastle  of  the 
French  ship,  a  gun  crammed  with  cannister 
was  fired  into  their  midst ;  and  in  the 
confusion  following  on  the  slaughter,  the 
privateer  fell  away,  and  the  opportunity 
was  lost. 
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The  cannonade  was  then  resumed,  but 
without  much  spirit,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  -the  privateer  got  out  her  sweeps, 
and  placed  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough' s  guns.  It  was  high 
time  for  her  to  be  off ;  for  Lieutenant 
James  Cock,  R.N.,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  signal-post  at  Falmouth,  put  off  from 
land  with  two  boats  full  of  men  as  soon 
as  the  firing  commenced,  and  was  now 
close  at  hand.  The  action  was  over  how¬ 
ever  before  he  came  on  board,  and  he  had 
only  to  congratulate  the  victors.  We 
may  fee  sure  there  was  deep  revelry  in  the 
i  taverns  of  Falmouth  that  night. 

Up  to  this  time  Captain  Bull  and  his 
crew  had  proved  their  quality  only  against 
the  French,  for  whom  it  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  profess  contempt— though 
most  of  our  sailors  knew  them  to  be 
;  gallant  enemies,  and  some  had  learned 
this  to  their  cost.  Perhaps  the  seamen 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  longed  to 
measure  themselves  with  one  of  the 
American  privateers,  which  in  the  next 
;  few  years  gave  our  packets  many  a 
glorious  fight.  But  there  was  a  stranger 
destiny  in  store  for  them,  and  an  an¬ 
tagonist  of  even  more  unquestioned  skill 
and  hardihood — no  less  indeed  than  an 
j  English  sloop-of-war  ! 

Probably  Captain  Bull  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  in  the  strict  dis- 
i  charge  of  his  duty  brought  his  ship  into 
!  action  with  a  far  more  heavily-armed 
British  vessel  and  had  cause  to  plume 
himself  on  the  result.  The  manner  of 
this  strange  occurrence  was  as  follows  :  — 

On  March  12th,  1814,  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough  was  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on 
!  her  passage  to  Lisbon.  At  one  o’clock  in 
||the  afternoon  a  strange  sail  was  seen  from 
the  masthead  ;  and  an  hour  later  she  was 
perceived  to  be  a  brig  lying  to  with  her 
head  to  the  eastward.  At  three  o’clock 
i  this  vessel  hoisted  her  mainsail,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough , 
whereon  Captain  Bull  altered  his  course, 
.and  made  all  sail  to  avoid  an  encounter. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  private 
signal  and  kept  it  hying. 

The  signal  was  not  answered,  and  the 
;  crew  of  the  packet  were  called  to  quarters. 
The  boarding  nettings  were  got  up  and 
stuffed  with  spare  sails,  hammocks,  and 
mattresses  ;  the  topsail  sheets  were  stop¬ 
pered,  and  a  spare  topsail  yard  was  slung 
across  the  stern  for  a  boarding  boom.  At 
four  o’clock  the  brig  hoisted  a  blue  ensign, 
yawed,  and  fired  two  guns  to  leeward. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  hauled  down  the 
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blue  ensign  and  hoisted  another,  which 
Captain  Bull  and  his  officers  could  not 
distinguish  clearly,  but  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  American. 

Thereupon,  since  an  action  appeared  to 
be  inevitable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
private  signal  was  hauled  down,  and  her 
colours  hoisted.  It  was  then  growing 
dark  ;  and  at  6.30  p.m.  Captain  Bull 
made  the  night  private  signal,  consisting 
of  two  blue  lights,  one  on  each  quarter. 
This  signal  also  remained  unanswered, 
though  the  vessels  were  then  so  close 
that  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  making  it 
Captain  Bull  saw  a  match  put  to  a  gun 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  enemy. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  round  shot  from 
the  brig  were  going  over  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Captain  Bull  cut  away  his  boat 
so  as  to  free  the  stern  guns,  and  discharged 
each  of  them  twice.  He  then  hoisted  a 
lantern  at  the  mizzen  peak,  and  waited 
for  the  enemy  to  come  up. 

At  half-past  seven  the  brig  came  up 
abreast  of  the  packet,  and  poured  in  her 
starboard  broadside  with  round  and  grape 
shot  at  half  pistol-shot  distance.  On  this 
the  action  became  general,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  hotly  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
when  the  enemy  bore  down,  and  attempted 
to  board  the  packet  on  the  starboard 
quarter.  On  coming  up,  however,  his 
bow  struck  the  boarding  boom  which 
Captain  Bull’s  foresight  had  provided  for 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sheer  off. 
The  Falmouth  men  improved  this  advan¬ 
tage  by  firing  their  two  brass  guns  and 
several  muskets  right  into  their  enemy; 
and  as  the  two  vessels  were  almost 
grazing  each  other  at  the  time,  they 
doubtless  did,  as  they  supposed,  great 
execution. 

The  stranger  vessel  thereupon  hauled 
off  to  repair  damages,  and  Captain  Bull, 
examining  the  injury  which  his  own  ship 
had  received,  found  that  a  thirty-two 
pound  shot  had  passed  between  wind  and 
water,  that  there  were  already  three  feet 
and  a  half  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  that 
the  leak  was  increasing  fast. 

Then,  if  not  before,  the  weight  of  the 
enemy’s  guns  must  have  been  evident ; 
and  the  risk  of  continuing  the  combat 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  patent  to  all 
on  board.  There  was,  however,  no 
thought  of  surrender.  The  carpenter  was 
sent  below  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  leak, 
the  pumps  were  manned,  and  were  being 
worked  with  a  will,  when,  at  nine  o’clock, 
the  enemy  ran  down  and  renewed  the 
fight  at  close  quarters. 
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In  a  short  time  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  a  mere  wreck.  The  running-  and 
standing  rigging  was  cut  and  torn  in 
every  direction,  the  packet  was  almost 
unmanageable,  and  in  a  half  sinking  state. 
The  lantern,  which  shed  a  scanty  light 
through  the  darkness,  otherwise  broken 
only  by  the  continual  flashing  of  the  guns, 
was  twice  shot  away  ;  but  another  one 
was  ready,  and  for  greater  security  it  was 
lashed  to  the  main  boom.  The  packets- 
men  were  falling  fast  before  the  storm  of 
balls  which  swept  their  decks.  No  less 
than  eleven  of  them  had  been  hit.  One 
had  lost  both  arms,  and  Lieutenant  An- 


was  heard  from  the  Primrose ,  asking 
again,  “What  ship  is  that?”  To  this 
question  Captain  Bull  replied  by  stating 
the  name  and  service  of  his  vessel,  and 
was  requested  to  make  the  private  signal, 
which  he  did.  It  was  answered  at  once  ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  Primrose  thereupon 
asked  Captain  Bull  to  come  on  board 
him.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  and 
angry  interview  which  the  two  com¬ 
manders  held  together,  in  full  view  of  the 
death  and  havoc  wrought  through  a 
mistake  ! 

That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  .much 
shattered  in  this  engagement  is  not  sur- 


drews,  of  the  60th  Regiment,  a  passenger 
on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  was  shot  dead, 
after  showing  great  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  losses  and  the 
manifest  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the 
Cornishmen  were  quite  prepared  to  fight 
it  out ;  and  when,  after  another  fifty 
minutes  of  hard  fighting,  resulting  in  no 
decisive  advantage  to  either  combatant, 
the  enemy  hailed,  asking  “What  ship  is 
that  ?  ”  Captain  Bull  replied  boldly, 
“  His  Majesty’s  brig  Vixen,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  name  of  the  other.  He  must 
have  doubted  his  ears  when  he  heard  the 
answer,  “  His  Majesty’s  brig  Primrose .” 

There  was  a  pause — then  another  hail 


prising.  What  is  really  astonishing  is 
that  she  was  not  blown  out  of  the  water. 
The  Pri?nrose  carried  sixteen  32-pounder 
carronades,  one  12-pounder  carronade  on 
the  forecastle,  and  two  long  6-pounders.' 
Her  crew  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  increased  her  armament,  but  still 
carried  only  twelve  guns,  none  heavier 
than  1 2-pounders,  with  thirty-two  men 
and  boys. 

The  account  of  this  action  given  by 
James  ( Nav .  History,  vol.  vi.,  p.  278,  ed. 

1 S37)  is  not  written  with  the  evident 
desire  to  be  fair,  which  that  historian 
usually  evinced.  The  story,  as  told  by 
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him,  suggests  that  Captain  Bull  was 
solely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  to  blame  ;  but 
as  the  Post  Office  came  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  while  the  Admiralty  itself 
censured  Captain  Phillott,  and  made  no 
complaint  concerning  Captain  Bull,  it 
cannot  be  presumptuous  to  question  the 
accuracy  ot  Mr.  James’s  verdict. 

In  endeavouring  to  forma  right  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  one  naturally  refers 
first  to  the  findings  of  the  Post  Office 
Court  of  Enquiry  which  investigated 
Captain  Bull’s  conduct,  and  of  the  Court- 
martial  before  which  Captain  Phillott  was 
brought. 

The  Post  Office  Court  acquitted  Captain 
Bull  of  all  blame.  “  Naturally  it  did,” 
some  one  may  say  ;  “  that  was  simply  due 
to  esprit  de  corps."  Possibly  it  was.  Let 
us  see  what  the  Court-martial  did.  Naval 
officers  have  rarely  been  accused  of  a 
deficiency  in  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Court-martial  censured  Captain 
Phillott.  It  admonished  him  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  future.  Now,  if  any  one 
claims  that  this  finding  proved  nothing 
more  than  the  superior  fairness  of  the 
Court-martial,  which  did  not  choose  to 
exonerate  its  own  officer  from  his  share 
of  the  blame  resulting  from  a  mutual 
mistake,  the  answer  is  that  the  Court, 
while  censuring  Captain  Phillott,  did  not 
even  mention  Captain  Bull,  nor  adduce 
misconduct  on  his  part  in  palliation  of 
Captain  Phillott’s  carelessness. 

The  Admiralty  was  never  leniently  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  Packet  Service  ;  and 
numberless  cases  had  proved  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  that  department  to  endorse  and 
forward  to  the  Postmaster-General  any 
complaint,  however  trivial,  made  against 
a  packet  by  an  officer  of  the  navy.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  the  finding  of 
the  Court-martial  was  not  even  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Postmaster-General 
until  he  wrote  and  asked  for  it,  when  it 
was  sent  with  a  short  covering  letter, 
which  contained  no  comment  whatsoever. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  action  might  be  made  did  space 
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permit  ;  but  it  would  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion,  which  is  in  fact  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  by  what  has  been  already  said. 
The  persons  chiefly  injured  by  any  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  Captain  Bull  would 
of  course  have  been  his  passengers.  Their 
opinion  of  the  matter  was  expressed  in  an 
address  which  they  presented  to  him,  and 
which  ran  as  follows: — “No  words  we 
can  use  can  sufficiently  convey  to  you  an 
idea  of  our  admiration  of  your  conduct 
and  that  of  your  gallant  crew.  .  .”  That 
these  were  not  empty  words  was  shown 
by  their  presenting  him  with  a  sword  of 
honour,  .  and  dividing  a  large  sum  of 
money  among  the  crew. 

James  remarks  with  some  complacency, 
“  The  damages  received  by  the  Marl¬ 
borough,  as  admitted  by  Captain  Bull  and 
his  officers,  were  of  a  very  serious  nature.” 
No  admission  from  anybody  is  needed  to 
show  that  when  a  vessel  carrying  sixteen 
32-pounders  and  three  other  guns  (James 
does  not  count  the  12-pounder  on  the 
forecastle)  engages  one  armed  with  twelve 
1 2-  and  6-pounders,  the  latter  must  suffer 
very  heavily.  It  is  astonishing,  and  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  Primrose ,  that 
her  heavier  metal  did  not  end  the  action 
at  a  very  early  stage.  James  states, 
almost  as  a  grievance  that,  “  owing  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Marlborough  the  Prim¬ 
rose  found  a  difficulty  in  firing  with  any 
effect.”  Very  probably  she  did  ;  but 
what  is  this  but  an  admission  that 
Captain  Bull  handled  his  ship  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  and  judgment  ?  His  chiefs 
in  the  Post  Office  thought  he  acted  like  a 
good  seaman  and  a  brave  commander. 
This  is  the  fair  conclusion  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  very 
few  packet  actions  which  the  Naval 
Histories  have  noticed  should  be  described 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  an  in¬ 
accurate  judgment. 

This  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough' s  last 
fight.  In  the  following  year  the  long 
peace  began,  and  though  Captain  Bull 
did  many  a  year’s  good  service,  still  his 
warrior  days  were  over. 


Note. — The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  reproduced  by  permission  of  Colonel  M.  V.  Bull,  J.P.,  D.L., 

son  of  the  officer  whose  actions  are  here  described. 
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THE  FIRST  MRS.  BECKETT. 

By  C  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 


I. 

THE  first  Mrs.  Beckett  was  the  relict 
of  a  pork-packer  whose  bones 
reside  under  a  gray  and  white  mausoleum 
at  Cincinnati  ;  and  when  Beckett  first  met 
the  lady  in  North  Carolina  her  name  was 
Dodge. 

Mrs.  Dodge  was  staying  at  the 
Waverley  Hotel  at  Round  Bluff  in  the 
Alleghanies  ;  and  Beckett,  who  made  his 
three  dollars  a  day  by  riding  about  swear¬ 
ing  at  niggers  and  poor  white  trash,  was 
in  the  habit,  when  writing  home  to  his 
people,  of  saying  that  he  was  farming. 

It  was  the  fashionable  dissipation  of 
the  men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  slip  in 
one  night  per  week,  if  possible,  to  the 
Waverley,  and  enjoy  a  good  dinner  and 
a  game  of  pyramids  (locally  called  pool) 
on  a  table  six  feet  by  four.  After  which 
they  would  mount  their  colts  and  lope 
away  at  a  stiff-kneed  Kentucky  trot  down 
some  rough  trail  through  the  woods,  with 
only  the  lightning  bugs  and  the  tree 
frogs  and  the  crickets  for  company. 

In  common  with  his  neighbours  Beckett 
tasted  weekly  civilisation  in  this  shape, 
and  it  probably  saved  him  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic  amongst  Englishmen 
who  go  out  there  to  farm  ;  to  wit,  Bourbon 
County  whisky  to  excess  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  something  which 
chums  with  a  strong  fellow-feeling 
charitably  call  a  gun  accident  By  way  of 
a  wind-up.  The  weekly  decent  dinner 
didn’t  by  any  means  convince  him  that 
life  was  thoroughly  well  worth  living  or 
bring  any  prosperous  idea  of  that  kind  ; 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  opening  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  other  men  around,  now  afflu¬ 
ent,  had  but  a  very  short  time  before 
been  in  worse  plight  than  he,  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  the  United  States  of 
North  America  were  still  full  of  similar 
;  possibilities. 

Beckett  was  still  new  enough  from 
home  to  wear  riding  gaiters  after  the 
English  cut,  still  retained  the  knack  of 
procuring  clothes  that  fitted  him  ;  more¬ 
over,  he  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the 
carriage  of  a  gentleman  in  order  to  assume 
manners  and  customs  more  native  to  his 
new  situation  and  country.  And  so 


amongst  the  crowds  which  filled  that  huge 
luxurious  palace  of  an  hotel — Yankees 
from  the  New  England  states  of  the  north, 
Creoles  from  Florida  and  New  Orleans, 
proud  Southerners  of  century-old  lineage 
and  war-denuded  purse  from  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  not  to  mention  tar-heelers 
from  the  local  mountains — amongst  all 
that  heterogeneous  mob,  Martha  Dodge 
singled  out  this  man  as  more  of  her 
choice  than  any  she  had  yet  met  with 
during  thirty-one  years  of  lifetime,  and 
determined  to  become  Mrs.  Beckett  if 
money  and  shrewdness  could  compass 
that  end. 

The  first  stages  of  an  acquaintanceship 
are  never  hard  to  build  in  any  hotel,  least 
of  all  in  one  of  those  great  holiday  palaces 
which  stud  the  health  and  luxury  resorts  of 
the  States  ;  and  during  the  very  first  even¬ 
ing  on  which  she  cast  eyes  upon  him, 
Martha  Dodge  contrived  to  bring  Beckett 
to  her  side. 

The  usual  impromptu  dance  was  wheel¬ 
ing  over  the  parquet  of  the  salon,  but 
she  knew  most  of  her  deficiencies  well 
enough,  and  refused  when  he  suggested 
a  waltz.  Instead,  she  led  him  into  the 
half  gloom  of  the  stone  piazza  outside, 
where  they  sat  under  a  Norman  arch  of 
new  granite,  and  talked,  and  watched 
the  summer  lightning  which  blinked 
through  the  warm  night  in  front  of  them. 
The  fireflies  sparkled  before  the  black 
of  the  trees  below,  and  the  music  of  the 
band  was  mellowed  by  distance  before  it 
fell  upon  their  ears.  The  cane  rockers 
were  easy'  as  hammocks  ;  conversation 
flowed  glib  and  pleasant.  It  was  after 
one  o’clock  when  Beckett  told  a  passing 
darkey  to  order  round  his  horse. 

“  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to¬ 
morrow  ?  ”  she  asked,  as  they  parted. 

“  Thanks  very  much.  Once  a  week  is 
my  usual  allowance,  but  I  should  have 
run  up  here  to-morrow  even  if  you  hadn’t 
invited  me.  Senora,  buenas  noches .” 

The  great  birthright  of  American  women 
is  in  infinite  adaptability  to  circumstances. 
The  girl  of  the  present  generation  is, 
after  her  manner,  refined  ;  and  even  if 
her  father  runs  a  saw  mill  somewhere 
out  in  the  back  blocks,  and  she  herself 
works  in  a  cigarette  factory,  she  almost 
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SHE  REFUSED  WHEN  HE  SUGGESTED  A  WALIZ. 


invariably  contrives  to  be  good-looking', 
well-spoken,  and  dressed  in  most  exquisite 
taste.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  only  good 
things  which  come  out  of  excessive  and 
universal  education. 

But  the  girl  of  a  decade  or  so  back — 
the  woman,  that  is,  who  numbers  thirty 


years  and  upwards  to-day  may  well  be  in 
different  plight.  Martha  Dodge  was  one 
of  these.  Raised  in  a  town  ot  white 
savages  in  Missouri,  she  had  run  wild 
until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  she  married 
a  labourer.  Even  reading  and  writing 
were  the  acquirements  of  later  years. 
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Not  one  single  luxury  did  she  know  until 
her  husband  discovered  a  method  of  con¬ 
verting  live  pig  into  its  equivalent  in 
cured  pork  in  some  fraction  of  a  second 
quicker  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before, 
thereby  instantly  netting  an  income  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  quarter. 
Up  till  then  she  had  not  even  known  her 
first  diamonds  ;  but  with  the  influx  of 
wealth,  both  her  life  and  Dodge’s  made  a 
turn.  He  took  to  mixed  drinks,  and  in 
the  end  died  of  them  ;  she  cast  about  her 
to  acquire  the  manners  of  a  lady  so  far  as 
that  could  be  done. 

The  result  was  by  no  means  perfection. 
She  retained  a  strong  accent,  many 
domestic  idioms,  and  a  taste  for  jewellery 
at  the  breakfast  table  which  could  never 
be  wholly  eradicated  ;  but  she  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  pleasant  woman,  and  could, 
when  she  chose,  make  herself  a  fascin- 

Iating  companion. 

Beckett  found  out  this  last.  Being 
one  of  those  unfortunates  who  never 
acquire  the  instinct  for  mere  money- 
grubbing,  and  therefore  never  can  come 
to  the  front,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
take  holiday  from  his  more  legitimate 
pursuits  when  requested  to  act  as  Mrs. 
Dodge’s  cavalier.  Consequently  he  took 
her  for  buggy  rides,  and  showed  her 
views  and  scenery  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  escorted  her  on  horseback 
down  narrow  trails  through  the  woods, 
bringing  her  through  giant  timber  where 
their  animals  had  to  climb  like  cats  over 
fallen  trunks,  and  rhododendron  forests 
pink  with  bloom  where  the  sweetness  of 
the  odours  was  almost  overpowering, 
and  into  unkempt  open  glades,  full  of 
orchids  and  honeysuckle,  where  yellow 
and  black  butterflies  with  swallows’  tails 
danced  amongst  the  blaze  of  the  flowers. 

But  he  never  fell  in  love  with  her,  or 
even  so  much  as  thought  of  marriage, 
because  of  a  very  strong  reason  which  he 
kept  to  himself. 

And  so  after  matters  had  been  going 
on  in  this  fashion  for  a  month,  and  no 
signs  of  a  climax  were  apparent,  Mrs. 
Dodge  took  the  initiative  and  pointed  out 
to  Beckett  that  a  half  share  in  $4,000,000 
would  be  a  very  useful  thing  for  him  to 
possess. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  they  were 
sitting  together  as  usual  in  the  cool 
darkness  of  the  piazza.  She  saw  his 
eyes  watching  her  diamonds  as  they 
flashed  back  their  many-coloured  flames 
to  the  brief  glowings  of  the  fireflies. 

“  You  like  diamonds?”  she  asked. 

He  answered  the  tone  of  her  question 
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rather  than  its  wording.  “  I  dislike 
poverty;  loathe  it.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  get  rid  of  it? 
You  know  how  you  can  have  a  just 
elegant  time  if  you  wish.” 

“When?” 

“You  can  begin  right  now.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  said  Beckett, 
“  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  don’t  love 
you  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  guessed  that,  and  figured  out 
how  it  works.  I  reckon  it  won’t  matter.” 

“  And  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
I’m  engaged  to  a  girl  at  home.” 

“  Right  now-?  ” 

“  At  this  very  minute.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  marry  her?” 

“Can’t.  She’s  as  broke  as  I  am. 
That’s  why  I  came  out  here  to  live  this 
dog’s  life.” 

“  Are  you  making  money  at  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  just  exist,  and  that’s  all.” 

“  But  you  expect  to  strike  it  rich,  and 
that’s  why  you’re  waiting  on  ?  ” 

“No,  I’ve  some  constitutional  defect 
which  forbids  even  the  hope  of  it.  I’ve 
no  push.  I  can  never  pray  fioreat  C07?i- 
mercicilis.  No,  I  can  never  marry  that 
girl  at  home,  and  she’ll  do  far  best  if  she 
marries  some  one  else.” 

“  That’s  so.  Then  why  not  try  me  ?  ” 

“And  you’re  willing  to  marry  me, 
knowing  this  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Then  so  be  it,  and  may  God  torture 
me  as  I  deserve  if  I  don’t  make  you  a 
good  husband.” 

Later  in  the  evening  she  said  to  him, 
“Yes,  I  see  how  it  all  is  exactly.  But 
you’re  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  in  my 
life,  and  I  want  you  badly,  and  I’ll  marry 
you  now  you  say  you’ll  have  me.  I 
guess  you’ll  find  I’ll  do  ’most  anything  for 
you.” 

II. 

From  the  Carolinas  to  Cannes  is  a  far 
cry,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  a  wander¬ 
ing  race,  and  there  are  many  who  know 
both  places.  The  Becketts  drifted  to  the 
land  of  the  mistral  after  two  years  of 
married  life,  Madame  by  this  time  having 
dropped  all  her  remaining  crudities  and 
become  a  polished  and  much  courted 
member  of  English  and  French  society. 
Beckett  was  not  so  popular.  He  brooded 
a  good  deal,  which  brooding  troubled 
his  wife,  who  adored  him.  He  said  the 
cause  of  his  thoughtful  fits  was  a 
philosophical  doubt  as  to  whether  society 
was  not  resting  on  a  totally  wrong  basis  ; 
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whether  socialism,  nihilism,  and  anarchy 
had  not  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  them  ; 
land  his  wife  endeavoured  to  believe  him, 
but  did  not  quite  succeed. 

But  at  Cannes  each  of  them  learnt 
something  which  completely  changed 
thdr  former  groove. 


Beckett  had  been  spending  part  of  the 
morning  at  the  Yacht  Club,  conning 
through  The  Herald  and  Galignani ,  and 
indulging  in  desultory  talk.  Thinking  a 
walk  would  be  a  good"  thing  before  lunch, 
he  went  out  on  the  Croisette  heading 
towards  Juan  les  Pins. 
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Where  the  road  begins  to  rise  he  met 
a  woman,  evidently  a  governess,  walking 
with  a  couple  of  children.  The  sight  of 
her  made  him  stop  and  reel. 

“You  here?”  he  gasped. 

“Why  not?  The  world’s  small.  I 
saw  your  arrival  in  the  papers.  You 
didn’t  see  mine  naturally  as  they  an¬ 
nounced  me  by  trade,  not  by  name.” 

“  But  are  you  a  governess  ?  ” 

“Again,  why  not?  I  had  to  earn  my 
living  somehow.  I  had  not  the — shall 
we  say  luck  ? — yes,  the  luck  to  marry 
money.” 

“  My  God  !  Mary,  don’t  taunt  me  with 
that !  ” 

“  Very  well,  I  won’t.  Will  you  do  me 
a  kindness  ?  ” 

He  nodded. 

“  Then  go  away  from  Cannes.  I 
can’t.” 

“Why  are  you  so  cruel?  Do  you 
think  I  haven’t  suffered?  Do  you  believe 
I’d  have  married  anybody  else  whilst  I 
had  a  chance  of - ” 

“Why  talk  of  it?  That  can’t  be 
altered  now.  I  don’t  see  that  I  am  cruel. 
But  let  me  go,  please.  The  children 
must  be  looked  after.” 

“  I  must  see  you  again.” 

“  No.” 

“  I  say  yes.  Mary,  I  swear  to  you  that 
I  won’t  leave  Cannes  till  I  have  explained 
to  you  in  full.” 

“Where’s  the  use  of  it  now?”  she 
asked  wearily. 

“  I  must  justify  myself  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  ;  and  perhaps  I  can  help  you  as 
well.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Beckett.  Although  I 
have  wasted  the  best  years  of  my  life  tied 
to  a  man  who  threw  me  over  when  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  do  so,  I  have  some 
grains  of  pride  left.  When  I  want  help, 
I’ll— I’ll  ask  you  for  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  will  see  you  again.” 

“  Very  well,  if  to-morrow  you  still 
think  you  have  anything  further  to  say, 
you  may  meet  me  up  by  the  canal.  It’s 
my  afternoon  out  then.  It’s  the  cook’s 
to-day.” 

“  Mary,  why  are  you  so  bitter  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  a  governess  has  such  a  sweet 
time  of  it  that  she  can’t  help  occasional 
spasms  of  bitterness.  Till  to-morrow, 
monsieur.  Au  revoir .” 

What  happened  after  that  need  not  be 
told  with  much  amplitude  of  detail. 
Beckett  did  not  leave  Cannes,  nor  show 
any  signs  of  doing  so  ;  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  by  which  he  was  going  to  justify 
himself  for  marrying  American  dollars 
were  apparently  endless,  for  he  and 


Mary  met  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  or 
amongst  the  pines  below  the  observatory, 
almost  daily.  Stormy  scenes  passed 
between  them,  Beckett  always  suggesting 
one  thing,  and  Mary  as  invariably  reject¬ 
ing  it  ;  and  when  he  got  knocked  over 
by  typhoid,  the  English  doctor  said  that 
his  nerves  were  in  such  a  shattered  state 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  would  pull 
through.  He  raved  incessantly,  talking 
the  most  appalling  rubbish  ;  and  his  wife, 
who  insisted  on  being  his  sole  nurse, 
grew  so  haggard  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  she  bore  the  strain.  People  said  it 
showed  how  desperately  fond  they  were 
of  one  another,  and  one  sentimental  old 
maid  surmised  that  in  his  delirium  Beckett 
repeated  the  love  scenes  in  which  he  and 
his  wife  had  once  enacted  at  the  Waverley 
in  North  Carolina.  This  beautiful  and 
poetical  suggestion  was  repeated  to  the 
relict  of  the  Cincinnati  man,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  cheer  her  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

When  it  was  reported  that  Beckett 
was  dying,  a  faded  woman  came  into 
the  hotel  and  demanded  to  see  him.  Mrs. 
Beckett  met  her  at  the  door  of  the  sick 
room,  and  asked  her  name. 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  the  visitor. 
“He  was  engaged  to  me  before  he  left 
England  and  got  stolen  by  you,  and  I 
must,  I  will  see  him  now.” 

“Then  you  love  him  still  ?  ” 

“  Better  than  my  own  soul.” 

“  I  guessed  as  much  from  what  he’s  let 
out.  Go  right  in.  I’ll  stay  here-  at  the 
door.” 

Doctors  have  been  wrong  before,  and 
in  this  instance  they  erred  again.  Beckett 
did  not  die.  On  the  contrary  he  rounded 
the  corner,  and  got  well,  slowly.  But  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  considered 
him  strong  enough  to  learn  that  he  was  a 
widower. 

Mrs.  Beckett’s  death  was  so  sad,  so 
unexplainable.  She  had  fallen  from  a 
sixth-storey  window  and  had  crashed  on 
to  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard  quite  a 
hundred  .feet  below.  It  must  have  been 
through  some  sudden  dizziness  (so  the 
papers  said)  brought  on  by  the  strain  she 
had  undergone  during  her  unceasing  care 
of  her  husband  during  his  illness. 

And  Beckett  tried  to  believe  this.  But 
he  found  a  paper  amongst  his  wife’s  effects 
which  sorely  tried  his  faith.  On  it  was  I 
written  these  words. 

“  ’Say,  you  marry  Mary,  old  fellow.  So 
long.” 

He  burnt  that  paper  and  tried  to  forget 
ever  having  seen  it. 
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GOOD-DAY,  Jingo.  How  you  are 
growing  !  I  couldn’t  put  you  in 
la  rabbit-hutch,  could  I?” 

“In  a  rabbit-hutch?  I  should  think 
not.  Whoever  heard  of  an  elephant  in 
la  rabbit-hutch  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  and  here  in  Regent’s  Park, 
too,  and — don’t  be  angry,  Jingo  ! — you  are 
:  the  elephant  I  saw.” 


“  What  !  me  in  a  rabbit-hutch  !  Well 
I  never !  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha !  How  very 
ridiculous.  Really  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  it  and  ” — ( dropping  his  voice  into  a 
mild  aside ) — -“you  don’t  happen  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  bun  about  you  ?  ” 

“What  do  you  suppose  is  in  this  bag, 
you  old  soldier?  A  pair  of  boots?” 
{Giving  him  a  bun.} 


“‘what!  me  in  a  rabbit-hutch!  how  very  ridiculous.”’ 
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“Thank  you.  In  a  rabbit-hutch  !  Ho  ! 
Ho !  Ho !  That  was  a  currant  bun,  I 
think,  eh  ?” 

“  Yes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can’t 
tell  what  you  are  eating-  ?  ” 


you  know,  you  were  such  a  miserable 
little  creature  they  had  to  oil  your  skin  to 
keep  it  on  your  bones.  It  was  all  crack¬ 
ing  off.  And  you  were  cod-liver-oiled,  and 
flanneled,  and  brandied  as  if  you  had  been 

a  prince.” 


“  Dear  me,  you  don’t 
say  so  !  How  very 
interesting!  Cod-liver- 
•oil,  eh  ?  and  brandy 
you  say  ?  Forgotten 
all  about  it.  Must 
have  been  a  long  time 
ago.” 

“  Why,  how  old  do 
you  think  you  are  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  no  idea.  But 
Mr.  Bartlett,  they  say, 
has  been  here  fortv 
years,  and  I’m  much 
bigger  than  he  is.  I 
should  think  I  must 
be  about  a  thousand.” 

“A  thousand  years 
old  ?  Why  you’re  only 
thirteen  !  You’re  not 
as  old  as  that  little  girl 
there  who  is  waiting  to 
have  a  ride  on  your 
back.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  ! 
How  very  interesting! 
Not  so  old  as  that  little 
girl,  eh  ?  (A  mild  aside.) 
You  don’t  happen,  I 

suppose,  to  have  a - . 

Thank  you,  thank  you. 
Same  as  last  time,  I 
think,  eh  ?  ” 

“  No.  That  was  a 
sponge  cake.  There’s 
really  no  pleasure  in 
giving  you  nice  things 
if  you  don’t  taste 
them.  I  might  just  as 
well  feed  you  on  that 
Food  for  the  Animals, 
twopence  a  bag,  that 
they  sell  here.” 

“  There,  don’t  men¬ 
tion  those  awful  bags  : 
bits  of  last  year’s 
c~(  bread,  with  corners  on 

it  like  granite.  How  can 
you  dxpect  me  to  have  any  palate  when  I 
am  filled  up  every  day  with  stuff  that’s 
only  fit  for  road  metal  ?  It  was  quite 
different  once.  I  could  tell  an  orange 
from  a  sponge  cake  in  a  jiffy,  or  anything 
else,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  in.  But 
you  try  standing  here  with  your  mouth 


“  ‘thank  you,  thank  you.”  ‘ 

“  Well,  they  are  just  a  leetle  small, 
aren’t  they?  Now  when  I  have  six  or 
seven  in  my  mouth  at  once,  I  never  make 
any  mistake.  But  one ,  you  see,  is,  well,  it’s 
only  one  you  know,  and  there’s  not  much 
to  taste  in  one  bun,  is  there?  ” 

“  Tastes  differ,  Jingo,  in  size.  And  do 
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open  half  the  day  as  I  do,  with  people 
throwing  in  chunks  of  Spiers  and  Pond’s 
stale  rubbish,  and  see  what  your  throat 
gets  like.  If  I  put  out  my  trunk  for 
anyt  ,g  the  people  move  off.  They 
think  1  am  going  to  bite  or  do  something. 
So  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hold  my 
trunk  up  and  open  my  mouth  and  then 
they  see  what  I  mean.  But  that’s  no 
reason  why  they  should  throw  so  hard  as 
they  do,  or  take  advantage  of  me  by  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  me  up  with  corks  and  empty 


“  And  was  the  train  killed,  too  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no;  they  picked  up  the  train,  and 
it  went  on  again.  But  Jumbo  didn’t.  And 
how  do  you  like  your  life  here?  Would 
you  rather  be  in  Africa  instead  ?  ” 

“  Where  is  that  ?  ” 

“That’s  the  place  your  father  and 
mother  came  from.  You’re  an  African 
elephant,  you  know.” 

“  How  do  I  know?” 

“  By  the  size  of  your  ears,  of  course. 
Now  you  needn’t  get  angry.  Look  at  the 


bags — is  it  ?  I  can’t  understand  little  boys 
at  all.” 

“I  suppose  you  can’t.  By  the  way, 
do  you  remember  Jumbo  ?  ” 

“I  remember  him  and  that  is  all. 
I  used  to  be  brought  out  here  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  Jumbo  just  to  make  people 
laugh  when  I  walked  underneath  him. 
He  was  killed  trying  to  stop  a  train, 
wasn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Well,  not  exactly  that.  But  he 
wouldn’t  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  train 
and,  after  the  collision,  the  train  rolled 
over  one  side  of  the  embankment  and 
Jumbo  over  the  other.” 


other  elephants’  ears  :  how  small  they  are. 
That’s  because  they  are  Indian  elephants.” 

“  And  what  is  Africa  like  ?  is  it  as  big 
as  the  Zoo,  and  are  there  other  animals 
there  ?  Who  feeds  them  ?  Do  they  carry 
children  about  ?  ” 

“Africa  is  much  bigger  than  the  Zoo, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  other  animals 
there,  and  lots  of  elephants  ;  but  not  in 
cages.  They  all  go  about  as  they  like. 
Nobody  feeds  them — they  help  themselves, 
and  there  are  no  children  to  carry  about. 
They  have  nothing  to  do.” 

“  Help  themselves,  do  they  !  and  got 
nothing  to  do  !  Phew  !  Whereabouts  is 
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Africa  ?  Can  you  see  it  from  here  ?  No  ? 
I  suppose  the  trees  are  in  the  way.  Help 
themselves  !  and  nothing'  to  do  !  Catch 
me  eating  any  of  those  bags  of  hood  for 
the  Animals  there  !  I’d  help  myself  only 
to  sponge  cakes  and  oranges.” 


you  have  had  already  to-day  (so  the  attend¬ 
ant  says)  at  least  two  hundred  pieces  of 
bread  and  bun.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  nothing.  I  can  hold  some¬ 
thing  like  two  thousand  and  walk  home 
straight  afterwards.  Jumbo,  I  am  told, 


“  Oh  !  there 
are  no  sponge 
cakes  and  or¬ 
anges  in  Africa.” 

“No?  Well, 

I  don’t  mind, 
much  !  I’d  eat 
Bath  buns  and  apples.” 

“  But  there  aren’t  any 
Bath  buns  and  apples, 
either.” 

“No?  Well,  common 
currant  buns,  then,  and 
ginger - ” 

“There  aren’t  any  buns 
at  all  in  Africa,  lior  ginger¬ 
bread.” 

“What!  Then  in  the 
name  of  conscience  what 
do  the  elephants  help 
themselves  to  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  leaves  and  grass.” 

“  Leaves  and  grass !  Thank  you.  No 
Africa  for  me,  if  that’s  all  I  can  help 
myself  to.  Leaves  and  grass  indeed  !  ” 

“  I  am  glad  you  know  when  you  are 
well  off.  Liberty,  my  dear  Jingo,  isn’t  all 
beer  and  skittles,  when  lions  and  rhino¬ 
ceroses  are  going  about,  and  the  only  men 
you  see  try  to  kill  you.  Your  life  here  is 
a  safe  one,  and  certainly  not  dreary, 
and  after  all,  carrying  children  up  and 
down  is  not  so  bad  when  you  get  fed 
at  the  end  of  each  trip  with  cakes  and 
fruit.” 

“  Oh,  yes.  It’s  very  well  :  a  trifle 
monotonous  but  not  hard  work.  And  on 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  especially  I  get  as 
much  to  eat  as  I  can  hold.  On  Bank 
Holiday  I  actually  had  to  stop  eating.  I 
refused  a  bun.  You  needn’t  shake  your 
head.  1  did.  (Aside.)  You  don’t  happen, 
I  suppose  ”  — 

“Yes  I  do,  and  this  is  the  last  ;  and, 
reallv,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  Jingo, 


“  HE  HIT  A  BANK  CLERK  IN  THE  EYE  WITH  A 
LUMP  OF  BREAD  AND  JAM.” 

was  never  known  to  be  properly  filled  up, 
except  once.” 

“  When  was  that  ?  ” 

“  The  day  before  he  left  the  Zoo  to  go 
to  America.  He  was  eating  all  day.  The 
people  crowded  round  to  feed  him,  with 
jelly  and  chocolate-drops,  and  all  kinds  of 
things.  The  women  peeled  his  apples  for 
him  and  took  the  pips  out,  and  they 
buttered  his  sponge  cakes.  Oh  !  he  had 
a  gaudy  time,  I  tell  you.  And  at  last  he 
was  stuffed,  as  tight  as  could  be,  and  then 
he  began  to  play  with  the  things  they 
gave  him,  and  got  quarrelsome,  because 
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he  couldn’t  eat  any  more.  He  hit  a  bank- 
clerk  in  the  eye  with  a  lump  of  bread  and 
jam,  and  ran  after  an  old  man  with  a  yard 
of  gingerbread.  And  as  for  the  oranges  ! 
It  was  something  frightful.  He  bombarded 
the  camels  with  them  until  the  drome¬ 
dary  bolted  into  the  Refreshment  Room. 
No  one  could  get  near  him  for  the  apples 
and  bananas  that  were  whizzing  about. 
It  was  like  a  general  action,  with  a  Gatling 
firing  fruit.  Oh,  yes  !  Jumbo  was  pro¬ 
perly  filled  up  that  day.  I  wonder  if  I 
ever  shall  be.” 

“Perhaps  you  may:  who  knows? 
But  you  are  not  a  Jumbo  yet,  though 


I  hope  you  will  be  some  day.  Jumbo 
was  two  feet  higher  than  you  are  and 
weighed  about  a  ton  more.  But  you 
are  only  a  child  yet.  Your  proper  age  to 
live  is  about  a  century  and  a  half.  If  you 
only  keep  alive  you’ll  see  some  strange 
things,  Jingo,  before  you  go  to  the  place 
where  all  good  elephants  go.  There  was 
an  artillery  elephant  the  other  day  fighting 
for  the  Queen  in  Burmah  who  had  fought 
for  George  III.  just  a  hundred  years 
before.  And  he  was  the  finest  elephant 
in  the  army  then— that  was  in  1790.  So 
you  have  plenty  of  time  before  you.” 


MY  AIN  FIRESIDE —By  Thos.  Faed,  R.A. 

From  an  engraving  by  James  Stephenson,  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  Pall  Mall . 


COUNTRY  soliciiors  have  fewer  op¬ 
portunities  than  their  urban  brethren 
of  handling  exceptional  cases.  The  friction 
of  metropolitan  life  develops  numerous 
strange  episodes,  which  are  of  rarer 
occurrence  in  provincial  centres.  Human 
nature  is  no  doubt  the  same  in  country  as 
in  town  ;  but  the  lack  of  a  concentrated 
population,  by  demanding  less  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  reduces  the 
level  of  crime.  Moreover  bucolic  wits  are 
not  so  keen  as  those  sharpened  by  the 
necessities  of  London  life.  Agrarian 
wrong-doers  are  usually  commonplace 
rogues,  who  sin  in  a  crude  fashion  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice.  Crime,  which  in  the 
capital  is  a  fine  art,  is  in  the  country 
commonly  the  result  of  a  childish  out¬ 
burst  of  temper.  These  remarks  apply 
peculiarly  to  the  inhabitants  of  inland 
market  towns,  and  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  their  intervening  pasture-lands. 

Yet  at  times  a  case  not  easily  to  be 
paralleled,  even  in  the  metropolis,  comes 
under  the  notice  of  a  country  solicitor. 
Such  a  one  is  that  of  the  Rainbow 
Camellia,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  unique  in 
the  annals  of  crime.  It  was  simply  a  case 
of  theft,  but  sufficiently  noticeable  for  the 


skilful  way  in  which  it  was  planned  and 
executed.  My  first  intimation  of  the 
affair  came  from  my  wife,  who  one  morn¬ 
ing  entered  the  breakfast-room  with  a 
face  expressive  of  consternation. 

“  Fred,”  said  she,  in  an  awestruck  tone, 
“  do  you  remember  Eliza  Drupp  the 
housemaid  who  left  six  months  ago  ?  ” 
“Was  that  the  red-haired  minx  who 
smashed  our  best  dinner  service,  and  who 
carried  a  bottle  of  diamond  cement  in  her 
pocket  to  mend  breakages?  ” 

“Yes,  she  has  been  arrested.” 

“  I’m  not  surprised.  Whose  dinner 
service  is  it  this  time  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  jest,  Fred.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  poor  girl.  Cook  told  me  all  about  it. 
She  is  so  excited.” 

“  Who  is  excited,  cook  or  Eliza  ?  ” 

“  Cook,  of  course.” 

“  Then  the  dinner  won’t  be  fit  to  eat.  I 
wish  cook  would  gossip  less,  and  attend 
more  to  her  stewing  and  frying.  Give  me 
my  breakfast,  Nell  ;  I  must  be  off  early  this 
morning.  Well,”  I  added,  as  my  wife 
poured  out  the  coffee,  “and  what  has 
Eliza  Drupp  been  stealing  ?  ” 

“  The  rainbow  camellia.” 

‘ '  What,  the  whole  plant  ?  ” 
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“No,  only  a  bud.  She  went  into  the 
Gardens  yesterday  and  picked  it.” 

“Audacious  creature,  she’ll  get  six 
months  for  that.  Old  Bendel  is  on  the 
Bench,  and  as  he  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Eliza  need 
expect  no  mercy.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  possessed  her  to 
do  such  a  thing,”  said  Nell  reflectively  ; 
“  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  George 
Beanfield  gave  information  about  the 
theft.” 

“Who  is  George  Beanfield,  and  why 
shouldn’t  he  give  information  ?  ” 

“  Because  he  kept  company  with  her. 
It  is  a  piece  of  spite  on  his  part  to  punish 
Eliza  for  taking  up  '  with  the  green¬ 
grocer.” 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  your  knowledge 
of  kitchen  gossip,  Nell.  But  you  have  not 
answered  my  question.  Who  is  George 
Beanfield  ?  ” 

“  A  gardener  in  the  service  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  I  suppose  he  will 
be  the  principal  witness  against  poor 
El  iza.  How  can  a  man  be  so  mean  ?  ” 

“A  man  scorned  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
woman  scorned,  my  dear.  Eliza  should 
not  have  ‘  walked  out  ’  with  the  green¬ 
grocer.  By  the  way,  was  George  the 
man  who  used  to  hide  in  the  coal- 
cellar  ?  ” 

“No,  that  was  a  soldier.” 

“Oh,  then  he  was  the  Gargantua  who 
devoured  all  the  cold  meat.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Fred.  Go  to 
your  office  and  if  you  hear  anything  of 
the  case,  tell  me  when  you  come  home. 

I  am  so  sorry  for  poor  Eliza.” 

This  was  very  charitable  on  the  part  of 
Nell.  So  far  as  I  could  remember  Eliza 
Drupp  had  been  a  sore  trial,  and  I  had 
frequently  heard  my  wife  express  a  hope 
that  the  Drupp  sins  would  come  home  to 
the  Drupp  sinner.  Now  that  they  had 
come  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  she 
regretted  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes,  and  pitied  the  recreant  Eliza.  I 
did  not.  It  was  impossible  to  pity  a  girl 
who  had  cost  me  over  twenty  pounds  in 
breakages. 

When  I  reached  my  office,  I  received  a 
message  from  Eliza,  requesting  me  to 
step  round  to  her  cell,  and  discuss  the 
matter.  As  fish  did  not  come  to  my  net 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  me  despise 
even  such  small  fry  as  Eliza,  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  speedily  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  my  former  housemaid. 
She  was  to  be  brought  before  Bendel  that 
very  morning,  so  there  was  no  time  to  be 


lost  in  learning  what  defence  she  proposed 
to  make. 

To  judge  of  the  heinousness  of  Eliza’s 
offence,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Foxton  is  the 
sole  owner  of  the  famous  rainbow 
camellia.  That  unique  plant  had  been 
brought  from  China  many  years  ago  by  a 
vagrant  Foxtonian,  and  was  the  only  one 
in  existence  on  this  side  of  the  world. 
The  Foxton  Society  prided  itself  on  the 
possession  of  this  rarity,  the  more  so  as 
such  possession  excited  the  envy  of  all  rival 
societies.  Of  these  many  had  attempted 
to  beg,  borrow,  buy  or  steal  slips  of  the 
plant  in  order  to  raise  rainbow  camellias 
on  their  own  account  ;  but  hitherto  had 
not  secured  even  a  single  bud.  It  was 
reserved  for  Eliza  to  commit  that  crime. 

The  blossom  was  streaked  with  the 
seven  colours  of  the  rainbow- — hence  its 
name— and  as  a  further  priceless  qualifi¬ 
cation  it  emitted  a  distinct  odour.  Now 
as,  with  this  exception,  a  scented  camellia 
is  absolutely  unknown,  it  was  only  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  Foxton  horticulturists  should 
set  a  high  value  on  their  ownership.  I 
thought  myself  that  their  enthusiasm  was 
exaggerated,  as  the  prosperity  of  Foxton 
did  not  entirely  depend  on  the  possession 
of  that  striped  and  scented  flower  ;  but 
then  I  am  not  a  flower-fancier,  and  cannot 
appreciate  the  passions  of  horticulturists. 
Those  of  Foxton  were  quite  offensive  in 
their  pride.  If  Eliza  Drupp  had  stolen 
the  Crown  jewels  the  theft  would  have 
been  a  mere  venial  transgression,  but 
that  she  should  cull  a  single  bud  of  the 
rainbow  camellia  placed  her  beyond  the 
pale  of  ordinary  sinners. 

Eliza  was  tearful  but  voluble.  She 
had  been  born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells, 
and  talked  with  a  strong  cockney  accent, 
which  became  more  marked  with  increas¬ 
ing  agitation.  How  this  child  of  the 
London  pavement  had  drifted  to  Foxton 
I  do  not  know,  but  she  had  served  as 
housemaid  in  various  houses  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  was  accustomed  when 
out  of  a  situation,  which  happened  fre¬ 
quently  on  account  of  her  destructive 
propensities,  to  visit  her  parents  at 
Hackney.  Her  town  graces  and  brazen 
good  looks — our  cook  said  they  were 
brazen — attracted  many  admiring  swains. 
The  vengeful  George  was  one  of  these, 
but  Eliza  had  jilted  him  in  favour  of  the 
more  opulent  greengrocer.  Nemesis  in 
the  person  of  the  deserted  gardener  was 
now  punishing  her  for  such  perfidy. 

“  ’Ow  ’e’s  treated  me  shaimful,”  said 
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the  tearful  Eliza,  “  jest  ’cause  I  wouldn’t 
taike  ’im  ’e  shows  me  up  loike  this.” 

“  If  you  play  with  fire,  Eliza,  you  burn 
your  fingers  as  a  natural  consequence. 
But  this  is  not  the  point.  Have  you  any 
defence  to  this  charge  ?  ”  _ 

“  I  should  soigh  so,  sir.  ’Tain’t  trew 
es  I  stole  thet  measly  kemmelliar.  Whoy, 
it  was  my  own.” 

“  Come  now,  that’s  nonsense.  The 
Foxton  rainbow  camellia  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  England.” 


“  ’Tain’t  the  only  one  in  the  world 
anyhow,  sir,”  retorted  Eliza  with  some 
heat.  “I  hev  a  rinebow  kemmelliar  et 
’Ackney.  If  you  don’t  bli’ve  me  jest  send 
up  to  my  father  an’  see.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  possess 
a  plant  of  the  same  species  ?  ”  1  asked, 
rather  astonished  at  this  information. 

“  Course  I  do,  sir.  My  brother  ’e’s  a 
steward  ’e  is,  es  goes  to  Chiner  on  the 
Three  Star  Loine,  sir.  ’E  browght  it  to  me 
foweryears  ago  from  furren  parts  ’edid.” 
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“  And  the  flower  you  wore  was  off  your 
own  bush  ?  ” 

“  Yuss.  I  kim  ’ere  yesterdaiy  from 
’Ackney,  an’  ’e  browght  it  with  me  jest 
to  see  if  moine  was  loike  this  ’un  ’ere.” 

“Did  you  wear  it  when  you  entered 
the  Gardens  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  I  ’ed  it  in  a  paiper  beg,  an’ 
when  I  was  in  the  green’ouse  I  takes  it 
hout.  When  I  sawr  it  wure  the  saime,  I 
pins  it  in  moy  dress.  Then  that  bloomin’ 
gonoph  collared  me.  D’ye  see,  sir?  ” 

“  I  see,  but  how  is  it  that  a  blossom  is 
missing  from  the  tree  ?  ” 

“  I  don’no,  sir.  ’Tworn’t  me  as  took  it, 
sir.  You  jist  telergrarf  to  moy  father  at 
’Ackney  ’an  arsk  ’im  to  bring  down  moy 
kemmelliar,  sir.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  that,  but  as  he  cannot  be 
down  in  time  for  the  case  to-day,  I’ll  ask 
for  a  remand,  so  that  I  may  ascertain  the 
truth  of  your  story.” 

“  Thenk  ’ee,  sir.  Em  I  to  staiy  ’ere, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  not.  I  will  be  security  for 
your  bail  myself.” 

“  Thet  is  ’ensome  on  yer,  sir.  An’  if  yer 
sees  thet  there  George  Beanfield,  sir,  jist 
tell  ’im  as  ’ow  I’ll  scretch  ’is  eyes  out  of 
’is  ’ed.” 

There  was  no  necessity  for  me  to 
deliver  this  agreeable  message.  She  did 
so  herself  when  brought  before  the  magis¬ 
trate.  Beanlield  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  situation,  and  to  congratulate  himself 
that  Eliza  was  restrained  from  violence 
by  two  stout  policemen.  As  long  as 
possible  he  remained  modestly  in  the 
background,  and  it  was  with  manifest 
reluctance  that  he  came  forward  when 
called  upon  to  enter  the  witness-box. 
The  lady  in  the  dock  glared  at  him  with 
a  mixture  of  scorn  and  rage,  and  again 
proclaimed  her  determination  to  “  scretch 
'is  eyes  out.”  When  ordered  to  be  silent 
she  relapsed  into  tears  and  said  she  was 
being  “put  upon.”  I  had  heard  her 
make  this  remark  before  when  gently 
corrected  for  breaking  three  plates  in 
succession. 

The  court  was  filled  with  infuriated 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  who 
wished  Eliza  to  be  forthwith  hanged  and 
quartered.  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  my  client  had  not  only  picked  the 
flower  but  had  also  stolen  a  slip  of  the 
plant,  which  she  designed  to  sell  to  a 
rival  society.  Believing  that  Eliza  thus 
intended  to  rob  Foxton  of  the  glory  of 
solely  possessing  the  rainbow  camellia, 
the  horticulturists  thought  no  punishment 


too  severe  for  so  abandoned  a  creature. 
1  applied  for  a  remand,  which  old  Bendel 
(who  was  a  rabid  member  of  the  society) 
was  disposed  to  refuse.  I  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  the 
prisoner  should  be  granted  sufficient  time 
to  communicate  with  her  friends,  and 
prove  herself  innocent  of  the  charge. 
Bendel  did  not  believe  she  had  a  defence, 
and  said  as  much,  but  after  considerable 
argument  I  managed  to  obtain  an  ad¬ 
journment  for  three  days.  .  In  the  matter 
of  bail  I  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  magis¬ 
trate  declined  to  allow  Eliza  to  be  at 
large  until  the  matter  had  been  legally 
threshed  out.  He  was  supported  in  this 
decision  by  his  angered  confreres  who 
had  already  judged  and  condemned 
the  delinquent  housemaid.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  my  application  was 
the  removal  of  Eliza  to  her  former 
captivity. 

When  instructing  the  parental  Drupp 
by  letter  as  to  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  his  daughter,  I  suggested  that,  to 
clear  her  character,  he  should  forthwith 
bring  with  him  to  Foxton  the  Hackney 
camellia.  As  to  the  existence  of  this 
plant  I  had  my  doubts,  expecting  that 
Eliza  had  mistaken  the  variegated 
scentless  camellia  for  the  unique  plant  of 
Foxton.  But  the  bush  brought  by  Drupp 
proved  to  be  of  the  same  genus.  It  was 
streaked  with  seven  colours,  it  was 
scented  and,  as  a  proof  that  Eliza  was 
innocent,  still  bore  the  stem  from  whence 
the  bud,  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from 
the  Foxton  greenhouse,  had  been  reft. 
Her  story  thus  appeared  to  be  true,  but 
I  thought  it  strange  that,  at  such  a 
juncture,  a  blossom  should  also  be 
missing  from  our  local  plant.  The 
coincidence  was  peculiar,  the  inference 
doubtful. 

“Moy  daughter  growed  this  ’ere,” 
explained  Drupp,  who  was  quite  as 
cockney  in  speech  as  Eliza;  “  et  was 
browght  from  Chiner  by  moy  son  Sam, 
es  is  a  stewart  on  the  Mendeloy.  Ses  Lizer 
t’me  t’other  doy  ‘  ’Oi’ll  jest  tike  a  flower 
t’Foxton  an  see  if  thet  kemmeliar  es  th’ 
saime  es  moine.’  Which  she  did  an’  now 
thi’ve  put  ’er  in  quod.  Oi  ’opes,  sir,  es  ’ow 
thi’ll  let  ’er  orf.” 

With  so  clear  a  defence  I  thought  it 
extremely  probable  that  they  would  let 
her  off ;  but  as  old  Bendel  was  on  the 
bench  I  knew  the  fight  would  be  a  tough 
one.  Had  Eliza  worn  the  bud  when  she 
entered  the  Gardens,  her  innocence  would 
have  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 
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Still  as  the  matter  stood  I  had  every  hope 
of  clearing  her  character. 

When  Eliza  was  again  placed  in  the 
dock  the  court  was  even  more  crowded 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  A  rumour 
had  originated  —  I  know  not  how — that  a 
plant  similar  to  that  owned  by  the 
society  would  be  put  in  evidence  by  the 
defence.  As  in  duty  bound  no  horticul¬ 
turist  believed  this  fable.  As  well  say 
there  were  two  Queens  of  England,  as  two 
rainbow  camellias.  The  Foxton  plant 
was  displayed  in  all  its  glory,  and,  lost  in 
admiration,  the  onlookers  exclaimed  that 
there  was  none  like  unto  it.  This  biblical 
exclamation  is  suitable  to  the  scene,  for 
the  plant  might  have  been  thegolden  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — so  abjectly  did  its 
worshippers  grovel  before  it.  The  mere 
sight  of  the  missing  bud  roused  them  to 
wrathful  denunciations  against  its 
ravisher. 

When  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
Eliza  wept  loudly  ;  but  on  the  appearance 
of  George  in  the  witness-box,  she  re¬ 
covered  her  spirits,  and  called  him  names. 
Then  she  again  relapsed  into  tears,  and 
sniffed  provokingly  during  the  subsequent 
proceedings. 

Beanfield  deposed  that  Eliza  was  not 
wearing  the  flower  when  she  entered  the 
Gardens,  but  he  admitted  that  she  carried 
a  paper  bag,  which  he  feebly  conjectured 
to  contain  biscuits.  He  had  exchanged 
no  words  with  her,  as  they  were  not  on 
friendly  terms,  but  declared  that  she  had 
made  a  face  at  him,  and  had  derisively 
put  out  her  tongue.  When  he  saw  her 
again,  the  bud — produced  in  court — was 
fastened  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  He 
at  once  inspected  the  rainbow  camellia, 
and  found  a  blossom  missing,  upon  which 
evidence  he  had  given  Eliza  in  charge  for 
theft. 

Another  gardener  proved  that  no  buds 
were  wanting  when  he  saw  the  plant  half 
an  hour  before  Eliza’s  visit.  He  was 
followed  by  the  President  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  who  stated  that  outside 
China,  to  which  thespecies  was  indigenous, 
there  was  no  rainbow  camellia  in  exist- 
tence.  The  bud  produced  in  court  could 
only  have  been  taken  from  the  Foxton 
greenhouse.  His  assertion  of  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  plant  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  his  fellow  horticulturists. 

Their  jaws  dropped  when  old  Drupp 
brought  forward  Eliza’s  specimen.  At 
first  they  insisted  that  the  petals  were 
painted,  but  when  by  direction  of  old 
Bendel  the  plant  was  handed  round,  and 
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handled,  and  smelt,  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  they  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  genuine  rainbow 
camellia.  The  admission  almost  drew 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  they  mourned 
Ichabod  !  Ichabod  !  The  two  plants 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  magistrate 
appeared  to  closely  resemble  one  another, 
save  that  Eliza’s  was  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
Hackney  plant  had  eight,  buds  while  the 
Foxton  plant  showed  twelve.  As  a 
blossom  had  been  plucked  from  each, 
these  were  respectively  reduced  to  seven 
and  eleven. 

Drupp’s  evidence  in  conjunction  with  the 
production  of  the  plant  turned  the  scale 
in  favour  of  Eliza.  It  was  all  plain 
sailing  when  he  opened  his  mouth.  The 
plant  belonged  to  his  daughter  ;  it  had 
been  brought  from  China  by  her  brother 
the  steward  ;  under  her  care  it  had  grown 
and  flowered  ;  and  she  had  plucked  a  bud 
to  compare  with  the  blooms  of  the  Foxton 
bush.  No  link  was  wanting  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  Bendel  was  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  discharge  her  without  a  stain  on 
her  character.  I  say  reluctantly,  because 
he  could  not  forgive  Eliza  for  owning  a 
duplicate  of  the  Foxton  fetich  and,  taking 
all  the  advantage  he  could,  delivered  a 
smart  lecture  to  its  iniquitous  possessor. 
There  was  no  applause  when  Eliza  left 
the  dock. 

Restored  to  freedom,  she  sought  George 
Beanfield  ;  but  he,  mindful  of  her  threat, 
had  long  since  departed.  He  left  the  town, 
he  even  left  the  country,  for  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  from  the  Continent  was  received 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  which 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  missing 
Foxton  bud.  George  stated  that  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  plant  he  had  accidentally 
knocked  off  a  blossom  and,  fearful  of  a 
reprimand,  had  burnt  it  in  the  greenhouse 
fire.  The  appearance  of  Eliza  with  a 
similar  bud  to  that  destroyed  had  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  hiding  his  delin¬ 
quency,  by  making  her  the  scapegoat. 
He  did  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  how  he 
thought  Eliza  had  become  possessed  of  the 
blossom  when  the  only  one  missing  from 
the  bush  had  been  destroyed  by  himself. 

Thus  was  the  innocence  of  Eliza  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  and,  angered  by  the 
unjust  aspersions  cast  on  her,  she  forth¬ 
with  proceeded  to  turn  the  tables  on  her 
accusers.  The  morning  following  her 
acquittal,  she  appeared  in  my  office  with  a 
wrathful  countenance. 
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“  Now,  sir,”  said  she  viciously,  “  I’m 
agowin’  to  hev  a  action  agin  thim  Gardins 
fur  lockin’  me  up.” 

But  the  action  never  came  off.  The 
society,  knowing  it  had  no  defence,  owned 
that  it  was  in  the  wrong,  and  offered  to 


compromise.  Moreover  they  feared  lest 
Eliza  should  sell  her  plant  to  a  rival 
society,  and  thus  rob  Foxton  of  the  glory 
of  solely  possessing  the  rainbow  camellia. 
After  some  correspondence,  they  agreed  to 
settle  the  action  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
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provided  Eliza  gave  them  her  plant.  This 
she  forthwith  did  and.  having -received  her 
damages,  paid  my  fees,  and  disappeared 
from  Foxton. 

A  month  afterwards  my  wife  again 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Eliza  Drupp. 
As  usual,  the  cook  was  her  informant. 

“  Fred,”  said  she  ;  “  Eliza  Drupp  ?  ” 

“  Well,  what  has  she  been  doing  now  ? 
Stolen  another  camellia  ?  ” 

“  No.  She  has  married  George  Bean- 
field.” 

“  The  fellow  who  gave  evidence  against 
her?  Impossible.” 

“  It  is  true.  Cook  has  this  morning 
received  a  piece  of  the  wedding  cake.” 

“  Well  all  I  can  say  is,  that  Eliza  is  of  a 
most  forgiving  disposition.” 

“  I  have  no  patience  with  her,”  replied 
my  wife.  “  But  I  think  she  is  ashamed 
to  return  to  Foxton.  She  and  George 
have  gone  to  South  America.” 

“  A  very  sensible  step  to  take,”  said  I 
weary  of  the  subject.  “  They  can  set  up 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  trial.  At  all 
events  we  have  heard  the  last  of  Eliza 
Drupp.” 

The  remark  was  premature  for  in  less 
than  twelve  months  I  was  again  discussing 
Eliza,  and  learning  the  reason  of  her 
eccentric  behaviour. 

It  was  on  board  the  Mandelay  that  I 
heard  the  truth  concerning  the  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  of  our  former  housemaid. 

I  was  ordered  to  take  a  sea  voyage  for  the 
benefit  of  my  health,  and  as  Nell  refused 
to  come  on  the  plea  of  being  a  bad  sailor, 
I  was  obliged  to  make  the  journey  alone. 
One  place  was  much  the  same  as  another 
to  me,  provided  the  instructions  of  my 
physician  were  carried  out  ;  so,  taking  the 
first  chance  that  presented  itself,  I  em¬ 
barked  for  China  on  a  Three  Star  Liner. 
The  ship  was  comfortable,  the  passengers 
sociable,  and  the  table  excellent,  so  the 
voyage  promised  to  be  very  pleasant.  As 
a  description  thereof  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  story,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  episode 
which  brought  up  again  the  name  of  Eliza 
Drupp. 

Among  the  stewards  figured  a  red- 
haired  creature,  freckled  and  stumpy. 
He  was  neither  my  table  nor  berth 
attendant,  yet  he  never  failed  when  by 
accident  I  caught  his  eye  to  salute  me 
|  with  a  knowing  grin.  This  mark  of  re¬ 
cognition  led  me  to  examine  him  closely, 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  former 
client  or  servant.  I  could  not  recall  his 
features,  yet  they  seemed  familiar  to  me. 
We  were  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  when  1 
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spoke  to  him.  The  ship  was  rolling 
heavily,  and  on  my  way  to  lie  down  in  my 
cabin,  I  met  with  my  red-polled  friend. 
He  smiled  as  usual,  whereupon  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  me. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  he  with  a  grin,  “  but 
’Lizer  knows  y’  sir.” 

“  ’Lizer  ?  ” 

“  M’  sister,  sir,  ’Lizer  Drupp  es  was.” 

“  Ah,  that  accounts  for  the  familiar 
look  of  your  face.  You  are  her  brother 
Sam.” 

“Yessir.  Shell  I  ’elp  y’  long  t’  y’ 
bunk,  sir?” 

“If  you  please.” 

By  this  unexpected  meeting  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  recurred  to  my 
mind,  and  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
Sam.  It  was  he  who  had  brought  the 
camellia  to  Eliza,  and  I  wished  to  learn 
where  he  procured  it,  and  also  why  his 
sister  had  married  her  enemy.  Sam  was 
not  unlike  my  former  client,  but,  owing 
to  his  vocation,  had  a  less  pronounced 
cockney  accent.  At  times,  however,  the 
Londoner  peeped  out. 

“  How  is  Eliza?  ”  I  asked,  when  safely 
bestowed  in  my  bunk.  “  And  where  is 
Eliza  ?  ” 

“In  Paraguay  with  ’er  ’usband,  sir. 
They’re  es  ’eppy  es  th’  doy  es  long.” 

“That  is  rather  curious,  Drupp,  con¬ 
sidering  her  husband  was  a  witness  in 
that  case  of - ” 

Sam  interrupted  me  at  this  moment  by 
laughing  violently.  I  checked  his  unto¬ 
ward  mirth  with  a  frown,  whereupon  he 
wiped  his  eyes  and  apologised. 

“  ’Scuse  me,  sir,  but  I  ken’t  ’elp  laufin’ 
when  I  thenk  of  thet  ’ere  caise.  Y’  got 
’Lizer  foive  ’un’red,  y’  did,  sir.  She  an’ 
George  ’ave  bowght  a  ranch  in  Paraguay 
an’  are  gitting  on  fine.  Don  Jorge  ’e  is 
now,  sir,  an’  ’Lizer’s  quite  t’  laidy.” 

“  Her  bad  luck  was  the  cause  of  her 
good  luck,”  said  I  epigrammatically  ;  “it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Eliza  that  you 
brought  her  that  rainbow  camellia  from 
China.  ” 

Sam  grinned,  and  again  apologised. 

“  Bless  y’  sir,  I  didn’t  bring  no  camelliar 
fro’  Chiner,  sir.” 

“  Then  how  did  Eliza  become  possessed 
of  the  second  plant  ?  ” 

“George,  sir,  ’e  got  ’er  a  slip  off  t’ 
Foxton  plant.” 

“George!”  repeated  I  in  amazement, 
“  but  he  gave  evidence  against  her.  If 
he  got  her  the  slip  he  must  have  known 
that- - ” 

“  ’Course  ’e  did,  sir.  It  was  all  ploy- 
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’  NO,  SIR,  SAID  HE 


WITH  A 
Y’SIR.’  ’ 


GRIN,  ‘  BUT  I.IZER  KNOWS 


ranged 


ar- 

between  them  so 
as  to  sue  the  society  and 
get  damages  ?  ” 

“  Yessir.  George  nipped 
off  a  bud  an’  burnt  it,  ’e 
did.  Then  Lizer,  wearin’ 
’er  own  comes  out  an’  ’e 
puts  ’er  in  quod.” 

“And  between  the  two 
of  them  they  clear  ^500  ?  ” 
“  Yessir,  an’  then  ’e 
marries ’er.  D’ysee,  sir  ?  ” 


“  I 
must 


Drupp, 
they  are 


and  I 
a  nice 


are, 

gaime 


sir. 

’ad 


say 

pair.” 

“  Thet  th’y 
I’d  a  spilt  their 
I  know’d  it.” 

After  delivering  this 
opinion  Drupp  departed 
and  I  was  left  to  ruminate 
over  his  story.  I  quite 
believed  that  he  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  plot,  but 
was  satisfied  that  had  he 
known  he  would  only  have 
held  his  tongue  if  well 
paid.  It  was  useless  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  one  who  was  of 
the  same  stock  as  Eliza. 


money,  an 


George  ’adn’t 
wanted 


Th’y 


enough 


conspirator  got 
damages 


o-it 


glt 


to 
money 


to 
spliced, 
’Lizer 
es  got  a 
quod 
t’ 


in 


marry  on. 

an’  so  ’it  on  a  plan  to 
she  was  readin’  about  a  cove 
thousan’  poun’s  fur  bein’  put 
when  ’e  was  innercent,  so  she  ses 
George,  ‘  Cawn’t  we  try  the  saime 
on  an’  git  enough  t’  marry  on  ?  ’  An’ 
George,  sir,  ’ad  an  idear — ’e’s  a  long- 
’eaded  chap,  sir — fur  bein’  a  gardiner  to  t’ 
Foxton  Society  ’e  knew  whot  a  lot  th’y 


gaime 


That  artful  girl  knew  her 
family  too  well  to  entrust 
them  with  her  secret,  and, 
less  legal  expenses,  she  and 
her  fellow 
the  whole  of  the 
to  themselves.  Much  as  I  condemned  their 
rascality,  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
cleverness  with  which  they  had  planned 
and  parried  out  their  scheme.  They  had 
deceived  Drupp,  they  had  deceived  the 
society,  they  had  deceived  me.  Their 
comedy  was  extremely  well  acted,  and 
ended  quite  to  their  satisfaction.  There¬ 
fore  I  say  that  country  wits  are  at  times 
equal  to  those  of  townbred  folks,  for 
though  the  idea  was  Eliza’s,  the  concep- 


actin’.  ’Lizer  wrot  ,’ome  an’  told  all 
about  it.” 

“  Then  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it, 
Drupp.  As  I  conducted  the  case  I 
should  hear  the  sequel.  It  may  explain 
why  Eliza  married  Beanfield.” 

“  Thet  it  do,  sir,”  said  Sam  grinning. 
“  It  were  this  waiy,  sir.  ’Lizer  ’ad  no 


thought  of  thet  blessed  camelliar.  So  e' 
steals  a  slip  an’  tells  ’Lizer  to  mek  it 
grow',  an’  to  tell  father  es  I  browght  it 
fro’  Chiner.  She  arsked  me  t’  soy  so, 
an’  not  knowin’  ’er  gaime  I  sid  so.  But  1 
never  knowecl  anythin’  about  it,  sir. 
Then  ’Lizer  meks  it  grow  es  George  ses, 
tho’  t’was  a  long  toime  growin’.  When 
t’  flowers  come,  she  taiks 
one  t’  Foxton  an’  walks 
into  th’  green’ouse  an’ 
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tion  and  execution  of  the  scheme  eman¬ 
ated  from  the  bucolic  brain  of  George. 

I  told  the  whole  story  to  my  wife 
when  I  returned  home,  and  she  was  very 
severe  on  her  former  housemaid.  Natur¬ 
ally  enough  she  could  not  keep  it  to  her¬ 
self,  and  in  a  short  time  the  history  of 
the  deception  soon  became  towntalk.  At 
first  the  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  angered  at  being  so  treated, 
but  as  the  delinquents  were  in  South 
America,  it  was  wisely  concluded  to  let 
the  matter  drop.  They  possessed  both 
rainbow  camellias,  and,  warned  by  the 
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trickery  of  George  and  Eliza,  watched  the 
plants  with  renewed  vigilance.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  else  will  have  the 
chance  of  stealing  a  slip  of  the  Foxton 
fetich,  but  should  a  third  rainbow 
camellia  make  its  appearance  in  the 
market,  old  Bendel  is  quite  resolved  not 
to  be  hoodwinked  a  second  time.  He 
often  regrets  that  he  did  not  give  Eliza 
six  months,  but  is  now  too  late,  for  the 
conspirators  are  now  engaged  in  farming 
at  the  Antipodes.  They  ought  to  rear  a 
rainbow  camellia  if  only  to  remind  them 
of  their  iniquity. 


R.  Morris,  A.R.A. 

'mission  of  Mr.  Algernon  Graves ,  Pall  Mall. 


THE  KNIGHTLY  MIRROR.— By  P. 
From  an  engraving  by  W.  H.  Simmons,  reproduced  by  kind  per 


IF  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  what 
a  burden  of  early  wrongs  is  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  paternity  of  boyhood  !  Re 
garded  in  this  aspect  the  boy  becomes 
the  patriarch  of  a  brood  of  small  woes 


AN  INVOLUNTARY  SAILOR. 

128.  May,  1894. 


which  quarter  themselves  upon  man¬ 
hood,  turning  awry  the  currents  of  after 
life,  and  distempering  the  essences  of 
humanity.  Only  in  this  way  can  I 
account  for  my  prejudice  against  animals, 
a  prejudice  which,  in  the  case  of  horses 
and  dogs,  is  masned  by  a  decent  in¬ 
difference  ;  but,  in  regard  to  monkeys, 
becomes  a  positive  repugnance.  The 
gentle  reader  who  loves  every  living  thing 
on  four  legs,  and  who  has  enjoyed  most 
precious  ecstasies  in  the  monkey- 
-  house  at  the  Zoo,  will  bear  with 
me,  I  hope,  while  I  describe  the 
conditions  under  which  an  early 
intimacy  with  several  beasts,  com¬ 
monly  held  in  high  esteem,  poisoned 
my  mind. 

Beginning  life  as  an  involuntary  sailor, 
on  the  expansive  bosom  of  a  wet  nurse, 
reputably  known  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
I  was  soon-  aware  that  I  had  inherited 
no  aptitude  for  the  nautical  profession. 
Heredity  had  stumbled  for  once,  and, 
looking  reproachfully  at  me,  said  in  a 
voice  which  often  defied  the  storm  through 
a  speaking  trumpet,  “  That  boy’s  a  milk¬ 
sop.”  This  judgment,  which  cost  me  the 
first  bitter  pang  1  can  recall,  was  repeated 
when  I  became  a  landsman,  by  a  relative 
who,  to  my  youthful  fancy,  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  proved  that  I 
was  no  more  at  home  on  a*  "horse  than 
on  the  billow.  When  I  first  set  eyes 
upon  him  he  was  ordering  some  brutal 
familiars  to  twist  a  horse’s  nose  with  a 
cord  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  so  as  to  make 
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the  animal  open  its  mouth,  and  swallow  a 
horrible  compound  called  a  “  ball  ”  which 
was  thrust  down  its  throat  by  a  bare  and 
callous  arm.  I  must  have  turned  white 


at  this  revolting  spectacle,  for  the  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon — a  tall  man,  with  short, 
glossy  hair,  and  trousers  so  tight  that 
they  seemed  to  have  grown  on  his  legs 
like  bark  on  a  tree — exclaimed,  “  Hallo  ! 
That  youngster  wants  air.  Give  him  a 
little  exercise.”  At  this  the  familiars 
grinned,  and  presently  they  brought  out 
of  a  stable  a  gigantic  cart-horse,  perched 
me  on  its  back,  and  told  me  to  walk  the 
brute  up  and  down  the  street.  Off  strode 
the  horse  into  a  crowded  thoroughfare  of 
a  great  provincial  town.  The  scene  re¬ 
turns  like  a  nightmare.  A  wild  rush  of 
vehicles  surged  past  me  on  either  side  ; 
gruff  warnings  to  “  look  alive”  broke  on 
my  stupefied  ear  ;  and— oh,  the  irony  of 
it ! — a  boy  about  my  own  age  looked  out 
of  a  window  at  me  with  envy,  though  I 
would  have  given  all  the  horseflesh  in 


creation  to  change  places  with  him. 
When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  my  steed  turned  of  his  own  accord 
and  carried  me  safely  to  the  stable  again. 
I  was  taken  off  the  saddle  more  dead  than 
alive. 


From  this  incident  dates  an  experience 
which,  for  subtle  refinement  of  cruelty, 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  The 
veterinary  surgeon,  possibly  with  an  idea 
of  training  me  for  the  Turf,  invariably  chose 
Sunday  morning  for  putting  me  through 


an  examination.  I  was  sent  to  the  “  yard  ” 
(as  he  called  his  place  of  business)  with 
inquiries  after  the  health  of  horses  dis- 
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tinguished  by  their  colours,  the  “roan,” 
the  “chestnut”  and  so  forth,  and  as  I 
never  could  tell  one  from  another,  the 
ensuing  questions  as  to  the  precise  con¬ 
dition  of  this  or  that  animal  reduced  me 
to  speechless  misery.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  a  popular  ballad  (still  sung,  I 
believe,  in  private,  with  great  gusto  by 
an  illustrious  statesman)  was  on  every- 
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acutely  painful  even  after  all  these 
years. 

Another  torment  was  caused  by  a. 
dog.  The  veterinary  surgeon  drove  about 
the  country,  visiting  his  patients,  and 
he  delighted  to  take  me  with  him,  mainly, 

I  am  sure,  because  the  dog  which  always 
accompanied  us,  multiplied  himself  to  the 


“naughty  pet  ! 


body’s  tongue.  It  pleased  my  inquisitor 
sometimes  to  make  me  sing  the  refrain 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ran  like 
this  : 

“bound  to  work  all  night, 

Round  to  work  all  day- 

I’ve  bet  my  money  on  the  bob-tailed  nag— 

Somebody’s  bet  on  the  bay.” 

When  I  had  trolled  this  with  as  much 
spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  requiem,  I  was 
asked  to  define  the  “  points  ”  of  a  “  bob¬ 
tailed  nag,”  to  specify  the  tint  of  a 
“bay,”  to  calculate  their  respective  stay- 
lr>g  powers  over  a  three-mile  course,  to 
'  but  no  !  the  remembrance  is  too 


«th  power  as  a  public  nuisance.  The 
agony  I  have  suffered  at  the  hands— I 
should  say  the  paws — of  that  terrier  !  He 
always  began  by  lulling  me  into  a  false 
security.  For  a  mile  or  so  he  would  run 
under  the  gig,  a  picture  of  decorum  and 
obedience.  By  leaning  back  I  could  just 
catch  sight  of  the  tip  of  his  tail.  He 
waited  till  I  had  gone  through  this 
fatigue  duty  many  times,  and  then 
suddenly  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
“  Why  on  earth  can’t  you  keep  an  eye  on 
the  dog  ?  ”  growled  my  companion,,  while 
I  was  making  myself  purple  by  blowing 
a  whistle.  Presently  the  terrier  would 
be  descried  a  little  way  ahead,  blandly 
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waiting  with  an  expression  which  said 
plainly,  “  You  make  yourself  so  ridiculous 
with  that  whistle,  and  all  about  nothing 
at  all,  that  I  am  really  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  you.”  To  which  criticism  was 
always  added  the  exasperating  comment 
of  the  driver  :  “  Why  blow  the  whistle 
when  the  dog  is  on  in  front?”  Then  I 


ployed  to  quell  a  natural  desire  to  kick 
the  little  beast  was  unknown  even  in  the 
most  delicate  negotiations  at  international 
congresses.  The  distinguished  lady 
always  remarked  on  these  occasions, 
“  Naughty  Pet  !  ”  whereupon  the  spaniel, 
which  was  very  fat  and  old,  and  had  a 
rolling  gait,  retired  to  his  lair  to  await  the 


THERE  WAS  A  PRODIGIOUS  RENT. 


would  relapse  into  injured  apathy,  which 
was  precisely  what  the  terrier  wanted. 
This  time  he  vanished  in  the  rear,  and 
when  I  had  driven  a  whole  street  mad 
with  the  whistle,  he  would  disclose  him¬ 
self  in  the  distance,  pretending  to  follow 
another  gig  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
situation,  made  additionally  embarrassing 
by  the  derision  of  the  populace,  was 
regularly  ended  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
calling  the  dog,  who  responded  at  once 
to  his  master’s  voice,  and  came  bounding 
up  with  an  air  of  innocent  surprise  and  a 
reproachful  bark  which  meant,  “Upon 
my  word,  I  can’t  imagine  how  you  people 
manage  to  hide  yourselves  !  ” 

Many  years  later  I  knew  a  distinguished 
lady  who  had  a  spaniel,  and  was  blindly 
partial  to  its  vicious  habits.  It  was  fond 
of  lying  in  wait  under  a  chair  or  a  couch 
when  visitors  came  ;  and  just  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  spruce  diplomatist  or  Member  of 
Parliament  was  making  his  best  bow  to 
the  hostess,  the  spaniel  would  glide  out 
and  catch  him  by  the  calf.  The  etiquette 
tor  callers  in  the  drawing-room  was  to 
pass  this  off  as  a  pleasantry,  as  some¬ 
body  says  in  the  play  ;  though  I  imagine 
that  the  self-restraint  sometimes  em- 


next  comer.  When  the  door  opened,  and 
another  visitor  was  announced,  the  company 
watched  him  with  a  curious  interest,  to 
note  how  he  bore  himself  in  the  ordeal  by 
dog.  It  was  like  a  breathless  moment  in 
a  drama.  “How  d’ye  do?  What  delight¬ 
ful  weather  we  are  hav — ah!”  Just  a 
slight  exclamation,  followed  by  an  instant 
resumption  of  dignified  and  polished 
gravity,  as  if  a  nip  in  the  calf  were  part 
of  the  ceremony  !  I  have  never  admired 
the  stoical  fortitude  of  English  society  so 
much. 

_  ■  II 

This  is  a  digression.  I  come  to  the 
monkey  of  my  early  years.  One  day  the 
gig  took  me  to  a  farm  ;  and  while  the 
veterinary  surgeon  was  feeling  the  pulse, 
or  otherwise  testing  the  wind  and  limb  ol  . 
a  horse,  I  was  beguiled  by  the  stablemen 
into  peeping  through  an  aperture  where, 
they  said,  was  a  nest  of  young  monkeys. 
There  was  certainly  one  cf  these  animals 
at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  ;  and  I  was 
told  that  the  young  ones  were  her  off¬ 
spring,  and  that  the  men  would  hold  her 
while  I  looked  at  the  interesting  family. 

A  glance  showed  me  there  was  no  such 
thing,  and  then  the  real  monkey  was  let 
loose,  and  rushed  at  me  with  appalling 
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swiftness.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
Professor  Garner  to  instruct  us  in  the 
monkey  language  ;  so  I  was  unable  to 
disarm  the  hostility  of  the  infuriated 
animal  by  producing  a  phonograph,  and 
turning  on  the  liquid  accents  of  its  kin¬ 
dred.  It  seized  me  behind,  luckily  with¬ 
out  any  injury  to  my  person,  but  there 
was  a  prodigious  rent  in  the  seat  of  my 
knickerbockers,  which  the  humorists  of 
the  stable  proceeded  to  stuff  with  straw. 


Those  knickerbockers  remind  me  of 
another  wrong  which  has  also  left  its 
impress  on  the  maturity  of  character.  I 
had  an  aunt,  one  of  those  frugal  souls 
whose  special  endowment  makes  them 
pillars  of  the  British  middle-class.  Thrift 
was  to  her  the  law  and  the  gospel,  while 
extravagance  embraced  the  entire  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  Learning  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  her  small  nephew  some 
new  clothes,  she  was  aghast  at  such 
riotous  living.  Was  there  no  old  material 
that  could  be  made  up  for  an  insignificant 
piece  of  anatomy  like  myself  without 
flinging  money  for  new  cloth  to  the 
rapacity  of  tailors  ?  Why,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  lliere  was  her  old 
black  and  white  shawl,  as  big  as  a  carpet, 
and  long  put  aside  because  it  belonged 
to  the  period  of  her  gay  young  woman¬ 
hood.  The  shawl  was  the  very  thing  to 
make  me  a  suit,  two  suits  if  need  be,  at 
the  smallest  possible  expense.  Out  it 
came  from  the  recesses  of  a  drawer,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  how  my  heart  sank  at 
the  sight  of  it  !  The  pattern  was  a 
check,  which  would  be  feebly  described 
as  “  loud.”  When  the  shawl  was  spread 
on  the  floor  to  set  off  its  entire  magnifi¬ 
cence,  it  looked  like  a  huge  chess-board, 
or  rather  the  chalked  section  of  a  pave¬ 
ment  which  is  used  by  the  children  for  the 
game  of  “  hop  scotch.” 


I  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  and  then 
burst  into  tears. 

“  Heaven  bless  the  child  !  ”  cried  my 
aunt.  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“  It’s — it’s  so  ug — ugly  !  ”  I  sobbed. 

“Ugly!”  said  that  excellent  woman, 
taking  up  the  horrible  garment,  and 
solemnly  draping  it  round  her  shoulders 
as  if  it  were  a  royal  robe.  “  Here’s  a 
beautiful  shawl  I  am  going  to  cut  up  for 
you,  you  ungrateful  prodigal,  and  you’d 
rather  waste  your  mother’s  substance  on 
the  husks  and  the  swine  !  ”  In  moments 
of  excitement  my  aunt  was  apt  to  employ 


Scriptural  illustrations  without  any  severe 
coherence. 

Further  resistance  was  useless,  and 
one  miserable  day  saw  me  arrayed  in  a 
costume  which  could  not  escape  unnoticed 
by  the  public  eye.  When  forced  to  go 


out  of  doors  I  tried  to  hide  myself  in  back 
streets  and  unfrequented  passages.  This 
was  quite  futile.  A  crowd  of  boys  fol¬ 
lowed  me  at  a  disrespectful  distance  ;  a 
playful  surprise  seized  everybody,  es¬ 
pecially  omnibus  drivers,  who  found 
much  refreshment  in  shouting  to  the 
conductors,  “  Hi  !  Bill  !  he’s  got  'em 
on  !  ”  Worse  still  was  the  general  as¬ 
sumption  that  I  represented  a  novelty  in 
trade. 

“  What’s  it  for,  my  little  man  ?  ”  asked 
an  inquisitive  old  lady,  who  stopped  and 
turned  me  round,  as  though  I  were  a 
piece  of  mechanism  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion. 

“  What’s  what  for?  ”  I  said  resentfully. 

“This  funny  dress.  I  suppose  it’s  an 
advertisement  of  something.  ”  H  eavens  ! 
she  took  me  for  a  clothier’s  animated 
dummy. 


The  climax  came  when  I  met  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  petticoats  in  academic  couples, 
a  battery  always  difficult  to  face,  and 
now  so  explosive  with  mirth  that  a  voice 
of  reprimand  from  the  rear  exclaimed 
“  Young  ladies  !  ”  Most  of  them  made  a 
confused  blur  in  my  vision,  but  one  lovely 
smile  I  always  longed  to  see  was  turned 
into  such  a  blaze  of  scarlet  contempt  that 
I  felt  shrivelled  to  a  cinder.  In  a  transport 
of  rage  and  mortification  I  rushed  home, 
tore  off  my  offending  “  checks,”  and 
passionately  refused  to  wear  them  again. 
To  make  good  this  assurance  I  took 
them  to  a  friend  who,  even  in  those  days, 
showed  that  unstudied  elegance  of  dress 
which  has  done  so  much  for  his  later 
fame. 
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“  Hum,”  he  said,  “  the  whole  suit  is 
rather  strong',  but  the  trousers  will  go 
capitally  with  my  brown  jacket.” 

Next  Sunday  he  wore  the  trousers  at 
church  with  a  nonchalance  that  filled  my 
soul  with  envy.  He  adds  O.C.,  M.P. 


to  his  name,  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  the 
Woolsack.  Ambition  in  any  garment, 
however  startling,  carries  him  to  the  front 
rank  ;  while  I,  in  a  modest  retirement, 
am  still  nervous  about  the  colour  of  my 
clothes. 


VI. -THE  VENGEANCE  OF  THE  DEAD 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


IT  is  a  bad  thing’  for  a  man  to  die  with 
an  unsatisfied  thirst  for  revenge 
parching  his  soul.  David  Allen  died, 
cursing  Bernard  Heaton  and  lawyer  Grey  ; 
hating  the  lawyer  who  had  won  the  case 
even  more  than  the  man  who  was  to  gain 
by  the  winning.  Yet  if  cursing  were  to 
be  done,  David  should  rather  have  cursed 
his  own  stubbornness  and  stupidity. 

To  go  back  for  some  years,  this  is  what 
had  happened.  Squire  Heaton’s  only  son 
went  wrong.  The  Squire  raged  as  was 
natural.  He  was  one  of  a  long  line  of 
hard-drinking,  hard-riding,  hard-swearing 
squires,  and  it  was  maddening  to  think 
that  his  only  son  should  deliberately  take 
to  books  and  cold  water,  when  there  was 
manly  sport  on  the  country  side  and  old 
wine  in  the  cellar.  Yet  before  now  such 
blows  have  descended  upon  deserving 
men,  and  they  have  to  be  borne  as  best 
they  may.  Squire  Heaton  bore  it  badly, 
and  when  his  son  went  off  on  a  Govern¬ 
ment  scientific  expedition  around  the  world 
the  Squire  drank  harder,  rode  harder,  and 
swore  harder  than  ever,  but  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  boy’s  name. 

Two  years  after,  young  Heaton  returned, 
but  the  doors  of  the  Hall  were  closed 
against  him.  He  had  no  mother  to  plead 
for  him,  although-  it  was  not  likely  that 
would  have  made  any  difference,  for  the 


Squire  was  not  a  man  to  be  appealed  to 
and  swayed  this  way  or  that.  He  took 
his  hedges,  his  drinks,  and  his  course  in 
life  straight.  The  young  man  went  to 
India,  where  he  was  drowned.  As  there 
is  no  mystery  in  this  matter,  it  may  as 
well  be  stated  here  that  young  Heaton 
returned  to  England,  as  drowned  men 
have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  doing-, 
when  their  return  will  mightily  inconveni¬ 
ence  innocent  persons  who  have  taken 
their  places.  It  is  a  disputed  question 
whether  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a 
man,  or  his  reappearance  after  a  lapse 
of  years  is  the  more  annoying. 

If  the  old  Squire  felt  remorse  at  the 
supposed  death  of  his  only  son  he  did  not 
show  it.  The  hatred  which  had  been 
directed  against  his  unnatural  offspring 
redoubled  itself  and  was  bestowed  on  his 
nephew  David  Allen,  who  was  now  the 
legal  heir  to  the  estate  and  its  income. 
Allen  was  the  impecunious  son  of  the 
Squire’s  sister  who  had  married  wrong. 
It  is  hard  to  starve  when  one  is  heir  to  a 
fine  property,  but  that  is  what  David  did, 
and  it  soured  him.  The  Jews  would  not 
lend  on  the  security — the  son  might 
return — so  David  Allen  waited  for  a  dead 
man’s  shoes,  impoverished  and  em¬ 
bittered. 

At  last  the  shoes  were  ready  for  him  to 


HIS  FIRST  ACT  WAS  TO  DISCHARGE  EVERY  SERVANT,  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  ABOUT  THE  PLACE. 


step  into.  The  old  Squire  died  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  should,  of  apoplexy,  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  with  a  decanter  at  his  elbow  ;  David 
Allen  entered  into  his  belated  inheritance 
and  his  first  act  was  to  discharge  every 
servant,  male  and  female,  about  the  place 
and  engage  others  who  owed  their  situa¬ 
tions  to  him  alone.  Then  were  the  Jews 
sorry  they  had  not  trusted  him. 


He  was  now  rich  but  broken  in  health, 
with  bent  shoulders,  without  a  friend  on 
the  earth.  He  was  a  man  suspicious  of 
all  the  world  and  he  had  a  furtive  look 
over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  expected  Fate 
to  deal  him  a  sudden  blow  —as  indeed  it 
did. 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  day,  when  there 
passed  the  porter’s  lodge  and  walked  up 
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the  avenue  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Hall  a  man  whose  face  was  bronzed  by 
a  torrid  sun.  He  requested  speech  with 
the  master  and  was  asked  into  a  room  to 
wait. 

At  length  David  Allen  shuffled  in,  with 
his  bent  shoulders,  glaring  at  the  intruder 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows.  The 
stranger  rose  as  he  entered  and  extended 
his  hand. 

“You  don’t  know  me  of  course.  I 
believe  we  have  never  met  before.  I  am 
your  cousin.” 

Allen  ignored  the  outstretched  hand. 

“  I  have  no  cousin,”  he  said. 

“  I  am  Bernard  Heaton,  the  son  of 
your  uncle.” 

“  Bernard  Heaton  is  dead.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  he  is  not.  I  ought 
to  know,  for  I  tell  you  I  am  he.” 

“You  lie  !  ” 

Heaton,  who  had  been  standing  since 
his  cousin’s  entrance,  now  sat  down  again, 
Allen  remaining  on  his  feet. 

“  Look  here,”  said  the  newcomer. 
“  Civility  costs  nothing  and - ” 

“  I  cannot  be  civil  to  an  impostor.” 

“  Quite  so.  It  is  difficult.  Still  if  I  am 
an  impostor,  civility  can  do  no  harm,  while 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  I  r.m  not  an 
impostor,  then  your  present  tone  may 
make  after  arrangements  all  the  harder 
upon  you.  Now  will  you  oblige  me  by 
sitting  down  ?  I  dislike,  while  sitting 
myself,  talking  to  a  standing  man.” 

“Will  you  oblige  me  by  stating  what 
you  want  before  I  order  my  servants  to 
turn  you  out  ?  ” 

“  I  see  you  are  going  to  be  hard  on 
yourself.  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my 
temper,  and  if  I  succeed  it  will  be  a 
triumph  for  a  member  of  our  family.  I 
am  to  state  what  I  want  ?  I  will.  I  want 
as  my  own  the  three  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  south  wing — the  rooms  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other.  You  per¬ 
ceive  I  at  least  know  the  house.  I  want 
my  meals  served  there,  and  I  wish  to  be 
undisturbed  at  all  hours.  Next  I  desire 
that  you  settle  upon  me  say  five  hundred 
a  year — or  six  hundred — out  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  estate.  1  am  engaged  in 
scientific  research  of  a  peculiar  'kind.  I 
can  make  money,  of  course,  but  I  wish 
my  mind  left  entirely  free  from  financial 
worry.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your 
enjoyment  of  the  estate  in  the  least.” 

“  I’ll  wager  you  will  not.  So  you  think 
I  am  fool  enough  to  harbour  and  feed  the 
first  idle  vagabond  that  comes  along  and 
claims  to  be  my  dead  cousin.  Go  to  the 


courts  with  your  story  and  be  imprisoned 
as  similar  perjurers  have  been.” 

“  Of  course  I  don’t  expect  you  to  take 
my  word  for  it.  If  you  were  any  judge  of 
human  nature  you  would  see  I  am  not  a 
vagabond.  Still  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  Choose  three  of  your  own  friends. 
I  will  lay  my  proofs  before  them,  and 
abide  by  their  decision.  Come,  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  that,  now  could  it?  ” 

“  Go  to  the  courts,  I  tell  you.” 

“Oh,  certainly.  But  only  as  a  last 
resort.  No  wise  man  goes  to  law  if  there 
is  another  course  open.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  taking  such  an  absurd  position. 
You  know  I’m  your  cousin.  I’ll  take  you 
blindfold  into  every  room  in  the  place.” 

“  Any  discharged  servant  could  do  that. 
I  have  had  enough  of  you.  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  blackmailed.  Will  you  leave 
the  house  yourself,  or  shall  I  call  the 
servants  to  put  you  out  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  trouble  you,” 
said  Heaton  rising.  “That  is  your  last 
word  I  take  it  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely.” 

“  Then  good-bye.  We  shall  meet  at 
Phillippi.” 

Allen  watched  him  disappear  down  the 
avenue,  and  it  dimly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  not  acted  diplomatically. 

Heaton  went  directly  to  lawyer  Grey, 
and  laid  the  case  before  him.  He  told 
the  lawyer  what  his  modest  demands 
were,  and  gave  instructions  that  if,  at  any 
time  before  the  suit  came  off,  his  cousin 
would  compromise,  an  arrangement  avoid¬ 
ing  publicity  should  be  arrived  at. 

“  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  looks  like 
weakness,”  remarked  the  lawyer.  . 

“  I  know  it  does,”  answered  Heaton. 
“But  my  case  is  so  strong  that  I  can 
afford  to  have  it  appear  weak.” 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  He  knew 
how  uncertain  the  law  was.  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  no  compromise  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  case  came  to  trial,  and  the  verdict 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  Bernard  Heaton. 

The  pallor  of  death  spread  over  the 
sallow  face  of  David  Allen  as  he  realised 
that  he  was  once  again  a  man  without  a 
penny  or  a  foot  of  land.  He  left  the 
court  with  bowed  head,  speaking  no  word 
to  those  who  had  defended  him.  Heaton 
hurried  after  him,  overtaking  him  on  the 
pavement. 

“  I  knew  this  had  to  be  the  result,”  he 
said  to  the  defeated  man.  “  No  other 
outcome  was  possible.  I  have  no  desire 
to  cast  you  penniless  into  the  street. 
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What  you  refused  to  me  I  shall  be  glad  to 
offer  you.  I  will  make  the  annuity  a 
thousand  pounds.” 

Allen,  trembling,  darted  one  look  of 
malignant  hate  at  his  cousin. 

“You  successful  scoundrel  !  ”  he  cried. 
“You  and  your  villainous  confederate 
Grey.  I  tell  you - ” 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  mouth  ;  he 
fell  upon  the  pavement  and  died.  One 
and  the  same  day  had  robbed  him  of  his 
land  and  his  life. 

Bernard  Heaton  deeply  regretted  the 
tragic  issue,  but  went  on  with  his  re¬ 
searches  at  the  Hall,  keeping  much  to 
himself.  Lawyer  Grey,  who  had  won 
renown  by  his  conduct  of  the  celebrated 
case,  was  almost  his  only  friend.  To 
him  Heaton  partially  disclosed  his  hopes, 
told  what  he  had  learned  during  those 
years  he  had  been  lost  to  the  world  in 
India,  and  claimed  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  combining  the  occultism  of  the  East 
with  the  science  of  the  West,  he  would 
make  for  himself  a  name  o',  imperishable 
renown. 

The  lawyer,  a  practical  man  of  the 
world,  tried  to  persuade  Heaton  to 
abandon  his  particular  line  of  research, 
but  without  success. 

“  No  goodcan  come  of  it,”  said  Grey. 
“  India  has  spoiled  you.  Men  who 
dabble  too  much  in  that  sort  of  thing  go 
mad.  The  brain  is  a  delicate  instrument. 
Do  not  trifle  with  it.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  persisted  Heaton, 
“  the  great  discoveries  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  going  to  be  in  that  line  just 
as  the  great  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
electricity.” 

“  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  Electricity 
is  a  tangible  substance.” 

“  Is  it?  Then  tell  me  what  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of?  We  all  know  how  it  is 
generated,  and  we  know  partly  what  it 
will  do,  but  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  have  to  charge  you  six-and- 
eightpence  for  answering  that  question,” 
the  lawyer  had  said  with  a  laugh.  “  At 
any  rate  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  about  electricity  yet.  Turn  your 
attention  to  that  and  leave  this  Indian 
nonsense  alone.” 

Yet,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
Bernard  Heaton,  to  his  undoing,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  many  futile  attempts,  several 
times  narrowly  escaping  death.  Inventors 
and  discoverers  have  to  risk  their  lives  as 
often  as  soldiers,  with  less  chance  of 
worldly  glory. 


First  his  invisible  excursions  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  and  his  own  grounds, 
then  he  went  further  afield,  and  to  his 
intense  astonishment  one  day  he  met  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  hated  him. 

“Ah,”  said  David  Allen,  “you  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  your  ill-gotten 
gains.” 

“You  are  as  wrong  in  this  sphere  of 
existence  as  you  were  in  the  other.  I  am 
not  dead.” 

“  Then  why  are  you  here  and  in  this 
shape  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  telling 
you.  What  I  wanted  to  discover,  at 
the  time  you  would  not  give  me  a 
hearing,  was  how  to  separate  the  spirit 
from  its  servant — the  body,  that  is  tem¬ 
porarily  and  not  finally.  My  body  is  at 
this  moment  lying  apparently  asleep  in 
a  locked  room  in  my  house — one  of  the 
rooms  I  begged  from  you.  In  an  hour  or 
two  I  shall  return  and  take  possession  of 
it.” 

“  And  how  do  you  take  possession  of 
it  and  quit  it  ?  ” 

Heaton,  pleased  to  notice  the  absence 
of  that  rancour  which  had  formerly  been 
Allen’s  most  prominent  characteristic, 
and  feeling  that  any  information  given  to 
a  disembodied  spirit  was  safe  as  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  launched  out  on 
the  subject  that  possessed  his  wrhole 
mind. 

“It  is  very  interesting,”  said  Allen, 
when  he  had  finished. 

And  so  they  parted. 

David  Allen  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
Hall,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  the  day 
he  left  it  to  attend  the  trial.  He  passed 
quickly  through  the  familiar  apartments 
until  he  entered  the  locked  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  south  wing.  There  on 
the  bed  lay  the  body  of  Heaton,  most  of 
the  colour  gone  from  the  face,  but  breath¬ 
ing  regularly,  if  almost  imperceptibly,  like 
a  mechanical  wax-figure. 

If  a  watcher  had  been  in  the  room,  he 
would  have  seen  the  colour  slowly  return 
to  the  face  and  the  sleeper  gradually 
awaken,  at  last  rising  from  the  bed. 

Allen,  in  the  body  of  Heaton,  at  first 
felt  very  uncomfortable,  as  a  man  does 
who  puts  on  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  clothes. 
The  limitations  caused  by  the  wearing  of 
a  body  also  discommoded  him.  He  looked 
carefully  around  the  room.  It  was  plainly 
furnished.  A  desk  in  the  corner  he 
found  contained  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
prepared  for  the  printer,  all  executed  with 
the  neat  accuracy  of  a  scientific  man. 


ON  Tf*E  BED  I. AY  THE  BODY  OF  HEATON,  MOST  OF  THE  COLOUR  GONE  FROM  THE  FACE,  BUT 

BREATHING  REGULARLY. 
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Above  the  desk,  pasted  against  the  wall, 
was  a  sheet  of  paper  headed  : 

“  What  to  do  if  I  am  found  here  appar¬ 
ently  dead.”  Underneath  were  plainly 
written  instructions.  It  was  evident  that 
Heaton  had  taken  no  one  into  his  con¬ 
fidence. 

It  is  well  if  you  go  in  for  revenge  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  Allen 
gathered  up  the  MS.,  placed  it  in  the 
grate,  and  set  a  match  to  it.  Thus  he  at 
once  destroyed  his  enemy’s  chances  of 
posthumous  renown,  and  also  removed 
evidence  that  might,  in  certain  contin¬ 
gencies,  prove  Heaton’s  insanity. 

Unlocking  the  door,  he  proceeded  down 
the  stairs,  where  he  met  a  servant  who 
told  him  luncheon  was  ready.  He 
noticed  that  the  servant  was  one  whom 
he  had  discharged,  so  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Heaton  had  taken  back 
all  the  old  retainers  who  had  applied  to 
him  when  the  result  of  the  trial  became 
public.  Before  lunch  was  over  he  saw 
that  some  of  his  own  servants  were  also 
there  still. 

“Send  the  gamekeeper  to  me,”  said 
Allen  to  the  servant. 

Brown  came  in,  who  had  been  on  the 
estate  for  twenty  years  continuously,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  months  after 
Allen  had  packed  him  off. 

“  What  pistols  have  I,  Brown  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  there’s  the  old  squire’s 
duelling  pistols,  rather  out  of  date,  sir  ; 
then  your  own  pair  and  that  American 
revolver.” 

“  Is  the  revolver  in  working  order  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir.” 

“Then  bring  it  to  me  and  some  cart¬ 
ridges.” 

When  Brown  returned  with  the  revolver 
his  master  took  it  and  examined  it. 

“Be  careful,  sir,”  said  Brown  an¬ 
xiously.  “  You  know  it’s  a  self-cocker, 
sir.” 

“A  what?” 

“  A  self-cocking  revolver,  sir,”  trying 
to  repress  his  astonishment  at  the 
question  his  master  asked  about  a 
weapon  with  which  he  should  have  been 
familiar. 

“  Show  me  what  you  mean,”  said  Allen, 
handing  back  the  revolver. 

Brown  explained  that  the  mere  pulling 
of  the  trigger  fired  the  weapon. 

“Now  shoot  at  the  end  window — never 
mind  the  glass.  Don’t  stand  gaping  at 
me,  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

Brown  fired  the  revolver,  and  a  diamond 
pane  snapped  out  of  the  window. 


“  How  many  times  will  that  shoot  with¬ 
out  reloading  ?  ” 

“  Seven  times,  sir.” 

“Very  good.  Put  in  a  cartridge  for 
the  one  you  fired  and  leave  the  revolver 
with  me.  Find  out  when  there  is  a  train 
to  town,  and  let  me  know.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dining¬ 
room  incident  was  used  at  the  trial,  but 
without  effect,  as  going  to  show  that 
Bernard  Heaton  was  insane.  Brown  also 
testified  that  there  was  something  queer 
about  his  master  that  day. 

David  Allen  found  all  the  money  he 
needed  in  the  pockets  of  Bernard  Heaton. 
He  caught  his  train,  and  took  a  cab  from 
the  station  directly  to  the  law  offices  of 
Messrs.  Grey,  Leason,  and  Grey,  anxious 
to  catch  the  lawyer  before  he  left  for  the 
day. 

The  clerk  sent  up  word  that  Mr. 
Heaton  wished  to  see  the  senior  Mr. 
Grey  for  a  few  moments.  Allen  was  asked 
to  walk  up. 

“You  know  the  way,  sir,”  said  the 
clerk.  . 

Allen  hesitated. 

“  Announce  me,  if  you  please.” 

The  clerk,  being  well  trained,  showed 
no  surprise,  but  led  the  visitor  to  Mr. 
Grey’s  door. 

“How  are  you,  Heaton?”  said  the 
lawyer  cordially.  “  Take  a  chair.  Where 
have  you  been  keeping  yourself  this  long 
time?  How  are  the  Indian  experiments 
coming  on  ?  ” 

“Admirably,  admirably,”  answered 
Alien. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  lawyer 
looked  up  quickly,  then  apparently  re¬ 
assured  he  said  : 

“You’re  not  looking  quite  the  same. 
Been  keeping  yourself  too  much  indoors, 
I  imagine.  You  ought  to  quit  research 
and  do  some  shooting  this  autumn.” 

“  I  intend  to,  and  I  hope  then  to  have 
your  company.” 

“  I  shall  be  pleased  to  run  down 
although  I  am  no  great  hand  at  a  gun.” 

“  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  few 
moments  -in  private.  Would  you  mind 
locking  the  door  so  that  we  may  not  be 
interrupted  ?  ” 

“We  are  quite  safe  from  interruption 
here,”  said  the  lawyer  as  he  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  then  resuming  his  seat  he 
added  “  nothing  serious,  I  hope?  ” 

“It  is  rather  serious.  Do  you  mind 
my  sitting  here  ?  ”  asked  Allen  as  he  drew 
up  his  chair  so  that  he  was  between  Grey 
and  the  door  with  the  table  separating 
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them.  The  lawyer  was  watching-  him 
with  anxious  face,  but  without,  as  yet, 
serious  apprehension. 

“  Now  ”  said  Allen,  “  will  you  answer 
me  a  simple  question  ?  To  whom  are  you 
talking  ?  ” 

“To  whom— — — ?  ”  the  lawyer  in  his 
amazement  could  get  no  further. 

“Yes.  To  whom  are  you  talking? 
Name  him.” 

“  Heaton,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

“Well,  you  have  mentioned  a  name, 
but,  being  a  villain  and  a  lawyer  you 
cannot  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  very 
simple  question.  You  think  you  are 
talking  to  that  poor  fool  Bernard  Heaton. 
It  is  true  that  the  body  you  are  staring  at 
is  Heaton’s  body,  but  the  man  you  are 
talking  to  is  me — David  Allen — the  man 
you  swindled  and  then  murdered.  Sit 
down.  If  you  move  you  are  a  dead  man. 
Don’t  try  to  edge  to  the  door.  There  are 
seven  deaths  in  this  revolver  and  the 
whole  seven  can  be  let  loose  in  less  than 
that  many  seconds,  for  this  is  a  self- 
cocking  instrument.  Now  it  will  take 
you  at  least  ten  seconds  to  get  to  the 
door,  so  remain  exactly  where  you  are. 
That  advice  will  strike  you  as  wise  even, 
if,  as  you  think,  you  have  to  do  with  a 
madman.  You  asked  me  a  minute  ago 
how  the  Indian  experiments  were  coming 
on  and  I  answered,  admirably.  Bernard 
Heaton  left  his  body  this  morning,  and  I, 
David  Allen,  am  now  in  possession  of  it. 
Do  you  understand  ?  I  admit  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  the  legal  mind  to  grasp  such  a 
situation.” 

“  Ah,  not  at  all,”  said  Grey  airily.  “  I 
comprehend  it  perfectly.  The  man  I  see 
before  me  is  the  spirit,  life,  soul,  what¬ 
ever  you  like  to  call  it — of  David  Allen 
in  the  body  of  my  friend  Bernard  Heaton. 
The — ah — essence  of  my  friend  is  at  this 
moment  fruitlessly  searching  for  his  miss¬ 
ing  body.  Perhaps  he  is  in  this  room 
now,  not  knowing  how  to  get  out  a 
spiritual  writ  of  ejectment  against  you.” 

“You  show  more  quickness  than  I 
expected  of  you,”  said  Allen. 

“  Thanks,”  rejoined  Grey  although  he 
said  to  himself,  “  Heaton  has  gone  mad  ! 
stark  staring  mad,  as  I  expected  lie 
would.  He  is  armed.  The  situation  is 
becoming  dangerous.  I  must  humour 
him.” 

“Thanks.  And  now  may  I  ask  what 
you  propose  to  do?  You  have  not  come 
here  for  legal  advice.  You  never,  un¬ 
luckily  for  me,  were  a  client  of  mine.” 
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“  No.  I  did  not  come  either  to  give  or 
take  advice.  I  am  here,  alone  with  you 
— you  gave  orders  that  we  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  remember — for  the  sole  purpose 
of  revenging  myself  on  you  and  on 
Heaton.  Now  listen,  for  the  scheme 
will  commend  itself  to  your  ingenious 
mind.  I  shall  murder  you  in  this  room. 

I  shall  then  give  myself  up.  I  shall 
vacate  this  body  in  Newgate  prison  and 
your  friend  may  then  resume  his  tenancy 
or  not  as  he  chooses.  He  may  allow  the 
unoccupied  body  to  die  in  the  cell  or  he 
may  take  possession  of  it  and  be  hanged 
for  mUrder.  Do  you  appreciate  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  my  vengeance  on  you  both  ? 
Do  you  think  your  friend  will  care  to  put 
on  his  body  again?” 

“  It  is  a  nice  question,”  said  the  lawyer, 
as  he  edged  his  chair  imperceptibly  along 
and  tried  to  grope  behind  himself  unper¬ 
ceived  by  his  visitor  for  the  electric 
button  placed  against  the  wall.  “  It  is  a 
nice  question,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings 
before  I  gave  an  answer.” 

“You  shall  have  all  the  time  you  care 
to  allow  yourself.  I  am  in  no  hurry,  and 
I  wish  you  to  realise  your  situation  as 
completely  as  possible.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  the  electric  button  is  a  little  to  the 
left  and  slightly  above  where  you  are 
feeling  for  it.  I  merely  mention  this 
because  I  must  add,  in  fairness  to  you, 
that  the  moment  you  touch  it  time  ends 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  When  you 
press  the  ivory  button,  I  fire.” 

The  lawyer  rested  his  arms  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
hunted  look  of  alarm  came  into  his  eyes, 
which  died  out  of  them  when,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  intense  fear,  he  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  himself. 

“  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  As  many  as  you  choose.  I  am  in  no 
hurry,  as  I  said  before.” 

“  I  am  thankful  for  your  reiteration  of 
that.  The  first  question  is  then  :  has  a 
temporary  residence  in  another  sphere 
interfered  in  any  way  with  your  reasoning 
powers  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.” 

“Ah,  I  had  hoped  that  your  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  logic  might  have  improved  during 
your — well,  let  us  sa}-  absence,  you  were 
not  very  logical — not  very  amenable  to 
reason,  formerly.” 

“  I  know  you  thought  so.” 

“  I  did,  so  did  your  own  legal  adviser, 
by  the  way.  Well,  now  let  me  ask  why 
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“the  electric  button  is  a  little  to  the  left  and  slightly  above  where  you  are  feeling 
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TOUCH  THE  IVORY  BUTTON  I  FIRE.” 


you  are  so  bitter  against  me  ?  Why  not 
murder  the  judge  who  charged  against 
you,  or  the  jury  that  unanimously  gave  a 
verdict  in  our  favour  ?  I  was  merely  an 
instrument,  as  were  they.” 

“  It  was  your  devilish  trickiness  that 
won  the  case.” 

“That  statement  is  flattering  but 
untrue.  The  case  was  its  own  best  advo¬ 
cate.  But  you  haven’t  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  not  murder  judge  and  jury  ?  ” 


“  I  would  gladly  do  so  if  I  had  them  in 
my  power.  You  see  I  am  perfectly 
logical.” 

“  Quite,  quite,”  said  the  lawyer.  “  I 
am  encouraged  to  proceed.  Now  of  what 
did  my  devilish  trickiness  rob  you  ?  ” 

“Of  my  property,  and  then  of  my 
life.” 

“  I  deny  both  allegations,  but  will  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  admit  them  for 
the  moment.  First,  as  to  your  property. 
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It  was  a  possession  that  might  at  any 
moment  be  jeopardised  by  the  return  of 
Bernard  Heaton.” 

“By  the  real  Bernard  Heaton — yes.” 

“Very  well  then.  As  you  are  now  re¬ 
possessed  of  the  property,  and  as  you  have 
the  outward  semblance  of  Heaton  your 
rights  cannot  be  questioned.  As  far  as 
property  is  concerned  you  are  now  in  an 
unassailable  position  where  formerly  you 
were  in  an  assailable  one.  Do  you 
follow  me  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“We  come  (second)  to  the  question  of 
life.  You  then  occupied  a  body  frail, 
bent,  and  diseased,  a  body  which,  as 
events  showed,  gave  way  under  excep¬ 
tional  excitement.  You  are  now  in  a 
body  strong  and  healthy  with  apparently 
a  long  life  before  it.  You  admit  the  truth 
of  all  I  have  said  on  those  two  points  ?  ” 

“  I  quite  admit  it.” 

“Then  to  sum  up,  you  are  now  in  a 
better  position  —  infinitely  —  both  as 
regards  life  and  property,  than  the  one 
from  which  my  malignity — ingenuity  I 
think  was  your  word — ah,  yes — trickiness 
— thanks — removed  you.  Now  why  cut 
your- career  short?  Why  murder  me l 
Why  not  live  out  your  life,  under  better 
conditions,  in  luxury  and  health,  and  thus 
be  completely  revenged  on  Bernard 
Heaton  ?  If  you  are  logical,  now  is  the 
time  to  show  it.” 

Allen  arose  slowly,  holding  the  pistol  in 
his  right  hand. 

“  You  miserable  scoundrel  !  ”  he  cried. 
“You  pettifogging  lawyer — tricky  to  the 
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last !  How  gladly  you  would  throw  over 
your  friend  to  prolong  your  own  wretched 
existence  !  Do  you  think  you  are  now 
talking  to  a  biased  judge  and  a  suscep¬ 
tible,  brainless  jury?  Revenged  on 
Heaton?  I  am  revenged  on  him  already. 
But  part  of  my  vengeance  involves  your 
death.  Are  you  ready  for  it  ?  ” 

Allen  pointed  the  revolver  at  Grey,  who 
had  now  also  risen,  his  face  ashen.  He 
kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  man  he 
believed  to  be  mad.  His  hand  crept  along 
the  wall.  There  was  intense  silence  be¬ 
tween  them.  Allen  did  not  fire.  Slowly  the 
lawyer’s  hand  moved  towards  the  electric 
button.  At  last  he  felt  the  ebony  rim  and 
his  fingers  quickly  covered  it.  In  the 
stillness,  the  vibrating  ring  of  an  electric 
bell  somewhere  below  was  audible.  Then 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  revolver  suddenly 
split  the  silence.  The  lawyer  dropped  on 
one  knee  holding  his  arm  in  the  air  as  if 
to  ward  off  attack.  Again  the  revolver 
rang  out  and  Grey  plunged  forward  on  his 
face.  The  other  five  shots  struck  a  life¬ 
less  body. 

A  strata  of  blue  smoke  hung  breast 
high  in  the  room  as  if  it  were  the  departing 
soul  of  the  man  who  lay  motionless  on  the 
floor.  Outside  were  excited  voices,  and 
some  one  flung  himself  ineffectually  against 
the  stout  locked  door. 

Allen  crossed  the  room  and,  turning 
the  key,  flung  open  the  door,  “  I  have 
murdered  your  master,”  he  said,  handing 
the  revolver  butt  forward  to  the  nearest 
man.  “  1  give  myself  up.  Go  and  get 
an  officer.” 


THE  BRIDE-CAKE. 

This  day,  my  Julia,  thou  must  make 
For  Mistress  Bride  the  wedding-cake  : 

Knead  but  the  dough,  an<J  it  will  be 
To  paste  of  almonds  turn’d  by  thee  ; 

Or  kiss  it  thou  but  once  or  twice, 

And  for  the  bride-cake  there’ll  be  spice. — Herrick. 
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“  O  PARE  a  copper  !  Spare  a  copper  !  ” 
O  Every  Londoner  knows  the  hack¬ 
neyed  phrase.  Walking  one  day  from 
Oxford  Circus  to  Charing  Cross,  I  heard 
"  it  fourteen  times.  “  Help  a  poor  chap  !  ” 
“  Pity  an  old  sweep  !  ”  These  were  the 
variations  which  occasionally  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  appeal.  Into  each  out¬ 
stretched  hand  I  dropped  a  copper,  while 
fourteen  separate  and  distinct  blessings 
were  called  down  upon  my  head.  When 
I  reached  the  Strand  I  found  I  had  dis¬ 
tributed  just  twelve  pence  and  a  half¬ 
penny,  and  I  could  have  taken  a  hansom 
for  a  shilling !  It  was  easy  for  me  to 
understand  why  so  many  pedestrians  were 
obliged  to  shake  their  heads  at  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  the  sweeps.  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  ride  than  to  walk  if  one  should 
hand  to  each  sweep  a  penny  or  even  a  half¬ 
penny,  and  cabs  would  be  a  matter  of 
economy.  Only  the  rich  can  afford  to 
walk  and  be  generous,  or  shall  I  say  just? 
For  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  question  whether 
people  have  a  right  to  keep  their  boots 
clean  on  a  muddy  day  without  paying  the 
man  who  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
walk  dryshod  across  the  street.  I  hold 
that  the  sweep  is  not  a  beggar,  but  a  man 
of  business,  however  humble  his  line  of 
operations  may  be.  When  I  walk  over 
his  cleanly  swept  pathway  with  unsullied 
skirts  and  boots  I  give  him  a  penny  as 
payment  for  value  received,  and  in  such 
cases  a  penny  spent  is  two  or  three 
shillings  saved  in' cleaners’  bills. 

The  sweep  is  not  only  a  man  of  business, 
he  is  often  something  of  an  artist.  He 
has  developed  cross-sweeping  into  one  ot 
the  fine  arts,  and  no  one  can  but  admire 
the  geometrical  symmetry  of  his  work. 
The  straight  lines  stretching  from  corner 
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to  corner,  the  circles  and  right-angled 
triangles  which  he  traces  along  the  princi¬ 
pal  thoroughfares,  often  transform  an 
ugly  crossing  into  a  thing  of  beauty.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  some  of  the 
more  skilful  do  not  use  their  talents  in  a 
more  remunerative  profession,  although 
wonderful  tales  have  been  told  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft  who  have  grown 
wealthy  with  plying  the  broom  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Strange  stories  of 
men  who  swept  crossings  on  weekdays 
and  rode  in  private  broughams  on  Sun¬ 
days  are  floating  about  London.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  legend  is  that  of  an 
old  man  who  for  many  years  swept  a 
crossing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maryle- 
bone  Road.  He  himself  lived  in  cheap 
West  End  lodgings,  but  his  family  had 
their  country  house  and  fared  sumptuously. 
Two  or  three  times  a  year  he  visited  them 
and  made  an  impression  on  his  neigh¬ 
bours  with  his  always  up-to-date  method 
of  dressing.  His  frock-coat  and  top  hat 
were  of  the  latest  make  and  fashion. 
When  he  died  there  were  several  thousand 
pounds  to  his  credit  in  the  savings  banks. 
Among  the  ranks  of  crossing  sweeps  the 
story  will  doubtless  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  as  an  example  of  what  an 
ambitious  sweep  may  do  if  he  will. 

With  an  ever-inquiring  mind  that  leads 
me  oftentimes  into  the  amateur  detective 
service  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
things,  the  idea  of  playing  the  role  of  a 
crossing  sweep  came  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  if  it  were  really  true,  as  some 
people  assert,  that  hundreds  of  London 
sweeps  are  growing  opulent  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  poor  but  kind-hearted  pedes¬ 
trians. 
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I  COULD  HAVE  TAKEN  A  HANSOM  FOR  A  SHILLING. 


HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF  LIVES. 


With  this  in  mind,  I  stopped  to  inter¬ 
view  an  old  woman  who  for  the  past 
several  years  has  kept  her  position  on  Port¬ 
land  Place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Langham 
Hotel.  I  first  took  the  precaution  to 
give  her  a  goodly  number  of  pennies  ere 
I  proceeded  to  draw  her  out  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  her  chosen  calling. 
She  smiled  propitiously,  and  then  I  asked 
if  I  might  hire  her  crossing  for  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
an  hour.  I  had  expected  she  would  reply 
“Yes,  lady.  Thank  you,  lady,”  and 
hand  me  over  her  broom  and  stool  with¬ 
out  further  parleying,  but  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment  she  eyed  me  suspiciously  and 
demanded  sternly,  “  What’s  yer  motive  ?  ” 
I  could  not  reply  to  her  as  I  had  recently 
done  to  a  prominent  London  editor,  who, 
when  I  had  proposed  to  him  a  subject  for 
a  sensational  story,  put  to  me  the  same 
question.  Then  I  had  answered  can¬ 
didly,  “Why,  to  get  copy,  of  couise.” 
I  could  not  thus  take  the  old  woman  into 
my  confidence. 

“  What  difference  can  it  make  about  my 
motive  so  long  as  you  get  your  money  ?  ” 
I  asked.  “  See,  you  may  have  it  in 
advance,”  and  I  held  the  shining  coins 
temptingly  before  her. 

She  shook  her  head.  “  I  wants  to 
know  yer  motive.  Ye  looks  a  fine  lady, 
but  ye  might  be  wantin’  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  my  mouth  !  ” 

And  so  it  was  true  that  there  were 
tricks  in  all  trades,  street-sweeping  in¬ 
cluded  !  How,  indeed,  was  she  to  know 
that  I  was  not  a  would-be  member  of  her 
craft  passing  myself  off  for  a  benevolent 
lady  ?  Might  I  not  have  a  deep-laid  scheme 
to  hire  her  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  then  “do”  her  out  of  her  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  rest  of  her  days  ? 

“  How  much  money  did  you  take  in 
yesterday  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Only  ninepence,  lady,  enough  to  buy 
sugar  and  tea  and  bread,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  was  askin’  me  for  the  rent,”  she  an¬ 
swered  in  a  whining  voice. 

“  Was  that  a  good  day’s  earnings  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  lady,  but  sometimes  I  takes  a 
shillin’  or  one  and  tuppence.” 

“  Did  you  ever  get  two  shillings  in  a 
day  ?  ” 

“  No,  lady,  never.” 

“  Then  why  not  take  the  money  and  let 
me  have  the  crossing  from  three  to  five 
o’clock?  Whatever  pennies  I  receive  I’ll 
give  you  to-morrow  morning.” 

My  words  were  smooth  and  my  tones 
seductive,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
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“  No,  my  lady.  It  do  look  queer,  and 
I  wouldn’t  let  ye  have  it  for  no  amount. 
Ye  can’t  get  a  crossing  from  anybody 
unless  yer  tells  more  about  yerself.” 

She  picked  up  her  broom  and  began 
wielding  it  excitedly  over  the  pavement. 
Dismissed  thus  unceremoniously,  I  decided 
to  go  out  sweeping  on  my  own  account, 
and  commence  operations  wherever  I 
could.  An  hour  later  I  emerged  from  my 
area  gate  arrayed  in  the  most  suitable 
garments  I  could  find  about  the  house. 
Underneath  my  bodice,  for  warmth  and 
inspiration,  I  wrapped  about  me  a  copy 
of  the  Times.  I  wore  the  black  serge 
dress  that  had ‘done  duty  a  few  months 
previous  when  I  held  the  responsible 
position  of  parlourmaid  in  West  Kensing¬ 
ton,  an  old  light  coat,  not  of  the  newest 
cut,  and  a  black  cashmere  shawl  folded 
into  a  tippet  for  my  neck.  My  head¬ 
covering  was  an  old  felt  hat  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  through 
violent  spasms  and  contortions.  In 
order  to  disguise  myself  as  much  as 
possible  until  I  could  get  out  of  my  own 
neighbourhood,  I  had  drawn  a  thick 
black  veil  over  my  face.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  story  I  had  heard  of  the  wealthy 
sweep  of  Marylebone  Road,  I  wended  my 
way  towards  the  goal  of  his  wondrous 
success.  I  hurried  along  Harley  Street 
and  turned  off  into  the  Marylebone  Road, 
dragging  my  newly  purchased  brushwood 
broom  after  me.  My  costume  was  not 
quite  the  orthodox  thing  for  a  sweep. 
The  white  jacket  must  have  looked  some¬ 
what  peculiar  and  out  of  place.  What 
wonder  that  the  butcher  and  baker  boys 
hooted  me  as  I  passed  at  a  rapid  gait ! 
“  See  the  dandy  sweep  !  Has  yer  got  a 
license,  missus  ?  ”  one  of  them  called  after 
me.  No  I  had  not  a  license,  but  I  knew 
there  were  many  other  sweeps  who  also 
did  not  possess  that  important  document, 
and  I  did  not  falter.  A  little  fox-terrier, 
out  for  his  morning  constitutional,  sniffed 
scornfully  and  barked  ferociously  at  my 
heels,  and  such  incidents  tended  only  to 
quicken  my  pace. 

At  last  I  found  a  crossing  over  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  presiding  genius, 
but  I  no  sooner  commenced  operations 
than  an  angry-looking  individual  ap¬ 
peared,  broom  in  hand,  and  shook  it  in  my 
face.  “  Hi  there,  what  ye  doing  with  my 
pitch?  Ye’d  better  move  on.”  As  I  did 
not  know  just  what  was  the  etiquette  in 
vogue  between  members  of  the  sweep 
brigade,  I  concluded  it  better  to  move  on, 
and  proceeded  to  Baker  Street  Station. 
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“HOW  MUCH  MONEY  DID  YOU  TAKE  IN  YESTERDAY?” 
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Many  people  were  passing  to  and  fro, 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  make  a 
pathway  of  my  own,  a  brand  new  one  that 
no  one  could  claim.  I  plied  my  broom 
most  vigorously  right  and  left,  and  did  my 
best  to  clear  a  footroad  across  the  mud 
for  the  patrons  of  the  underground  rail¬ 
way.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  my  work 
showed  amateurishness.  The  style  of 
broom  I  had  chosen  was  an  awkward  one 
for  me  to  handle,  and  for  a  while  I  onlv  sue- 
ceeded  in  spattering  mud'  about.  After 
great  trouble  and  perseverance  I  made  a 
path  which  looked  as  if  a  snake  had 
wriggled  across  the  road,  and  left  a  scal¬ 
loped  track  behind  him.  When  I  stepped 
back  upon  the  pavement  to  view  my 
handiwork  I  felt  that  I  had  really  earned 
a  few  pennies,  for  the  route  I  had  made 
was  useful  and  ornamental  as  well.  The 
railway  passengers  began  to  cross  over, 
but  I  did  not  hold  out  my  hand  for  coppers, 
neither  did  I  importune  any  one.  I  had 
determined  to  stand  on  all  the  dignity  I 
had  left,  feeling  that  the  labourer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire.  People  walked  on 
my  crossing,  but  nobody  offered  me  pay¬ 
ment.  They  took  particular  pains  to 
keep  themselves  in  the  path,  even  in  its 
most  waggly  parts.  I  began  to  despise 
them,  and  in  my  heart  I  called  them 
paupers,  to  patronise  my  crossing  and 
not  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 
They  had  no  more  right  to  take  advantage 
of  the  track  I  had  prepared  than  they  had 

to  go  into  a  restaurant 
and  eat  a  dinner  for 
which  they  refused  to 
pay.  I  felt  that  they 
were  the  beggars,  not 
I.  In  my  opinion 
there  was  but  one 
alternative  for  the 
person  who  was  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to 
pay,  and  that  was  to 
go  round  on  the  out¬ 
side  through  the  mud. 
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THE  SWEEP  WENT  BACK  TO  HIS  STAND. 
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There  was  only  one  man  who  seemed  to 
give  the  matter  a  thought.  He  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  penny, 
then  put  it  back  again.  He  had  probably 
expected  to  contribute  a  halfpenny  and 
found  that  he  had  not  that  coin  in  his 
possession.  In  an  hour  I  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  Baker  Street  Station 
neighbourhood,  and  I  had  grave  doubts 
concerning  the  truthfulness  of  the  wealthy 
sweep  story.  I  could  see  no  chance  of 
riding  in  broughams  or  keeping  country 
houses  if  I  stuck  to  cross-sweeping  in 
that  vicinity,  so  I  pulled  my  shawl  about 
me,  trying  as  best  I  could  to  cover  up  my 
white  coat,  and  dragged  my  broom  to 
Regent  Street.  I  attracted  little  attention 
as  I  walked  from  Oxford  Circus  to 
Piccadilly.  It  was  about  one  o’clock  and 
many  of  the  crossings  were  deserted.  The 
sweeps  were  perhaps  taking  lunch.  No 
one  presided  over  the  Vigo  Street  crossing, 
and  I  took  up  my  stand  there.  But  I  did 
not  attempt  to  sweep,  thinking  that  if  the 
owner  of  the  crossing  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  I  could  deny  any  accusations 
he  might  make  against  my  honesty  by 
saying  that  I  had  simply  stopped  to  rest 
a  bit.  As  I  leaned  on  my  broom  I 
became  intensely  interested  in  the  people 
who  passed  me.  It  was  gloomy,  muddy 
and  wet,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  walked  on  such  a  day  walked 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  ride. 
A  woman  journalist  of  some  fame  but 
small  fortune  went  by  clasping  an  en¬ 
velope,  which  from  its  size  and  appearance 
I  felt  quite  positive  must  contain  manu¬ 
script.  I  did  not  ask  her  for  a  copper,  for  I 
was  somehow  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  carrying  her  copy  to  Fleet  Street 
because  she  had  no  stamps  to  send  it  by 
post. 

“  Belong  here  ?  ”  asked  a  man,  sidling 
up  to  me.  I  recognised  him  as  a  sweep 
from  across  the  way. 

“  Oh,  no,  I’m  only  resting,”  I  answered 
wearily. 

“  It’s  hard  times,”  he  continued,  with 
an  attempt  at  being  sociable.  “  I’ve 
only  took  in  tuppence  to-day,  but  I’ve 
done  some  big  splashing  on  the  rest  of 
’em.” 

“  Splashing  !  What  for  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  ye  must  be  a  new  un  if  ye  don’t 
know  that  trick.  When  I  asks  a  man  or 
woman  for  a  copper  and  they  doesn’t 
give  it,  I  just  splashes  ’em,  that’s  all.” 

What  a  pity  I  had  not  heard  that 


before  I  took  my  stand  near  Baker  Street 
Station  ! 

The  sweep  went  back  to  his  stand  and 
I  continued  to  view  the  procession  of 
bedrabbled  humanity  that  passed  me. 
“  Poor  girl  !  ”  I  heard  some  one  say  in 
pitying  tones,  and  looking  up  I  saw  a 
much-painted  and  powdered,  gaudily 
dressed  woman  near  me.  “  Take  this,” 
and  she  thrust  a  threepenny  bit  into  my 
hand.  I  managed  to  stammer  out 
“Thank-you”  as  she  sauntered  on.  It 
needed  not  a  second  look  to  tell  me  the  class 
to  which  she  belonged.  The  world,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  press,  number  her  among 
the  “  fallen  ”  and  the  “  lost.”  I  have  since 
been  told  that  it  is  from  these  women 
that  crossing  sweeps  obtain  most  of  their 
pennies. 

About  two  o’clock  the  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  as  I  was  not  provided  with  an 
umbrella  I  feared  that  a  prolonged  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  street  sweeping  line  might 
unfit  me  for  future  explorations  in  various 
directions,  so  I  turned  my  face  home¬ 
wards,  with  only  the  threepenny  bit  as 
the  result  of  my  morning’s  work. 

I  have  since  taken  the  trouble  to  inter¬ 
view  between  twenty  and  thirty  sweeps 
on  the  subject  of  taking  out  licenses.  I 
find  that  the  majority  of  them  do  not 
approve  of  the  license  system,  which  asks 
them  to  invest  five  shillings  before  they 
commence  business.  The  matter  of  the 
license  is  often  neglected — perhaps  I 
should  say  forgotten — till  a  policeman  or 
other  official  gives  them  a  gentle  reminder. 

I  have  also  attempted  to  inspire  them 
with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling, 
and  have  found  it  rather  a  difficult  task, 
although  they  all  agree  with  me  that 
people  who  patronise  their  crossings 
should  pay  for  it.  Some  of  them  have 
confidentially  admitted  that  the  stories  of 
suffering  wives,  and  children  down  with 
the  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  are  invented 
to  reach  the  sympathies  of  the  public, 
but  they  justify  themselves  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  that  what  pennies  they  receive 
are  given  in  charity.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  that  they  get  some  sort 
of  halfpenny  in  the  slot  machine  and 
place  it  in  such  a  position  that  passers  by 
must  see  it  and  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  contribute  a  halfpenny.  I  am 
sure  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
serve  the  purpose  much  better  than  the 
present  method  of  collecting  their  dues. 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

By  ERSKINE  GOWER. 


PART  I. 

“  And  rich  men  make  the  poor  who  curse  the 
rich, 

Who  agonise  together  rich  and  poor, 

Under  and  over,  in  the  social  spasm, 

And  crisis  of  the  ages.  .  .  .” — Browning. 

IT  was  a  wet  night  in  Whitechapel,  un¬ 
ceasingly,  hopelessly  wet.  The  gas- 
lamps  flickered  hesitatingly  behind  mud- 
bespattered  glass,  and  the  glaring  jets 
over  shops  and  gin  palaces,  were  reflected 
in  tortuous  shapes  in  the  muddy  river 
that  did  service  for  a  pavement.  From 
the  jutting  eaves  and  window-sills  the 
rain,-  drops  splashed  continuously,  or 
gathered  themselves  into  a  body  to  race 
noisily  through  gutters  and  drain-pipes. 
The  usual  rumble  of  tram-cars,  the  rattle 
of  cabs,  echoed  down  the  broad  High 
Street,  and  the  crowd  of  loafers,  that 
flit  with  the  bat  from  eve  till  morn,  were 
hurrying  with  bedraggled  skirts  and 
sloppy  boots,  seeking  shelter  behind  the 
swing  doors  of  the  public-houses,  that 
for  warmth,  and  light,  and  noise,  stood 
unrivalled  in  their  temptation. 

To  George  Morgan,  picking  his  steps 
hurriedly  in  and  out  of  puddles,  it  was 
an  intensely  disagreeable  experience. 

Half  an  hour  before,  on  the  platform 
of  the  Great  Assembly  Hall  in  Mile  End, 
above  a  sea  of  interested  faces,  upturned 
to  catch  his  every  word,  he  had  swallowed 
a  posset  of  benevolence,  sweetened  with 
a  spice  of  vanity,  which  had  sent  a  glow 
of  self-satisfaction  through  every  fibre  of 
his  being.  The  development  of  these 
hard-headed  East-Enders,  through  the 
flow  of  his  intelligent  words,  into  possible 
Faradays  and  Tyndalls,  was,  he  thought, 
an  object  worthy  of  every  exertion.  It 
was  distinctly  irritating  that  the  rudely 
insistent  present  should  bring  him  back 
from  schemes,  which,  by  the  judicious 
administration  of  a  bolus  of  science, 


would  secure  the  elevation  and  refinement 
of  the  masses  of  the  future,  to  the  dreary 
fact  of  a  pea-soup  fog  sweeping  up  from 
the  river,  and  a  streaming  canopy  over 
the  pitchy  sky  ! 

Our  tempers  are  merely  moral  baro¬ 
meters  ;  they  are  affected  by  atmospheric 
and  climatic  influences  as  surely  as  quick¬ 
silver,  and  run  up  and  down  as  unaccount¬ 
ably.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  when  the 
sympathetic  doorkeeper  hitched  on  his 
overcoat  with  a  “Sorry,  sir,  but  there’s 
not  an  empty  hansom  within  a  mile,  and 
last  train’s  gone  for  the  West  ;  might 
catch  10.30  from  Aldgate  if  you  hurry, 
sir,”  that  people  and  Parliament  faded 
off  the  tablets  of  Morgan’s  mental 
calendar,  to  be  replaced  by  the  forcibly 
expressive  language  common  to  our 
English  youth  and  impatience. 

Phew !  how  it  was  blowing !  The 
wind  struggled  and  fenced  with  his 
umbrella,  held  with  Herculean  exertion 
to  ward  off  the  stinging  rain-drops,  and 
rushed  onwards  with  defiant  howls,  to 
find  easier  prey. 

Glancing  up  at  the  round  clock  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  he  noted  that  the 
hands  pointed  to  twenty  minutes  to  eleven, 
and  knew  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
rapid  decision. 

Either  he.  must  wait  in  some  sheltered 
doorway  until  a  midnight  cab  should  creep 
homewards  past  the  rank,  and  frustrate 
this  innocent  design  by  the  force  of  an 
enormous  bribe,  or  he  must  plunge  into 
the  darkness  and  desolation  of  the  City, 
and  court  his  fate  among  the  warring 
elements  on  the  Embankment.  At  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  least  frequented 
thoroughfares  he  paused  to  consider 
alternatives,  which,  in  such  weather,  were 
equally  distasteful. 

As  he  shook  the  water  from  the  brim 
of  his  hat,  it  was  with  an  awkward  sense 
of  discomfort  that  he  became  conscious 
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of  a  companion  in  misery.  Close 
beside  him  stood  a  girl,  her  basket 
reduced  to  a  spongy  pulp,  heaped  pell- 
mell  with  withered  flowers.  In  its  utter 
dejection,  her  attitude  was  expressive  of 
a  frame  of  mind  which  had  passed 
through  the  stages  of  acute  feeling,  to 
reach  the  level  of  an  apathy  not  lively 
enough  for  despair.  Her  eyes  peered 
round  vacantly  in  the  gloom,  but,  as  their 
glance  encountered  the  dripping  form  of 
the  young  man,  a  sudden  flash  of  hope 
came  into  them,  and  she  nervously  shuffled 
a  step  forward. 


thin  face  still  pretty  enough  for  kisses 
the  tragedy  of  a  life.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  inner  consciousness  was  being  scraped 
with  the  clear-cut  diamond  of  Reality  ; 
and  that  the  answer  to  the  cry,  “What 
is  Truth  ?  ”  filtering  down  through  far  off 
centuries,  was  about  to  be  branded  on 
to  its  smarting  surface  in  letters  of  living 
fire.  Such  a  painful  contingency  must 
at  all  costs  be  avoided.  Unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  are  ever  the  most  interesting-. 
From  the  crib,  lying  beneath  our  thumb, 
with  a  solution  on  the  first  page,  we  are 
often  conscientiously  inclined  to  look 


“’tain’t  for  myself,  sir,  that  i’m  askin'." 


“  This  woman  is  a  nuisance  !  ”  Morgan 
crossly  reflected.  “Now  or  never  I  must 
be  off,  buttonholes  and  such-like  enor¬ 
mities  to-night  should  be  relegated  to 
the  mashers  of  a  nether  world.”  But 
even  as  he  thought,  she  spoke,  and  the 
pain  of  her  tired  voice,  with  its  Essex 
twang,  struck  unpleasantly  on  his  ear. 

“  ’Tain’t  for  myself,  sir,  that  I’m  askin’, 
an’  it’s  not  so  much  the  money — but 
it’s  for  Will  ;  Will,  my  ’usban’ — he’s 
moighty  bad  ;  leas’ways  it’s  a  toss-up  if 
he’ll  see  the  noight  through.” 

Turning  sharply  on  his  heel,  Morgan 
read  in  the  uncertain  light,  written  on  a 


away  !  Clear-headed  man  of  the  world, 
he  knew  that  extremes  of  emotion  were 
detrimental  to  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
a  well-balanced  mind  in  double  harness 
with  philanthropy  appeared  necessary  in 
the  career  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself. 

“  My  good  woman,”  he  answered 
briskly,  “your  tale  is  a  very  sad  one,  no 
doubt,  but  the  London  Hospital  is  only 
half  a  mile  up  the  road,  why  don’t  you 
take  your  husband  there?  To  me  it  is 
extraordinary - ” 

“Ah!”  she  interrupted,  her  accents 
shrill  and  exasperated,  “  yer  don’t  under- 
stan’— it’s  yerself  I  want  !  Will’s  a  queer 
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customer,  but  it’ll  toike  a  tidy  few  to  beat 
’im  over  carpentery.  If  yer’ll’  o’d  ’im  by 
the  han’,  maybe  ’e’ll  git  up  agin.  We 
tramped  into  Lunnon  from  Romford  come 
yesterday  six  weeks,  but  wuk  wor  scarce, 


“  Let’s  see  what  half-a-crown  can 
do,”  he  said  soothingly,  “and  to¬ 
morrow - ” 

“  Ah  !  to-morrow’ll  not  come.  That’s 
what  Will  says  :  ‘  to-morrow  with  all  the 


WILL  WAS  DEAD. 


an’  the  co’d  caught  ’im,  an’  e’s  dyin’,  d’ye 
hear  ?  dyin’  I  say  !  ” 

Her  words  had  risen  almost  to  a  scream 
and  her  fingers  clutched  eagerly  at 
Morgan’s  soaked  ulster  in  her  agonised 
wish  to  carry  conviction. 

The  man  was  slightly  moved. 


gen’el  folk.  Liz,’  says  ’e,  ‘if  I  thought 
there  wor  one  o’  ’em  ’ud  care,  please  the 
Lord,  I’d  see  the  dawn  come  in  ;  but  it’s 
jus’  that  way,  groind,  groind,  groind,  an’ 
then  the  money — an’  when  the  groind’s 
done  there’s  naught  but  the  grave  an’  a 
kick  to  push  yer  into  it.  If  they’d  toike 
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me  by  the  ban’,  an’  say,  “Will,  my  man, 
we’re  proud  o’  yer,”  or  “Will,  my  man, 
we’re  yer  frien’,”  why,  I’d  wuk  till  I  wor 
silly  an’  the  money  be  d — d  to  it  !  ’  Oh, 
sir,  if  yer’ll  come  to-noight  ” — a  husky 
break  in  her  voice — “  God  bless  yer.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Far  away  could 
be  heard  the  hoarse  sound  of  a  whistle 
from  some  belated  steamer,  panting  up 
to  the  docks,  nearer,  the  drunken  shout 
of  a  human  being — and  all  around  the 
roar  of  the  great  City. 

To  Morgan  the  situation  had  become 
embarrassing.  This  woman  was  evi¬ 
dently  hysterical, — her  story  might  or 
might  not  be  true.  To  argue  with  her 
on  the  question  of  the  “  Unemployed,” 
“Relief  Committees,”  or  the  “Survival 
of  the  Fittest,”  was  obviously  waste  of 
breath.  He  was  weary  of  drumming  his 
heels  against  the  kerbstone,  weary  of 
frantic  passes  in  the  air  at  over-loaded 
vehicles,  but  the  fog  had  lifted,  and  only 
ten  yards  off  two  ruby  lights  sparkled 
through  the  gloom.  Another  moment, 
with  much  scattering  of  gutter  filth,  a 
smart  hansom  drew  up  beside  them,  with 
a  tinkle  of  little  bells.  The  joy  of  this 
deliverance  was  too  great  for  analysis. 
With  one  foot  on  the  step,  he  could 
afford  the  magnanimity  of  a  farewell 
sentence. 

“Am  awfully  sorry  for  you,  my  poor 
girl,  but  it’s  absurd  to  expect  me  to  poke 
into  slums  on  anight  like  this  !  I’ll  write 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in 
the  morning— 5,  Smith  Court,  did  you 
say  ?  Remember,  if  your  husband  is 
better,  and  I  can  do  anything  for  you, 
George  Morgan,  House  of  Commons, 
will  find  me.  Got  a  match,  cabby  ? 
Carlton  Club,  and  drive  fast.” 

She  stood  as  he  left  her,  crumbling  the 
rotting  roses  from  the  basket  against  the 
half-crown  in  her  clammy  left  hand,  in 
stolid  indifference  to  her  surroundings  ; 
all  the  light  faded  from  her  longing  eyes 
into  a  stupid  stare  at  the  fast-retreating 
cab,  its  noiseless  wheels  revolving  west¬ 
ward. 

As  the  clean-run  salmon  struggling  on 
the  sharp-pointed  gaff  is  ever  “cold¬ 
blooded  ”  to  its  captor,  so  the  sympathy 
meted  out  by  Piccadilly  to  her  dependent 
slums,  is  too  often  tempered  by  the 
imagination  of  superiority  in  the  matter 
of  feeling.  Yet  pity  this  woman  now, 
for  her  heart — and  such  things  be — is 
breaking. 

Slowly  she  turned  up  the  alley  to  her 
right,  her  tattered  skirts  swishing  the 


muddy  water  round  her  ill-shod  feet, 
slowly  struggled  up  the  deserted,  creaky 
stairs  for  five  long  storeys  till  she  reached 
a  door  ajar,  emitting  a  ray  of  light  that 
touched  her  wan  features.  As  if  fearful 
of  what  she  might  find,  she  hesitated  on 
the  threshold.  A  rush-light  sputtered  in 
the  chill  silence,  for  the  gray  morning 
would  not  yet  break  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  night.  Outside,  the  round  clock  was 
booming  the  hour,  one  —  two — three. 
“  Ah  !  speak  to  me,  Will,  it’s  yer  o’d  gal 
come  back  !” — she  had  flung  herself  by  the 
pallet  in  the  corner,  a  terrified  apprehen¬ 
sion  filling  her  eyes.  “  It’ll  be  better  to¬ 
morrow,  Will,  for  the  gen’el  folk  are 
cornin’,  an’  I’m  lovin’ yer,  Will,  lovin’ yer, 
don’t  yer  know  it  ?  ”  nine — fen — eleven — 
the  clock  ceased.  Her  arms  wrere  round 
the  man’s  neck,  her  cheek  pressed  to  his 
cheek, — but  Will  was  dead. 

PART  II. 

“.  .  .  .  If  men  will  dream  vain  dreams  they 
must  ; 

But  it  seems  piteous  we  so  seldom  know 
The  Dead  Sea  apples  till  they  turn  to  dust.” 

— C.  Harrison. 

It  is  only  by  the  sharp  jar  of  contrasts, 
that  life  is  able  to  jog  our  dull  minds  into 
any  real  appreciation  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  But  we  probably  approach 
nearest  to  the  enchanted  land  of  happi¬ 
ness,  when  we  bathe  our  souls  in  the 
brook  of  forgetfulness  ;  and  hanging 
pride,  prejudices,  and  principles  on  to  the 
topmost  twig,  are  lulled  into  complete 
paralysis  of  thought  for  past  or  future,  by 
the  exquisite  appropriateness  of  some 
present  scene  or  circumstance. 

It  was  thus  with  George  Morgan  three 
days  later. 

The  rich  glow  of  this  midsummer 
evening  had  been  generous  in  its  im¬ 
partiality,  softening  ugliness  and  poverty, 
ennobling  all  the  beauty  of  architecture 
grouped  in  veritable  picturesqueness 
along  the  deep  and  dirty  Thames. 

The  light  skiff  he  was  rowing,  had 
passed  among  heavy-laden,  lumbering 
barges  and  penny  steamboats  above 
Westminster  Bridge.  On  one  side  lay 
the  great  busy  hospital,  dealing  so 
efficiently  with  the  pain  of  human  bodies  ; 
on  the  other,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
hiding  under  a  mock  majesty,  hopeless 
incompetency  to  cope  with  the  moral  evil 
of  the  nation. 

These  thoughts  of  comparison  were  not, 
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however,  troubling-  Morgan  to-night.  He 
had  hung  red-tapism,  with  many  other 
little  weaknesses,  on  to  the  topmost  twig, 
because —as  his  oars  splashed  lazily  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  through  the  glistening 
water — he  was  gazing  into  the  blue  eyes 
of  the  girl  who  had  taught  him  how  to 
love. 

“  George  !  ” 

“Yes,  dear  heart — why,  what  a  solemn 
little  face - ” 

“  I  was  thinking — don’t  call  me  foolish 
— how  little  I  do  to  help  you.  You  seem  to 
have  such  a  great  work  and  I  such  a 
useless  one.”  Then  abruptly — “  George, 
are  there  many  people  unhappy  in  the 
world  ?  ” 

Morgan  pulled  a  little  faster.  “  What 
a  question  to  ask,”  he  answered.  “  The 
world  is  a  big  place,  and  my  darling  is 
going  to  live  in  the  very  happiest  corner 
of  it.” 

“  Ah  !  ” — shyly — “  I  know  that,  if  you 
are  there  ;  but  don’t  shut  me  up  so  that 
I  cannot  see  into  the  next  corner.  I 
sometimes  believe — don’t  be  angry — that 
you  want  to.  I  feel  there  is  a  heap  of 
things  to  be  done,  and  you  generally  say 
‘  Nonsense  !  ’  I  cannot  always  laugh, 
can  I  ? — and  then  I  think - ” 

Morgan  frowned.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  perfect  education  had  had  an 
apparently  perfect  result.  His  intellect 
was  above  the  average,  and,  untrammelled 
by  excessive  inclinations  of  any  kind,  he 
had  made  the  most  of  it.  Some  one  said 
he  lacked  power  in  drawing  out  either 
the  best  or  the  worst  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  close  contact,  and 
that  his  conversation  left  a  sense  of 
superficiality.  But  to  the  girl  he  had 
just  married  he  was  the  boundary  of  all 
ideals,  the  nucleus  of  all  beliefs.  In 
her  estimation  his  very  selfishness  was 
sanctified,  and  any  colour-blindness  on 
that  score  Morgan  felt  decidedly  grati¬ 
fying.  This  unexpected  notion  that  life 
might  be  an  allegory  and  not  a  picture- 
book  must  be  put  a  stop  to. 

“  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage 
yet,”  he  said  loftily,  “  in  women  struggling 
to  shine  out  of  their  own  sphere.  It  is 
not  in  them  to  have  strength  of  purpose 
to  carry  out  what  they  begin,  and  they 
are  sure  to  get  imposed  upon.  Did  I  tell 
you  about  my  visit  to  Whitechapel  the 
other  evening  ?  I  came  across  a  girl 
begging,  whining  about  a  sick  husband 
and  all  the  old  tales.  I  could  not  dodge 
into  holes  and  corners  with  her  on  the 
worst  night  of  the  year,  but  I  asked  her 


to  write  me  the  facts,  and  I  intended 
going  round  myself  to  Loch,  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  Street,  only  it  has  been  so  devilish 
hot.  Well,  not  a  line  have  I  received  ! 
Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  a  got  up 
job  ;  a  woman,  now,  would  not  have  the 
common  sense  to  be  on  her  guard  from 
the  first  in  a  case  like  that— - ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  his  companion 
dubiously  ;  “but  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
really  poor  people,  George.  I  hope  they 
don’t  suffer  for  the  sham  ones  ?  When 
Bob  and  I  were  children,  Bob  told 
such  a  lot  of  stories  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  for  me  to  speak  the  truth  ; 
Aunt  Bess  whipped  us  both,  because  she 
did  not  know  which  to  believe  !  ” 

“  What  marvellous  logic  !  ”  and  George 
laughed.  “You  must  not  worry  about 
these  things,  little  woman.  Don’t  you 
think  I  am  giving  you  an  extraordinary 
leap  into  the  unknown,  humouring  your 
absurd  whim  to  float  about  in  this  out¬ 
landish  place,  and  sacrificing  Emile’s 
best  dinner  for  the  possibility  of  a  tepid 
supper  ?  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ? 
five  minutes  to  nine,  and  by  Jove - ” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  go  back  yet,  George,”  and 
she  held  out  her  small  white  hands  with 
a  coaxing  gesture,  “  I  like  the  stars 
much  better  than  the  sun  when  I  am 
alone  with  you.  Come,  talk  to  me  quite 
seriously,  please,  about  all  that  is  going 
on  in  politics.  I  want - ” 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  want?  ”  he  in¬ 
terrupted  gravely.  “  I  want  my  darling 
to  be  good  and  pretty  for  me  and  not  to 
distribute  herself  in  Women’s  Missions 
and  Women’s  Rights  till  pink  cheeks 
become  hollow,  and  those  eyes — ah  ! 

those  eyes - ”  and  drinking  in  their 

purity  and  devotion,  Morgan  worshipped 
some  one  more  than  himself  for  a  few 
moments  ! 

The  golden  leavings  from  the  sunset 
had  been  swept  up  by  a  soft  breeze  from 
the  west,  but  their  soul-affinity  had 
wrapped  these  two  in  a  solitude  more 
shrouding,  than  the  pall  of  the  July  night. 
Among  the  crude  outlines  of  brick  and 
mortar,  that  darkness  so  cunningly  con¬ 
verts  into  shadowy  erasures,  the  boat, 
glided  onward  with  its  careless  occupants  ; 
now  bearing  to  the  far  shore,  now  loitering 
in  mid-stream,  as  the  girl  toyed  absently 
with  the  rudder  ropes.  The  minutes 
passed  and  with  them  the  dream.  An 
object  was  approaching  with  alarming 
distinctness,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
notice  it  and  to  speak  anxiously. 

“  Let  go  of  my  hand,  George,  like  a 
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dear,  or  we  shall  be  upset.  Is  it  a 
steamer  ? — which  side  shall  I  steer,  it’s 'so 
very  close  ?  ” 

Her  husband  glanced  hastily  over  his 
shoulder. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Nell,” 
he  shouted,  in  wild  dismay, 

“give  us  the  left  string — 
quick — -quick  !  ”  But  though 
his  words  tumbled  together 
in  excited  incoherency,  one 
of  the  devastating  crises  of 
existence,  so  sudden,  so  soft- 
footed  in  its  treachery,  had 
clutched  them  both  in  its  re¬ 
lentless  grasp. 

A  confused  babel  of  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  electric  launch 
reached  Morgan  and  the  echo 
of  a  woman’s  scream,  but  the 
swirling  current  had  swept  him 
under  Blackfriars  Bridge,  strik¬ 
ing  his  head  a  dull  thud 
1  against  a  stone  buttress  before 
he  could  realise  what  had 
!  happened. 

Although  a  strong,  bold 
,  swimmer,  yet,  stupefied  by  the 
I  blow,  the  muddy  water  filled  his 
!  throat  and  nostrils,  and  his 
t  arms,  even  as  they  struck  out 
desperately,  ached  with  a  cruel, 
cramping  ache.  While  he 
yearned  at  all  costs  to  save  his 
;  girl-wife,  his  mind,  as  it  often 
does  when  confronted  by  stun¬ 
ning  catastrophes,  played  with 
inconsequence,  and  chained  it- 
i  self  to  trivialities.  He  found 
himself  wondering  whether 
there  would  be  a  late  sitting  in 
the  House,  and  whether  they 
would  miss  him  in  the  division 
on  Asquith’s  amendment.  He 
had  paired  till  ten  o’clock — but 
why  ?  he  puzzled  stupidly,  and 
then  he  remembered,  remem¬ 
bered  by  an  effort  of  su¬ 
preme  energy,  that  it  was 
to  take  Nell  out — ah  !  Nell, 
his  darling,  where  was  she  ? 

He  clenched  his  teeth  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  impotent  desire, 
and  the  moon,  poised  like  a  ball 
I  of  fire  over  London,  seemed 
to  mock  with  calm  in¬ 
difference  at  his  weakness  in  tackling  the 
horror  of  the  situation.  The  strange 
buzzing  in  his  head  seemed  every  minute 
increasing.  Could  Nell  swim  ? — perhaps 
— he  had  forgotten — but  surely  she  was 
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sleeping  now — sleeping — how  pretty  she 
looked  asleep,  her  hair  like  a  halo  on  the 
pillow,  her  cheeks  flushed  like  a  child’s  ; 
it  was  a  queer  pillow,  too,  in  its  ghostly 
whiteness,  never  straight,  never  still. 


God!  it  was  coming  closer  !  was  he  mad? 
It  was  not  a  pillow  but  a  face,  a  livid  face, 
with  just  a  glint  of  auburn  curls,  up  and 
down,  rocking  on  the  silent  river. 

A  vapoury  cloud  crossed  the  rising 
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moon,  hut  in  the  darkness  his  outstretched 
fingers  touched  the  girl’s  form  as  it  drifted 
by,  and  seized  it  with  tenacious  grip. 
“  Nell,  sweetheart  !  ”  he  shrieked  exul¬ 
tantly,  “  is  it  you  ?  Safe,  safe  !  ”  But  no 
answer  came  as  she  hung  like  a  log  on  his 
tired  arms.  To  his  failing  sight  every¬ 
thing  tangible  seemed  becoming  intan¬ 
gible,  and  though  they  had  reached  the  side 
of  the  gray-painted  launch,  and  voices 
were  calling  to  him  to  hold  on,  for  help 
was  very  near,  he  felt  that  death  was 
battling  for  the  victory. 

Among  the  many  there  are  few  that 
love  pampers.  To  these,  death  heart  to 
heart,  would  be  preferable  to  even 
suspecting  love’s  inconstancy.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Morgan  in  the  heyday  of 
ambition.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  sequels  that  time  scatters 
ruthlessly  among  its  fairy  tales.  He  had 
found  his  fairy  tale  entrancing,  and  while 
youth  and  strength  could  last  it  must 
remain  so.  It  seemed  as  if  the  force  of 
his  dominating  will  was  keeping  the 
dreaded  enemy  at  bay.  The  moon  shone 
out  with  renewed  brilliancy  in  a  path  of 


glory,  and  his  hand  was  grasping  a 
warmer  hand  from  the  launch.  With 
quick,  grateful  joy,  he  staggered  up 
against  the  rail,  and  glanced  down  as  they 
lifted  his  burden  so  tenderly  into  safety. 
What  was  this  terrible  cold,  freezing  his 
heart  into  stone,  wringing  from  him  an 
awful  cry  !  Blue  lips,  sunken  cheeks, 
eyes  staring  wide  open  ;  certainly  he 
had  seen  them  before  : — under  a  tawdry 
hat  in  a  Whitechapel  alley,  craving  for 
sympathy.  No  moon,  no  starlight  now, 
only  the  streaming  rain,  the  dense  fog,  the 
squalor,  the  dirt,  the  sorrow  of  the  poor. 
“Are  there  many  people  unhappy  in  the 
world,  George  ?  ”  In  his  agony  he  re¬ 
membered  those  words — her  words. 
“Nell,  my  wife,  where  are  you?”  but 
his  cry  lost  itself  in  nothingness,  and 
with  a  wild  look  around  the  man  fell  for¬ 
ward  heavily  on  his  face. 

For  two  women,  day  broke  beyond  the 
goal  of  earth’s  illusions.  Smiling,  they 
touched  lips  in  the  land  of  rest.  There 
only,  had  they  solved  the  mystery  of 
suffering. 
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MR.  LEWIS  MORRIS  AT  PENBRYN. 


THERE  are  worse  things  in  life  than 
a  journey  to  the  far  west  in  this 
beautiful  spring  weather.  To  the  north 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  scenery  is  to  be 
found  as  beautiful  and  as  replete  with 
interest  as  anything  in  rich  Devon  or 
breezy  Cornwall — I  mean  in  that  long 
tract  extending  from  Chepstow  on  the 
east  to  St.  David’s  Head  on  the  west. 
The  tourist  would  here  pass  through 
beautiful  Monmouthshire,  rich  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  and  all  that  industrial  tract  of 
country  with  its  busy  ports  and  crowded 
shipping  ;  fair  Carmarthen,  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  Vale  of  Towv,  like  another  Devon,  and 
Pembrokeshire,  like  another  Cornwall  ; 
passing  Tenby,  in  view  of  either 
sea  and  gray  St.  David’s— a  minster  on 
the  shore  of  the  wild  Atlantic— until  he 
reaches  at  last  lone  St.  David’s  Head, 
eternally  washed  by  the  fierce  Atlantic 
waves.  In  all  this  district  there  is  much 
to  attract  the  tourist — that  tourist  who 
never  comes.  By  the  old  town  of  Car¬ 
marthen  indeed,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Wales,  that  gray  old  city  seated  on  its 
high  river  banks  with  the  broad  Towy 
ebbing  and  flowing  by  its  long  quay,  the 
valley  is  full  of  beauty  through  the  whole 
of  the  river’s  forty-mile  course  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  And  it  is  here 
whither  the  express  from  Paddington 
brings  us  through  the  famous  Severn 
Tunnel  in  seven  hours  from  the  time  of 
starting,  that  Mr.  Lewis  Morris— the 
subject  of  our  article  and  the  far-famed 
author  of  The  Epic  of  Hades — lives  for  a 


great  part  of  the  year  at  his  beautiful 
home  of  Penbryn. 

On  the  way  to  the  bard’s  house  (he  will 
never  allow  his  friends^  to  call  him  poet) 
■we  cross  an  old  seven-arched  bridge, 
ascend  by  a  steep  field  path  for  a  mile  or 
so,  turning  from  time  to  time  to  admire 
the  fine  panorama  stretched  at  great 
length,  like  a  straggling  Rhine  town  with 
its  castellated  ruin  and  frequent  church 
towers.  Then  we  traverse  a  level  tree- 
shaded  road,  and  at  length  the  gate  of 
Penbryn  is  before  us,  park-like  with  its 
meadows  and  frequent  changes  of  elm 
and  beech,  and  its  winding  drive  shaded 
by  pine  conifers. 

On  entering  the  house  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  pretty  panelled  hall,  low  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  along  the  heavy  beams  on  each 
side  and  round  the  walls  are  mottoes  in 
gold  letters  on  a  deep  blue  ground,  a  mode 
of  decoration  which  the  bard  thinks  is 
wholly  his  own,  and  is  certainly  not  in¬ 
effective.  The  long  beams  have  lines  from 
the  Epic  of  Hades ,  including  Mr.  Bright’s 
favourite  verse, 

“  For  knowledge  is  a  steep  which  few  may  climb, 
But  duty  is  a  path  which  all  may  tread”  — 

*  !! 
and  a  favourite  couplet  of  the  bard’s  from 
another  poem  of  his — 

“  Though  all  men  frown,  if  Truth  and  Right 
*  prevail 

Take  thou  no  thought  for  aught,  for  all  is  I 
well.” 

Around  the  walls  is  the  motto  of  the  ! 
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Boleyns,  from  whom  the  bard  claims  to 
be  descended  in  a  direct  line,  “ Fide  et 
amore ,”  and  their  descendant,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  “  Semper  eadem."  Further  on, 
“  Che  vi i  piano  va  lontano  ”  is  a  motto  one 
is  surprised  to  find  in  so  advanced  a  poli¬ 
tician’s  home.  On  shields  over  the  heavy 
mantel  are  the  three  bulls’  heads  of  Boleyn, 
the  three  leopards’  heads  of  Morris  ;  it  is 
whispered — but  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  for  the 
bard  is  a  Home  Ruler  ! — that  they  are  Irish 
heads  beheaded  in  some  remote  foray,  and 
both  coats  combined  with  the  proper 
quartering's.  On  the  staircase  hang-,  side 
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di  San  Sisto,  while  there  are  more  than 
one  illuminated  memorial,  and  notably 
one  from  the  promoters  of  the  first  Co¬ 
operation  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
for  which  Mr.  Morris  wrote  a  successful 
ode,  sung  by  four  thousand  voices,  and 
another  for  theWelsh  National  Eisteddfod, 
bear  witness  to  the  wide  sympathy  and 
activity  of  the  master  of  the  house.  A 
fine  case  of  Indian  birds  completes  the 
furniture  of  the  hall  ;  out  of  it  open  the 
drawing-room,  the  dining-room,  and  the 
breakfast-room.  The  first  is  a  double 
room  with  a  pale  sage-green  paper  and 
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by  side,  two  pedigrees,  with  the  arms  and 
descents  drawn  up  and  charmingly 
blazoned  by  the  bard’s  friend,  the  late 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Eglwyseg,  in  North 
Wales,  who  was  a  great  authority  on 
heraldry,  and  going  back  apparently,  after 
the  fashion  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  to  a 
native  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar,  or 
thereabouts,  but  the  bard  does  not  affect 
such  vanities.  The  little  clock  on  the 
bracket  was  the  property  of  an  ancestress 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  presented 
to  her  by  that  good-natured  monarch. 
On  the  staircase  walls  are  prints  of  old 
Carmarthen,  terminating  with  the  large, 
well-known  photograph  of  the  Madonna 


numerous  pictures  and  prints.  Among 
the  former-are  a  fine  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  probably  by  Opie,  a  good  Van  de 
V elde  on  panel,  an  old  picture  of  the  bard’s 
grandfather,  Lewis  Morris,  of  Penbryn, 
bard,  antiquary,  and  philologist,  in  night¬ 
cap  and  frogged  dressing-gown,  something 
like  a  Celtic  Cowper.  On  one  wall  are 
large  photographs  of  old  masters,  in¬ 
cluding  several  Madonnas  of  Raphael, 
the  St.  John  of  Guido,  and  the  two  nude 
little  angels  singing  from  notes  from  the 
“  Madonna  del  Baldechino.”  On  the 
other  are  a  row  of  old  pictures  picked  up 
by  the  bard  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  of 
which  he  is  very  proud,  and  a  fine  picture 
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of  a  Minnesinger,  by  an  unknown 
artist. 

But  it  is  in  the  library,  built  by  the 
bard  out  of  the  profits  of  his  books,  that 
his  presence  is  most  felt.  It  is  a  large 
and  lofty  room,  with  the  ceiling  divided 
by  thick  panels  of  pitch  pine  crossing 
at  right  angles  with  bosses  of  various 
colours,  picked  out  with  gilding.  The 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  room  is  occupied 
bv  a  bookcase  containing  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  or  more,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  occupying  every  available 


summit  of  the  tree-crowned  hill  behind, 
where  by  a  clump  of  trees  is  a  large  flat 
stone  which  is  a  favourite  resting-place 
for  the  bard,  from  which  to  view  the  fair 
panorama  around.  On  the  north  is  the 
old  town  stretching  along  the  other  side 
of  the  valley.  On  the  west  are  the 
broad,  silvery  waters  of  the  Towy,  with 
the  ruins  of  Llanstephan  Castle  standing 
out  above  the  shining  sea.  On  the  east 
is  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  upper  Towy 
stretching  out  for  at  least  thirty  miles 
past  grim  Cerrig-Cennen  Castle,  till  it  is 
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space.  From  its  windows  the  exquisite 
reaches  of  the  Towy,  here  a  broad  silvery 
stream,  can  be  seen,  bringing  with  the 
flow  of  each  tide,  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  from  the  Atlantic.  Here  much 
of  the  writing  which  is  now  familiar  to 
countless  readers  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  of  the  globe  is  done.  No  one 
is  fonder  of  home  than  Mr.  Morris, 
though  the  charms  of  literary  society, 
and  of  troops  of  friends  ip  London,  keep 
him  from  home  now  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Leaving  the  house,  we  ascend  to  the 


closed  by  the  blue  mountains  of  Carmar¬ 
thenshire  and  the  precipice  above  the 
famous  Van  Pool,  where  tradition  says 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  appears  each  year 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  August  in  her 
golden  skiff,  as  versified  by  the  subject 
of  our  article  in  the  legend  of  the 
“  Physicians  of  Mvddfai,”  which  appeared 
in  Songs  of  Britain. 

It  is  a  beautiful  country,  this  Western 
Wales,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  attracts 
the  love  and  affection  of  its  children,  and 
especially  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Many  a  touch  in  the  Epic  of  Hades,  and 
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in  many  a  crystalline  lyric  (for  a  crystal 
clearness  is  the  predominant  note  and 
virtue  of  Mr.  Morris’s  poetry)  draws  one 
back  from  those  golden  scenes  of  Greece 
illumined  by  the  glow  of  poetic  fancy,  and 
crowned  with  the  nimbus  shed  by  that 
vague  dim  past,  that  past  which  we  seem 
half  to  realise  in  earlv  childhood  becoming- 
dim  as 

“  shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy” — 

and  at  last  with  manhood’s  years  fading 
“  into  the  light  of  common  day,” — many 
a  touch  in  this  essentially  British  poet’s 
writings  draws  one  back  from  these 
dreams  to  “  the  familiar  aspects  of  the 
fields  ”  of  home.  No  one  who  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  our  English  country  in  all  its 
moods  can  find  more  delight  than  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Morris.  The  tone  and 
touch  with  which  he  grasps  the  deep 
sweet  restfulness  of  English  scenery,  and 
the  profound  peace  of  its  great  homesteads, 
are  inimitable.  That  one  line  of  the  late 
Laureate,  “  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace,” 
resumes  in  five  words  the  very  essence  of 
the  ancestral  English  mansion,  hallowed 
by  a  calm  which  centuries  have  left  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  but  the  lovely  verse  which  I  will 
quote  below,  inspired,  says  Mr.  Morris, 
by  Lord  Tennyson’s  own  home,  shows 
alike,  I  think,  the  influence  of  this  feeling 
on  the  poet,  and  how  well  qualified  the 
man  who  could  write  such  a  verse  is  to 
appreciate  such  a  home  as  that  which  he 
,  is  fortunate  to  possess. 

“  A  home  on  a  far  English  hill ;  away 

Stretch  undulating  plains  of  gold  and  green, 

With  park  and  lake  and  glade,  and  homestead 
gray, 

And  crowning  all,  the  blue  sea  dimly  seen.  ’ 

And  now  having,  I  trust,  satisfactorily 
described,  for  my  readers’  benefit,  our 
poet’s  locale ,  I  will  proceed  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  conversation  which  I  have 
recently  had  with  the  poet — I  beg  his 
pardon,  “the  bard.”  I  say  advisedly 
professional  conversation,  because  Mr.  Morris 
|  and  I  are  friends  of  old  date,  and  in  the 
.  habit  of  occasionally  meeting. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  the  host,  and 
had  no  suspicion  that  I  had  formed  the  fell 
■  design  of  “  interviewing  ”  him.  On  my 
announcing  that  I  had  formed  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  poet  showed  some  natural  dis¬ 
inclination  and  coyness,  and  seemed  more 
inclined  to  discuss  partridges  than  poesy. 
But  before  proceeding  with  this  interview, 

I  had  perhaps  better  afford  my  readers  an 


idea  of  Mr.  Morris’s  personality  and 
physique.  This  I  shall  do  in  a  few  words, 
as  the  latter  is  well  represented  by  the 
three-quarters  length  figure  from  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  a  young  Welsh  artist,  fresh  from 
successful  studies  at  the  Antwerp  Art 
School,  Mr.  D.  G.  Davies.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  add  that  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have 
been  by  nature  intended  as  much  for  a 
country  squire  as  for  a  poet.  As  regards 
his  manner  and  conversation,  the  former 
is  that  of  any  other  thoroughly  well-bred 
Englishman  of  good  family,  and  the  latter 
has  a  singular  charm,  the'result  of  deep 
scholarship  and  keen  poetic  instinct,  as  I 
think  part  of  the  conversation  I  am  about 
to  quote  will  evince. 

“What  am  I  to  talk  about?”  asked 
Mr.  Morris,  plaintively,  on  realising  the 
capacity  in  which  I  had  come. 

“  Talk  of  the  Laureateship,”  I  said. 

But  my  interlocutor,  besides  being  a 
poet,  a  lawyer  and  a  J.P.,  possesses 
in  a  full  degree  a  lawyer’s  caution.  He 
replied,  therefore  :  “I  must  certainly  de¬ 
cline  to  discuss  that  question.  You  must 
know  well  the  construction  that  would  be 
put  on  anything  I  said  on  the  point,  with 
the  view  to  publication  that  you  say  you 
have.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  I  said;  “as  that 
cock  will  not  fight,  perhaps  I  may  venture 
thus  far  and  ask  what  you  think  of  this 
long  delay  in  the  appointment  to  the 
Laureateship.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  willingly  answer  that 
question,”  Mr.  Morris  replied.  “  I  think 
it  very  wrong — most  unjust,  I  will  even 
say — that  no  appointment  has  been  made 
before  this.  The  only  parallel  instance 
since  the  post  was  created  is  that  after 
Wordsworth’s  death,  and  the  delay  was 
not  then  so  long  ;  besides,  there  was  good 
reason  for  it,  as  the  post  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  have  been  given 
to  old  Rogers,  who  took  six  months  to 
acknowledge  the  offer,  and  then  very 
properly  declined,  on  account  of  age,  and 
a  good  many  renseignements  had  to  be 
taken  about  the  then  comparatively  young 
Tennyson,  to  whom  it  seemed  after 
Rogers— who  had  the  prior  claim  of  age 
and  honours,  and  by  reason  of  the  long 
role  he  had  played  in  London  life — most 
natural  to  offer  it.  I  think  it  is  most  mis¬ 
chievous,”  he  continued,  “  that  the  post 
should  not  have  been  filled  before,  for  it 
costs  nothing — the  salary  is  infinitesimal, 
and  yet  the  honour  of  the  appointment 
forms,  and  would  always  form,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  object  of  ambition  and  incentive  to 
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poets,  and  in  these  days  if  once  allowed 
to  drop,  it  will  never  be  revived.  Mean¬ 
time  its  absence  influences  criticism 
mischievously.” 

On  the  Greek  principle  as  regards 
Aristides,  I  asked  Mr.  Morris  what  he 
would  think  if  the  appointment  had 
been  offered  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  he 
replied  : 

“  I  should  say  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  an  appointment  could  not  have  been 
made.  I  think  Swinburne  a  very  fine 
poet.  Before  him  I  think  no  man  has 


with  such  absolute  clearness  and  distinct¬ 
ness,  either  in  a  prose  or  poetical  medium, 
what  he  has  to  convey  as  he.  The  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  various  parts  of  ‘  The  Earthly 
Paradise  ’  are  wonderfully  sweet,”  replied 
he.  “  One  can  only  regret  that  he  should 
have  decided  to  quit  the  field  of  poetry 
for  politics  ” — and  so  on,  not  a  word  of 
dispraise  for  any. 

Mr.  Morris  seems  quite  too  much  taken 
up  with  admiration  of  his  brother  poets 
to  allow  of  any  egotism  as  regards  his 
own  poetry — that  natural  egotism  common 
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ever  fathomed  the  mysterious  melody  and 
mystery  of  the  sea.” 

And  here  I  should  mention  that  never — 
and  I  have  met  in  my  time  a  goodly 
number  of  “  gentlemen  who  write  ” — have 
I  known  a  man  so  perfectly  destitute  of 
the  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un¬ 
charitableness  which  only  too  frequently 
characterises  dealers  both  in  prose  and 
poetical  wares  as  this  man. 

“  And  your  namesake,  Mr.  William 
Morris,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  ”  I 
said. 

“  I  think  there  is  no  one  who  can  present 


to  almost  all  writers.  He  seemed  quite 
surprised  when  I  remarked  :  “  That  clear¬ 
ness  of  atmosphere,  that  crystalline  clear¬ 
ness  you  speak  of  as  characterising  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  William  Morris  seems  to  me 
to  be  your  own  best  point.  There  are  one  ' 
or  two  passages  in  the  Epic  of  Hades ,  for 
instance,  in  reading  which  one  can  almost 
see  that  ‘  wine  dark  sea  ’  of  Homer,  and 
feel  the  breath  of  its  breezes  and  the  waft 
of  the  salt  air,  as  the  waves  plash  before 
fabulous  prows.” 

I  went  on  to  remark  : — 

“  But  this  will  be  one  of  the  last  gener- 
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ations  of  poets,  for,  as  Macaulay  says, 
poetry  will  die  out  with  advancing  civilis¬ 
ation.  The  world  is  getting  far  too  small 
and  we  are  growing  far  too  much  an 
mirant  with  all  that  it  contains  for  you 
people  to  continue  to  practise  your  art 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  at  the  out¬ 
side.  The  very  essence  of  poetry  is 
mystery,  and  there  is  very  little  mystery 
left  now  about  anything,  and  there  will 

shortly  be  still  less,  if  any  at  all - ”  But 

Mr.  Morris  broke  in  with  an  indignant 
refutation  of  this. 

“  I  wholly  disagree  with  you,”  he  said. 
“  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  larger  poetical  outlook  than 
we  have  ever  been  before.  What,  for 
instance,  will  be  the  vast  poetical  vista 
when  men  learn  the  art  of  navigation  in 
the  air  ?  The  future  of  poetry  is  vast, 
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immense.  Think  of  the  midnight  flights 
we  may  have  six  or  seven  years  hence 
through  or  over  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  over  the  stormy  sea  and  endless 
plains,  till  with  the  morning,  if  we  may 
believe  the  maxim,  the  sun  rises  over  the 
pure  snows  of  the  frozen  Alps,  or  some 
white-walled  town.  Think  of  electric  wires 
possibly  through  the  depths  of  interstellar 
space  to  some  distant  star.  And  this  is 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future, 
much,  perhaps,  within  the  next  ten 
years.” 

And  so  I  left  the  bard.-  I  might  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  these  sanguine  hopes 
would  ever  be  fulfilled,  but  I  could  feel 
nothing  but  admiration  for  such  genuine 
poetical  enthusiasm,  so  rare  in  this  latter- 
day  decadence. 

William  Graham. 
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SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

VII.— THE  SEVEN  EMERALDS. 


THE  man  stood  upon  the  weir-bridge 
watching  me  ;  a  conspicuous  man 
with  strange  clothes  for  river-work  upon 
him,  and  a  haunting  activity  which  drove 
him  from  the  lock  to  the  inn,  and  again 
from  the  inn  to  the  lock  with  a  crazy 
restlessness  which  was  maddening.  I 
had  been  for  some  hours  whipping  the 
mill-stream,  which  lies  over  against 
the  lockhouse  at  Pangbourne  ;  but  meet¬ 
ing  with  no  success  amongst  the  chub, 
which  on  this  particular  July  evening  were 
aggravatingly  indifferent  even  to  the 
succulent  frog,  I  had  punted  to  the 
bushes  in  the  open  river,  and  there  lit  my 
pipe  and  fell  to  speculation  upofi  him  who 
favoured  me  with  so  close  an  attention.  I 
have  said  that  he  was  a  conspicuous  man, 
and  to  this  I  owed  it  that  I  had  seen  him. 
He  wore  the  straw  hat  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  velvet  coat  which  shone 
brown  and  greasy  in  the  falling  sunlight ; 
but  his  legs  were  encased  in  salmon-pink 
riding  breeches,  and  he  had  brown  boots 
reaching  to  his  knees.  Beyond  this,  he 
was  singularly  handsome,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  with  the  river’s  breadth  between 
us  ;  and  his  hair  was  fair  with  a  ridiculous 
golden  strain  quite  unlooked  for  in  one 
who  has  grown  to  manhood.  Why  he 
watched  me  so  closely  I  could  not  even 
conjecture,  but  the  fact  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
puted.  I  had  lain  by  the  mill  since  the 
forenoon,  and  since  the  forenoon  he  had 
hugged  to  the  weir-bridge  or  to  the  lock- 
house,  giving  no  attention  to  the  score  of 
small  boats  and  launches  which  passed  up 
ordowntoGoringor  Mapledurham  ;oreven 
to  the  many  pretty  women  who  basked 
upon  the  cushions  of  punts  or  pair-oars. 
I  alone  was  the  object  of  his  gaze,  and 
for  me  he  seemed  to  wait  through  the 
afternoon  and  until  the  twilight. 

Now,  had  the  man  hailed  me,  I  should 


have  gone  shorewards  at  once,  for  my 
curiosity  had  been  petted  by  his  attentions 
until  it  waxed  warm  and  harassing  ;  but 
this  he  did  not  do,  keeping  his  eyes 
upon  me  even  when  I  had  rested  from 
casting  and  sat  idling  in  the  punt.  It 
would  have  been  easy,  I  concede,  to  have 
gone  up  river  towards  Goring  and  so  to 
have  avoided  him  ;  but  this  would  have 
cut  short  the  chance  of  explanation,  and 
have  left  ungratified  my  desire  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  wherefrom  came  his  em¬ 
barrassing  interest  in  my  failure  to  en¬ 
snare  the  exasperating  chub.  So  I  sat 
there,  in  turn  wondering  if  he  were  honest 
or  a  rogue,  an  adventurer  or  an  idler,  a 
river-man  or  a  fop  from.  Piccadilly.  And 
as  the  problem  was  beyond  me,  I  left  it  at 
last,  and  taking  up  my  punt-pole  I  gave 
three  or  four  vigorous  thrusts  which  sent 
me  immediately  to  the  landing-stage  of 
the  Swan  Inn,  and  thence  to  my  room. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  was  an  in¬ 
different  way  of  dealing  with  the  man  in 
the  velvet  coat  if  I  wished  to  know  more 
of  him  ;  but  I  had  taken  that  little  parlour 
of  the  inn  which  juts  out  upon  the  hard  of 
the  boathouse,  and  I  could  see  from  my 
open  windows  both  the  panorama  of  the 
lock  and  that  of  the  open  reach  away 
towards  the  islands.  It  was  now  close 
upon  the  hour  of  seven,  and  the  most 
part  of  the  river  lay  in  cooling  shadow.  I 
could  hear  by  no  means  inharmonious 
music  floating  out  over  the  water  from  a 
girl’s  guitar  ;  there  were  several  launches . 
waiting  for  the  lock-gates  ;  and  I  recall 
well  the  face  of  a  very  remarkable  woman 
who  presently  came  to  the  landing-stage 
in  a  gig,  the  cushions  of  which  were  of 
an  aggressive  yellow,  but  one  which  was 
a  striking  contrast  to  her  black  hair  and 
ivory-white  skin.  Quite  apart,  however, 
from  her  indisputable  beauty,  I  had  reason 
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to  watch  this  conspicuous  oarswoman,  for 
no  sooner  had  she  come  to  the  landing- 
stage  than  the  man  in  the  velvet  coat 
went  to  her  assistance,  and  taking  a 
number  of  bags  and  baskets  from  the  boat, 
accompanied  her  up  the  village  high 
street,  and  so  carried  her  from  my  view. 

Here  then,  thought  I,  is  the  end  of  my 
mystery.  The  man  had  been  waiting  for 
the  return  of  his  wife,  when  I,  with 
preposterous  conceit,  plumed  myself 
that  he  had  been  looking  to  speak 
with  me.  What  creatures  of  ideas  we 
are  !  And  when  I  reflected  upon  it,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  monstrous,  absurd  to  think 
that  one  man  should  wish  to  watch  another 
failing  to  catch  fish  through  a  long 
summer’s  afternoon.  Indeed,  I  laughed 
heartily  at  myself  as  the  maid  set  my 
dinner,  and  I  put  my  creel  and  rod  upon 
the  piano  (one  puts  everything  upon  the 
piano  in  a  Thames  village)  before  daring 
the  very  substantial,  if  rural,  repast  served 
to  me. 

I  One  dines  up  river,  as  most  people 
know,  in  semi-public  state.  Loafers, 
loiterers,  fruit-sellers,  boatmen — all  these 
congregate  near  the  open  window,  and 
discuss  verbally  the  dishes  which  the 
diner  discusses  more  substantially.  Cus¬ 
tom  so  stales  us  that  this  publicity  in  no 
way  interferes  with  our  pleasure.  I  have 
so  long  learned  to  tolerate  the  presence 
before  my  casement  of  oarsman,  ped¬ 
lar,  and  even  the  less  welcome  bargee, 
that  these  now  are  almost  as  salt  to  my 
appetite.  And  for  the  matter  of  that, 
on  the  evening  of  which  I  am  writing, 
the  crowd  was  less  than  usual,  being 
,  composed  of  one  vendor  of  fruit,  three 
men  in  obviously  Cheapside  blazers,  and 
an  old  woman  who  sold  boot-laces  and 
discussed  the  weather  with  me  through 
the  casement  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  She  was  such  a  merry  old  soul, 
and  gave  me  so  much  of  her  history  and  ot 
that  of  her  son,  who  was  “  fightin’  for  his 
Quane  and  counthry  ”  in  a  place  which 
she  could  not  mind  herself  of,  that  I  for¬ 
got  the  ridiculous  romance  of  the  velvet- 
coated  man,  and  even  his  existence,  until 
of  a  sudden  he  presented  himself,  no  longer 
watching  me  upon  the  bridge,  but  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  casement,  and  asking  to  be 
i  admitted. 

“  I’m  most  horribly  sorry,”  said  he, 
“  to  intrude  upon  you  at  your  dinner,  but 
my  train  leaves  for  town  in  ten  minutes, 
and  I  particularly  want  your  opinion  upon 
something  which  they  tell  me  you  know 
more  about  than  any  man  in  England.” 


“By  all  means,”  said  I.  “But  your 
estimate  of  my  opinion  is  hopelessly 
flattering;  it  concerns  jewels,  I  suppose?” 

“  Exactly,”  said  he;  “and  I  shall  be 
under  very  large  obligations  to  you  if  you 
will  tell  me  whether  two  emeralds  I  have 
in  my  pocket  are  of  any  value,  and  if 
so,  where  would  be  the  best  place  to 
dispose  of  them  ?  ” 

He  took  a  little  paper  box  from  his 
coat,  and  laid  it  near  to  my  plate.  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  box  which  had  contained 
tabloids  of  nitro-glycerine  (a  drug  pre¬ 
scribed  for  diseases  of  the  heart),  and 
that  it  had  been  sold  by  a  chemist  of  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Wain,  whose  shop  was 
in  the  High  Street  at  Reading.  These 
things  I  observe'd  with  my  intuitive  habit 
of  grasping  detail,  learnt  in  long  conten¬ 
tion  with  rogues  ;  and  then  forgot  them 
as  the  man  opened  a  screw  of  tissue- 
paper,  and  I  beheld  two  of  the  finest 
emeralds  I  have  seen  during  my  career. 
The  stones  were  perfectly  matched,  of  a 
rich  velvety,  but  brilliant,  colour,  and 
came,  I  did  not  doubt  after  my  first  sight 
of  them,  from  the  Upper  Orinoco  or  from 
Columbia.  Their  weight  I  judged  to  be 
about  five  carats  each,  and  I  knew  that  if 
they  were  without  a  flaw,  which  very  few 
emeralds  are,  they  would  be  worth  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  at  a  very  low  estimate. 
All  this  passed  through  my  mind  like  a 
flash  ;  but  with  admiration  of  the  gems 
which  brought  covetousness  in  its  path, 
there  came  at  once  the  other  thou  ght— 
what  is  this  man  doing  here  with  these 
stones,  and  how  comes  it  that  he  can 
carry  them  and  yet  be  unconscious  of 
their  value?  But  this  I  endeavoured  to 
conceal,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  “  do 
you  find  much  the  matter  with  them  ?  ” 

“  I  should  want  my  glass  to  see,”  said 
I  with  caution  ;  “the  light  is  failing,  and 
my  eyes  are  not  as  good  as  they  were.” 

“  You  mean  a  magnifying  glass,  I 
suppose  ?  ”  said  he,  producing  a  lens 
from  his  pocket.  “  Well,  I  happen  to 
have  one.” 

Why  it  was  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  this 
trifling  circumstance  I  marked  down  in 
my  mind  as  my  first  sound  cause  of  sus¬ 
picion  against  him.  Perhaps  I  coupled 
it  with  that  spontaneous  distrust  which  I 
felt  when  first  he  spoke,  for  the  very  soft¬ 
ness  of  his  voice  was  obviously  assumed  ; 
and  now  that  I  saw  him  near  to  me,  I 
did  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  velvet  coat 
was  much  worn,  and  the  rowing  club  tie 
he  wore  frayed  beyond  respectability. 
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But  I  took  his  lens,  and  having  ex¬ 
amined  the  stones  long  and  critically 
under  it,  I  found  them  to  be  without 
flaw  or  blemish.  Then  I  gave  him  my 
opinion. 

“  They  are  fine  stuff,”  said  I  ;  “do  you 
happen  to  know  where  they  come  from  ?  ” 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  face  when  I 
spoke,  and  observed  a  slight  drawing  of 
the  lines  above  his  mouth.  When  he 


steamed  out  of  the  railway  station,  which 
is  not  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  inn,  and 
he,  forgetful  of  his  tale  to  me,  sat  watch¬ 
ing  it  unconcernedly.  I  had  discovered 
him  in  a  second  lie,  and  I  waited  to 
entrap  him  to  a  third  with  the  practised 
pleasure  of  a  cross-examiner. 

“  Do  you  sell  these  stones  for  yourself 
or  as  an  agent  ?  ”  I  asked,  assuming 
some  authority  as  I  felt  surer  of  him. 


HE  ROSE  UP  SUDDENLY  FROM  HIS  CHAIR,  AND  HAVING  MADE  A  BUNGLING*  PARCEL  OF  HIS  JEWELS, 

WENT  OFF  WITH  HIMSELF. 


answered  me  I  was  sure  that  he  had 
thought  out  a  lie — and  with  effort. 

“  I  believe  they  come  from  Salzburg,” 
he  stammered;  “at  least  I  have  heard 
so.” 

“That  could  not  possibly  be,”  said  I  ; 
“  the  worst  emeralds  we  have  are  the 
best  product  of  that  mine.  I  fancy  they 
are  from  Venezuela.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  place,”  said  he,  “1 
remember  it  now ;  but  I’ve  a  wretched 
head  for  geography.” 

While  he  said  this  the  train  to  London 


His  hesitation  in  answering  was  merely 
momentary,  but  it  was  enough  for  my 
purpose. 

“For  myself,”  said  he;  and  then  with 
clumsy  maladroitness  he  added,  “They 
were  left  to  me  by  my  father,  and  I  have 
never  had  the  heart  to  offer  them  to  any 
one.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  though  ;  if  you’ll 
giv©  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  pair 
you  shall  keep  them.” 

“That’s  a  long  price,”  said  I,  “and  if 
you  don’t  mind  the  suggestion,  my  dinner’s 
getting  cold.” 
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I  had  spoken  thus  with  the  design  of 
putting  him  off,  but  he  was  undisguisedly 
an  ill-bred  man,  and  I  saw  that  I  could 
have  bought  the  emeralds  from  him  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  My  hint — if  such  you 
could  call  it — fell  upon  deaf  ears  ;  and  he, 
seeming  not  to  hear  it,  continued  to  argle- 
bargle,  but  betraying  himself  in  every 
word  he  said. 

“Come,  now,”  he  cried,  “you  don’t 
want  to  be  hard  upon  me,  give  me  a 
cheque  for  five  hundred,  and  send  the 
balance  to  Brighton  in  a  week  if  you  find 
them  as  good  as  you  think.  That’s  a  fair 
offer,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  The  offer  is  fair  enough,”  said  I, 
“  but  you  forget  that  I  did  not  come  here 
to  buy  emeralds.  I  am  in  Pangbourne  to 
catch  chub,  as  you  saw  this  afternoon.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  agree  to  that,”  he 
replied  with  a  laugh,  “  I  did  not  see  you 
catch  chub  this  afternoon — I  saw  you  miss 
three.” 

“The  bait  was  poor,”  I  said  mean¬ 
ingly;  “fish  are  as  canny  as  men,  and 
don’t  take  pretty  things  if  they  think 
there’s  a  hook  in  them.” 

This  I  gave  him  with  such  a  stare  that 
he  rose  up  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and 
having  made  a  bungling  parcel  of  his 
jewels,  went  off  with  himself.  He  had 
to  pass  my  window  as  he  left  the  inn,  and 
as  he  crossed  the  road  I  called  after  him, 
saying, 

“  You’ll  be  losingyour  train  to  London.” 

“  Be  d - d  to  that said  he  ;  and  with 

I'  such  a  salute  he  turned  the  angle  of  the 
road,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him. 

But  I  thought  much  of  his  emeralds 
through  the  night,  both  in  my  walk  across 
the  old  wooden  bridge  to  Whitchurch, 
when  the  river  lay  dark  and  gloomy  with 
the  sough  of  the  breeze  in  the  reeds  and 
sedge-grass  ;  and  again  as  I  lay  in  the 
old  wooden  “best-bed”  of  the  inn,  and  con¬ 
templated  the  “sampler”  which  bore 
witness  to  the  energy  of  one  Jane  Atkins, 
whose  work  it  was.  By  what  chance  had 
the  man  found  me  out  ?  Whence  came 
his  seedy  clothes  and  his  jewels  ?  Who 
was  the  pretty  woman  who  had  gone  up 
from  the  hard  with  him  ?  He  had  come 
by  the  stones  fraudulently,  of  course  ; 
had  the  case  been  different  he  would  have 
sent  them  to  London  to  a  house  of  sub¬ 
stance,  and  there  got  his  price  for  them. 
At  one  time  I  felt  that  it  lay  upon  me  to 
advise  the  police  in  Reading  ot  the  offer 
I  had  received  ;  at  another,  there  came 
some  regret  for  the  stones,  and  at  the 
manner  of  his  departure.  The  season 
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had  been  one  of  emeralds.  I  could  have 
sold  the  pair  he  had  for  some  profit,  and, 
as  my  greed  told  me,  I  could  have  bought 
them  cheap.  At  the  end  of  it  I  fell 
asleep  to  dream  that  I  rowed  to  Maple- 
durham  in  an  emerald  boat,  and  that  a 
man  with  emerald  eyes  steered  me 
abominably. 

On  the  next  day,  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  I  set  out  in  a  dog-cart  for  Read¬ 
ing,  having  a  rendezvous  with  Baris- 
broke  at  the  Rennet’s  mouth,  whence  we 
were  to  start  for  a  day’s  sport  upon 
that  fish-breeding  river.  '  My  drive  took 
me  by  the  old  Bath-road,  turning  to  the 
left  midway  up  the  village  street  ;  but  I 
had  not  gone  very  far  upon  the  Reading 
road  before  I  saw  the  handsome  woman 
• — the  wife,  as  I  assumed,  of  the  velvet- 
coated  man — now  dressed  with  exceeding 
poorness,  and  carrying  a  heavy  bag  to¬ 
wards  the  biscuit  town.  At  this  point 
the  sun  beat  early  upon  the  sandy  way 
with  a  shimmer  of  white  and  misty  light 
which  promised  great  heat  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  ;  there  was  scarce  a  quiver  of  wind 
in  the  woods  to  the  left  of  me,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  that  walking  was  a  great 
labour.  Yet,  when  I  reined-in  the  cob, 
and  asked  the  woman  if  at  least  I  might 
not  carry  her  bag  to  Reading  and  leave 
it  for  her,  she  thanked  me  somewhat 
curtly  I  thought,  and  evidently  resented 
any  notice  of  her  difficulty.  It  occurred 
to  me  as  I  drove  on,  that  the  man  who 
had  been  with  her  on  the  previous  day 
had  really  left  by  the  last  train  for 
London  ;  but  when  I  came  into  Reading, 
and  was  about  to  cross  the  High  Street, 
to  reach  Earleigh,  I  saw  the  name  Benja¬ 
min  Wain  superscribed  above  a  little 
chemist’s  shop,  and  I  stopped  at  once.  I 
know  that  a  county  tradesman  will 
gossip  like  a  fishwife  ;  and  I  asked  the 
man  for  some  preparation  which  he  could 
not  possibly  find  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
and  so  began  to  feel  my  ground. 

“  You’re  well  ahead  of  the  times,  here,” 
said  I,  looking  at  his  show-case,  which 
was  woefully  destitute  of  drugs.  “  I 
shouldn’t  have  thought  that  you’d  be 
asked  for  tabloids  in  a  place  like 
Reading.” 

“  Oh,  but  we  are,”  said  he  readily ;  “  it’s 
a  wonderfully  advanced  town  is  Reading 
— you  won’t  get  much  in  Regent  Street 
which  is  not  here.  I’ve  lived  in  Reading 
all  my  life — and  seen  changes,  sir,  indeed 
I  have  !  ” 

“  You  know  most  of  the  people,  then  ?  ” 
said  I,  with  a  purpose. 
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“Ay,”  said  lie,  “  I’ve  born  and  buried 
a  many,  so  to  speak  ;  seen  children  grow 
to  men  and  women,  and  men  and  women 
grow  to  children — you  wouldn’t  think  it 
perhaps  !  ” 

“No,”  said  I,  “you  don’t  show  it,  but 
your  reputation,  if  I  may  say  so,  goes 
beyond  this  place.  I  was  in  Pangbourne 
yesterday,  where  a  tall  yellow-haired  man 
was  speaking  of  you  ;  who  is  he,  I 
wonder  ?  ” 

“  A  tall  yellow-haired  man  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  putting  his  finger  in  the  centre 
of  his  forehead  as  if  in  aid  of  memory  ; 
“  I  didn’t  know  there  were  such  in  Read¬ 
ing  ;  a  tall,  yellow— let  me  see,  now - ” 

“  You  sold  him  some  tabloids  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  ;  perhaps  that  will  help  to  his 
identification  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Ah,  now  I  know  you’re  wrong,”  said 
he  ;  “  there’s  only  one  man  within  five 

miles  of  here  who  uses  that  stuff,  and  he 
hasn’t  got  yellow  hair — ha,  ha,  he  hasn’t 
got  any  at  all.” 

“  Who  is  he?  ”  I  asked  with  growing 
curiosity. 

“Why,  old  Jabez  Ladd,  the  miser,  out 
at  Yore  Park  ;  he  takes  that  stuff  for  ’is 
’art,  sir — wonderful  weak  ’art  he  has,  too; 
but  he  hasn’t  got  yellow  hair — no,  I  may 
say  with  conviction  that  he  has  no  hair  at 
all.” 

I  had  learnt  all  I  needed,  for  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  Jabez  Ladd  was 
sufficient  for  me.  At  the  man’s  words  a 
whole  freshet  of  ideas  seemed  to  rush  to  my 
mind.  I  had  known  the  miser  for  years 
as  one  of  the  hardest  jewel  buyers  in  the 
country  ;  I  had  sold  him  thousands  of 
pounds’  worth  of  stuff ;  I  had  heard  the 
strangest  traditions  of  his  astounding 
meanness  and  self-denial.  They  even  said 
that  he  denied  himself  a  candle  after  dusk, 
and  that  his  fare  was  oatmeal  and  brown 
bread  ;  while  he  lived  in  a  house  which 
would  not  have  been  a  poor  retreat  for  a 
millionaire.  This  I  knew,  but  the  words 
of  the  apothecary  had  made  other  things 
clear  to  me — one,  that  the  yellow-haired 
man  had  got  his  emeralds  in  a  box  which 
must  have  come  from  Ladd’s  house,  since 
he  alone  in  the  neighbourhood  took 
tabloids  of  nitro-glycerine  ;  another,  that 
the  man’s  very  shabbiness  and  obvious 
shuffling  pointed  very  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  should  be  watched. 

Of  these  things  was  I  sure  as  I  met 
Barisbroke,  and  I  turned  them  over  in 
my  mind  often  during  the  moderate  sport 


of  the  forenoon,  and  after.  Not  that  I 
had  any  troublesome  friendship  for  Ladd, 
who  was  no  sort  of  a  man  to  think  about ; 
yet  I  could  not  forget  that  he  was  a  buyer, 
and  it  seemed  both  wise  and  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  warn  him.  Possibly  I  had 
reared  a  fine  superstructure  of  suspicion 
upon  a  mere  flimsy  basis  of  prejudice  ;  but 
in  any  case  I  could  do  no  harm  I  thought, 
and  might  even  sell  the  old  scoundrel  a 
parcel  of  jewels  in  the  attempt.  His 
house,  as  I  then  knew,  lay  over  by  the 
hills  of  Caversham,  and  I  remembered 
that  I  could  take  it  by  a  circuitous  route 
which  would  bring  me  to  Pangbourne, 
after  I  had  passed  through  Mapledur- 
ham  and  Whitchurch.  In  the  end  I 
resolved  at  least  to  see  the  old  man,  and 
when  I  had  dined  at  a  ridiculously  early 
hour  with  Barisbroke,  I  crossed  the  river 
by  the  white  bridge,  and  in  thirty  minutes 
I  was  at  the  gate  of  Yore  Hall. 

I  am  no  archaeologist,  and  have  an 
exceedingly  poor  eye  for  a  building  ;  but 
my  first  impression  of  this  hall  was  a 
pleasing  one.  It  is  true  that  the  wooden 
gate  of  the  drive  was  broken  down,  and 
the  garden-land  beyond  it  nothing  but  a 
tangle  of  swaying  grass,  thistle,  and 
undergrowth,  preparing  one  for  poor 
things  to  come  ;  but  the  house  itself  was 
a  massive  and  even  a  grand  attempt  at  a 
towered  and  battlemented  structure,  built 
in  stout  stone  with  Norman  windows,  and 
the  pretence  of  a  keep,  which  gave 
strength  to  its  air  of  antiquity.  When  I 
came  near  to  it,  I  saw  that  many  of  the 
gargoyles  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the 
left  wing  which  seemed  to  be  unfinished, 
and  the  parapet  was  broken  away  and 
decaying  above  the  porch  ;  while — and 
this  was  even  more  singular— there  did 
not  seem  a  single  curtain  to  the  house. 
It  was  now  upon  the  hour  of  seven,  and 
a  glimmer  of  sunlight  shining  redly  upon 
the  latticed  casements  lit  up  the  facade 
with  a  greater  brilliance  than  one  looks 
to  see  out  of  Italy.  There  were  rooks 
circling  and  cawing  in  the  great  elms  by 
the  moat  which  ran  round  three  sides  of 
the  house  ;  I  could  hear  the  baying  of  a 
hound  in  the  courtyard  by  the  stables — 
but  of  man  or  woman  I  saw  nothing, 
though  I  rang  the  great  bell  thrice,  and 
birds  fled  from  the  eaves  at  the  clatter, 
and  the  rabbits  that  had  sported  by  the' 
thicket  disappeared  in  the  warren. 

Some  minutes  after  the  third  ring,  and 
when  I  was  preparing  to  drive  oft'  and 
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leave  Jabez  Ladd  to  his  own  affairs,  the 
stable  door  opened  and  a  girl  came  out 
dressed,  it  seemed  to  me,  curiously  in  a 
smart  white  frock,  but  with  untidy  hair, 
though  much  of  it,  and  an  exceedingly 
pretty  face,  which  had  been  the  prettier 
for  a  little  scouring.  The  creature  had 
great  dark  eyes  like  a  grisette  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  and  when  she  saw  me,  stood 
swaying  upon  her  feet,  and  laughing  as 
she  bit  at  her  apron-strings,  as  though 
my  advent  was  an  exceedingly  humorous 
thing.  Then  she  said, 

“  Is  it  Mr.  Ladd  you’re  wanting?” 

I  told  her  that  it  was. 

“You’ll  not  be  a  county  man?”  she 
asked. 

“I’m  from  London,”  said  I,  “and  my 
name  is  Bernard  Sutton.  Tell  Mr.  Ladd 
that  I  ll  not  keep  him  five  minutes.” 

“  There’s  no  need,”  said  she,  simpering 
again  ;  “  he’s  been  a-bed  since  the  milk.” 

“In  bed  !  ”  cried  I  amazed. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “it’s  over  late  for 
company  ;  but  if  ye’ll  write  something  I’ll 
run  up  with  it  ;  the  housekeeper’s  away 
sick.” 

She  seemed  to  think  that  all  this  was  a 
good  joke,  and  wondered,  I  doubt  not, 
that  I  did  not  simper  at  her  again.  I  was 
on  the  very  point  of  whipping  up  the  nag, 
and  leaving  such  a  curious  household, 
when  one  of  the  landing  windows  went 
up  with  a  creak,  and  Ladd  himself  with  a 
muffler  round  his  throat  was  visible. 

“  What  d’ye  want  in  my  grounds  ?  ”  he 
roared.  “  Here,  you  hussy,  what  are  ye 
chattering  there  for  ?— thought  I  was 
asleep  did  ye— ha  !  ” 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Ladd,”  said  I, 
quietly  ;  “  I’m  sorry,  but  I  appear  to  have 
disturbed  you.  I’ve  a  word  for  your  ear 
if  you’ll  come  down.” 

“  Hullo,”  cried  he,  in  his  cracked  and 
piercing  voice,  “  why  it’s  you,  is  it?  eh 
gad,  I  thought  you  were  the  butcher ! 
What’s  your  business — I’m  biding  in  bed, 
as  you  can  see.” 

“  I  can’t  shout,”  said  I,  “  and  my 
business  is  private.” 

“  Won’t  it  wait?”  he  snarled.  “You 
haven’t  come  to  sell  me  anything  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  sell  stuff  in  the  street,”  said  I  ; 
“  come  down  and  I’ll  talk  to  you.  But  if 
you  don’t  want  to  hear- — well,  go  to 
bed.” 

His  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him  at 
this  point,  and  he  snapped  out  the  words, 
“  I’m  coming  down,”  and  then  disappeared 
from  the  window.  But  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  opening  the  front  door,  as  I  found 


presently  when  of  a  sudden  he  appeared 
at  a  casement  upon  the  ground  floor,  and 
resumed  the  conversation. 

“  You’re  not  asking  after  my  health,” 
said  he,  “but  I’ll  let  you  know  that  I’m 
eat  up  with  cold  ;  can  ye  have  done  with 
it  straight  off?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  leaning  over  from  the 
dog-cart  to  spare  my  voice.  “  Do  you 
know  a  tall  man  with  yellow  hair  who’s 
got  two  emeralds  to  sell  ?  ” 

At  these  words  his  face  whitened  in  the 
sunlight,  and  he  opened  his  great  mouth 
as  though  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came. 
Then  quickly  he  drew  a  small  box  from 
his  pocket,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  velvet-coated  man,  and  took 
a  tabloid  from  it  ? 

“  I’ll  be  about  letting  you  in,”  said  he, 
as  he  went  to  shut  down  the  casement. 

But  I  said,  “  I  think  not,  there’s  a 
drive  of  five  miles  to  Whitchurch  before 
me,  and  this  horse  trips.” 

“  For  the  love  of  God,”  cried  he,  sud¬ 
denly  putting  off  all  self-restraint,  “  don’t 
go  till  I’ve  heard  you — man,  my  life  may 
depend  upon  it  !  ” 

“  How’s  that  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  I’m  going  to  tell  you,”  said  he  ;  “  and 
if  ye’ll  stay,  we’ll  crack  a  bottle  of  port 
together.” 

He  had  whetted  my  curiosity  now,  and 
presently  I  heard  him  nagging  at  the 
pretty  girl  who  had  first  greeted  me. 
After  that  he  threw  the  stable  door  wide 
open,  and  dressed  only,  as  I  could  see,  in  a 
loose  dressing-gown  and  a  pair  of  carpet 
slippers,  he  led  the  horse  to  a  stall  that 
had  the  half  of  a  roof,  crying  to  the 
maid  to  get  her  down  to  the  house  of  a 
man  he  named,  there  to  beg  a  feed  of 
corn  and  the  loan  of  a  boy.  But  while  he 
was  doing  it  he  shivered  incessantly,  and 
seemed  eaten  up  with  fear. 

“  You  seem  to  think  that  I’m  putting 
up  with  you,”  said  I,  when  I  heard  his 
orders  ;  “  there’s  no  need  to  look  after  the 
nag — I  sha’n’t  be  here  ten  minutes.” 

“  Not  ten  minutes  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  still 
with  quavering  voice,  “oh,  but  you  will 
—  when  you’ve  heard  my  talk.  Would 
you  see  me  murdered  ?  ” 

I  did  -not  answer,  being  in  the  main 
amused  at  his  attempts  to  get  the  horse 
out  of  the  trap,  and  particularly  to  un¬ 
buckle  the  very  stiff  belly-band.  The  girl 
had,  gone  tripping  off  with  herself  to  the 
village  as  I  thought  ;  but  though  at  that 
time  I  had  no  intention  of  staying  beyond 
an  hour  with  him,  I  unshafted  the  animal 
myself,  and  tethered  the  beast  to  the 
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rickety  manger,  throwing  my  own  rug 
across  his  loins ;  then  I  followed  Ladd 
through  a  black  and  smoke-washed  kit¬ 
chen  to  a  dingy  apartment  near  the  hall, 
and,  the  place  being  shuttered,  he  kindled 
a  common  paraffin  lamp,  which  might 
have  cost  a  shilling,  but  would  have  been 
dear  at  two. 

“  I’ll  be  getting  the  port,”  said  he, 
casting  a  wistful  look  at  me  in  the  hope, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  decline  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  glass,  “  you  11  not  mind  refresh¬ 
ment  after  your  drive  ?” 

“Thanks;  you  may  be  sure  I  won’t,” 
said  I  ;  and  while  he  was  gone  fumbling 
down  the  passage,  I  saw  that  his  dining¬ 
room  had  once  been  a  fine  apartment,  oak- 
panelled  and  spacious  ;  and  that  ances¬ 
tors,  whose  rubicund  jowls  spoke  of  “  two- 
bottle  ”  men,  now  seemed  to  survey  the 
economy  below  with  agony  unspeakable. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  little  in  the  room 
but  depressing  Victorian  chairs  in  ma¬ 
hogany,  and  a  piano  with  a  high  back, 
such  as  our  grandmothers  played  upon. 

When  Ladd  came  back  he  had  a  bottle 
in  his  hand.  I  smiled  openly  when  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  pint  ;  but  he  decanted  it  with 
a  fine  show  of  generosity,  and  pushing  a 
glass  to  me,  took  up  the  matter  which 
interested  him  at  once. 

“Where  did  ye  see  my  nephew?”  he 
►  asked,  while  I  S'pped  the  wine  with 
satisfaction;  “it’ll  have  been  in  London, 
perhaps  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  him — if  he  was  your  nephew — 
'  at  Pangbourne  last  night,”  said  I  ;  “he 
had  a  pretty  woman  with  him,  and  wanted 
to  sell  me  two  emeralds.” 

“That  must  have  been  the  wife  he 
married  in  San  Francisco,”  cried  he, 
“but  she  has  no  sinecure;  you  didn’t 
hear  that  I  paid  his  passage  abroad  last 
spring  after  he’d  robbed  me  of  a  thousand 

j - Well,  and  it  was  emeralds  he  wanted 

to  sell  you  ?  ” 

“Two  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,” 
said  I,  “  and  matching  perfectly.” 

The  import  of  the  emeralds  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  lost  upon  him  until  this  time, 
but  now  of  a  sudden  he  realised  that  he 
might  be  concerned  in  the  business,  and 
his  agitation  was  renewed.  “  I  wonder 
what  emeralds  they  were  ?  ”  he  asked  as  if 
of  himself,  then  turning  to  me,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Will  you-  come  up  stairs  with 
me  a  minute  ?  ” 

He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  answer,  but 
led  the  way  up  bare  stone  steps  to  a 
landing  off  which  there  led  two  long  pas¬ 
sages  ;  and  in  a  big  and  not  uncomfortable 


bedroom  he  showed  me  three  safes,  one 
a  little  one,  which  he  opened,  and  took 
therefrom  a  case  containing  seven  emeralds 
of  a  size  and  quality  apparently  similar  to 
the  two  I  had  seen  at  Pangbourne.  But 
when  he  gave  them  to  me  to  examine  I 
saw  at  once  that  five  of  them  were 
genuine  and  two  were  false. 

“Well,”  said  he,  after  I  had  looked  at 
them  long  and  closely,  “  how  do  you  like 
them  ?  ” 

“  I  like  them  well  enough,”  said  I  ; 
“at  least,  I  like  five  of  them,  but  the 
other  two  are  glass  !  ” 

At  this  he  cried,  “  Oh,  my  God  !  ”  and 
clutched  the  stones  from  me  with  the 
trembling  fingers  of  a  madman.  When 
he  had  seen  them  for  himself — being 
judge  enough  to  follow  me  in  my  conclu¬ 
sions — he  began  to  roar  out  oaths  and 
complaints  most  pitifully,  cursing  his 
nephew  as  I  have  never  heard  a  man 
cursed  before  or  since.  In  my  endeavour 
to  calm  him,  I  asked  how  it  could  possibly 
be  that  this  fellow  he  feared  had  got 
access  to  his  safe ;  but  he  poured  out 
only  an  incoherent  tale,  begging  me  to 
send  for  the  police,  then  not  to  leave  him, 
then  falling  to  prophecy,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  be  murdered  before  the 
month  was  out.  It  was  altogether  the 
most  moving  sight  I  have  ever  seen — 
pointing  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  was  mad  ;  and,  in  fact,  where 
his  jewels  were  concerned,  sanity  was  not 
his  strong  point. 

By  and  by,  he  got  sufficient  reason  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  the  administration  of 
some  of  his  nephew’s  property,  and  that 
in  his  work  he  had  first  fallen  foul  of  a 
man,  headstrong,  vindictive,  by  no  means 
honest,  and,  in  some  moods,  dangerous. 
Yet,  even  knowing  his  relative’s  character 
and  the  threats  he  had  urged  against 
him,  he  could  not  tell  how  the  safe  was 
broken,  or  by  what  means  the  emeralds 
had  gone.  He  was  not  even  aware  that 
his  nephew  was  in  England  ;  and  I  had 
been  the  first  to  bring  intelligence  of  his 
coming.  I  asked  him,  naturally,  if  these 
two  stones  represented  the  whole  of  his 
loss,  and  at  that  he  fell  off  again  to  his 
raving,  but  took  two  keys  of  the  larger 
safes  from  a  secret  drawer  in  the  smaller 
as  I  could  see  ;  and  began  to  pour  upon 
the  faded  bed-cover  a  wealth  of  treasure 
which  might  have  bought  a  city.  Here 
were  rubies  of  infinite  perfection,  diamonds 
set  in  a  hundred  shapes,  ropes  of  pearls, 
boxes  of  opals,  bracelets  of  every  known 
pattern,  rings  scarce  to  be  numbered, 
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aigrettes,  necklaces — in  short,  such  a 
stupendous  show  that  the  dark  and  dingy 
bedroom  was  lighted  with  wondrous  light, 
a  myriad  rays  flashing  up  from  the  bed, 
until  the  whole  place  seemed  touched 
with  a  wand,  and  changed  to  a  chamber 
of  a  thousand  colours.  Before  the  bed  of 
jewels  the  old  man  stood  chattering  and 
moaning,  now  bathing  as  it  were  in  the 
gems,  now  letting  them  ripple  over  his 
hands,  or  addressing  tender  endearments 
to  them,  or  clutching  them  with  nervous 
avidity  as  though  he  feared  even  my 
companionship. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene,  and 
while  we  were  both  held  spellbound  by 
the  wondrous  vision  of  wealth,  a  sudden 
exclamation  drew  the  miser  from  his  em¬ 
ployment.  It  came  from  the  girl  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  village,  she  now 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  bedroom, 
and  crying,  “Oh,  good  Lord  !”  as  she 
saw  the  glitter  of  the  gems.  But  Ladd 
turned  upon  her  at  the  words,  and  grasped 
her  by  the  wrists,  crying  out  as  he  had 
cried  when  first  he  knew  that  he  was 
robbed. 

“You  hussy,”  he  hissed,  bending  her 
by  the  arms  backward  almost  to  the  floor, 
“what  do  you  watch  me  for?  What  do 
you  mean  by  coming  here  ?  Where  are 
the  emeralds  you  have  stolen?  Tell  me, 
wench,  do  you  hear?  tell  me,  or  I  shall 
hurt  you  !  ” 

He  held  her  in  so  firm  a  grasp  that  I 
feared  she  would  suffocate,  and  went  to 
pull  him  off,  at  which  action  he  turned  to 
cry  out  against  me  ;  but  the  anger  had 
played  upon  him  so  that  he  fainted  sud¬ 
denly  all  across  the  bed,  and  amongst  the 
jewels.  The  girl,  whom  he  had  forced 
upon  the  floor,  now  rose  impudently,  and 
said, 

“  Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  of  him  !— but 
I’ll  make  him  pay  for  it !  Oh,  you  needn’t 
look,  he’s  that  way  often.  He’ll  come 
to  in  a  minute  ;  but  he  won’t  find  me  in 
the  house  to-morrow — wages  or  no 
wages.” 

“  Do  what  you  like,”  I  cried  to  her 
angrily,  “  but  don’t  chatter.  Have  you 
got  any  brandy  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Brandy  !  and  for  him  !  ”  said  she, 
arranging  her  dress  which  he  had  torn  ; 
“is  it  me  that  should  be  running  for  it? 
Not  if  I  know  it  ;  brandy,  I  like  that !  ” 

“Then  leave  the  room,”  I  exclaimed 
imperatively  ;  and  with  that  she  went  off, 
banging  the  door  behind  her,  and  I  was 
alone  with  the  man  and  his  jewels.  I 
think  it  was  the  strangest  situation  I  have 


ever  known.  Some  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  gems  lay  scattered  upon  the 
coverlet,  upon  the  sheets,  and  even  upon 
the  carpet.  Ladd  himself  lay  like  the 
figure  upon  a  tomb,  white  and  motionless  ; 
there  was  only  the  light  of  a  common 
paraffin  lamp  ;  and  three  parts  of  the  room 
lay  in  darkness.  My  first  thought  was 
for  the  man's  life,  and  remembering  that 
I  had  a  flask  in  my  pocket,  I  forced 
brandy  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and 
laid  him  flat  upon  his  back.  In  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  perceptible,  though 
very  quick  beat  of  his  pulse,  and  after 
that  when  he  had  taken  more  of  the  spirit, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  himself ;  but  I  forbade  him  roughly, 
and  gathering  up  his  gems  I  bundled 
them  in  the  greater  safe,  and  turned  the 
key  upon  them.  He,  however,  watched 
me  with  glazing  eyes,  scarce  being  able 
for  lack  of  strength  to  utter  a  word  ;  but 
he  motioned  for  me  to  give  him  the  key, 
and  this  he  placed  under  the  pillow  of  his 
bed,  and  fell  presently  into  a  gentle  sleep, 
which  was  of  good  omen. 

I  should  mention  that  it  was  now  full 
dark  outside,  and,  as  I  judged,  about  the 
hour  of  ten.  I  had  got  the  man’s  jewels 
into  his  safe  for  him,  and  he  was  sleeping  ; 
but  where  the  bewitching  little  hussy  was 
I  did  not  know,  or  what  was  the  value  of 
the  old  man’s  fears  about  his  nephew.  It 
was  clear  to  me,  however,  that  he  had 
been  robbed,  probably  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  girl  -who  acted  as  his  ser¬ 
vant  ;  and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  stay  by  him  even 
if  motives  of  probable  business  in  the 
future  had  not  moved  me  to  do  so.  An 
inspection  of  his  room  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  lamp  disclosed  to  me  a  small 
dressing-room  leading  from  it,  this  con¬ 
tained  a  sofa  ;  and  when  I  had  quite 
assured  myself  that  my  patient,  as  I  chose 
to  regard  him,  slept  easily,  and  that  his 
pulse  was  no  longer  intermittent  nor  faint, 
I  took  my  boots  off  and  lay  dowrn  upon 
the  hard  horsehair  antiquity  which  was  to 
serve  me  for  bed.  Strange  to  say,  in 
half  an  hour  I  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep, 
for  I  wras  heavy  with  fatigue,  and  had 
walked  many  hours  upon  the  Kennett's 
bank  ;  but  when  I  awoke  the  room  was 
utterly  dark,  and  the  screams  of  a  dying 
man  rang  in  my  ears. 

In  moments  of  emergency  one’s  indi¬ 
viduality  asserts  itself  in  curious  actions. 
I  am  somewhat  stolid  and  a  poor  subject 
for  panics,  and  I  remember  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  that  my  first  act  was  to 
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draw  on  my  boots  with  deliberation,  and 
even  to  turn  in  the  tags  carefully  before  I 
struck  a  match,  and  got  a  sight  of  the 
scene  which  I  remember  so  well  though 
many  months  have  passed  since  its 
happening.  When  I  had  light,  I  found 
Ladd  standing  by  the  door  of  his  large 
safe,  which  was  open,  but  there  was  a 
deep  crimson  stain  upon  his  shirt,  and  he 
no  longer  had  the  voice  to  scream.  In 
fact,  he  wras  dying  then,  and  presently  he 
fell  prone  with  a  deep  gasp,  and  I  knew 
that  he  was  dead.  In  the  same  instant  a 
black  shadow,  as  of  a  man,  passed  between 
me  and  the  flicker  of  the  light,  and 
as  the  match  went  out  the  door  of  the 
chamber  swung  upon  its  hinges,  and  the 
assassin  passed  from  the  room. 

Now,  Ladd  had  scarce  fallen  before  I 
was  in  the  dark  passage,  listening  with 
great  tension  of  the  ear  for  a  sound  of  the 
hiding  man’s  footstep.  But  the  place  was 
as  still  as  the  grave  ;  and  then  there  came 
upon  me  the  horrid  thought  that  the  fel¬ 
low  lurked  with  me  about  the  room’s  door, 
and  presently  would  serve  me  as  he  had 
served  the  other.  Cold  with  fear  at  the 
possibility,  I  struck  a  match,  and  advanced 
along  the  passage,  using  half  a  box  of 
lucifers  in  the  attempt.  At  the  corner  I 
came -suddenly  upon  a  cranny  ;  and  as  the 
light  died  away,  two  gleaming  eyes  shot 
up  glances  to  mine,  and  a  man  sprang 
out  flashing  a  blade  in  the  air,  but  rushing 
past  me,  and  fleeing  like  the  wind  towards 
the  southern  wing — the  unfinished  one. 
So  swift  did  he  go  that  I  saw  nothing  of 
his  face,  and  it  seemed  scarce  a  moment 
before  I  heard  a  door  open,  and  another 
great  cry,  followed  by  a  splashing  of  water 
and  utter  silence. 

This  second  cry  took,  I  think,  what 
little  nerve  I  had  left  ;  and  while  the  echo 
of  it  was  still  in  the  passages,  my  last 
match  went  out.  The  place  was  now 
black  with  unbroken  darkness  ;  every  step 
that  I  took  appeared  to  reach  mysterious 
stairs  and  to  send  me  staggering  ;  but  at 
last  a  sudden  patch  of  moonlight  from  a 
corner  encouraged  me  to  go  on,  and  I 
reached  the  spot  where  the  man  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  At  that  point  a  door  creaked 
and  banged  upon  its  hinges,  but  the  white 
light  coming  through  it  saved  me  from 
the  fate  of  him  who  had  gone  before.  It 
showed  me  at  a  glance  that  the  door  was 
built  in  a  side  of  the  wifinished  wall  ot  the 
wing,  and  that  the  man,  who  evidently 
had  mistaken  it  for  the  entrance  to  the 
back  staircase,  which  I  saw  a  few  feet 
further  on,  had  crashed  down  fifty  feet 


into  the  moat  below,  carrying,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  his  plunder  in  his  hands.  Then  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  gurgling  cry 
and  the  horrid  thud,  and  terror  seemed  to 
hold  me  to  my  very  marrow. 

How  I  got  out  of  the  house  I  do  not 
know  to  this  day.  Thrice  I  made  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  winding  corridors  only  to  find 
myself  again  before  the  room  where 
Ladd’s  body  lay  in  the  circle  of  moon¬ 
light  which  the  window  focused  upon 
the  safe  ;  thrice  I  reached  doors  which 
seemed  to  give  access  to  the  yard,  but 
led  only  into  gloomy  shuttered  chambers 
where  curious  shapes  of  the  yellow  rays 
came  through  the  dusty  crevices.  At 
last,  however,  I  reached  the  frowsy  kit¬ 
chen,  and  the  yard,  and  stood  a  minute 
to  breathe  the  chill  night  air,  and  to 
think,  what  was  to  be  done  ;  whither 
first  to  go?  to  whom  to  appeal?  The 
whine  of  a  voice  from  the  stable  seemed 
to  answer  me.  I  entered  the  roofless 
shanty,  and  there  found  the  dark-eyed 
girl  sitting  upon  a  rotting  garden  roller, 
and  quivering  in  every  limb.  She  too, 
was  dressed  ready  to  accompany  the  man 
who  then  lay  in  the  moat,  I  did  not 
doubt  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  me  she  started 
up  with  blanched  face,  and  clinging  to 
me,  she  cried, 

“  Take  me  away  ;  oh,  my  God,  take 
me  away  from  it  !  ”  and  rather  incoher¬ 
ently  she  muttered  that  she  was  innocent, 
and  protested  it  in  a  score  of  phrases. 
I  saw  a  flush  of  dawn-light  upon  her 
babyish  face  as  she  spoke,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  when  I  was  putting  the  horse  to 
the  dog-cart  that  she  was  unmistakably 
pretty,  and  that  her  customary  occupation 
was  not  that  of  a  housemaid  ;  but  I  only 
said  to  her,  “  Keep  anything  you  have  to 
say  for  the  police.  I  am  going  to  fetch 
them.”  And  with  that  I  drove  off,  and  the 
last  I  saw  of  my  lady  showed  her  as  she 
sat  moaning  on  the  straw,  her  hair 
tumbling  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  face 

buried  in  her  hands. 

*  *  *  * 

The  trial  of  this  woman,  and  her 
acquittal  by  the  jury,  are  well  remembered 
in  Caversham  ;  nor  is  the  mystery  of  Jabez 
Ladd’s  jewels,  and  their  disappearance,  by 
any  means  an  infrequent  topic  for  ale¬ 
houses.  What  became  of  the  precious 
stones  which  Arthur  Vernon  Ladd,  the 
old  man’s  nephew,  took  from  the  safe  on 
the  night  he  murdered  his  uncle,  one 
man  alone  knows — and  that  is  myself. 
The  people  of  the  town  will  tell  you  that 
the  moat  was  dragged  and  drained  with 
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no  result.'  I  myself  saw  the  body  of 
the  murderer — the  velvet-coated  man  of 
Pangbouroe  ;  but  although,  at  least,  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewels 
were  missing  from  the  safe,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  about  him,  or  to  be 
found  upon  the  concrete  bottom  of  the 
moat  into  which  he  had  dropped  with  the 
blood  of  Ladd  fresh  upon  his  hands.  In 
vain  the  police  searched  the  girl — her 
name  was  Rachel  Peters,  she  said — and 
her  boxes  ;  equally  in  vain  the  old  house 
was  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
thing  was  a  black  mystery  ;  it  was  gossip 
not  only  for  inns  and  beerhouses,  but  for 
the  county.  The  report  of  it  spread  even 
to  America,  and  to  this  moment  it  has 
remained  unsolved. 

The  jewels  being  undiscoverable,  and 
Ladd  having  been  murdered  to  my 
knowledge  by  his  nephew,  the  girl, 
Rachel  Peters,  was,  as  I  have  said,  dis¬ 
charged.  She  returned  to  the  old  house 
for  her  boxes,  and  immediately  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
county.  Ten  months  later  I  saw  her 
dancing  on  the  stage  of  an  opera  house 
in  Florida — and  she  was  wearing  five  of  the 
seven  emeralds  which  Ladd  had  lost !  The 
spectacle  seemed  so  amazing  to  me  that 
I  sought  her  out  between  the  acts,  and 
found  her  as  full  of  chic  and  verve  as  a 
Parisian  soubrette.  Nor  did  she  disguise 
anything  from  me,  telling  me  everything 
over  a  cigarette  with  a  relish  and  a 
sparkle  which  was  astounding  to  see. 

“Yes,”  said  she — but  I  give  her  story 
in  plain  words,  for  her  way  of  telling  it 
is  not  to  be  written  down — “  I  had 
known  Vernon  Ladd  for  years.  I  doubt 
if  there  was  a  worse  man  in  Europe  ;  but 
I  was  frightened  of  him,  and  I  entered 
old  Ladd’s  service  at  his  wish  to  help 
him  to  steal  the  jewels.  We  got  at 
the  emeralds  first  because  they  were  in 
the  small  safe  ;  but  we  didn’t  know  where 
the  keys  of  the  other  safe  were,  and  we 
put  two  sham  emeralds  in  the  case  to 
keep  the  old  boy  quiet  while  we  worked. 
That  night  you  came  to  the  house,  Vernon 
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Ladd  was  already  inside,  concealed  be¬ 
hind  the  old  man’s  bed  ;  and  he  watched 
you  open  the  great  safe  and  spread  the 
jewels.  The  mischief  of  it  was  that  Ladd 
woke  up  five  minutes  too  soon,  and 
caught  the  boy  by  the  throat — you  know 
what  he  got  for  that,  for  you  saw  it,  and 
you  know  how  Vernon  mistook  the  door, 
and  went  down  in  a  hurry.  Well,  when 
you’d  gone  for  the  police,  I  ran  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  what  should  I 
see  but  the  bag  of  jewels  stuck  on  a  ledge 
just  under  the  landing  window.  He’d 
dropped  them  as  he  fell,  and  there  they  were 
lying  so  plain  that  one  could  have  seen 
them  a  mile  off.  I  just  ran  up  and 
reached  them  with  my  arm,  but  when  I  was 
in  the  stable  again,  and  thinking  of  hiding 
them,  I  heard  you  driving  up  the  road, 
and  I  slipped  the  bag  in  the  first  thing 
handy — it  was  your  own  fishing  creel. 

“  No,  you  never  found  them,  did  you  ? 
just  because  they  were  hanging  up  there 
plain  for  every  one  to  see.  When  the 
judge  discharged  me  at  the  Court,  I 
went  again  to  the  house  to  get  my  box, 
never  thinking  to  see  the  stones ;  but 
you’d  gone  away  without  the  creel,  and  it 
was  the  first  thing  I  touched  lying  in  the 
straw  of  the  stable.  You  may  be  sure  it 
didn’t  lie  there  long.  I’d  saved  up  enough 
money  for  a  passage  to  the  States,  and 
when  I  got  here  I  started  as  an  actress, 
as  1  was  before,  and  I  sold  the  things  one 
by  one.  These  emeralds  are  all  that’s 
left— and  if  you’re  a  brick,  you’ll  buy 
them  !  ” 

This  was  her  story.  She  was  a  clever 
woman,  and  having  been  discharged  on 
the  accusation  of  robbing  the  dead  miser 
Ladd,  could  not  be  sent  to  her  trial  again. 
Her  invitation  for  me  to  buy  the  emeralds 
was  tempting.  I  had  already  purchased 
two  from  the  unhappy  lady  of  Pangbourne 
who  was  married  to  the  velvet-coated 
Vernon  Ladd,  and  is  now  living  in  seclu¬ 
sion  in  Devonshire.  The  other  five  would 
have  made  the  set  of  great  value.  Ladd 
had  no  heirs  ;  it  was  altogether  a  nice 
point.  I  debated  it. 


THE  END. 
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HORSES,  ASSES,  AND  ZEBRAS;  WITH  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  MULES  AND 

MULE-BREEDING. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER. 


ANEW  book  on  a  new  subject,  on 
which  no  volume  or  treatise  has 
ever  been  issued  in  Great  Britain,  by  a 
very  old  author  who  has  been  publishing 
books  for  over  half  a  century,  and  whose 
treatises  have  hitherto  been  devoted  to 
very  different  branches  of  zoology,  was 
thought  worthy  by  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  of  a  preliminary  notice  by  the 
author  himself,  a  fact  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  what 
otherwise  might  appear  the  insufferable 
vanity  evinced  by  a  writer  in  publishing 
a  notice  of  his  own  forthcoming  work. 
That  I  who  am  not  known  as  a  “  horsey  ” 
man  should  presume  to  add  one  more  to 
the  nearly  four  thousand  books  on  horses, 
the  titles  of  which  are  recorded  in  Huth’s 
Bibliographical  Record  of  horse  books, 
that  have  been  published  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  may  appear  to 
many  of  my  readers  as  a  presumption  and 
a  mere  specimen  of  the  already  much 
over-done  art  of  book-making.  But  the 
origin  of  the  book  is  soon  told.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  new  wild  horse, 
Equus  prejevalski ,  has  been  discovered,  a 
new  zebra,  Equus  grevii,  has  been  included 
in  the  list,  and  some  of  the  older  animals 
that  were  previously  thought  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  have  been  found  by  modern 
zoologists  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  A  large  number  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  statements  respecting  the  won¬ 
derful  speed  and  the  untamable  wildness 
of  several  species  have  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  falsity  of  many  astounding  errors 
that  pass  current,  even  in  scientific  works, 
has  to  be  demonstrated.  I  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  popular  mono¬ 
graph  on  all  the  known  species  of  the 
equine  group  would  not  be  without  in¬ 
terest  ;  and,  as  I  had  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  hybridity 
when  I  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of 


making  some  investigations  into  the 
subject  many  years  ago  for  the  late 
Charles  Darwin,  my  attention  was  neces¬ 
sarily  directed  to  the  mules  of  the  horse 
tribe.  From  my  long  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Sutherland, 
who  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  mules 
of  various  countries  in  the  world  than 
any  other  living  authority,  I  am  enabled  to 
supplement  my  short  monograph  on  the 
horse  tribe  with  what  I  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  very  valuable  and  practical  account 
of  mules  and  mule-breeding. 

Thanks  to  the  kind  assistance  of  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  been 
able  to  publish  corrections  of  errors  that 
have  long  passed  current  in  zoology. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  wild  ass  of 
Asia,  it  has  been  received  as  a  fact  that 
this  outstripped  the  fleetest  horse,  and 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  mares  heavy 
in  foal,  it  had  never  been  overtaken  by 
any  single  rider,  and  it  has  also  been 
added  that  this  animal  is  perfectly  and 
utterly  untamable.  So  generally  have  these 
fables  been  received,  passing  current  from 
writer  to  writer,  that  even  in  as  recent  a 
volume  as  The  Horse ,  published  by  Sir 
W.  H.  Flower,  we  are  told  that  the 
Asiatic  wild  ass  outstripped  the  fleetest 
horse  in  speed,  and  that  none  of  them 
have  ever  been  domesticated.  The  photo¬ 
graph  which  I  reproduce  shows  two  of 
these  wild  asses  captured  by  the  boys  of 
H.  H.  the  Thakor  of  Morvi,  in  which  an 
onager,  captured  in  the  open,  is  shown 
with  the  syce  on  her  back,  while  another 
is  pulling  her  tail.  The  zebra,  again,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  perfectly  untam¬ 
able  animal.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  this 
account  may  be  inferred  from  the  publica- 
tiorf  of  the  photograph  of  four  driven  in  a 
team.  This  particular  zebra,  that  known 
as  Burchell’s,  is  now  being  regularly 
utilised  in  the  Transvaal,  being  harnessed 
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in  the  coaches  along  with  mules  and 
horses,  and  from  its  non-liability  to  the 
fearful  horse  sickness  and  the  attacks  ot 
the  no  less  dreaded  tetse  fly,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  our  limited  stock  of  domesticated 
animals. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  utilisation 
of  mules  for  heavy  draught,  as  baggage 
animals  and  for  hunting,  I  shall  have  much 
i;o  say.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  every 
other  civilised  country  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  England,  mules  are  regarded  as  most 
valuable  animals.  Here  an  insular  pre- 
iudice  prevails  against  them,  and  they 


of  wild  Spanish  jackasses  that  had  escaped 
at  Liverpool  and  were  taken  in  custody  by 
the  police  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  these 
animals  having  been  in  transit  trom  Spain 
to  the  mule-breeding  districts  of  America. 
On  the  prairies  as  many  as  sixteen  or 
twenty  reaping  machines,  all  drawn  by 
mules,  may  be  seen  at  one  time  cutting  the 
wheat  of  a  prairie  many  thousand  acres 
in  extent.  In  our  army,  when  on  active 
service,  mules  are  in  great  request,  and 
are  bought  by  the  Government  almost  irre¬ 
spective  of  cost,  as  they  are  able  to  perform 
labour  that  no  horse  could  possibly  endure, 
and  have  to  live  on  food  upon  which  no 


hurchell’s  zebra  ( Equus  burchellii ,  Gray.) 


.’  have  never  been  introduced  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  In  France  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
west-central  districts  mainly  depend  on 
mule  rearing.  In  the  Deux  Sevres  40,000 
cart  mares  are  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  the  magnificent  Poitou  heavy- 
draught  mules  that  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  horses  of  similar  stand¬ 
ard.  In  the  United  States  one  hundred 
years  ago  mules  were  viewed  with  the 
same  amount  of  prejudice  that  they  now 
are  in  England.  At  the  present  time  a 
Very  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
labour  is  entirely  performed  by  them,  and 
iit  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  the  papers 
of  the  day  contained  an  account  of  a  herd 


horse  could  subsist.  When  our  wars  are 
over  these  are  dispensed  with,  and  sold 
at  times  for  little  more  than  as  many 
shillings  as  they  cost  pounds.  I  may 
relate  an  instructive  anecdote  showing  the 
advantages  of  mules  over  horses  for  hard 
and  continuous  labour.  At  the  last  sale 
of  army  mules,  some  dozen  years  ago, 
many  were  bought  by  the  South  London 
Tramcar  Company.  Being  anxious  to 
know  how  these  had  progressed  my  col¬ 
league  visited  the  stables  of  the  company, 
and  he  saw  some  sets  of  the 'mules  which 
still  remained.  They  were  not  those 
adapted  for  drawing  heavy  tramcars,  being 
too  light  and  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
but  how  well  they  had  fulfilled  theif 
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destiny  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
some  teams  were  still  existing  and  were 
doing  daily  work.  On  the  custodian  being 
asked  whether  the  company  had  any 
horses  that  had  lasted  over  the  dozen 
years  that  they  had  had  the  mules,  the 
significant  reply  was,  “  Our  horses  don’t 
last  us  more  than  three  years.” 

Perhaps  all  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
reasoning  of  an  enthusiast. 

But  turning  to  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  volume  entitled  Alan 
and  Beast  in  India ,  by  Mr. 

John  L.  Kipling,  father  of 
Rudyard  of  that  ilk,  we  find 
the  following  statement  : — 

“  The  mule,  however,  is  bred 
in  increasing  numbers,  for  he 
is  an  ideal  pack  animal,  born 
and  made  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  armies  over  difficult 
countries,  and  good  at 
draught,  sure  of  foot,  hard 
of  hide,  strong  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  frugal  in  diet,  a  first- 
rate  carrier  ;  indifferent  to 
heat  and  cold,  he  combines 
the  best,  if  the  most  homely, 
characteristics  of  both  the 
noble  houses  from  which  he 
is  descended.”  We  must 
not  judge  all  mules  by 
the  miserable  specimens 
too  often  seen  in  this 
country,  descended  possibly 
from  the  most  servile  race 
of  asses,  and  begotten  of  mares  that 
are  regarded  as  fit  for  no  useful  purpose. 
What  a  good  mule  should  be  is  seen  in 
this  accurate  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
of  one  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Sutherland.  “  Such  animals,”  to  use  the 
words  of  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
late  John  Chalmers  Morton,  “are  hardy 


willing  workers  of  great  power  and  good- 
tempered.  They  will  produce  and  put  in 
exercise  more  force  per  shilling  of  their 
daily  cost  than  horses.  They  are  less 
liable  to  injury  and  illness,  and  they  are 
longer  lived.  It  has  long  been  proved 
and  known  in  other  countries,  that  the 
powerful  mules  of  Poitou,  and  mules 
similarly  bred  in  America,  accordingly 


command  higher  prices  than  are  given  for 
horses  of  corresponding  size,  or  for  cor¬ 
responding  uses.”  To  make  these  facts 
known,  to  show  the  utility  of  the  mule,  its 
advantage  to  the  farmer  now  horse  keep 
is  so  dear  is  the  object  which  has  im¬ 
pelled  me  to  issue  this  book. 


prejevalsky’s  horse  {E  quits  przewalskii). 


SMALL  cats  !  Small  cats  !  ”  shouted 
a  fat  little  boy,  thumping  in  his 
ecstasy  on  the  ground  with  his  mother’s 
umbrella,  and  capering  with  delight. 
“  Small  cats,  father  !  Come  on,  mother!  ” 
They  had  just  come  into  the  Zoo  by  the 
north  entrance,  seen  some  hawks  (not 
calculated  to  excite  any  enthusiasm),  tried 
to  find  the  tortoises  (still  less  exhilarat¬ 


ing 


),  and 


turning 


to  the  left,  the  fat 


small  boy  spelled  out  over  a  doorway, 
“  Small  Cats’  House.”  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  at  last.  Cats  were  exactly  to  his 
taste.  Especially  small  cats.  So  he 
capered  along  the  path,  dancing  out  of 
sheer  joyous  expectation,  as  children  do 
in  presence  of  a  Christmas  Tree.  How 
those  small  thick-shod  feet  will  lag  some 
three  hours  hence  as  the  party,  home¬ 
ward  bound,  passes  the  little  cats’  house 
again  !  But  just  as  the  urchin  was 
making  a  rush  for  the  door,  as  if  the 
small  cats  might  get  away  before  he  get 
there,  he  caught  sight,  with  a  corner  of 
his  eye,  of  a  kangaroo.  This  “  metagro- 
bolised  ”  him.  He  stood  transfixed. 

The  parents,  slowly  following,  came  up 
with  him.  “  Those  are  kangaroos, 
Bobby,”  said  the  father.  And  Bobby, 
giving  them  one  rapid  comprehensive 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  now  keep  just 
there  till  I  come  back,  I  won’t  be  long,” 
plunged  up  the  steps  to  find  the  little  cat. 
He  had  made  half  the  circuit  of  the  room 
129.  June,  1894. 


before  his  parents  arrived.  He  had  seen 
some  particularly  large  cats,  and  some 
other  animals  that  he  did  not  call  cats  at 
all  ;  but  no  small  cat. 

“Where  are  they?”  he  asked,  ex¬ 
citedly  ;  “  show  me  the  little  cat, 

mother.” 

“  Phew  !  ”  said  the  mother,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  nose.  “  Oh  John  !  ” 
“  Phew  !  ”  said  the  father.  “  Oh  ’Ria  ! 
—  here  Bobby,  come  out  of  this  !  We’re 
going  to  see  the  wild  kangaroos.” 

“  I  want  to  see  the  small  cat,”  cried 
Bobby.  “  Mother,  mother  !  do  show  me 
the  little  cat  whose  House  this  is  !  ” 

But  the  parents  were  gone,  and  a  sudden 
squeal  from  the  ring-tailed  coati  hastened 
Bobby’s  exit  after  them.  And  he  looked 
at  all  the  kangaroos,  and  was  gratified, 
in  a  moderate  way,  at  the  length  of  their 
hind  legs,  and  he  went  into  the  sloths’ 
house,  and  saw  the  great  ant-eater  waving 
his  great  tail,  and  the  ourang-outang 
taking  apple- chips  out  of  the  keeper’s 
pocket  ;  and  he  expressed  a  chastened 
satisfaction  with  each  and  all.  But  there 
was  only  one  refrain  to  everything  he 
saw — “but  I  didn’t  see  the  little  cat!” 
Not  for  him  were  three  of  the  chiefest 
wonders  of  zoology  displayed.  He  hadn’t 
seen  the  little  cat.  Let  kangaroos  leap 
for  others,  the  ant-eater  runkle  its  mouth¬ 
less  way  through  life,  the  Wise  Man  of 
the  Woods  distract  the  world  of  science — 
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tea,  and  was  very  sleepy,  the  sight  of  puss 
on  the  hearthrug  reminded  him  of  what 
he  hadn’t  seen,  and  stumbling  up  the 
stairs  to  bed  he  reminded  his  mother  once 
more  that  he  hadn’t  seen  it.  “  Never 
mind,  Bobby.  Next  time  we  go  to  the 
Zoo  you  shall  see  the  small  cat.” 

Over  which  Bobby  pondered  but  de¬ 
rived  no  comfort — which  was  right,  see¬ 
ing  that  his  mother’s  statement  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  taradiddle. 

Nor  is  the  House  named  happily. 
“  Lesser”  would  be  better  than  “  small,” 
and  “tiger-cats’  house”  better  than 
either.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people 
■?  who  venture  in  (handkerchief  to 

nose)  are  puzzled  when  perhaps 
the  first  thing  they  see  is  the 
•  common  English  weasel,  and 
the  next  a  row  of  mongooses. 
As  for  the  actual  “cats”  that 


Bobby  hadn’t  seen  the  little  cat.  By  and 
bye,  when  he  had  watched  the  lions  fed 
and  the  sea-lion  catch  fish,  and  had  had 
a  ride  on  the  elephant  and  on  the  camel, 
and  had  given  buns  to  the  bears  and  his 
handkerchief  to  a  baboon,  he  confessed, 


.is**,?'  \ 


■N 


“THOSE  are  kangaroos,  bobby.” 


and  generously  enough,  that  the  Zoo  was 
not  without  attractions.  “  But,  mother,” 
said  he  after  all,  as  they  plodded  back  to 
the  north  entrance,  “  I  never  saw  the 
little  cat.”  Through  the  whole  of  that 
golden  afternoon  ran  the  dull  grey  thread 
of  the  one  disappointment  ;  and  even 
when  he  had  got  home  and  had  had  his 


are  there,  they  are  “  small  ”  as  compared 
to  the  cheetah  (the  smallest  felis  in  the 
lion-house,  where  the  “big”  cats  live), 
but  still  they  are  of  the  baronetage,  it 
not  actually  of  the  peerage,  of  the  Furred 
Folk. 

The  clouded  tiger  is  an  exquisitely- 
handsome  creature,  and  breeders  in  search 
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of  a  new  fashion  in  pets  might  create  a 
sensation  by  introducing  it,  for  by  all 
accounts  it  is  as  gentle  by  nature  as  it  is 
beautiful.  Rivalling  it  in  appearance  is 
the  ocelot,  another  large  cat  with  a  splen¬ 
did  fur,  but  said  to  be  most  unamiable. 
Here,  too,  is  the  serval,  a  very  handsome 
cat ;  and  here,  too,  the  queer  one  that 
Egyptians  worshipped.  Seeing  it  one  no 
longer  wonders  why  the  Egyptians  drew 
cats’  faces  so  unlike  those  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  It  is  of  a  solemn  kind,  but 
with  a  sinister  expression — the  result,  it 
may  be,  of  captivity.  Close  by  is  the 
caracal,  one  of  the  lynxes,  something  like 
a  small  puma,  but  with  a  shorter  propor¬ 
tion  of  tail.  At  one.  time  an  American 
lynx  was  unfortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  same  cage  with  him,  and  if  he  dared 
to  come  “betwixt  the  wind  and  his 
nobility,”  or  even  if  the  caracal,  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations,  happened  to 
get  sufficiently  near  his  companion  to  be 
annoyed  with  the  sight  of  so  vulgar  a 
beast,  he  would  immediately  arch  his 
back,  lay  back  his  ears,  uncover  his  great 
biting-teeth,  and  “swear”  in  the  most 
fearful  manner,  until  the  unlucky  red  lynx 
was  quite  cowed  and  looked  as  meek  as 
its  feline  nature  would  let  it,  “  evidently 
deprecating  the  anger  of  my  lord,  and 
although  not  conscious  of  having  done 
wrong,  quite  ready  to  promise  faithfully 
!  never  to  do  it  again.” 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
among  other  creatures,  is  the  coati, 
a  pugnacious. and  inquisitive  little  animal, 
extraordinarily  rapid  in  its  leaping, 
which  it  accompanies  with  a  quick  sharp 
cry,  while  along  the  other  wall  are  ranged 
the  mongooses,  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  snake-eaters,  from  the  superstitions 
that  attach  to  them. 

Most  people,  I  find,  still  believe  in 
the  legend  that-  the  mongoose  is  proof 
against  serpent-poison  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  A  snake  when  it  strikes  always 
calculates  its  blow  so  that  the  fangs  shall 
reach  the  object  aimed  at.  It  would  be  a 
fool  if  it  did  anything  else.  But  when  the 
mongoose  attacks  the  snake  it  does  so 
with  all  its  long  thick  fur  on  end,  looking 
twice  the  size  it  really  is,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  reptile  is  deceived.  It  strikes  at  it, 
but  miscalculates  the  distance  to  the  mon¬ 
goose’s  skin  by  at  least  an  inch,  its  fangs 
going  no  further  than  the  fur  and  the  venom 
expending  itself  harmlessly  upon  it.  The 

i  snake,  of  course,  can  have  no  idea 
that  the  real  mongoose  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  inside  the  fur,  and  so  it  darts  its 
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fangs  at  the  surface  which  it  sees,  and 
which  it  supposes  to  be  solid  mon¬ 
goose.  And  having  once  struck,  a 
snake  has  no  control  over  its  venom, 
which  spirts  automatically  and  in  this  case 
innocuously  on  the  ichneumon’s  decep¬ 
tive  fur.  The  quadruped  knows  this  and  is 
very  careful  to  present  its  bushiest  parts 
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towards  the  snake,  and  is  always  whisk¬ 
ing  its  tail  and  hind-quarters  round  so  as 
to  provoke  the  reptile  to  fruitless  as¬ 
saults,  for  it  is  very  likely  indeed  that  it 
knows  that  after  striking  a  few  times  the 
most  venomous  o'f  snakes  is  no  longer 
venomous — for  a  time,  and  until  it  has 
secreted  fresh  poison.  If  a  tresh  cobra,  for 
instance,  were  to  bite,  say,  four  persons 
in  equally  good  health  one  after  the  other, 
the  first  would  certainly  die,  the  second 
might  or  might  not  recover,  the  third  and 
fourth  certainly  would.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  mongoose,  if  a  fresh  cobra  gets  in 
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needle.  As  for  the  mongoose  curing  itself 
of  snake-bite  by  eating  some  herb  which 
is  an  antidote,  there  would  be  nothing 
incredible  in  such  a  proceeding.  There 
are  far  more  wondertul  facts  than  that 
in  Nature  authenticated  beyondall  dispute. 
But  as  it  happens  so  many  different  plants 
have  been  positively  produced  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  as  the  genuine  and  only  original 
antidote  that  the  mongoose  eats,  that  the 
bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  legend  alto¬ 
gether.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  a 
venomous  snake  can  kill  a  mongoose  as 
easily  as  it  kills  a  child.  But  it  seldom 
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one  fair  peck  at  its  nose  the  mongoose  is 
as  certainly  done  for  as  the  first  man 
would  be.  And  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
end  of  a  lively  scrimmage,  during  which 
the  snake  has  struck  in  rapid  succession, 
not  once  but  a  score  of  times,  the  mon¬ 
goose,  if  he  chose,  could  offer  its  nose 
to  the  reptile  with  certain  immunity,  for 
the  snake  is  no  longer  venomous.  So 
when  people  say,  as  if  it  were  conclusive, 
that  they  have  seen  a  snake  draw  blood 
from  a  mongoose,  and  the  mongoose  re¬ 
cover  from  the  bite,  they  are  recording 
nothing  more  extraordinary  than  if  they 
themselves  had  drawn  the  blood  with  a 


gets  the  chance.  The  mongoose  is  incon¬ 
ceivably  swift  in  its  attack  and  parry,  and 
when  the  snake  strikes  it  only  wastes  its 
poison  upon  fur,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
serpent-eating  secretary-bird  which  de¬ 
fends  itself  with  its  wings,  the  reptile 
wastes  it' upon  feathers. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  “small 
cats.”  In  the  corner,  immediately 
by  the  door,  is  a  very  entertaining  little 
cage.  In  it  are  some  common  Eng¬ 
lish  weasels,  and  if  the  cage  were  only  in 
the  centre  of  a  room  (one  that  did  not 
smell  so  outrageously  as  the  “  small  cats’ 
house”  does),  a  more  agreeable  “  zoolo- 
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gical  ”  spot  to  sit  and  smoke  a  pipe  while 
watching  these  delightful  little  demons 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  Next  to  the 
weasels  is  that  much  glorified  person,  the 
Cryptoprocta  ferox ,  otherwise  known  as  the 
hossa.  Nobody  apparently  knows  much 
about  this  creature,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Madagascar,  and  has  had  attached 
to  it  a  reputation  of  surpassing  ferocity. 
It  is  an  insignificant  beast,  like  a  magni¬ 
fied  polecat  or  sable,  with  an  extraordin¬ 
arily  long  tail.  Very  restless  in  its  habits, 
but  quite  ready  to  be  fed  from  the  hand 
by  any  passing  stranger.  However,  there 
is  a  Frenchman,  called  Hamelin,  who  says 
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fires  had  to  be  constantly  kept  up  and 
men  had  to  take  the  watch.  *  *  *  I  was 
tortunate  enough  to  capture  two  young 
ones,  and  their  capture  was  attended  by 
a  terrible  adventure — no  less  than  the 
death  of  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King, 
a  fine,  handsome,  well-built  man.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  mourned  his  death.  It  came  about 
in  this  wise.  Whilst  we  were  busy  with 
the  young  ones  the  mother  returned,  and, 
maddened  with  rage,  pounced  on  the 
shoulders  of  Tsiampohe  (the  King’s  bro¬ 
ther-in-law),  rending  the  flesh  from  back 
and  shoulders,  and  mangling  him  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Tsiampohe  fell  as  if 
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that  he  has  had  most  remarkable  adven¬ 
tures  in  Madagascar,  but  unfortunately 
his  style  of  narrative  is  so  unconvincing 
that  until  he  has  been  corroborated  no 
one  is  very  likely  to  believe  him.  He  is  an 
orchid  dealer  apparently,  and,  when  hunt¬ 
ing  forthese  plants,  his  party  of  fifty  armed 
men  had,  he,  says,  “  to  struggle  almost 
night  and  day  against  the  wild  animals 
haunting  these  primeval  forests'.  The 
most  terrible  of  all  is  the  Protocrypta  ferox 
Madagascariensis .”  (Protocrypta  for  Cryp¬ 
toprocta  is  distinctly  good.)  “  During 
the  daytime  it  is  extremely  dangerous, 
for  it  crouches  in  the  forks  of  trees,  hid¬ 
den  among  the  rich  tropical  foliage  and 
climbing  plants  and  watching  for  its  prey. 
It  is  exceedingly  agile,  and  the  moment 
its  victim  approaches  it  slides  silently 
down  and  in  one  bound  is  on  top  of  it — 
a  picture  of  wild  ferocity.  At  night  big 


struck  by  lightning.  The  next  moment 
thirty  ‘  zagaies  ’  were  quivering  in  the 
carcase  of  the  fierce  creature  that  had 
wrought  such  direful  mischief.” 

Could  anything  be  more  incredibly 
written?  A  creature  with  a  mouth  no 
larger  than  a  domestic  cat,  teeth  that  are 
far  from  formidable,  and  no  claws,  strikes 
down  like  lightning  a  well-built  man,  and 
mangles  him  to  death  so  instantaneously, 
that  “  though  the  next  moment  ”  thirty 
spears  all  together  transfix  the  “  proto¬ 
crypta,”  the  well-built  man  is  a  corpse  ! 
A  tigress  could  not  have  done  it.  But 
M.  Hamelin  says  he  saw  “  a  protocrypta  ” 
do  it — a  small  animal  that  a  child  could 
take  up  by  its  tail  and  swing  over  the 
garden  wall — and  warns  people  not  to 
go  hunting  for  orchids  in  Madagascar. 
Those  who  believe  him  are  not  likely 
to  do  so. 
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“  TT THICH  he  never  did  take  after  my 
VV  poor  husband  one  little  bit,”  said 
Mrs.  James,  setting  down  her  cup  of  tea 
on  the  table  and  addressing  her  interest¬ 
ed  auditor  with  considerable  emphasis. 
“  Benjamin  was  a  hardworking  man,  and 
always  at  his  bench,  and  sometimes  on  a 
Sunday  he’d  take  up  a  newspaper  and 
i  look  through  it  whilst  he  smoked  his  pipe  ; 
but  there,  that  was  all  ;  he  never  was  fond 
of  book-learning — nor  more  was  I  for  the 
•  matter  of  that,  and  who  the  boy  gets  his 
cleverness  from  I  can’t  say.  Benny,  come 
here  and  show  Mrs.  Wiggins  your  prizes.” 

Thus  addressed,  a  boy,  who  had  been 
bending  over  a  pile  of  books  on  a  rickety 
;  table  in  the  further  corner  of  the  room, 

:  roused  himself  from  his  beloved  volumes, 
and,  with  a  somewhat  dreamy  look  in 
;  the  large  dark  eyes,  obediently  came  over 
to  show  his  mother’s  friend  the  books  he 
had  just  won  at  the  prize  distribution. 

“There,  ain’t  it  a  fine  lot  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
James  with  justifiable  maternal  pride  ; 
“  not  as  I  knows  what  they’re  for,  but 
Benny  can  tell  you  all  about  them.  That’s 
got  a  pretty  cover,  ain’t  it  ?”  pointing  to 
a  gaily  bound  edition  of  The  Fairy  Land 
\  of  Science. 

“  Don’t  say  ‘  ain’t  ’  mother,”  said  Benny 
reprovingly;  “  it  is  quite  wrong.” 

“  Well,  it  ain’t  a  bit  of  good  your  trying 
to  teach  me,”  said  Mrs.  James  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  as  she  unconsciously 
repeated  the  mistake,  “  I’m  too  old  to 
learn  better  now  ;  but  there,  you’ll  have 
your  chance  after  the  holidays  when  you 
commence  learning  the  little  ones.  You 


know  my  Benny’s  going  to  be  a  teacher, 
don’t  you  ?  ”  she  went  on,  addressing 
Mrs.  Wiggins  once  more. 

“  My  !  is  he  ;  how  nice  for  you  !  I’m 
sure  I  wish  our  Jem  would  do  something 
like  that.  He  is  the  idlest  little  scamp 
going,  and  I  ses  to  him,  ses  I — ”  But  Ben 
lost  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  for  he 
had  returned  to  his  books,  and,  once  more 
oblivious  of  his  humble  surroundings, 
though  the  inaccuracies  in  the  speeches  of 
his  mother  and  her  friend  still  jarred  on 
his  ears,  he  buried  himself  in  the  Fairy 
iMnd  of  Science. 

With  the  spread  of  education  amongst 
the  masses,  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  a  really  clever  son  of  the  people 
making  his  way  are  by  no  means  insur¬ 
mountable.  Benjamin  James,  whose 
widowed  mother  made  a  scanty  living 
charing,  by  means  of  a  Board  school 
education  and  attendance  at  frequent 
evening  classes  speedily  found  himself 
entirely  out-of  touch  with  his  hardwork¬ 
ing  maternal  parent  and  her  chosen 
cronies.  To  be  an  errand  boy  or  gradu¬ 
ate  as  a  working  man  did  not  appeal  to 
him,  but  the  post  of  junior  teacher  with 
further  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
was  very  much  after  his  own  heart,  and 
he  flung  himself  into  the  work  with  a 
vigour  which  boded  success  in  the  future. 

A  magnificent  free  library  had  been 
recently  opened  in  the  East  End  locality 
where  Benjamin  dwelt  with  his  mother, 
and  here,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  the  boy 
fed  his  imagination  on  literature  of  every 
sort,  till  he  was  more  than  competent  to 
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discuss  Shakespeare  or  Ruskin  with  the 
head-master  of  the  school,  and,  thanks  to 
the  evening-  classes,  was  able  to  read 
Racine,  Corneille  and  Moliere  in  the 
original. 

It  was  always  in  the  lad’s  heart  to  write 
something,  to  bring  the  chaotic  fancies  of 
his  brain  into  definite  shape  on  paper, 
and  again  and  again,  in  the  greatest 
secrecy,  he  made  small  literary  efforts, 
drawing  pictures  of  a  well-to-do  and  happy 
form  of  existence  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger. 

Most  of  these  lucubrations  were  de¬ 
stroyed  a  few  hours  after  their  birth,  and 
only  served  to  relieve  Benny’s  pent-up 
feelings  ;  but  at  length  one  little  story, 
which  was  altered  and  moulded  many 
times  in  his  mind  before  he  took  up  his 
pen,  was  neatly  written  on  exercise  paper 
in  a  clerkly  Civil  Service  hand,  and  after 
many  days’  work  Benjamin  determined 
to  send  it  out  into  the  world.  His 
commonplace  name  pleased  him  as  little 
as  his  surroundings,  and  finally,  after  some 
cogitation,  his  manuscript  was  signed 
“Bertram  Joyce”  and  posted  to  the 
editor  of  a  popular  weekly. 

For  a  month  Benny  nursed  his  secret, 
waiting  with  agonised  impatience, 
and  when  at  length  a  bulky  envelope 
telling  its  tale  of  rejection  was  put  into 
his  hands  he  could  hardly  bear  to  open  it, 
and  there  were  smarting  tears  in  his  eyes. 
But  when  he  read  the  enclosed  letter  he 
cheered  up  considerably,  for  the  editor 
wrote  at  some  length  to  say  that  though 
The  Avenging  of  Averil  was  too  high-flown 
for  his  columns,  he  thought  there  was 
promise  in  the  work,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  something  else  by  Bertram  Joyce. 
The  letter  concluded  :  “I  judge  from  your 
style  that  you  are  very  young,  and 
writing  of  scenes  that  are  unfamiliar  to 
you  ;  my  advice  is  to  describe  some¬ 
thing  that  you  do  know,  and  which  will 
be  better  by  reason  of  greater  accuracy 
in  the  life  depicted.” 

Benny  turned  the  advice  over  many 
times  in  his  mind  before  he  again  took  up 
his  pen,  but  at  length  another  story  went 
forth  to  the  same  editor,  a  pathetic 
narration  of  a  tragedy  in  low  life,  the 
chief  actors  of  which  dwelt  on  the  floor 
beneath  the  James’s. 

The  situation  was  considerably  ideal¬ 
ised,  but  it  was  told  with  power,  and 
Ben’s  own  eyes  were  wet  as  he  wrote  the 
end.  The  sincerity  of  this  work,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gift  of  writing  which  the 
editor  had  already  discerned,  rendered  it 


instantly  acceptable,  and  a  fortnight 
later  the  delighted  young  man  (for  it 
was  two  or  three  years  now  since  he 
first  started  as  junior  teacher)  received  a 
roll  of  proofs,  the  long  strips  of  which 
were  highly  unfamiliar  to  him,  whilst  the 
direction  “delete  forty-five  lines”  sent 
him  wonderingly  to  the  dictionary. 

In  Our  Alley  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
graphic  “poor  tales”  by  “Bertram 
Joyce,”  and  they  pleased  the  public. 
They  came  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
something  of  a  revolt  in  the  reading 
world  against  the  sentimental  society 
novel.  When  twelve  were  written  and 
Benjamin  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
^48  he  felt  as  if  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  was  reached.  As  for  his 
mother,  she  spelled  through  the  stories 
with  many  tears,  and  though  her  criticism 
always  had  the  effect  of  rubbing  her  son 
up  the  wrong  way,  she  rejoiced  in,  and  was 
proud  of  his  success.  Benny  bought  her  a 
new  dress  and  a  new  outfit  for  himself, 
and  then  gave  most  of  the  money 
into  her  keeping — untold  riches  which 
Widow  James  could  hardly  realise. 

But  in  spite  of  her  joy  there  were  some 
bitter  drops  in  the  cup  of  her  son’s  fame. 
Benny  was  more  than  ever  utterly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  surroundings,  whilst  the 
ignorance  of  his  mother  irritated  him  in  a 
way  that  if  excusable  in  the  artist  was 
unfilial  in  the  son.  Slowly  the  idea  took 
root  in  his  brain  that  he  should  leave  their 
poor  dwelling  as  soon  as  he  could  afford 
it,  give  his  mother  what  money  he  could, 
and  start  a  new  life  for  himself,  away 
from  the  East  End  and  in  more  cultivated 
circles. 

The  opportunity  came  earlier  than  he 
expected.  A  new  monthly  was  in  process 
of  formation,  and  through  its  editor 
“  Bertram  Joyce  ”  received  an  offer  to  join 
the  staff  at  a  salary  which,  small  enough 
in  itself,  seemed  a  fortune  to  the  young 
Board  school  teacher.  Needless  to  say  it 
was  accepted,  and  a  month  later  Benjamin 
James  bade  his  East  End  home  adieu,  and 
settled  himself  not  very  far  from  the 
Strand,  formally  adopting  the  name  of 

Bertram  Joyce. 

*  .  *  #-  *  *  * 

Four  years  later  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  were  unanimous  in  their 
praises  of  the  new  novel  The  Soul  of  Jasper 
by  the  rising  author  Bertram  Joyce.  He 
was  interviewed  right  and  left,  and  invi¬ 
tations  for  further  stories  and  articles 
flowed  in  upon  the  young  man.  Bertram 
Joyce’s  letters  were  very  numerous  one 
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bright  June  morning  as  he  sipped  his 
coffee  in  the  comfortable  chambers  he 
now  occupied.  None  pleased  him  better 
than  a  tiny  crested  note  from  Sibyl 
Vernon,  the  only  daughter  of  a  proud  and 
wealthy  country  squire,  who  had  seen 
some  of  his  story  when  it  was  in  MS. 
and  now  rejoiced  in  his  success.  “  Sibyl, 
my  dear  love,”  whispered  the  young 
man,  raising  the  note  to  his  lips  ; 
“  now  I  have  won  name  and  fame  for 
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even  notice  an  unopened  envelope  that  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  pile. 

After  breakfast  he  dressed  himself  with 
precision,  and  somewhat  nervously,  yet 
sanguine,  he  made  his  way  to  Sibyl 
Vernon’s  home  to  interview  her  father. 
Mr.  Vernon  was  a  portly  squire  of  the  old 
school,  but  when  Bertram  Joyce  stood 
before  him,  and  set  forth  his  prospects, 
and  a  glowing  review  of  The  Soul  of  Jasper 
lay  before  him  in  the  Times,  he  felt  kindly 


your  sake,  and  I  may  dare  to  ask  for  your 
hand.  A  successful  author,  though  a  self- 
made  man,  will  not  be  thought  presump¬ 
tuous,  I  think,  if  he  woos  a  girl  whose 
family  is  so  far  above  his  own.  But  then 
I  have  no  family,  I  stand  alone  now,  and 
I  believe,  yes,  I  know,  my  darling  will  take 
I  me  for  what  I  myself  am.” 

His  thoughts  were  very  sweet  and 
[  hopeful  as  he  turned  over  Sibyl’s  letter, 
and  wrapped  in  a  lover’s  dream  he  did  not 


enough  towards  his  daughter’s  suitor. 
“  You’ll  find  her  in  the  morning-room,  and 
you  may  go  in  and  speak  to  her  now,”  he 
said  to  Bertram,  wringing  the  young  man’s 
hand  cordially. 

And  when  Bertram  was  in  the  morning- 
room,  alone  with  Sibyl,  the  eager  words 
rushed  to  his  lips  :  “  My  darling,  you 
know  how  I  love  you  ;  I  seem  to  have 
waited  so  long,  but  I  wanted  to  feel  sure 
of  my  book  first  ;  and  now  your  father 
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has  given  his  permission,  darling,  will 
you  give  me  my  answer  ?  You  must 
have  known  how  many  months  this 
question  has  been  in  my  mind.” 

Sibyl,  a  fair,  blue-eyed  English  maiden, 
let  her  hand  rest  in  his  hot  clasp,  and 
whispered,  “  I  am  not  clever  enough  for 
you.  What  can  you  find  in  an  every-day 
girl  like  me  ?  ” 

“  Darling,  don’t  say  that ;  you  know 
how  I  love  you,”  cried  Bertram  with  a 
certain  amount  of  iteration,  for  he  was 
infinitely  less  eloquent  in  wooing  his 
bride  than  when  apostrophising  imaginary 
heroines,  and  then  the  novelist  was  lost 
in  the  lover,  who  sat  in  the  dainty  morn¬ 
ing-room  with  Sibyl,  watching  the  golden 
sunshine  glistening  on  her  fair  hair, 
listening  to  her  simple,  tender  utterances, 
and  wondering  if  this  strong,  sweet  thrill 
of  joy  was  the  passion  he  had  so  often 
depicted. 

“  And  so  you  have  only  me  to  love 
you  ?  ”  said  Sibvl  after  a  while  ;  “  you  are 
quite  alone  in  the  world  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  quite  alone,”  he  answered 
rather  brusquely,  and  his  thoughts  went 
back  guiltily  to  his  mother,  who  still  lived 
in  the  East  End,  although  he  gave  her  a 
comfortable  allowance  and  her  declining 
days  were  spent  in  comparative  luxury. 

“Your  parents  died  when  you  were 
quite  young?”  went  on  the  innocent 
questioner,  and  her  lover  writhed  as  he 
replied, 

“Yes,  I  was  only  six  when  my  father 
died.”  As  he  spoke,  before  his  mental 
vision  there  rose  the  homely  face  of  his 
mother  who  had  toiled  and  striven  for 
him  in  the  days  gone  by.  He  remembered 
how,  when  he  had  last  called  (his  visits 
were  somewhat  few  and  far  between),  she 
had  complained  of  pains  in  her  side,  and 
besought  him  to  come  more  often.  “  I 
know  I  ain’t  clever  or  a  lady,”  she  had 
said  humbly,  “but  I’m  your  mother,  and 
I  love  you.  I’m  proud  to  see  you’ve 
grown  such  a  gentleman,  and  to  know 
that  you’ve  got  such  fine  friends,  and  I 
don’t  ever  want  to  put  myself  forward 
and  make  you  ashamed  of  me,  but  I’d 
like  to  see  you  a  little  more  often.  I’m 
getting  an  old  woman  now,  and  I  may 
not  live  much  longer,  so  don’t  be¬ 
grudge  me  a  few  visits.  Yes,  yes,” 
as  he  attempted  an  expostulation,  “  I 
know  you’re  a  good  son  with  money 
and  all  that,  and  I  feels  like  a  lady 
here,  but  a  mother’s  heart  wants  love 
too  !  ” 

And  now  he  had  denied  her  ! 


“Are  you  named  after  your  father?” 
went  on  Sibyl  after  a  pause. 

“  No,  dearest  ;  I  thought  you  knew 
that  I  changed  my  name  to  Bertram 
Joyce,  or  rather  having  written  my  first 
stories  under  that  signature  I  formally 
adopted  it.” 

“  How  proud  your  parents  would  be  of 
your  success  ;  it  seems  sad  that  they  are 
not  alive  to  witness  it,”  said  the  girl 
tenderly,  still  following  up  her  own  train 
of  thought. 

And  again  Bertram  winced,  even  in  the 
first  hours  of  his  happiness.  For  a 
minute  the  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind  that  he  would  make  open  confession 
to  his  love  and  tell  her  the  true  story  of 
his  rise  in  life  ;  then  his  pride  banished 
the  thought  as  quickly  as  it  came.  He 
dared  not  ;  for  surely  Squire  Vernon 
would  never  give  his  daughter  to  the  son 
of  a  retired  charwoman,  even  if  that  son 
was  counted  as  one  of  the  rising 
authors  of  the  day.  So  he  let  the  lie 
pass. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  he 
left  the  Vernons’  house  and  returned  to 
his  chambers,  where  fresh  letters  claimed 
his  attention.  The  landlady  had  piled 
them  up  and  placed  on  the  top  the  one  he 
had  forgotten  to  open  that  morning,  and 
a  dusky  flush  rose  to  his  face  as  he  re¬ 
cognised  his  own  handwriting  and  the 
postmark  E.  It  must  be  from  his  mother. 
He  always  left  envelopes  ready  addressed 
with  her,  for  her  caligraphy  was  trying 
to  the  postman  and — -he  was  ashamed  of 
it. 


Bertram  opened  it  hurriedly  ;  it  was 
not  from  his  mother,  but  the  woman  in 
whose  house  she  lived.  It  was  a  faultily- 
spelt  scrawl  to  tell  him  his  “mother  was 
very  bad,  and  would  he  please  come  at 
once.” 

With  repentance  in  his  heart  Bertram 
sprang  into  a  hansom  and  was  driven 
quickly  to  his  mother’s  home,  the  squalid 
streets,  which  he  still  sometimes  depicted 
in  fiction,  offending  his  fastidious  taste  as 
they  sped  through. 

“We  expected  you  hours  ago,”  said 
the  woman  of  the  house  reproachfully, 
when  he  demanded  news  of  his  mother. 
“  She  was  took  bad  last  night  and  I 
wrote  at  once.  She’s  been  calling  for 


you  all  day.” 

“  l  only  just  received  the  letter,” 
he  answered  regretfully.  “  How  is 
she  ?  ” 


“Very  bad,  poor  dear.  The  doctor’s 
just  gone  and  he  doesn’t  think  she’ll  get 
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through  the  night  ”  ;  but  Bertram  hardly 
heard  the  end  of  the  sentence,  for  he  had 
softly  pushed  aside  the  door  and  stood 
in  the  sick  woman’s  bedroom,  looking 
down  at  the  wrinkled,  haggard  mass  of 
humanity  lying  on  the  bed. 

As  he  drew  nearer  Mrs.  James  opened 
her  eyes,  and  a  pleased  gleam  of  recogni¬ 
tion  stole  into  them  when  she  recognised 
her  son.  “  Benny,  my  boy,”  she  gasped, 
“  I  knew  you’d  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
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gray,  drawn  look  on  her  face  warned 
Bertram  the  end  was  near. 

The  heat  of  the  June  sun  faded  away 
as  the  shades  of  evening  advanced,  and  a 
glorious  rose  flush  filled  the  sky.  A  late 
beam  poured  in  through  the  window  and 
fell  softly  on  the  wrinkled  face  and  the 
silvered  threads  of  hair  ;  it  reminded  the 
young  man  of  the  morning  sunshine  that 
had  played  on  his  love’s  golden  locks 
— his  love  to  whom  he  had  denied 


“‘don’t  say  that,  mother,’  he  urged.” 


me.  I’m  going  to  my  other  Benny,  your 
father,  very  soon  now.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  mother,”  he  urged, 

•  holding  her  thin  knotted  hand  in  his. 

“  But  I’m  glad,”  went  on  the  woman. 
“  I’ve  had  enough  of  life.  I  ain’t  no 
cause  to  grumble,  but  I’m  old  and  lonely, 
and  I’m  going  to  niy  man.”  Bertram’s 
heart  smote  him  at  the  unconscious  re¬ 
proach  his  mother  had  uttered,  but  he 
kept  her  hand  in  his  and  stroked  it 
gently  ;  and  once  again  the  widow’s  eyes 
closed  and  she  seemed  dozing,  but  the 


the  author  of  his  being  a  few  hours 

D 

earlier. 

“  You’ve  been  a  good  son,  Benny,  but 
sometimes  it’s  been  hard,”  presently  came 
in  slow  broken  accents  from  the  sick 
woman.  Then  she  lay  silent  and  still, 
and  he  thought  she  was  sleeping  again, 
only  the  hush  between  them  was  not 
broken  till  an  hour  later.  Then  the  doctor 
entered  quietly,  and  after  a  brief  exami¬ 
nation  his  low-toned  “  It’s  all  over  ;  she 
must  have  died  quite  painlessly,”  roused 
the  novelist  from  a  reverie  in  which  there 
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was  much  self-reproach  to  leaven  the  joy 
of  the  morning. 

****** 

Bertram’s  amende  was  characteristic. 
Shortly  after  the  widow’s  funeral  he 
wrote  an  exquisitely  pathetic  sketch, 
which  he  styled  Mother  and  Son;  some  of 
the  incidents  were  drawn  from  his  own 


life  and  that  of  his  mother.  It  brought 
him  increased  fame,  was  translated  into 
French  and  German  immediately,  and 
made  another  success  on  his  list. 

Sibyl  wept  over  it  and  thought  her 
lover  had  the  most  clever  and  tender  pen 
in  the  world,  and  deemed  herself  the 
happiest  of  girls  to  be  engaged  to  the 
gifted  author,  Bertram  Joyce. 


* 


THE  decision  was  left  to  Phyllis,  and 
she  chose  Sark.  Phyllis  had  been 
reading  Swinburne  ;  she  dreamt  of  green 
seas  roaring  upon  cliffs  of  granite — ideal 
music  for  the  commencement  of  a  wedded 
life  which  she  was  determined  should  at 
all  hazards  avoid  the  humdrum,  the 
vulgar,  and  exhibit  a  union  of  souls  pre¬ 
serving  their  vital  freedom.  Waldron 
secured  a  cottage  for  the  month  of  May, 
a  simple  cottage.  Phyllis’s  maid,  long  in 
her  service,  would  go  with  them  ;  for  the 
rest,  she  preferred  as  small  an  establish¬ 
ment  as  possible. 

Waldron  was  exquisitely  compliant  ;  in 
every  respect  his  views  appeared  to 
harmonise  with  hers.  Occasionally  she 
had  thought  him  a  trifle  too  modest,  too 
self-effacing.  Yet  he  occupied  a  delicate 
position,  that  of  a  mere  journalist  who 
woos  the  daughter  of  a  substantial 
merchant.  Doubtless  he  followed  the 
line  indicated  by  true  taste.  Coarser 
sensibilities  would  have  erred  either  by 
affectation  of  independence,  or  by  an 
obsequiousness  humiliating  to  both. 
Waldron,  it  might  be  surmised,  merely 
held  himself  in  reserve,  without  disin¬ 
genuous  presentment.  She  knew  him  ; 
oh,  she  knew  him  perfectly  !  She  had 
read  his  articles  ;  he  had  unrolled  to  her, 
with  that  fine  lucidity  which  promised  so 
much  for  his  future  in  Parliament,  what 
he  really  thought  about  the  Home  Rule 
question,  about  the  problems  of  Socialism, 
about  politics  international — -such  large 
subjects  were  his  choice.  Why  should  he 
trouble  to  assert  himself  in  trivial  things  ? 
The  time  would  come  for  that.  As  yet  he 
was  a  lover,  and  suavely  emphasised  the 
graces  of  his  attitude. 

In  the  matter  of  her  novel,  for  instance 
— how  charming  !  He  did  not  care  much 
for  fiction  ;  she  knew  it.  Yet  how  pleasant 


his  jesting  little  comments  as  the  proof- 
sheets  (a  secret' from  all  others)  passed 
through  his  hands.  Of  course  the  novel 
was  clever  ;  no  need  for  him  to  announce 
that  in  so  many  words  ;  his  smile  paid 
tribute  sufficient.  The  last  batch  of  proofs 
would  probably  reach  her  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival  at  Sark  ;  the  book  would 
appear  in  mid-May.  On  the  corrected 
title-page  there  stood  “  By  Phyllis 
Waldron  ” — when  as  yet  no  such  person 
existed  ;  Charles  remarked  it  with  a  gay 
laugh,  perhaps  a  laugh  of  pride. 

The  wedding  was  over  ;  the  first  week 
had  passed.  Phyllis  watched  eagerly  for 
the  arrival  of  each  day’s  post,  and  at 
length  the  tight-rolled  little  packet  came 
into  her  hands.  To  Waldron,  who  sat 
smoking  under  a  tree  in  the  garden,  she 
brought  newspapers  and  letters. 

“  I’ll  correct  these  before  lunch,”  she 
said,  showing  the  proofs  with  a  smile. 
“  Then  you  shall  run  over  them,  and  they 
can  go  off  again  by  this  afternoon’s  boat.” 

He  nodded,  and  blew  a  great  cloud 
from  under  his  moustache.  Charles 
Waldron  did  not  abuse  his  gift  of  speech  ; 
whenever  a  nod  could  be  substituted  for  a 
word  he  kept  silence.  But  his  nod  was 
perfectly  genial ;  Phyllis  had  been  trying 
to  imitate  it; 

Left  alone,  he  first  examined  his  letters, 
then  cast  his  eye  over  the  news.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  enjoying  his  holi¬ 
day.  Only  a  year  ago,  it  had  seemed  to 
him  very  probable  that  he  would  never 
marry;  for,  though  fond  of  women,  he 
dreaded  the  thought  of  matrimony  which 
means  an  intensified  struggle  for  bare 
livelihood.  To  support  himself,  with  his 
strong  distaste  for  everything  that 
savoured  of  narrow  means,  cost  him  con¬ 
tinuous  effort ;  a  wife  and  children  amid 
the  stucco  of  the  suburbs  represented  his 
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darkest  dread.  With  a  decidedly  sus¬ 
ceptible  nature,  he  might  some  day  run 
headlong  into  that  horror  ;  but  he  prayed 
for  strength  of  mind.  The  peril  was  over. 


in  future  she  would  worthily  play  her  part 
as  his  wife.  A  lucky  man  ;  undeniably  a 
favourite  of  fortune. 

On  the  whole,  his  experience  of  a 


IO  WALDRON,  WHO  SAT  SMOKING  UNDER  A  TREE  IN  THE 
GARDEN,  SHE  BROUGHT  NEWSPAPERS  AND  LETTERS. 


O  r? 
V. — y 


He  had  met  a  girl  with  money,  a  girl  who 
fell  in  love  with  him,  a  pretty  and  healthy 
and— as  things  go— not  ill  educated  girl. 
Her  companionship  gave  him  no  little 
pleasure  ;  there  was  every  likelihood  that 


honeymoon  did  not  fall  short  of  his  im¬ 
agination.  It  was  the  most  delightful 
chapter,  as  yet,  in  a  life  which  had  not 
been  unduly  hard.  Phyllis  shone  with 
many  female  virtues  ;  personally,  she  was 
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found  to  possess  even  more  of  charm  than 
he  had  attributed  to  her  ;  and  her  mind — 
well,  she  had  a  girl’s  mind,  and  it  amused 
him  to  probe  its  secrets.  Nothing  ignoble 
jarred  upon  his  observation.  Three  and 
twenty,  her  years  ;  his,  a  decade  in  ad¬ 
vance.  That  was  quite  as  it  should  be  ; 
for  Phyllis  had  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and 
a  younger  man  might,  perchance,  find 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  tutorial  activity. 

In  half  an  hour,  she  came  out  with  her 
proofs  corrected. 

“  I’m  not  quite  satisfied  with  ^the  final 
chapter,  Carlos  mios.  But  it  might  be 
worse.  There’s  time  before  lunch  ;  will 
you  read  it  ?  ” 

He  nodded,  and  took  the  sheets. 
Phyllis  sat  down  in  a  basket  chair  at  a 
little  distance,  and  affected  to  read  a 
newspaper  ;  with  woman’s  skill  in  oblique 
regard,  she  lost  no  expression  of  his 
features,  and  her  own  became  just  a  little 
clouded. 

“Your  opinion? - ”  when  with  a 

smile  he  finished  the  perusal. 

“  Well,  there  are  certainly  one  or  two 

points - .  Suppose  you  let  it  wait  till 

to-morrow,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over  this 
afternoon,  down  by  the  sea.” 

“  Yes — if  you  like.  I  didn’t  want  to 
lose  another  day - ” 

“  What  is  the  date  fixed  for  publica¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“No  date,  yet.  In  a  fortnight,  or  so, 
I  should  think.” 

“  It  hasn’t  been  announced  yet?  ” 

“No.”  '  .  ' 

“  Ah  well  ;  we’ll  talk  about  it  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

The  novel,  a  first  production,  had  found 
acceptance  by  a  firm  of  some  respect¬ 
ability,  who  were  to  publish  on  the  terms 
of  profits  shared.  This  after  two  refusals 
in  other  quarters.  Phyllis  revelled  in  the 
thought  of  suddenly  bursting  upon  all  her 
friends  as  a  full-blown  novelist.  There 
were  three  volumes ;  the  title  seemed 
alluring.  Not  impossibly  she  might 
achieve  reputation,  and  be  the  admired  of 
intellectual  dinner-parties. 

Over  their  luncheon,  a  rustic  meal, 
Waldron  talked  with  unusual  animation, 
but  did  not  mention  the  novel.  His  wife 
kept  silence  more  frequently  than  was 
her  wont,  and  showed  little  appetite. 
When  they  rose,  it  took  them  but  a  few 
minutes  to  prepare  for  the  walk  seawards. 
By  tacit  consent,  they  sauntered  down 
to  the  little  bay  which  is  called  Gr6ve  de 
la  Ville,  their  favourite  lounging  place 
when  indisposed  to  explore  the  isle. 
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Here,  save  at  high  tide,  they  could  lie  on 
sand,  about  and  above  them  the  curve  of 
a  bold  shore  thickly  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  herbage,  and  dotted  with 
spring  flowers.  In  front,  rising  out  of 
the  blue,  stood  riven  rocks  of  exquisite 
colour,  and  each  end  the  inlet  was  guarded 
by  a  noble  headland,  whereon  the  breakers 
dashed  themselves  into  brilliant  foam. 
With  the  scent  of  ocean  blended  that  of 
leaf  and  blossom.  Sound  there  was  none 
save  from  the  sea,  and  the  intrusion  of  a 
human  figure  need  hardly  be  feared. 

“  Well  now,  Phyllis,  this  fiction  of 
yours.” 

She  was  on  a  big  boulder  ;  Waldron 
had  stretched  himself  at  her  feet.  His 
tone  startled  her.  For  the  last  few  days 
he  had  not  called  her  “  Phyllis,”  but  by  a 
foolish  lover’s-name ;  the  change  struck 
an  ominous  note.  And  “  this  fiction  of 
yours  ”  was  all  but  flatly  contemptuous. 

“  Well,  Charley,  what  about  it  ?  ” 

“  It  won’t  do,  my  dear  girl.” 

She  gazed,  first  at  him,  then  at  the  sea, 
striken  with  astonishment,  doubting 
whether  she  understood.” 

“  It  won’t  do  at  all.  The  book  mustn’t 
be  published.  You  will  dedommager  the 
publishers,  and  there  an  end  on’t.” 

This  was  not  her  husband.  The  trans¬ 
formation  frightened  her. 

“  Charley  !  What  are  you  talking 
about  ?  ” 

“  About  my  wife’s  credit — and  my  own. 
An  escapade  of  this  sort  would  shame  us. 
I  have  a  serious  career  before  me,  and 
can’t  afford  to  be  made  ridiculous.  The 
novel  is  as  good  as  five  thousand  others 
that  will  see  the  light  this  year  ;  but  it 
isn’t  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  must  have 
anything  to  do  with.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
deliberately  deceived  me,  pretending  all 
along  that  you  liked  and  admired  it  ?  ” 

“  I  pretended  no  such  thing.  I  was 
most  careful  not  to  commit  myself.  I 
smiled  and  smiled — yet  was  not  a  villain. 
When  you  told  me  that  we  should  be 
married  before  the  thing  came  out,  I 
knew  what  to  do.” 

“You  amaze  me.  What  am  I  to 
think  ?  ” 

“Well,  that  I  foresaw  how  much  easier 
such  little  discussions  would  be  after  we 
had  become  man  and  wife.  It  wasn’t 
worth  while — before.” 

“  I  never  thought  to  say  such  a  thing, 
but — were  you  afraid  that  to  tell  the  truth 
might — cause  you  to  lose  me  ?  ” 

The  implication  here  could  not  be  dis- 


u  IS  THIS  A  JOKE?  ARE  YOU  TRYING  WHETHER  I  HAVE  ANY  SENSE  OE  HUMOUR?” 
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regarded.  Waldron  looked  steadily  into 
his  wife’s  face,  and  saw  how  it  was 
changed  by  anger.  A  spirit  of  resistance 
had  awoke  in  her,  and  she  would  not 
spare  to  use  dangerous  weapons. 

It  was  not  a  face  of  pure  refinement. 
Rude  ancestry  might  still  be  discovered 
in  certain  of  the  lines  which,  in  their 
unison,  tended  to  a  noble  type  of  beauty  ; 
and  stress  of  harsh  feeling  naturally  gave 
prominence  to  this  impress.  Moreover, 
the  features  announced  a  character  yet 
unripe — a  girlishness  which  lingered  too 
long — a  pretty  waywardness  that  called 
for  the  restraint  of  circumstance. 
Waldron,  who  had  never  seen  her  in 
anything  but  radiant  humour,  studied 
this  expression  before  continuing  the 
dialogue  ;  it  did  not  perturb  him. 

“  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way,”  he  said  at 
length,  as  he  raised  himself  to  a  sitting 
position.  “  At  that  time  I  preferred  you 
just  as  you  were.  My  idea  of  love-making 
calls  for  a  certain  irrationality  on  both 
sides.  You  were  delightful,  and  I  couldn’t 
spoil  my  pleasure  by  entering  upon  argu¬ 
ments.” 

‘  ‘  And  now  all  love  is  at  an  end  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  say  so.  I  spoke  of  ‘  love-mak¬ 
ing’ —  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.” 

These  were  strange  novelties  to  Phyllis. 
She  kept  her  lips  close,  and  sat  with  eyes 
averted,  aiming  at  cold  dignity. 

“  First  of  all,”  he  continued,  “  let  us 
understand  each  other  on  one  point.” 

She  interrupted  him,  saying  bitterly  : 

“  I  had  supposed  we  understood  each 
other  on  all.” 

“  A  mistake,  dear  girl.  That  was  im¬ 
possible.  If  we  bring  about  such  a  state 
of  things  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
shall  have  done  very  well  indeed.” 

“You  have  misled  me  grievously.” 

“  Postpone  that  for  a  little.  The  point 
wras  :  are  you  prepared  to  accept  my 
advice  in  this  matter  of  the  novel  ?  ” 

“  Advice  ?  ”  She  laughed  with  disdain. 
“  It  didn’t  sound  like  advice.” 

“  Good.  Then  let  us  say  :  are  you 
willing  to  obey  me  ?  ” 

Their  eyes  met. 

“This  is  extraordinary,”  said  Phyllis, 
in  a  low  tone.  “  I  feel  as  if  I  were  talking 
with  a  total  stranger.  I  feel  as  if  we 
were  guilty  of  immorality  in  being  here 
together.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  no  such  feeling  !  In  some 
respects  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  but  on 
the  moral  question  I  feel  deliciously  at 
ease.  You  may  give  me  a  kiss,  Phyl,  if 
you  like.” 
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Her  answer  was  to  rise  and  walk 
slowly  away.  For  five  minutes  Waldron 
gazed  after  her,  deeply  meditative.  When 
she  reached  the  edge  of  the  tide,  he 
tumbled  lazily  to  his  feet,  and  followed. 

“Well?”  ' 

She  neither  turned  nor  spoke. 

“I  must  have  an  answer,  if  you 
please.” 

“  Must  you  ?  Shall  I  say  just  what  is 
in  riy  mind  ?  ” 

“  Precisely  that.” 

“Then  I  can  see  that  you  don’t  love 
me,  and  have  never  loved  me  ;  that  you 
have  deceived  me  very  shamefully  ;  that 
—  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  you  with  the 
least  respect.” 

“  Good.  But  all  that  is  no  reply  to  my 
distinct  question.” 

She  turned  passionately. 

“Is  this  a  joke?  Are  you  trying 
whether  I  have  any  sense  of  humour  ?  ” 

“No.  You  are  quite  right  in  taking  it 
seriously.  And  I  seriously  want  an 
answer.” 

“  I  can  give  you  none  just  now.  I 
shall  have  to  think  very  carefully  over  my 
position.  Who  knows  what  step  I  may 
find  it  necessary  to  take  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  have  time  to  think.”  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  “  We  want  several 
things,  you  know.  I  will  go  over  to 
Guernsey,  and  come  back  by  the  boat 
to-morrow  morning.  In  the  meantime 
you  will  do  nothing,  merely  reflect ;  that’s 
understood.” 

“I  give  no  promise,”  she  answered, 
after  a  moment  of  breathlessness. 

“All  the  same,  you  will  respect  my 
wish.  There’s  no  time  to  lose  ;  I  must 
be  off.  Good  -  bye  till  to  -  morrow, 
dear.” 

He  offered  his  hand,  but  Phyllis  dis¬ 
regarded  it.  And  so,  without  another 
word,  he  walked  up  the  beach.  He 
climbed  by  the  cliff  pathway,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  above. 

Not  for  half  an  hour  did  Phyllis  take 
the  same  direction.  She  had  red  eyes, 
and  lips  of  stern  resentment.  On  reaching 
the  cottage,  she  sat  alone  for  some  time, 
then  summoned  her  maid— a  woman  of 
thirty  or  more,  with  an  amiable  look  and 
an  excessively  confidential  manner. 

“  Mr.  Waldron  has  gone  by  the  boat  to 
Guernsey — did  he  tell  you  ?  ” 

“No,  Miss  Phyllis — Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  !  when  shall  I  learn  it  ? — No,  ma’am, 
he  didn’t  say  anything.” 

“  He  will  be  away  over  night.  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  dine.” 
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The  woman  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
respectful  sympathy. 

“  You  don’t  feel  quite  well,  I’m  afraid, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh,  yes!  One  begins  to  feel  the 
change  of  air,  you  know,  after  the  first 
few  days.  Let  me  have  some  tea.” 

Before  sundown,  she  strayed  a  little 
about  the  sweet-smelling  roads  ;  but  their 
solitude  oppressed  her.  After  spending  a 
gloomy  hour  in  the  cottage  parlour,  with 
the  proofs  of  her  novel — which  she  no 
longer  dared  to  read — lying  on  the  table, 
she  summoned  the  confidential  maid, 
merely  for  companionship.  Their  talk 
was  long  ;  Phyllis,  who  felt  as  though  she 
had  dreamt  a  voyage  on  summer  seas  and 
had  awoke  to  find  herself  shipwrecked, 
fell  gradually  into  the  tones  of  girlhood, 
of  childhood,  and  spoke  at  length  of  her 
situation  almost  without  reserve.  The 
well-meaning,  but  fussy  and  effusive 
listener,  poured  fourth  sympathy  and 
counsel  ;  much  study  of  penny  fiction 
provided  her  with  unctuous  phraseology, 
soothing  to  the  ears  of  one  whose  literary 
erotics  had  just  been  so  rudely  criticised. 

Phyllis  had  little  sleep  that  night,  for 
she  was  scheming  a  test  of  her  husband’s 
actual  mind  towards  her.  The  immediate 
topic  of  their  difference  no  longer  seemed 
important,  for,  with  more  modesty  than 
she  recognised  in  herself,  she  had  virtually 
condemned  the  novel  as  soon  as  Waldron’s 
opinion  of  it  was  declared.  The  question 
which  tormented  her  was,  whether  she  had 
been  wooed  and  wedded  out  of  mere 
interest,  with  mockery  of  love.  Twelve 
hours  ago  she  had  imagined  herself  a 
potentate,  infinitely  beloved,  profoundly 
admired.  Sheer  shock  of  astonishment 
left  her  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  the  poignancy  of  that  disaster  was 
still  to  be  tasted  ;  but  if  not  even  love 
remained  to  her — !  Why,  that  meant  an 
exchange  of  boundless  rule  for  lowest 
servitude,  and  all  the  instincts  of  a  long'- 
courted  heiress  rose  in  revolt. 

The  next  morning  was  rainy,  but  when 
the  hour  tor  the  arrival  of  the  Guernsey 
boat  drew  near,  she  went  out  with  water¬ 
proof  and  umbrella.  From  a  cliff-summit 
she  could  look  down  upon  the  close- 
sheltered  little  harbour,  and  watch  the 
passengers  as  they  landed.  She  saw 
Waldron  ;  he  was  carrying  parcels  in  the 
most  business-like  way.  "Perhaps  he  had 
hardly  given  a  thought  to  her  since  they 
parted.  A  cold,  deceitful,  tyrannous 
man  ! — And,  on  that  account,  doubtless 
the  very  man  to  succeed  brilliantly. 


Sunshine  was  breaking  through  the 
clouds ;  the  thin  rain  would  presently 
cease.  She  took  a  roundabout  way 
homewards,  and  on  reaching  the  cottage 
found  her  husband  busy  with  a  newspaper 
and  smoking  his  perpetual  pipe.  He 
greeted  her  merrily  from  a  distance. 

u  Brought  a  lot  of  things  for  you.  You 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  unpacking 
them.” 

He  offered  a  kiss,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
regarded.  Phyllis  had  not  quite  made  up 
her  mind  to  this  course  ;  with  a  feeling  of 
surprise  at  herself  she  passed  straight  on, 
and  went  upstairs. 

They  met  again  only  at  luncheon. 
Waldron  behaved  as  if  nothing  whatever 
had  happened,  chatting  gaily  about  his 
night  at  St.  Peter  Port. 

“The  weather’s  all  right  again,”  he 
said.  “  Barometer  rising.  Shall  we  do 
the  Gouliot  cave  this  afternoon  ?  ” 

“  I  have  letters  to  write,”  Phyllis 
answered. 

“  Oh,  very  well.  Then  I  think  I’ll  go 
alone.” 

He  seemed  as  far  as  possible  from 
taking  offence  ;  but  when  he  set  forth  his 
customary  caress  was  omitted. 

They  did  not  see  each  other  again  till 
dinner.  Phyllis  had  the  countenance  of 
tragedy,  and  scarcely  spoke  ;  he,  the 
cold,  the  tyrannical,  ate  with  vast 
appetite,  laughed  his  merriest,  affected 
that  no  slightest  shadow  had  fallen  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  meal  over,  he  took  a 
novel  and  a  cigar.  But  Phyllis  was 
standing  before  him,  and  when  her  silent 
attitude  compelled  his  attention,  she  spoke 
strangely. 

“  I  have  written  to  the  publishers.” 

“Ah?  That’s  right,  Phyl.” 

He  nodded  with  a  kind  look. 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.” 

“  Not  a  bit.  We’ll  talk  no  more  of  it. 
Like  to  go  out  ?  ” 

“No,  thank  you.  I — I  may  go  out  by 
myself — later - ” 

He  barely  glanced  at  her,  as  she  spoke 
with  a  dreamy  sort  of  hesitation. 

“  Yes,  yes.  Just  as  you  like.” 

There  was  a  short  silence.  He  puffed 
smoke  and  Phyllis  stood  motionless. 

“I  ought  to  have  written  to  father,” 
she  said  at  length,  in  a  lowered  voice. 
“  But — you  will  be  letting  him  hear — I 
dare  say.” 

Again  he  glanced,  and  again- answered 
cheerfully. 

“Oh  yes!  I’ll  send  a  line  to-mor¬ 
row.” 
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“  To-morrow — yes.” 

She  lingered,  turned  slowly,  and  left 
the  room.  Alone,  Waldron  let  his  book 
fall ;  for  half  an  hour  he  mused,  with 
many  changes  of  countenance.  Some¬ 
thing  like  misgiving  appeared  now  and 


“  Back  soon,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so,  sir.” 

He  eyed  the  woman,  who  spoke  not 
quite  naturally. 

‘  ‘  Take  some  wraps,  and  go  to  meet  her. 
It’s  turning  rather  chilly.” 


FROM  A  CLIFF-SUMMIT  SHE  COUL'D  LOOK  DOWN  UPON  THE  CLOSE-SHELTERED  LITTLE  HARBOUR. 

The  attendant  obeyed,  and  Waldron 
paced  up  and  down  before  the  cottage. 
It  drew  on  to  ten  o’clock.  After  a  long 
absence,  the  woman  came  back  ;  she  had 
failed  to  find  her  mistress. 

“You  don’t  know  in  which  direction  she 
went  ?  ” 

“  I — I  hope — ” 

The  moonlight  allowed  him  to  see  her 


then,  but  on  the  whole  he  preserved 
his  equanimity. 

A  ramble  under  the  clear,  soft  sky, 
a  full  moon  gloriously  rising,  and  he 
returned  in  readiness  for  more  talk  with 
Phyllis.  But  she  was  not  in  the  house. 
He  called  her  maid. 

“  Mrs.  Waldron  went  out  not 
ago,  sir.” 


long 
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face  distinctly  ;  he  met  her  eyes,  and 
smiled,  but  not  in  his  usual  way. 

“  What  do  you  hope  ?  ”4 

“It’s  getting-  rather  late,  sir,  for  Mrs. 
Waldron  to  be  out  alone.  She  was 
saying  she  would  like  to  see  the  Coupee 
by  moonlight.” 

“Ah,  then  she’ll  be  back  directly,  no 
doubt.” 

He  entered,  and  sat  in  the  parlour, 
reading.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  ;  he  began 
to  fidget,  and  to  walk  about.  Then  he 
rang  the  hand-bell  that  stood  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Phyllis’s  maid  came  imme¬ 
diately. 

“Mrs.  Waldron  hasn’t  returned  yet?” 

“No,  sir.  I — I  begin  to  feel  uneasy  — 
don’t  you,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Uneasy  !  ”  He  laughed.  “  Oh,  non¬ 
sense  !  Why  should  one  feel  uneasy  ?  ” 
He  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  hummed  an  air.  The  woman  looked 
searchingly  at  him,  and  of  a  sudden,  with 
quick  step,  he  came  close  to  her. 

“  Why  should  you  feel  uneasy  ?  ” 

She  reddened  and  was  disconcerted. 
The  quiet,  authoritative  voice,  the  eyes  of 
rather  scornful  command,  completely 
overawed  her  ;  her  tongue  could  make  no 
reply. 

“  Go  out  once  more,”  he  said,  after 
watching  her  features.  “You’re  sure  to 
meet  Mrs.  Waldron.” 

Without  a  word,  she  obeyed,  and 
was  absent  some  twenty  minutes.  Wal¬ 
dron  timed  her,  consulting  his  watch, 
when  her  tap  sounded  at  the  room-door 


again. 

“  I  can  see  nothing  of 

her,  sir. 

It’s 

—it’s  getting  very  late, 
think—” 

Don’t 

you 

“It’s  strange,  certainly, 
myself.” 

I’ll  go 

out 

“  Hadn’t  we  better  get 

other  people 

to — to  go  different  ways,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  think  we  need  raise  an 
alarm,”  he  replied,  carelessly.  “  I’ll  stroll 
about.” 

He  threw  on  a  light  overcoat,  took  a 
cane,  and  left  the  cottage.  His  footfall 
on  the  hard  road  sounded  with  a  strange 
distinctness,  so  silent  was  all  the  air. 
The  wave-voices  were,  indeed,  audible, 
but  only  as  a  continuous  murmuring 
which  seemed  to  charm  the  ear  and 
render  it  more  subtle  than  by  daylight. 
Waldron  walked  at  first  slowly,  often 
stopping  to  look  about  him  ;  presently  he 
increased  his  pace,  and  went  straight¬ 
forward,  as  with  definite  object.  A 
couple  ol  peasants,  conversing  together 


in  the  French  of  Sark,  issued  from  a 
byway  into  the  main  road  which  he  was 
following ;  he  let  them  pass,  but,  a 
moment  after,  called  out  to  ask  them 
whether  they  had  seen  a  lady.  No  ;  they 
had  not. 

Walking  rapidly,  he  came  at  length  to 
W'here  the  narrowing  road  sloped  down¬ 
wards  between  lofty  banks  ;  a  few  steps 
further,  and  the  rock  on  either  side 
abruptly  broke  away ;  he  passed  from 
dense  gloom  into  broad  moonlight,  and 
stood  on  the  Coupde.  It  is  a  short 
isthmus,  which  connects  two  portions  of 
the  island, — but  a  few  feet  in  breadth, 
suspended  above  precipices.  Turning 
first  to  that  side  upon  which  the  moon 
shone,  Waldron  leaned  over  the  pro¬ 
tecting  bar,  and  looked  down.  A  stretch 
of  white  sand  lay  between  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  and  the  ebb-like  breakers  ;  his  eye 
searched  for  a  few  moments  among 
the  tumbled  fragments  far  beneath. 
Then  he  crossed  to  the  side  of  shadow, 
and  gazed  for  a  longer  time  into  the 
depth  that  was  almost  featureless.  At 
length,  with  a  movement  of  impatience, 
he  turned  to  walk  in  the  direction  whence 
he  had  came. 

A  minute  or  two  after  passing  the  end 
of  the  byway  where  he  had  met  the 
peasants,  something  prompted  him  to  stop 
and  look  round,  and  immediately  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  female  figure,  standing  clear 
in  moonlight,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
some  fifty  yards  away.  He  approached  ; 
the  form  became  distinctly  that  of  Phyllis. 
As  though  the  hour  was  noon,  instead  of 
midnight,  he  sauntered  towards  where  she 
stood  motionless. 

“Ah,  I  thought  I  should  meet  you. 
Pine  night,  isn't  it  ?  ” 

The  reply  was  a  burst  of  passionate 
weeping. 

“  Hallo  !  ”  he  cried,  as  in  astonishment. 
“  What’s  the  matter,  Phyl  ?  ” 

She  drew  aside  from  the  bare  roadway 
into  the  shadow  of  trees  embowering  the 
deep  lane  whence  she  seemed  to  have 
issued.  Her  tears  and  sobs  lasted  for 
several  minutes  ;  Waldron  standing  by  in 
silence. 

“  You  did  a  wicked  thing  when  you 
married  me,”  were  her  first  words. 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“You  haven’t  the  slightest  love  for 
me.”  , 

“  Pray,  how  do  you  know  that?  ” 

“You  couldn’t  speak  and  look  like 
this.” 

“  \  ou  expected  me  to  lose  my  senses 
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because  you  took  an  evening  walk 
alone  ?  ” 

“  For  all  you  could  tell,  you  might  never 
have  seen  me  again  alive.” 

Waldron  made  the  still  air  tremble  with 
a  masculine  laug'h.  A  silence  followed  ; 
then  Phyllis,  speaking  coldly' 

“  I  believe  you  hoped  it.” 

“  Why  no  ;  I  didn’t.”  He  drew  nearer, 
and  leaned  upon  his  stick.  “The 
possibility  just  crossed  my  mind  ;  which 
is  as  much  as  saying  that  I  felt  uncertain 
of  the  measure  of  your  folly.  Had  such  a 
thing  happened,  I  should  very  soon  have 
congratulated  myself  on  release  from  a 
crazy  person.  As  you  are  merely  a  sim¬ 
pleton,  I  am  for  better  things.” 

“Is  it  possible  for  a  man  of  your 
intellect  to  speak— to  think— so  bru¬ 
tally  ?  ” 

“  Evidently.  You  must  be  getting  cold. 
Let  us  walk  on.” 

“  You  may  walk  alone,”  she  replied, 
haughtily. 

“  Follow,  then.” 

He  proceeded  slowly,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  Phyllis  was  moving  after  him. 
At  a  turning  of  the  road  he  stopped, 
looked  back,  and  waited  for  her. 

“  Phyllis,  I’ll  show  you  something.” 

Before  she  could  understand  his  purpose, 
he  had  caught  hold  of  her,  lifted  her  in 
his  arms,  and  was  carrying  her  quickly 
along.  A  cry  of  alarm,  a  useless  struggle, 
and  Phyllis  surrendered  herself.  When 
she  had  become  perfectly  quiet,  he  carried 
her  for  a  few  yards  further,  then  set  her 
down. 

“  Now,  answer  me  :  which  of  us  two  is 
the  stronger  ?  ” 

“In  brute  force?”  she  returned 
bitterly. 

“In  human  force.  As  much  as  I  excel 
you  in  bodily  strength,  so  much,  and 
more,  am  I  your  superior  in  every  other 
quality.  When  you  have  learnt  that,  we 
shall  get  on  admirably.” 

“  Oh,  I  deny  it — a  thousand  times  !  ” 

“Continue  to  do  so,  dear  girl,  till  you 
have  learnt  the  truth  of  what  T  say.” 

“  How  dare  you  call  me  ‘  dear  ’  ?  ” 

“  Why,  because  I  like  you  very  much, 
and  wouldn’t  lose  you  for  a  good  deal.” 

“  You  love  no  one  but  yourself.” 

“I  didn’t  say  ‘love.’  I  don’t  love 
you.” 

“  Now — now  you  are  speaking  the 
dreadful  truth  !  Oh,  what  a  man  have  I 
married  !  ” 


“  A  very  good  sort  of  man.  A  capital 
fellow,  in  his  way.” 

“A  hypocrite — a  base — ”  her  tongue 
checked  itself. 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind.  When  did  I  say 
that  I  loved  you  ?  I  have  often  said 
that  I  was  in  love  with  you,  and  words  to 
that  effect  ;  and  truly  enough.  Quite  a 
different  thing.” 

Phyllis  stood  speechless,  looking  up¬ 
wards  as  though  appealing  to  immortal 
powers.  In  the  moonlight  her  face  was 
very  beautiful. 

“And  you,”  he  continued,  “do  you 
love  me  ?  ” 

“No!” 

“Then  we  start  on  equal  terms.  In 
love  with  me  you  certainly  were  ;  as  I 
with  you.” 

“Because  you  deceived — entrapped  me.” 

“  Oh  no.  For  quite  a  different  reason.” 
Waldron  smiled.  “  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  some  day  we  shall  love  each  other  ; 
in  five  years’  time,  say.  Love  is  slow  in 
growing.  I  want  to  love  you,  if  possible, 
and  I  hope  you  will  love  me.  But  I  can’t 
love  a  girl  who  hasn’t  got  over  her  girlish 
conceit  and  silliness.” 

“Nor  I  a  man  who  is  heartless.” 

“Heaven  forbid!  Will  you  walk  on 
with  me  now  ?  ” 

She  hesitated,  but  did  at  length  walk 
by  his  side.  After  a  minute  or  two,  he 
again  broke  silence. 

“  I  don’t  like  that  maid  of  yours.  She 
must  go.” 

“  Go  ?  Oh,  that  she  shall  not !  ” 

“  She  will  leave  us  to-morrow,”  said 
VYaldron,  quietlv. 

“Why?” 

“  Because  she  entered  into  a  silly  plot 
with  her  silly  mistress.  It  was  your 
fault,  of  course  ;  but  she  must  suffer  for 
it.  I  decided  that  point  when  she  went 
out  and  reported  to  you  that  I  was  utterly 
indifferent  about  your  disappearance.” 

Phyllis  stopped,  and  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  at  him. 

“How  could  you  know  that?”  she 
whispered. 

“I  happen  to  have  pretty  good  eyes, 
and  a  fair  share  of  brains.  Come,  little 
girl,  take  my  arm,  and  let’s  get  ahead 
sharply.  You’ll  take  cold  over  this  busi¬ 
ness.” 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  and  she  was 
passive.  So  without  further  speech  they 
walked  homewards  through  the  divine 
night. 


SARACENIC  METAL-WORK. 

By  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE. 


IN  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  Grace,  or  the  seventh  since 
the  Flight  of  the  Blessed  Prophet  (upon 
whom  be  peace  and  the  mercy  of  God 
and  his  blessings)  from  Mekka  to  Medina, 
there  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Cairo  a  noble¬ 
man  whose  name  was  Full  Moon  of  the 
Faith  Beysary.  Mohammadans  see  no¬ 
thing  ludicrous  in  such  spiritual  combina¬ 
tions  as  Praise-God  Barebones,  and  every 
respectable  citizen,  much  more  every 
prince,  had  his  string  of  epithets,  which 
often  ran  to  much  greater  length  than  the 
simple  style  of  Bedr-ed-din  Beysary. 
This  nobleman,  however,  could,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  as  we  shall  see,  glorify  himself  with 
a  few  more  titles,  and  he  was  ordinarily 
spoken  of  with  the  addition  of  some  such 
epithet  as  Es-Salihy,  which  betokened 
that,  like  most  of  his  fellow  nobles,  he 
was  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  Mam- 
luks,  or  military  w'hite  slaves,  of  a  prince 
called  Es-Salih,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Saladin.  The  road  to 
power  was  open  to  every  Mamluk  in 
those  days  :  the  white  body-guard  of  a 
Turkish  or  Kurdish  sultan  had  only  to 
be  brave,  courtly,  and  intriguing,  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  and  perhaps  even¬ 
tually  the  reversion  of  the  sovereignty. 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  governed  by  dynasties  of 
Mamluks  or  slave-kings,  ai  ’  so  little 
was  their  origin  a  cause  of  shame,  that 
the  sultans  of  these  dynasties  retained  the 
style  of  Mamluk  in  the  days  of  their 
supremacy,  and  loved  to  be  addressed  by 
the  familiar  name.  Every  sultan  and 
every  great  emir  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  hastened  to  surround  himself  with 
a  bind  of  retainers  like  that  from  which 
he  had  emerged,  and  these  in  turn  would 
obtain  their  freedom,  gather  similar 
bands  of  followers,  and  perhaps  in  time 
ascend  the  throne. 

The  drawback  of  the  system  was  of 
course  the  insecurity  of  tenure  which 


necessarily  followed  upon-  so  easy  a  suc¬ 
cession.  What  one  emir  could  do,  others 
might  attempt,  and  a  man’s  enemies  were 
literally  those  of  his  own  household,  or 
at  least  of  the  households  of  his  peers  and 
predecessors.  When  a  sultan  died,  or 
was  murdered,  the  great  Mamluks  of 
his  court  assembled  together  and  con¬ 
sulted  upon  his  successor,  who  naturally 
was  chosen  from  their  own  ranks  :  and  if 
the  emir  thus  elected  failed  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  independent  nobles  who 
had  honoured  him  with  their  votes,  he 
was  liable  to  be  summarily  ejected  from 
his  high  estate  and  compelled  to  seek 
safety  with  some  neighbouring  prince, 
unless  his  quondam  supporters  saved  him 
the  trouble  by  an  adroit  thrust  of  the 
poniard,  or  a  less  skilful  but  equally 
effectual  application  of  his  own  heavy 
bath-clogs  to  his  person.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  retain  the  multitude  of 
Mamluks  in  the  service  and  interests  of 
one  emir,  and  as  the  other  nobles  were 
sure  to  regard  themselves  as  rightful 
claimants  to  the  throne,  which  only  one 
of  them  could  occupy  at  a  time,  the 
elected  sultan  was  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  followers  of  rival  grandees  as  well 
as  to  the  intrigues  of  his  own  courtiers  ; 
and  a  sudden  emeute  among  the  retainers 
of  a  disaffected  lord,  whose  natural  desire 
to  possess  some  property  or  office  (which 
belonged  to  somebody  else)  had  been 
checked,  by  the  sultan,  would  often  end 
in  the  substitution  of  the  rejected  for  the 
rejector,  and  a  complete  revolution  would 
ensue  in  the  administration.  During  these 
frequent  changes  of  rulers,  Cairo  was  a 
prey  to  the  violence  of  contending  factions, 
and  the  massive  gates  with  which  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city  used  to  be 
furnished  had  a  very  real  purpose  in  those 
days,  when  the  merchants  would  remain 
shut  up  within  the  closed  gates  of  the 
Khan  El-Khalily  listening,  in  quaking 
terror,  to  the  uproar  and  riot  outside. 


Beysary,  however,  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  at  present,  was  not  one  of  this 
turbulent  sort.  He  valued  his  comfort,  and 
twice  declined  the  honour  of  the  sultanate 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  him.  Even  so 
he  could  not  escape  the  consequences  of 
being  rich  and  distinguished  ;  and  though 
he  apparently  had  no  ambition  that  could 
interfere  with  the  designs  of  his  peers,  he 
was  suspected,  and  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  life  in  prison.  It  was  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  successive  sultans  would 
neglect  an  opportunity  of  enriching  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  a  quiet  law- 
abiding  gentleman,  whose  palace  offered 
unequalled  temptations  to  the  covetous. 
It  occupied  four  acres  of  ground,  with  its 
bath  and  garden,  and  was  adorned  with 
the  finest  mosaics  and  the  richest  carved 
doors  in  Cairo.  Bedr-ed-din  Beysary  was 
indeed  the  most  sumptuous  man  of  his 
time.  He  loved  to  surround  himself  with 
beautiful  things,  and  his  slave  body-guard 
was  the  best  appointed  of  the  day.  No 
fortune  could  support  his  lavish  ex¬ 
travagance.  He  not  only  spent  upon 
himself,  but  gave  prodigally  to  all  who 
asked  him.  Hospitality  was  his  foible, 
and  his  gifts  to  the  poor  ran  in  round 
sums  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dirhems  (say  francs)  to  each  applicant. 
He  would  daily  distribute  three  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  and  a  single  present 
consisted  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
five  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  a 
thousand  hundredweight  of  honey.  One 
of  his  Mamluks  used  every  day  to  draw 
ninety  pounds  of  meat  and  seventy  rations 
of  barley,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  neither 
he  nor  his  horses  could  possibly  digest. 
Naturally  Beysary  was  perpetually  in 
debt.  The  constant  amount  of  his  lia¬ 
bilities  is  placed  by  the  historian  El- 
Makrizy  at  400,000  francs,  for  as  soon 
as  one  debt  was  paid  off,  the  generous 
soul  hastened  to  contract  another  of  the 
same  figure.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
expenditure  must  have  gone  in  table 
equipage,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he  never 
drank  twice  out  of  the  same  cup  ;  and  as 
El-Makrizy  mentions  that  at  one  time  (to 
use  M.  Quatremere’s  words)  this  thirteenth 
century  epicure  “  eta  it  entierement  livre  au 
vin  et  au  jeu ,”  the  number  of  cups  required 
must  have  been  considerable.  But  a  great 
and  cultivated  Mamluk  needed  more 
than  cups  for  his  comfort  :  he  must  have 
inlaid  tables  on  which  to  put  the  broad 
brass  tray  encrusted  with  chased  silver 
and  gold,  which  carried  his  service  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  grape  ;  he  must 


have  his  beautiful  hall  lighted  by  candles 
placed  in  elaborate  stands,  covered  with 
silver  inlay  ;  his  very  tubs  and  cooking 
pots  must  be  chased  with  arabesques  and 
complicated  designs,  and  his  palace  must 
be  perfumed  with  incense  rising  from 
perfume-burners  on  which  the  artist  had 
engraved  representations  of  horsemen  at 
the  chase,  hounds  and  beasts,  falcons  and 
waterfowl,  and  the  rest  of  the  decorative 
materials  of  the  Saracen  silversmith. 

Plenty  of  these  utensils  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  and  South  Kensington 
Museums,  and  in  the  former  there  is 
actually  a  vessel  which  comes  from  the 
house  of  Lord  Beysary  himself.  This  is  a 


FIG.  T.  —  TERFUME-BURNER  OF  THE  EMIR  BEYSARY, 
A.D.  1271  (BRITISH  MUSEUM). 


brass  perfume-burner  (Fig.  i),1  bearing 
the  name  of  Beysary,  together  with  his 
ornamental  titles.  It  consists  of  two 
almost  identical  hemispheres,  each  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  five  medallions, 
inclosing  two-headed  eagles  with  barred 
wings  and  spreading  tails,  on  a  ground  of 
arabesques,  while  bands  of  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions  above  and  below  the  eagles  record 
the  following  not  too  modest  titles  : — 
“  Made  by  order  of  his  excellency,  the 
generous,  the  exalted,  the  lord,  the  great 

1  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  delicate  class 
of  work  in  process-reproductions. 
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emir,  the  honourable,  the  master,  the 
marshal,  the  warrior  for  the  Faith,  the 
warden  of  Islam,  the  mighty,  the  Heaven- 
supported,  the  victorious,  Full  Moon 
of  the  Faith,  Beysary,  the  liegeman  of 
Edh-Dhahir,”  &c.,  &c.  The  absence  of 
one  title  which  was  adopted  at  a  fixed 
date  proves  that  the  hand-warmer  must 
have  been  made  before  a.d.  1279. 

The  inscriptions  and  the  designs  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 
are  inlaid  with  silver  by  sinking  the  whole 
surface  to  be  inlaid  and  undercutting  the 
edges.  The  silver  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  brass,  and  is 
held  simply  by  the  rebate  of  the  inclosing 
edges. 

The  eagles  tell  the  story  of  its  manu¬ 
facture.  Saladin  introduced  decorative 
eagles  into  Cairo,  but  their  true  home  is 
in  the  Euphrates  valley,  where  we  find 
the  local  princes  of  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries  frequently  employing 
two-headed  eagles,  closely  resembling 
those  on  Beysary’s  perfume-burner,  on  their 
copper  coins,  long  before  the  imperial 
double  eagle  was  known  to  Europe.  The 
rulers  of  Mesopotamia  at  that  time  were 
mainly  successful  Turkish  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Seljuks, 
and,  although  Mohammadans,  were  not 
so  well  trained  in  the  minor  regulations 
of  their  religion  as  to  view  with  true 
Musulman  abhorrence  the  representation 
of  living  things  which  the  Blessed  Prophet 
had  sternly  condemned.  That  “every 
painter  is  in  hell-fire  ”  was  a  sacred 
tradition  to  which  the  warlike  princes  of 
Mesopotamia  shut  their  ears,  and  they 
showed  as  little  interest  in  the  terrible 
penalty  that  was  believed  to  await  every 
artist  in  the  “  life  school,” — of  being 
compelled  to  breathe  a  soul  into  his 
creation,  or  else  to  be  dragged  on  his  face 
to  the  infernal  regions.  These  Tartar 
princes,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  to 
stamp  their  money  with  representations 
of  men  and  saints,  copied  from  the 
hagiology  of  Byzantium,  and  we  even 
find  the  Virgin  and  Christ  innocently 
portrayed  on  the  large  copper  coins  of 
the  very  emirs  who  strove  hardest 
against  the  “polytheistic”  Crusaders. 
It  was  doubtless  to  this  unorthodox 
toleration  of  human  and  animal  design 
that  the  sudden  .activity  ot  the  Mosil 
school  in  the  thirteenth  century  was 
due.  The  source  of  the  early  metal 
work  of  the  Mamluks  is  to  be  traced, 
like  the  eagles  which  adorn  it,  to  the 
Mesopotamian  artists  who  drew  their 
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traditions  from  their  forefathers,  the 
smiths  who  wrought  the  Balawat  gates 
in  Assyrian  times  ;  who  made  the  Sa- 
sanian  cups,  familiar  to  antiquaries  ;  and 
who  finally  introduced  upon  vessels,  which 
the  lips  of  puritanical  Musulmans  were 
to  touch,  the  forbidden  scenes  of  festivity 
and  sport  which  had  been  celebrated  in 
Persian  art  from  remote  antiquity.  Though 
we  possess  but  scattered  links  in  the  chain, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  skill  in  working 
meta-s  which  the  Assyrians  developed  and 
the  Phoenicians  carried  abroad,  which 
the  Sasanians  inherited,  and  the  Persians 
still  evince,  was  a  permanent  inheritance 
of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  Saracenic  metal 
work  which  we  in  England  possess  are 
from  this  region,  and  one  example  in  the 
British  Museum  bears  the  name  of  Lulu, 
a  well-known  prince  of  Mosil,  and  another 
in  the  same  collection,  represented  in  Fig. 
2,  has  an  inscription  which  states  that  it 
was  “  engraved  at  Mosil  by  Shuja”,  son 
of  Hanfar,  native  of  Mosil,  in  the  blessed 
month  of  God,  the  month  Rejeb,  of  the 
year  629  of  the  Hijra,”  a.d.  1232. 

It  is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  this 
Mosil  work  was  the  origin  of  all  Saracenic 
metal  work,  though  it  may  have  been  so. 
We  have  historical  evidence  of  examples 
much  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
apparently  made  in  Egypt  under  the  rule 
of  the  Fatimid  Caliphs.  Oriental  his¬ 
torians  are  fond  of  recording  the  treasures- 
possessed  by  the  princes  of  this  dynasty. 
The  daughter  of  one  of  them  is  said  to 
have  left  property  to  the  value  of  two 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  and  it  took  forty  pounds  of  wax  to 
set  seals  on  her  coffers  and  doors.  Among 
this  lady’s  treasures  were  three  hundred 
silver  vases  chased  and  inlaid,  four  hun¬ 
dred  swords  damascened  with  gold,  tl  irty 
thousand  pieces  of  Sicilian  stuff,  five 
bushels  of  emeralds,  and  ninety  basins 
and  ewers  of  pure  crystal.  This  was  in 
the  eleventh  century,  when  we  English 
were  satisfied  with  horn  to  drink  from. 
The  Fatimid  Caliph,  El-Mustansir,  at 
about  the  same  time  was  obliged  to  allow 
his  goods  to  be  sold  up  by  the  soldiery, 
and  we  read  of  inlaid  and  enamelled  plates 
of  gold,  caskets  of  choice  woods  inlaid 
with  gold,  thousands  of  inlaid  silver  and 
gold  vases  for  flowers,  chased  washtubs, 
mirrors,  etuis,  8tc.,  to  say  nothing  of  gold 
brocades,  and  embroidered  stuffs,  and 
ornaments  of  precious  stones.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  have  only  the  statements  of 
the  historians  to  go  upon,  for  these  mul- 
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titudinous  treasures  have  not  come  down 
to  us,  and  the  evidence  of  inscribed  objects 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  is  still 
wanting.  The  Bayeux  ivory  casket,  with 


FIG.  2. — MOSIL  EWER,  A.D.  1232  (BRITISH  MUSEUM). 


its  silver  plates,  is,  indeed,  probably  a 
specimen  of  Fatimid  work,  to  judge  from 
the  style  of  its  inscription,  but  it  may  be 
no  older  than  the  twelfth,  or  even  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
couple  of  rock  crystal  vessels  certainly 
belong  to  the  tenth  century,  and  seem  to 
indicate  corresponding  skill  in  the  treat- 
men  .  of  other  substances,  but  this  is 
hardly  satisfactory  evidence.  The  early 
Saracenic  work  of  the  Fatimids  may  be 
credited,  but,  till  we  can  examine  speci¬ 
mens  of  it,  it  would  be  rash  to  express 
any  positive  opinion  as  to  its  style,  origin, 
or  influence. 

The  Mesopotamian  or  Mosil  work, 
which,  after  lying  dormant  under  the 
Caliphs,  was  vivified  by  the  influence 
of  unorthodox  Turkish  or  Kurdish  in¬ 
vaders,  and  sprang  into  new  life  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  therefore  the  earliest 
class  of  which  we  possess  a  sufficient 
number  of  specimens  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  its  character.  The  striking  feature  of 
Mosil  work  is  the  predominant  employment 
of  figures  of  men  and  animals  engaged  in 
hunting  scenes  of  the  traditional  Persian 


type.  Aureoled  horsemen  hunt  lions  and 
other  beasts  with  lance  and  bow,  or  with 
coursing  leopard  or  cheetah  hanging  at 
the  crupper,  or  pursue  the  antelope  or 
hare  with  hounds,  or  with  falcon  on  the 
wrist.  Players  of  pipes,  and  lyres,  and 
cymbals,  alternate  with  seated  cross- 
legged  figures  of  princes,  who  hold  the 
forbidden  wine-cup  in  the  hand.  Or  a 
zone  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  personified 
in  sympathetic  combination  with  the  seven 
planets  of  eastern  astrology,  gives  magical 
and  medicinal  influence  to  the  bowl. 
Figs.  2  and  3  give  some  idea  of  the 
style  of  the  Mosil  engraver.  The  ewer 
(Fig.  2)  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  made  as  has  been  said,  at  Mosil,  in 
1232.  It  is  ornamented  with  four  zones 
containing  hunting  scenes,  musical  revels, 
and  the  like,  enclosed  in  quatrefoils, 
upon  a  groundwork  of  the  key  pattern, 
all  encrusted  with  silver.  The  side 
represented  in  the  engraving  shows 
various  hunting-scenes,  combats  between 
beasts  and  men  ;  a  fight  between  a  man 
on  foot  and  a  horseman  ;  a  cavalier 
with  hawk  on  wrist  and  dog  beneath  the 
horse  ;  a  seated  prince,  holding  the  wine- 
cup,  while  a  lute-player  sits  before  him, 
and  another  figure  seems  to  be  fanning 
his  royal  master  ;  and  again,  in  a  lower 
compartment,  two  figures  playing  harp 
and  pipe  are  seen.  There  are  altogether 
more  than  130  distinct  figures,  human  or 
animal,  on  this  vessel,  among  which  the 
most  curious  are  a  man  and  woman  in 
a  howdah  on  camel-back,  and  another 


FIG,  3. — MOSIL  BOWL,  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 
(SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM). 


woman  riding  pillion  behind  an  archer 
on  a  camel. 

The  other  vessel  (Fig.  3)  is  a  bronze 
bowl,  inlaid  with  chased  silver,  and 
engraved  inside  and  out  with  two  zones 
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of  religious  inscriptions  in  Arabic  and 
with  rows  of  medallions  inclosing,  on  the 
outside  of  the  bowl,  aureoled  figures 
playing  musical  instruments,  drinking 
and  enjoying  themselves,  and,  within, 
hunting  scenes,  men  fighting  with  lions, 


FIG.  .  4.  —  BOX  OF  SALADIN’S  GRAND-NEPHEW,  A.D. 
1240  (SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM). 


carrying  falcons,  riding  the  elephant  and 
camel  ;  while  on  the  bottom  is  a  vigorous 
representation  of  a  river  sporting  expedi¬ 
tion,  with  three  men  pulling  a  boat,  while 
a  fourth  keeps  a  look-out  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  and  the  rest  shoot  wild  fowl  with 
their  arrows,  or  tumble  overboard  almost 
into  the  jaws  of  an  alligator.  This  fine 
example  of  Mosil  work  is  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum.  Though  undated,  it  is 
clearly  of  the  13th  century.  The  labour  of 
working  it  must  have  been  enormous,  for 
not  only  is  each  portion  of  the  design — 
figures,  arabesque  ground,  and  animal 
border— alike  inlaid  with  silver  by  the 
tedious  process  of  cutting  away  the  whole 
design  up  to  the  edges,  which  were 
undercut,  and  then  burnishing  the  silver 
into  the  recesses  thus  formed  ;  but  each 
little  piece  of  silver,  though  it  were  only 
the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  had  to  be  chased 
with  the  graver,  with  eyes,  or  wings,  or 
flowers,  according  to  the  intention  ;  and 
finally  the  spaces  intervening  between 
the  silver  plates  had  to  be  coated  with  a 
black  bituminous  composition,  which  set 
off  the  brilliancy  of  the  precious  metal 
while  it  concealed  the  base  of  copper  or 
brass.  In  most  existing  examples  the 


silver,  and  also  the  composition,  is  to  a 
large  extent  worn  off,  but  the  process  is 
easily  ascertained  from  the  portions  that 
remain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Egyptian  Mam- 
luk  Beysary  employed  the  Mosil  style  of 
workmanship  for  his  perfume-burner,  no 
doubt  because  it  was  the  best  to  be  had 
at  the  time.  Mesopotamian  artists  were 
probably  attracted  to  Cairo  by  the  fame 
of  the  court  of  Saladin,  and  close  rela¬ 
tions  were  maintained  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  between  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  who  ruled  over  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  earliest  specimen  of 
Saracenic  metal  work  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  is  a  brass  box  (Fig.  4), 
inlaid  with  silver,  which  was  made  for  El- 
Melik  El-’Adil  Seyf-ed-dunya  wa-d-din  (the 
Just  King,  Sword  of  State  and  Church),  a 
grand-nephew  of  Saladin,  who  governed 
Egypt  from  1238  to  1240.  It  is  in  the 
Mosil  style  of  the  earliest  period  ;  the  sides 
are  ornamented  with  dotted  eight-foils 
(exactly  resembling  the  ornament  on  the 
silver  coins  of  the  family  of  Saladin)  con¬ 
taining  hunting  scenes,  a  combat  with  a 
lion,  a  horseman  with  falcon  on  wrist 
(which  is  covered  with  the  falconer’s 
glove),  & c.  ;  the  intervening  ground  is 
decorated  with  fine  arabesques,  and  an 
inscription  on  the  bevel  of  the  lid  gives 


FIG.  4 a. — TOP  OF  BOX  FIG.  4. 


the  name  and  titles  of  the  Sultan.  On  the 
top  (Fig.  4 a)  are  personifications  of  the  six 
planets  (of  Arabian  science)  surrounding 
the  sun  :  the  moon  in  the  form  of  a  seated 
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figure  holding  a  crescent,  Mercury  with 
his  writing  materials,  Venus,  a  woman 
playing  on  the  lyre,  Mars,  a  warrior 
brandishing  a  sword,  and  holding  a  bleed¬ 
ing  head,  Jupiter,  a  throned  judge,  and 
Saturn,  patron  of  thieves,  with  his  blud¬ 
geon  and  purse.  Outside  these  is  a  band 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  repre¬ 
sented  much  in  the  usual  manner.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  made  “for  the  royal 
wardrobe  of  El-’Adil.” 

Cairo  soon  acquired  a  school  of  her 
own,  which  seems  to  have  possessed 
traditions  coming  from  a  different  source 
than  that  of  Mosil.  The  Cairo  style  is 
what  we  see  on  the  numerous  trays, 
bowls,  cups,  censers,  and  other  vessels  of 
the  Mamluks  of  Egypt  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  preserved  in  our 
museums  and  private  collections.  It  may 
be  called  the  Mamluk  style  par  excellence. 
Some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Mosil 
work  may  be  noticed,  but  the  new  ele¬ 
ments  are  very  distinct.  The  figures  ot 
horsemen  and  seated  princes  have  for  the 
most  part  disappeared,  as  it  was  natural 
they  should  when  the  Turkish  princes 
became  habituated  to  the  puritanical  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  Islam  concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  living  things  in  art  ;  but  the 
smaller  forms,  borders  of  beasts  of  the 
chase,  and  ground  covered  with  ducks 
and  other  fowl,  still  remain.  The  preval¬ 
ence  of  the  duck,  which  was  easily 
explicable  in  the  swamps  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  finds  another  raison  d'etre  in  Egypt, 
for  the  founder  of  the  chief  family  of 
sultans  who  ruled  in  Cairo  for  nearly  a 
century  was  a  Turk  of  Kipchak,  whose 
name,  Kalaiin,  means  in  his  native 
Mongol  tongue  “duck.”  We  may  com¬ 
pare  Abbot  Islip’s  plastic  puns  on  his  own 
name  in  his  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  ornament  of  the  Mamluk  metal  work 
is  essentially  different  in  style  from  that 
of  Mosil.  The  inscriptions  are  arranged 
in  broad  bands,  with  large  surfaces  of 
silver  inlay,  applied  in  the  way  already 
described,  and  divided  by  medallions 
which  are  filled  with  the  sultan’s  name  on 
a  fess,  or  else  by  some  heraldic  coat  of 
arms,  borne  by  the  owner,  among 
which  the  cup  and  polo-stick  (indicating 
the  court  offices  of  cup-bearer  and 
polo-master),  the  lozenge,  and  a  curious 
imitation  of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
common  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt,  but  doubtless  unintelligible  to  the 
copyists,  are  the  most  usual.  Round 
the  medallions  are  belts  of  flowers  and 


leaves,  reminding  one  of  the  designs  of 
Damascus  tiles  ;  and  similar  leaves  and 
flowers,  interspersed  with  birds,  cover  the 
ground. 

A  fine  example  of  the  Mamluk  style 
is  seen  in  the  large  bowl  (Fig.  5  )  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  made  for 
the  Sultan  En-Nasir  Mohammad,  son  of 
the  Kalaiin  already  mentioned,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  broad  bands  of  Arabic  inscriptions 
filled  with  the  titles  of  the  sultan,  and 


FIG.  5. — BOWL  OF  EN-NASIR  MOHAMMAD,  CIRC. 
I4OO  (BRITISH  MUSEUM). 


prayers  for  his  prosperity,  the  rosettes  of 
flowers  and  leaves,  the  ground  of  floral 
ornament  interspersed  with  ducks  and 
leaves,  which  seem  to  have  an  affinity  to 
ducks’  wings,  the  whorls  in  the  borders, 
and  the  medallions,  are  all  typical  of  the 
style  and  period,  and  so  is  the  shoal  of 
fish  inside  at  the  bottom,  indicating  the 
watery  contents  of  the  bowl.  The  reign 
of  En-Nasir  Mohammad  was  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  Mamluk  prosperity  in 
Egypt.  The  Nasiry  emirs,'  slaves  of 
this  sultan,  were,  like  their  master,  liberal 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  and  loved  to  fill 
their  noble  palaces  with  the  choicest  work 
that  the  “Market  of  the  Inlayers”  at 
Cairo  could  produce.  Some  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  En-Nasir  himself  is  preserved 
in  the  Arab  Museum  at  Cairo,  where 
two  brass  tables  of  filigree  work  inlaid 
with  silver  are  perhaps  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  most  delicate  style  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  inlay  we  know.  Whenever  we  see  a 
fine  piece, of  brass  or  bronze  work,  the 
inscription  is  almost  sure  to  tell  us  that 
it  was  made  by  order  of  “  his  excellency, 
the  exalted,  the  mighty,  the  heaven- 
supported,  &c.,  emir,  so  and  so,  courtier 
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tion  which  continued  to  be  used  by  the 
Cairo  as  well  as  the  Mosil  artists.  An¬ 
other,  and  rather  coarser  tray  of  Sha’ban, 
son  of  En-Nasir,  is  engraved  in  Fig.  7.  The 
forms  of  the  Mamluk  vessels  and  other 
objects  are  not  their  strong  point  ;  the 


FIG.  6. — MAMLUK  TRAY  (SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

museum). 


FIG.  8. — MAMLUK  STAND,  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
(SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM). 

stand  for  supporting  a  tray  again  (Fig. 
8)  is  of  no  very  graceful  outline,  but  the 
floral  rosettes  which  cover  it  in  fine 
chased  silver  inlay  redeem  the 
shape. 

The  Mamluk  artists  worked 
in  the  flat,  as  we  have  seen, 
like  the  earlier  Mosil  school  ; 
the  inlay  is  carefully  reduced 
to  the  same  level  as  the  in¬ 
closing  brass  or  bronze.  One 
exception,  which  probably  re¬ 
presents  a  class,  is  seen  in 
the  repousse  bowl  (Fig.  9)  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the 
great  architectural  Sultan  of 
Cairo,  Kai't  Bey,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  mosques  in  the 
world,  and  other  buildings  of 
exquisite  taste.  The  bottom  of 
this  bowl  is  beaten  out  into 
a  fleur-de-lys  design,  the  in- 
fig.  7. — mamluk  tray,  a  d.  1345  (British  museum).  terstices  of  which  are  filled 


of  En-Nasir.”  The  specimens  engraved 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of 
this  period,  the  finest  in  Cairo  art.  They 
are  as  elaborately  inlaid  as  the  Mosil 
style,  but  the  silver  is  spread  over  larger 
surfaces  as  a  rule,  and  more  of  the  base 
metal  is  left  between.  The  tray  (Fig.  6), 
which  also  belonged  to  the  Sultan  En- 
Nasir,  has  some  gold  inlay  as  well  as 
silver,  but  this  is  exceptional,  not  on 
account  of  the  costliness  of  gold,  for  the 
Mamluks  never  seem  to  have  counted 
the  cost,  but  because  gold  does  not  show 
well  against  copper  or  the  black  composi- 
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with  delicate  arabesques.  El-Makrizy 
tells  us  that  in  his  day,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  reign  of  Kait  Bey,  the  metal 
work  of  Cairo  had  fallen  into  disrepute  ; 
but  this  specimen  alone,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  same 
school  of  ^design  that  traced  the  stone 


FIG.  9. — KAIT  BEY’S  BOWL,  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
(SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM). 


carvings  and  inlaid  the  wood  and  ivory 
pulpits  of  Kait  Bey’s  mosques  at  Cairo, 
shows  at  least  that  the  skill  had  not 
departed  with  the  demand. 

From  Beysary  to  Kait  Bey  is  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  and  during  all 


that  time  the  metal  workers  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Saracens  were  putting  forth 
their  skill  in  every  variety  of  fine  chasing 
and  inlay.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  full  of 
the  triumphs  of  their  art,  and  Europe 
soon  came  to  take  a  share  in  encouraging 
it.  Space  fails  to  tell  of  the  introduction 
of  Saracen  artists  to  Venice,  and  the  skill 
of  Mahmud  the  Kurd  and  his  fellow- 
workmen,  or  to  explain  how  the  famous 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua  came  to  call 
himself  Azzimina , — a  worker  all'  Agemina, 
i.e.  “of  the  Persian  mode.”  The  Euro¬ 
pean  development  of  the  art  is  a  separate 
subject,1  and  we  must  take  leave  of 
the  Eastern  Saracens  and  their  smithies, 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
inaugurated  that  long  reign  of  bad  art 
and  miserable  design  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  later  work  in  Egypt.  It  is 
curious  that  the  first  Turkish  slaves  who 
governed  Egypt,  in  spite  of  their  savage 
origin  in  Kipchak,  and  the  elementary 
notions  they  possessed  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  should  have  fostered  the  choicest 
arts  of  the  Saracens  as  they  were  never 
fostered  before  or  since ;  and  that  the 
Ottomans,  who  had  some  experience  of 
western  civilisation  and  had  ruled  in 
Byzantium  for  half  a  century  before  they 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  should 
understand  by  art  nothing  but  clumsy 
imitation  and  caricature. 

1  I  attempted  a  slight  outline  of  the  Venetian 
branch  of  the  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Magazine  of 
Art  for  September,  1886. 
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WE  sat  after  lunch  in  the  stern 
watching  the  bridge  grow  from 
the  semblance  of  a  caterpillar  hung  across 
the  horizon  between  clusters  of  temples 
and  topes,  to  that  of  some  monstrous 
skeleton  whose  vaulting  ribs  rose  high 
overh-ead  into  the  pale  sky. 

Bannerman  and  I  had  come  out  from 
England  together,  and  come  up-country  to¬ 
gether  ;  I  to  take  up  work  at  the  bridge, 
he  on  a  sporting  tour,  with  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  chief  engineer.  We  had  been 
doing  the  sights  of  the  native  city,  and 
now,  in  company  with  several  officials  of 
sorts,  were  on  our  way  home  to  the 
reaches  above.  And  as  we  surged 
through  the  yellow-brown  flood  we  talked 
vaguely  and  airily  of  old  gods  and  new, 
of  Siva’s  religion  of  stern  reality,  and 
Krishna’s  pleasure-loving  cult. 

“  You  should  read  Prem  Sugar,  sir,” 
said  Mr^  Chuckerbutty,  the  native  assist¬ 
ant-engineer,  aside  to  Bannerman,  who 
had  given  his  vote  for  the  latter  ;  “  it  is  of 
much  merit,  containing  the  loves  of 
Krishna  and  other  cognate  matter.” 

“  It’s  a  mere  question  of  temperament,” 
went  on  Bannerman,  unheeding  the  in¬ 
terruption.  “Some  people  are  born  to 
one  thing,  some  to  another.  I  was  born 
to  enjoy  myself — Hullo  !  what’s  that?  ” 
That  was  a  low  note  like  a  bird’s,  a  flash 
in  the  sunlight  beyond  the  huge  pier 
along  which  we  were  edging  our  way  up 
the  current,  and  then  a  cloop  like  a  cork. 
“  Sambo,”  said  some  one. 

“  His  name  is  Rudra,  sir,”  replied  Mr. 
Chuckerbutty. 

“  Nilkunta,  Huzoor ,”  suggested  the 
captain  of  the  launch.  I  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  interrogatively. 

“The  bridge-diver,”  said  the  first 
speaker,  “  sees  after  the  foundations  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Knows  the  bottom  of 
the  river  as  well  as  most  of  us  know  the 


top.  A  queer  sort  of  animal — there  he  is 
to  your  right.” 

Out  of  the  yellow-brown  flood  a  grave 
yellow-brown  face  crowned  by  a  curious 
brass  pot  not  unlike  a  tiara,  then  two 
yellow-brown  arms,  reminding  me  un¬ 
pleasantly  of  snakes,  curved  up  in  the 
overhead  stroke  as  the  swimmer  slipped 
down  to  where  a  rope  hung  from  one  of 
the  huge  ribs.  He  swarmed  up  it  like  a 
monkey,  to  sit  still  as  a  carven  image  on 
the  outermost  buttress  of  the  pier.  His 
legs  crossed  under  him,  his  hands  resting 
on  his  knees,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  swirl¬ 
ing  water  below,  so  that  the  full  eyelids 
drooping  over  them  gave  them  an  empty, 
sightless  look. 

“By  George!”  said  Bannerman  care¬ 
lessly,  “  he  reminds  me  of  the  big  idol 
over  at  the  temple.  What’s  its  name, 
Chuckerbutty?  You’re  posted  in  such 
things  ;  I’m  not.” 

The  assistant-engineer,  mindful  of  the 
B.A.  degree  superadded  to  his  ancestral 
beliefs,  became  evasive. 

“  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  I  mean  the 
brute  like  a  land  crab  with  a  superfluity 
of  arms.  The  brute  we  were  talking  of 
just  now  who  crowds  life  and  all  its  joys 
into  one  eternal  and  infernal  birth  and 
death — the  most  uninteresting  events  of 
life  to  my  mind.” 

Bannerman  was  right.  That  figure 
on  the  buttress  could  not  fail  to  remind 
one  of  Siva,  or  Maha-deo — the  Creator 
and  the  Destroyer — barring  the  arms. 
And  as  I  looked,  the  two  which  the  figure 
possessed  rose  slowly  from  its  knees  and 
hovered  up  in  the  oddest  fashion  above 
its  head  ;  then  sank  again  as  slowly, 
leaving  one  with  the  impression  of  any 
number  of  circumambient  arms. 

“Does  it  when  he  dives,”  said  a  boy 
who  was  watching  also  ;  “  must  have 
thought  he  saw  something  in  the 
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He 


brings 


up 


stream 
things.” 

The  notion  was  absorbing  until  Chuck- 
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all  sorts  of 


erbutty’s  idiomatic  English,  in  reply  to 


a  query  of  Bannerman’s,  roused  me. 

“  Sambo  is  nickname  ;  but  indubitably 
verbal  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  S&tnbhu , 
lord  or  master.  Rudra,  real  name,  has 
equivalent  synonymous  meaning.  The 
most  ancient  god  mentioned  in  Rig  Jreda. 
Symbolised  in  eight  attributes,  sun, 


To  soften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 
The  poisonous  flood  which  stained  his  azure 
neck.’ 


“  Nil-kunt  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  bird  kingfisher  by  Europeans ;  but 
this  is  erroneous.  It  belongs  properly—” 


I  heard  no  more,  my 


thoughts 


being 


a 


with  that  odd  figure  again.  Certainly 
most  extraordinary  resemblance. 

“Well,  if  vou  really  are  going  to  fish 


“AS  WE  SURGED  THROUGH  THE  YELLOW-BROWN  FLOOD  WE  TALKED  VAGUELY  AND  AIRILY  OF  OLD 

GODS  AND  NEW.” 


moon,  water,  earth,  air,  fire,  ether,  and 
soul  of  man.  In  other  words,  the  visible 
and  invisible  universe — as  Siva  the 
Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Destroyer.” 

Chuckerbutty  puffed  at  his  cigar  in 
quite  a  European  fashion. 

“What  rot!”  murmured  Bannerman 
under  his  breath. 

“  And  as  for  Nilkunta,”  put  in  the  boy, 
“  that  is  simple.  It  means  blue-throated, 
and  Sambo’s  is  tattooed  all  round.” 

“Yet  is  that  also  name  of  Siva,”  inter¬ 
posed  Chuckerbutty  with  importance. 
“  As  per  Mahabharata — ■ 


for  mahseer  at  Hurdwar,  Mr.  Bannerman 
you  should  take  advantage  of  that  man’s 
knowledge,”  said  the  chief  pompously. 
“  He  goes  on  leave  next  week— his  home 
is  somewhere  in  the  hills— and  he  knows 
everything  that  is  to  be  known  about 
fishing.” 

Bannerman  laughed.  “  Back  myself 
against  him  any  day,  even  on  the  Ganges. 
I  expect  I’ve  as  much  general  good  luck 
— in  every  way— as  any  one  in  this 
world.” 

He  gave  you  that  impression.  Emin¬ 
ently  handsome,  if  a  trifle  dark  for  a 
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country  where  people  fight  shy  of  any 
admixture  of  blood.  Extraordinarily 
graceful  and  supple,  doing  everything 
with  extraordinary  grace  and  skill.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  rich.  For  the  rest,  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  mind  and  manners.  As  .for 
morals,  that  does  not  enter  into  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  a  pleasant  chance  acquaintance, 
and  the  only  blemish  I  could  lay  finger 
on  was  an  excess  of  jewellery.  But  that 
was  a  hobby  of  his.  He  was  for  ever 
waylaying  the  passers-by  and  wanting  to 
make  a  deal  for  their  ornaments,  regard¬ 
less  of  injured  feelings.  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  money,  like  everything  else, 
he  asserted,  and  he  generally  succeeded 
in  getting  what  he  fancied.  Apparently 
he  fancied  Sambo,  or  Rudra,  or  Nilkunta 
— whichever  you  choose  to  call  him — for, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  man  came 
to  me  clothed  in  the  loose  garments 
and  aggressive  turban  usually  worn  by 
Mohammedans.  He  looked  less  startling, 
but  the  type  of  face  was  utterly  new  to 
me. 

“  I  am  a  hunter,  Huzoor P  he  said 
gravely  ;  indeed  I  think  his  face  was  the 
gravest  I  ever  saw.  “  I  kill  to  live  ;  I 
live  to  kill.  That  is  all.  I  come  from 
the  mountains,  and  I  know  the  river. 
Wherefore  not,  since  it  is  my  birthplace  ? 
None  know  it  as  I  ;  others  may  claim  it, 
but  it  is  mine,  and  the  fish  also.  It  is  all 
one  to  Nil-kunt  the  diver,  Huzoor.  Esh- 
spoon  bait,  feather  fly,  or  poach-net.  I 
kill  to  live  ;  I  live  to  kill.  That  is  the 
old  way,  the  best  way  ;  and  if  the  Huzoor 
comes  with  Buniah-man  sahib,  he  will 
catch  big  fish.” 

“  And  the  sahib  also,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  The  sahib  thinks  he  knows,  but  he  is 
a  stranger  to  the  river  and  the  old  ways. 
He  must  learn  them.” 

A  week  after  this,  Bannerman  and  I 
were  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
gorge  through  which  the  sacred  river 
debouches  on  the  plains,  with  Sambo, 
who  was  on  leave,  as  our  boatman. 
And  curiously  out  of  place  he  looked  in 
the  English-built  wherry  which  my  host 
had  insisted  on  bringing  up  by  rail.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  been  able  to  stand  the 
discomforts  of  a  Noah’s  Ark,  and,  even 
though  he  was  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
most  ascetic  cult  the  world  had  ever 
known,  did  not  intend  to  begin  self- 
denial.  If  indeed  the  worshippers  of 
Siva  had  right  on  their  side  in  claiming 
Hurdwar  as  Hara-dwdra — the  gate  of 
Siva  ;  but  for  his  part  he  inclined  to 
the  Vaishndva  view.  Hari-dwdra ,  gate  of 
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Vishnu,  was  just  as  likely  a  derivation. 
Only  the  change  of  a  letter  ;  and  yet  that 
made  all  the  difference  between  believing 
in  pleasure  or  penance.  He  talked  away 
in  his  reckless  fashion  about  this  as  we 
fished  fruitlessly  the  first  evening  ;  fruit¬ 
lessly,  for  I  was  crippled  with  a  slight 
sprain  of  the  wrist,  and  Bannerman 
caught  nothing.  And  Sambo  sat  gravely 
sculling,  with  a  perfectly  immovable  face, 
until  Bannerman,  who  was  changing  his 
fly  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least,  leant 
forward  suddenly  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  other’s  wrist. 

“That’s  a  fine  cat’s-eye,”  he  said. 
“  How  much  will  you  take  for  it  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  sell,”  replied  Sambo,  still 
without  a  quiver  of  expression.  The 
water  dropped  from  the  upheld  oar  like 
molten  gold.  I  could  hear  it  fall  in  the 
silence,  as  those  two  sat  looking  at  each 
other.  But  my  eyes  were  on  those 
hands  clasped  upon  each  other.  Extra¬ 
ordinarily  alike  in  contour  ;  not  far  apart 
in  colour. 

“  Ten  rupees  !  twenty  !  forty  !  What ! 
you  won’t  ?  Here!  let  me  see  it  closer. 
I  don’t  believe  it  is  worth  more — even  to 
me,  unless  I’m  mistaken.  Hand  it  over, 
man  !  ” 

Bannerman  turned  the  ring  over 
curiously,  and  a  sudden  interest  came  to 
his  face. 

“  It  isn’t  worth  five,  but  I’ve  taken  a 
fancy  to  it.  Fifty  !  a  hundred  !  a 
thousand  !  ” 

“I  do  not  sell,”  repeated  Sambo  in¬ 
differently. 

“  Not  sell  !  then  you’re  a  fool  !  Here, 
catch  !  ” 

He  spun  the  ring  like  a  coin  high  into 
the  air.  Perhaps  he  had  meant  it  to  fall 
into  the  boat,  but  it  did  not,  and  as  I 
leant  over  in  dismay  I  could  see  it  sinking 
in  shimmering  circles  through  the  sunlit 
water. 

Sambo  -did  not  even  seem  surprised, 
but  crossing  the  oars  leisurely  proceeded 
to  strip. 

“  It  does  not  matter,”  he  said  briefly. 
“  Mai  Gunga1is  kind  to  me,  and  I  know 
my  way.” 

A  minute  or  so  afterwards  he  came  up 
from  the  depths  with  the  ring  fast  held  in 
his  teeth. 

“  The  fish  are  lying  between  the 
shallow  and  the  deep,”  he  remarked,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  “  If  the  Huzoor 
will  believe  me  he  will  catch  them.” 

Apparently  the  faith  was  wanting,  for 
1  The  Ganges. 
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we  did  not  see  a  fin  till  I  commenced 
fishing  ;  and  even  then  the  luck  was  all 
with  me.  Bannerman  began  to  grow 
restive,  suggesting  that  in  a  boat  one 
man’s  sport  was  another  man’s  spoil  ”  ;  so 
we  moved  across  the  range  of  the  Siwaliks 
to  higher  ground.  We  pitched  our  tents 
between  the  river  and  a  backwater,  where 
the  boat,  which  despite  my  advice  Banner- 
man  insisted  on  bringing  round  by  road, 
lay  moored  beneath  a  big  cotton  tree.  A 
desirable  resting-place  certainly  ;  cool  and 
shadowy,  and  haunted  by  many  a  king¬ 
fisher  busy  among  the  shoals  of  silvery 
fishlets  in  the  still  water.  Across  the 
river,  just  above  its  great  race  to  the 


continued  hastily,  turning  to  Bannerman, 
who  was  about  to  launch  his  minnow  into 
a  likely  spot.  “  This  pool  is  sacred  to  the 
god  yonder.” 

And  sure  enough,  close  to  the  water’s- 
edge,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  banyan  tree, 
stood  a  crowned  image  of  Maha-deo,  with 
his  eight  arms,  his  necklace  of  snakes,  and 
chaplets  of  skulls. 

“Dash  it  all,”  muttered  Bannerman 
impatiently,  “as  if  the  world  were  not 
full  enough  of  limitations  as  it  is  !  I’ll 
have  it  out  with  that  old  land  crab  some 
day.” 

His  irritation  grew  as  the  days  passed 
bringing  continued  ill-luck.  But  what 


“could  that  be  sambo  knee-deep  in  water?” 


gorge  below,  stood  a  group  of  Hindu 
temples  backed  by  sun-steeped  slopes 
ablaze  with  flowering,  scented  shrubs. 
Further  up,  however,  the  hills  sank  almost 
to  the  level,  leaving  clear  a  wedge  of  sky, 
before  rising  again  in  swift  gradations  of 
blue,  cleft  by  a  purple  chasm  marking  the 
further  course  of  the  river  towards  the 
snows  of  Kedarnath. 

“You  live  yonder,  do  you  not?”  I 
asked  of  Sambo,  pointing  to  the  peaks, 
as  I  stood  settling  my  tackle 

For  the  first  time  a  slow  smile  showed 
on  the  man’s  fine  delicate  face.  “  No, 
Huzoor.  I  live  everywhere.  Wherever 
there  are  things  to  kill,  and  that  is  in 
most  places.  But  not  here,  sahib,”  he 


wonder,  he  said,  when  the  fish  were  fed 
and  pampered  by  the  priests  morning 
and  evening,  that  they  would  not  take 
his  lure  ?  For  his  part  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  fin  in  any  other  pool  in  the 
river — at  least  when  he  fished  it. 

“The  Huzoor  can  see,  if  he  chooses,” 
said  Sambo  gravely. 

“  I  suppose  I  can — as  well  as  you,  any¬ 
how,”  retorted  Bannerman. 

“Then  let  him  look.”  As  he  spoke 
Sambo  swung  himself  into  the  branch  of 
a  cottoo  tree  which,  swaying  with  his 
weight,  scattered  its  huge  scarlet  flowers 
on  the  water.  Perhaps  it  was  this,  en¬ 
gendering  a  hope  of  food  ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  curious  low  whistle  he  made,  but 
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instantly  the  calm  surface  of  the  pool 
wavered,  shifted,  and  broke  into  ripples. 
Sambo  stretched  himself  full  length  on 
the  branch  and  craned  forward  with  his 
long  blue  neck. 

“Plenty  of  them,  Huzoor !  Beauties! 
That  one  with  the  scar  is  full  twenty  sirs 
weight.  See  !  I  will  catch  it.” 

He  slid  from  the  branch  like  an  otter,  to 
reappear  a  second  afterwards  with  the 
fish  bent  round  his  neck  like  a  yoke. 

“  It  is  bad  luck,”  he  continued,  “and 
the  Huzoor  must  do  puja 1  to  the  great 
god.  That  is  the  only  way.” 

Bannerman’s  face  was  a  study,  and  to 
soothe  him  I  remarked  that  I  had  been 
lucky  enough  without  anyone’s  help. 

“  How  does  the  Hizoor  know?”  asked 
Sambo  boldly.  “  If  he  had  been  up  by 
dawn  he  might  have  thought  otherwise, 
since  the  blood  of  the  cock  I  sacrificed 
in  his  name  still  reddens  the  feet  of 
Ishwara.” 

“The  devil  you  did,”  I  exclaimed 
laughing  ;  “  then  sacrifice  two  for  Banner- 
man  sahib  to-morrow.” 

The  latter,  however,  turned  on  him 
fiercely.  “  If  you  dare,”  he  began  ;  then 
pulled  himself  together,  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  its  being  “d — — d  rot,”  and 
went- off  declaring  he  would  fish  no  more 
till  dusk  drove  the  glare  from  the 
water. 

I  found  him  hours  after  lolling  on  his 
bed,  and  reading  a  translation  of  the 
Prem  Sugar.  It  was  as  amusing  and 
true  to  life  as  a  modern  French  novel, 
he  was  pleased  to  remark,  and  Krishna 
with  his  milkmaids  the  wisest  of  gods. 
In  fact  after  dinner,  as  we  sat  smoking 
outside,  he  recurred  to  the  subject,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  folly  of  all  ascetic  cults  from 
Baal  downwards. 

“You  are  awfully  well  up  in  it  all,”  I 
said,  surprised  at  his  knowledge. 

“  Seems  to  come  to  me  to-night,  some¬ 
how,”  he  replied  gaily  ;  “things  do,  you 
know — previous  state  of  existence  and 
all  that  rot.  Besides,  it’s  needed  when  a 
fellow  calmly  suggests  my  making  a 
blood  offering  !  To  a  brute  of  a  land 
crab  too — a  miserable  fetish  evolved  from 
the  fears  of  a  semi-ape — a  creature  in¬ 
capable  of  rising  above  the  limitations  of 
his  own  discomfort,  counting  this  lovely 
life  as  mere  birth  and  death,  and  ignoring 
the  joys  between— the  only  realities  in  the 
world.” 

He  went  on  in  this  fashion,  till,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  meant  to  be  up  by  dawn, 
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both  to  catch  a  fish  and  prevent  the  blood 
sacrifice,  he  turned  in.  I  could  hear 
him  humming  the  refrain  of  a  French 
song  as  I  sat  on  in  the  scented  flood  of 
moonlight.  Not  a  night  surely  to  waste 
in  sleep  !  The  very  flowers  kept  the 
memory  of  their  colours,  and  every  now 
and  again  I  could  hear  the  silvery  splash 
of  a  fish  rising  on  the  level  reaches 
beyond.  But  from  below  came  a  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  air  like  the  first  breathing  of 
an  organ  note.  That  was  the  river  racing 
to  the  gorge. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  strolled 
over  to  the  backwater  which  circled 
round  the  oasis  of  the  valley.  A  fringe 
of  trees  marked  its  course,  and  behind 
them  the  hill  sloped  up  in  a  tangle  of 
jasmine  and  pomegranate.  On  the  river 
side  shingle  and  grass  tufted  with 
oleanders.  In  the  distance,  faint  yet 
clear,  a  snatch  or  two  of  Bannerman’s 
fin  de  siecie  song.  And  then  suddenly, 
round  a  bend,  the  low  note  of  a  king¬ 
fisher.  Could  it  be  a  king-fisher  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  ? 

By  all  the  gods,  old  and  new,  what  was 
this  ?  Sambo  ?  Could  that  be  Sambo 
knee  deep  in  the  water  ?  Sambo  with  a 
golden  tiara  on  his  head  and  girt  about 
the  waist  with  a  regal  robe  ?  Purple  and 
red — at  least  you  guessed  the  colour,  just 
as  you  guessed  that  the  shadowy  pillar  of 
that  long  neck  was  blue.  Were  those  his 
arms  curved  above  him,  or  were  they 
snakes,  swaying,  swaying  in  the  moonlight 
with  hooded  heads  and  open  jaws  ?  And 
was  that  cry  Sambo’s  or  the  king-fisher’s  ? 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  saw  the  bird 
perched  on  a  branch  above  the  strange 
figure  ;  and  even  as  I  looked  it  swooped 
straight  into  those  swaying  snake-like 
arms,  bearing  something  in  its  mouth. 

I  suppose  in  my  surprise  I  made  some 
exclamation,  for  the  figure  turned  quickly. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  sure  it  was 
only  the  diver  in  his  diving  dress.  The 
next  instant  he  was  beside  me  on  the 
bank,  holding  out  a  small  land  crab  for 
my  inspection. 

“It  is  the  best  bait,  Huzoor.  Better 
than  phantom  or  esli-spoonP 

I  felt  utterly  bewildered  and  not  a  little 
aggrieved  at  his  everyday  appearance. 
“  But,  but,”  I  began,  “  how  the  mischief 
did  you  make  the  bird  ? - ” 

His  hand  went  up  to  his  throat  as  if  in 
explanation.  “  ’Tis  the  trick  of  their  cry, 
Huzoor ;  besides  birds  are  afraid  of 
the  holy  snake ;  and  even  the  Huzoor 
doubted  his  own  eyes.  It  is  good  bait. 
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If  Buniah'man  sahib  will  consent  to  use  it, 
he  will  have  luck.  ” 


“Of  course  he  will  use  it,”  I  replied 
angrily  ;  and  then  a  sudden  doubt  seized 
me.  “  I  don’t  know, 
though.  I  don’t  seem 
to  understand.  I  can’t 


see- 


A  WOMAN’S  figure,  which,  as  we  rowed  up  the  river  was 
OUTLINED  EQUALLY  AGAINST  EARTH  AND  SKY.” 


“  The  Huzoor  has 
two  eyes,”  he  inter¬ 
rupted,  with  another  of 
his  slow  smiles.  “  Does 
he  want  a  third,  like 
mine  ?  ” 

A  third  !  Then  I 
noticed  a  central  spot 
on  his  forehead  set  in 
an  oval  of  white.  In 
good  sooth  not  unlike 
a  third  eye  placed  up¬ 
right  between  the 
others.  I  had  seen 
similar  ones  painted  on 
the  images  of  Siva. 

“ ’Tis  but  a  caste 
sign,  Huzoor he  ex¬ 
plained,  “  I  wear  it 
sometimes.”  He  stooped 
as  he  spoke,  gathered 
some  dust  in  his  fingers 
and  rubbed  out  the 
mark.  “  Lo  !  it  grows 
late.  Midnight  is  past. 
If  the  Huzoor  rises  with 
the  sun  ’tis  time  he 
slept.” 

True  enough  ;  but  as 
I  strolled  homewards  to 
the  tent  my  eyes  fell  by 
chance  on  the  shade 
beneath  the  great  ban¬ 
yan  tree  where  the  idol 
stood.  The  plinth  was 
empty  !  It  lay  reflected 
in  the  water  vacant, 
bare  !  Scarcely  know¬ 
ing  what  I  did,  or  why 
I  did  it,  I  ran  back  to 
where  I  had  left  Sambo, 
calling  him  by  all  his 
names  in  turn.  But 
there  was  no  answer, 
and  when  in  hopeless 
bewilderment  I  re¬ 
traced  my  steps  it  was 
only  to  find  myself  mis¬ 
taken.  The  eight-armed 
image  stood  in  its  ac¬ 
customed  place,  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  still  water. 

I  was  glad  when  the 


dawn 

those 


came  ; 
lemon 


one  of 
coloured 
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dawns  when  the  sky  grows  light  at 
once. 

“  Had  the  jolliest  dreams,”  said  Banner- 
man,  coming  out  of  his  tent.  “  Dreamt 
I  was  Krishna  among  the  milkmaids. 
Wish  I  could  find  one  in  this  fish-forsaken 

place,  I’d -  Hullo,  what  the  mischief  is 

that  on  my  line  ?  ” 

It  was  Sambo’s  crab  neatly  impaled  on 
a  Stuart  tackle.  I  began  an  explanation 
only  to  stop  short  at  the,  to  me,  abso¬ 
lutely  incomprehensible  intensity  of  both 
the  faces  before  me.  Dimly  I  seemed  to 
recognise  the  situation  and  then  it  escaped 
me  again. 

“  Tomfoolery  !  One  might  as  well  fish 
with  that  ridiculous  fetish  at  once,”  came 
Bannerman’s  jeering  voice.  “What  was 
it  Chuckerbutty  drivelled  about  ?  eight 
attributes — tall  order  for  any  god.  Well  ! 
here  they  go.  No,  Sambo,  you  may  keep 
one — the  soul  of  a  man,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing.” 

He  had  torn  off  seven  of  the  crab's  legs, 
leaving  three  ;  two  of  them  the  nipping 
claws,  which,  with  gaping  jaws,  swayed 
about  seeking  reprisals. 

“There!  take  your  offering,  Siva! 
snakes,  and  souls,  and  all  !  ”  He  flung 
the  maimed  creature  full  in  the  idol’s 
face  as  we  sculled  past  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  Sambo’s  look. 

“You  shouldn’t  do  that  sort  of  thing,” 
I  remonstrated  in  a  low  voice.  “  If  the 
priests  saw  it  ; — then  this  man — - — ” 

“  Bah  !  Nilkunta  won’t  mind,  and 
rupees  will  settle  anything.”  I  tried  to 
make  him  understand  they  would  not  in 
these  fastnesses  of  the  Hindu  faith,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  his  atten¬ 
tion  wandered  to  a  woman’s  figure  which, 
as  we  rowed  up  the  river,  was  outlined 
equally  against  earth  and  sky,  while 
figure,  earth,  and  sky  shared  equally  the 
perfect  reflection  in  the  water. 

“  By  George,  a  milkmaid  !  ”  he  cried. 
Not  unlike  one  in  dress,  but  her  face, 
marked  with  the  crescent  of  Siva  on  the 
forehead,  was  of  a  different  type.  A 
beautiful  woman  too,  and  Bannerman 
simply  couldn’t  take  his  eyes  off  her. 

“Who  is  she?  Who  can  she  be? 
Sambo!  Rudra!  Nilkunta  !  whichever  you 
are — do  you  know  who  she  can  be  ?  ”  he 
queried  in  hot  excitement. 

“She  is  somebody’s  house,  Huzoor." 
The  voice  was  cold  as  an  icicle. 

“  Somebody’s  house  !  What  a  way  to 
mention  a  woman  beautiful — beautiful  as 
— but  it’s  the  old  Puritanical  game.  A 
house — a  hearth  mother — the  British 


matron  in  Eastern  disguise — Mrs.  Grundy 
in  a  sari.  I  say,  Nil-kunt,  whose  house 
do  you  think  she  is  ?  I  should  like  to 
buy  the  freehold.” 

“  She  is  your  slave’s  house,”  replied 
the  man  without  a  wink. 

“  The  dickens  she  is,”  blurted  out  my 
companion,  somewhat  abashed  for  the 
time.  Perhaps  that  was  Sambo’s  inten¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  if  he  spoke  the  truth  or  not. 
Indeed,  looking  back  on  it  all,  I  scarcely 
seem  to  know  what  really  happened,  and 
what  must  have  been  sheer  fancy.  Only 
this  remains  clear.  A  growing  antagon¬ 
ism  between  these  two,  a  growing  dis¬ 
inclination  on  Bannerman’s  part  to  do 
anything  but  loUnge  away  his  days. 

“Can’t  help  it,  my  dear  fellow,”  he 
would  say,  “it’s  the  air,  or  something. 
If  I  had  a  shepherd’s  pipe  I’d  play  it. 
And  as  for  flowers  !  Do  you  know  some 
one  puts  a  bunch  of  them  on  my  pillow 
every  night.  I  believe  it’s  the  milk¬ 
maid  !  ” 

There  were  flowers,  too,  garlanded 
round  his  door,  while  just  over  the  way 
those  ominous  splashes  of  red  on  Ish- 
wara’s  feet  seemed  to  grow  deeper  and 
deeper. 

At  last  I  put  the  case  baldly  and  crudely 
before  him.  Something  was  going  on 
which  I  didn’t  understand,  which  might 
get  him  into  mischief  at  any  moment, 
and  I  appealed  to  his  good  sense  to  put 
the  Siwaliks  between  him  and  a  tempta¬ 
tion  which  seemed  to  have  fascinated  him. 
He  laughed,  admitted  the  fact,  and 
yielded  ;  the  more  readily  because  our 
time  was  almost  up. 

For  the  first  two  days  he  was  rewarded 
by  success  in  the  lower  reaches  ;  possibly — 
since  fish  shy  at  novelty — because  we  used 
a  native  Noah’s  Ark,  our  own  boat  re¬ 
maining  in  the  backwater  till  we  could 
send  coolies  to  fetch  it.  On  the  third  he 
left  the  river  early  on  plea  of  a  headache. 
As  he  had  been  in  wild  spirits  all  day, 
quoting  the  Prem  Sagar  and  singing 
French  songs,  I  half  thought  he  was 
going  in  for  fever,  the  day  being  excep¬ 
tionally  hot.  But  on  my  return  at  dusk 
the  servants  asked  if  I  would  wait  dinner 
for  the  sahib  or  not.  Beset  by  immediate 
misgivings  I  rushed  into  his  tent,  where  I 
found  a  slip  of  paper  impaled  like  a  bait 
on  some  tackle  lying  on  the  table. 

“Off  to  the  divine  milkmaid!  Don’t 
wait.  Vogue  la  galere  !  ” 

“How  far?”  I  asked  Sambo  breath¬ 
lessly. 
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“  THE  tiger  crouching  by  our  path,  the  snakes 

SLIPPING  FROM  IT,  THE  DEER  STANDING  TO  WATCH  US,  AND 
STRANGEST  OF  ALL,  THOSE  SHAPES  HIDING  IN  THE  DIM 
SHADOWS— UNDREAMT-OF  MONSTERS,  NEITHER  FISH,  FLESH, 

NOR  FOWL.” 


“  Twenty  kos  by  the  road — the  sahib 
borrowed  the  police  inspector’s  mare— not 
half  that  over  the  hills.  But  the  moon 


is  late,  and  the  snakes  love 
the  dark.” 

If  it  had  been  the  darkness 
of  Egypt  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  follow,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  I  was  stumbling 
along  after  Sambo.  Even  by 
daylight  the  hills,  heat  cracked, 
rain  seared,  strewn  with  sharp 
rocks,  were  bad  walking  ;  on 
a  dark,  hot  night,  with  the 
snakes’  eyes  gleaming  from 
the  stones,  horrible  —  most 
horrible.  The  straight  fingers 
of  the  stiff  candelabra  bushes 
pointing  up  and  up,  the 
gnarled  stunted  trees  growing 
into  strange  shapes,  reminding 
one  involuntarily  of  those 
antediluvian  animals  whose 
bones  lie  buried  all  along  the 
Siwaliks.  A  cold  sweat  of 
suspense  upon  the  forehead 
despite  the  scorching  blast 
tearing  down  the  ravines  laden 
with  the  scent  of  earth,  as 
from  a  new-made  grave. 

“There  has  been  rain  in 
the  hills  beyond,”  said  Sambo’s 
voice  out  of  the  dark.  I  lost 
sight  of  him  constantly,  and  at 
the  best  of  times  he  was  little 
more  than  another  weird  shape 
among  the  shadows.  “Holy 
Maha-deo !  Have  a  care, 
Huzoor  !  Let  the  snake  pass  • 
in  peace  !  ” 

As  he  spoke  something 
curved  over  my  instep.  Such 
things  take  the  nerve  out  of 
a  European  ;  but  I  stumbled 
on,  peering  into  the  darkness, 
trying  to  think  of  Banner- 
man’s  danger,  and  not  of  that 
next  step  and  what  it  might 
bring.  But  it  came  at  last  ; 
just  as  we  dipped  into  a 
cooler,  moister  glen,  where  I 
could  hear  the  flying  foxes 
hovering  from  tree  to  tree. 
A  slither  of  the  foot,  and  then 
a  spiral  coil  up  my  leg  grip¬ 
ping  the  muscles  tight.  My 
shriek  echoed  from  the  heat- 
hardened  resounding  rocks 
until  the  whole  hillside  seemed 
■»  peopled  by  my  fear  ;  and  even 
when  Sambo,  stooping  down, 
uncoiled  the  snake  and  threw  it  into  the 
darkness,  I  could  scarcely  realise  that  I 
was  none  the  worse  for  having  put  my 
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heel  on  a  viper’s  head.  My  nerve  seemed 
gone,  I  could  not  move  except  at  a  snail’s 
pace. 

“Time  speeds,”  came  Sambo’s  voice 
again.  “The  moon  rises  but  the  clouds 
gather.  If  the  Huzoor  would  only  not 
mind - ” 

“  I’d  mind  nothing  if  I  could  see — see 
as  you  seem  to  do,”  I  muttered,  ashamed 
yet  aggrieved. 

“  That  is  it  ;  the  Huzoor  cannot  see, 
and  the  holy  snakes  do  not  know  him  as 
they  know  me.  If  the  sahib  will  let  me 
put  the  caste  mark  on  his  forehead  as  it 
is  on  mine  he  need  not  fear.  It  can  do 
no  harm,  Huzoor." 

True  ;  besides  the  very  idea  by  suggest¬ 
ing  confidence  might  restore  it. 

“  Lest  the  dust  should  fall  into  the 
Huzoor' s  eyes,”  said  the  voice  softly,  and 
I  felt  long  thin  fingers  on  my  eyelids  ; 
then  something  on  my  forehead,  cold  and 
hard,  cold  and  hard  like  a  ring.  The 
effect  of  such  pressure  when  the  eyes  are 
closed  is  always  confusing,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  dozing  off  when  the  same  soft 
voice  roused  me. 

“  The  Huzoor  can  see  now.” 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  start  as  if  from 
sleep.  Had  the  moon  risen  or  whence 
carrie  that  pale  light  by  which  I  saw — 
what  did  I  not  see?  Everything,  surely, 
that  had  been  created  since  the  world 
began  ;  the  tiny  watersprites  in  the  half- 
stagnant  pools,  the  flying  motes  in  the 
dim  air.  Or  did  I  dream  it?  Did  I  only 
feel  and  know  that  they  were  there,  part 
of  those  endless,  endless  eons  of  life  and 
death  in  which  I  was  a  unit. 

“  Sambo,”  I  gasped  feebly,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  Where  was  I  ?  By 
degrees  memory  returned.  This  must  be 
the  Gaydtri  glen,  for  there,  at  the  further 
end,  stood  the  great  image  of  the  dread 
Maha-deo  where  the  pilgrims  worshipped  ; 
and  surely  the  odd  light  came  from  that 
gleaming  cat’s-eye  on  its  forehead  ? 
Surely,  too,  the  snakes  curled  and  swayed, 
the  outstretched  hands  opened  and  shut. 
My  own  went  up  to  my  forehead  in  my 
bewilderment,  when,  suddenly,  the  light 
seemed  to  fade,  till  I  could  just  see 
Nilkunta’s  blue  throat  as  he  stood  beside 
me. 

“The  Huzoor  has  scratched  his  fore¬ 
head  ;  the  blood  trickles  from  it.  See,  I 
have  brought  a  tulsi  leaf.  There  !  that  is 
better.”  I  felt  the  coolness  between  my 
eyes,  and  something  of  my  bewilderment 
seemed  to  pass  away. 

“It  is  the  Gayatri,  Huzoor ,  and 
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yonder  is  Maha-deo. ‘  He  is  but  half-way, 
so  we  must  press  on.  The  sahib  can  see 
now  ;  there  is  no  fear.” 

None.  Yet  did  I  see  them,  or  was  I 
only  conscious  of  that  teeming  life  in  the 
jungles  ?  Of  the  tiger  crouching  by  our 
path,  the  snakes  slipping  from  it,  the 
deer  standing  to  watch  us,  and  strangest 
of  all,  those  shapes  hiding  in  the  dim 
shadows — undreamt-of  monsters,  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl?  Was  it  a  dream? 
or — the  idea  brought  a  faint  hysterical 
laugh— was  it  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  the  British  Museum  foiled  into  one  ? 

“  We  must  cross  the  river,  Huzoor" 
said  the  dim  form  flitting  before  me  ; 
“  Ru?iiah-man  sahib  will  have  taken  the 
boat.” 

I  suppose  it  was  the  usual  rope  bridge 
swung  across  the  narrowing  chasm  of 
the  river,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  night 
as  if  I  walked  on  air.  Below  me,  not  ten 
feet  from  the  lowest  curve  of  the  loop, 
the  Ganges,  wrinkled  and  seamed,  slip¬ 
ping  giddily  eastwards.  Overhead,  a 
stream  of  clouds  speeding  eastwards 
also. 

“  She  rises  fast,”  muttered  Sambo. 
“  Mai  Gunga  is  in  a  hurry  to-night.” 

The  whole  world  was  in  a  hurry.  I 
seemed  to  hear  flying  feet  keeping  time 
with  our  own.  Not  an  instant’s  pause 
even  for  breath  until  we  reached  the  last 
declivity  above  the  little  oasis  of  the 
valley.  The  moon  had  risen,  but  the 
clouds  hurrying  across  her  face  gave 
greater  uncertainty  to  the  scene  ;  but  I 
could  see  a  woman’s  figure  standing  with 
widespread  arms  by  the  edge  of  the 
rising  river.  I  could  see  a  man  sending 
a  boat  across  the  shallows  with  mighty 
strokes.  And  above  the  growing  rush  of 
the  water  I  could  hear  two  murmuring 
voices,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  world 
with  soft  antagonism.  “  Ooma  !  Ooma  !  ” 
from  the  hills;  “  Radha  !  Radha  !  ”  from 
the  valley.  They  were  calling  to  the 
woman,  and,  as  in  a  dream,  I  seemed  to 
remember  and  understand  ;  Radha,  the 
queen  of  pleasure  ;  Ooma ,  the  mother  of 
the  universe.  Krishna’s  mistress,  and 
Siva’s  wife. 

I  looked  round  for  Sambo.  He  was 
gone ;  so  I  ran  on  alone  feeling  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  My  foot  slipped 
and  I  fell  heavily.  But  I  was  up  again 
in  a  second  unhurt,  save,  perhaps,  for  that 
scratch  on  my  forehead,  whence  I  could 
feel  the  blood  flowing  as  I  dashed  into 
the  shadow  of  the  banyan  tree.  Merciful 
heaven  !  what  was  this  ?  A  glare  as  of 
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noonday,  and  two  radiant  forms  with  a 
cowering  woman  between  them  !  between 
the  chaplets  of  skulls  and  the  chaplets 
of  flowers.  And  behind  them  an  empty 
plinth  !  Before  I  had  time  to  realise 
what  I  saw  came  shouts  and  cries,  a 
melee  and  a  scuffle.  Armed  men  out 
of  the  shadows,  and  then  Sambo’s  voice 
insistent,  “  Run,  sahib,  run  !  ’Tis  your 
only  chance.  The  boat — the  boat  !  ”  Then 
some  one  hit  me  over  the  head  from 
behind,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Banner- 
man  was  standing  beside  me  shaking  his 
fist  impotently  at  the  twinkling  lights  on 
the  bank,  and  Sambo  sat  aft  steering  as 


Bannerman  had  stripped  to  the  skin, 
and  stood  forward  looking  at  the  narrow¬ 
ing  rush  of  the  river.  I  could  see  the 
great  logs  of  wood,  swept  from  the  hill- 
forests  above,  dancing  along  beside  us  on 
the  curved  surface  of  the  stream — so 
curved  by  the  very  force  of  the  current 
that  as  our  boat,  steered  by  Sambo’s 
skill,  kept  the  centre,  the  dim  banks  slid 
past  below  us.  Across  them,  just  ahead, 
a  curved  thread  not  four  feet,  now  the 
flood  had  risen,  above  the  water.  The 
rope  bridge  !  Then  I  understood. 

“Don’t!”  I  cried  feebly.  “No  man 
— can — withstand  the  force — of  the 
stream.” 


“  across  them,  just  ahead,  a  curved  thread  not  four  feet,  now  the  flood  had  risen, 

ABOVE  THE  WATER.  THE  ROPE  BRIDGE  !  ” 


He  crooked  his  knees  beneath  the 
thwarts  and  held  up  his  arms. 

“  Don’t - ”  I  cried  again. 

The  boat  slackened  for  an  instant ;  for 
an  instant  only.  Then  it  shot  on,  leaving 
Bannerman  clinging  to  the  rope — shot 
on  round  the  bend,  leaving  him  hanging 
there  between  birth  and  death.  But 
Sambo  never  took  his  watchful  eyes  off 
those  merry,  dancing  logs,  which  meant 
destruction. 

The  horror  of  it  all  was  too  much.  I 
fainted.  When  consciousness  returned, 
Sambo, ->  grave  and  composed,  was  bend¬ 
ing  over  me.  We  were  drifting  fast  into 
the  backwater  before  my  own  bungalow, 
and  behind  us,  looking  spectral  in  the 
first  glint  of  dawn,  lay  the  great  bridge, 


best  he  could  ;  for  the  oars  had  gone  and 
we  were  racing  with  the  flood  towards 
the  rapids.  They  had  bound  up  my 
head  with  something,  but  I  still  felt 
stunned,  and  the  rush  of  the  rising  river 
surged  in  my  ears  through  the  thin 
planks  as  I  lay.  So  perhaps  it  was  only 
my  fancy  that  those  two  sat  talking,  talk¬ 
ing,  arguing,  arguing,  about  the  old,  old 
problems. 

Till  suddenly  I  sat  up  to  the  clear  sound 
of  Sambo’s  voice. 

“It  is  not  to  be  done,  Huzoor.  We 
are  in  the  hands  of  fate.  If  death  comes, 
it  will  come,  but  it  will  end  in  birth.” 

The  answer  was  that  half-jeering  laugh 
I  knew  so  well.  “  I’ll  chance  it,Nil-kunt  ; 
I  don’t  believe  you.” 
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the  flare  of  the  watch-fires  on  its  piers 
telling-  of  the  severity  of  the  flood. 

“The  Huzoor  is  at  home,”  said  the 
man  quietly  ;  “if  Buniah-man  sahib  had 
taken  my  advice  he  would  have  been  at 
home  also.” 

We  had  been  a  whole  day  and  nig-ht 
on  the  river  ;  but  he  seemed  no  more 
fatig'ued  than  I,  who  had  escaped  all  the 
suspense.  For  the  rest,  no  trace  remained 
of  the  adventure  save  an  oval  scratch  on 
my  forehead  surrounding-  the  faint  vestiges 
of  something-  like  an  eye. 

“It  is  the  mark  of  Siva,”  said  my 
servant  piously— he  had  come  down  by 
rail  with  the  news  of  my  death — “doubt¬ 
less  he  took  the  Huzoor  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  ;  for  which  I  will  offer  a  blood 
oblation  without  delay.” 
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Bannerman’s  body  was  never  found  ; 
but  some  months  after,  when  I  was  in¬ 
specting-  foundations,  I  heard  the  king¬ 
fisher’s  cry,  and  the  familiar  cloop  of  a 
dive  at  the  further  side  of  the  pier.  Then 
Sambo,  Rudra,  Nilkunta — whatever  you 
please  to  call  him — showed  his  yellow- 
brown  face  above  the  yellow-brown 
flood  bearing  a  ring  in  his  mouth. 
A  Palais  Royal  affair — two  diamond  hearts 
transfixed  by  a  ruby  arrow. 

I  had  seen  Bannerman  wear  it  a 
hundred  times,  but  I  had  never  seen  the 
inscription  engraved  inside. 

“  Thy  lips,  oh  !  beloved  Life,  are  nectar.” 

It  was  a  quotation  from  the  Krishna  or 
Prem  Sdgar  ! 
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I  OLETS, 
sweet  vio¬ 
lets  !  A  penny  a 
bunch!”  From  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  first 
hour  of  midnight 
this  cry  of  the 
flower  -  sellers  may 
be  heard  in  the 
London  streets.  It 
usually  issues  from 
female  throats,  al¬ 
though  occasionally 
the  clamour  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  mascu¬ 
line  voice,  which, 
however,  could 
scarcely  be  more 
•  unpleasant  or  less 

musical  than  the 
voices  of  the  wo¬ 
men.  For  they  are  not  a  prepossessing  set 
of  women  in  any  respect,  these  London 
retailers  of  Flora’s  treasures.  Dirty, 

coarse  -  featured,  harsh  -  spoken,  with 
draggled  skirts,  ragged  shawls,  and  be- 
feathered  hats  of  the  latest  coster  style, 
they  seem  ill-suited  to  be  the  vendors  of 
velvety  violets  and  waxen  lilies.  T ravellers 
who  have  seen  the  Continental  flower- 

girls  in  their  bright,  picturesque  costumes, 
who  in  point  of  attractiveness  vie  with 
the  blossoms  they  offer  to  passers-by, 
cannot  help  but  wish  that  the  street 
corners  and  circuses  of  gloomy  London 
might  also  be  thus  enlivened.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  it  is  proper  enough  that  those  who 
brush  our  streets  and  sweep  our  chimneys 
should  be  muddy  and  grimy,  but  there  is 
something  incongruous  in  the  sight  of  an 
unkempt,  vicious-looking  female,  hand¬ 
ling  and  selling  beautiful  flowers,  while  in 
shrill,  clarion  tones  she  tells  us  that  she 
has  “  Lubly  biolets,  English  biolets.  No 
furrin  biolets  without  a  smell,  is  these, 
mum  !  ”  I  am  convinced  that  smiles  and 


fame  and  a  fortune  await  the  dainty  dealer 
in  boutonnieres ,  who,  attractive  herself, 
and  attractively  attired,  will  take  her 
stand  for  a  few  weeks  at  Oxford, 
Piccadilly,  or  Ludgate  Circus. 

To  discover  something  of  the  ins  and 
outs  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  flower¬ 
selling,  and  to  investigate  into  the  ways 
of  living  and  the  aims  and  ambitions  of 
the  London  flower-girls,  I  spent  a  Satur¬ 
day  in  February  among  them.  Had  my 
object  been  the  establishment  of  a  new 
dynasty  of  flower-sellers,  I  should  only 
too  gladly  have  attired  myself  after  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  girls  and  have  turned 
into  a  living  London  reality  my  notion  of 
the  ideal  flower-girl.  But  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  thought  it  better  to  leave  the 
introduction  of  the  new  order  to  some 
other  daring  spirit,  while  taking  for  myself 
the  much  more  difficult  and  unpleasant 
task  of  searching  after  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  present  race. 

I  chose  Saturday  for  my  exploit,  think¬ 
ing  that  matinee  afternoon  must  naturally 
be  the  harvest  time  of  the  week.  At  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  arrayed  in  black 
dress,  black  shawl,  and  brown  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  pink  roses,  I  visited  the 
Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  to  make 
my  purchases  at  wholesale  ratesd  Having 
in  the  privacy  of  my  own  house  tried  the 
effect  of  a  great,  heavy,  cumbersome 
basket,  such  as  is  commonly  used, 
dangling  from  my  shoulders,  I  decided 
that  it  was  far  too  ugly  and  weighty  for 
me  to  handle,  so  I  carried  in  its  stead  a 
light  round  basket  and  tied  it  about  my 
neck  with  a  ribbon.  When  I  arrived  the 
proprietors  of  the  various  stalls  in  the 
market  were  doing  a  thriving  business. 
Scores  of  coster  women  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  neither  washed  nor 
combed  since  they  got  out  of  bed,  were 
rushing  about  from  stall  to  stall  bent  on 
discovering  where  they  could  buy  the 
most  flowers  for  the  least  money.  “  How 
much  ?  ”  they  would  ask,  snatching  a 
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cluster  of  lilies  or  hyacinths  from  a  box 
and  holding-  it  in  the  face  of  the  dealer. 
On  being  told  the  price  their  faces  would 
contort  into  a  scowl,  as  they  answered, 
“Go  ’long.  What  yer  sying?  Don’t 
ye  want  me  to  make  no  pruifit?  ” 

The  Flower  Market  usually  closes 
shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  and  in  order  to 
have  their  wares  as  fresh  as  possible, 
the  girls  make  their  daily  purchases  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine.  I  followed  several 
of  them  about  the  place  while  they  were 
in  pursuit  of  bargains.  Their  manners 
and  language  were  something  of 
a  revelation  to  me.  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  them  coarse  and 
rough  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  such  obscene  and  profane 
talk  as  I  heard.  With  many,  all 
semblance  of  womanly  modesty 
seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  the  long- 


wholesale  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  and 
eightpence  a  dozen  bunches.  Lilies-of- 
the-valley  were  tenpence  a  dozen  sprays. 
When  the  girls  had  completed  their 
purchases,  some  of  those  who  lived  near 
went  home  to  arrange  their  baskets, 
while  others  sat  down  on  stones  outside 
the  market  and  proceeded  to  get  ready 
for  the  day’s  work.  I  became  intensely 
interested  in  watching  them  assort  their 
flowers.  Frequently  I  noticed  that  from 
two  market  bunches  they  very  deftly  and 
quickly  manufactured  three.  Then  sticks 
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gone  past.  They  swore  at  each  other 
and  coquetted  with  the  market-men. 
While  holding  out  their  aprons  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  flowers  for  which  they  had 
paid,  they  would  slyly  pass  their  hands 
into  boxes  in  their  vicinity  and  take 
possession  of  many  a  bunch  for  which 
they  had  not  paid.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  this  habit  of  petty  thievery  among 
them  is  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of 
profit,  for  the  sales  of  flowers  thus  ob¬ 
tained  are,  of  course,  all  gain.  On  the 
morning  in  question,  violets  sold  at 


and  strings  were  brought  into  requisition, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  all  was  in 
readiness.  I  approached  one  of  these 
girls  in  a  meek,  bashful  way  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  show  me  how  to  arrange 
my  basket.  Her  refusal  to  help  me  was 
very  pronounced,  so  much  so  that  I 
thought  it  discreet  to  leave  her,  for  in  the 
most  emphatic  cockney  she  had  informed 
me  that  I  had  better  move  on  and  away, 
else  she  would  give  me  a  “jab  in  de  eye.’r 
I  had  no  further  converse  with  her,  feeling 
that  although  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances  I  was 
capable  of  hold¬ 
ing-  my  own  in  a 
war  of  words,  I 
was  more  than 
likely  to  come 
out  only  second 
best  in  a  fist  en¬ 
counter. 

In  a  group  just 
outside  the  mar¬ 
ket  were  three 
generations  of 
fl  o  w  e  r-s  e  1 1  e  r  s. 
The  oldest  wo¬ 
man  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age. 
Her  daughter 
and  granddaugh¬ 
ter  stood  near 
sorting  flowers, 
and  afterwards 
each  took  her 
way  to  different 
parts  of  London. 
I  have  been  told 
that  the  business 
of  flower-selling 
is  hereditary,  and 
that  nearly  all 
of  the  London 
flower-girls  have 
or  had  mothers, 
gran  dm  o  thers, 
and  even  great¬ 
grandmothers 
engaged  in  the 
same  line.  The 
trade  is  handed 
down  from  mo¬ 
ther  to  daughter, 
and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable 
that  the  girls 
have  often  given 
to  them  a  little 
hoard  of  money 
laid  aside  by 
their  ancestors. 

After  I  had 
purchased  two 
dozen  bunches  of 
violets  at  eight- 
pence  a  dozen, 
two  clusters  of 
lilies  at  tenpence 
each,  and  a 
bundle  of  moss 
for  a  penny,  I 
obtained  the  per¬ 
mission  of  a 
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woman  in  the  market  proper  to  sit 
down  on  an  up-turned  basket  in 
her  stall,  and  complete  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  my  outfit  for  .the  day.  My 
ideas  on  this  subject  had  been  more 
theoretical  than  practical,  for  with  all  my 
preparations  for  making  an  artistic-looking 
basket,  I  had  neglected  to  provide  myself 
with  a  very  important  item,  a  shingle  with 
small  holes  into  which  to  place  my  flowers 
to  make  them  stand  upright.  The  market- 
woman  came  to  my  assistance  with  a  bit 
of  pasteboard,  and  with  my  pocket-knife 
I  accomplished  the  feat  of  boring  holes  the 
proper  size  to  admit  the  stems.  After  the 
violets  were  fitted  in,  I  divided  the  lilies 
into  clusters  of  three  sprays  each  and  put 
them  in  odd  corners.  Then  between  the 
rows  of  violets  I  sprinkled  the  green  moss. 
Once  finished,  my  basket  was  certainly  a 
dainty-looking  affair,  and  I  felt  no  doubt 
that  I  should  carry  on  a  thriving  trade. 
As  I  left  Covent  Garden  and  hurried  along 
the  Strand,  I  think  I  must  have  had  the 
air  of  a  rather  superior  sort  of  flower-girl, 
for  several  persons  eyed  me  curiously. 
When,  at  last,  having  reached  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  taken  my  stand  under  a  lamp- 
post,  I  opened  my  mouth  to  inform  the 
passers-by  that  I  had  “  Violets,  sweet 
violets  at  a  penny  a  bunch,”  I  started  at 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice.  I  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes  before  I  heard 
some  one  say,  “  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
basket  !  ”  Turning  to  the  speaker,  I 
picked  out  one  of  the  bunches  and  re¬ 
peated  the  price  of  my  wares.  The 
admirer  of  my  basket  was  a  young  lady 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  who  im¬ 
mediately  purchased  one  bunch  of  lilies 
and  two  of  violets.  He  looked  at  me 
kindly  and  said,  “  Selling  many  flowers 
to-day  ?  ” 

“Not  yet,”  I  answered.  “  I’m  just  out. 
This  is  my  first  day  in  business.” 

The  young  lady  smiled  encouragingly 
and  said,  “  You’ll  surely  sell  a  good 
many.  You  look  so  nice  and  neat,  and 
your  basket  is  so  pretty.” 

As  the  gentleman  was  handing  me  five- 
pence,  his  fair  companion  suggested  that 
he  might  give  me  an  extra  penny  for  luck, 
so  from  that  deal  I  received  sixpence. 

My  artistic  basket  attracted  many 
customers,  who  I  felt  sure  would  not 
otherwise  have  thought  of  buying  flowers. 

“  My,  what  a  fine  spread  you  have  !  ” 
observed  a  young  man  to  whom  I  sold  a 
boutonniere.  In  a  little  cushion  at  the  side  I 
carried  some  pins,  so  I  fastened  the  violets 
on  his  coat  lapel,  and  he  too  smiled  benignly 


upon  me  and  gave  me  twopence  instead 
of  a  penny.  Noticing  a  gray-haired, 
benevolent-looking  lady  standing  at  a 
shop  window,  and  thinking  she  might  be  a 
possible  customer,  I  went  towards  her. 

“Violets,  lady,  violets?”  I  asked, 
looking  at  her  in  a  pitifully  appealing 
way. 

“No,  no,  child,”  she  replied  almost 
savagely,  and  after  that  repulse  I  made 
no  further  advances  to  benevolent-looking 
ladies.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  men  were  my  best  custom¬ 
ers,  and  that  those  accompanied  by  ladies 
were  always  the  most  generous.  Were  I 
a  permanent  flower-girl,  I  should  devote 
my  attention  almost  exclusively  to  such 
men.  He  would  have  a  particularly  stony 
heart  who  could  refuse  to  buy  a  bouquet 
after  the  fair  creature  at  his  side  had  said, 
“  Oh,  what  beautiful  violets  !  How  artisti¬ 
cally  they  are  arranged  !  ” 

Two  or  three  times  I  left  my  post  and 
wandered  along  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk, 
where  I  did  quite  a  flourishing  business. 

“  Get  out  of  this  !  Can’t  ye  see  ye  block 
the  wy  ?  ”  said  a  policeman,  taking  me 
by  the  shoulders,  and  pushing  me  towards 
the  edge  of  the  walk. 

It  was  wonderful  what  that  change  of 
costume  had  done  for  me.  With  the 
clothes  I  had  donned  and  the  basket  I 
carried,  I  seemed  to  have  put  on  a  new 
character  and  a  different  temperament. 
That  day  I  felt  like  a  flower-girl,  not, 
certainly,  like  my  coarse-voiced  associates 
who  were  gathered  across  the  way  about 
the  monument,  but  like  a  meek  and  lowly 
dealer  in  blossoms,  with  a  strange  sort  of 
impression  that  in  some  way  my  daily 
bread  depended  on  my  selling  those 
flowers.  Had  I  been  my  natural  self  when 
that  policeman  spoke  to  me,  Piccadilly 
Circus  would  have  been  enlivened  by  a 
combat  between  an  officer  of  the  law  and 
an  angry  maiden  ;  but  I  was  not  myself,  I 
was  somebody  else,  and  I  received  his 
rebuke  mildly  as  a  lamb,  and  returned  to 
my  position  under  the  lamp-post.  As 
matinee  time  came  on  my  flowers  sold 
even  more  readily,  and  my  basket  was 
soon  more  than  half  empty.  Just  then  I 
noticed  one  .of  the  flower-girls  from  the 
monument  coming  over  towards  me. 
When  she  reached  my  stand  she  shook 
her  fist  angrily  at  me. 

“  Yer  ,  hundersellin’  us!  What  d’ye 
mine  by  it  ?  ”  she  demanded. 

“Why,  what  have  I  done  to  you?”  I 
asked,  wonderingly. 

“Yer  sellin’  biolets  for  a  penny  a  bunch 
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the  same  as  we’s  sellin’  fer  tuppence. 
Wite  till  I  catch  ye  !  A  lydy  just  said  we 
wus  cheatin’  her.” 

In  the  short  time  I  had  sold  flowers  I 
had  become  a  marvel  of  meekness  and 
gentleness,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  argue  the 
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point  with  her.  “Violets,  sweet  violets, 
a  penny  a  bunch  !  ”  I  sung  out  as  a 
dashing  young  man  passed  me,  and  my 
discomfited  opponent  left  me,  muttering 
threats  of  a  dreadful  vengeance  to  be 
visited  upon  me  in  future. 


“Violets,  sir?”  I  said  to  a  red- 
whiskered  man. 

He  shook  his  head,  whereupon  I  put  on 
a  sorrowful,  melancholy  expression.  The 
man  turned  back. 

I  think  I’ll  have  a  couple  of  bunches,” 
he  said,  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  change. 

•;H  My  look  of  woe-begone- 

ness  had  had  its  effect. 
While  I  stood  there  three 
l  men  of  clerical  dress  and 
mien  passed  me,  but  they 
did  not  purchase  violets. 

“  Yes,  we  must  take 
a  bunch  to  auntie,”  I 
heard  some  one  say,  and 
then,  “  Why,  she’s  got  just 
enough  for  us.” 

“  How  much  ?  ”  asked 
a  pretty  little  boy  in  a 
sailor  suit,  taking  up  a 
bunch  of  lilies. 

“  Threepence,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

The  important  -  looking 
man  who  held  the  boy’s 
hand  gave  me  a  sixpence 
for  the  lilies  and  two 
bunches  of  violets.  “  Keep 
the  penny  change,”  said 
he.  “Now  you’re  sold 
out,  and  you’ll  have  to  fill 
your  basket  again.” 

So  many  people  spoke 
kindly  to  me  that  after¬ 
noon,  that  I  began  to  think 
that  the  world  was  not  so 
hard,  after  all,  even  for  a 
flower-girl. 

It  was  four  o’clock,  and 
my  basket- was  empty.  I 
tried  to  refill  it  by  getting 
flowers  from  some  of  my 
companions  in  trade,  but 
they  demanded  such  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  them,  that 
I  decided  to  return  to 
Covent  Garden  and  buy 
another  dozen  bunches 
from  the  general  dealers 
there.  I  could  not  procure  . 
them  as  cheaply  as  I  had 
done  in  the  morning  and 
was  obliged  to  pay  the 
regular  price,  a  penny  a  bunch.  How¬ 
ever,  -they  were  large  and,  I  thought, 
ought  to  retail  for  twopence  a  bunch. 
When  I  passed  again  through  the  Strand 
people  were  going  home  from  the 
viatinees,  and  I  stopped  in  front  of  two  of 
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the  theatres  hoping  to  make  some  sales. 
It  was  a  bad  time.  Those  who  wanted 
flowers  had  been  supplied  before  going  to 
the  theatre,  and  I  did  not  sell  any.  A 
poorly  clad  little  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  carrying  a  few  sprays  of  drooping 
hyacinths,  stopped  me  with, 

“  How  much  for  violets,  missus  ?  ” 

“Twopence  a  bunch,”  I  answered. 

“  Make  ’em  cheaper,”  she  pleaded, 
“that’s  all  I  can  sell  ’em  for.” 

Then  I  realised  that  she  was  one  of  my 
kind,  and  when  I  knew  that  this  mite  of 
humanity  was  in  the  “profession,”  I  sold 
her  three  bunches  for  twopence,  the  price 
of  one.  What  was  my  loss  was  her 
gain.  If  she  sold  them,  she  made  four- 
pence  on  the  bargain. 

I  returned  to  Piccadilly  Circus  with 
nine  bunches  of  violets.  “  I’ll  take  a 
bunch,”  said  a  young  woman,  handing  me 
a  penny.  “Twopence,  please,  lady,”  I 
answered  sadly,  but  firmly.  I  was 
becoming  a  thorough  business  woman 
and  was  determined  to  sell  my  goods  at 
a  profit  or  not  sell  them  at  all.  The 
young  woman  walked  away  without 
buying.  It  grew  darker  and  colder,  and 
I  still  had  nine  bunches  of  violets  to 
dispose  of.  My  bare  hands  were  getting 
purple  and  I  was  hungry,  having  had  no 
luncheon.  Piccadilly  Circus  began  to 
get  deserted,  so  I  decided  to  move  my 
stand  of  operations  westward.  Walking 
leisurely  towards  Oxford  Circus,  I  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  my  subdued  cry  of 
“  Violets,  violets,  twopence  a  bunch  !  ”  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  magic  in  the  words. 
No  buyers  came  at  my  call.  Halfway 
between  the  circuses  a  swagger-looking 
man  rushed  past  me,  threw  two  pennies 
into  my  basket,  refused  to  take  the 
flowers  I  held  out  to  him,  and  left  me 
bewildered,  wondering  whether  he  was  a 
lunatic,  a  philanthropist,  or  only  a  sinner 
trying  to  ease  his  conscience  by  doing  a 
good  deed  in  a  V/icked  world.  I  was 
sorry  he  did  not  tdke  his  due,  for  I  was 
as  anxious  to  dispose  of  my  flowers  as  to 
get  money.  I  wanted  to  go  home,  but  I 
had  a  certain  pride  which  forbade  my  re¬ 
turning  with  such  a  quantity  of  unsold 
goods  on  my  hands.  At  six  o’clock  I  was 
still  standing  at  a  corner  of  Oxford  Circus, 
when  I  suddenly  remembered  that  a 
literary  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  well- 


known  author,  who  was  a  recent  convert 
to  the  “newer  journalism,”  had  a  dinner 
party  on  that  evening  “  for  men  only,”  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  my  violets  would 
make  very  appropriate  favours  for  his 
guests.  My  tired  feet  bore  me  in  the 
direction  of  Regent’s  Park,  where,  after 
sundry  explanations  of  myself  and  my 
business,  I  induced  the  great  man  to  buy 
me  out.  He  very  generously  gave  me 
two  shillings  for  the  lot,  an  advance  of 
fourpence  on  the  price  asked.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  bread  I  cast  upon  the  waters, 
when  I  sold  the  little  flower-girl  three 
bunches  for  twopence,  brought  me 
immediate  results.  Returning  home,  I 
settled  up  my  day-book,  and  this  is  how 
the  page  stood 

Paid  Out. 

s.  d. 

2  dozen  violets  at  .  .  %d.  i  4 

1  dozen  violets  at  .  .  12^.  10 

2  clusters  lilies  at  .  .  lod.  18 

1  bundle  moss .  1 

4  1 

Took  In. 

24  sprays  lilies  at  ...  id.  20 

1  dozen  violets  at  ...  2 d.  20 

2  dozen  violets  at  .  .  .  id.  20 

Had  given  me .  5 


6  5 

Profit,  2 s.  4 d. 

When  my  accounts  were  settled,  I  was 
not  overwhelmed  with  the  amount  of  my 
earnings.  Two  shillings  and  fourpence  a 
day  was  not  a  large  wage,  to  be  sure  ! 
However,  I  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  was  my  first  day,  that  I  was 
new  to  the  business,  and  I  felt  that  if  I 
continued  to  work  at  the  trade  I  might 
reasonably  expect  to  sell  more  flowers 
and  make  greater  profits.  Perhaps  by 
selling  flowers  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
during  the  day  I  might  be  able  to  make 
three  shillings  a  day  after  I  got  fairly 
started.  But  that  was  as  high  as 
my  ambition  allowed  me  to  soar.  That 
would  only  be  eighteen  shillings  a  week. 
Yet  I  have  been  told  on  very  good 
authority  that  the  majority  of  the  London 
flower-girls  usually  take  in  more  than 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  that 
amount  of  money  during  the  week,  and  I 
am  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  the  thing  is 
done. 
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By  LEONARD  MEJIRICK. 


Tuesday. 

ABIN  or  intermediate?  It  is  the 
question  I  have  debated  since  I 
decided  to  return.  New  York  declines  to 
support  me  ;  nobody  in  London  is  await¬ 
ing  me.  Capital,  translated  into  English 
money,  twenty-five  pounds — cabin  or 
intermediate  ? 

The  brilliant  adventurer  of  fiction  who 
always  finds  it  wise  to  be  extravagant 
would  not  vacillate  an  instant  ;  I  know  it. 

I  know  how  that  successful  extravagance 
of  his  always  warms  my  heart  and  fas¬ 
cinates  me,  so  that  I  follow  his  impe¬ 
cunious  career  in  hansoms  with  far  more 
interest  than  the  struggles  of  the  hero 
whose  notion  of  economy  is  to  go  in  the 
omnibus.  I  know  how  I  have  admired 
him,  and  agreed  with  him,  and  rather 
pined  between  the  paragraphs  for  a  chance 
to  be  brilliant  and  adventurous  too  ;  but 
somehow,  now  the  opening  is  here,  I 
don’t  seem  made  for  the  part.  I  seem  to 
incline  to  the  hero’s  point  of  view  which 
is  narrow  and  commonplace.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  magnificent  :  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  no  source  of  income  when  I  land  ! 
Nothing  could  be  finer  !  I  see  the  adven¬ 
turer  in  the  situation  to  a  semi-colon. 
(A  reference  would  be  made  at  such  a 
crisis  to  his  “irreproachable  linen  ”  and 
“faultless  clothes.”)  He  argues  lazily 
that  the  true  economy  is  to  travel  first- 
class  on  account  of  the  people  to  be  met. 
He  meditates  that  aboard  ship  one  mixes 
with  distinctly  wealthier  persons  than 
one  knows  at  home,  and  adds  that  for 
the  creation  of  intimacy  a  week  at  sea  is 
equal  to  a  year  ashore.  Yes,  the  adven¬ 
turer  would  go  cabin,  and,  what  is  more, 
he  would  most  certainly  be  playing  a 
David-and-Jonathan-duologue  with  a 
desirable  passenger  by  the  time  of  sighting 
Queenstown.  On  the  whole  I  am  tempted 
to  back  his  choice.  He  is  mercenary  but 
acute,  and  I  shall  risk  it.  By  surface-car 
to  Bowling  Green,  and  then  to  book  a 
first-class  passage  by  the  Germanic! 


Wednesday . 

I  have  done  it  !  If  I  did  not  invariably 
feel  the  same  way  on  coming  aboard,  I 
should  say  there  isn’t  a  soul  on  the  ship 
with  whom  I  shall  ever  have  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  Aware  by  experience,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several 
individualities  will  emerge  from  the 
crowd — the  last  a  feminine  individuality 
that  I  shall  be  astonished  I  overlooked. 
Also  aware,  by  experience,  that  she  will 
be  the  very  last  person  I  shall  contrive  to 
know.  Not  that  it  matters  this  trip  ;  I 
am  here  on  business  !  She  will  attract 
me  by  a  suggestion  of  disdain,  an  air  of 
“  le  hig  lif”  and  prove  an  acquaintance 
perfectly  natural.  I  shall  esteem  her 
oblivious  to  men’s  existence,  and  she  will 
own  later  that  she  tried  to  guess  my  pro¬ 
fession,  or  wondered  if  I  meant  to  speak 
to  her.  Whereat  I  shall  be  flattered,  and 
at  the  same  time  disenchanted  a  shade. 

The  familiar  first  feature  of  a  voyage 
has  occurred.  Exchanged  a  few  words 
with  some  man  on  deck,  and  re-encoun¬ 
tered  him  in  the  smoking-room,  where 
we  resumed  the  chat.  Told  me  he  has 
been  to  New'  York  on  pleasure  ;  must  be 
mad  !  Insanity  mitigated  though,  as  he 
did  not  like  it.  Has  an  elderly  stock¬ 
broker  sort  of  cut  about  him,  but  do  not 
know  what  he  is,  as  we  u'ere  not  confi¬ 
dential.  Must  admit  that  if  he  had  been 
an  American,  instead  of  a  compatriot,  I 
should  be  in  full  possession  of  his  biog¬ 
raphy —  related  with  the  superficial  sim¬ 
plicity  which  makes  the  American  unit  as 
charming  as  the  nation  is  detestable. 
Other  compatriot  sits  opposite  me  at 
table.  Travelling  with  “Charles,  his 
friend,”  to  whom  he  recited  all  the  French 
of  the  bill  of  fare  in  patronising  tones  for 
the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Later  pronounced  “  plover  ”  phonetically) 
and  “Charles,  his  friend,”  corrected  him. 
Situation  strained  ! 

Rassenger-lists  crowned  the  serviettes, 
Snd,  faithful  to  my  model,  I  have  been 
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carefully  through  one.  There  is  a  lord 
among  us  !  The  model  would  have 
“scanned  it  keenly”  over  a  brandy-and- 
soda,  but  at  that  point  the  copy  fell  short. 
To  the  height  of  brandy-and-soda  I  cannot 
soar.  I  am  travelling  first-class,  and  I 
have  examined  the  passenger-list.  To 
carry  the  imitation  to  the  length  of  a 
wine  bill  is  asking  too  much  of  a  novice. 
May  of  course  look  mean  at  dinner 
without  the  conventional  claret,  but  if  I 
deny  myself  beer  (which  I  want)  and 
spend  the  money  on  Apollinaris  (which 
makes  me  ill)  perhaps  I  can  convey  the 
idea  of  abstinence  from  motives  of 
hygiene.  Am  going  around  on  the  track 
of  the  lord  ! 

Thursday. 

Not  found  him  !  He  might  get  me  a 
government  appointment,  and  I  can’t  dis¬ 
cover  which  he  is.  Don’t  like  to  inquire 
— the  “  love  of  Tommy,”  and  all  that !  I 
thought  I  had  identified  him  once,  but  it 
was  only  a  major.  It  is  exasperating  ; 
twenty-four  hours  gone  without  result. 
And  this  boat  makes  a  fast  passage ! 
Merely  rich  people  are  no  use  to  me,  but 
there  are  enough  dollars  on  board — in¬ 
cluding  the  reputed  contract  of  a  variety 
actress — -to  sink  the  ship.  She  (not  the 
ship,  the  actress)  has  already  established 
a  little  coterie  of  admirers  ;  they  form  a 
rather  noisy  semi-circle  which  the  other 
women  (and  the  men  who  don’t  belong  to 
it)  eye  with  envious  reprobation.  Funny 
the  curiosity  a  professional  excites  in  the 
philistine.  Spoke  to  her,  and  referred  to 
it.  She  said  :  “  Sakes,  they  stare  at  me 
as  if  I  was  a  ‘  freak.’  ”  Think  “  freak  ”  is 
good  ! 

Have  had  another  promenade  with  him 
of  the  stockbroker  aspect.  He  was  alone 
— he  always  is — and  seemed  encouraged 
when  I  told  him  it  was  a  nice  day.  Found 
him  “doing  the  mile”  with  melancholy 
determination,  and  bore  him  company. 

She  has  appeared  !  She  is  younger  than 
usual.  Saw  her  as  we  registered  two- 
thirds  of  our  “constitutional.”  She  wears 
a  tailor-made  jacket,  and  a  sailor-hat  with 
a  wisp  of  veil  attached,  deliciously  incon¬ 
gruous  and  feminine.  Her  eyes  met  mine 
absently,  as  if  she  did  not  know  I  was 
there.  If  anything  stimulates  me  to  get 
friendly  with  a  pretty  woman  it  is  being 
looked  at  as  if  she  didn’t  know  I  was 
there  !  I  think  the  eyes  are  gray.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  companion 
with  her,  and  gives  one  the  idea  of  being" 
unmarried.  Have  not  learnt  her  name 
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yet,  though  ;  she  was  reading  when  we 
passed  again,  and  the  back  of  her  chair 
was  hidden.  Mean  to  glance  at  the 
initials  on  it  when  she  goes  below.  Wish 
I  could  break  the  ice,  and  inaugurate  a 
series  of  talks  with  her,  but  it  is  a  wish 
and  not  an  intention  :  no  time  to  spare 
for  enjoyment !  The  bugle  is  tooting  for 
luncheon  ;  unless  she  is  ill  she  will 
move.  .  .  . 

She  was  just  rising  as  I  reached  her — 
they  are  gray  !  Left  the  book  in  her 
place—  Aurora  Leigh — and  a  glove  ;  size, 
five-and-a-fraction,  or  I’m  a  Yankee.  Her 
chair  is  marked  “N.B.”  (Superfluous 
injunction  !)  She  is  “  Miss  Nellie  Bret” 
— found  it  in  the  passenger  list.  If  I  did 

have  the  leisure  now -  But  it  is  out 

of  the  question  ! 

Friday . 

It  was  a  moment  of  weakness — or 
rather  an  hour — but  it  happened  !  I  was 
sitting  near  her,  divided  by  one ;  and 
presently  the  “  one  ”  got  up.  I  had  a 
view  of  her  from  time  to  time  across  the 
novel  I  had  borrowed  from  the  library,  in 
the  pages  of  which  the  Adventurer  figured 
again.  I  was  searching  for  something  to 
say  when  a  bold  old  beggar  stopped 
deliberately  in  front  of  her,  and,  presum¬ 
ing  on  his  age,  robbed  me  of  my  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  considered  it  exceedingly 
“  pushing  ”  of  him,  though  I  envied  him 
the  coup.  I  caught  fragments  of  a  tale 
about  himself,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  India— especially  himself ;  but  he 
failed  to  entertain  her,  I  was  delighted  to 
observe,  for  she  was  monosyllabic  and  in¬ 
audible.  He  lounged  away  after  ten 
minutes,  and  our  eyes  met.  I  fancied 
hers  had  a  half-amused  protest  in  them. 
As  well  as  I  could  manage  it,  my  own 
gaze  expressed  comprehension. 

“  You  were  so  unkind,”  I  said,  diffi¬ 
dently,  “that  I  am  frightened  to  risk 
boring  you  myself  !  ” 

That  was  the  way  it  began. 

She  laughed  ;  and  when  she  answered 
me  her  voice  had  that  timbre  of  the  un¬ 
expected  in  it  which  one  always  feels  on 
hearing  a  woman  one  has  admired  speak 
for  the  first  time. 

She  is  an  art  student  going  to  Europe 
to  study.  The  insolent  opulence  does 
not  claim  her,  I  imagine.  She  alluded  to 
the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Career,  and 
complained  that  it  was  so  long  before  a 
palette  produced  a  purse.  I  owned  to  her 
I  wrote — tried  to  write,  hoped  to  write  ; 
said  the  pen  was  no  mightier  than  the 
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brush.  What  a  bond  there  is  between 
artists,  particularly  when  one  of  the  pair 
is  a  girl  !  We  talked  without  restraint  for 
an  hour;  I  might  even  say  “without 
cessation."  She  mentioned  the  class  she 
is  joining  ;  she  called  it  the  “  institoo- 
tion.”  Nothing  is  perfect — the  peach  has 
a  stone,  and  the  nice  American  woman 
declines  the  vowel  “  u  ’’ — but  when  she  is 
nice  probably  la  belle  Americame  gets  as 
near  perfection  as  a  New  Yorker  chasing 
the  dollars  comes  to  perpetual  motion. 
And  that  is  about  “  as  near  as  makes  no 
difference.”  She  has  the  geniality  of  her 
husband  and  brothers,  with  the  refinement 
that  they  lack ;  the  charm  of  her  sex 
allied  to  the  spontaneity  of  her  nation. 
Miss  Bret  is  eminently  companionable, 
under  other  circumstances  she  would  re¬ 
present  the  interest  of  my  trip.  Even  as 
it  is,  there  may  surely  be  moments  ?  I 
can’t  monopolise  the  lord  from  breakfast¬ 
time  to  cheese-and-crackers  ;  there  is  no 

reason  why  in  intervals -  Yes,  I  am 

compromising,  I  feel  it !  Banish  the  senti¬ 
ment  !  The  remainder  of  the  day  shall 
be  devoted  to  relentless  investigation 
for  the  personage  who  is  to  slap  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  say,  “My  boy,  a  sine¬ 
cure,  five  hundred  a  year  !  Take  it,  and 
woo  Melpomene  in  peace  !  ” 

Saturday. 

Can  only  conclude  he  is  suffering  in  his 
state-room.  How  plebeian  !  In  the  mean¬ 
while  why  not  Miss  Bret  as  well  as 
another?  ■  Saving  the  “stockbroker”  I 
am  not  particularly  chummy  with  any¬ 
body  else,  and  I  distinctly  prefer  the  lady. 
Throgmorton  Street  is  getting  unneces¬ 
sarily  attached  to  me.  That  is  the  worst 
of  a  oassenger  who  doesn’t  thaw  to  the 
multitude  ;  when  he  does  take  a  liking,  he 
is  apt  to  be  importunate.  He  is  all  the 
time  hanging  On  to  me  when  I  want  to  drift 
Miss  Bret-ward. 

They  are  getting  up  a  concert  for  Mon¬ 
day  night ;  Miss  Bret  is  to  sing.  Been 
practising  her  accompaniments  with  her, 
and  then  strolled  with  her  on  deck,  and 
then  took  her  down  again  to  look  for  tea. 
Asked  the  steward  if  any  was  “going.” 
She  thought  it  funny  ;  seems  they  don’t 
say  that  in  America.  She  declared  it 
would  be  better  if  I  asked  if  any  was 
“coming.”  So  it  would,  but  it  never 
struck  me  before.  We  “refreshed”  at 
a  table  tete-a-tete ,  and  were  witty  about 
the  other  people  in  the  saloon.  She  had 
a  box  of  sweets,  and  offered  me  some, — 
called  them  M  candies  ”  of  course.  Am 


not  sure  the  American  language  hasn’t  a 
certain  piquancy.  “Candies?”  it  sounds 
pretty,  I  think.  Could  not  avoid  noticing 
how  nice  she  looked  with  a  caramel  in 
her  mouth, — the  provoking  movement  of 
the  lips,  don’t  you  know.  (By  Jove,  I 
have  just  written  it !  And  she  has  been 
chaffing  me  about  that  British  “  don’t 
you  know”  like  anything!)  Suppose 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  beautiful  in 
sucking  a  caramel,  but  some  women  are 
adorable  whatever  they  do. 

Very  bad  taste,  the  rowdyness  of  the 
actress-group.  We  went  to  “do  the 
mile  ”  before  dinner,  and  I  disliked  pass¬ 
ing  it  very  much.  That  kind  of  thing 
seems  to  me  disrespectful  to  the  other 
ladies  on  board.  I  suggested  to  Miss 
Bret  that  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat. 

I  had  helped  her  on  with  her  jacket, 
and  found  her  the  pin  belonging  to  the 
sailor-hat.  What  a  sense  of  intimacy 
there  is  in  helping  a  laughing  woman  to 
put  on  her  “  things  !  ”  What  a  curb  one 
has  to  keep  on  one’s  self  not  to  say  too 
much  ! 

Don’t  think  I  shall  turn  in  yet.  It’s  a 
heavenly  night  :  go  up  and  smoke,  and 
look  at  the  stars  ! 

Sunday. 

Great  Scott !  the  “  stockbroker  ”  is  the 
lord !  Was  there  ever  such  good  for¬ 
tune  !  Verily  hath  the  Adventurer  wis¬ 
dom,  and  I,  his  disciple,  am  in  luck.  I 
learnt  it  from  her  after  service  ;  she  had 
thought  I  knew,  and  alluded  to  the  fact 
quite  casually.  Astonishing  thing  that 
before  a  woman  has  been  aboard  twelve 
hours  she  knows  everything  about  every 
one — from  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
first  officer  to  the  history  of  an  improvi¬ 
dent  person  with  thirteen  children  in  the 
steerage. 

Have  not  had  any  conversation  with 
h;m  since  I  made  the  discovery,  because  I 
could  not  leave  Miss  Bret  abruptly,  but  I 
design  the  afternoon  for  him  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

Hope  I  am  not  beginning  to  take  too 
lively  an  interest  in  Miss  Bret.  Must 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  which 
I  am  aware  is  premonitory  of  a  cropper. 
Think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  as  well 
to  give  her  a  wider  berth  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  voyage.  To  think  is  to 
do  :  wider  berth  resolved  ! 

Conversation  with  the  lord  as  deter¬ 
mined  ;  we  sauntered  about  together  some 
time.  Not  the  entire  afternoon — indeed 
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it  was  only  for  twenty  minutes— but  after 
being  with  Miss  Bret  so  much  I  felt  it 
would  look  rude  to  neglect  her  utterly. 
It  is  obvious  one  must  use  tact  in  affairs 
like  this,  and  edge  away  by  degrees. 


IMITATION.” 

with  her  rather  longer  than  I  intended  ; 
we  had  tea  on  deck.  When  the  bugle 
sounded  for  dinner  I  cai  ried  her  rug 
down  to  the  door  of  her  state-room.  Our 
hands  touched  as  I  gave  it  to  her  ;  fancied 


A  migration  to  larboard  was  taking 
place  when  I  joined  her,  it  was  warmer 
that  side.  I  moved  her  chair  round  for 
her  and  placed  it  behind  a  boat  out  of 
the  way  of  the  promenaders.  Stayed 


hers  wasn’t  withdrawn  as  quickly  as^  it 
might  have  been.  Know  mine  wasn’t ! 
Am  convinced  my  resolution  was  well 
taken  ;  the  less  I  see  of  her  in  future 
the  better.  Will  have  just  one  turn  in  the 
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moonlight  with  her  this  evening,  and  to¬ 
morrow  limit  myself  to  a  few  passing 
words. 

Monday. 

Had  forgotten  to-day  was  fixed  for  the 
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scarcely  said  a  word  to  my  intended 
benefactor  except  “Good-morning.” 

Don’t  go  in  for  gushing  about  sunsets 
as  a  general  rule,  but  the  one  this  after¬ 
noon  was  really  glorious.  We  considered 
it  the  loveliest  we  had  seen  ;  we  had  been 


NELLIE  WAS  LEANING  AGAINST  THE  TAFKRAIL. 


concert,  it  has,  of  course,  been  impossible 
to  avoid  her.  We  had  to  have  a  last 
rehearsal,  and  there  were  several  things 
to  be  discussed.  Most  prejudicial  to  my 
chances,  all  this,  upon  my  soul  ! — have 


walking,  and  paused  to  look  at  it.  The 
sea  was  like  a  lake,  and  everything  was 
purple  and  orange  in  turn.  Couldn’t 
help  reminding  her  we  should  not  watch 
many  more  together,  and  she  said  “  no” 
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very  thoughtfully  ;  and  there  was  silence. 
Asked  if  she  would  be  sorry  when  we 
landed,  and  she  answered  “for  some 
things  she  thought  she  should.”  I  said 
women  often  fancied  they  regretted  it 
very  much  indeed  when  a  voyage  ended, 
but  twenty-four  hours  on  shore  was 
sufficient  to  blot  the  remembrance  out. 
She  said  she  had  no  doubt  that  was  so. 
The  silence  was  longer  this  time. 

She  found  she  was  growing  chilly  a 
moment  later,  and  decided  she  would  go 
below.  It  was  simply  balmy,  so  I  bowed 
a  dignified  assent,  and  refrained  from 
expostulating.  Suppose  it  was  silly  to 
have  said  that  about  women  forgetting, 
but  after  all  if  she  is  offended  it  simplifies 
my  position  with  regard  to  her.  Didn’t 
sit  beside  her  at  the  concert,  which  was 
as  slow  an  affair  as  ever  I  endured.  She 
thanked  me  rather  coldly  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  song,  and  I  said  “  It  was  a  privilege  !” 
with  formal  politeness.  Ghastly,  dull 
thing,  a  passage  anyhow  ;  wish  to  good¬ 
ness  it  was  over  ! 

Tuesday. 

Not  spoken  six  words  to  her  all  day  ! 
Not  spoken  to  any  one  ;  got  nothing  to 
say.  Smoked  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and 
am  going  to  turn  in. 

Wednesday. 

She  has  been  lodged  unapproachably 
between  two  old  dowagers  since  break¬ 
fast.  A  deliberate  plan  to  repulse  me  ! 
And  to  judge  by  her  expression  one  would 
imagine  it  was  her  daily  custom  to  sit 
there. 

Great  mind  to  stop  and  have  it  out 
with  her  in  front  of  all  the  row.  Did 
hesitate  when  I  lifted  my  cap,  but  she 
only  inclined  her  head  with  a  smile,  and 
went  on  with  her  book.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  old  crones  has  moved— go  up  and 
see  ! 

Not  moved  !  Both  in  a  state  of  fixity 
suggestive  of  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease. 


Miss  Nellie  Bret  reading  as  placidly  as 
ever.  Hope  she  didn’t  see  me  lounge 
round. 

Couldn’t  address  her  when  she  went  to 
luncheon,  I  meant  to — tried  to,  but  I 
bungled,  and  she  figuratively  walked  over 
me.  Afterwards  I  saw  her  ensconced  in 
that  detestable  place  again,  with  an  air 
of  being  settled  for  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  And  we  are  to  be  landed  early  to¬ 
morrow  !  This  is  simply  infernal. 

I  was  scribbling  at  one  of  the  double 
desks  in  the  writing-room,  and,  as  I  made 
a  blot,  I  looked  in  her  face  !  She  had 
been  writing  a  letter  on  the  other  side. 
We  lifted  our  heads  at  the  same  moment, 
and  our  eyes  met  through  the  scallop  in 
the  top  of  the  partition. 

It  was  my  chance  at  last,  and  I  threw 
it  away  !  Don’t  know  what  demon  pos¬ 
sessed  me.  I  said,  “I’m  afraid  I’m  dis¬ 
turbing  you,”  and  moved  to  another 
chair.  Think  I  must  have  been  crazed  ! 
She  will  never  forgive  me,  never  ;  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  we  shall  be  flying 
across  England  in  opposite  directions. 

The  coast  of  Cork  is  getting  clearer 
every  minute.  Everybody  on  deck, 
staring  and  chattering.  The  idiot  who 
fancies  his  French  accent  has  lent  her  his 
field-glasses,  and  she  is  flirting  with  him 
outrageously.  Will  she  ever  be  alone  ? — 

I  only  live  to  apologise  to  her  ! 

Couldn’t  see  my  dinner  for  watching 
her  across  the  saloon.  She  left  the  table 
early,  and  I  bolted  up  after  her  in  the 
middle  of  an  entree.  Cannoned  against 
the  lord  in  the  companionway  just  as  I 
was  reaching  her.  He  caught  me  by  the 
arm  and  began  to  talk.  It  was  madden¬ 
ing.  Nellie  was  leaning  over  the  taffrail ; 
the  air  had  freshened,  and  the  lace  thing 
round  her  neck  was  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  I  flung  his  hand  off,  and  left 
him  affronted — 

She  is  an  a?igel  of  tenderness  and  patienci  J 
Must  try  to  find  a  ring  in  pearls  or  pink  coni 
for  a  fiver. 
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HE  women  and  girls  en¬ 
gaged  in  London  as  do¬ 
mestic  servants  may  be 
said  to  number  in  round 
figures  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

How  shall  we  realise  their 
numerical  strength  ?  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty 
thousand  !  They  would 
pack  from  floor  to  roof 
about  fifty  such  buildings 
as  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle.  In  the  whole 
metropolis  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  from  fourteen  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  churches 
and  chapels  of  one  sort 
or  another.  The  Lon¬ 
don  servants  would  give 
to  each  of  them  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  nearly  two 
hundred  persons.  All  the 
soldiers  in  our  regular 
army  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  and  all 
the  policemen  in  London 
might — so  far  as  numbers 
areconcerned — find  wives 
among  the  London  do¬ 
mestics  and  then  there 
would  be  about  90,000 
poor  girls  left  unprovided 
with  husbands.  If  they 
were  to  take  hold  of  hands 
and  stand  a  yard  apart 
they  would  form  a-  circle 
over  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  round.  Put  them 
in  the  Green  Park  with  a 
square  yard  to  each  per¬ 
son,  and  they  would  just 


about  fill  it,  and  if  they  had  to  get  out  of  the 
park  through  a  single  turnstile  at  the  rate  of 
ten  in  a  minute  all  day  long  and  all  night 
too,  it  would  take  about  seventeen  days  to 
clear  the  space.  Reckon  their  board  and 
lodging  and  wages  at  only^'25  a  year  each, 
and  their  total  annual  earnings  will  come 
to  six  millions  and  a  quarter  of  money. 


SERVANT  GIRLS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


LONDON  SERVANTS:  HIGH  AND  LOW. 


Numerically,  the  domestic  servants  of 
London  are  in  fact  the  largest  body  of 
working  people  in  the  whole  metropolis, 
and  if  simultaneously  they  were  all  to 
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turn  out  for  a  month’s  holiday  we  should 
probably,  most  of  us,  soon  begin  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  were  among  the  most 
important.  Upon  their  characters  and 
efficiency  depends  the  comfort  of  our 
homes  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Sooner 
or  later  the  time  will  come  when  the 
proper  training  of  domestic  servants  will 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  gravest  public 
concern.  At  present  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  done  in  this  way.  There 
are  institutions  such  as  pauper  schools, 
orphanages,  refuges,  rescue  homes,  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  and  so  forth,  in  which 
girls  are  trained  for  service,  but  the  work 
of  all  of  them  put  together  hardly  exercises 
any  very  appreciable  effect  on  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  servants  required  for  London.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  very  admirable. 
Grosvenor  House,  for  instance,  the 
training  home  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
at  Chiswick,  with  its  holiday  and  con¬ 
valescent  home  at  Ferring,  on  the  sea 
coast  near  Littlehampton,  is  a  model 
training  school  for  servants — not  so  much 
for  its  premises  as  for  the  kindly,  sensible, 
and  wholesome  manner  in  which  young 


girls — often  of  the  very  roughest  and 
most  unpromising  material  —  are  con¬ 
verted  into  thoroughly  efficient  and 
trustworthy  domestic  servants. 

So  far  as  premises  are  concerned  there 
is  probably  nothing  in  England  com¬ 
parable  to  Dr.  Barnardo’s  training  colony 
at  Ilford.  It  is  a  beautiful  village  of 
fifty-seven  pretty  and  pleasant  cottages 
dotted  round  an  extensive  lawn  with  its 
flower  beds  and  fountain,  its  dovecotes,  its 
shrubberies  and  shady  trees.  A  handsome 
little  church  looks  down  the  village  from 
one  end  of  the  green,  and  there  are 
schools  and  kitchens  and  laundries  all 
specially  designed  and  built  for  the  social 
and  industrial  training  of  somewhere 
about  a  thousand  girls,  most  of  whom 
have  gone  there  as  mere  waifs  and  strays, 
and  who  there  become  for  the  most  part 
domestic  servants  for  whom  there  is 
always  the  keenest  competition  among 
middle-class  housekeepers. 

There  are  many  other  “  homes  ”  in  and 
about  London  doing  substantially  the 
same  work  ;  but  all  of  them  together  can 
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A  “thorough”  housemaid  of  ten  years  ago. 

exert  oply  a  comparatively  slight  influence 
on  the  general  character  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  girls,  and  though  they  are  all 
doing  their  best  to  get  in  recruits  for  the 
great  host  always  in  demand  by  the  public, 
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they  do  not  exert  much  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  muster  roll.  Domestic  ser¬ 
vants  are  not  advancing-  in  numbers  to 
any  material  extent,  though  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  large  is  increasing  continually. 
Their  importance  individually,  therefore, 
is  rapidly  advancing.  This  is  true  to  some 
extent  of  all  ranks. 

That  “there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the 
top  ”  is  not  apparently  quite  so  true  in 
this  occupation  as  it  is  in  many  others. 
For  situations  in  aristocratic  households 
competition  is  still  very  keen,  though  even 
here  the  fact  that  salaries  have  of  late 


years  gone 
up  very  mater¬ 
ially,  shows  that 
the  supply  is  not 
so  great  as  it  was 


relatively  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  First-class  houses 
are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  they  seem,  at  all  events, 
to  present  advantages  which  render 
them  attractive  to  all  servants  anywhere 
within  their  sphere.  To  get  into  them  is 
a  point  of  ambition,  and  to  keep  a  situa¬ 
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tion  when  once  obtained  is  a  matter  of 
far  greater  importance  than  is  the  case  in 
middle-class  households.  A  servant  given 
to  frequent  changes  very  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishes  her  chance  of  getting  an  engagement, 
such  changes  probably  being  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  incompetency  or  a  want 
of  subserviency. 

“  Any  girl  leaving  one  or  two  situations 
after  holding  them  for  only  a  short  time,” 
said  the  managing  secretary  of  the  Ladies’ 
League,  a  West  End  agency  for  the 
better  class  of  domestics,  “  invariably 
drops  into  the  class  of  jobbing  servants, 

and  cannot  re¬ 
gain  a  footing  of 
permanency.” 

“  Would  that 
be  quite  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  the  cause 
of  leaving  ?  ”  this 
lady  was  asked. 

“  Quite  irre¬ 
spective.  There 
may  be  half  -  a  - 
dozen  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  girl 
has  left  her  situa¬ 
tion,  and  there 
may  be  not  the 
slightest  blame 
attributable  to 
her ;  but  if  she 
holds  a  place,  say 
for  only  three 
months,  she  will 
have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting 
another  ;  and  if 
a  second  or  third 
time  she  has  to 
leave  after  only 
a  short  stay  in  a 
situation  she  can 
scarcely  hope  a- 
gain  to  take  reg¬ 
ular  service  in 
certain  circles.” 

“  That  is  really 
very  hard.” 

“It  is  very 
cruel  indeed.  Ser¬ 
vants  of  this  class 
are  often  reduced 
to  the  greatest 
distress  by  it.  I 
two  agfo  almost 


one  here  a  day  or 
in  a  state  of  starvation  in  consequence 
of  her  inability  to  find  a  situation  such 
as  she  had  been  used  to,  though  there 
was  nothing  whatever  against  her  ex- 
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cept  that  she  had  failed  to  remain  with 
her  last  mistress  more  than  a  month  or 
two.  Ladies  will  simply  refuse  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  taking  them  if  they  have  not 
a  character  for  two  or  three  years.” 

“But  surely  ladies  who  adhere  to  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  of  so .  unreasonable  a 
character  must  be  exceptional. 

“On  the  contrary  I  assure  you  that, 
within  a  certain  sphere,  it  is  quite  the  ex¬ 


ception  to  find  a  lady  who  does  not  adhere 
to  it  more  or  less.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  think  is  abominable.  Women  who,  of 
course,  are  well  aware  of  this,  will  often 
engage  a  girl  with  the  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  of  keeping  her  only  a  short  time.” 

“  Why  should  they  do  that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  they  want  a  servant,  it  may  be 
for  just  the  remainder  of  the  season  or 
just  until  they  can  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments.  They  might  get  in  a  jobbing  ser- 


porary  stop-gap,  but  they  would  not  be 
so  well  served,  and  it  would  cost  them  a 
trifle  more.  So  they  will  take  a  girl 
whose  character  for  long  service  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  her,  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  its  being  only  a  brief 
engagement.  I  had  a  young  woman 
come  in  here  in  the  greatest  distress  a 
week  or  two  ago.  She  was  a  very  nice  girl 

indeed,  and  had  a 
two  years’character, 
and  I  had  found  her 
what  I  thought  an 
excellent  situation 
as  a  lady’s-maid.  As 
soon  as  she  got  to 
her  new  place  the 
parlourmaid  said  to 
her,  ‘  You  know  you 
will  only  be  here  a 
month  or  two.  She 
is  going  to  Mentone, 
and  she  wants  you 
to  do  up  her  things,  ! 
that  is  all.’  And 
that  seems  to  have 
been  literally  the  1 
truth.  That  heart¬ 
less  woman  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  poor  girl 
merely  until  she  went 
out  of  town,  know¬ 
ing  perfectly  well 
that  a  short  service 
like  that  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  the  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  her  two  years’ 
character.  It  was 
abominable.” 

“  Many  fashion¬ 
able  mistresses,” 
continued  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ladies’ 
League,  ‘  ‘  are  shame¬ 
fully  selfish  and  in¬ 
considerate.  There 
are  some  of  them  so 
well  known  for  their 
bad  behaviour  to 
their  servants  that  the  old-established 
agencies  will  not  send  them  girls  at  all. 
They  have  to  find  registry  offices  where 
they  are  not  known.  The  consequence  is 
that  wherever  a  new  agency  is  opened, 
women  of  this  character  flock  to  it.  We 
had  a  most  dreadful  time  of  it  here  when 
we  first  began.  I  was  not  aware  of  them, 
and  in  my  innocence  I  sent  them  servants 
of  course,  and  we  got  into  frightful 
trouble.  Girls  came  back  here  all  tears 
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and  reproaches.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  stay,  they  said  ;  they  were 
obliged  to  leave,  and  now  they  had  lost 
their  character  for  long  service.  How 
could  we  have  sent  them  to  such  places  ? 
No  other  agency  would  have  done  it.” 

“You  have  your  black  list  of  mistresses 
now,  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  is  the  laughing  reply  ;  “  we 
know  them  better  now.” 

“  But  they,  of  course,  are  a  small 
minority.  There  are  plenty  of  good  and 
kind  mistresses  among  the  smart  people 
;  of  London  ?  ” 

“  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  upper 
class  mistresses  are  exceedingly  exacting 
and  capricious,  and  servants  have  a  great 
deal  to  put  up  with  from  them.  They  are 


treated  as  though  they  were  of  different 
clay  altogether.  I  often  say  I  would 
rather  have  to  do  with  the  servants  than 
the  mistresses.  The  kind  ones  are  often 
very  injudicious  in  their  kindness,  and 


their  servants  take  advantage  of  them 
and  impose  upon  them,  and  then,  like  the 
rest,  they  get  set  against  them.” 

“  Where  do  these  girls  come  from  ? 
What  have  they  been  ?  How  do  they 
get  into  the  service  of  large  establish¬ 
ments  ?  ” 

“A  great  many  of  them  come  from  the 
country  estates  of  the  people.  A  lady,  for 
instance,  has  just  brought  me  a  daughter 
of  the  carpenter  on  her  estate  and  wants 
me  to  find  a  very  nice  situation  for  her. 
She  will  recommend  the  girl.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  they  take  them  into  their  own 
houses,  and  when  they  cannot  do  that 
they  recommend  them  to  their  friends. 
The  daughters  of  gamekeepers  and  farm 
servants  and  village  shop-keepers  are 
put  into  good  service  in 
this  way.” 

Descending  a  little  in 
the  social  scale,  relations 
between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  will  be  found 
to  have  changed  very  con¬ 
siderably.  It  is,  curiously 
enough,  the  servants  of 
lower  rank  who  are  most 
independent,  and  who  find 
it  easiest  to  get  situations 
to  their  taste.  A  lady’s- 
maid  in  Belgravia  must  un¬ 
complainingly  submit  to 
snubbing  and  scolding 
which  the  lodging-house 
drudge  in  Newington  Butts 
would  resent  by  instantly 
giving  notice  to  leave.  A 
cook  at  £60  a  year  must 
be  content  to  take  a  holi¬ 
day  as  a  matter  of  special 
grace,  when  she  can  catch 
her  mistress  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  amiable  mood.  A 
maid  of  all  work  at  £16  a 
year  will  insist  on  having 
one  day  a  month  and  every 
other  Sunday  evening,  and 
if  the  lady  will  not  consent 
to  this  she  will  just  walk 
back  to  the  registry  office 
and  find  one  who  will. 

Of  all  classes  of  domes¬ 
tic  helps  the  hardest  to 
get,  and  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  to  keep,  is  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent  this  much-despised  maid  of 
all  work. 

“  We  don’t  undertake  to  supply  them,” 
said  the  manager  of  a  busy  registry 
office  recently.  “  They  are  not  to  be  had. 
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You  see,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
people  want  ‘  general  ’  servants.  A  ‘  gene¬ 
ral  ’  is  the  foundation,  the  starting-point 
with  all  housekeepers.  Whether  they 
keep  cooks  or  parlourmaids,  or  lady’s- 
maids,  or  not,  they  all  of  them  want  some- 
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body  to  do  the  general  housework.  Jf 
you  were  to  take  London  all  over  you 
would  find  that  nine  servants  out  of  ten 
are  required  for  general  house  work.” 

This  is  probably  the  fact,  and  it  is  more 
particularly  this  class  of  servants  that 
seems  to  be  decreasing  while  the  demand 
is  continually  on  the  increase,  though  all 
sorts  of  servants  ordinarily  employed  in 
lower  and  middle-class  houses  continually 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  get. 
Why  the  demand  continually  outstrips  the 
supply  is  a  matter  upon  which  opinions 
differ  somewhat.  I  have  before  me  the 
report  of  an  institution  already  referred 
to,  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Be¬ 
friending  Young  Servants,  for  the  year 
1891,  the  last  issued  at  the  moment  of 
writing.  This  is  a  most  invaluable  or¬ 
ganisation,  having  very  largely  to  do  with 
the  girls  sent  out  to  service  from  the 
various  metropolitan  workhouse  and 
union  schools.  They  also  find  situations 
tor  any  other  young  girls  who  may  come 
to  them,  and  endeavour  to  exercise  a 
friendly  supervision  of  them  in  their  situa¬ 
tions.  They  have,  as  I  have  before  said, 
an  admirable  Training  Home  at  Chiswick  ; 
they  have  another  for  girls  of  feeble  in¬ 
telligence  at  Hitchin  ;  they  have  a  Laun¬ 


dry  Training  Home  near  the  Edgware- 
road  ;  they  have  a  Home  for  Day  Ser¬ 
vants  at  Aubert-park,  and  they  have  a 
number  of  lodging-houses  in  various  parts 
of  London,  and  a  Branch  Home  at  East¬ 
bourne.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is 
a  central  office  in  Bucking- 
ham-street,  Strand,  and 
they  have  thirty-one  branch 
offices  in  various  parts  of 
London,  each  branch  act¬ 
ing  as  a  registry  office,  and 
as  a  centre  from  which,  by 
means  of  a  local  committee 
and  a  body  of  lady  visitors, 
they  are  managing  at  the 
present  time  to  keep  a 
benevolent  oversight  of 
between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  girls. 

From  all  these  centres 
of  activity  for  the  benefit 
of  young  servants  I  have 
now  the  reports  before 
me.  They  many  of  them 
testify  to  the  falling-off  in 
the  supply  of  girls  for  do¬ 
mestic  service,  and  when 
they  offer  any  explanation 
of  it,  they  generally  ascribe 
it  to  the  competition  of 
factories  and  shops.  “  After  six  months’ 
trial,”  writes  one  secretary  of  a  local 
branch,  in  deploring  the  failure  of  an 
attempted  new  development,  “it  was 
proved  that  the  girls  were  not  to  be 
coaxed  into  service,  the  various  factories 
in  the  neighbourhood  being  too  attrac¬ 
tive.”  “  Our  demand  for  young  servants 
has  far  exceeded  our  supply,”  says  the 
next  report,  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter  of  London.  “  There  seems  to  be 
an  almost  endless  number  of  openings  in 
comfortable  domestic  service  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  if  only  the  girls  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  prefer  that  to  factory  work 
during  the  day  and  ‘  liberty  ’  during  the 
evening.”  “  We  find  rather  fewer  local 
girls  applying  than  in  past  years,”  says 
another.  “There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
dislike  among  that  class  to  go  to  service. 
They  prefer  dressmaking,  shops,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  give  them  their  evenings 
free.” 

The  proprietress  of  a  long-established 
and  important  registry  office  for  servants 
in  the  west  end  of  London  thus  explains 
the  serious  but  indisputable  fact  that 
“while  the  demand  for  servants  is  much 
greater,  the  supply  is  infinitely  less. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  nearly  if  not 
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all  tradesmen’s  daughters  went  into  situa¬ 
tions,  but  since  the  Educational  Bill 
passed  scarcely  a  tradesman’s  daughter 
does  even  the  menial  work  in  her  own 
home.  The  consequence  is  they  now 
require  in  their  homes  what  they  formerly 
were  to  others.” 

No  doubt  this  somewhat  exaggerates 
the  facts,  but  it  unquestionably  points  to 
one  important  source  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  in  getting  domestic  servants. 
An  advance  in  prosperity  and  in  education 
has  considerably  changed  the  social  status 
of  a  large  section  of  the  community. 
Those  who  formerly  supplied  servants 
have,  as  this  lady  says,  not  only  given  up 
supplying  them,  but  not  infrequently 
require  servants  themselves.  That  the 
splendid  advance  in  popular  education  we 
have  made  of  late  years  has  much  to  do 
with  this  dearth  of  domestic  servants 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  If  educa¬ 
tion  had  left  a  whole  generation  of  girls 
entirely  unaffected,  if  it  had  not  influenced 
their  characters  or  altered  their  ideals 
or  extended  their 
outlook  and  in¬ 
creased  their  self- 
respect,  it  would 
have  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  total 
failure;  and 
though  these 
changes  may  be 
attended  by  some 
social  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  even 
some  real  disad¬ 
vantages,  it  does 
not,  of  course, 
prove  that  popu¬ 
lar  education  has 
been  a  mistake. 

We  must  frankly 
accept  these  in¬ 
conveniences  and 
disadvantages  as 
part  of  the  price 
we  have  to  pay 
for  social  pro¬ 
gress  and  set  our¬ 
selves  to  make  the 
necessary  adap¬ 
tations  and  ad¬ 
justments.  And 
not  only  has  the'  spread  of  popular 
education  disinclined  many  girls  for 
domestic  service,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
opened  up  another  career  for  them.  The 
London  School  Board  alone  has  at  the 
present  time  nearly  10,000  teachers  and 


pupil  teachers  in  its  service,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  them  are  females,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  whom  come  of  the  class 
that  formerly  supplied  our  servants.  And 
the  work  of  the  London  School  Board  is 
only  a  part  of  the  great  business  of  public 
elementary  education  in  London.  Other 
openings  have  also  presented  themselves 
to  young  women  during  the  past  few 
years.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
development  of  the  postal  service  of  the 
country,  and  much  of  this  has  been  thrown 
open  to  females.  Telephones  and  type¬ 
writing  and  nursing  and  clerkships  have 
all  absorbed  some  of  the  material  out  of 
which  our  domestics  used  to  be  moulded, 
while  the  ever-increasing  competition  in 
business  has  inexorably  demanded  the 
employment  of  young  women  and  girls 
instead  of  men,  because  they  come 
cheaper. 

But  whatever  the  causes  may  be,,  there 
is  the  indisputable  fact  that  female 
domestic  servants  are  year  by  year  be¬ 
coming  fewer,  or  at  least  are  remaining 


stationary  in  numbers,  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  continually  advancing,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  that  population  are 
seeking  their  services.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  census  but  one — the  census  ot  18S1, 
that  is — the  population  of  Greater  London 
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was,  in  round  numbers,  4,700,000.  The 
number  of  female  domestic  servants  was 
then  practically  just  about  what  it  is  now 
when  the  population  is  close  upon 
6,000,000.  So  that  in  1881  there  was  one 
servant  to  about  nineteen  people,  whereas 
now  there  is  only  one  to  about  four-and- 
twenty  people. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  outcry 
one  hears  on  all  hands  that  servants  are 
becoming  scarcer  is  fully  justified  by 
statistics  even  if  we  leave  out  of  consider¬ 
ation  what  is  no  doubt  the  important  fact 
already  referred  to,  that  a  considerable 
stratum  of  the  population  have  given  up 
supplying  servants  and  have  taken  to 
employing  them.  That  servants’  wages 
should  go  up  and  that  they  should  become 
more  and  more  independent  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  general  testimony 
is  that  the  market-value  of  the  man¬ 
servant  is  going  down  year  by  year  ;  but 
that  with  the  maid-servants  it  is  all  the 
other  way. 

“  I  think,”  said  the  registry  proprie¬ 
tress  already  quoted,  “  that  men-servants’ 
wages  are  lower,  and  this  may  be  caused 
by  the  higher  pay  given  to  the  parlour¬ 
maids  and  housemaids,  as  in  many  cases 
two  parlourmaids  are  kept  and  a  large 
number  of  housemaids  assist  in  waiting. 
Higher  wages  are  given  to  the  female 
servants  because  their  value  has  been 
proved  so  superior  to  men  in  the  house. 
Women  are,  in  fact,  so  much  more  use¬ 
ful.” 

Underthe  circumstances  it  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  that  female  servants’ 
wages  would  tend  upwards,  and  that  they 
have  done  so  there  is  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence.  I  am  indebted  for  precise  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point  to  Mrs.  Graham,  of 
12,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  whose 
registry  office  has  been  established,  I 
believe,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  in  London.  Mrs.  Graham  says  that 
wages  are  much  higher  than  when  her 
books  were  first  opened.  Fifteen  years 
since,  parlourmaids  were  content  with 
from  about  £15  to  _^i8  a  year,  and  £ 20 
to  £22  was  considered  high  for  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  well-trained  ser¬ 
vants.  They  ask  now  from  ^24  to  ^32. 
Good  cooks  were  then  to  be  had  at  wages 
varying  from  £ 2 5  to  ^40  ;  plain  cooks 
from  ^16  to  £ 20 ,  and  “  very  plain  cooks,” 
or  general  servants,  at  from  to  ^14, 
and  very  often  girls  who  were  really  good 
servants,  though  young,  could  be  engaged 
at^7»  or  from  that  to  £g.  The  best  class 


of  cooks  now  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
^30  t°  £6°  a  year*  while  those  who  are 
not  among  the  best  get  from  ^30  down  to 
£18,  according  to  their  qualifications. 
Even  young  “general”  servants,  if  they 
have  been  out  in  service  twelve  months  or 
so,  are  easily  able  to  get  from  £12  to  £14, 
and  may  very  readily  obtain  £8  to  £10 
without  any  experience  at  all.  Ladies’- 
maids,  nurses  and  housemaids  have  simi¬ 
larly  gone  up  in  value,  and  one  and  all 
they  have  become  more  independent,  less 
inclined  to  submit  to  what  they  do  not  like, 
more  exacting  in  their  demands  for  holi¬ 
days  and  “  evenings  out,”  more  critical 
and  censorious  in  their  attitude  towards 
their  employers. 

Some  of  the  letters  received  at  the 
central  office  of  the  Metropolitan  Society 
for  Befriending  Young  Servants  are 
amusingly  illustrative  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times  down  below  stairs. 
The  Society  publishes  Our  Paper  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  in  the  work  of  the 
Association.  “  I  do  like  Our  Paper ,”  writes 
one  of  the  girls  to  the  superintendent. 
“  Some  pieces  in  it  are  very  encouraging 
and  help  me  to  try  hard.  I  saw  in  one 
place  that  you  gave  out  the  prizes,  at 
Camberwell  I  think  it  was,  and  then  you 
gave  an  address  about  doing  our  work 
thoroughly  ;  but  how  about  the  mistresses 
grumbling  thoroughly  when  it  is  done 
well  ?  I  should  like  to  stand  on  a  platform 
and  address  mistresses.  I  would  do  that 
thoroughly,  I  know.” 

This  domestic  difficulty  is  beyond  all 
question  a  real  one,  and  at  present  it  is 
on  the  increase.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
There  is  only  one,  and  fortunately  that 
one  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mistresses. 
There  are  plenty  of  girls  about.  What 
the  ladies  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  make  domestic  service  attractive 
to  them.  I  am  well  awrare  this  is  a 
hard  saying,  and  many  mistresses 
will  of  course  hotly  resent  it.  Girls  are 
already  too  pert  and  uppish  and  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  too  fond  of  finery  and  gadding 
about ;  too  much  given  to  think  of 
holidays  and  pleasure-taking.  Are  mis¬ 
tresses  to  be  expected  to  make  further 
concessions  to  their  whims  and  fancies? 

Well,  of  course  if  ladies  find  that 
they  have  any  option  in  the  matter  they 
will  no  doubt  do  as  they  please.  In  large 
establishments,  what  Mr.  Punch  used  to 
dub  “  servantgalism  ”  is  still  practically 
unknown.  Mistresses  will  not  and  do  not 
make  concessions  of  any  kind  excepting 
only  in  the  matter  of  wages  They  will 
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give  a  little  more  money.  They  can 
rectify  this  by  employing  more  women 
and  fewer  men,  but  “  servantgalism  ” 
they  will  not  put  up  with.  They  will 
not  have  “fringes”  and  finery.  Their 
servants  have  to  dress  as  they  are  told. 
They  are  not  allowed  “  followers.”  They 
cannot  stipulate  for  regular  holidays. 
They  must  eat  and  drink  what  is  given 
to  them,  and  sleep  where  they  are  ordered 
— though  as  regards  food  and  accommo¬ 
dation  there  seems  to  be  little  ground 
for  complaint  in  respectable  households 
anywhere.  The  aristocracy  are  still  in  a 
position  to  do  as  they  please  in  all  these 
matters  simply  because  they  have  an 
ample  supply  of  servants  in  eager  com¬ 
petition  for  their  situations. 

If  middle-class  householders  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  similarly  autocratic  position, 
they  also  can  please  themselves.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  experience,  however, 
they  do  not  find  that  this  is  so,  and  I 
have  shown,  I  think,  solid  reason  why 
they  are  not  likely  to  find  it. 

“  Well,  what  can  be  done  ?  ”  I  asked  a 
very  shrewd  and  intelligent  agent  in 
Kensington,  who  had  been  recounting 


the  anxiety  and  difficulty  she  experienced 
in  satisfying  the  demands  of  ladies  whose 
establishment  did  not  include  more  than 
three  or  four  servants.  “  What  remedy 
can  you  suggest  ?  ” 

“  I  see  only  one,”  she  replied.  “  Ladies 
must  make  their  service  more  attractive, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  give 
more  liberty.  I  told  a  lady  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  if  they  wanted  servants  the  mis¬ 
tresses  would  have  to  put  themselves  a 
little  in  their  servants’  place  and  consider 
how  they  would  like  the  life.  Take  the 
life  of  a  cook  here  in  these  West-end 
houses,  always  penned  up  in  an  under¬ 
ground  kitchen,  nobody  allowed  to  come 
and  see  her,  never  permitted  a  regular 
holiday,  and  only  allowed  to  get  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  third  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  How  can  you  expect  girls  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  that  if  they  can  find  anything  else 
to  do  ?  It  is  no  wonder  they  dislike 
domestic  service,  and  they  will  continue 
to  dislike  it,  whatever  other  advantages 
it  may  present,  so  long  as  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  a  natural  and  reasonable  amount 
of  liberty.” 
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J.  Arnold ,  52,  East  Street%  Taunton. 

MR.  A.  P.  GRAVES, 

AUTHOR  OF  “FATHER  O’FLYNN.” 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SONG. 

By  M.  A.  BELLOC. 


AT  a  moment  when  “the  Irish  Ques¬ 
tion  ”  is  dividing  not  only  the 
Emerald  Isle  herself,  but  England  as  well, 
into  two  great  camps  of  hostile  feeling 
and  opinion,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  the  most  truthful  and  delightful  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  Irish  priest  ever  written  is  the 
work  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  himself  the  most  distinguished 
prelate  on  the  Irish  Bench.  Although 
they  have  doubtless  been  registered  in  the 
celestial  regions,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
state  the  number  of  blessings  which  have 
been  showered  on  the  author  of  “  Father 
O’Flynn  ”  by  great  Catholic  dignitaries, 
who,  headed  by  Archbishop  Walsh  him¬ 
self,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  delight  in  this  genial 
portraiture  of  one  of  their  body  ;  for  when 
any  great  gathering  of  Irish  clergy  takes 
place,  and  the  company  sit  down  to  enjoy 
a  little  music,  “Father  O’Flynn  ”  is 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Graves  derives  his  musical  talent 
from  both  his  parents.  For  few  are  aware 
of  his  knowledge  of  Irish  music  which 
has  confessedly  inspired  his  best  lyrics. 
His  mother,  nee  Miss  Selina  Cheyne, 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Scotch 
physician,  was  known  as  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Graves  in  a  land  where  beauty  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  She  played 
on  the  harp  and  piano  with  rare  charm  ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  was  pro¬ 
minent  as  a  musician  in  his  youth,  his 
“  Hermione,”  composed  to  words  by  Barry 
Cornwall,  having  been  popular,  at  any  rate 
in  England,  some  fifty  odd  years  ago. 
Dr.  Graves  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
.  the  University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society, 
and  was  one  of  the  “  Fellows  of  Trinity  ” 
referred  to  in  “  Father  O’Flynn.”  He 
was  also  an  active  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,  which  produced  the 
well-known  Petrie  collection,  from  which 
Dr.  Stanford  and  Mr.  Graves  have  drawn 
their  chief  inspirations. 


Mendelssohn  and  Jenny  Lind  were  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  at 
whose  home  in  Dublin,  and  later  in 
Limerick,  the  best  music  was  always  to 
be  heard.  The  Bishop  and  his  family 
passed  their  summers  at  Parknasilla,  their 
place  in  Kerry,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  gained  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Irish  peasant  life  which 
is  reflected  in  his  poems.  Many  of  his 
Songs  of  Killarney  were  composed  at 
Parknasilla. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  began  writing 
verses  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  in  his  father  and  uncle,  Dr.  Robert 
Perceval  Graves,  kindly  and  competent 
critics.  The  latter  may  well  be  called 
“  the  friend  of  the  poets,”  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  intimate  with  Words¬ 
worth,  he  was  for  many  years  the  most 
trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
This  good  uncle  used  to  criticise  young 
Alfred’s  poems  exhaustively,  and  these 
criticisms  the  boy  used  to  copy  out  in 
a  notebook.  Strangely  enough,  both 
Robert  Graves  and  the  father  of  the 
author  of  “Father  O’Flynn”  had  in  the 
past  been  consulted  as  critics  by  Words¬ 
worth  himself,  for  Wordsworth  had  a 
great  fancy  for  tinkering  at  his  work  and 
a  tendency  to  alter  it  for  the  worse  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  two  friends,  many 
passages  in  his  poems  would  not  have 
retained  their  original  freshness  of  flavour. 

One  day  when  Alfred  Perceval  Graves 
was  about  sixteen  he  noticed  that  his 
father,  after  having  good-naturedly  con¬ 
signed  all  its  predecessors  to  the  flames, 
had  preserved  one  of  his  poems  ;  he, 
however,  thought  no  more  about  it  till 
shortly  after  Dr.  Graves  brought  him  a 
Liverpool  paper  in  which  he  for  the  first 
time  saw  his  work  and  name  in  print. 

In  1872  the  young  poet’s  first  book, 
Songs  of  Killarney ,  was  published,  and 
to  the  Spectator  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  first  discovered  the  new  rising 
talent,  for  it  reviewed  most  favourably 
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this  volume  of  verse,  and,  as  was  but 
natural,  Mr.  Graves  immediately  began 
to  contribute  occasional  poems  to  the 
pages  of  his  kindly  critic.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  the  century  first  appeared  in 
the  modest  corner  generally  devoted  to 
poetry  by  our  grave  contemporary. 

“  Father  O’Flynn  ”  was  written  in  the 
year  1873  or  1874,  and  was  composed  while 
the  author  was  walking  one  morning  across 
the  three  parks  to  the  Home  Office,  where 
he  was  then  acting  as  Private  Secretary 
to  the  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Winterbotham.  “The  Top  of  Cork 
Road,”  a  lively  tune  to  which  he  had 
often  danced  a  jig  as  a  boy,  was  filling 
his  ear  and  mind  when  suddenly  the 
words  of  “Father  O’Flynn  ”  glided  into 
being.  When  he  arrived  at  his  office, 
being  fortunately  somewhat  early,  he  was 
able  to  write  the  words  down  at  once,  and 
as  they  were  then  written  so  they  have 
remained,  and  been  recited  and  sung  in 
countless  Irish  and  English-speaking 
homes  all  over  the  world. 


however,  you  had  better  scoop  a  piece  out 
of  the  loaf  and  put  your  egg  into  it  ;  that 
will  do  just  as  well  !  ”  He  was  a  great 
sportsman,  being  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  pack  of  beagles,  bred  from  the  famous 
pack  owned  by  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Graves’  most  vivid  recollections  is 
that  of  seeing  the  fine  old  man  upon  a 
knoll  scanning  an  exciting  run  through 
his  field  glass,  surrounded  by  the  young 
hounds  who  could  not  keep  up  with  their 
elders  in  the  race. 

On  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Graves  and 
his  family  were  staying  down  in  Kerry, 
some  of  the  village  lads  broke  into  his 
garden  and  stole  his  apples.  Father 
Walsh  was  distressed  at  this  want  of  hos¬ 
pitality  shown  to  such  a  distinguished 
visitor,  and  actually  preached  a  sermon 
pointing  out  that  there  was  a  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  who  had  come  among  them  to  have 
a  little  well-earned  rest.  ‘ ‘  And,  ye  rascals, 
ye  broke  into  his  garden,  and  stole  his 
apples  as  a  recompense  for  his  having 
chosen  Kerry  as  a  resting-place.”  Father 
Walsh  was  a  good  musician,  and  supplied 
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Many  Irish  priests  are  credited  with 
having  been  the  original  of  “Father 
O’Flynn,”  but  to  a  certain  Rev.  Michael 
Walsh,  parish  priest  of  Kilchrohane, 
Kerry,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
inspired  the  celebrated  ballad.  Father 
Walsh  and  the  then  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  were  very  intimate,  and  the  latter’s 
sons  passed  many  happy  hours  in  the 
company  of  the  old  priest.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  charitable  and  good,  so  much 
so  that  his  menage  was  of  the  scantiest, 
and  often  when  the  lads  came  running 
in  he  would  cry  out  “Boys,  here  are 
some  turkey’s  eggs,  but  no  egg  cups  ; 


Dr.  Petrie  with  some  of  his  best  Irish  airs. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Douay,  and  had 
much  Continental  culture,  keeping  well 
abreast  of  the  times  ;  thus  all  through  the 
great  American  war  the  parlour  of  his 
humble  presbytery  was  covered  with  maps 
on  which  he  marked  from  day  to  day  the 
various  advances  and  retreats  of  the  troops. 
When  the  Catholic  priest  was  dying  he 
sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  but  only 
to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Mr?  Graves,  although  he  admits  that 
his  father’s  old  friend  was  the  prototype 
of  Father  O’Flynn,  wished  in  his  verses 
to  give  a  picture  of  a  type  rather  than  of 
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a  man  ;  and  to  many  who  know  Dublin 
the  last  verse  of  the  ballad  somewhat 
suggests  the  witty  type  of  Irish  priest  of 
whom  Father  Healy  might  be  mentioned 
as  the  supreme  representative.  This 
famous  priest,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  wit  Ireland  possesses  at 
the  present  moment,  is  a  host  in  himself, 
and  innumerable  are  the  good  stories  that 
are  told  about  him.  But,  as  is  true  of 
most  famous  raconteurs ,  it  is  perhaps 
more  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  said 
than  the  actual  words  which  give  point  to 
his  jests.  The  story  goes  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  sitting  next  to  Professor 
Huxley  at  a  British  Association  dinner, 
when  the  latter  began  telling  him  a  long 
story  of  how  a  certain  Catholic  priest 
cross-examined  him  as  to  whether  there 
was  the  slightest  glimmer  of  religious 
intelligence  in  monkeys.  The  professor 
somewhat  heckled  Father  Healy  as  to 
what  position  the  Catholic  Church  would 
take  on  such  a  matter.  “Now,  why  do 
you  suppose  this  priest  asked  me  these 
questions  ?  ” 

“  Bedad,”  replied  his  companion  slyly, 
“  depend  upon  it  he  was  hoping  to  find  a 
cheap  curate  among  them.” 

On  another  occasion  Dean  Quirke  and 
a  number  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors 
were  dining  with  him,  and  began  asking 
him  why  he  was  not  a  more  active 
Nationalist.  “It  is  all  very  well  for 
you  young  men,”  replied  he  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  but  one  night  with 
my  double-barrelled  gun  in  a  damp  ditch 
would  be  the  death  of  me  !  ” 

A  long  time  passed  by  after  the  early 
morning  when  “Father  O’Flynn”  first 
sprung  into  being,  and  no  particular 
notice  was  taken  of  what  was  going  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  ever 
written.  Mr.  Graves,  however,  always 
counted  the  ballad  among  his  own 
favourite  efforts  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  quietly  adding  to  his  stock  of  lyrics, 
and  when  Dr.  Charles  Villiers  Stanford, 
having  been  requested  by  Messrs.  Boosey 
to  edit  a  collection  of  Irish  airs,  wrote  to 
him  asking  if  he  would  mind  contributing 
the  words  to  his  music,  he  was  able  to 
send  his  friend  twenty  songs,  including 
“  Father  O’Flynn,”  almost  by  return  of 
post.  But  Dr.  Stanford,  though  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  others,  considered  “  Father 
O’Flynn  ”  too  humorous  for  his  collection, 
and  it  was  only  after  some  persuasion  that 
he  finally  agreed  to  include  it.  Some¬ 
what  later  a  concert  was  given  at  which 
a  collection  of  these  songs  were  to  be 


sung,  in  order  to  give  the  book  a  send 
off.  As  the  singers  were  looking  over 
and  selecting  what  they  should  sing, 
Santley,  who  had  then  lately  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  put  his  hand  on 
“  Father  O’Flynn,”  and  exclaimed,  “  That 
is  my  song  !  ”  Even  on  this  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  it  was  sung  in  public  it 
made  a  great  success,  the  verses  being 
encored  three  times.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  song  has  been  closely 
identified  with  Mr.  Santley,  and  the 
famous  baritone  has  even  been  caricatured 
as  “  Father  O’Flynn.”  The  other  notable 
exponents  of  the  ballad  are  Signor  Foli 
and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  the  most  able 
modern  interpreter  of  Irish  music. 

Mr.  Graves  has  had,  as  author  of 
“  Father  O’Flynn,”  some  curious  and 
pleasant  experiences.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  literary  man  with  a  high  opinion 
of  himself  asserted  to  Mr.  Graves  that 
“‘Father  O’Flynn’  and  songs  of  that 
type  were  not  written  nowadays,”  and 
was  taken  somewhat  aback  to  find  he  was 
addressing  its  author.  Another  time  some 
one  wrote  to  him  from  New  York,  and 
implored  him  to  write  a  companion  poem 
to  “Father  O’Flynn”  on  Father  Me 
Fadden  !  The  only  ballad  which  Mr. 
Graves  has  ever  written  which  can  be 
said  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
famous  song  is  “  Dr.  Mack,”  in  which  is 
described  an  Irish  medical  man  of  the 
old  school,  a  song  which  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene  is  fast  making  as  well  known  as 
its  predecessor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  evenings 
ever  spent  by  the  author  of  “  Father 
O’Flynn  ”  was  passed  by  him  at  Kilkee 
in  company  with  Lord  Tennyson,  who  was 
evidently  interested  to  meet  a  fellow- 
craftsman  whose  work  he  had  once 
qualified  as  “  Irish  Doric.”  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son,  whose  interest  in  Celtic  folklore  was 
well  known,  mentioned  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  a  long  conversation  his  great 
admiration'  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  re¬ 
peating  in  his  slow,  impressive  accents 
Ossian’s  well-known  “Address  to  the  Sun.” 
The  Poet  Laureate  further  confided  to  Mr. 
Graves  that  he  wished  to  write  an  Irish 
poem,  and  asked  him  to  suggest  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  latter  replied  that  though  he 
could  think  of  nothing  at  that  moment, 
a  friend  of  his,  Dr.  Joyce,  was  bringing 
out  a  volume  entitled  Old  Celtic  Romances., 
which  should  prove  a  treasure-house  of 
romantic  themes. 

When  this  book  finally  appeared  Mr. 
Graves  wrote  and  informed  Mr.  Hallam 
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Tennyson  of  the  fact.  The  result  was 
Lord  Tennyson’s  “  Voyage  of  Maeldune,” 
which  is  founded  on  a  story  translated 
from  the  Celtic  for  the  first  time  by  Dr. 
Joyce.  It  is  significant  that  in  his  Irish 
poem,  “To-Morrow,”  the  Poet  Laureate 
dealt  with  a  serious  subject  in  a  style 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  attempted 
by  Mr.  Graves  himself  in  his  pastoral, 
“The  Girl  with  the  Cows”  (Songs  of 
Ki Hartley). 

Mr.  Graves’s  lyrics  have  been  as  a  rule 
directly  inspired  by  old  Irish  airs  and 
their  original  Celtic  or  Anglo-Irish  titles. 
This  was  specially  the  case  with  “The 
Little  Red  Lark,”  “  When  she  answered 
me  her  Voice  was  Low,”  “  Last  Night 
I  Dreamt  of  my  own  True  Love,”  and 
“  The  Rose  Tree  in  Full  Bearing.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most 
lovely  Irish  airs  written  to  by  Mr.  Graves 
have  anything  but  inspiring  titles  ;  as 
examples  may  be  mentioned,  “  An  Old 
Woman’s  Lament  on  the  Death  of  a 
Hen,”  and  “The  Yellow  Blanket”!  the 
originals  of  “  The  March  of  the  Maguire  ” 
and  “Chieftain  of  Tyrconnell.”  The 
author  of  “Father  O’Flynn”  has  before 
now  carried  a  favourite  tune  about  with 
him  for  years  before  he  has  succeeded  in 
interpreting  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Though  very  fastidious  as  to  final  finish, 
when  once  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  has  done  his  best  he  resists  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  rewrite  or  alter  his  songs. 

Quite  apart  from  his  work  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  leading  literary  and  educational 
journals,  Mr.  Graves  has  worked  late  and 
early  as  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Huddersfield,  and  Taunton,  be¬ 


fore  being  finally  appointed  to  the  South¬ 
wark  district.  He  was  one  of  the  half 
dozen  inspectors  selected  a  few  years  since 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Education,  and  lately,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  undertook  a 
great  deal  of  extra  work  as  member  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  County  Council.  Finally  he  has 
thrown  himself  with  sympathetic  ardour 
into  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  Irish 
literature,  and  is  now  acting  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of 
London.  He  is  on  the  very  point  of 
producing  a  collection  of  Irish  songs  and 
tunes  in  The  New  Irish  Library,  a  task  for 
which  the  success  of  his  recent  lecture  on 
“  Old  Irish  Song  ”  at  the  Royal  Institute 
would  seem  to  peculiarly  qualify  him. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  was 
Miss  Jane  Cooper,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Cooper  Cooper,  of  Cooper’s 
Hill,  County  Limerick.  She  was  an  excellent 
musician  and  an  admirable  interpreter  of 
Irish  music  both  on  the  harp  and  piano, 
and  was  thus  able  to  give  her  husband 
much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his 
first  volume  of  songs  for  music.  She 
died  in  1886  ;  and  six  years  later  he 
married  Fraulein  Amalie  von  Ranke,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Professor  Heinrich 
von  Ranke,  nephew  of  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Popes ,  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
who  married  the  poet’s  aunt,  Clarissa 
Graves.  To  his  second  wife,  who  is  a 
fine  musician  and  good  literary  critic,  Mr. 
Graves  is  indebted  for  much  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  his  last  volumes  of  Irish 
songs. 
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SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

No.  VIII.— THE  PURSUIT  OF  THE  TOPAZ. 


I  WAS  struggling  heroically  to  force 
my  arms  through  the  sleeves  of  a 
well-starched  shirt,  when  the  man 
knocked  upon  the  door  of  my  bedroom 
for  the  second  time.  I  had  heard  him 
faintly  five  minutes  before,  when  my  head 
was  as  far  in  a  basin  as  the  limitations  of 
Parisian  toilet-ware  would  allow  it  to  go  ; 
but  now  he  knocked  imperiously,  and 
when  I  opened  to  him  he  stood  hesitat¬ 
ingly  with  a  foolish  leer  upon  his  face, 
and  that  which  he  meant  for  discretion 
upon  his  lips. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  what  the  devil  do 
you  want  ?  can’t  you  see  I’m  dressing  ?  ” 
At  this  he  looked  with  obvious  pity  for 
me  towards  the  basin,  but  quickly  re¬ 
covered  himself. 

“  Dame,”  said  he  with  a  fine  Gascon 
accent,  “there  is  a  lady  waiting  for 
monsieur  in  the  salon." 

“  A  ladv  !  ”  cried  I  with  surprise  ;  “  who 
is  she  ?  ” 

“  I  am  but  three  days  in  Paris,”  replied 
he,  “and  she  is  a  stranger  to  me.  If 
monsieur  prefers  it,  I  will  ask  her  some 
questions.” 

“You  will  please  do  nothing  of  the 
sort  ;  did  she  give  her  name?  ” 

“  I  seem  to  remember  that  she  did,  but 
it  has  escaped  me.  I  shall  say  that  you 
are  engaged,  and  will  see  her  to-morrow  ; 
monsieur  leaves  Paris  at  nine  o’clock, 
hein  ?  ” 

He  said  this  with  another  vulgar  leer, 
but  I  turned  round  upon  him  fiercely  for  I 
had  begun  to  brush  what  is  left  of  my 
hair. 

“You  impudent  poltroon  !  ”  exclaimed  I, 
“leave  the  room  instantly,  and  tell  the 
lady  that  I  will  be  with  her  in  five 
minutes.” 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  “it  is  like  that  then? 
Very  good,  I  shall  safeguard  your  in¬ 
terests  ;  trust  in  me.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  light  the  candles  ?  ” 

He  said  this  with  a  fine  eye  to  the 
bill,  but  I  sent  him  away  after  some 
display  of  temper,  and  finished  my  dress- 
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ing  quickly  ;  wondering  all  the  time  who 
the  woman  was,  and  what  she  wanted  of 
me.  Although  I  have  lived  in  Paris  nigh 
as  much  as  in  London,  I  have  cultivated 
few  acquaintances  there  other  than  those 
arising  in  the.  path  of  business.  The 
domestic  side  of  Parisian  life  has  never 
appealed  to  me  ;  I  am  equally  callous  to 
the  vaunted  attractions  of  the  dismal 
halls  of  light  and  twaddle  with  which  the 
foreigner  usually  boasts  acquaintance.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  only  with  profound 
surprise,  but  also  with  a  piquant  curiosity, 
that  I  fell  to  speculating  upon  the  identity 
of  my  visitor,  and  the  mission  which 
brought  her  to  me. 

At  the  time  of  this  occurrence  I  had 
been  in  the  French  capital  for  one  week, 
being  carried  there  by  the  announcement 
of  the  sale  of  the  Countess  Boccalini’s 
jewels.  After  my  usual  custom,  I  had 
engaged  rooms  in  the  little  Hotel  de  Bard, 
which  is  almost  the  neighbour  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  ;  and  had  passed  the  week  in 
the  haggling  and  disputation  which  are 
the  salt  of  life  to  a  jeweller.  The  result 
was  the  purchase  of  a  superb  necklace  of 
brilliants,  which  subsequently  I  sold  here 
for  nine  thousand  pounds  ;  and  of  a 
quantity  of  smaller  stones,  and  of 
chrysoprase,  the  gem  which  is  now  be¬ 
coming  exceedingly  fashionable  in 
London.  But  on  the  night  of  which  I  am 
writing  my  trading  was  done  ;  and  a 
ridiculous  promise  to  go  to  the  Opera  Ball 
alone  kept  mein  Paris.  How  the  promise 
came  to  be  given  to  my  friend  Tussal  I 
cannot  remember  ;  but  he  had  assured  me 
that  the  ball  was  the  event  of  April, 
and  that  my  education  wou'd  remain 
imperfect  until  I  had  gazed  upon  the 
spectacle  of  calicots  and  flaneurs  rioting  in 
the  great  house  which  Gamier  designed 
and  Delaunay  painted.  And  so  pressing 
was  he,  and  so  largely  did  I  trade  with 
him,  that  I  yielded  at  last  to  his  solicita¬ 
tions,  and  agreed  to  accept  a  seat  in  his 
box. 

By  the  terms  of  his  invitation,  I  was  to 
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SHE  MADE  A 
PERFECT  LITTLE 
PICTURE. 


meet  him  at  the  Grand  Caf^  at  midn  ight, 
and  thence  was  to  proceed  to  the  Opera 
House  at  half-past  twelve.  I  had 
determined  to  dine  quietly  at  my  own 
hotel,  and  afterwards  to  spend  the  inter¬ 
vening-  hours  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte 
St.  Martin,  for  which  purpose  I  dressed 
at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  and  dress¬ 
ing-,  received  the 
stiffed-necked  Gas¬ 
con’s  message  that 
a  lady  wished  to 
see  me.  Yet  for 
what  purpose 
she  came,  or 
who  she 
might  be, 

I 


gesture  which  is  the  despair  of  a  man  of 
nerves.  As  I  first  saw  her,  she  wore  a 
captivating  apology  for  a  bonnet  which 
seemed  to  consist  of  a  spray  of  jet  and  a 
hairpin  ;  but  her  hands  were  gloved  as 
only  a  Frenchwoman’s  hands  are  ;  and  a 
long  cloak  of  steel-gray  cloth,  edged  with 
fur,  fell  about  her  shoulders,  yet  permitted 
one  to  see  an  exquisite  outline 
of  figure  beneath.  Indeed,  she 

made  a  per¬ 
fect  little  pic¬ 
ture,  and  her 
exceeding 
prettiness 
lost  no- 


had 


little 


I  turned  over  a 
hundred  theories 
in  my  mind  as  1 
descended  to  the 
reception  room  of  the  hotel,  and 
there  found  her,  sitting  by  the  uncovered 
table  with  a  railway-guide  before  her, 
but  obviously  agitated,  and  as  obviously 
pretty. 

When  looking  back  upon  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  mystery  of  which  this  childish  girl 
was  for  me  the  centre,  I  have  often  "re¬ 
membered  that  she  was  one  of  the  few 
Frenchwomen  I  have  met  who  had  a 
thoroughly  English  face.  Her  skin  was 
white  and  pink,  untouched  by  that  olive 
tint  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Paris  ;  her 
eyes  were  wondrously  blue  ;  she  had  rich 
brown  hair  shot  with  golden  tresses,  which 
gave  to  the  whole  a  magnificent  lustre  ; 
she  was  entirely  free  of  that  restless 


thing  for  the  rush  of  colour  to  her 
cheeky  when  I  spoke  to  her. 

“  I  am  Bernard  Sutton,”  said  I  ;  “if  it 
is  possible  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 

you,  the  privilege  is  mine - ” 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,”  said 
she,  speaking  with  an  accent  which  added 
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to  the  charm  of  her  English.  “  I  have 
heard  of  you  often  from  Madame  Carma- 
lovitch,  whose  husband  owned  the  famous 
opal  ;  you  were  very  kind  to  her - •” 

“  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  her,”  I 
replied  ;  “  are  you  a  relation  of  hers  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  I  am 

7  •  L  ,  .  . 

Mademoiselle  Edile  Bernier,  and  I  live 
with  my  mother  at  32,  Rue  Boissiere. 
You  will  laugh  to  hear  why  I  came  to 
you.  It  is  about  something  you  alone  can 
advise  me  upon,  and,  of  course,  you  will 
guess  it  at  once.” 

“  I  won’t  waste  your  time  by  being  am¬ 
biguous,”  said  I  ;  “  you  have  come  to  con¬ 
sult  me  about  some  jewels  ;  pray  let  me 
see  them.” 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  salon  at 
that  time,  the  few  people  in  the  hotel  being 
at  dinner.  The  girl  had,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  opening  a  bracelet-case, 
which  she  had  carried  under  her  cloak, 
and  showing  me  a  plain  band  of  gold 
which  served  as  a  mount  for  a  small  circle 
of  turquoise  and  an  exceedingly  large 
rose-pink  topaz,  which  possessed  all  the 
lustre  of  a  diamond.  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  gem  was  from  Brazil,  and  was  large 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  be  worth  a 
:  considerable  sum ;  but  I  have  never 
known  hunger  for  the  topaz  myself ;  and 
when  I  had  taken  one  look  at  the  bracelet 
I  handed  it  back  to  her. 

“  It’s  exceedingly  pretty,”  said  I,  “and 
your  stones  are  very  good.  There  is  a 
little  green  at  the  base  of  the  larger  tur¬ 
quoises,  but  you  will  hardly  match  the 
topaz  in  Paris.  Are  you  seeking  to  know 
the  value  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  would  never  ask  that,”  she  answered 
quickly  ;  “it  was  a  gift  from  my  fiance , 
Monsieur  Georges  Barre,  whom  you  may 
know  by  name.” 

I  vow  it  was  very  bewitching  to  watch 
the  rosy  blush  which  suffused  her  cheeks 
when  she  made  this  confession.  Yet  she 
spoke  with  the  ring  of  pride  in  her  voice, 
and  I  replied  to  her  encouragingly  while 
she  put  her  treasure  beneath  her  cloak  as 
though  she  feared  that  other  eyes  than 
hers  should  rest  even  upon  the  case 
of  it. 

“Monsieur  Barre  is  well  known  to  me  by 
name,”  said  I  ;  “his  bust  of  Victor  Hugo 
from  last  year’s  Salon  is  at  this  moment 
the  chief  ornament  of  my  library.  I  must 
now  congratulate  him  for  the  second 
time.” 

At  this  she  laughed,  but  the  ripples  died 
away  quickly  upon  her  face,  and  the  look 
of  haunting  fear  again  troubled  her  eyes. 
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I  observed  that  she  was  reticent  in  speak¬ 
ing  plainly  to  me,  and  did  my  best  to 
help  her  out  with  it. 

“  You  have  not  yet  put  to  me,”  said  1, 
“  the  precise  question  which  brought  you 
here.  It  concerns  the  bracelet,  of  course  ?  ” 

“Ye — yes,”  said  she,  “but  I  am  very 
much  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  me.  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  if,  in  your  judgment — 
that  is,  with  your  experience — there  is  any 
reason  why  I  should  not  wear  my  present 
at  the  Opera  Ball  to-night  ?  ” 

Herconfusion  when  thus  she  unburdened 
herself  was  overwhelming.  She  scarce 
dared  to  lift  her  eyes  to  mine  as  she  spoke, 
and  one  of  her  hands  played  restlessly  with 
the  railway  guide,  while  the  other  was 
closed  firmly  about  her  bracelet.  Nor  did 
I,  who  know  the  potency  of  woman’s 
superstition  in  the  matter  of  their  jewels, 
feel  the  touch  of  a  desire  to  draw  amuse¬ 
ment  from  her  dilemma. 

“Come,”  said  I,  with  all  the  gentleness 
of  voice  I  could  command,  “  you  have  been 
reading  something  silly.  The  topaz  is  the 
emblem  of  fidelity,  it  is  also  a  traditional 
cure  for  indigestion.  In  other  words,  the 
ancients  were  wise  enough  to  know  that 
love  and  good  cooking  are  not  so  far 
apart  after  all.  Wear  your  jewel  at  the 
opera  by  all  means,  and  regard  it  as  an 
antidote  to  the  confetti  you  will  consume.” 

She  heard  me  thus  far  with  a  restrained 
smile  upon  her  face  ;  and,  indeed,  she 
half  rose  as  though  to  end  the  interview  ; 
but  the  evidence  of  fear  was  still  about 
her  eyes,  and  there  was  the  note  of  un¬ 
satisfied  questioning  in  her  voice  when 
she  said, 

“  I  was  sure  you  would  tell  me  that — ■ 
but  I  am  keeping  you  from  your  dinner, 
and  have  already  troubled  you  too  much, 

I  fear.” 

My  answer  to  this  appeal  was  to  close 
the  door  of  the  salon,  which  had  been  open 
during  our  interview,  and  to  draw  a  chair 
close  to  hers. 

“Mademoiselle  Bernier,”  said  I,  “the 
most  important  part  of  the  intelligence  you 
meant  to  bring  to  me  remains  unspoken. 
Let  me  encourage  you  to  tell  me  every¬ 
thing  freely  ;  and  be  assured  that  without 
your  express  permission  nothing  you  may 
say  will  be  remembered  by  me.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  said 
quietly,  evidently  regaining  complete  con¬ 
fidence,  “  but  I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
A  week  ago,  Monsieur  Barr£  gave  me  this 
bracelet  with  the  stipulation  that  I  should 
wear  it  at  the  ball  to-night.  Two  days  ago 
I  received  this  letter,  which  I  hesitated  to 
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show  even  to  you  lest  it  should  be  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  man  I  love.” 

She  passed,  with  her  words,  a  dirty 
scrap  of  paper  to  me,  the  leaf  of  a  sheet 
of  the  commonest  lined  scribbling-  paper, 
and  I  read  upon  it,  written  in  very  bad 
French,  the  warning — 

“  Mademoiselle.  If  you  wear  the  topaz 
bracelet  at  the  Opera  Ball  to-night,  you 
carry  death  upon  your  arm.” 

Thrice  I  read  this  ;  and  as  I  repeated 
the  words  the  third  time  aloud,  I  saw, 
shaping  about  the  simplicity  of  the  girl, 
a  mystery  which  seemed  as  deep,  and  at 
first  sight  as  unfathomable,  as  any  I  had 
known.  As  for  the  momentary  victim  of 
it  she  sat  watching  me  while  I,  all 
amazed,  held  the  paper  still  in  my  hand, 
and  did  not  hide  my  surprise,  or,  indeed, 
attempt  to. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  I,  “  you  speak 
to  me  of  very  deep  matters,  I  fear.  But, 
of  course,  you  have  shown  this  letter  to 
your  relatives  ?  ” 

“  I  have  but  one  relative  in  the  world,” 
said  she,  “  my  mother,  who  is  a  paralytic. 

I  dare  not  mention  such  a  thing  to  her  ; 
she  would  die  of  fear.” 

“  And  you  yourself  have  no  suspicion, 
no  faint  idea  of  the  cause  of  such  a  letter 
as  that  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  guess  at 
it,” 

“  There  are  none  of  your  lady  friends 
who  would  hazard  a  joke  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  they  could  not  think  of  such 
a  joke  as  that  ;  and  the  few  friends  I  have 
love  me,  I  believe.” 

I  had  now  begun  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room,  being  in  a  very  whirl  of  theory 
and  conjecture.  And,  in  truth,  the  problem 
presented  so  many  possibilities  that  it 
might  well  have  troubled  a  man  whose 
whole  occupation  was  the  solution  of 
mysteries.  Not  that  I  lacked  any  clue, 
for  my  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
heartburnings,  the  jealousies,  and  the 
crimes  which  hover  over  the  possession 
of  precious  stones  at  once  compelled  me 
to  the  conclusion,  either  that  M.  Georges 
Barre  had  been  the  victim  of  a  previous 
affaire  du  cceur ,  or  that  his  fiancee  had  been 
won  only  over  trampled  hopes  and 
vain  rivalries.  In  either  case  (the  case  of 
the  woman  who  resented  the  man’s 
marriage,  or  the  man  who  resented  the 
woman  s)  was  there  ample  warranty  for 
such  a  letter  as  Mademoiselle  Bernier 
had  received.  Yet  was  I  too  slow  to  ven¬ 
ture  the  question  with  her,  and  did  so  at 
l#st  in  sheer  pity  for  her  childishness. 


“  Tell  me,”  said  I,  stopping  of  a  sudden 
before  her,  “  what  led  you  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Madame  Carmalovitch,”  said  she.  “  I 
went  to  her  first,  but  she  knew  you  were 
in  Paris,  and  would  not  rest  until  I  had 
consented  to  see  you.  She  would  have 
come  with  me,  but  is  latterly  almost 
always  unable  to  face  the  night  air.” 

“  You  have  no  one  else  you  would  care 
to  consult  in  such  a  case  ?  ” 

“No  one,”  said  she. 

“And  if  you  go  to  the  ball  to-night 

without  your  bracelet - ?  ” 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  when  she  answered, 

“  Georges  would  never  forgive  me.” 

“  Could  you  make  no  excuse  to  remain 
at  home  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  ask  me  to  do  that,”  she  i 
exclaimed  pitifully,  “  I  have  lived  for  the 
ball  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  !  ” 

It  was  a  woman’s  plea  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  I  saw  at  once  that  she  would 
go  to  the  dance  whatever  words  fell  from 
me  ;  and  I  turned  from  the  subject  to  one 
more  important. 

“  Since  you  are  determined  to  be  there 
to-night,”  said  I,  “perhaps  you  will  give 
me  Monsieur  Georges  Barre’s  address?” 

“Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  don’t  tell 
him  !  ”  she  cried  ;  “he  would  never  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  distrusted  his  present.” 

“My  dear  lady,  I  quite  understand 
that.  Really,  you  credit  me  with  being  a 
very  poor  diplomatist.  When  I  see  him, 

I  doubt  if  I  shall  even  mention  your  name 
to  him.” 

“  You  promise  me  that  ?  ” 

“  I  promise  you,  at  least,  that  he  shall 
never  know  of  your  coming  to  me.  But 
I  must  exact  another  promise  from  you — 
it  is,  that  you  will  not  wear  the  topaz 
until  you  have  my  permission.” 

“  But  Georges  expects  me  to  wear  it  at 
the  ball.” 

“  He  would  not  expect  you  to  risk  your 
life.  And  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  why  I  should  not  be  able  to  give 
you  permission,  or  to  refuse  it,  by  eleven 
o’clock.  You  do  not  go  to  the  opera 
until  midnight,  I  presume  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  Barre  has  promised  to  call  in 
the  Rue  Boissiere  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

He  has  an  appartement in  the  Hotel  Scribe. 

I  can  scarce  go  with  him  and  leave  his 
gift  at  home.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t;  but  I  would 
suggest  that,  unless  you  hear  from  me  by 
midnight,  you  carry  it  beneath  your  cloak 
as  you  do  now.  I  shall  meet  you  in  the 
Opera  House,  at  any  rate.  Meanwhile,  I 
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have  one  more  question  to  put  to  you, 
forgive  it  from  a  man  who  is  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  your  father.  Before  you 
became  the  fiancee  of  Monsieur  Barre  was 
there — well,  was  there  any  other  in  your 
thoughts  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  me  with  frankness 
shining  clearly  from  her  eyes,  when  she 
said — - 

“Never  for  a  moment;  I  was  in  a 
convent  until  last  year,  and  I  have  not 
spoken  to  six  men  since  I  left.” 

“  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  We  will 
both  dine  now  ;  but  first  let  me  look  at 
your  bracelet  once  more.” 

She  handed  me  the  case  again,  and  I, 
leaving  her  for  a  moment  to  fetch  my 
glass,  put  the  jewel  under  the  strong 
light  of  the  chandelier,  and  examined 
every  inch  of  it  within  and  without.  I 
discovered  then  that  which  had  escaped 
me  upon  first  acquaintance  with  it.  In  one 
of  the  crevices  of  the  clasp  there  was  a 
blood-stain,  unmistakable,  even  fresh  ; 
yet  so  concealed  by  the  embossment  of 
the  jewels  that  I  did  not  wonder  she  had 
remained  in  ignorance  of  it.  But  when  I 
gave  it  to  her  again  I  doubt  not  that  I 
was  very  serious,  and  this  she  observed, 
and  made  comment  upon. 

“  You  see  something  now  which  you  did 
not  see  ten  minutes  ago,”  she  cried  ;  “  you 
will  surely  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  I  see  a  very  pretty  pink  topaz,”  said 
I,  forcing  a  smile,  “and  a  young  lady 
who  is  missing  her  dinner.  Come,  have 
sortie  confidence  in  me,  and  put  all  these 
thoughts  out  of  your  mind  until  I  ask  you 
to  remember  them  again.” 

“I  will,”  said  she,  “and  can  never 
thank  you  enough  ;  you  do  not  know 
what  a  trouble  you  have  taken  from  my 
mind.” 

Here  was  the  end  of  our  interview,  for 
we  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  court¬ 
yard  as  we  spoke,  and  I  put  her  at  once 
into  the  neat  little  brougham  which  was 
waiting  for  her.  There  were  but  two 
other  men,  the  concierge,  and  a  short, 
exceedingly  dark  man  in  evening  dress, 
about  the  place  at  that  time  ;  and  as  the 
brougham  drove  away  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  latter  fellow  was  watching  me 
rather  closely,  upon  which  I  had  a  good 
look  at  him,  but  he  turned  away  sharply 
to  the  coffee-room  ;  while  I  went  to  my 
dinner  in  as  fine  a  state  of  bewilderment 
as  I  have  known.  Never  in  my  long 
years  of  work  had  I  come  across  such  a 
case,  or  one  to  which  a  clue,  save  on  the 
hypothesis  of  jealousy,  was  so  completely 
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wanting.  Yet  if  jealousy  were  the  motive 
of  the  warning,  how,  I  asked,  came  the 
blood-stain  upon  the  bracelet  ?  And  if 
the  gem  had  any  connection  with  a 
previous  affair  ofBarre’s,  why  did  he  give 
it  to  his  fiancee  ?  The  latter  supposition 
seemed,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  upset  the 
whole  suggestion  ;  nor  could  I  find 
another  ;  but  I  determined  to  call  upon 
the  sculptor  at  once,  and  to  use  every 
device  at  my  command  in  the  interests 
of  the  helpless  girl  who  had  called  upon 
me. 

It  was  now  near  to  ten  o’clock,  and 
having  dined  hastily,  I  passed  through 
the  courtyard  on  my  way  to  the  Hotel 
Scribe.  There,  I  saw  to  my  surprise  that 
the  ill-visaged  Italian — for  so  I  judged 
he  was — still  loitered  about  the  place,  but 
again  appeared  to  avoid  scrutiny.  This 
second  appearance  of  his  seemed  to  me — 

I  knew  not  why — as  the  shaping  of  a 
story  from  the  air  ;  but  I  had  no  courage 
then  to  speak  to  him,  and  I  walked  on 
down  the  boulevard,  perceiving  as  I 
went  that  flambeaus  already  lighted  the 
great  Opera-House,  and  that  the  canaille 
were  preparing  for  the  riot.  When  at  last 
I  came  to  the  hotel,  and  sent  up  my  card, 
the  answer  was  that  Monsieur  Barre  had 
just  left,  and  was  not  expected  to  return 
until  the  next  morning. 

How  completely  this  answer  undid  my 
purpose  I  could  never  set  down.  The 
man  was  my  only  possible  hope.  In  the 
haste  of  my  conclusions  I  had  never 
found  time  to  remember  that  I  might 
not  catch  him  ;  that  every  flaneur  was 
hither  and  thither  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp 
on  such  a  night.  In  vain  I  asked,  nay, 
implored,  for  information — they  could 
give  me  none  ;  and  when  further  importu¬ 
nity  was  plainly  a  farce,  I  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  go  to  the  Rue  Boissiere,  in  the 
ultimate  hope  that  Barry’s  destination 
was  there,  and  that  he  had  called  upon 
his  fiancee  before  the  hour  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  upon  this  I  was  determined, 
that  until  I  had  found  him  Mademoiselle 
Bernier  should  not  wear  the  bracelet, 
though  I  stood  at  her  side  from  that  hour 
to  midnight. 

My  first  attempt  culminating  unfruit- 
fully,  I  quitted  the  passage  of  the  hotel, 
being  still  bent  upon  the  journey  to  the 
Rue  Bgissiere,  and  was  again  upon  the 
pavement  before  the  cafe,  when  I  saw  the 
Italian  for  the  third  time.  He  stood  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  kerbstone,  undis- 
guisedly  waiting  for  me  ;  so  that  upon  a 
sudden  impulse,  which  had  wisdom  in  it, 
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I  walked  over  to  him  ;  and  this  time  he 
did  not  turn  away. 

“  Forgive  the  question,”  said  I  in  my 
miserable  French,  “  but  you  are  betraying 
an  interest  in  my  movements  which  is 
unusual — in  fact,  you  have  followed  me 
from  my  hotel,  I  think  ?” 

“  Exactly,”  he  replied,  having  even  less 
of  the  tongue  than  I  had,  though  1  make 
no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  vagaries  of 


obliged  to  you,  but  I  don’t  happen  to 
possess  such  a  thing.” 

'‘'■Mon  Dieu !  ”  said  he,  “then  she  did 
not  sell  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“  She  certainly  did  not !  ” 

“And  she  will  wear  it  at  the  ball 
to-night  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  !  ” 

“  Mother  of  God  !  she  is  a  dead  woman 
then.” 


I  BADE  HIM  COME  WITH  ME  TO  A  LITTLE  WINESHOP  IN  THE  RUE  LAFAYETTE. 


his  idiom.  “  I  followed  you  here  as  you 
say - ” 

“  For  what  purpose,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  To  warn  you  !  ” 

“  To  warn  me  !  ” 

“Certainly,  since  you  carry  in  your 
pocket  the  topaz  bracelet.” 

“  Oh,”  said  I,  taken  aback  at  his  false 
conclusion,  “  it  is  that,  is  it  ?  I  am  much 


It  is  often  possible  to  tell  from  the  chord 
of  voice  a  man  strikes  in  conversation 
whether  he  be  friend  or  enemy.  I  knew 
from  the  sympathetic  note  in  this  earnest 
exclamation  that  I  had  to  do  with 
one  who  wished  well  to  Mademoiselle 
Bernier ;  but  the  very  sorrow  of  the 
words  struck  me  chill  with  fear.  It  was 
plain  that  I  must  shape  a  bold  course  if  I 
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would  learn  the  whole  moment  of  the 
mystery  ;  and  observing  that  the  stranger 
was  a  man  of  much  shabbiness  and 
undoubted  poverty — if  that  might  be 
judged  by  his  dress — I  played  the  only 
possible  card  at  once. 

“Look  here,”  said  I,  “this  is  no  time 
for  words  like  this.  Come  into  the  cafe 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  fifty  pounds 
for  what  you  know.  It  shall  be  worth  a 
hundred  if  you  convince  me  that  you  have 
done  a  substantial  kindness  to  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Bernier.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch  before  he  made 
answer.  Then  he  said — 

“The  offer  is  a  fair  one,  but  I  do  not 
seek  your  money.  We  have  two  hours 
in  which  to  save  her ;  but  before  I  go 
with  you,  you  shall  swear  to  me  that 
anything  I  may  tell  you  will  never  be 
used  against  me  here  or  in  any  other 
country.” 

“  Of  course  ;  ”  said  I  ;  “  you  don’t  think 
I  am  a  policeman,  do  you  ?  I  have  no 
other  interest  but  that  of  the  lady.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  he  ;  and  he  followed  me 
into  the  cafe,  but  the  place  was  so  intol¬ 
erably  full  that  I  bade  him  come  with  me 
to  a  little  wine  shop  in  the  Rue  Lafayette, 
and  there  we  found  a  vacant  table,  and  I 
ordered  his  absinthe  and  a  glass  of  coffee 
for  myself.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
lighted  his  cigarette  before  he  began  to 
talk  of  the  matter  we  had  come  upon. 

“  First,”  said  he,  “  tell  me,  did 
Mademoiselle  speak  of  a  letter  she  had 
received  ?  ” 

“She  not  only  spoke  of  it,  but  she 
gave  it  to  me  to  read,”  I  replied. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  wrote  it.” 

“  1  gathered  that  from  your  words,” 
said  I  next,  “and  of  course  you  wrote  it 
for  very  good  reasons  ?  ” 

“You  shall  hear  them,”  said  he,  sipping 
freely  of  his  drink.  “That  bracelet  was 
last  worn  at  the  Mi-Careme  Ball  in  Mar¬ 
seilles  by  a  girl  named  Berthe  Duval. 
She  was  carried  from  the  ball-room, 
stabbed  horribly,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  She  died  in  my  arms  ;  for  in 
one  week  she  was  to  have  been  my 
wife.” 

“  And  the  assassin  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Was  hunted  for  by  the  police  in  vain,” 
he  continued.  “  I  myself  offered  every 
shilling  that  I  had  to  find  him,  but  despite 
the  activity  of  us  all,  he  was  never  so  much 
as  named.  Let  us  go  back  another  year 
— it  is  painful  enough  for  me  because  such 
a  retrogression  recalls  to  me  the  one  passion 
of  my  life — a  passion  beside  which  the 


affair  at  Marseilles  is  not  to  be  spoken  of. 
God  knows  that  the  memory  of  the 
woman  I  refer  to  is  at  this  moment  eating 
out  my  heart.  She  was  an  Italian  girl, 
sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  ;  and  I 
think — why  should  I  not — that  the  world 
has  never  held  a  more  beautiful  creature. 
Well,  she  wore  the  bracelet  now  about 
twenty-six  months  ago  at  the  Mardi  Gras 
Ball  in  Savona,  and  she  fell  dead  before 
my  very  eyes  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
entered  the  ball-room.  She  had  drunk  of 
poisoned  coffee — and  no  man  but  one  knew 
by  whose  hand  the  death  had  come  to 
her.” 

“You  say  no  man  but  one;  that  one 
was - ” 

“  Myself!  ” 

“Then  you  knew  who  killed  the  other 
victim  at  Marseilles  ?  ” 

“  I  knew,  as  you  say  ;  but  to  know  and 
to  arrest  are  different  things.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  man’s 
whereabouts  now  ?  ” 

“Every  idea;  he  was  in  Paris  three 
days  ago — he  was  in  Paris  to-day.  I 
should  judge  it  more  than  likely  that  he 
will  be  at  the  Opera  Ball  to-night.” 

Before  he  could  say  more,  I  rose  from 
my  chair  and  summoned  the  head  waiter 
of  the  place  to  me.  Then  I  wrote  an 
urgent  message  upon  a  leaf  of  my  note¬ 
book,  and  despatched  it  by  a  cab  to  32, 
Rue  Boissiere.  The  message  implored 
Mademoiselle  Bernier,  as  she  valued  her 
life,  to  leave  the  bracelet  at  home  for  this 
night  at  any  rate. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “we  can  talk  still  at 
our  leisure.  You  have  taken  me  back  to 
Savona  fourteen  months  ago — let  us  have 
the  chapter  in  your  life  which  precedes 
that  one  ?  ” 

He  finished  off  his  absinthe,  and  called 
for  another  glass  before  he  would  answer 
me.  At  last  he  said  — 

“You  ask  me  to  speak  of  things  which 
I  would  well  forget.  I  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  you,  however,  to  trust 
my  safety  in  your  hands.  The  story  is 
not  a  long  one.  Two  years  ago  I  was 
a  struggling  painter  in  Savona,  giving 
half  my  .life  to  a  study  of  the  pictures 
in  the  cathedral — you  may  know  the 
work  of  Antonio  Semini  there  ;  and  the 
other  half  to  the  worship  of  Pauline 
di  Chigi,  the  daughter  of  a  silversmith 
who  lives  over  against  the  Hotel  Royal. 
Needless  to  tell  you  of  my  poverty,  or  of 
my  belief  in  myself.  I  lived  then  in  the 
day-dreams  which  come  at  the  seed-time 
of  art  ;  they  were  broken  only  by  the 
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waywardness  of  the  girl,  by  her  womanly 
fickleness,  by  the  riches  of  the  men  who 
sought  her.  It  would  weary  you  to  hear 
of  my  long  nights  of  agony  following  the 
momentary  success  of  this  man  or 
that  who  wooed  her,  of  my  curses  upon 
my  own  poverty,  of  my  bitterness,  and 
sometimes  even  of  my  hopelessness. 
There  is  something  of  this  sort  in  the 
life  of  every  poor  man,  but  the  romance 
will  scarce  bear  the  light  of  others’  eyes  ; 
it  has  a  place  in  my  story  only  in  so  far 
as  it  prompted  me  to  steal  the  topaz,  if 
stealing  is  the  word  for  the  act  which 
gave  me  its  possession. 

“But  arrivons !  In  the  end  of  the 
January  of  last  year,  I,  struggling  to 
embrace  a  career  in  which  I  have  failed 
because  I  have  genius  and  no  talent,  ob¬ 
tained  a  commission  from  the  Dominican 
monks  to  go  to  the  Valley  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardo,  and  to  take  up  my  residence  there 
while  I  re-touched  some  of  the  more 
modern  and  more  faded  pictures  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Nostra  Signora  di  Miseri- 
cordia.  The  shrine  and  village  lie  in 
the  mountains  five  miles  above  Savona. 
The  former  is  now  regaining  its  splendour, 
though  grievously  pillaged  by  the  French 
and  by  later  vandals.  The  work  would 
have  been  recreation  to  me  had  it  not 
been  for  Pauline,  whom  I  left  to  the  per¬ 
secution  of  a  fat  and  soulless  trader,  and 
to  the  solicitations  of  her  father  that  she 
would  marry  him.  The  new  lover  loaded 
her  with  presents,  and  with  the  follies  of 
speech  which  a  middle-aged  man  who  is 
amorous  can  be  guilty  of.  I  could  give 
her  nothing  but  the  promise  of  a  future, 
and  that  being  without  market  value 
did  not  convince  her.  While  she  would 
make  pretence  of  affection  for  me  when 
we  were  alone,  she  did  nothing  to  re¬ 
pulse  the  other.  Thus  I  left  Savona 
with  her  kisses  on  my  lips — and  rage  of 
her  wantonness  in  my  heart  ;  and  for 
three  weeks  I  laboured  patiently  in  the 
mountain  village,  and  my  art  lifted  me 
even  beyond  the  spell  of  the  girl. 

“  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
that  my  thoughts  were  ardently  recalled 
to  her  by  a  circumstance  which  cannot 
fail  to  appear  remarkable  to  you.  I  was 
walking  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the 
Sunday  in  the  path  which  leads  one  high 
amongst  the  mountains,  here  rising  green 
and  purple,  and  afar  with  snowcaps  above 
this  lovely  spot  ;  and,  chancing  to  turn 
aside  from  the  road  and  to  plunge  into  a 
shrubbery,  I  sat  at  last  upon  a  log  of  a 
tree  perched  at  the  side  of  as  wild  a  glen 
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as  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  Below  me  were 
rocks  of  marble — black,  yellow,  red — all 
colours  ;  aloe  trees  flourished  abundantly, 
springing  from  every  cranny  of  the  dell  ; 
and  though  the  reign  of  winter  was  not 
done,  flowers  blossomed  everywhere,  and 
multitudinous  shrubs  were  rich  in  green 
and  buds.  Here  I  sat  for  an  hour  buried 
in  my  musings,  and  when  at  last  I  left  it 
was  by  an  overgrown  path  across  the 
dingle.  I  found  then  that  the  opposite 
side  of  the  place  was  vastly  steeper  than 
the  one  by  which  I  had  - descended ;  in 
fact,  I  mounted  it  with  difficulty,  and  when 
near  to  the  summit  I  clung  to  the  striplings 
and  the  branches  for  sheer  foothold.  This 
action  brought*  all  my  trouble,  for  of 
a  sudden,  just  as  I  had  come  to  the  top,  a 
shrub  to  which  I  was  holding  gave  at  the 
roots,  and  giving,  sent  me  rolling  to  the 
bottom  again  with  a  great  quantity  of 
soft  earth  all  about  me  and  my  bones 
aching  indescribably. 

“  For  some  minutes  I  sat,  being  dizzy 
and  shaken,  on  the  soft  grass.  When  I 
could  look  around  me  I  saw  a  strange 
thing.  In  a  mound  of  the  mould  which 
had  fallen  there  was  a  crucifix  of  gold. 
Thickly  covered  with  the  clammy  earth  as 
it  was,  dulled  and  tarnished  with  long 
burial,  the  value  of  the  thing  was  unmis¬ 
takable.  Rubies  were  set  in  the  hands 
for  blood,  there  was  a  crown  of  diamonds 
for  thorns  ;  the  whole  was  ornamented 
with  a  sprinkling  of  jewels  whose  fire  was 
brilliant  even  through  the  pasty  clay  which 
clung  upon  the  cross.  I  need  scarce  tell 
you  that  all  the  curiosity  which  is  a  part 
of  me  was  whetted  at  this  unexpected 
sight  ;  and  believing  that  I  had  come  upon 
a  very  mine  of  treasure,  I  shook  the  mould 
off  me  and  went  quickly  by  the  easier 
path  to  the  hill-top  and  the  place  of  the 
landslip. 

“Twilight  was  now  rushing  through 
the  mountains,  and  a  steely  light,  soon  to 
turn  to  darkness,  fell  upon  the  ravine, 
yet  I  was  able  still  to  see  clearly  enough 
for  my  purpose — and  for  my  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  the  slip  of  the  earth 
from  the  hill-side  disclosed  a  cavernous 
hole  which  had  been  dug,  no  doubt,  many 
years  ago  ;  but  of  the  kind  of  treasure 
whose  image  had  leaped  into  my  mind  I 
saw  little.  The  few  bright  things  that  lay 
about  in  the  part  of  the  trough  which  re¬ 
mained  were  entirely  such  vessels  as  serve 
priests  in  the  Mass.  There  was  a  pyx  in 
silver,  a  paten  in  gold,  and  two  smaller 
ones  ;  a  monstrance  with  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  finediamondsa«d  the  topaz  in  it ;  and 
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a  gold  chalice  much  indented.  I  judged  at 
once  that  these  things  had  been  buried  either 
when  the  French  plunderers  came  to  Italy, 
or  after  the  trouble  of  ’70.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
Dominicans  whose  house  was  hard  by,  and 
either  that  their  present  hiding-place  was 
unknown,  or  that  they  had  been  left  in  con¬ 
cealment  for  some  reason  of  diplomacy. 
In  any  case,  the  value  of  the  stones  in  the 
monstrance  was  unquestionable  ;  but  I 
am  an  Italian,  as  you  see,  and  I  believed 
then,  as  now,  in  nothing  but  omens.  For 
a  long  while  no  thought  of  touching  these 
things,  scarce  even  of  handling  them — so 
strong  in  human  flesh  is  the  grain  of  early 
superstition — came  to  me.  I  sat  there 
gazing  at  them  and  watching  the  light  of 
the  topaz  sparkling  even  above  the 
radiance  of  the  smaller  diamonds — sat,  in 
fact,  until  it  was  quite  dark  and  the 
miasma  rose  from  the  valley.  Then,  in 
one  of  those  flashes  of  thought  which 
often  mean  much  to  a  man,  I  had  it  in  my 
mind  that  both  the  diamonds  and  the 
topaz  above  them  would  sit  well  upon  the 
arms  of  Pauline  ;  I  even  saw  her  in  my 
fancy  coquetting  to  me  for  the  present.  I 
began  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  other  thoughts, 
to  call  them  echoes  of  childish  schooling, 
to  handle  the  chalice  and  the  ring  of 
jewels,  and  to  tell  myself  that  there  would 
be  no  bigger  fool  in  Europe  if  I  did  not 
take  them.  Need  I  tell  you  that  the 
reasoning  convinced  me  ;  and  quickly,  as 
the  cold  of  the  mist  grew  more  intense,  I 
took  the  baubles  in  my  hand,  still  lacking 
the  courage  to  secure  the  chalice  and  the 
crucifix,  and  rose  to  leave  the  place. 

“Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  you 
are  beginning  to  see  the  point  of  my  story. 
The  strangest  part  of  it  yet  remains.  I 
have  told  you  that  dark  had  fallen  upon  the 
ravine  as  I  rose  up  to  quit  it ;  and  that 
mists  rose  thick  from  the  valley  with  the 
early  night.  You  will  therefore  easily  un¬ 
derstand  my  discomfiture  when,  reflected 
upon  the  white  curtain  of  fog,  I  saw  the 
dancing  light  of  a  lantern.  In  the  next 
moment  a  man,  young  but  ragged,  with  a 
full-bearded  face  and  the  cape  of  a  priest 
about  his  shoulders,  stood  swinging  his 
lantern  before  me,  and  looking  down  at 
the  tomb  of  the  jewels  by  our  feet.  I  know 
not  why,  but  there  was  something  of  such 
power  and  command  writ  upon  the  monk’s 
face  that  I  have  never  called  him  by  any 
other  name  than  ‘  the  Christ.’  With 
what  feelings  he  inspired  me  I  cannot  tell 
you.  Terror,  human  terror,  is  no  word  for 
my  experience  ;  my  whole  being  seemed 


stricken  with  an  apprehension  which 
tortured  me  and  made  my  brain  burn. 
God  !  the  memory  shakes  me  even  now, 
and  I  have  seen  him  thrice  since,  and  the 
fear  is  greater  every  time  I  look  upon  his 
face. 

“  Thus  I  stood  facing  the  man  when  he 
opened  his  lips  to  curse  me.  I  believe 
now,  and  shall  always  believe,  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  madman,  whose  brain  has 
failed  from  long  fasting.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  his  words  ring  yet  in  my  ears.  If 
you  search  the  world  through,  read  the 
curse  upon  Barbarossa,  and  all  the  volumes 
of  anathema,  you  will  never  find  such  a 
blasting  accusation  as  the  man  spoke 
when  he  saw  the  monstrance  in  my  hand. 
So  dreadful  was  it  that  I  reeled  before 
him  ;  and,  losing  all  command,  I  struck 
him  down  with  my  stick  and  fled  the 
place.  The  next  day  I  quitted  the  valley 
of  San  Bernardo  ;  and  in  a  week  Pauline 
was  wearing  the  topaz  set  by  her  father 
as  a  bracelet  ;  and  the  diamonds  sparkled 
upon  her  fingers.  She  covered  me  with 
kisses  for  the  gift ;  and  in  her  embraces  I 
forgot  the  madman  of  the  hills,  and  my 
melancholy  passed. 

“The  rest  of  my  story  you  know. 
Pauline  wore  the  topaz  at  the  Mardi  Gras 
Ball,  and  died  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
entered  the  room.  A  year  after,  having 
fled  from  Italy,  I  became  engaged  pour 
passer  le  temps  to  Berthe  Duval  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  A  man  has  many  love  affairs  but 
only  one  passion.  I  was  not  in  love  with 
her,  but  she  was  rich  ;  and  troubled  her¬ 
self  to  get  a  smattering  of  art-talk,  which 
amused  me.  One  day,  she  found  the  topaz 
in  my  studio,  and  begged  it  of  me.  She  died 
as  you  have  heard  ;  and  I,  poor  as  always, 
and  now  pursued  by  the  damning  curse, 
came  to  Paris,  selling  the  topaz  on  my  way 
here  to  M.  Georges  Barr6.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  that  which  I  did  ;  I  have 
lamented  it  the  most  since  I  saw  the  ex¬ 
quisite  creature  who  is  to  be  his  wife. 
And  when  three  days  ago  I  discovered  the 
madman,  who  had  cursed  me  at  San 
Bernardo,  in  the  very  Rue  Boissiere  where 
Mademoiselle  Bernier  lives,  I  determined 
to  save  her.  though  the  deed  cost  me  a 

confession  and  my  liberty.” 

****** 

He  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  had  drunk 
off  the  remainder  of  his  absinthe  while  his 
amazing  story,  which  I  could  in  no  way 
believe,  went  whirling  through  my  brain, 
and  yet  gave  to  me  no  shape  of  reality. 
At  the  first,  I  was  led  to  think  that  he  was 
the  madman,  and  I  cracked,  for  sitting 
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there  and  hearing  the  extraordinary  narra¬ 
tion  he  had  contrived ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  which  forbade 
any  long  continuance  of  the  assumption  ; 
and  while  I  had  no  leisure  to  bring  critical 
scrutiny  upon  his  tale,  it  yet  impressed  me 
to  immediate  action. 

“Come,”  said  I,  “  presuming  that  your 
picture  is  not  highly  coloured,  ft  is  quite 
time  we  were  at  the  opera  ;  it  is  striking 
half-past  twelve  now.  You  know  what 
women  are.  Mademoiselle  Bernier  may 
wear  the  bracelet  in  the  face  of  everything  I 
have  said  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
you  that  it  is  not  wise  for  her  to  do  so.” 

“  God  forbid  that  she  should,”  said  he, 
and  with  that  we  went  out  together. 

The  weather  at  that  time  was  cold  and 
cheerless  ;  a  bleak  wind  swept  round  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  the  lights 
which  illumined  the  peristyle  of  the  great 
building  swayed  and  flickered  with  lapping 
tongues  of  red  and  yellow.  But  once 
inside,  the  glow  of  light  and  colour  passed 
description.  Here,  whirling,  shouting, 
dancing,  leaping,  the  maskers  rioted, 
almost  drowning  with  their  clamour  the 
blare  of  the  band  ;  the  superb  entrance 
hall  was  ablaze  with  the  flash  of  tawdry 
jewels  and  shining  raiment  ;  kings  and 
queens,  knights  and  courtiers,  calicots 
and  clowns,  swarmed  up  the  massive 
staircase,  struggling,  screaming,  pushing, 
regardless  of  everything  but  the  madness 
of  the  scene  within.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  reached  Tussal’s 
box,  and  therefrom  looking  down  upon 
the  wild  carnival,  seeing  at  the  first  but  a 
medley  of  form  and  colour,  a  reckless 
horde  of  dancers,  grisettes,  shepherdesses, 
over  whose  heads  confetti  was  hurled,  or 
the  spirales  which  the  youths  love. 
What  with  the  dust  and  the  scream  of 
voices,  and  the  chatter  of  the  thousand 
tongues,  and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
fiddlers,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
locate  anything  or  any  one  ;  but  the 
Italian,  readier  than  I,  pointed  out  to  me 
at  last  the  one  we  sought ;  and  I  observed 
her  sitting  in  a  box  quite  close  to  us, 
where  she  seemed  to  talk  with  all  a  girl’s 
esprit  to  the  young  sculptor  at  her  side. 
A  fairer  spectacle  never  was  than  that  of 
this  childish  creature  quaintly  dressed  in 
a  simple  gown  of  white  and  black,  with  a 
necklace  of  pearls  about  her  throat,  and 
a  bouquet  of  roses  in  her  hand  ;  but  the 
very  sight  of  her  turned  me  sick  with  fear, 
for  she  wore  upon  her  arm  the  cursed 
topaz,  and  you  could  see  the  light  of  it 
half  over  the  house. 
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The  Italian  and  I  perceived  the  thing 
at  the  one  time ;  indeed,  we  rose  from 
our  seats  together. 

“  For  the  love  of  Heaven  go  to  her, 
said  he,  “tell  the  whole  story  to  both  of 
them  ;  she  may  not  have  ten  minutes  to 
live.” 

He  had  need  to  say  no  more,  for  I  was 
in  the  foyer  as  he  spoke  ;  but  scarce  had 
I  opened  the  door  of  Barre’s  box — which 
was  upon  the  ground  floor,  almost  at  the 
level  of  the  dancers — when  an  appalling 
scream  rose  up  even  above  the  clamour 
of  the  throng.  For  one  moment,  as  I 
stood  quaking  with  my  fears,  and  sore 
tempted  to  draw  back,  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  haze  of  white  smoke,  a  vision  of  lurid 
faces  and  black  forms,  and  sharper  than 
them  all,  the  figure  of  Barr6  himself 
bending  over  the  body  of  the  insensible 
girl.  Then  amidst  the  bubbling  of  voices, 
and  the  sobbing  of  women,  and  the  cry  of 
the  man,  which  was  the  most  bitter  cry 
imaginable,  I  heard  the  words,  “  Stop  the 
student  in  the  black  cloak — he  has  shot 
Mademoiselle  !  ” 

But  the  girl  lay  dead,  with  a  bullet 

through  her  heart. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

The  tragedy  at  the  Opera  House  was  talk 
for  many  days  in  Paris,  but  the  assassin 
was  never  taken,  or  indeed  heard  of.  The 
police  inclined  to  the  theory  that  some 
masquerader  had  discharged  a  pistol  by 
accident  in  the  heat  of  the  riot  ;  and  to 
this  theory  most  people  inclined.  But 
there  was  a  large  sympathy  for  M. 
Georges  Barre,  who  lay  near  to  death  for 
many  weeks  after  the  shock,  and  who 
quitted  the  capital  subsequently  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  London.  I  told  him 
the  story  the  Italian  had  narrated  to  me 
so  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  hear 
it  ;  but,  like  the  police  of  Paris  who  had 
it  also,  I  could  see  that  he  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  He  sold  me  the  topaz 
bracelet,  however,  and  I  have  it  to  this 
day,  for  I  want  the  courage  to  sell  it. 

Of  the  Italian  I  never  heard  again.  I 
saw  him  last  immediately  after  the  drama 
of  the  ball,  when  he  lurched  away  from 
me,  wringing  his  hands  pitifully,  begging 
me  to  tell  his  story  to  the  police,  and 
crying  that  a  curse  was  upon  him  But 
I  take  it,  in  conjunction  with  his  con¬ 
fession,  as  a  little  curious  that  a  madman, 
described  as  an  ecclesiastic  of  Savona, 
should  have  thrown  himself  before  a  train 
in  the  Gare  du  Nord  two  days  after  the 
death  of  Mademoiselle  Bernier. 
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dington  brought  me  and  my  bag  to 
the  Millbay  Station,  Plymouth.  A  for¬ 
gotten  wag  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Plymouth 
Calendar  once  provided  the  following 
memoria  technica  for  the  weather  of  that 
town  : 

“  The  South  wind  always  brings  wet  weather ; 

The  North  wind,  wet  and  cold  together ; 

The  West  wind  always  brings  us  rain  ; 

The  East  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

If  the  sun  in  red  should  set, 

The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet  ; 

If  the  sun  should  set  in  gray, 

The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day.” 

The  author  was  perhaps  near  of  kin  to 
the  famous  west-country  drinker  who  got 
up  a  petition  in  favour  of  Local  Option  and 
sent  it  to  Parliament,  to  “try  sarcasm 
with  ’em.”  He  was  justified,  however, 
on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  north  wind, 
usually  dry  enough  at  this  season,  had 
brought  sheets  of  rain  and  was  massing 
heavy  reserves  of  cloud  behind.  But  the 
sight  of  Tobias  on  the  Millbay  platform, 
with  the  gaslight  shining  on  his  oilskins, 
and  his  oilskins  shedding  rivulets  upon  the 
planking,  was  worth  all  the  discomfort  of 
the  weather. 

“  Storm-jibs,”  was  all  his  salutation, 
and  with  that  he  shouldered  my  bag  and 
led  the  way. 

Half-past  four  in  the  morning  is  a  for¬ 
bidding  hour,  and  we  made  a  sorry  pro¬ 
cession  of  it  in  the  sodden  dawn  from  the 


By  “Q-,” 

of  “Dead  Man’s  Rock,”  & c. 

station  to  the  Barbican.  After  six  months 
of  London  I  felt  that  my  holiday  deserved 
a  handsomer  opening.  In  the  days  of  the 
French  wars  a  sailor  would  step  ashore  at 
Dock  (Devonport),  engage  all  the  hack¬ 
ney  coaches  in  waiting  there,  mount  on 
the  deck  (the  roof)  of  one  and  sail  magni¬ 
ficently  up  to  Plymouth  with  the  rest  of 
his  squadron  following  in  a  long  stern 
chase.  If  any  one  asked  for  a  lift,  Jack 
would  say  he  might  go  below,  but  not 
on  deck.  Passengers  would  then  get 
inside  some  of  the  rear  craft,  and  be  taken 
to  Plymouth.  And  to  me  Plymouth  has 
been  a  town  of  processions  since,  as  a 
child,  I  used  to  be  taken  to  it  every  year 
to  see  the  pantomimes  provided  by  the 
late  Mr.  Newcombeat  the  Theatre  Royal. 
Never  (it  seems  to  me  still)  were  splen¬ 
dours  equal  to  Mr.  Newcombe’s,  and 
the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
were  filled  with  the  goings  to  and 
fro  of  scarlet  warriors  and  brazen  in¬ 
struments  of  music — “common  objects” 
of  a  garrison  town  ;  but  they  kept  a 
small  country  child  in  a  stupor  of  dazzle- 
ment  and  delight.  From  these  memories, 
perhaps,  it  comes  that  our  naval  history, 
when  I  read  it,  is  full  of  banners  and 
bands  and  paradings  in  Plymouth  streets. 
To  these  the  story  recurs  constantly,  as  a 
song  to  its  chorus.  Turn  back,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  year  1799.  On  the  16th 
and  17th  of  that  October  four  of  our 
frigates,  cruising  somewhere  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  had  the  luck  to  pick  up  two 
Spaniards,  the  Thetis  and  Santa  Brigida , 
containing  between  them  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  besides  valuable 
cargoes  of  merchandise.  James,  indeed, 
assert^  that  out  of  the  prize-money  the 
four  English  captains  picked  up  something 
like  ^50,000  each,  while  even  the  sea¬ 
men  and  marines  were  passingly  enriched 
with  ^’182  45-.  9 \d.  a  head  ;  but  this  is 
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the  enemy  of  Old  England,  soon  to  he  in 
the  pockets  of  her  jolly  tars  and  marines.” 
Sailors  were  popular  in  Plymouth  then  as 
now  ;  and  more  highly  privileged.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Collier,  in  a  little  paper  on  “  Some 
Sixty  Years’  Reminiscences  of  Plymouth  ” 
read  by  him  before  the  Devonshire 
Association,  tells  how  one  of  his  aunts 
met  a  sailor  in  the  street,  who  said  he 
had  sworn  to  kiss  her  (a  Quaker  lady)  and 
must  do  it.  She  said,  “  Thee  must  be 
quick  about  it,  then  ”  ;  and  he  kissed  her. 

There  were  no  cabs  in  waiting  outside 
the  Millbay  Station  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  so  our  progress  was  consider¬ 
ably  meaner  than  either  of  those  men¬ 
tioned.  .  Tobias- said,  “Cabs?  Flies?  I 
never  had  no  truck  with  flies  myself. 
The  drivers  be  a  saucy  lot.  Run  away 
with  a  man’s  money,  and  sometimes  wi’ 
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incredible.  On  the  21st  and  22nd  the 
prizes  arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  on  the 
29th  a  mighty  procession  escorted  the 
Spanish  gold  through  Stonehouse  and 
Plymouth  to  the  dungeons  of  the  citadel. 
First  came  a  trumpeter  of  the  Surrey 
regiment  of  dragoons,  sounding  a  charge  ; 
then  followed  artillerymen  and  dragoons, 
the  latter  riding  two  and  two  with  sabres 
drawn  ;  then  a  fife-and-drum  band,  play¬ 
ing  “Rule  Britannia”  and  “God  Save 
the  King”;  then  sixty-three  artillery 


wagfgons — think  of  it — all  laden  with 
1;  dollars  ;  nine  divisions  of  seven  waggons 
each.  On  the  first  waggon  stood  a  sea¬ 
man,  carrying  the  British  over  the  Spanish 
jack,  and  two  officers  of  marines,  armed  ; 
on  the  centre  waggon  a  seaman  carrying 
!•  the  British  over  the  Spanish  ensign,  mid¬ 
shipmen  armed  with  cutlasses  ;  on  the 
•  hindmost  waggon  a  seaman  flying  the 
British  over  the  Spanish  pendant. 
Followed  mariners  and  seamen,  two  and 
two  ;  another  band,  playing  “  Britons, 
strike  home  !  ”  an  artillery  officer,  two 
officers  of  marines,  and  more  Surrey 
dragoons.  Two  trumpeters  sounding  a 
charge  closed  the  procession,  which  was 
flanked  right  and  left  by  armed  seamen 
and  midshipmen,  and  accompanied  by  the 
cheers  of  Plymothians  “  who  testified  their 
satisfaction  by  repeated  huzzas  at  seeing 
so  much  treasure,  once  the  property  of 


the  man  himself.  Plymouth  flies  are 
worse  than  any.  Nick  Hambly,  a  pushing 
young  fellow  down  to  Looe — father  was  a 
vetinary  surgeon — came  up  to  Plymouth 
and  opened  a  druggist’s  shop  at  the  top  of 
Union  Street  here.  Two  days  after,  a  fly 
broke  loose  up  in  Lockyer  Street,  came 
down  full  tilt  past  where  Derry’s  clock 
stands  now  and  bang  into  Nick’s  coloured 
bottles.  ‘I’ve  heard,’  says  Nick,  ‘that 
too  many  flies  make  the  apothecary’s 
ointment  to  stink  ;  but  one’s  a-done  for 
my  trade,’  he  says.  His  poor  father 
supplied  the  capital  too.”  Tobias  had 
fallen  alongside  to  deliver  this  anecdote, 
but  now  took  the  lead  again,  and  held  it 
until  we  came  to  the  Barbican  steps, 
where  his  brother  Cornelius  was  waiting  in 
his  dinghy  to  take  us  on  board  the  Memory. 

Cornelius  is  skipper,  and  Tobias  mate, 
of  the  Memory  ;  and  the  Memory  was  ori- 
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ginally  a  lifeboat  stationed  down  the 
coast  at  a  small  haven,  the  name  of  which 
I  withhold  out  of  regard  for  Cornelius. 
The  fact  is,  she  was  only  once  called 
upon  to  save  life,  and  then  the  news  came 
to  Cornelius,  her  coxswain,  on  a 
Christmas  morning,  that  certain  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners  had  been  sighted  on  a 
naked  rock  (I  will  call  it  the  Gull  Rock) 
a  couple  of  miles  out  to  sea.  The 
lifeboat’s  crew  had  been  “  keeping 
Christmas  ”  and  were  a  red-eyed  lot  when 
they  turned  out.  However,  they  launched 
the  boat  handily  enough  and  took  her 
through  the  big  seas  running  outside  the 
haven  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Gull 
Rock,  when  the  look-out  man  in  the  bows 
dropped  his  load-line  and  asked  suddenly, 
“  Can  shipwrecked  mariners  fly  ?  ” 

“  What  the  dickens  is  the  chap  say¬ 
ing?”  shouted  Cornelius  from  the  stern- 
sheets. 

“  Can  shipwrecked  mariners  fly  ?  ” 

“  If  they  can,  they  don’t  want  we." 

“  Then  why  be  I  here  ?  ” 
asked  the  look-out  man 
gloomily  pointing  to  half 
a  dozen  dark  figures — 
cormorants  of  unusual  size 
—  that  rose  off  the  rock 
at  the  boat’s  approach  and 
sailed  heavily  down  the 
wind. 

Three  years  later  the 
lifeboat  was  officially  con¬ 
demned,  though  a  sound 
boat  still  and  the  fastest 
along  the  coast  ;  but  recent 
inventions  had  put  her  out 
of  date.  Cornelius  and  his 
brother  drew  a  little 
money  out  of  the  savings- 
bank  and  bought  her  for 
next  to  nothing.  The  neighbours  sat 
by  and  laughed.  The  brothers  “had 
no  more  use  for  a  lifeboat  than  a  toad  for 
a  side-pocket.”  That  winter  they  re¬ 
moved  her  thwarts  and  fittings,  put  in 
a  couple  of  centre-boards,  and  con¬ 
verted  her  into  a  fore-and-aft  schooner. 
They  decked  her  forward,  thus  providing 
a  sufficient  forecastle  and  sail-room  ;  and 
rigged  up  a  cabin  with  lockers  and  a 
couple  of  bunks,  6  ft.  5  in.  in  length, 
abaft  the  mainmast,  leaving  room  behind 
that  again  for  the  steersman.  When  she 
was  ballasted  and  rigged,  sails  bent  and 
all  ready,  they  called  together  at  my 
cottage  and  expressed  their  willingness  to 
take  me  anywhere  in  her.  An  invitation 
so  affably  preferred  was  not  to  be  de- 
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London,  the  longing  to  revisit  the  Duchy 
became  too  strong  to  be  denied,  I  had 
only  to  send  a  timely  word  to  Cornelius 
and  rest  confident,  barring  an  easterly 
gale,  that  the  Memory  would  be  waiting 
in  the  Cattewater  at  the  time  fixed. 

There  was  no  need  for  an  early  start, 
for  there  was  no  place  in  particular  at 
which  we  wished  to  arrive.  So  after  a 
sleepless  night  in  the  train  I  determined 
to  have  a  nap  before  lifting  anchor. 
Cornelius  told  his  brother  to  make  fast 
the  dinghy,  and  creeping  after  me  through 
the  narrow  hole  into  the  cabin,  began  to 
unpack  my  pyjamas  whilst  I  mixed  myself 
a  glass  of  whisky.  He  had  come  up  (he 
said)  with  a  fair  slant  of  wind,  and  brought 
her  to  anchor  at  nine  on  the  previous 


dined  lightly.  We  took  her  out  for  a 
trial  and  found  that,  although  on  a  wind 
she  made  some  leeway  in  spite  of  her 
centre-boards,  when  running  at  all  free 
she  travelled  her  eight  miles  an  hour,  and 
over,  with  great  ease.  Moreover  there 
was  an  undeniable  neatness  in  her  appear¬ 
ance,  her  lifeboat  sheer  looking  particu¬ 
larly  well  under  canvas.  The  brothers 
and  I  were  not  long  in  coming  to  terms  ; 
indeed  on  their  assuring  me  politely  but 
firmly  that  the  boat  had  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  been  designed  for  my  use,  it  became 
impossible  to  hold  back.  In  this  easy 
manner  began  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Memory  and  her  crew  ;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  when,  after  six  months  of 
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morning’ ;  had  been  ashore  for  some  new 
cleets,  and  picked  up,  besides,  a  very  fair 
second-hand  binnacle  lamp  at  a  shop  off 
the  Barbican  ;  had  afterwards  taken  a 
tram-ride  down  to  Devonport  to  visit  a 
friend.  Here  he  chuckled  slowly.  Had 
been  prettily  done,  too.  Did  I  mind  (re¬ 
member)  Maria  Edmonds  ?  I  did  not. 
“  I  thought  maybe  you  might.  She  lived 
to  Porthmenna  back  along,  till  her  father 
and  mother  died.  She  wanted  to  marry 
me  one  time.  (Another  chuckle.)  Didn’ 
azacly  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  I  knew 
her  disposition.  When  she  found  I  wasn’ 
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hourly  to  run  down  and  pay  ’m  a  call. 
He’s  growed  into  a  terrible  ugly  cheeld. 
I  didn’  like  the  boy  at  all.  So  I  says  to 
the  mother,  ‘  I  suppose  he’s  clivver  ?  ’  for, 
damme  !  thinks  I  to  mysel’,  he  must  be 
clivver  to  make  up  for  bein’  so  ugly  as 
all  that.  I  didn’  say  this  to  the  mother, 
o’  course.  ‘  He’s  the  clivverest  cheeld  for 
his  age  that  ever  you  see,’  says  Maria 
(that  woman  never  had  no  judgment)  ; 
‘  why,  he  can  make  up  a  rhyme  ’pon  any¬ 
thing  !  ’  ‘  Can  he  so  ?  ’  1  says,  an’  pulls  a 

new  shillin’  out  o’  my  pocket  (not  that  I 
liked  the  cut  of  his  jib,  but  I  thoft  I  must 


s 
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to  be  had,  she  took  up  with  a  fellow 
from  the  dockyard,  Devonport,  an’ 
married  ’en  and  went  up  to  Devon¬ 
port  to  live.  Husband,  he  fell  off 
a  scaffolding  an’  got  killed.  Next 
news  I  had  was  a  letter  saying 
she  had  a  boy  born,  and  would  I 
stand  godfather  ?  Ticklish  matter,  that 
but  I  didn’  like  to  say  ‘  no  ’  out  of  respect 
for  her  family.  So  I  sent  word  that  I 
didn’  mind,  if  it  could  be  done  by  proxy. 
(Chuckle  again.)  Well,  what  with  one 
thing  and  another,  I  never  set  eyes  on  the 
boy  till  this  morning,  when,  having  an 
hour  to  spare,  I  thoft  ’twould  be  neigh- 
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do  something  by  ’en,  bein’  his  godfather). 
‘  Look  here,’  I  says,  ‘  there’s  a  sojer 
passin’  the  window  now.  If  you  can  make 
up  a  rhyme  ’pon  he,  you  shall  have  this 
new  shillin’.’  What  ’ee  think  that  cussed 
cheeld  did  ?  ‘  Oh,  that’s  aisy,’  says  he. 

“  ‘  Sojer,  sojer, 

Diddy,  diddy,  dodger  ! 


130.  July,  1894. 
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— now  hand  me  over  the  shillin’,’  he  says. 
I  could  have  slapped  his  ear.” 

I  cannot  say  if  Cornelius’  story  ended 
here.  Probably  it  did  not ;  but  at  any 
rate  at  this  point  1  dropped  asleep. 

II. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  11.30  a.m., 
starting  with  one  reef  in  the  mainsail,  but 
were  able  to  shake  it  out  before  we  reached 
the  breakwater.  An  agreeable  change 
had  come  over  the  weather ;  the  wind, 
still  singing  from  the  north,  had  blown 
every  trace  of  cloud  out  of  the  sky.  We 
were  in  sunshine,  and  on  our  coast  a 
sunny  north  wind  means  the  perfection  of 
sailing.  The  sea  was  smooth  ;  just  now, 
with  the  wind  dead  aft,  the  Afemo/y  had 
to  be  steered  ;  but  once  past  the  Rame 
we  would  haul  her  close  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  the  boat  might  almost  be  left  to 
sail  herself,  while  we  loafed  at  a  comfort¬ 
able  angle  and  conned  the  shore.  Tiller 
in  hand,  I  was  taking  a  last  glance  back 
at  the  glorious  Hoe,  when  the  sudden 
noise  of  gun-practice  from  one  of  the  forts 
ahead  warned  me  to  take  a  wide  course, 
and  drew  from  Cornelius  some  sub-acid 
remarks  upon  the  military  calling. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  in  the 
mass  regard  soldiering  with  a  mild  and 
entirely  humorous  contempt,  especially 
the  auxiliary  arms  of  that  service.  From 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  down  they  have 
crowded  into  the  Navy  ;  but  I  have  it  on 
the  word  of  an  ex-adjutant  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  that  recruiting  among  them  for 
the  Army  is  heart-breaking  work.  When 
once  they  are  caught  they  will  acquit 
themselves  well,  as  the  colours  of  the  old 
Cornish  Regiment,  the  Thirty-Second  (now 
the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall’s  Light  Infantry),  with  their  long  in¬ 
scription  of  victories  bear  witness  ;  but 
the  trouble  is  to  catch  them.  And  amateur 
soldiering  they  simply  decline  to  take 
seriously,  handing  about  the  Duchy  a 
hundred  pleasant  tales  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  ordinary  volunteer. 

“  What  s  become  of  the - company  ? 

I  ha’11  t  seen  ’em  meandering  (manoeuvr¬ 
ing)  about  this  long  time.” 

“  Disbanded.” 

Don’t  tell  me  that  or  I  shall  drown 
meself !  ” 

“  Iss  ;  zarve  mun  right.  Squire  was 
cap’n  o’  the  company,  I  dare  say  you  re¬ 
member.  Well,  the  Squire’s  missus  had  a 
cheeld  born  back  in  Martinmas,  so  he  in¬ 


vites  the  whole  corps  up  to  the  big  house 
to  drink  the  babby’s  health.  He  filled  ’em 
full  o’  beer,  an’  they  wished  long  life  an’ 
prosperity  to  him  an’  his  missus  an’  the 
cheeld,  and  spent  the  rest  o’  the  evenin’ 
poachin’  his  woods  for  ’un.  Bill  Tresize, 
the  keeper,  got  wind  o’  what  was’  goin’ 
on,  so  he  snicked  down  to  the  edge  o’  the 
lower  plantation,  crept  vore  ’pon  his  belly 
till  he  got  close,  an’  then  lep’  up,  crying 
out,  ‘Yer  money  or  yer  lives!’  The 
whole  company  scattered  and  rinned  as  if 
the  French  was  after  ’em  ;  but  Bill,  he 
collars  a  sergeant  an’  a  brace  o’  privates 
an’  marches  ’em  back  to  the  big  house. 

‘  ’Twudn’  be  dacent,’  says  the  Squire, 

‘  for  me  to  zit  in  judgment  upon  ’ee  ;  but 
I’ll  take  devilish  good  care  my  brother 
magistrates  don’t  give  ’ee  lies  ’n  a  month 
each.  An’  as  for  the  company,  because  of 
its  ingratitude  to  Queen  Victoria,  as  shown 
in  poachin’  your  commandin’  officer’s 
woods,  an’  his  wife  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  the  company  may  kindly  consider 
itself  scat.’  ” 

But  Tobias  has  a  song  which  tells  of 
ingratitude  even  more  distressing  dis¬ 
played  at  a  review  of  the  old  Royal  Corn¬ 
wall  Rangers  Militia  on  Bodmin  Beacon. 
He  calls  it — 

“THE  BIG  REVIEW. 

“  When  I  went  up,  a  raw  recruit, 

To  Bodmin  town  from  Scorrier, 

Our  Colonel  wore  a  full-laced  suit 
Like  a  warrior  all  ablaze  ; 

Our  Colonel  held  a  Big  Review, 

Wi’  knapsack,  pouch,  and  bagginet  ; 

And  the  Colonel’s  darter  drove  thereto 
In  a  wagginet  drawn  by  bays. 

“  The  horses  pranced,  the  trumpets  blawed, 

The  guns  went  off  impartial ; 

But,  of  all  the  regiment,  Private  Coad 
In  a  martial  way  did  best. 

‘  Stand  forth,  stand  forth,  thou  hero  bold  ! 

To  you  the  rest  be  secon’-rate  ; 

’Tis  you  shall  wear  this  clasp  o’  gold 
For  to  decorate  your  broad  chest. 

“  ‘  O  where,  O  where’s  my  best  recruit 

That  e’er  I  paid  a  shillin’  for  ?’  ft. 

But  all  the  regiment  stuck  there  mute, 
Unwillin’  for  to  explain  ; 

Till  forth  I  steps,  an’  gives  a  cough, 

An’  answers  him  so  dutiful — 

‘  Look,  Colonel,  dear,  he’s  gallopin’  off 
Wi’  your  beautiful  darter  Jane  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Of  all  the  plans  that  e’er  I’ve  known,’ 

Says  he,  ‘  I  do  call  that  a  plan 
To  bring  my  hairs  in  sorrow  down 
With  a  rat-a-plan  to  the  grave. 
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Form  up,  form  up,  each  galliant  blade  ! 

Form  up,  my  sons  o’  Waterloo  ! 

Us  won’t  interrupt  our  Big  Parade 
For  a  mortal  who  can’t  behave  !  ’  ” 

Tobias’  song-  led  to  a  talk  about  the 
old  Cornwall  Rangers,  and  particularly 
about  the  “Child  of  the  Regiment,” 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  James  Lampier, 
who  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five,  and  whose  history  is 
briefly  told  in  the  following  newspaper 
cutting  : — 

“James  Lampier,  who  was  the  son  of  a  bands¬ 
man  in  the  same  corps,  was  born  in  1797,  at 
Canterbury,  and  in  1807  young  Lampier  joined 
the  Cornish  Militia  as  a  fifer,  being  a  substitute 
for  one  John  Sobey,  of  Truro.  In  the  year  1809 
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was  stationed  at  Kingsbridge.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  whole  regiment  volunteered  for  service 
in  Ireland,  each  man  receiving  a  gratuity  of  two 
guineas,  and  the  corps  was  designated  the  8th 
Infantry.  Here  the  regiment  remained  until 
1813,  when  it  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  was 
quartered  in  the  Citadel,  but,  after  various  moves, 
was  reduced  to  a  peace  footing  in  1816.  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  altered  the  name  of  the  regiment  to 
“  Royal  Cornwall  Rangers  Militia,”  which  de¬ 
signation  was  retained  until  it  was  formed  into 
the  3rd  Battalion  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  Light 
Infantry.  Lampier  held  the  rank  of  sergeant 
from  1842  to  1852,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
quartermaster-sergeant,  being  then  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  pensioned  in  October, 1869,  after 
sixty-two  years’  service  in  his  regiment,  and  his 
brother,  John  Lampier,  was  also  pensioned  on 
the  same  day.  James  Lampier  subsequently 
proceeded  -  to  Londttn,  but  paid  an  annual  visit 


the  regiment  was  stationed  in  Northampton,  and 
employed  in  guarding  a  large  number  of  French 
prisoners,  whilst  in  the  same  year  the  Jubilee  of 
George  III.  was  celebrated.” 

By  the  way,  the  Plymouth  Volunteers 
were  very  energetic  on  the  occasion  of 
King  George’s  Jubilee.  To  quote  one  of 
them,  “Us  took  time  by  the  vire-lock” 
(meaning  forelock),  “  marched  vore  early, 
and  us  fired  a  volley  to  lutur’  joy  ”  (mean¬ 
ing  a  feu  de  joie).  But  let  us  return  to 
James  Lampier  :  — 

“  In  the  following  year  the  corps  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  London  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  here  it  remained  for 
some  time,  being  quartered  at  Kentish  Town  and 
Bow,  but  returned  to  Devonshire  in  1810,  and 


to  the  west  country,  and  always  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  at  Bodmin.” 

“Well,  now,”  said  Cornelius,  “that 
puts  me  in  mind  o’  what  my  father  used 
to  tell  me  about  th’  East  an’  West  Looe 
Artillery.  They  was  started  in  the  year 
’three  to  keep  the  Frenchmen  from  land¬ 
ing,  and  my  father  belonged  from  the 
first.  His  brother  belonged  to  the  Loyal 
Meneage  Infantry,  that  mustered  close 
on  six  hundred.  The  Looe  men  were 
seventy,  all  told.  They  wore  dark  blue 
coats  and  pantaloons  wi’  red  facings,  an’ 
yallow  wings  an’  tassles  an’  white  waist¬ 
coats.  Mr.  Bond  was  the  cap’n.  They 
used  to  drill  very  regular  ;  but  the  only 
time  they  took  the  field,  so  to  speak,  was 
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when  they  marched  the  sergeant’s  wife 
for  penance  up  to  Talland  Church,  an’ 
then  back  to  Looe,  to  the  scoldin’  cage. 
The  sergeant  invited  ’em,  of  course.  He 
confessed  afterwards  that  ’twas  his  reason 
for  joinin’  the  corps.  He  was  timorous 
by  natur’  an’  couldn’  tackle  the  woman 
single-handed.  They  kept  her  in  the 
cage  up  an  hour,  screamin’  out  ‘  pens-an’- 
ink  ’  ;  an’  the  fife-an’-drum  band  standin’ 
by  all  the  time  an’  playin’  “  Britons,  strike 
home  !  ”  for  a  warnin’. 


in. 

The  wind  still  breathing  steadily  off 
shore,  we  anchored  in  Talland  Bay,  and 
landed  in  the  dinghy. 

Talland  churchyard,  on  the  hill  above 
the  bay,  is  overgrown  with  weeds  ;  but 
even  among  the  tombs  and  weeds  the 
peculiar  humour  of  the  Duchy  neither  dies 
nor  is  choked.  Robert  Marks,  a  smuggler, 
was  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  preventive 
men  in  the  year  1810,  and  lies  buried  in 
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“  Well,  as  I  was  goin  to  say,  they 
was  started  in  the  year  ’three  and  dis¬ 
banded  in  the  year  ’nine,  without  havin’ 
a  chance  to  show  the  French  what  they 
were  made  of.  ButCap’n  Bond  was  very 
proud  of  his  Artillery.  You  won’t  guess 
why  !  Because  in  all  those  six  years  not 
a  man  o  the  company  died !  Seems  a 
funny  thing  for  a  band  o’  warriors  to 
take  pride  in.  Cap’n  Bond  said  that  all 
the  chances  were  agen  it,  an’  you  wouldn’ 
find  such  another  body  o’  men  in  the 
kingdom.  By  ’n’  by,  the  men  got  proud, 
too,  an’  took  to  callin’  theirsels  the  ‘  Die- 
hards,’  if  ever  you  heard  such  a  thing.” 


the  churchyard  here.  His  tombstone  thus 
addresses  the  passing  stranger  : — 

“  In  prime  of  life  most  suddenly, 

Sad  tidings  to  relate 
(Here  view  my  utter  destiny, 

A-nd  pity  my  sad  fate), 

I,  by  a  shot  which  rapid  flew, 

Was  instantly  struck  dead  : 

Lord,  pardon  the  offender  who 
My  precious  blood  did  shed. 

Grant  him  to  rest  and  forgive  me 
All  I  have  done  amiss, 

And  that  I  may  rewarded  be 
With  everlasting  bliss.” 

Admire  with  what  artless  good  humouf 
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the  dead  man  contrives  to  shift  the  blame 
of  the  occurrence.  It  reminded  Tobias  of 
:  a  scrap  of  dialogue  :  — 

“  Varmer  Mennear,  I  zeecl  th’  ould  Doctor ’pon 
the  road  yestiddy,  an’  axed  ’n  what  he  thoft  o’ 
your  case.” 

“  Well,  what  did  a  zay  ?  ” 

“  Zaid  with  care  you  might  last  a  brave  bit  ; 
but  once  loose  your  temper  and  you’m  gone  to 
a  better  land  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.” 

“  I  don’t  zee  what  business  ’twas  o’  yours.” 

“  I  reckon  you  will  in  a  minnit.”  (A  pause.) 
“  Varmer  Mennear,  can  ’ee  tell  me  who  invented 
gunpowder  ?  ” 

“  Naw,  my  zon  :  ’twas  so  long  ago  that  I 
vorgets.” 

“  Whoever  ’twas,  I  almost  wish  he  hadn’,  I’ve 
:  a-zhet  your  splatty  cow.” 

The  manor-house  by  Talland  churchyard 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Morth  family. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Morth  who  held 
it  at  the  accession  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
leased  a  mill  by  the  beach  below  to  a 
Breton  miller  “as  that  people  for  such 
idle  occupations  prove  more  handie  than 
our  owne.”  Shortly  afterwards,  upon 
war  breaking  out  with  France,  the  miller 
returned  to  his  home,  collected  a  French 
crew,  and  landing  near  his  old  master’s 
house,  took  him  prisoner  together  with 
his  guests  at  a  Christmas  supper,  and 


forced  him  to  redeem  his  liberty  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune. 
“  I  remember,”  says  Mr.  Thomas  Bond, 
the  historian  of  East  and  West  Looe, 
“  seeing  in  the  old  house  (part  of  which 
was  pulled  down  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since)  a  secret  doorway  behind  a  chest  of 
drawers,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  there  to  prevent  another  mishap  of 
the  above ,  or  similar  kind."  Evidently  the 
Morths  did  not  quite  trust  the  proverb 
Non  bis  idem. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  your  haveage  lyin’ 
here,  sir,”  said  Cornelius,  who  had  been 
conning  the  tombstones.  “  Was  th’  ould 
Doctor  buried  here  too  ?  ” 

The  old  Doctor,  as  Cornelius  calls  him, 
lies  two  miles  inland,  at  Mabel  Burrow, 
where  a  plain  chapel  and  a  group  of 
sombre  firs  fill  an  angle  of  the  winding 
high-road,  and  where,  on  Good  Fridays, 
hundreds  of  Wesleyans  meet  from  all 
parts  and  hold  an  open-air  feast  on  the 
neighbouring  green.  On  Good  Friday, 
1870,  they  feasted  dolefully,  for  the  old 
Doctor  was  lying  dead  ;  and  on  Easter 
Monday  they  carried  him  here  from  his 
odd-angled  house  on  the  bridge — and 
endless  procession  cujus pars  minima  eram  ; 
a  small  boy  of  six,  awed  by  my  black 
habiliments,  the  tear-stained  faces  around 
me,  wondering  from  time  to  time  if  our 
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mourning  coach  really  meant  to  stick  fast 
in  the  narrow  lanes,  and  heavily  oppressed 
by  the  atmosphere  within  it  as  the 
April  sun  beat  down  on  its  top  and 
drew  peculiar  odours  from  its  dark  up¬ 
holstery.  I  remember  those  odours  to 
this  day. 

What  others  can  I  recall  of  the  queer 
inconsequent  impressions  of  a  child  of 
six  ?  First  of  all  I  remember  that  as 
we  drove  down  to  Polperro  for  the 
funeral  the  mare — Jessie  by  name — 
slipped  on  a  rolling  stone  on  Crumple- 
horn  Hill,  and  came  down  and  cut 
her  knees  badly.  Then  follows  a  vivid 


would  take  cold.  And  somebody  gave 
me  half  a  sovereign  ;  and  somebody  else 
asked  if  I  would  like  to  see  the  face 
of  a  great  man,  so  that  I  might  remember 
it  always  ;  and  when  in  my  ignorance  I 
said  “yes”  (my  father  must  have  been 
away  for  the  moment,  or  it  had  not  been 
allowed),  I  was  led  to  a  darkened  room, 
and  had  almost  at  once  to  be  led  forth 
again,  shockingly  distressed,  though 
curiously  enough  the  sight  never  haunted 
me  afterwards.  Next  I  remember  hearing 
somebody  say  that  the  coffin  had  to 
be  lowered  out  of  window,  the  stairs 
twisted  so  ;  and  then  finding  outside  the 


VIEW  IN  POLPERRO,  LOOKING  WEST. 


picture  of  the  little  haven  filled  with 
fishing-boats,  each  boat  with  a  small  flag 
half-masted.  The  big  ensign,  too,  blew 
at  half-mast  from  the  coastguards’  staff 
on  the  cliff — never  had  I  seen  so  much 
bunting.  Then  I  remember  standing  by 
in  wonder  while  an  ostler  gathered  a 
handful  of  cobwebs  from  the  stable  roof 
and  applied  it  to  the  mare’s  knees,  to 
staunch  the  bleeding.  I  thought  this  a 
mighty  odd  remedy.  And  then  I  was 
taken  into  a  room  where  sat  a  lot  of  men 
clothed  in  black  ;  the  window  was  open, 
and  one  of  the  men  who  sat  beside  it  had 
a  very  bald  head,  and  I  wondered  if  he 


house  long  rows  ot  fishermen  in  blue 
frocks,  with  black  and  white  sashes  worn 
like  shoulder-belts  ;  and  the  slow  journey 
uphill  for  almost  two  miles  and  the 
apparently  interminable  line  of  spring- 
carts  and  farmers’  gigs  that  followed  after 
the  mourning-coaches  ;  and  the  small 
cemetery  thick  with  heads,  and  a  great 
silence  ;  and  out  of  the  silence  a  voice 
saying,  “  Dear  old  man  !  ” 

IV. 

He  was  born  in  Polperro,  and  after 
finishing  his  course  at  the  united  schools 
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of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals 
(where  Astley  Cooper  taught  him  surgery), 
returned  to  Polperro  and  never  afterwards 
left  it,  save  for  a  rare  and  brief  holiday. 
All  his  studies  in  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology — including  his  monumental  work 
on  British  Fishes— were  pursued  in  this 
forgotten  angle  of  the  world  and  in  the 


intervals  of  his  practice  as  a  country 
doctor.  The  people  were  his  lifelong 
friends,  and  he  asked  little  of  them  beyond 
their  affection  and  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  his  pursuits.  Said  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  regard  to  an  engagement 
which  is  usually  accounted  a  ready-money 
one  by  country  doctors — “  I  alius  pays’n 


ver  one  when  I  engages  ’en  ver  the 
next  :  and  the  laast  I’ll  never  pay  ver.” 
And  she  never  did.  The  unpaid  entry 
of  the  birth  of  her  “  laast  ”  still  stands  in 
the  old  ledger.  Says  his  biographer,  “A 
picture  well  known  to  Polperro  people 
would  be  the  doctor  seated  on  a  fish- 
maund  at  the  quay-head,  busily  engaged 

with  pencil  or 
paint  -  brush  in 
transferring  to 
paper  the  correct 
dimensions  o  r 
beautiful  colours 
of  some  strange 
fish,  listening  the 
while  to  the 
quaintly  -  express¬ 
ed  account  of  its 
capture,  or  what 
they  may  have 
noticed  of  its  pe¬ 
culiarities.  No¬ 
thing  pleased 
those  hardy  men 
better  than  to  be 
able  to  bring  him 
some  rare  speci¬ 
men,  or  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  habits 
of  the  finny  race, 
which  he  was 
always  careful  to 
reward,  all  such 
accounts  being 
entered  in  his 
note-book,  with 
the  name  of  his 
informant,  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  own 
opinion  as  to  their 
credibility.  The 
little  fisher-lads, 
too,  brought  him 
their  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  al¬ 
though  these  were 
often  worthless, 
'never  went  away 
without  a  copper. 
It  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  good 
many  looked  on 
the  Doctor’s  house  as  a  sure  bank  from 
which  to  obtain  pocket-money  ;  this  was 
particularly  noticeable  when  lair-time  or 
tea-fights  were  coming  on,  the  curiosities 
which  found  their  way  to  his  house  then 
being  more  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
time  they  must  have  been  lying  on  the 
beach  as  refuse  than  for  their  beauty  or 
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sweetness.  Once,  on  being-  remonstrated 
with  for  giving  the  boys  money  for  such 
rubbish,  he  replied,  “  Well,  if  I  don’t  pay 
them  for  what  is  worthless,  I  shall  never 
get  anything  valuable.” 

The  landscape  painter  has  long  since 
discovered  Polperro.  He  is  now  quite 
a  common  object  of  that  sea-shore  (I  have 
counted  as  many  as  eight  at  work  in  one 
bird’s-eye  view),  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
never  enter  a  picture-show  in  London 
without  coming  upon  one  or  more  re¬ 
minders  of  the  old  place.  But  I  like  to 
believe  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  yet 
caught  all  its  secret;  that  the  close-wedged 
haven,  the  quays  where  the  fishermen 
congregate  by  their  drying  nets  and 
smoke  and  watch  the  tides,  and  every  now 
and  then  let  fall  a  lazy  sentence  about 
the  wind’s  direction  ;  the  crazy  stairways 
leading  to  green  doors  where  girls  and 
women  sit  and  knit  constantly  while  they 
gossip  with  each  other  across  the  narrow 
causeway,  high  over  the  pedestrian’s  head 
— that  all  these  are  still  something  more 
to  me  than  to  the  casual  visitor  ;  and  all 
because  the  old  Doctor  once  walked  these 
streets  and  mingled  with  these  scenes. 

“  I  have,”  runs  an  extract  from  his 
note-book,  “  this  day,  September  5th, 
1861,  attended  the  birth  of  a  child  who  is 
the  latest  of  six  generations  I  have  known 
intimately  on  the  father’s  and  mother’s 
side,  and  four  of  these  generations  I  have 
attended  in  childbirth.”  Perhaps  his 
ghost  walks  at  my  elbow  now,  past  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  seventh  generation, 
and  scans  their  faces,  unseen  but  solicitous 
still. 

Probably  few  people  realise  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  culture  in  a  corner  of  the 
West  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century;  though  many  will  recall  a  de¬ 
scription  of  society  around  Penzance  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  her  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte ,  from  Dr.  Davy’s  memoir  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Humphry  :  “  Amongst  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  there  was  little 
taste  for  literature,  and  still  less  for 
science,  and  their  pursuits  were  rarely  of 
a  dignified  or  intellectual  kind.  Hunting, 
shooting,  wrestling,  cock-fighting,  gener¬ 
ally  ending  in  drunkenness,  was  what 
they  most  delighted  in.”  And  these 
traditions  have  taken  close  on  a  hundred 
years  dying  out.  I  remember  as  a  small 
boy  sitting  in  the  assize  court  at  Bodmin 
(the  site  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  charac¬ 
teristically  named  Mount  Folly)  while  the 
late  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockburn  was 
trying  a  case.  A  slight  huskiness  of  the 


throat  impeded  his  lordship’s  summing- 
up.  The  high  sheriff,  who  sat  gorgeously 
arrayed  on  his  right,  fumbled  in  the  breast 
of  his  scarlet  uniform  and  passed  up  a 
jujube.  “What’s  this?”  asked  the 
L.C.J.  “Spanish  liquorish,  my  lord; 
you  put  ’n  in  your  mouth  and  you  let  ’n 
conjale .”  This  deputy-lieutenant,  when 
forming  a  library,  ordered  four  dozen 
copies  of  the  same  cookery  book,  because 
the  binding  pleased  him.  His  case  recalls 
thatof  aManchestermillionaire,  who,  while 
entertaining  a  Cabinet  Minister  on  some 
high  political  occasion,  showed  him  his 
newly-formed  and  magnificent  library. 


KNITTING. 


“Hullo!”  said  the  statesman,  pausing 
beneath  a  gilt  inscription  that  crowned 
one  of  the  bookcases;  “what  have  we 
here?”  “Aha!”  his  host  chuckled; 
“  that’s  more  than  you  or  I  can  tell. 
That’s  Latin  !  ” 

A  West-country  parson  said  to  an  old 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  “  No,  ma’am, 
I  don’t  read  any  books  ;  haven’t  since  I 
left  college.  The  Bible’s  enough  for  me  ; 
I  can  find  every  useful  word  in  the  Bible — 
except  ‘  weskit.’  ” 
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The  same  happy  carelessness  prevailed 
as  you  descended  the  hierarchy  of  pro¬ 
fessions.  A  local  veterinary  was  asked, 
“  How  many  ounces  of  blood  do  you 
usually  take  from  a  horse  in  such  a  case, 
Mr.  - ?  ” 

“Ounces?  That’s  science,  I  s’pose. 
Well,  now,  I  alius  bleeds  mun  up  to  the 
zeccond  ring  o’  the  bucket.” 

On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  send 
his  son  (and  prospective  partner)  up  to  a 


'to**? 


. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  TROY  HARBOUR. 

veterinary  college  to  learn  the  profession, 
he  answered  mighty  slyly,  “Why,  they’d 
zuck  out  o’  he  all  he  do  knaw  !  ” 

V. 


is  probably  a  playful  exaggeration.  Neigh¬ 
bouring  parishes  usually  have  mild  jests 
of  this  kind  at  each  other’s  expense. 
“  Foreigners  ”  (up-country  people),  how¬ 
ever,  still  find  a  Polperro  man’s  speech 
hard  to  interpret.  A  whole  assize  court 
was  puzzled  by  it  the  other  day  — 

Counsel.  You  say  that  between  the  hours  of 
half- past  eleven  and  one  you  were  in  the  bar  of 
the  Sloop  Inn,  and  there  spoke  with  the  pri¬ 
soner  ?  Now  what  were  you  doing  in  the  Sloop 
Inn  all  that  time  ? 

Witness.  Empt’in’  cloam. 

Judge.  Emptying  what ?  Is  this 
some  local  industry  ?  (Somebody  in 
court  explains  that  “  cloam  ”  is  the 
west-country  name  for  “  crock-ery,” 
and  “  emptying  cloam  ”  an  euphem¬ 
ism  for  drinking.) 

Counsel.  So  you  were  having 
something  to  drink  ? 

Witness.  Iss  :  I  wish  I  was  now 
(looks  round  with  an  engaging 
smile)  :  my  ozel’s  that  clemmed  I 
can  hardly  clunk. 

Another  witness,  being  asked 
what  he  was  doing  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  and  place,  dismayed 
Judge  and  Bar  by  telling  the 
court  very  innocently  he  was 
“  eating  fair  maids  and  drink¬ 
ing  mahogany.”  Fair  maids 
( fumadoes )  are  cured  pilchards, 
and  mahogany  is  a  mixture  of 
gin  and  treacle. 

But  the  best  tussle  between 
counsel  and  witness  was  that 
which  used  to  be  related  by 
William  Robert  Hicks,  formerly 
Governor  of  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Bodmin  and  prince 
of  Cornish  story-tellers.  It 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  F. 
Collier’s  collection  of  the  Tales 
and  Sayings  of  that  remarkable 
man  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it  : — 

The  occasion  was  a  horse¬ 
jobbing  case  ;  and  the  witness 
was  an  ostler,  and  alleged  that  he  had 
been  at  work  alone  in  the  stable-yard, 
when  the  man  who  had  stolen  the  horse 
came  in.  Counsel  in  cross-examination 
tries  to  get  at  the  exact  words  of  the 
conversation  that  followed. 


" 


“  I’ve  heerd  tell,”  said  Cornelius,  “  that 
a  hundred  years  back  the  folks  at  Polperro 
talked  a  lingo  that  even  the  Looe  people, 
three  miles  away,  couldn’t  understand  a 
word  of.” 

Such  a  tradition  does  indeed  linger,  but 


Coujisel.  You  were  in  the  stable-yard  at  work, 
and  defendant  came  in  ?  Well,  what  then  ? 

Witness.  When  I  zeed  ’un  come  in,  I  ses, 
ses  I,  “How  about  the  horse?”  And  he  zaid 
he’d  give  me  ten  shilling  to  zay  nothing  about 
’un. 
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Counsel.  He  did  not  say  “  he'd  give  you  ten 
shillings.” 

Witness.  Yes  a  did  ;  that’s  azackly  what  a  did 
zay. 

Counsel.  He  could  not  have  said  “he”;  he 
must  have  spoken  in  the  first  person. 

Witness.  No  ;  I  was  the  first  person  that 
spoke.  He  comes  into  the  yard,  and  I  ses,  ses 
I,  “  How  about  that  horse?”  and  he  zaid  he’d 
give  me  ten  shilling  to  zay  nothing  about  ’un. 

Counsel.  But  he  did  not  speak  in  the  third 
person  ? 

Witness.  There  was  no  third  person  present. 
Only  he  an’  me. 

Counsel.  Cannot  you  give  me  the  exact  words 
that  he  used  ? 

Witness.  Zo  I  have,  I’ve  a  told  ’ee. 

Judge  ( interposing ).  Listen  to  me,  witness. 
He  could  not  have  said  “he  would  give  you  ten 
shillings  to  say  nothing  about  it  ”  ;  but  “  /  will 
give  you  ten  shillings.” 

Witness.  He  zaid  nothing  about  your  lord- 
ship.  If  a  zaid  anything  about  your  lordship, 
I  never  heerd  ’un.  And  if  there  was  a  third 
person  present  I  never  zeed  ’un. 


The  cross-examination  on  this  point  was 
abandoned. 

I  repeated  this  tale  to  Cornelius  and 
Tobias  as  we  lay  at  anchor  that  evening' 
in  Troy  harbour.  At  the  close  Cornelius 
was  silent.  Tobias  turned  one  or  two 
points  of  the  anecdote  over  in  his  mouth, 
and  finally  said,  “  Well,  but  he  was  right, 
all  the  same  ”  ;  and  with  that  went  off  to 
trim  the  Memory's  lamp.  It  was  the  hour 
when  ships  hang  out  their  lights,  and 
at  Lanteglos  Church,  up  the  creek,  the 
ringers  begin  their  evening  practice.  Their 
chimes  travelled  softly  down  the  water  to 
our  anchorage  ;  and  if  I  chose  to  take 
them  as  rung  in  special  welcome  for  me, 
was  I  not  he  who  nightly  for  six  months 
had  paused  by  the  railings  of  the  Green 
Park,  and,  in  the  lights  of  Westminster, 
across  its  dark  interval,  looked  for  the 
harbour  lights  of  home  ? 


Illustrated  by  PHIL  MAY. 


WHAT  curious  waifs  and  strays  of 
recollection  come  safe  down  the 
stream  of  years,  where  so  many  more  mo¬ 
mentous  things  have  been  sucked  down  in 
the  whirling  eddies  !  What  trivialities 
usurp  the  immortality  of  weighty  feelings  ! 
What  idiotic  combinations  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  thought  are  indelibly  imprinted 
on  our  memories,  and  come  upon  us  with 
sickening  inevitableness  whenever  the 
train  of  thought  that  led  to  them  is 
touched  again  ! 

When  a  man  is  drowning,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  the  whole  of  his  past  life  rises 
before  him  in  a  flash  of  vision.  Is  this 
the  fact,  or  a  poetical  exaggeration  ?  I 
have  never  been  drowned  myself,  nor  am 
I  intimate  with  any  one  who  has  ;  but, 
arguing  by  analogy,  I  should  say  that  the 
foundation  for  the  conventional  belief  is 
simply  that  in  the  moment  of  drowning  a 
number  of  utterly  trivial  circumstances  are 
recalled  to  the  mind  ;  and  if  resuscitated, 
the  drowning  person  probably  assumes 
that  the  rest  of  his  life  made  part  of  the 
vision  or  recollection  ;  which  I  take  leave 
very  deliberately  to  doubt.  No  doubt, 
when  awaking  to  the  pleasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  hot  bricks  and  brandy-and-water, 
the  patient  likes  to  believe  that  he  saw  all 
his  past  life  in  its  true  colours  as  he  lost 
consciousness,  and  made  any  amount  of 
good  resolutions — but  is  that  the  fact? 
We  are  all  of  us  unconscious  humbugs, 
and  some  of  us  conscious  humbugs  as 
well. 

Recollections  of  childhood,  too — what 
capricious  and  inconsequent  visions  are 


these,  if  we  will  but  honestly  picture  what 
presents  itself  naturally  !  My  own  child¬ 
hood,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  seems  to  me 
to  be  dominated  by  the  presence  of  rail- 


“  I  WONDER  IF  ANY  OF  THEM  REMEMBER  THE 
BOY  WHO  HUNG  ROUND  AND  ASKED  QUESTIONS?” 

ways.  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  a 
long  garden,  with  a  fountain  about  the 
centre,  and  at  the  end  a  little  summer- 
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house,  outside  which  the  ground  sloped 
rapidly  away  towards  a  valley.  Down 
in  the  valley  was  a  railway — a  junction, 
indeed  ;  and  there  was  (or  so  I  seem  to 
remember)  a  little  window  in  the  summer¬ 
house  through  which  a  view  of  valley  and 
trains  could  be  obtained.  I  remember 
having  a  dim  uneasy  feeling  that  there 
was  or  might  be  something  wrong  in 
watching  the  trains  on  Sunday  from  that 
summer-house.  Infantile  consciences  are 
tender.  I  remember  visits  to  the  house  of 
a  friend,  with  a  fascinating  brass  model 
locomotive  on  a  shelf,  and  a  real  railway 
outside  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  also 
sundry  trips  by  train,  and  a  wild  dream 


different  engines.  We  children  knew  all 
the  engines  and  their  drivers  by  sight,  and 
had  nicknames  for  each  one,  born  of 
the  characteristics  of  themselves  or  their 
engines.  We  composed  stories  and 
poems  concerning  these  semi-mythical 
beings  ;  we  hung  round  the  platforms 
and  gazed  at  them,  till  one  day  one  of  the 
heroes  offered  to  take  me  on  his  engine 
to  the  engine-house,  a  delightful  dingy 
building,  half  a  mile  down  the  line,  at  a 
place  where  an  entrancing  path  crawled 
under  the  line,  and  the  engines  thundered 
over  your  heads  as  you  walked  under, 
and  shot  cinders  at  you  between  the  great 
beams.  I  remember  with  what  keen 


ensuing  on  the  same,  a  dream  that  must 
have  recurred  more  than  once,  in  which  I 
used  to  see  railway  trains,  after  their  work 
was  done,  wheeling  and  twining  like 
serpents  in  a  wild  dance  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gigantic  round  valley. 


Railways  were  always  my  enthusiasm. 
As  I  grew  older,  I  used  each  year  to  be 
taken  to  a  seaside  place  where  there  was 
an  extensive  railway  station.  Pleasant 
were  the  sands  and  the  rocks  ;  but  I 
think  the  railway  station  was  dearer  than 
even  these.  There  was  always  something 
going  on,  some  shunting,  the  arrival  or 
departure  of  passenger  and  goods  trains, 
the  reappearance  at  regular  times  of 


interest  we  children  watched  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  accident  we  ever  saw 
— when  a  shunting  engine  caught  some 
trucks  that  had  not  been  set  far  enough 
beyond  the  points,  and  wrenched  them 
off  the  line.  I  remember  exactly  how  the 
offending  engine  hurried  off  to  some  un¬ 
known  parts  and  returned  with  a  truck 
laden  with  big  wooden  levers  ;  and  how 
then  a  gang  of  men  propped  and  forced 
the  trucks  on  to  the  line  again. 

I  remember,  too,  how  one  spacious 
platform  was  set  apart  usually  for  ticket¬ 
taking — each  train  skimming  it,  before 
proceeding  to  another  to  deposit  its  load. 
Only  the  “cheap  trip”  trains  spilt  their 
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passengers  here,  and  there  was  a  special 
door  in  the  station  wall  out  of  which  the 
human  tide  poured  exactly  like  dirty  water 
rushing  from  a  spout.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  was  far  more  observant  in  those 
days  than  I  am  now.  I  saw  things  then 
and  remembered  them.  I  think  I  could 
draw  that  station  with  fair  accuracy  now, 
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and  find  the  shortest  route  from  point  to 
point  with  the  keenest  interest.  But 
knowledge  has  killed  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  childhood.  No  longer  do 
trains  come  from  the  unknown  and  depart 
thither  again.  One  can — with  trouble- 
find  out  all  about  the  career  of  any  train. 
To  me,  as  a  child,  the  train  was  known 


“AND  there  was  a  special  door  in  the  station  wall  our  OF  WHICH  THE 

HUMAN  TIDE  POURED  EXACTLY  LIKE  DIRTY  WATER  FROM  A  SPOUT.” 


as  I  used  to  see  it ;  and  it  is  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  I  saw  it  last. 

To  this  day  some  of  the  old  glamour 
endures.  I  always  enjoy  a  long  railway 
journey,  if  on  a  strange  railway.  Brad¬ 
shaw'  is  to  me  a  fascinating  w'ork  ;  I  can 
plan  out  trips  and  arrange  for  connections 


by  its  engine-driver  and  its  engine,  and 
not  by  a  mere  time  in  a  book.  There 
was  a  particular  piece  of  shunting  per¬ 
formed  at  a  certain  time  every  day  in 
which  one  engine  (driven  by  our  hero  of 
the  station)  tilted  at  another  engine 
standing  still,  and  halted  with  the  buffers 
only  a  yard  apart  before  dashing  away 
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on  another  line.  1  saw  this  many  times, 
yet  it  never  failed  to  impress  me.  I  think 
it  would  thrill  me  even  now. 


There  was  a  pleasing-  lack  ot  uniformity 
among  the  engines  ot  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  They  were  not  all  of  the  same 
colour,  or  size,  or  shape — not  all  reduc¬ 
ible  to  two  or  three  models.  There  was 
the  neat,  dapper,  green  passenger  loco¬ 
motive  ;  the  big,  slow,  black  giant  of  the 
goods  train  ;  the  dwarf  that  did  the 
shunting  ;  there  were  varieties  in  note  of 
whistle,  and  even  of  exhaust  steam. 
Some  decrepit  engines  sighed  and 
rattled  ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  character 


“it  would  be  so  easy  for  a  murderer  to 

STEAL  UP  BEHIND  ME.” 


of  the  engine  had  passed  also  into  its 
driver.  The  asthmatic  machine  had  a 
consumptive  guide ;  the  smart  engine 
had  a  handsome  helmsman— clean,  alas  ! 
he  could  not  be. 


At  home  in  London  the  same  romance  of 
railways  pursued  me.  Often  in  the  stilly 
night,  from  my  lofty  window,  I  could  hear 
the  trains  wailing  through  the  mist,  far  out 
over  the  Essex  marshes.  Then  by  day, 
a  favourite  walk  led  to  a  certain  signal¬ 
man’s  house  on  the  embankment,  with  a 
crossing  near  it.  It  was  delightful  to 
unhe  on  the  little  balcony,  a  yard  from 
the  rail,  as  it  seemed,  and  watch  the  trains 


roar  past,  and  chat  with  the  signalman’s 
family.  They  were  used  to  it,  they  said  ; 
they  slept  soundly  through  the  rush  and 
earthquake  of  every  ten  minutes.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  them,  and  if 
any  of  them  remember  the  little  boy  who 
hung  round  and  asked  questions  ? 

Then  I  used  to  build  railways  at  home 
for  myself,  and  scoop  out  laborious  sidings 
of  boards  for  my  tin  trains  with  leaden 
wheels.  Now-a-days  children  have  real 
little  locomotives  that  steam  along  real 
little  rails  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  find 
as  much  satisfaction  as  we  in  our  make¬ 
shifts.  No  clockwork  steamer  in  a  pond 
can  give  the  keen  delight  of  a  semblance 
of  a  paddle-wheel  boat,  constructed  of 
bricks,  and  just  admitting  of  being  pushed 
over  the  oil-cloth  that  simulated  the  sea 
without  coming  palpably  to  pieces.  Har¬ 
bours,  railways,  fortresses,  all  grew  out 
of  the  magical  boxes  of  bricks  ;  lead 
soldiers  furnished  the  population  of  all 
alike,  for  no  child  of  any  imagination 
would  see  the  least  incongruity  in  a  rail¬ 
way  porter  charging  with  fixed  bayonet 
down  the  platform  ;  nor  would  the 
cabman,  waiting  for  a  fare,  seem  less 
professional  for  being  harnessed  to  a 
cart  many  sizes  too  large  for  him,  and 
for  bestriding  his  horse  in  a  cuirass  and 
helmet  and  brandishing  a  sword — though 
the  latter,  indeed,  if  judiciously  bent, 
would  simulate  a  whip  with  gratifying 
completeness. 


Reminiscences,  reminiscences !  I  wish 
I  were  able  to  remember  my  daily  business 
as  well  as  I  do  that  play-room,  with  its 
great  cupboards,  its  staircase  at  the  side 
down  to  the  lumber-room,  and  its  cistern- 
pipes  that  moaned,  and  gurgled,  and 
uttered  strange  sounds.  I  never  could  feel 
quite  sure  that  something  terrible  might 
not  have  its  ambush  below,  and  creep  up 
stealthily.  To  be  sure,  the  dining-room 
was  within  a  step,  where  was  company 
and  light,  and  pictures  ;  and  the  whole 
house  was  distressingly  modern  and  un¬ 
usually  comfortable.  Yet  I  could  never 
entirely  get  over  a  certain  spectral  appre¬ 
hension  in  that  dingy  little  room.  It 
would  be  so  easy  for  a  murderer  to  steal 
up  behind  me  while  1  sat  alone  at  my 
lessops  in  the  evening,  and  with  a  rusty 
bar  from  the  lumber-room  smash  my  head 
on  my  French  grammar.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  no  special  reason  why  any  one 
should  desire  to  murder  me  ;  I  was,  to  be 
sure,  counted  precocious,  but  the  fact  was 
not  generally  known  among  the  criminal 


“  j  DO  KOT  think  that  we  are  realty  iiaptier  in  CHILDHOOD  TITAN 


IN  LATER  LIFE.” 
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classes  at  that  time.  But  childhood  does 
not  reason  with  such  accuracy,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  I  nursed  my  apprehensions  because 
I  knew  them  to  be  entirely  baseless. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  really  happier 
in  childhood  than  in  later  life.  Our  sor¬ 
rows  are  as  real  to  us  at  the  time  as 
larger  griefs  now  ;  I  remember  that 
imperfectly  cooked  rice-pudding  once 
sickened  me  as  few  crimes  now  have 
power  to  do.  The  saving  up  of  stinted 
pocket-money  was  more  anxiety  than 
now  is  the  investment  of  a  sum  that  to 
youthful  minds  would  seem  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  A  sharp  word 
from  an  elder  brother  or  sister  could 
poison  existence — for  a  day — far  more 
effectually  than  now  can  the  most  slashing 
of  criticisms.  A  trifling  harshness  or  in¬ 
justice  would  drive  an  imaginative  child  to 
(purely  theatrical)  murder  or  suicide. 

Another  characteristic  of  my  childhood 
was  the  power  of  seeing  pictures  with  my 
eyes  shut  while  awake.  I  could  not  see 
what  I  wanted,  as  a  rule  ;  the  visions 
blurred  and  blended  in  confusion.  Yet  I 
remember  calling  up  with  some  vivid¬ 
ness  a  picture  of  a  battle  in  which  my 
side  was  defending  the  drawing-room 
windows  and  firing  through  the  balcony 
railing  at  the  enemy  in  the  garden  below. 
That  was,  in  fact,  the  vision  that  had 
most  coherence. 


Do  our  perceptions  harden  as  we  grow 
older  ?  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  used 
to  go  and  sit  an  hour  on  the  stone  steps 
of  St.  James’s  Hall  to  get  into  the  shilling 
seats  for  the  Popular  Concerts  ;  a  string 
quartet  gave  me  the  intensest  of  pleasure. 


Now  it  is  no  such  thing.  Pictures  used 
to  haunt  me— they  haunt  me  not  now. 
It  is  frightening  at  times  to  realise  that 
the  old  avenues  of  delight  are  narrowing  ; 
that  Shelley  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  ;  the 
early  novels  of  Lytton  become  a  weari- 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


ness  ;  and  tales  of  adventure  sink  back 
often  into  bald  and  uninteresting  penny- 
a-lining.  It  is  a  loss,  though  of  immature 
power.  We  are  graver,  not  necessarily 
sadder,  and  we  are  also  wiser.  Are  we  ? 


IN  the  evening-  when  all  the  visitors 
have  left  the  Gardens,  or  the  very 
latest  are  loitering  gate-wards,  the  day 
really  commences  for  a  number  of  animals 
who  during  the  hours  of  sunlight  lie 
fast  asleep  in  their  boxes  or  covered  up 
under  the  straw.  They  are  most  of 
them  of  small  size.  The  larger  beasts, 
upon  whom  the  popularity  of  the  Gardens 
depends,  have  generously  consented  to 
fall  in  with  the  ways  of  civilised  humanity, 
and  to  be  in  evidence  during  the  day. 
For  one  thing  their  meals  are  given  to 
them  in  daylight,  and  for  these  they  make 
a  point  of  keeping  awake.  Besides,  it  is 
only  between  sunrise  and  sunset  that 
crowds  of  people  with  rustling  paper  bags 
filled  with  broken  buns,  biscuits,  and 
bread  pass  to  and  fro  feeding  everything 
indiscriminately,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
share  of  these  gifts  all  the  bears,  the 
rhinoceroses  and  elephants,  and  many 
others  decide  to  postpone  slumber  until 
nightfall,  when  the  bag-bearers  will  have 
disappeared  and  all  the  fun  of  the  day 
be  over. 

It  is  then  that  some  of  the  lesser  folk 
climb  down  yawning  from  their  boxes,  and 
creep  with  blinking  eyes  out  from  under 
their  bedding.  Having  assured  them¬ 
selves  that  there  is  not  too  much  light  for 
them  to  see  by,  they  perform  their  toilets, 
exchange  sleepy  sunset  salutations,  and 
make  at  once  for  their  evening  breakfasts 
of  fruit,  nuts,  and  biscuits.  The  racoons 
are  out,  pretty,  gentle-mannered  crea¬ 
tures,  wearing  spectacles,  who  snuffle  in  a 
friendly  way  as  you  pass,  but  there  is  a 
white  one  with  queer  pale  eyes  that  take 
the  reflection  in  turn  of  all  the  colours  of 
the  sunset  sky,  faint  pink  and  blue, 
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yellow  and  gray,  that  snores  most  un- 
amiably  at  you.  The  ratels  are  trot¬ 
ting  up  and  down  their  cages  one  behind 
the  other  as  serious  and  purposeful  as 
teachers  hurrying  to  Sunday  school, 
but  one  of  them  always  spoils  the  effect 
by  turning  a  somersault  whenever  it  comes 
to  a  certain  spot.  For  an  hour  at  a  time 
it  will  go  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  regularly,  about  twice  in  every  min¬ 
ute,  it  turns  head  over  heels  on  exactly 
the  same  spot.  It  will  wear  a  bald  spot 
on  its  head.  The  red  and  white  flying 
squirrel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
animals  imaginable,  is  awake,  or  nearly 
so,  looking  out  with  big  drowsy  eyes  that 
cannot  bear  the  light  yet  at  its  tempting 
tin  of  food — dates  and  cherries,  pea-nuts 
and  pieces  of  apple,  plaintain,  and  bread. 
If  it  could  be  only  given  sufficient  space  for 
flight  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  our  guests  in  the  Zoo,  for  the  little 
creature  sails  from  tree  to  tree  supported 
by  the  membrane  which  stretches  between 
its  legs,  launching  itself  upon  the  air  with 
such  unerring  aim  that  it  never  fails  to 
make  the  point  it  started  for,  and  judging 
its  initial  velocity  with  such  a  nice  pre¬ 
cision  as  never  to  fall  short  of  or  overshoot 
its  mark.  The  “fat  sand-rats ’’—what  a 
name  for  a  creature ! — are  all  sociably 
nibbling  a  carrot,  and  in  the  next  cage 
the  vizcachas  are  grumbling  as  if  they  had 
got  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  beds, 
and  making  the  most  ridiculous  hee- 
hawing  noises  conceivable,  just  like  toy 
donkeys.  The  funniest  sound  I  ever 
heard  uttered  by  an  animal  was  by  a 
“  native  bear,”  as  they  call  the  coala  in 
Australia.  We  had  caught  one  in  the 
bush,  and  the  small  creature  proceeded 
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to  deplore  its  capture  with  absurd  hee¬ 
haws  that  were  mixed  up  with  such  in¬ 
describably  comic  groanings  that,  actually 
from  immoderate  laughter,  we  were  unable 
for  some  time  to  carry  our  captive  to  the 
waggon.  The  chinchillas  are  all  alert 
and  busy  breaking  their  fast,  while  mice 


dainty  gerbilles,  like  mice  on  stilts,  hop 
happily  about. 

The  lynx  has  just  got  up  and,  with  its 
face  to  the  wall,  is  munching  its  meat  in 
the  corner.  A  queer  beast  like  a  magni¬ 
fied  Manx  cat,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
cleverest  sportsman  of  all  the  four-footed 
quadrupeds  ;  as  clever,  indeed,  as 
even  the  proverbial  cart-load  of 

I  monkeys.  When  I  was  in  India  I 
entertained  for  several  days  a 
wandering  mendicant,  who  went 
about  the  country  begging  with 
a  lynx  at  the  end  of  a  string. 
The  lynx  was  a  wonder,  for,  in¬ 
credible  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  it  fed  itself  almost  entirely 
upon — crows  !  Now  to  catch  an 
Indian  crow  in  any  way  is  a 
distinct  exploit,  but  having  caught 
one,  to  catch  a  second  would  be 
considered,  by  those  who  know 
the  Indian  crow  best,  nothing 


;/ 


PRETTY,  GENTLE-MANNERED  CREATURES,  Y/EARING  SPECTACLES. 


innumerable  scuttle  around  and  about 
them,  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  pretty  fur-bearers.  The  hyrax 
sits  whistling  in  a  corner  to  encourage 
the  kinkajou,  who  is  climbing  about  his 
wires  hand  over  hand  like  a  woolly 
little  imitation  of  a  sailor.  While  the 


shortj  ot  miraculous.  Yet  this  beg¬ 
gar-man  s  lynx  caught  crows  everv 
day,  sometimes  half-a-dozen  in  a  morn- 
ing,  and  not  always  by  the  same 
trick.  It  knew  several,  and  would  alter¬ 
nate  them  very  cleverly,  filling  up  the 
intervals  with  tomfoolery,  just  as  a 
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professor  of  sleight-of-hand  throws  the 
critical  faculty  of  his  audience  off  its 
balance,  and  gets  it  into  good  humour 
with  itself,  by  interpolating  nonsense  and 
allowing  the  lookers-on  to  “  find  out  how 
it  is  done.”  Sometimes  it  would  pretend 
to  be  asleep  and  lie  motionless  by  the 
side  of  a  bone  until  the  patience  of  the 
crows  was  exhausted  and  one  of  them 
ventured  within  reach,  when  of  course  it 
was  all  over  with  it.  Or  it  would  hold 
the  end  of  its  string  in  its  mouth,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  tied  to  the  post,  and  run- 
round  and  round  keeping  the  string  taut. 
The  crows,  thinking  they  knew  the 
animal’s  exact  range  and  reach,  would 
gradually  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
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fascinate  and  excite  the  birds  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  and  the  lynx  never 
had  any  difficulty  when  the  spectators 
were  absorbed  in  his  proceedings  and  all 
shouting  at  it  together  to  dash  at  and 
capture  the  nearest  one.  In  all  its  per¬ 
formances,  I  ought  to  add,  the  lynx  kept 
on  hand  a  half-killed  crow,  whose  miser¬ 
able  outcries  so  affected  its  friends  that 
they  lost  their  heads,  and  thus  gave  the 
cool,  calculating  lynx  all  the  odds  in  its 
favour  that  it  wanted.  The  “  beggar,” 
I  may  further  add,  refused  to  sell  his  lynx. 
To  return  to  the  Zoo. 

The  owls  are  now  thinking  of  food  and 
society,  and  though  they  will  not  be  in 
full  song  until  later,  they  are  already 
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circle,  but  never  venturing  within  it, 
when  the  lynx  would  suddenly  fly  off 
at  a  tangent  into  the  middle  of  them.  Or 
it  would  sham  lameness  and  carry  the 
bone  about,  dropping  it  at  intervals  and 
dragging  itself  painfully  back  to  pick  it 
up  again.  Every  time  it  was  dropped  the 
crows  of  course  darted  at  it,  but  they 
always  did  it  once  too  often,  for  the  lynx, 
magically  recovering  from  its  lameness, 
would  pounce  on  the  bird  before  it  could 
pounce  on  the  bone.  To  amuse  the 
crows,  and  apparently  for  no  other  object, 
the  lynx  between  whiles  would  give  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  most  abandoned  and 
senseless  frivolity,  tumble  about  head 
over  heels,  dance  on  its  hind  legs,  stand 
on  its  head,  roll  over  and  over,  do  any¬ 
thing  in  fact  just  to  interest  the  crows. 
As  a  fact  these  performances  used  to 


attuning  their  voices.  Now,  too,  the  cranes 
lift  up  their  trumpet-throats  and  cry  to 
each  other  from  paddock  to  paddock. 
And  as  you  stand  on  the  terrace  there 
come  from  the  Western  Aviary  strange 
voices,  the  imperative  call  of  quails,  the 
long-drawn  and  sweetly  melancholy  plaint 
of  the  sun-bittern,  the  rollicking,  riotous 
laughter  of  the  laughing  jackass,  and  the 
melodious  notes  of  the  Australian 
“magpie.”  From  the  vultures’  cages 
you  can  hear  the  clamour  of  the 
“vociferous”  sea-eagles,  and,  in  befitting 
antiphony,  the  harsh  screams  of  the 
cariamas  in  concert  in  the  Eastern  Aviary. 
Down  below  you  the  brown  bears  are 
moaning  their  hearts  out,  and  away  in  the 
distance  the  lions,  disturbed  by  some  be¬ 
lated  workman  who  is  hurrying  through, 
are  roaring  in  their  angriest  mood.  I  never 
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hear  the  lions  roar  so  finely  as  in  the  late 
evening.  Perhaps  it  is  some  lingering 
relic  of  wild-life  days,  the  inherited 
memory  of  old  habits,  when  on  waking 
up  from  the  day’s  sleep  the  lions  come 
out  and  roar,  just  to  let  the  world  know 
that  they  are  up.  But  if  this  be  so,  how 
illogical  it  is  of  lions  in  the  Zoo  to  behave 
“hereditarily.”  They  keep  awake  most 
of  the  day  and  sleep  most  of  the  night, 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  their  lives 
to  suit  the  times  of  their  meals,  and  when 
they  roar  in  the  evenings  now  it  is  really 
their  “  good-night  ”  to  each  other,  instead 


AN  INDIAN  CROW. 

of,  as  it  used  to  be  with  their  fathers,  their 
“good-day.”  In  some  cases  the  captives 
in  the  Gardens  have  not  given  up  their 
former  hours  of  meals,  and  let  the  meat 
be  put  in  when  it  may  they  do  not  touch 
it  until  twilight  falls. 

The  monkeys  are  all  going  to  bed.  They 
know  there  will  be  no  more  nuts  or 
biscuits  to-day,  and  they  are  making 
their  arrangements  for  the  night  with 
commendable  amiability,  big  and  little 
cuddling  together  on  their  perches.  Here 
and  there  some  vicious  old  macaque  or 
rhesus  is  dozing  in  solitary  slumber  ;  but 


as  a  rule  the  House  has  laid  aside  for  the 
night  all  provocations  to  quarrel,  and 
postponed  its  altercations  till  the  morrow. 
But  the  lemur’s  eyes  are  open  to  their 
widest  and  the  ghostly  little  creatures  are 
all  moving  about — beautiful  animals  all  of 
them  but  with  eerie,  uncanny  looks  and 
ways— so  stealthily  that  you  might  think 
they  were  doing  wrong,  and  knew  it ; 
so  silent  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
abroad  some  criminal  conspiracy  of 
secrecy. 

But  in  the  Parrot  House  there  is  a 
prodigious  tumult.  In  their  wild  state 
they  always  made  going  to  bed 
a  particularly  noisy  function,  and 
they  keep  up  in  captivity  the 
good  old  customs  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  For  one  thing  the  ma¬ 
caws  are  of  a  clamorous  kind, 
and  they  are  still  awake  ;  and 
until  the  macaws  go  to  sleep 
there  is  not  much  chance  of 
repose  for  the  rest.  If  you  listen 
you  will  hear  the  kea’s  cry,  quite 
distinct  from  all  the  others,  a 
keen, cruel  cry  befitting  the  dread¬ 
ful  bird  that  makes  them.  For 
this  is  the  fowl  that  eats  the 
kidney-fat  out  of  living  sheep.  It 
digs  its  way  with  the  long 
terrible  beak  through  the  skin 
and  flesh  right  to  the  kidneys, 
tears  out  and  eats,  while  perched 
on  the  wretched  animal’s  back, 
all  the  fat  that  surrounds  them, 
and  then  letting  its  victim  go 
attacks  another.  In  this  way 
whole  flocks  of  sheep  that  are 
pastured  under  the  hills  where 
the  keas  haunted  have  been  lost 
and  the  pastures  abandoned. 

Where  the  porcupines  and  swine 
dwell  there  *  is  much  activity, 
the  creatures  trotting  in  and  out 
and  snorting  as  if  in  restless 
expectation  of  release.  This 
idea  of  escape  appears  to  be  very  prevalent 
among  the  animals  of  the  twilight,  and  as 
you  go  round  there  seems  to  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  understanding  that  this  night  or 
never  they  are  to  be  free.  Of  course 
it  is  the  same  every  night.  The  porcupines 
are  gnawing  away  for  dear  life  at  the  iron 
bars*  and  one  of  them,  who  has  lost  a  paw 
and  apparently  quite  forgotten  the  fact, 
sits  biting  doggedly  at  a  bar  and  regularly 
every  few  seconds  lifting  up  its  maimed 
leg  and  going  through  the  motion  ot 
clawing  at  the  place  although  the  limb 
does  not  reach  by  several  inches  as  far  as 
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ally  find  their  way  out,  but  are  always 
recaptured  when  hungrily,  disconsolately 
reconnoitring  from  the  outside  the  habita¬ 
tions  they  had  been  so  thoughtlessly 
anxious  to  leave.  The  otters,  too,  have  a 
secretforescaping,  foronce  one  was  “found 
missing,”  and  alter  an  exciting  hunt  was 
captured  in  the  drain  that  leads  into  the 
Canal. 

So  an  hour  passes.  The  workmen’s 
bell  has  rung  and  the  Gardens  are 
now  empty,  the  lions  are  quiet,  the  bears 
asleep,  all  the  big  animals  are  at  rest. 
The  jackals  are  still  barking,  and  with  the 


its  owner  thinks  it  does.  The  coypus  are 
just  as  busy,  filing  away  at  the  railings 
and  tugging  at  the  wire  netting,  and  next 


SOMETIMES  HE  WOULD  PRETEND  TO  BE  ASLEEP  AND  LIE  MOTIONLESS  BY  T1IE  SIDE  OF  A  BONE 


door  thecopybara  is  hard  at  work  trying  to 
remove  the  brick-work  of  its  house.  It  is 
the  same  at  the  “  little  mammals’  ”  house 
where,  in  spite  of  most  careful  morning 
repairing  of  the  damages  of  overnight, 
marmot  and  vizcachas  and  ratel  occasion- 


beavers  it  is  high  noon,  but  nothing 
larger  is  afoot.  And  as  you  go  out  it  is 
all  so  still  that  you  can  hear  the  splash  of 
the  little  dam-builders  at  work  and  the 
dream- broken  coo  ol  the  Barbary  dove  in 
its  nest  among  the  Virginia  creepers. 


THE  ROCK  OF  RUBIES,  AND  THE  QUARRY  OF  PEARLS. 

“  Some  ask’d  me  where  the  Rubies  grew  : 

And  nothing  I  did  say, 

But  with  my  finger  pointed  to  ' 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  ask’d  how  Pearls  did  grow,  and  where 
Then  spoke  I  to  my  girl, 

To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 
The  quarrelets  of  Pearl.” — Herrick. 


LINCOLNS  INN  FIELDS:  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  ROBERT  HUNTER. 


IT  is  a  happy  accident  that  the  largest 
square-garden  in  London  lies  on  the 
threshold  of  the  City  and  in  the  midst  of 
densely  crowded  courts  and  alleys.  From 
Wellington  Street  to  Chancery  Lane, 
there  is  at  present  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation,  north  and  south,  between  the  two 
great  arteries  of  traffic,  the  Strand  and 
Holborn.  Consequently  we  have  a  region 
of  short  lengths  of  broad  streets  leading 
nowhere,  and  of  narrow  lanes  and  yet 
narrower  passages  winding  through  a 
maze  of  small  tenements.  In  the  broader 
streets  the  houses  are  used,  partly  at 
least,  for  wholesale  trade  and  for 
manufactures  pursued  at  home  ;  the 
rest  of  the  district  carries  on  a  brisk 
business  in  second-rate  eatables,  and 
teems  with  children.  The  air  is  close  and 
malodorous,  and  the  occasional  glimpse 
of  an  interior  is  not  inviting.  Already 
one  part  of  the  district,  to  the  east  of 
Drury  Lane,  has  been  cleared  as  insani¬ 
tary,  and  is  now  occupied  by  lofty  blocks 
of  workmen’s  dwellings.  Another  region, 
between  Great  Queen  Street  and  Holborn, 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  to  be 
vicious  and  semi-criminal, — the  only 
region  of  the  kind  in  central  London.  In 
yet  another  spot  flourishes  Clare  Market, 
hard  by  which  is  a  slaughter-house. 
From  this  unsavoury  district  the  persever¬ 
ing  wayfarer,  keeping  steadily  eastwards, 
will  emerge,  almost  at  any  point,  on 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The  contrast  could 
hardly  be  more  striking.  Squalid 
tenements  are  exchanged  for  lofty 
mansions,  close  streets  for  a  broad  road¬ 
way,  and  dirt  and  unsightliness  for  the 
trees  and  turf  of  a  spacious  garden.  On 
one  side  of  the  Fields  is  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  On  another  are  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum  and  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel. 
On  the  west  is  the  interesting  facade  of 
Lindsey  House,  and  other  mementos  of 
the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  the  huge  pile  of  Newcastle 
House.  On  the  east  is  the  long  wall  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  over  which  rise  the  library 
and  dining  hall,  and,  further  off,  the  long 


line  of  Stone  Buildings.  Within,  the 
gardens  are  broad  gravel  walks  and  wide 
stretches  of  turf  swept  by  the  boughs  of 
some  of  the  finest  plane  trees  in  London. 
In  summer,  when  these  trees  are  clothed 
in  their  broad  bright  leaves,  only  the  top¬ 
most  stories  of  one  or  two  of  the  highest 
houses  can  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
Square.  The  din  of  London  is  hushed, 
and  we  may  well  forget  that  four  millions 
of  people  are  close-packed  around  us. 

We  have  said  that  London  is  fortunate 
in  possessing  this  large  garden  in  its 
midst.  But  at  present  it  puts  its  posses¬ 
sion  to  strange  uses.  While  the  alleys 
and  courts  of  Clare  Market  and  Drury 
Lane  teem  with  young  life,  while  the 
road-ways  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  its 
approaches — even  the  court-yards  of  its 
stately  houses — are  covered  in  holiday 
times  by  playing  children,  the  gardens 
themselves  are  almost  deserted.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  we  all  know,  is  the  haunt  of 
lawyers.  Here  between  ten  and  six  the 
wheels  of  the  law  are  set  rolling  by  many 
a  clever  head  and  busy  hand.  But 
between  five  and  six  there  is  a  general 
exodus.  The  householders  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  do  not  live  there  ;  for  them  it 
is  a  place  of  work  and  nothing  else. 
During  the  day  they  are  too  busy  to 
think  of  using  their  garden  ;  in  their 
leisure  hours  they  are  far  away.  A  few 
bachelors  may  have  chambers  in  the 
“  entre-sol of  the  sparrows  ”  ;  the  curators 
of  the  two  museums,  the  manager  of  the 
hotel,  may  perhaps  have  a  wife  and  family 
living  in  the  Square.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions  the  Square  has  no  residents,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens. 
To  supply  a  population  for  this  beautiful 
pleasure-ground,  keys  are  left  for  a 
substantial  money  payment  to  tradesmen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few  nurse¬ 
maids  with  their  charges  are  thus 
persuaded  to  enter  the  Square.  But  even 
this  device  produces  small  results,  and 
it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say 
that  when  the  pavements  and  the  curb¬ 
stones  of  the  Square  are  full  of  children, 
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the  garden  is  a  desert.  This  strange 
state  of  things  the  London  County 
Council  wish  to  remedy  by  taking  over 
the  garden  from  its  present  owners  and 
throwing  it  open  to  the  public.  The 
present  ownership  is  peculiar  and  is  the 
outcome  of  a  history,  which  is  not  without 
interest  to  Londoners. 

In  old  sketch  plans  of  St.  Giles’s,  we 
find  on  the  site  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
a  considerable  open  space  marked 
Fikattesfeld,  Fickets  Fields,  or  Fichet’s 
Fields.  It  seems  to  have  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Templars,  who  perhaps 


used  it  as  a  tilting  ground.  In  1376,  we 
are  told,  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for 
walking  and  sports  of  various  kinds,  and 
was  especially  used  by  the  clerks  of 
Chancery,  and  apprentices  and  students 
of  the  law.1  This  use  continued  till  the 
time  of  James  I.,  when  a  Commission  was 
issued  to  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  and 
other  distinguished  persons  to  ascertain 
how  tar  the  Fields  might  be  built  on.  The 
Commission  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones,  the  King’s  architect,  who 

1  See  a  petition  to  Parliament  quoted  in  Clinch’s 
Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles’s,  p.  86. 


seems  to  have  furnished  the  plan  of  a 
square  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  who 
actually  designed  some  at  least  of  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  present 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Unfortunately 
private  interests  .  prevented  the  full 
execution  of  his  scheme, — a  result  which 
leads  Mr.  Stowe  to  indulge  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  reflections  :  — 

“  From  the  Terras  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Gardens 
we  have  a  prospect  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  squares  in  Europe ;  originally 
laid  out  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  intended  to  have  been  built  all  in  the  same 
style  and  taste  ;  but,  by  the  miscar¬ 
riage  of  this  and  many  other  such 
noble  designs,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  England  will 
never  be  able  to  produce  people  of 
taste  enough  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
or  unite  their  sentiments  for  the 
public  ornament  and  reputation.” 

There  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  repeated  attempts  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  open  area  of 
Inigo  Jones’  Square.  Fortun¬ 
ately  a  powerful  opponent  to  the 
ruthless  impulses  of  private 
aggrandizement  arose  in  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  who 
advanced  a  claim  which  we  fear 
would  be  scouted  by  the  law  of 
the  present  day.  They  alleged 
that  they  “  were  interested  in 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
prospect  and  air  ”  of  the  Fields  ; 
and  upon  this  intimation  the  ag¬ 
gressors  speedily  came  to  terms. 
Building,  as  yet,  was  confined 
to  the  houses  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  commencement  of  rows 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  ; 
the  owners  proposed  to  continue 
these  rows  eastward  towards  the 
wall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  To  this 
the  Benchers  had  no  objection 
if  the  rest  of  Cup  Field  (the  then 
name  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  Square)  were  beautified  and 
adorned  and  kept  free  of  further  build¬ 
ings.  And  accordingly  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1657,  the  following  quaintly  worded 
provisions  were  agreed  to  : — 

“  First,  that  the  two  rows  or  ranges  intended 
to  be  built  as  aforesaid  should  have  equal  pro¬ 
portion  in  front,  height,  breadth,  strength, 
and  beauty  with  Portugal  Row,  or  in  a  more 
firm  or  beautiful  manner  ;  also  that  there  should 
be  forty  feet  by  the  standard  distance  between 
each  of  the  two  rows  or  ranges  of  building  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn  wall  ;  also  that  all  the  rest  and 
residue  of  the  field  should  within  two  years 
then  next,  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the 
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owners,  be  levelled,  planed,  and  cast  into  grass 
plots  and  gravel  walks  of  convenient  breadth, 
railed  all  along  on  each  side,  and  set  with  rows 
of  trees,  according  to  a  plot  or  model  thereto 
annexed  ;  and  that  for  the  future  no  building, 
other  than  the  said  two  rows  or  ranges,  should 
be  erected  upon  the  said  field  or  any  part  there¬ 
of  (except  one  water  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
said  field,  which  should  not  cover  in  proportion 
the  breadth  of  ten  yards  square)  ;  also  that  the 
owners  should  at  their  charges  build  and  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  said  wall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
a  large  pair  of  gates  and  freestone  stairs,  with  a 
fair  and  easy  descent  out  of  the  walls  belonging 
to  the  said  Society  into  the  said  field,  for  the 
use  and  conveniency  of  the  students  of  the 
Society.” 

To  secure  that  this  detailed  arrangement 
should  be  carried  out,  the  owners  sold  to 
the  Benchers  all  the  Field  except  the  sites  of 
the  proposed  rows  of  houses,  and  the 
Benchers  In  return  leased  the  same  area 
to  the  former  owners  for  900  years,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  lease  should  be  void 
and  the  Benchers  might  take  possession, 
if  any  building  took  place  contrary  to  the 
agreement. 

If  the  London  of  Charles  II.  had  been 
watched  and  warded  as  it  is  now,  the 
arrangement  between  the  Benchers  and 
their  neighbours  would  no  doubt  have  had 
the  result  of  securing  a  charming  open 
space  to  the  public  use.  Open  grass 
plots  and  broad  walks  between  rows  of 
trees,  connected  with  the  gardens  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  by  a  handsome  flight  of 
steps,  would  have  furnished  a  pleasant 
lounge  for  the  learning  and  fashion  of 
those  days,  and  an  invaluable  place  of 
recreation  to  the  densely  packed  popula¬ 
tion  of  Clare  Market  and  Drury  Lane  of 
our  own  time.  Unfortunately  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  were  neglected.  The  houses 
allowed  by  the  Benchers  were  built,  and 
Cup  Field,  which  was  to  be  henceforth 
kept  free  of  buildings,  was  railed  off  from 
the  adjacent  Pursfield.  But  whether  the 
owners  carried  out  their  agreement  to 
plant  and  lay  out  Cup  Field  and  to  build 
steps  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  Gardens,  seems 
doubtful.  Mr.  Pepys  speaks  of  a  visit  to 
the  walks  then  being  laid  out  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers 
to  the  Fields  or  the  Benchers’  own  garden. 
Possibly  for  a  time  the  Square  was  well 
kept  ;  at  any  rate  it  attracted  distin¬ 
guished  residents.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Lord  Bristol  and  Pepys’ 
patron,  Lord  Sandwich,  lived  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  while  Lindsey  (afterwards 
Ancaster)  House,  the  handsome  building 
still  to  be  noticed  in  the  middle  of  the 


west  side  of  the  Fields,  had  but  recently 
been  vacated  by  the  Berties,  Earls  of 
Lindsey  and  Dukes  of  Ancaster.  In 
Great  Queen  Street,  hard  by,  lived  Lord 
Chancellor  Finch,  from  whom  in 
November,  1677,  a  notorious  thief,  one 
Thomas  Sadler,  stole  his  mace  and  purse 
of  office.  Another  notable  resident  was 
the  dissolute  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  tells 
a  correspondent  : — If  you  write  to  me, 
direct  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the  house 
next  to  the  Duke’s  Play-house  in  Portugal 
Row  ;  there  lives  your  humble  servant.” 
The  play-house  here  referred  to  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  was  originally  a  tennis-court.  It  was 
converted  into  a  theatre  for  Sir  Wiliam 
Davenant,  who  opened  it  in  1662  with  his 
operatic  “  Siege  of  Rhodes,”  when  regular 
scenery  was,  it  is  said,  first  introduced 
upon  the  English  stage.  Here  Pepys  saw 
“  a  mighty  company  of  citizens,  ordinary 
’prentices  and  mean  people  in  the  pit.” 
But  the  theatre  was  equally  patronized  by 
the  quality,  for  on  another  occasion  Mr. 
Pepys  records  “  how  it  went  against  my 
heart  to  go  away  from  the  very  door  of 
the  Duke’s  Play-house,  and  my  Lady 
Castelmain’s  coach  and  many  great 
coaches  there  to  see  ‘  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes’.”  Indeed  throughout  Mr.  Pepys’ 
time  the  Duke’s  theatre  divided  the 
honours  with  the  King’s  theatre  in  Covent 
Garden,  sometimes  boasting  the  better 
company  of  actors.  Nell  Gwynne  seems 
to  have  made  her  debut  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  though  she  after¬ 
wards  joined  the  King’s  Company  ;  and 
for  many  years  Betterton  was  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  house.  During  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  its  boards  were  trod  by  the 
famous  Quin  ;  while  still  later  it  witnessed 
the  unprecedented  run  of  Gay’s  Beggar  s 
Opera  for  no  less  than  sixty-two  nights. 
It  finally  closed  its  doors  in  1735. 

But  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  witnessed  other  scenes  than 
the  assembling  of  “  great  coaches  ”  at  the 
Duke’s  Theatre.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1668,  Mr.  Pepys  found  the  Fields  “  full  of 
soldiers  all  in  a  body,  and  my  Lord  Craven 
commanding  of  them  and  riding  up  and 
down  to  give  orders,  like  a  madman.” 
The  occasion  of  this  warlike  array  was  a 
tumult  amongst  the  London  apprentices, 
which  it  required  all  the  energies  of  the 
guards  and  militia  to  put  down,  though 
there  was  no  serious  fighting.  Some 
fifteen  years  later  the  Fields  were  disgraced 
by  the  execution  of  Lord  William 
Russell.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  sad 
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scene  is  the  only  touch  of  high  tragedy 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Fields, 
though  disorder  and  low  crime  seem  to 
have  been  common  enough  at  the  very 


state  of  the  Fields  thirty  years  after 
Lord  William  Russell’s  execution  is 
graphically  described  by  Gay  in  his 
Trivia.1 


doors  of  the  ministers  and  courtiers  who 
resided  in  the  Square.  The  existence  of 
a  large  space  unlighted  at  night,  and 
unwarded  at  all  times,  brought  a  con¬ 
course  of  thieves  and  beggars.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  “  rufflers  ”  and  “  mumpers”  became 
by-words — rufflers,  a  name  given  to 
vagabonds  who  assumed  the  character  of 
old  soldiers  maimed  in  the  revolutionary 
wars,  and  mumpers,  a  term  applicable  to 
beggars  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  The 


‘  Where  Lincoln’s  Inn’s  wide  space  is  railed 
around, 

Cross  not  with  venturous  step ;  there  oft  is 
found 

The  lurking  thief,  who  while  the  daylight 
shone, 

Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone. 

That  crutch,  which  late  compassion  moved, 
shall  wound 

Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the 
ground. 

1  Published  in  January,  1716 
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Though  thou  art 
tempted  by  the 
linkman’s  call, 

Yet  trust  him  not 
along  the  lonely 
wall : 

In  the  midway  he’ll 
quench  the  flam¬ 
ing  brand, 

And  share  the 
booty  with  the 
pilfering  band.” 

This  descrip¬ 
tion  is  echoed  try 
the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  the 
residents  at  last 
obtained  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves 
from  the  Alsatia 
at  their  doors. 

This  Act,  passed 
in  *735>  pitifully 
relates  that  “  the 
said  great  Square 
now  called  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields 
hath  for  some 
years  past  lain 
waste  and  in 
great  disorder, 
whereby  the 
same  has  become 
a  receptacle  for 
rubbish  and  nas¬ 
tiness  of  all 
sorts.”  Nay, 
further,  “  for 
want  of  proper 
fences  to  enclose 
the  Fields  great 
mischiefs  have 
happened  to 
many  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects 
going  about  their 
lawful  occasions, 
several  of  whom 
have  been  killed, 
and  others  laimed 
and  hurt,  by 
horses  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  aired  and  rode  in  the  said  Fields  ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  said  Fields  being  kept 
open  many  wicked  and  disorderly  persons 
have  frequented  and  met  together  therein, 
using  unlawful  sports  and  games,  and 
drawing  in  and  enticing  young  persons 
into  gaming,  idleness,  and  other  vicious 
courses  ;  and  vagabonds,  common 
beggars,  and  other  disorderly  persons 
resort  therein.”  So  bad  indeed  has  the 


condition  of  the  Fields  become  that  the 
owners,  proprietors,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  “  encompassing  ”  the  Fields 
“  cannot  go  to  and  from  their  respective 
habitations  in  the  night  season  without 
danger  !  ”  Not  unnaturally  therefore 
these  proprietors  and  inhabitants  are 
“  desirous  to  prevent  any  mischief  for  the 
future  and  to  inclose  clean  repair  and 
beautify  the  Fields  in  a  graceful  manner 
and  are  willing  and  desirous  that  an 
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adequate  contribution  may  for  that 
purpose  be  raised  by  and  amongst 
themselves.” 

Upon  this  statement  the  Act  under 
which  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  is  now  managed 
was  obtained.  In  substance  it  was  an  Act 
to  prevent  nuisances  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
there  was  then  no  public  authority  able  to 
cope  with  nuisances,  and  no  means  of 
maintaining  order  in  the  Fields,  so  long 
as  they  lay  open  to  the  public,  the  Act 
authorised  a  certain  degree  ot  inclosure. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  public  was  con¬ 
templated.  The  trustees  are  to  direct 
how  the  Fields  shall  be  inclosed,  not 
against  the  public  generally,  but  “from 
all  horses,  coaches,  carts  and  carriages,” 
while  ways  or  passages  are  to  he  made 
or  left  open  “  for  passengers,  horses, 
coaches,  carts,  and  carriages.”  One  or 
two  ways  for  foot-passengers  across 
the  Square  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  ;  but  the  trustees — it  not  at 
first,  eventually  —  excluded  all  persons 
whether  on  foot  or  otherwise  from 
the  whole  Square,  leaving  only  such  a 
roadway  round  the  outside  as  was 
necessary  to  give  access  to  the  houses. 

In  point  of  fact  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Square  obtained  an  Act  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  nuisances,  and  they  have  used 
it  so  as  to  confer  upon  themselves  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  spacious  garden.  Until 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  in  1855  the  inhabitants  had, 
indeed,  to  repair  their  own  roadways. 
The  Metropolis  Management  Act  relieved 
them  of  this  burden,  while  leaving  them 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  garden  ; 
and  the  special  rate  fell  from  2s.  6d.  to 
about  6d.  in  the  pound. 

But  we  must  turn  again  for  a  moment 
to  the  social  history  of  the  Square.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  still  the 
residence  of  a  Prime  Minister  (the  Duke 
of  Newcastle),  and  a  place  (it  appears 
from  a  provision  in  the  Act)  where 
foreign  embassies  were  likely  to  be 
installed.  The  passing  of  the  special  Act 
no  doubt  made  the  Square  still  more 
popular.  Gradually,  however,  the  pale 
cast  of  the  law  overcame  the  district. 

In  1805  we  find  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  residing 
at  No.  57,  while  about  the  same  time 
Nos.  35  and  36  were  dignified  as  the 
houses  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  (Lord  Kenyon)  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Whig  advocate  shortly  to  be 
made  Lord  Chancellor  (Thomas  Erskine). 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

But  great  lawyers,  like  Prime  Ministers 
and  men  of  fashion,  moved  westwards, 
and  one  by  one  the  stately  houses  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ceased  to  be  homes, 
and  became  lawyers’  offices.  For 
the  last  five  and  twenty  years  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  has  had  no  inhabitants  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  The  occupants  and 
ratepayers  have  been  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  lawyers  practising  there. 
Their  wives  and  children  never  set  foot 
within  the  garden  ;  and,  to  prevent 
absolute  disuse,  the  trustees  have  to  call 
in  the  nursemaids  and  babies  of  Holborn 
and  the  Strand. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  those  who 
possess,  but  do  not  use,  this  charming 
garden  should  have  been  asked  to  admit 
others,  to  whom  a  garden  is  indeed  a 
luxury.  Some  fifteen  years  since  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  induced  the  trustees  to  allow 
the  children  from  some  of  the  crowded 
purlieus  in  Drury  Lane  to  use  the  garden 
on  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer. 
This  precedent  has  been  intermittently 
followed,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
doors  of  Paradise  are  set  ajar  for  other 
parties  of  children,  duly  policed  by  clergy¬ 
men  or  school-teachers.  But,  that  the 
blessing  may  be  fitly  prized,  the  doors 
are  promptly  shut  again,  and  Paradise 
becomes  once  more  a  desert.  Any 
regular  periodic  admission,  even  ot 
children  under  supervision,  the  trustees 
have  declined  to  sanction.  The  Kyrle 
Society  long  agoproposed,thatthe  gardens 
should  be  opened  during  the  summer, 
after  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  ;  and  they  offered  to 
guarantee  the  expense,  of  watch  and 
ward.  The  trustees  refused  to  entertain 
the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act 
under  which  they  held  office  gave  them 
no  power  to  admit  the  public.  The  Kyrle 
Society,  then  applied  (under  the  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster)  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  arrange 
for  a  transfer  of  the  garden  from  the 
trustees  to  the  representatives  of  London. 
The  occupants  of  the  Square  would  in 
this  case  be  relieved  from  the  special  rate 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garden, 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  charged  on 
London  at  large.  The  trustees,  however, 
informed  the  Board  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  negotiate  for  a  transfer.  More 
recently,  the  London  County  Council 
approached  the  trustees  with  the  same 
inquiry,  and  were  told  that  the  trustees 
had  no  power  of  sale,  and  could  not  even 
consider  the  subject  till  Parliament  had 
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empowered  them  to  do  so.  The  County 
Council  then  introduced  a  Bill  to  enable 
the  trustees  to  make  over  the  garden  to 
the  Council.  Immediately  the  trustees 
called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
headed  an  opposition  to  the  transfer. 
Parliament  was  petitioned  to  reject  the 
Bill  ;  and  a  vigorous  opposition  was 
offered  before  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  the  Bill  was  referred.  The  Com¬ 


mittee  rejected  the  Bill  on  technical 
grounds  ;  but  they  accompanied  their 
decision  by  the  statement  that  “they 
would  see  with  pleasure  the  opening  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.”  Acting  upon  this 
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hint,  the  County  Council  will  this  year 
ask  Parliament  for  power  to  take  the 
Fields  compulsorily,  and  to  maintain  them 
at  the  expense  and  for  the  benefit  of 
London  at  large. 

Here  then  the  question  rests  for  the 
moment.  The  trustees,  we  may  be  sure, 
feel,  though  they  will  not  publicly  admit 
the  consciousness,  that  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  must  be  opened  to  the  public. 
Their  real  object  is,  no  doubt,  to  make 
money  out  of  the  opening.  They 
claim  for  the  owners  of  the  houses 
in  the  Square  a  proprietary  right  in  the 
garden,  and  they  will  make  a  hard  fight 
to  secure  so-called  compensation  for  the 
admission  of  the  public  to  their  preserve. 
The  idea  that  there  will  be  any  actual 
annoyance  to  the  most  studious  lawyer  is 
absurd.  Children  do  not  congregate  in 
“  thousands  ”  in  a  place  which  is  habitu¬ 
ally  open  to  them.  They  come,  but  they 
do  not  come  in  dense  crowds,  and  they 
behave  quietly  and  reasonably.  Red 
Lion  Square  has  been  open  for  some  time  ; 
it  is  rather  drearily  quiet.  Who  was  ever 
inconvenienced  by  the  shouting  of  children 
in  the  Embankment  Gardens  or  in  Leices¬ 
ter  Square?  In  point  of  fact  the  children 
who  now  wander  about  the  pavements 
and  forecourts  of  the  Square  and  look 
longingly  at  the  trees  and  turf  within,  will 
be  removed  further  than  they  are  at 
present  from  the  rooms  in  which  family 
complications  are  being  unravelled  or 


family  estates  tied  up.  But  whether 
the  landlords  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
are  to  have  a  profit  on  the  opening 
of  the  garden,  is  not  a  question  to  be 
discussed  here.  We  can  only  deal  with 
the  broad  facts  of  the  case.  Originally, 
apparently,  a  place  of  public  resort,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  were  preserved  from 
the  clutches  of  the  builder  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  whom 
indeed  the  freehold  of  the  garden  still  lies. 
For  another  hundred  years  the  Fields  were 
open  to  and  used  by  the  public,  and  they 
would  have  so  remained  to  the  present 
day  had  London  been  under  any  kind  of 
governance  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  and 
Georges.  To  obviate  nuisances  raising 
from  the  absence  of  a  proper  police 
the  residents  of  the  Square  obtained 
powers  which  they  have  used  so  as  to 
endow  themselves  with  a  private  garden. 
This  garden  they  do  not  use.  A  few 
tennis-players,  a  few  nursemaids  and 
perambulators,  and  an  occasional  party  of 
children  admitted  out  of  office  hours,  have 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  an  open  space 
which  is  sorely  needed  by  a  crowded 
district  of  central  London.  In  no  other 
capital  of  Europe  would  such  an  anomaly 
be  permitted.  It  is  for  the  representatives 
of  London  to  see  that  this  beautiful  city 
garden  no  longer  remains  sealed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  huge  metropolis. 


“  WHY  DO  YOU  SEND  ME  AWAY  LIKE  THIS,  THEN  ?  ” 


AT  11.25  p.m.  Miss  Waynfleete  decided 
that  she  had  done  her  duty.  Lord 
Waynfleete  had  been  giving-  a  rather 
political  dinner,  and  it  had  been  followed 
by  a  very  political  “At  Home,”  and  his 
daughter  had  acted  as  hostess  in  her 
mother’s  absence,  had  talked  to  a 
quantity  of  dull  old  gentlemen,  and  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  after  which  time  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  limits  even  to 
the  duties  demanded  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Minister.  Besides,  Jim  Arbuthnot  had 
come  to  say  good-bye  to  her,  and  she 
wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

There  is  no  privacy  so  complete  as  the 
privacy  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  One  is 
girt  about  with  a  self-engrossed  humanity 
that  cuts  one  off  from  it  and  the  whole 
world  in  the  most  complete  manner  possi¬ 
ble.  So  when  Miss  Waynfleete  fled  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  at  11.25  p-M->  and 
found  Jim,  and  made  him  find  a  couple  of 


places  in  a  deep  window-seat,  she  talked 
to  him  quite  confidentially. 

“  So  you  really  are  going?”  she  said. 
“Well,  you  take  my  blessing  with  you, 
and  I  wish  I  was  coming  too.” 

“  Come,  then,”  said  Jim. 

“Jim,  don’t  be  foolish!  When  a 
woman  says  she  wishes  she  was  coming 
it  means  that  she  is  not.  You  know  that 
quite  well.” 

“  What  does  she  say  when  she  is 
coming  then  ?  That  she  wishes  she  was 
not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  probably,”  said  Violet ;  “  in  fact 
she  often  does  say  so.  But  as  a  rule  she 
says  nothing.  She  just  comes.” 

“That  holds  for  a  man  as  well,”  said 
Jim.  “  I’m  sure  I  don’t  wish  I  was 
going.” 

“That  is  precisely  why  it  is  good  for 
you  to  go,”  said  Violet.  “You  are  much 
too  fond  of  stopping  in  one  place - ” 

“  And  seeing  one  person,”  put  in  Jim. 
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Violet  flushed. 

“It’s  very  silly  of  you  to  say  those 
things,”  she  said.  “  What  is  the  good  of 
going  over  all  that  again  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  send  me  away  like  this, 
then  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  send  you  away,”  she  said,  “  I 
only  made  the  suggestion.  You  won’t 
lose  anything  by  going.  I  simply  gave 
you  your  chance.  I  said  you  might  say 
— well,  certain  things  —  to  me  in  a 
year’s  time.  I  didn’t  bind  myself  or  com¬ 
mit  you.  You  needn’t  say  them  unless 
you  like,  and  I  needn’t  say  ‘Yes’  unless  I 
like.” 

Jim  sat  silent,  until  Violet  found  it  un¬ 
bearable. 

“  Oh,  good  gracious,  don’t  behave  like 
that,  Jim,”  she  said.  “  I  came  to  have  a 
friendly  little  chat  with  you,  and  I  can’t 
chat  by  myself.  You’ve  got  to  improve 
your  mind,  you’ve  got  to  see  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa,  and  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
and  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  That  will  be  very  good  for  you. 
You  will  be  a  sort  of  Waring  ;  every  one 
will  ask  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  what 
has  happened  to  you,  and  I  shall  say  that 
you’ve  travelled  East  away.” 

“And  some  one  will  find  me  in  Trieste 
harbour,”  said  Jim. 

“  It’s  very  easy  to  be  Waring  nowa¬ 
days,”  said  Violet,  meditatively.  “  You’ve 
only  got  to  do  nothing  in  England  for  a  few 
years  except  look  rather  distinguished,  and 
then  buy  a  ticket  to  Benares  from  Cook.” 

“Ah,  but  it’s  not  so  easy  to  continue 
being  Waring.” 

Violet  leaned  back  with  her  arm  on  the 
open  window  sill.  The  light  breeze  just 
ruffled  her  hair,  and  in  the  darkness,  for  her 
face  was  turned  towards  the  window,  her 
features  were  faintly  illuminated  by  the 
light  from  the  street,  and  lamps  of  the  fifty 
carriages  waiting  at  the  door.  Her  gray 
eyes  looked  almost  black  in  the  half-light, 
and  her  mouth  seemed  more  serious  than 
usual. 

“  How  stupid  it  is  of  one  to  travel, 
after  all,”  she  said.  “  One  travels  to  see 
new  people  and  different  kinds  of  men. 
Any  one  with  the  least  power  of  observa¬ 
tion  need  only  walk  about  London  to  do 
that.  What  does  one  know  about  cab¬ 
men  and  newspaper  boys,  for  instance  ? 
They  are  probably  quite  different  from 
each  other  and  from  us.” 

“  Cabmen  all  seem  to  me  exactly  alike,” 
said  Jim.  “  They  all  grumble  if  you  give 
them  sixpence  more  than  their  proper 
fare.” 


“  That  just  shows  how  superficial  you 
are,  as  I’ve  often  told  you,”  said  Violet. 
“You  might  just  as  well  say  that  they 
were  all  alike  because  they  all  had  noses, 
or  that  I  was  like  you  because  we  both 
had  dinner  every  night.” 

“Well,  shall  I  travel  among  the  cab¬ 
men  instead  ?  ”  said  Jim. 

“No,  because  you’d  be  always  telling 
them  to  come  to  23,  Cadogan  Crescent. 
You  wouldn’t  get  a  new  atmosphere  that 
way.” 

“  I  don’t  want  a  new  atmosphere,”  said 

Jim- 

Violet  groaned  tragically. 

“You’ve  said  that  before  about  two 
minutes  ago,”  she  remarked,  “and  I  told 
you  that  it  was  because  you  didn’t  want  a 
new  atmosphere  that  it  was  good  for  you 
to  have  one.  If  you  didn’t  feel  that  you 
wanted  a  new  atmosphere,  that  would 
show  that  you  weren’t  narrow,  and  so  you 
probably  would  not  need  one.” 

“  Whatan  unpleasant  gospel,”  saidjim. 

“  Oh,  it’s  not  a  gospel,”  said  she,  “  it’s 
more  like  an  epistle.  It  is  good  advice.” 

“  I  doubt  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
genuine  epistles,”  said  Jim,  “  there  is  no 
warrant  for  its  authority.” 

Violet  stared. 

“  I  am  the  warrant  for  its  authority,  I 
made  it  up  myself.” 

“That’s  just  exactly  what  I  mean,” 
said  Jim  ;  “of  course  the  fact  that  you 
made  it  is  in  its  favour,  but  you  have 
not  got  many  generations  of  men  to  back 
you  up.  Your  epistle  hasn’t  always  been 
considered  an  epistle.” 

“  Of  course  it  hasn’t,  Jim,”  remarked 
she,  “  or  else  I  couldn’t  have  made  it  up 
myself.  Besides,  it  is  quite  a  new  idea. 
People,  especially  English  people,  always 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  your  own  national  anthem, 
whereas  my  point  is  that  you  ought  to 
know  all  the  national  anthems.” 

“  I  don’t  like  any  national  anthem,” 
said  Jim,  “  not  even  our  own.  I - ” 

“That’s  the  third  time  you’ve  said 
that,”  interrupted  Violet,  “it’s  just 
because  you  don’t  like  them  that  you  are 
going  to  hear  them.  Besides,  I  don’t 
believe  you’ve  even  heard  them.” 

“  They  haven’t  got  a  national  anthem 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,”  said  Jim. 

“  Now  you  are  getting  ridiculous. 
Also,  it’s  time  for  you  to  go.  Come, 
every  one  is  clearing  out.  I  will  walk 
with  you  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.” 

At  the  stairs  she  halted,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 
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“This  is  the  last  I  see  of  you  then?” 
said  Jim. 

“  Yes.  Positively  the  last  appearance, 
till  next  year.  Good-bye.” 

The  staircase  turned  at  right  angles 
after  eight  or  nine  steps,  and  Jim  looked 
back  at  her  once  more.  She  was  still 
standing  where  he  had  left  her,  and  as 
their  eyes  met  he  paused. 

“  Ah,  don’t  go,”  she  said  suddenly. 

He  came  a  step  or  two  up. 

“  Do  you  mean  that?  ”  he  said. 

Violet  frowned. 

“No,  of  course  I  don’t.  It  was  stupid 
of  me  to  say  it,  and  even  stupider  of  you 
to  ask  if  I  meant  it.” 

“  What  did  you  mean  then  ?  ” 

“  I  meant  I  was  sorry  you  were  going,” 
she  said.  “  I  meant — I  meant  nothing  at 
all.  Good-bye.” 

She  turned  from  him  again,  and  passed 
into  one  of  the  rooms  without  looking  back. 

Violet  was  conscious  of  a  strong  sense 
of  relief  when  she  woke  next  morning 
and  remembered  that  Jim  was  off. 
She  liked  him  very  much — most  people 
did  ;  in  fact  she  liked  him  more  than  most 
people.  It  had  really  been  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise  to  her  when,  a  few 
weeks  before,  he  had  offered  her  his  hand 
and  his  heart,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  His  pleasant  presence,  his  vague 
homage,  was  very  grateful  to  her  ;  but 
the  idea  of  his  constant  presence  and  his 
particular  homage  was  another  matter. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  not  sure  about 
it  ;  she  could  not  contemplate  the  constant 
presence  of  any  man  she  knew  with  any¬ 
thing  approaching  rapture,  and  this  dubit- 
able  state  of  things  had  led  her  to  propose, 
and  him  to  accept,  a  compromise.  The 
compromise  was  that  he  should  not  allude 
to  the  matter,  either  to  herself  or  to  any 
one  else  for  the  present,  and  that  she  should 
preserve  the  same  reticence.  In  the 
meantime  was  not  this  an  obvious  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  to  do  his  duty,  and  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  fons  et  origo  of 
his  patrimony,  to  wit  tea-plantations  in 
Ceylon  ?  He  was  already  in  his  father’s 
business  ;  he  would  soon  be  the  head  of 
the  firm.  Incidentally,  he  could  see  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  Vesuvius,  the  Golden 
Horn,  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and,  as 
Ceylon  to  the  insular  mind  appeared  to  be 
near  Siam,  as  many  Siamese  twins  as 
possible,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
generally.  Afterwards  let  him  come 
back  to  England  with  an  enlarged  mind. 


She  was  glad  to  find  that  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  nothing.  All  that  she 
had  said  was  that  he  would  not  lose  by 
going  away,  which  was  quite  true.  If 
she  had  had  to  say  “Yes”  or  “No” 
now,  she  would  have  said  “  No.”  After 
a  year,  she  felt,  there  was  still  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  “  No,”  but  there  was  also  the 
possibility  of  a  “Yes.”  The  proposition 
that  out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind  seemed 
quite  counterbalanced  by  an  equally 
strongly  supported  theory  that  absence 
made  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

But  though  her  line  of  conduct  was  so 
clear  to  herself,  it  throws  no  discredit 
upon  Jim’s  astuteness  that  it  was  not 
quite  so  clear  to  him.  He  recognised  her 
right  to  send  him  actually  or  virtually 
away  for  a  year,  but  he  did  not  allow  any 
more  than  she  did  for  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  would  not  intervene.  But  the 
ii  a.m.  train  from  Victoria  whirled  him 
away  next  morning  through  the  hop¬ 
gardens  and  clustering  villages  of  Kent, 
and  he  began  a  letter  to  Violet  as  soon  as 
he  got  on  the  boat,  which  he  put  hastily 
away  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  Dover  pier. 

The  season  danced  to  its  close,  and 
though  to  Jim  there  was  only  one  Violet, 
to  Violet  there  seemed  to  be  many  Jims. 
It  was  only  her  second  season  in  London, 
but  the  Jims  were  quite  remarkably 
numerous.  They  played  a  sort  of  “  old 
maid  ”  with  each  other,  and  in  process  of 
time  they  had  all,  so  to  speak,  paired 
themselves  out,  until  there  was  only  one 
left.  He  came  to  stay  with  them  in 
October  in  Norfolk,  and  enjoyed  himself 
very  much.  Violet  was  extremely  nice 
to  him. 

One  morning  it  was  very  wet,  and 
Violet  found  herself  hoping  that  they 
would  not  go  out  shooting.  But  Lord 
Waynfleete  protested  roundly  that  it  was 
just  going  to  clear,  and  they  went.  The 
post  had  been  very  late  that  morning, 
and  the  letters  did  not  arrive  till  after 
they  had  set  out.  Violet  had  only  one, 
with  a  foreign  stamp.  She  was  beginning 
to  hate  foreign  stamps. 

Jim  had  gone  southwards  from  Germany 
in  September,  and  he  wrote  from  Ceylon, 
where  he  had  just  arrived.  Colombo  was 
a  picturesque  town,  but  dirty  ;  tea- 
plantations  were  pretty  to  look  at,  and 
they  all  seemed  very  flourishing.  His 
mind,  he  supposed,  was  being  very  much 
enlarged,  but  he  couldn’t  tell.  Finally, 
by  the  time  this  reached  her  it  would  be 
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near  the  end  of  October,  and  May  would 
see  him  back  in  England. 

His  letters  grew  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  her.  What  did  she  care  about 
Colombo  and  the  tea-plantations  ?  What, 
above  all,  did  she  care - 

Lady  Waynfleete  came  rustling  in. 

“  Ah,  there  you  are,  dear,”  she  said,  “  I 
was  just  going  to  ask  you— why,  what’s 
the  matter,  Violet  ?  ” 

Violet  was  tearing  the  letter  she  had 
just  received  into  little  bits.  Her  forehead 
was  gathered  into  an  unmistakable  frown, 
but  the  corners  of  her  mouth  “looked 
sorry.” 

“What’s  the  matter  Vi?”  asked  her 
mother  again,  sitting  down  by  her. 

Violet  looked  up. 

“  It’s  nothing.  At  least  you  couldn’t 
help  me.” 

“Won’t  you  let  me  try,  dear?  If  I 
can’t  help  you,  you  are  none  the  worse, 
and  if  I  can,  well,  so  much  the  better.” 

“  But  I  promised  I  wouldn’t  tell  any  one.” 

Lady  Waynfleete  caught  sight  of  the 
envelope  on  the  floor. 

“Violet,  I  always  fancied  last  summer 
that  there  was  something  between  you  and 
Jim  Arbuthnot.  Is  that  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  you  have  guessed  half,  so  you 
may  as  well  know  all.  Yes,  there  was  : 
and  I  told  him  that  he  might  ask  me 
again  in  a  year.  He  is  so  stupid  about  it. 
It’s  very  selfish  of  him.  He  might  make 
it  easier  for  me  to  tell  him  what  I  shall 
have  to  tell  him.” 

Lady  Waynfleete  felt  very  much  in  her 
element.  She  was  fond  of  giving  advice, 
which  resembled  Turner’s  pictures,  being 
hazy,  but  brilliantly  coloured. 

“  I’m  so  glad  you  told  me,  dear,”  she 
said,  “  though  I  think  I  really  had  guessed 
it  all.  But  it  was  very  sweet  and  dear  of 
you  to  tell  me.  It  is  a  very  momentous 
time  for  you.  I  often  think  that  our 
moral  decisions  are  just  as  complicated  as 
our  mental  decisions,  whereas  they  ought 
to  be  so  simple.  Right  is  right,  and 
wrong  is  wrong,  and  if  you  love  a  man 
you  love  him,  and  if  you  don’t  of  course 
you  couldn’t  possibly  marry  him.  It 
sounds  so  simple  when  it  is  all  stated. 
But  it  is  not  so  simple  to  state  it  in  one 
given  instance,  is  it?” 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Violet  doubtfully. 

“Well,  dear,  it  is  all  just  comprised  in 
that.  When  you  have  to  decide  you  may 
be  sure  that  your  moral  vision  will  be 
quite  clear.  When  the  crisis  comes  we 
are  prepared  for  it.  Before  it  comes  we 
never  are.  Bless  you,  darling!” 
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Lady  Waynfleete  beamed  delightedly  on 
her,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
put  the  matter  in  a  brilliant  and  lucid 
light.  She  had  stated  undeniable  truths 
which  bore  directly  on  the  question  in 
point.  Who  can  do  more? 

The  letter  and  its  subsequent  fate  had 
spoiled  Violet’s  day.  She  was  quite  clear 
that  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  torn  it 
up,  but  what  was  not  so  obvious  was 
why  she  had  torn  it  up.  The  fact  that  a 
traveller  in  foreign  lands  had  written  her 
a  few  lines  about  Colombo,  and  a  few 
lines  about  tea-plantations,  and  a  short 
description  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  Red 
Sea  was  surely  no  reason  at  all.  She 
disliked,  as  most  moderately  intelligent 
people  do,  books  of  travels  concerning 
countries  which  she  had  never  seen,  but 
the  only  redeeming  feature  about  such 
books  was  exactly  that  for  which  this 
letter  had  been  conspicuous.  If  she  had 
been  obliged  to  read  a  book  of  travels  she 
would  have  hailed  the  thunderstorm  in 
the  Red  Sea  with  delight;  and  that  Jim 
should  write  in  the  travel-book  style  had 
been  entailed  on  him  by  herself.  She  had 
told  him  to  write,  and  she  had  forbidden 
him  to  write  on  intimate  subjects.  Per¬ 
haps  the  letter  was  distasteful  to  her  not 
for  what  it  held  but  because  it  lacked 
something  else.  And  when  her  mother 
had  gone  she  collected  the  fragments  and 
put  them  back  in  the  envelope. 

Even  the  return  of  the  shooting  party 
at  lunch  time,  who  had  despaired  of  Lord 
Waynfleete’s  cheerful  prophecies  being 
fulfilled  within  any  reasonable  length  ot 
time,  did  not  console  her.  She  had 
thought  her  decision  so  certain  ;  she  had 
been  quite  willing  to  be  as  sorry  as 
possible  for  Jim  in  anticipation,  but 
second-hand  emotions  of  that  sort  are 
comparatively  cheap.  Her  indecision  was 
what  weighed  on  her  mind  so  heavily ; 
why,  if  she  had  felt  so  certain  what  her 
answer  would  be,  had  she  either  torn  his 
letter  up,  or  collected  the  fragments  after¬ 
wards  ?  She  found  that  it  did  not  satisfy 
her  in  the  least  to  assure  herself  that  she 
had  torn  his  letter  up  because  she  was 
bored  with  thunderstorms  in  the  Red  Sea, 
or  that  she  had  collected  the  pieces  after¬ 
wards  because  she  had  concluded  that 
such  thunderstorms  were  not  so  unin¬ 
teresting  as  she  had  at  first  thought  them. 
A  merely  uninteresting  subject  would  not 
have  warranted  either  the  one  treatment 
or  the  other. 

The  suppositious  Jim  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  villainous  weather.  He 
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sat  some  time  over  coffee  after  lunch, 
and  Violet  found  herself  thinking  that 
men  ought  to  take  themselves  off  as  soon 
as  lunch  was  over,  and  smoke  or  sleep, 
or  do  whatever  men  did  on  rainy  after¬ 
noons.  But  Lord  Barwell  appeared  to 
think  that  men  ought  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  in  some  way  on  such  occasions, 
and  waited  for  orders.  He  was  conscious 
in  a  good-natured  and  uncritical  manner 
that  Violet  was  not  quite  so  cordial  as 
usual,  but  he  put  this  down  to  the  bad 
weather,  to  the  fact  that  her  cat  had  been 
shot  that  morning  in  the  covers  before  it 
had  been  recognised — and  a  cat  in  the 
covers,  he  reflected,  ought  to  be  shot, 
under  any  circumstances — to  any  trivial 
cause  which  may  vex  a  feminine  mind. 

“  We  were  all  so  dreadfully  sorry,”  he 
said,  “  when  Lord  Waynfleete  said  it  was 
your  cat.  The  keeper  was  standing  next 
Buxton,  and  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  Kill  that 
cat,  sir,’  and  no  one  had  any  idea  it  was 
yours.” 

Violet  roused  herself.  “  Poor  beastie,” 
she  said,  “  it  was  its  own  fault,  Pm  afraid. 
It  was  always  going  poaching.” 

Clearly  it  was  not  the  cat. 

“  It  was  no  use  going  on  after  lunch,” 
he  said,  “just  look  at  the  weather,  isn’t 
it  awful  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  rather  like  this  sort  of  day 
now  and  then,”  said  she.  “  It  is  so  nice 
and  cosy  in  the  house  when  it’s  raining 
like  that  outside.  They  do  know  how 
to  keep  houses  warm  in  England.” 

She  drew  her  chair  a  few  inches  nearer 
the  fire,  and  drove  the  poker  among  the 
great  logs  burning  in  the  open  grate. 

“  Isn’t  that  nice?”  she  continued ;  “look 
at  the  sparks  roaring  up  the  chimney. 
Oh,  I’m  so  glad  I’m  in  England  on  a  day 
like  this  !  ” 

“  I  hate  an  English  winter,”  said  Lord 
Barwell.  “  I  spent  a  winter  in  India  one 
year,  and  it  was  simply  delicious.” 

“Do  you  know  Ceylon  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  I’ve  been  there.  It’s  a  dull 
place.” 

So  I  should  think.  Were  you  ever  in 
Colombo  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  passed  through  it.  It’s  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  rather  dirty.  However, 
some  dirt  is  picturesque.” 

“  It’s  not  picturesque  because  it’s  dirty,” 
remarked  Violet;  “it  would  be  just  as 
picturesque  if  it  was  clean.” 

“Yes,  perhaps  it  would.  All  the  same 
you  do  not  get  that  particular  sort  of 
picturesqueness  in  clean  places.” 

Violet  stood  up. 


“That’s  a  horrid  doctrine,”  she  said, 
“and  I  don’t  believe  it.  Did  you  go  to 
the  tea-plantations  ?  ”  she  asked  suddenly. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
Lord  Barwell  was  rather  surprised. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “  they  are  pretty, 
but  not  picturesque.  Neither  are  they 
dirty.” 

Violet  had  lit  a  long  cedar  wood  spill, 
and  was  watching  it  burn  with  intense 
interest. 

“Ah  yes,  that  must  be  so  nice,”  she 
said  appreciatively,  “  so  much  nicer  than 
the  picturesque  dirt.” 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  the  spill 
burned  itself  out.  Then  Violet  looked 
up,  as  if  she  had  just  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  people.  She  broke  out 
into  a  light  laugh.  “Why  do  we  waste 
this  delicious  rainy  afternoon  in  doing 
nothing,”  she  said,  “  and  in  talking  about 
Colombo,  or  whatever  the  place  is  ?  What 
shall  we  do?  It’s  not  three  yet,  and  there 
are  five  and  a  half  hours  to  dinner.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  Let’s  amuse  ourselves 
somehow.  Let’s  have  charades.  You 
shall  be  the  beast,  Lord  Barwell,  and  I’ll 
be  beauty.  Or  the  other  way  round  if 
you  like.  Probably  you  want  to  smoke.” 

“That’s  being  the  beast,”  remarked 
Lord  Barwell.  “What  does  beauty  do 
with  herself  meanwhile  ?  ” 

“Oh,  beauty  usually  smokes  too,  I 
notice,”  said  Violet,  “  so  I  sha’n’t  do  for 
beauty,  because  I  never  smoke.  I  think 
it’s  beastly — you  understand — to  smoke.” 

Lord  Waynfleete  put  down  the  Times. 

“  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  fine,”  he 
remarked  at  random. 

“Then  you  just  knew  wrong,”  said 
Violet.  “  Dear  old  father,  you  are  awfully 
wise  in  your  own  lines,  but  you  really  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  .weather.  Look 
at  it.” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  clearing  shower,”  said 
he. 

“  Very  good,  dear  father;  then  if  you 
go  and  get  a  stick  and  a -straw  hat  it  will 
be  nice  and  fine  by  that  time,  and  we’ll 
send  you  out  your  tea  on  to  the  lawn.  You 
must  sit  in  the  very  middle  of  the  lawn 
you  know,  where  you  will  get  the  mellow 
autumn  sun.  It  will  be  excessively 
mellow.” 

DuVing  the  winter  Lady  Waynfleete 
had  several  opportunities  of  impressing 
on  Violet,  in  the  vaguest  yet  most 
brilliant  colours,  her  duty  as  the  only 
child  of  her  father.  The  one  thing  that 
can  be  said  lor  advice  of  this  nature  is 
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that  it  is  never  without  its  effect.  It 
may,  it  is  true,  drive  the  recipient  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  direction,  or  it 
may  lead  him  in  the  way  he  is  meant 
to  go,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  produce 
the  one  effect  or  the  other.  It  never 
produces  no  effect.  In  Violet’s  case,  it 
so  happened  that  her  mother’s  wholly 
sincere  wishes  drove  her  to  just  the 
opposite  conclusions,  but  exactly  why 
they  had  this  effect  rather  than  the  other 
is  a  subtlety  of  too  intimate  a  nature  to 


is  only  right  that  you  should  be  told  what 
you  cannot  know  of  yourself.  Ah,  dear 
me,  yes  !  ” 

Lady  Waynfleete  paused  a  moment,  and 
looked  out  on  to  the  yellow  London  fog, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  drift  a  little. 
Lord  Waynfleete  had  come  up  to  London 
early  in  February,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  come  with  him.  Lord 
Barwell  was  also  in  town,  having  sud¬ 
denly  discovered,  apparently,  that  his 
duties  as  a  legislator  in  the  Upper  House 
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discuss  lightly.  One  can  only  give  Lady 
Waynfleete’s  advice  as  it  was  given. 

•  “  I  often  think  of  your  future,  darling,” 

she  said  one  day,  when  Lord  Barwell 
loomed  more  imminently  than  usual, 
“  and  I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder  what  it 
will  be.  Happiness,  of  course,  is  the 
one  thing  I  desire  for  you,  but  I  cannot 
help  wondering  what  form  that  happiness 
will  take.  Of  course  your  own  heart  will 
guide  you,  absolutely  and  entirely,  but  it 


demanded  his  presence.  After  all  he  was 
the  best  judge  of  such  matters. 

The  London  fog  produced  inspiration  in 
Lady  Waynfleete,  and  she  continued  — 
she  had  been  reading  Qinone  that 
morning  : 

“Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  and 
so  on,”  she  said,  “of  course  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  they  lead  to  sovereign  power, 
but  as  Tennyson  says  that  comes  all  by 
itself,  uncalled  for.  What  you  have  to 
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decide  is  where  you  are  most  likely  really 
to  know  yourself.  And  the  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  you  have,  the  more  you  can  test 
yourself  and  so  know  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  quite  know  what  you  mean  by 
opportunities,”  she  said. 

“Dear  child,  the  opportunities  which 
only  a  position  of  this  sort - ’ 

‘  ‘  Of  what  sort  ?  ”  asked  Violet,  brought 
to  bay. 

“The  position  which  is  yours  both  by 
birth  and  position  and  wealth,  dear,”  said 
her  mother.  “The  position  you  will 
naturally  have  as  your  father’s  daughter 
and  only  child.” 

Violet  flushed  angrily. 

“Yes,  I  think  1  see  what  you  mean,” 
she  said.  “  Look,  the  fog  is  clearing 
rapidly.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  shall  order 
the  carriage  ;  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  things  to 
do.” 

“  Lord  Barwell  is  corning  to  tea,”  said 
her  mother.  “  I  suppose  you  will  be  in 
by  five.” 

“  I  am  going  to  tea  with  Milly  Cor¬ 
nish,”  said  Violet,  “  I’m  afraid  I  shall 
hardly  be  back.  Never  mind,  I  dare  say 
Lord  Barwell  will  be  looking  in  again 
soon.” 

One  evening  towards  the  end  of  May 
Violet  was  sitting  in  her  mother’s  room 
after  tea,  not  being  quite  able  to  make 
up  her  mind  whether  to  go  out  or  not  ; 
summer  had  begun  early,  and  a  leaden 
heat-laden  sky  brooded  over  the  town. 
A  little  while  before  Lord  Barwell  had 
said  to  her  what  he  had  been  wanting  to 
say  for  so  long,  and  he  had  received  his 
answer.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Violet 
felt  it  a  relief  to  be  alone,  for  her  mother 
was  not  very  cordial.  She  was  willing  to 
admit  all  the  hundred  good  points  in  Lord 
Barwell,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  grand 
impossibility. 

She  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
taking  unconscious  note  of  the  people 
and  carriages  passing,  when  a  hansom 
stopped  at  the  house.  A  moment  after¬ 
wards  Violet  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  facing  the  door,  and  waiting 
for  the  footman  to  announce  somebody. 


THE  PROBATIONER. 

She  was  not  thinking  consciously,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  feeling  acutely. 

“Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  here,  miss,”  said 
the  man. 

“Yes,  I  will  see  him,  show  him  up 
here.” 

Violet  continued  to  stand  just  where 
she  was,  and  in  process  of  time  she  was 
left  alone  with  Jim.  She  did  not  advance 
to  meet  him,  and  he  stood  opposite  her 
near  the  door. 

“  So  you  have  come  back,”  she  said  at 
length. 

“Yes,  have  I  done  wrong?” 

Violet  looked  up  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation  suddenly 
struck  her. 

“  Why  should  we  stand  here  like  two 
gate-posts  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Let’s  sit  down. 
Have  you  seen  any  Siamese  twins?” 

“No,  there  weren’t  any,”  said  Jim 
gravely.  “  I  inquired  particularly.  And 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  doesn’t  lean  so 
much  as  I  hoped  it  would.” 

“  Where  have  you  come  from  last  ?  ” 

“  From  India,  by  P.  and  O.  India 
is  an  abominable  place.  I  think  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  my  letter.” 

“  Yes,  your  letters  were  very  uniform 
and  instructive.  I  quite  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  there  myself.” 

Jim  leaned  forward  and  spoke  low. 

“Isn’t  that  rather  hard  on  me?”  he 
asked.  “  Didn’t  you  lay  that  on  me 
yourself?  ” 

Violet  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

“Yes,  it  was  my  fault,  I  own.  Don’t 
talk  to  me  about  that.  Do  you  want 
some  tea  ?  ” 

“  No  thanks,  I’ve  had  tea.” 

He  sat  there  for  a  few  minutes  more, 
and  then  rose  to  go.  A  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  Violet. 

“  1  will  come  with  you  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,”  she  said. 

At  the  corner  of  the  first  flight  he 
paused,  and  looked  up  at  her.  She  was 
standing  just  where  he  had  seen  her  stand 
once  before,  and  was  looking  at  him 
gravely,  and  their  eyes  met. 

“Ah,  don’t  go,”  she  said. 
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By  EVA  BRIGHT. 


A  RECENT  article  in  a  popular  daily 
startled  the  public  by  visions  of 
Alnaschar-like  splendour  in  the  profession 
of  organ-grinding — the  average  takings 
with  a  piano-organ,  after  a  liberal  de¬ 
duction  for  expenses,  being,  it  was  stated, 
from  seventeen  shillings  to  a  pound  a  day. 

The  orgah-grinder’s  lot  was  thus 
distinctly  a  happy  one. 

What,  it  was  suggested,  should  the 
struggling  Paterfamilias  do  with  his 
redundant  sons  ? 

The  reply  was  obvious, — apprentice 
them  to  organ-grinding,  when  a  respect¬ 
able  competency  would  be  assured  to  them. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  equally 
redundant  daughters,  nor  did  I  observe 
an  appreciable  influx  of  gentlemanly- 
looking  organ-grinding  youths  into  the 
streets,  all  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  easy  road  to  comparative  affluence, 
in  accordance  with  this  advice. 

The  article  set  me  thinking,  finally  I 
resolved  to  test  the  matter  personally. 

I  decided  to  go  out  with  an  organ,  dis¬ 
guised  as  an  Italian  girl  ;  as  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve,  I  began  of  course  by 
preparing  my  costume. 

I  should  first,  as  admonished  by  Mrs. 
Glasse,  “  have  caught  ”  my  organ. 
This  I  learnt  later, —  by  experience. 

I  went  therefore  to  a  well-known 


theatrical  costumier  for  a  hair-dye  and 
a  preparation  to  stain  my  face  and  arms 
of  the  requisite  sun-burnt  hue,  rushed 
into  Liberty’s  just  as  it  was  closing  for 
the  regulation  bead  necklace,  picked  up  a 
velvet  bodice  and  a  muslin  chemisette, 
also  a  couple  of  gaudy  shawls  for  my 
head  and  neck  in  Oxford  Street,  and 
started  off  gaily  to  Hammersmith  in 
quest  of  my  piano-organ. 

I  had  nothing  further  to  go  upon  than 
a  story  told  me  by  a  musical  composer, 
which  I  incline  to  believe  is  more  “  ben 
trovato  ”  than  strictly  veracious,  which 
was  that  he  had  vacated  rooms  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith  owing  to  the  din  emanating 
from  a  large  yard  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  where  organs  were  let  out  for  the 
day. 

According  to  him,  night  was  made 
hideous  by  the  indescribable  discord 
prevailing  when  the  men  returned,  as  they 
all  simultaneously  ground  through  their 
repertoire  before  housing  the  instruments, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  proprietor  that  the 
organs  were  all  right. 

When  I  reached  Hammersmith  no  such 
place  could  be  found — but,  after  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  a  bewildering  maze  of  noisome 
courts,  I  at  last  met  an  organ-grinder 
resting  against  a  post,  and  smoking  a 
cigarette. 
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He  was  a  cut-throat-looking'  Italian  in 
a  velveteen  coat,  with  large  earrings  in 
his  ears,  and  a  massive  gold  ring  on  his 
finger  : — his  whole  appearance  was  so 
unclean  as  to  be  the  reverse  of  prepossess¬ 
ing. 


“A  CUT-THROAT-LOOKING  ITALIAN.” 


Plainly  reciprocating  my  inward  sen¬ 
timents,  and  regarding  me  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion — not  all  my  blandishments  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  hire  me  his  organ  or 
let  me  accompany  him  upon  his  round, 
though  he  at  length  unbent  so  far  as  to 


direct  me  with  much  gesticulation  to 
another  court  near,  where  lived  a  Signor 
Garcia,  who  might  be  induced  to  consider 
my  proposal — and  off  I  went  to  negotiate 
with  Signor  Garcia,  a  swarm  of  tattered, 
inquisitive  children  trooping  at  my 
heels. 

I  soon  found  his  abode,  a  fetid  little 
den,  about  two  feet  below  the  roadway, 
and  about  six  feet  eight  in  size,  with  a 
flagged  floor,  the  whole  furniture  being  a 
couple  of  stools,  and  a  table.  Here  five 
ragged  urchins  were  cooped  in,  the  eldest, 
a  precocious  dot  of  seven,  informing  me 
that  the  organ  was  locked  up,  and  “  papa 
out  with  a  hot  potato  can  for  the  evening.” 
It  was  clearly  no  use  hunting  the  Signor 
all  over  Hammersmith. 

On  leaving  I  ran  into  a  policeman  at 
the  street  corner,  who  told  me  the  place 
to  hire  an  organ  was  at  Boundary  Road, 
Notting  Hill.  I  thanked  him  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and,  as  it  was  now  nearly  mid¬ 
night,  reluctantly  turned  my  steps 
homewards. 

Next  day,  disdaining  the  suggestion  of 
a  friend,  who  advised  my  goingto  Saffron 
Hill,  I  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Boundary  Road,  imagining  I  should  thus 
save  time,  having  business  to  transact  in 
the  west  district. 

Boundary  Road,  like  other  inaccessible 
spots,  can  easily  be  reached  when  you 
know  its  exact  location,  but  on  this 
occasion  no  one  seemed  ever  to  have 
heard  of  it,  and  as  I  trudged  through  a 
stony  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
it  seemed  to  recede  into  the  region  of 
myth.  Just  as  I  began  to  despair,  I  came 
upon  a  quiet  bye-street  with  the  welcome 
announcement,  Boundary  Road,  and  sure 
enough  a  large  yard,  and  stable-door  with 
the  words  “  August  Gern,  organ- builder,” 
imprinted  on  it. 

I  rang  ;  noonecame- — sopushingopenthe 
door  I  crossed  the  yard.  My  mind  some¬ 
what  misgave  me,  as  I  entered  a  lofty 
atelier ,  where  a  huge  organ  was  being 
built  up,  organ-pipes  and  strange 
implements  were  lying  about,  but  not  a 
trace  of  the  humble  instrument  I  sought 
was  to  be  seen. 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  came  forward, 
politely  inquiring  “  what  I  wanted  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  hire  a  barrel-organ.” 

“A,  barrel-organ!”  he  echoed  in 
astonishment ;  ‘  ‘  my  dear  lady,  we  don’t  let 
out  barrel-organs,  we  build  organs  which 
cost  from  ^ioo  to  ^2,000  ;  ”  reading  my 
extreme  disappointment  in  my  face  I 
suppose,  he  added  kindly,  “  If  you  will 
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(explain  exactly  what  you  require,  perhaps 
I  can  help  you.” 

“  I  want  to  find  the  man  who  lets  out 
piano-organs  by  the  day,  I  was  told  he 
lived  here.” 

“Here?” 

“  Yes,  here.” 

“  Who  told  you  so  ?  ” 

“  A  policeman.” 

“  Well,  if  it’s  a  case  of  ask  a  policeman, 
we  have  two  detectives  living-  here,  and 
if  you  will  sit  down  and  rest  for  a  few 
moments,  I  will  see  if  they  know  anything 
of  the  person  you  are  seeking,”  so  exit 
my  benevolent  interlocutor — and  I  am 
left  solitary,  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the 

!  magnificent  organ  Herr  Gern  is  building 
for  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music. 

He  soon  returns  with  the  welcome 
news  that  the  man  I  want  lives  close  by  ; 
to  my  great  joy  I  find  this  is  true,  and 
after  a  short  walk  I  am  negotiating  with 
a  Mr.  Hood,  of  Mary  place,  for  the  hire 
of  a  piano-organ. 

Mr.  Hood’s  establishment  was  bright 
and  cheerful  ;  there  was  a  paved  yard 
with  a  crowd  of  piano-organs  under  a 
tilt  cover,  and  a  number  of  side-cells  with 
doors,  where  the  men  who  owned  their 
own  organs  kept  them.  The  whole  place 
was  most  beautifully  clean,  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  squalid  dens  I  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  enter  at  Hammersmith.  My 
arrangements  were  soon  satisfactorily 
concluded,  and  after  a  short  practice  at 

(turning  an  organ  smoothly,  which  I  found 
was  easy  enough  when  you  have  once 
acquired  a  certain  knack,  I  decided  to 
come  down  and  make  an  early  start  next 
morning. 

I  got  up  shivering  in  the  dark  the 
following  day,  and  realised,  as  I  donned 
my  muslin  chemisette  and  bared  my  arms 
to  the  elbow,  that  March  was  not 
exactly  the  month  for  masquerading  in 
fancy  costume.  When  I  reached  Mary 
Place  I  found  a  deputation  waiting  to 
receive  me — it  had  leaked  out  that  I  was 
a  journalist,  and  the  men  were  anxious  to 
air  their  grievances. 

Andrew  Duggin,  a  cripple  in  a  neat 
white  linen  jacket,  was  pushed  forward 
as  spokesman. 

“  Well,  you  see,  ma’am,  it’s  like  this, 
that  leader  in  the  Telegraph  done  us  no 
end  of  harm  ;  if  a  man  goes  into  a  public 
to  get  a  copper  now,  the  publican  says, 
‘  Here,  you  get  out  of  this,  you’re 
better  off  nor  we  are.’  We  has  to  put 
up  with  no  end  of  hinsults,  for  if  we 


answer  they  say  we’re  saucy.  I  profess 
at  times  I  do  drink  more  than  I  should 
do,  being  hinsulted.”  (I  didn’t  quite  see 
the  connection.)  “  They  tell  me  we  earns 
such  a  lot  a  day,  but  I  often  have  to  go 
out  without  breakfast.  I’ve  been  a 
cripple  for  sixteen  years,  paralysed  in 
one  arm  and  leg.  Twelve  years  ago  we 
could  earn  five  and  six  shillings  a  day — 


“march  was  not  exactly  the  month  for 

MASQUERADING.” 


then  there  weren’t  so  many  cripples  and 
organs  and  Hitalians  about,  and  we  could 
get  a  piano  sooner.  I  speaks  for  the  rest 
of  us  poor  chaps,  married  and  single. 
We  pay  i.y.  9 d.  to  2 s.  a  day  for  a  piano  ; 
if  we  go  out  on  a  wet  day,  and  can’t  pay, 
we  has  to  make  it  up  next  day.  I  know 
hundreds  of  men,  honest,  and  can  get  a 
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character,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  as 
watchmen  and  porters— and  if  we  do  get 
a  drop  of  drink  at  times  from  public- 
houses,  where  we  get  it  given  us,  we 
aren’t  like  they  Hitalians,  we  don't  use  the 
knife." 

From  which  I  gathered  that  the  public- 
houses  were  the  chief  support  of  the 
organ-grinders,  and  that  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  was  as  bitterly  resented 
here  as  elsewhere. 

He  concluded  amid  an  ap¬ 
proving  murmur  from  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  Mr.  Hood  said, 

“This  is  Henry  Hendy,  the 
oldest  man  I’ve  got.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Hendy,  what 
are  your  average  takings?  ” 

“  Can’t  say,  ma’am  ;  trade’s 
so  bad.” 

“  Well,  one  day  with  the  other  ?  ” 
“About  one  pound  a  week,  paying  for 
the  piano  iot.  a  week  ;  in  summer  times 
are  better.” 

“  Ah  !  then  you  go  to  the  sea-side.” 

“  Oh  no  !  it  doesn’t  pay  a  married  man 
to  keep  two  homes  going.  We  get  on  best 
if  our  instrument’s  our  own — but  it  costs 
from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty  pounds 
to  buy  a  new  one  ;  then  you  want  a  shed, 
and  if  you  don’t  understand  how  to  mend 
them  there’s  a  lot  of  expenses  for  repairs. 
The  coal-strike  injured  us  very  much,  we 
got  next  to  nothing  then.  We  get  most 
from  quiet,  medium  class  working  people 
like  ourselves.” 

I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  start  ; 
so,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  to  drag 
the  organ,  I  set  forth. 

The  east  wind  blew  keenly  on  my  bare 
hands  and  arms,  but  the  sun  shone,  and 
there  was  a  compensating  sense  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  novelty  as  I  hurried  on  in  my 
thick  shoes  and  comfortable  short  wide 
skirts.  No  one  appeared  to  notice  me  as 
I  tramped  along  the  muddy  roads,  so  I 
concluded  my  costume  was  a  success. 

My  “piano”  was  an  excellent  one, 
playing  ten  lively  tunes  including  a 
rollicking  Irish  jig,  “Round  the  Town,” 
“A  Bicycle  made  for  Two,”  the  “Jewel 
Song”  from  Faust,  and  the  inevitable 
After  the  Ball.  At  first  the  streets 
were  unfamiliar  to  me,  but  soon  we  struck 
the  Bayswater  Road,  and  I  knew  where 
I  was  going. 

\Ve  dodged  in  and  out  of  the  numerous 
turnings  leading  from  the  Bayswater  Road 
with  varying  success,  our  chief  patrons 
being  housemaids  at  the  upper  windows. 
The  children  and  nursemaids  appeared  to 


“  A  PORTLY  BUTLER  WITH  THE  MOST  SUPERB 
CONDESCENSION.” 
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soon  as  it  was  apparent  we  were  going 
to  make  a  collection. 

I  was  ordered  out  of  Kensington  Park 
Gardens  by  a  portly  butler  with  the  most 
superb  condescension.  “  Look  here,  my 


enjoy  the  music  greatly,  walking  up  and 
down  the  pavement  in  front  of  us  while 
I  was  playing,  the  dear  little  feet  involun¬ 
tarily  dancing  in  spite  of  nurse’s  reproofs 
as  I  set  the  Irish  jig,  but  frequently  nurse 
found  it  was  time  to  turn  the  corner  as 
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good  woman, 
you  must  go  a- 
way,”  he  drawl¬ 
ed,  “there’s  a 
party  hill  here.” 
As  I  pretended 
to  hesitate,  he 
added,  “  Make 
haste,  or  I’ll 
set  the  p’lice  on 
you,”  and  as  I 
was  not  anxious 
to  be  run  in  so 
early  in  the  day, 
I  complied. 

We  gradually 
worked  our  way 
down  to  South 
Kensington 
through  Silver 
Street  and  Berk¬ 
eley  Gardens, 
where  I  played 
so  persistently 
in  front  of  a 
friend’s  house, 
that  she  threw 
me  a  penny  to 
get  rid  of  me, 
without  in  the 
least  penetrat- 
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guise. 


dis- 


From  thence, 
by  High  Street, 

Kensington,  to 
Princes  Ter¬ 
race;  here  a 
rubicund, white- 
haired  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  waved 
us  away  from 
his  study  win¬ 
dows,  in  stut¬ 
tering  and  apo¬ 
plectic  wrath. 

Then  I  c-ot 
into  a  region  of 
flats,  and  was 
as  remorseless¬ 
ly  “  moved  on  ” 
by  police  and 
hall-porters  as 
“  Poor  Joe.” 

We  had  one 
streak  of  luck 
at  a  ladies’ 
school,  where 
we  received  a 

shower  of  half-pence,  and  I  fancied  I  I  tried  to  look  through  the  wire  blinds 
distinguished  surreptitious  waltzing  (as  of  the  schoolroom)  to  the  strains  ol 
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my  “  After  the  Ball.”  This  came  to  a 
sudden  pause,  as  a  cross-grained  elderly 
lady,  probably  the  French  governess,  im¬ 
patiently  motioned  us  to  depart. 

By  this  time  I  was  getting  rather  sick 
of  suburban  respectability  and,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  slums 
round  Oxford  Street,  we  made  our  way 
up  Sloane  Street  to  Piccadilly  ;  as  it  was 
now  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  halted 
at  a  retired  baker’s  shop  and  had  an  im¬ 
promptu  meal  of  buns  and  milk,  offering 
the  same  fare  to  my  companion  ;  it 
dawned  upon  me  later,  that  he  would 
infinitely  have  preferred  a  pint  of  four-ale 
and  a  saveloy.  As  I  walked  up  Piccadilly, 
among  the  horses  and  carriages  (I  had 
become  inured  to  the  traffic  by  this  time, 
though  at  first  nervously  afraid  of  being 
run  over),  I  chuckled  at  the  ghastly 
shock  I  should  give  some  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  should  they  chance  to  meet  and 
recognise  me  ;  and  I  tritely  reflected  that 
mankind  is  composed  of  much  the  same 
elements,  whether  clad  in  broad-cloth  or 
fustian,  and  that  police  and  hall-porters 
treated  me  with  the  same  condescension, 
dashed  with  a  tinge  of  hauteur,  that  I 
possibly  also  extend  to  my  washer¬ 
woman. 

While  my  comrade  was  refreshing 
himself  in  a  public-house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  I  had  a  chat  with  another  organ- 
grinder,  a  one-armed  man  outside.  He 
told  me  he  had  originally  been  a  sailor, 
and  that  he  had  taken  to  organ-grinding 
on  receiving  an  injury  through  which  he 
lost  his  arm.  He  guessed  that  I  was  a 
raw  hand,  and  was  good  enough  to 
caution  me  I  had  got  into  the  worst 
district  in  London  for  being  run  in  by 
the  police.  By  dint  of  a  little  dexterous 
cross-questioning  I  discovered  that  he 
walked  about  twenty  miles  a  day,  and 
worked  from  seven  to  eight  in  the 'morn¬ 
ing  to  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  his 
average  earnings  being  three  shillings  a 
day.  When  my  companion  rejoined  me 
and  we  turned  into  Oxford  Street,  he 


told  me,  with  a  certain  air  of  professional 
pride,  that  the  ex-sailor  spoke  from 
experience,  having  been  “run  in  more 
often  than  any  other  organ-grinder  in 
London.” 

“Why?” 

“Cause  ’e’s  got  such  a  nasty  temper, 

’e  won’t  leave  off  playin’  when  ’e’s  arsked.” 

Clearly  he  was  the  “  Village  Hampden  ” 
of  the  organ-grinding  community. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  the  back 
streets  around  New  Oxford  Street  and 
Drury  Lane,  and  played  principally  before 
public-houses  ;  here  we  gathered  our 
pence  from  tiny  shops,  and  from  the 
gossiping  slatternly  women  who  stood 
about  the  street  corners,  while  the 
children  danced  to  the  music  of  the  organ. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  to  watch  them 
executing  fairy  steps,  and  others  more 
intricate  still,  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  keeping  the  most  perfect  time.  They 
had  all  probably  often  figured  as  fairies 
in  the  pantomimes.  One  bare-footed 
little  girl  of  about  eleven,  in  a  cotton  gown 
and  a  ragged  apron  (her  sole  covering  on 
a  winter’s  night),  danced  as  if  she  had 
been  bitten  by  a  tarantula,  a  steady  smile 
on  her  dirty  face,  while  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  excitement  as  her  matted  hair 
streamed  in  the  wind. 

The  hours  passed  by  as  I  trudged  along 
the  unfamiliar  streets  and  mechanically 
ground  away  at  my  “piano,”  among  a 
vivid  phantasmagoria  of  petroleum  lights 
on  the  barrows,  and  strident  yells  from  j 
the  costers,  and  adjurations  from  them  of 
“Buy,  buy!”  addressed  to  the  jostling 
crowds.  At  length  my  companion  said 
“  Missus,  I’m  about  played  out,”  and 
with  a  cordial  invitation  from  him  “to 
come  again  another  day,”  I  jumped  into 
a  passing  hansom. 

As  I  drove  homewards  the  events  of 
the  day  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  “  Walpurgisnacht  ”  dream, 
were  it  not  that  my  blistered  hands,  aching 
wrists,  and  almost  shoeless  feet,  assured 
me  ot  their  stern  reality. 


No.  VII.— THE  DRIVER  WITH  HIS  BACK  TO  THE  HORSES. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 


THERE  is  no  question  about  it,  Tina 
Lenz  was  a  flirt,  as  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  be,  living  as  she  did  on 
the  romantic  shores  of  Como,  celebrated 
in  song,  story,  and  drama  as  the  lover’s 
blue  lake.  Tina  had  many  admirers,  and 
it  was  just  like  her  perversity  to  favour 
the  one  to  whom  her  father  most  objected. 
Pietro,  as  the  father  truly  said,  was  a 
beggarly  Italian  driver,  glad  of  the  few 
francs  he  got  from  the  travellers  he  took 
over  the  humble  Maloga  to  the  Engadine, 
or  over  the  elevated  Stelvio  to  the  Tyrol, 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  passes  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes 
as  well  as  the  family  pride  of  old  Lenz 
when  Tina  defiantly  announced  her  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  driver  of  the  Zweispanner. 
Old  Lenz  came  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
line  of  Swiss  hotel-keepers,  noted  for  the 
success  with  which  they  squeezed  the  last 
attainable  centime  from  the  reluctant 
traveller.  It  was  bad  enough  that  he 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  justly  celebrated 
hotel  ( pension  rates  for  a  stay  of  not  less 
than  eight  days),  but  he  had  hoped  for  a 
'  son-in-law,  preferably  of  Swiss  extraction, 
to  whom  he  might,  in  his  old  age,  hand 
over  the  lucrative  profession  of  defer¬ 
entially  skinning  the  wealthy  Englishman. 
And  now  Tina  had  deliberately  chosen  a 
reckless,  unstable  Italian  who  wculd,  in  a 
short  time,  scatter  to  the  winds  the  care¬ 
ful  accumulation  of  years. 


“  Pietro,  the  scoundrel,  will  not  have 
one  piastra  of  my  money,”  said  the  old 
man  wrathfully,  dropping  into  Italian  as 
he  was  speaking  about  a  native  of  Italy. 

“  No,  I  shall  see  that  he  doesn’t,”  said 
the  girl.  “  I  shall  hold  the  purse  and  he 
must  earn  what  he  spends.” 

“  But  if  you  marry  him  you  will  not 
have  any  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  shall,  papa,”  said  Tina 
confidently,  “you  have  no  one  else  to 
leave  it  to.  Besides,  you  are  not  old,  and 
you  will  be  reconciled  to  our  marriage 
long  before  there  is  any  question  of  leav¬ 
ing  money.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that,”  said  the 
hotel-keeper,  much  mollified,  because  he 
was  old  and  corpulent,  and  red  in  the 
face. 

He  felt  that  he  was  no  match  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  she  would  likely  have 
her  own  way  in  the  long  run,  but  he 
groaned  when  he  thought  of  Pietro  as 
proprietor  of  the  prosperous  pension. 
Tina  insisted  that  she  would  manage  the 
hotel  on  the  strictest  principles  of  her 
ancestors,  and  that  she  would  keep 
Pietro  lounging  about  the  place  as  a 
picturesque  ornament  to  attract  senti¬ 
mental  visitors  who  seemed  to  see  some 
unaccountable  beauty  about  the  lake  and 
its  surroundings. 

Meanwhile  Landlord  Lenz  promptly  dis¬ 
charged  Pietro,  and  cursed  the  day  and  hour 
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he  had  first  engaged  him.  He  informed  the 
picturesque  young  man  that  if  he  caught 
him  talking  to  his  daughter  he  would 
promptly  have  him  arrested  for  some 
little  thefts  he  had  been  guilty  of  from 
travellers,  and  which  the  landlord  had 
condoned  at  the  time  of  discovery,  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  had  a  fellow  feeling  in 
the  matter  and  saw  the  makings  of  a 
successful  hotel  proprietor  in  the  Zwei- 
spanner  driver.  Pietro  on  his  part,  to 
make  things  pleasant  all  round,  swore 
that  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
he  would  run  six  inches  of  knife  into  the 
extensive  corporation  of  the  landlord, 
hoping  in  that  length  of  steel  to  reach  a 
vital  spot.  The  ruddy  face  of  old  Lenz 
paled  at  this  threat,  for  the  Swiss  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  and  he  told  his 
daughter  sadly  that  she  was  going  to 
bring  her  father’s  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave  through  the  medium  of  her 
lover’s  stiletto.  This  feat,  however, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  perform,  as 
the  girl  flippantly  pointed  out  to  him,  for 
the  old  man  was  bald  as  the  smooth 
round  top  of  the  Ortler ;  nevertheless, 
she  spoke  to  her  lover  about  it,  and  told 
him  frankly  that  if  there  was  any  knife 
practice  in  that  vicinity  he  need  never 
come  to  see  her  again.  So  the  young 
man  with  the  curly  black  hair  and  the 
face  of  an  angel,  swallowed  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  his  desired  fat  her-in-law, 
and  promised  to  behave  himself.  He 
secured  a  position  as  driver  at  another 
hotel,  for  the  season  was  brisk,  and  he 
met  Tina  when  he  could  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  overlooking  the  placid  lake, 
he  on  one  side  of  the  stone  wall,  she  on 
the  other. 

If  Landlord  Lenz  knew  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  he  did  not  interfere  ;  perhaps  he  was 
frightened  of  Pietro’s  stiletto,  or  perhaps 
he  feared  his  daughter’s  tongue  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  for  the  old  man.  Tina  was 
naturally  of  a  changeable  disposition,  and 
now  that  all  opposition  had  vanished,  she 
began  to  lose  interest  in  Pietro.  He 
could  talk  of  little  else  than  horses,  and 
interesting  as  such  conversation  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  it  palls  upon  a  girl  of 
eighteen  leaning  over  a  stone  wall  in  the 
golden  evening  light  that  hovers  above 
Como.  There  are  other  subjects,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  as  Pietro  did 
not  recognise  the  fact,  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  there  happened  to  come  along  a. 
member  of  the  great  army  of  the  un¬ 
employed  who  did. 


He  came  that  way  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  proud  as  old  Lenz  was  of  his 
pension  and  its  situation,  it  was  not  that 
unrivalled  prospect  (as  stated  in  the  hotel 
advertisements)  that  stopped  him.  It  was 
the  sight  of  a  most  lovely  girl  leaning 
over  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden,  gazing  down  at  the  lake  and 
singing  softly  to  herself. 

“By  Jove!”  said  young  Standish, 
“  she  looks  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  her 
lover.”  Which,  indeed,  was  exactly  what 
Tina  was  doing,  and  it  augured  ill  for  the 
missing  man  that  she  was  not  the  least 
impatient  at  his  delay. 

“The  missing  lover  is  a  defect  in  the 
landscape  which  ought  to  be  supplied,” 
murmured  young  Standish  as  he  unslung 
his  knapsack,  which,  like  that  of  the  late 
John  Brown,  was  strapped  upon  his  back. 
He  entered  the  pension  and  inquired  the 
rates.  Old  Lenz  took  one  glance  at  the 
knickerbockers  and  at  once  asked  twice 
as  much  as  he  would  have  charged  a 
native.  Standish  agreed  to  the  terms  with 
that  financial  recklessness  characteristic 
of  his  island,  and  the  old  man  regretted 
that  he  had  not  asked  a  third  more. 

“  But  never  mind,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
his  newly-arrived  guest  disappeared  to  his 
room,  “  I  shall  make  it  up  on  the  extras.” 

With  deep  regret  it  must  be  here  ad¬ 
mitted  that  young  Standish  was  an  artist. 
Artists  are  met  with  so  often  in  fiction 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine  grief  to  have 
to  deal  with  one  in  a  narrative  of  fact,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  artists  flock 
as  naturally  to  the  lake  of  Como  as  stock¬ 
brokers  to  the  Exchange,  and  in  setting 
down  an  actual  statement  of  occurrences 
in  that  locality  the  unfortunate  writer 
finds  himself  confronted  with  artists  at 
every  turn.  He  was  an  artist  in  water¬ 
colours,  but  whether  that  is  a  mitigation 
or  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence 
the  relater  knoweth  not.  He  speedily 
took  to  painting  Tina  amidst  various  com¬ 
binations  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 
Tina  over  the  garden  wall  as  he  first  saw 
her  ;  Tina  under  an  arch  of  roses  ;  Tina  in 
one  of  the  clumsy  but  picturesque  lake 
boats.  He  did  his  work  very  well,  too. 
Old  Landlord  Lenz  had  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt  for  this  occupation,  as  a  practical' 
man  should,  but  he  was  astonished  one 
day  when  a  passing  traveller  offered  an 
incredible  sum  for  one  of  the  pictures  that 
stood  on  the  hall  table.  Standish  was  not 
to  be  found,  but  the  old  man,  quite 
willing  to  do  his  guest  a  good  turn,  sold 
the  picture.  The  young  man,  instead  of 
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being  overjoyed  at  his  luck,  told  the 
landlord,  with  the  calm  cheek  of  an 
artist,  that  he  would  overlook  the  matter 
this  time,  but  it  must  not  occur  again. 


truth  of  his  statement  more  than  his 
words.  Manner  has  much  to  do  with 
getting  a  well-told  lie  believed.  The 
innkeeper’s  respect  for  the  young  man 


HE  SPEEDILY  TOOK  TO  PAINTING  TINA 


IN  ONE  OF  THE  CLUMSY  BUT  PICTURESQUE  LAKE  BOATS. 


He  had  sold  the  picture,  added  Standish, 
for  about  one-third  its  real  value.  There 
was  something  in  the  quiet  assurance  of 
the  youth  that  convinced  old  Lenz  of  the 


went  up  to  the  highest  attainable  point, 
and  he  had  seen  so  many  artists,  too. 
But  if  such  prices  were  obtained  for  a 
picture  dashed  off  in  a  few  hours,  the 
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hotel  business  wasn’t  in  it  as  a  money- 
making'  venture. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  young  Standish  when  he  found  that 
the  fairy-like  Tina  was  the  daughter  of  the 
gross  old  stupid  keeper  of  the  inn.  It 
would  have  been  so  nice  if  she  had  been 
a  princess,  and  the  fact  would  have 
worked  in  so  well  with  the  marble  terrace 
overlooking  the  lake.  It  seemed  out  of 
keeping  entirely  that  she  should  be  any 
relation  to  old  money-making  Lenz.  Of 
course  he  had  no  more  idea  of  marrying 
the  girl  than  he  had  of  buying  the  lake  of 
Como  and  draining  it  ;  still  it  was  such  a 
pity  that  she  was  not  a  countess  at  least  ; 
there  were  so  many  of  them  in  Italy  too, 
surely  one  might  have  been  spared  for  that 
pension  when  a  man  had  to  stay  eight 
days  to  get  the  lowest  rates.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Tina  did  make  a  pretty  water-colour 
sketch.  But  a  man  who  begins  sliding 
down  a  hill  such  as  there  is  around  Como, 
never  can  tell  exactly  where  he  is  going 
to  bring  up.  He  may  stop  half-way  or 
he  may  go  head  first  into  the  lake.  If  it 
were  to  be  set  down  here  that  within  a 
certain  space  of  time  Standish  did  not 
care  one  continental  objurgation  whether 
Tina  was  a  princess  or  a  charwoman,  the 
statement  would  simply  not  be  believed, 
because  we  all  know  that  Englishmen  are 
a  cold,  calculating  race  of  men  with  long 
side  whiskers  and  a  veil  round  their  hats 
when  they  travel. 

It  is  serious  when  a  young  fellow 
sketches  in  water-colours  a  charming 
sylph-like  girl  in  various  entrancing 
attitudes  ;  it  is  disastrous  when  she 
teaches  him  a  soft  flowing  language  like 
the  Italian  ;  but  it  is  absolute  destruction 
when  he  teaches  her  the  English  tongue 
and  watches  her  pretty  lips  strive  to 
surround  words  never  intended  for  the 
vocal  resources  of  a  foreigner.  As  all 
these  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on 
Walter  Standish,  what  chance  did  the 
young  fellow  have  ?  Absolutely  as  little 
as  has  the  un-roped  man  who  misses  his 
footing  on  the  Matterhorn. 

And  Tina?  Poor  little  girl,  she  was 
getting  paid  back  with  a  vengeance  for  all 
the  heart-aches  she  had  caused — Italian, 
German,  or  Swiss  variety.  She  fell  help¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  the  stalwart  English¬ 
man  and  realised  that  she  had  never 
known  before  what  the  word  meant. 
Bitterly  did  she  regret  the  sham  battles  of 
the  heart  that  she  had  hitherto  engaged  in. 
Standish  took  it  so  entirely  for  granted 
that  he  was  the  first  to  touch  her  lips  (in 


fact  she  admitted  as  much  herself)  that 
she  was  in  daily,  hourly  terror  that  he 
would  learn  the  truth.  Meanwhile  Pietro 
unburdened  his  neglected  soul  of  strange 
oily  imprecations  that  might  have  sounded 
to  the  uneducated  ear  of  Standish  like 
mellifluous  benedictions,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  he  was  making  in  Italian 
under  Tina’s  tuition.  However  Pietro  had 
one  panacea  for  all  his  woes,  and  that  he 
proceeded  to  sharpen  carefully. 

One  evening  Standish  was  floating 

O  B  o 

dreamily  through  the  purple  haze  thinking 
about  Tina  of  course,  and  wondering  how 
her  piquant  archness  and  Southern  beauty 
would  strike  his  sober  people  at  home. 
Tina  was  very  quick  and  adaptable,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  she  could  act  to  per¬ 
fection  any  part  he  assigned  to  her,  so  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  introduce  her  as 
a  remote  connection  of  the  reigning 
family  of  Italy,  or  merely  as  a  countess 
in  her  own  right.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  ennoble  the  long  line  of  hotel-keepers  by 
the  addition  of  “  di  ”  or  “  de  ”  or  some  such 
syllable  lo  the  family  name.  He  must 
look  up  the  right  combination  of  letters  ; 
he  knew  it  began  with  “d.”  Then  the 
pension  could  become  dimly  “  A  castle 
on  the  Italian  lakes,  you  know  ”  ;  in  fact 
he  would  close  up  the  pension  as  soon  as 
he  had  the  power,  or  change  it  to  a 
palace.  He  knew  that  most  of  the  castles 
in  the  Tyrol  and  many  of  the  palaces  of 
Italy  had  become  boarding  houses,  so 
why  not  reverse  the  process?  He  was 
sure  that  certain  furnishing  houses  in 
London  could  do  it,  probably  on  the  hire 
system.  He  knew  a  fashionable  morning 
paper  that  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
personal  items  at  so  much  a  line,  and  he 
thought  the  following  would  read  well 
and  be  worth  its  cost  : — 

“  Mr.  Walter  Standish,  of  St.  John’s 
Wood,  and  his  wflfe,  the  Comtessa  di 
Lenza,  are  spending  the  summer  in  the 
lady’s  ancestral  home,  the  Palazzio  di 
Lenza,  on  the  lake  of  Como.” 

This  bright  vision  pleased  him  for  a 
moment  until  he  thought  it  would  be  just 
his  luck  for  some  acquaintance  to  happen 
along  who  remembered  the  Palazzio 
Lenza  when  it  was  the  Pension  Lenz — 
rates  on  application.  He  wished  a  land¬ 
slide  would  carry  buildings,  grounds,  and 
and  everything  else  away  to  some  un¬ 
recognisable  spot  a  few  hundred  feet 
down  the  mountain. 

Thus  it  was  that  young  Standish 
floated  along  with  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
swinging  his  cane  in  the  air,  when  sud- 
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denly  he  was  brought  sharply  down  to 
earth  again.  A  figure  darted  out  from 
behind  a  tree,  and  instinct  rather  than 
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a  gigantic  wasp.  It  flashed  through  his 
brain  then  that  the  term  cold  steel  was  a 
misnomer.  The  next  moment  his  right 


WIPING  ITS  BLADE  ON  THE  CLOTHES  OF  THE  PROSTRATE  MAN. 


reason  caused  the  artist  to  guard  himself 
by  throwing  up  his  left  arm.  He  caught 
the  knife  thrust  in  the  fleshy  part  of  it, 
and  the  pain  was  like  the  red-hot  sting  of 
i3°-  July,  1  ^94- 


hand  had  brought  down  the  heavy  knob 
of  his  stout  stick  on  the  curly  head  of  the 
Italian,  and  Pietro  fell  like  a  log  at  his 
feet.  Standish  set  his  teeth,  and  as 
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gently  as  possible  drew  the  stiletto  from 
his  arm,  wiping  its  blade  on  the  clothes 
of  the  prostrate  man.  He  thought  it 
better  to  soil  Pietro’s  suit  than  his  own, 
which  was  newer  and  cleaner  ;  besides  he 
held,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  Italian 
being  the  aggressor  should  bear  any 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  attack. 
Finally,  feeling  wet  at  the  elbow,  he  put 
the  stiletto  in  his  pocket  and  hurried  off 
to  the  hotel. 

Tina  fell  back  against  the  wall  with  a 
cry  at  the  sight  of  the  blood.  She  would 
have  fainted  but  something  told  her  that 
she  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  her 
senses  about  her  at  that  moment. 

“  I  can’t  imagine  why  he  should  attack 
me,”  said  Standish,  as  he  bared  his  arm 
to  be  bandaged.  “I  never  saw  him 
before,  and  I  have  had  no  quarrel  with 
any  one.  It  could  not  have  been  robbery, 
for  I  was  too  near  the  hotel.  I  cannot 
understand  it.” 

“Oh,”  began  old  Lenz,  “it’s  easy 
enough  to  account  for  it.  He - ” 

Tina  darted  one  look  at  her  father  that 
went  through  him  as  the  blade  had  gone 
through  the  outstretched  arm.  His  mouth 
closed  like  a  steel  trap. 

“  Please  go  for  Dr.  Zandorf,  papa,” 
she  said  sweetly,  and  the  old  man  went. 
“These  Italians,”  she  continued  to 
Standish,  “  are  always  quarrelling.  The 
villain  mistook  you  for  some  one  else  in 
the  dusk.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  it,  very  likely.  If  the 
rascal  has  returned  to  his  senses  he 
probably  regrets  having  waked  up  the 
wrong  passenger.” 

When  the  authorities  searched  for 
Pietro  they  found  that  he  had  disappeared 
as  absolutely  as  though  Standish  had 
knocked  him  through  into  China.  When 
he  came  to  himself  and  rubbed  his  head, 
he  saw  the  blood  on  the  road,  and  he 
knew  his  stroke  had  gone  home  some¬ 
where.  The  missing  knife  would  be 
evidence  against  him,  so  he  thought  it 
safer  to  get  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the 
fence.  Thus  he  vanished  over  the  Stelvio 
pass  and  found  horses  to  drive  on  the 
other  side. 

The  period  during  which  Standish 
loafed  around  that  lovely  garden  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  waited  upon  assiduously 
and  tenderly  by  Tina,  will  always  be  one 
of  the  golden  remembrances  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  life.  It  was  too  good  to  last 
for  ever,  and  so  they  were  married  when 
it  came  to  an  end.  The  old  man  would 
still  have  preferred  a  Swiss  innkeeper 
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for  a  son-in-law,  yet  the  Englishman  was 
better  than  the  beggarly  Italian,  and 
possibly  better  than  the  German  who  had 
occupied  a  place  in  Tina’s  regards  before 
the  son  of  sunny  Italy  appeared  on  the 
scene.  That  is  one  trouble  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  hotel  business  ;  there  is  such  a 
bewildering  mixture  of  nationalities. 

Standish  thought  it  best  not  to  go  back 
to  England  at  once,  as  he  had  not  quite 
settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  the 
pension  was  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
affair  and  transformed  into  a  palace.  He 
knew  a  lovely  and  elevated  castle  in  the 
Tyrol  near  Meran  where  they  accepted 
passers-by  in  an  unobtrusive  sort  of  way, 
and  there,  he  resolved,  they  would  make 
their  plans.  So  the  old  man  gave  them 
a  great  set  out  with  which  to  go  over  the 
pass,  privately  charging  the  driver  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  return  fare  from 
Meran  so  as  to,  partly  at  least,  cover  the 
outlay.  The  carriage  was  drawn  by  five 
horses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pole  and 
three  in  front.  They  rested  the  first 
night  at  Bormeo,  and  started  early  next 
day  for  over  the  pass,  expecting  to  dine 
at  Franzenshohe  within  sight  of  the 
snowy  Ortler. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  and  the 
weather  was  slightly  uncertain,  but  they 
had  a  lovely  Italian  forenoon  forgoing  up 
the  wonderful  zig-zag  road  on  the  western 
side  of  the  pass.  At  the  top  there  was  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  snow  and  clouds  hung 
over  the  lofty  Ortler  group  of  peaks.  As 
they  got  lower  down  a  steady  persistent 
rain  set  in,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  to 
the  shelter  and  warmth  of  the  oblong 
stone  inn  at  Franzenshohe  where  a  good 
dinner  awaited  them.  After  dinner  the 
weather  cleared  somewhat,  but  the  clouds 
still  obscured  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
and  the  roads  were  slippery.  Standish 
regretted  this,  for  he  wanted  to  show  his 
bride  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  next 
five  miles  where  the  road  zig-zags  down 
to  Trefoi,  each  elbow  of  the  dizzy 
thoroughfare  overhanging  the  most 
awful  precipices.  It  was  a  dangerous 
bit  of  road,  and  even  with  two  horses 
requires  a  cool  and  courageous  driver 
with  a  steady  head.  They  were  the  only 
guests  at  the  inn,  and  it  needed  no 
practised  eye  to  see  that  they  were  a 
newly^married  couple.  The  news  spread 
abroad,  and  every  lounger  about  the 
place  watched  them  get  into  their  carriage 
and  drive  away,  one  hind  wheel  of  the 
carriage  sliding  on  its  skid,  and  all  breaks 
on. 
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At  the  first  turning  Standish  started, 
for  the  carriage  went  around  it  with 
dangerous  speed.  The  whip  cracked,  too, 
like  a  succession  of  pistol  shots,  which 
was  unusual  going  down  the  mountain. 
He  said  nothing  to  alarm  his  bride,  but 
thought  that  the  driver  had  taken  on 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  him  at  the 
inn.  At  the  second  turn  the  wheel  actu¬ 
ally  slid  against  and  bumped  the  stone 
post  that  was  the  sole  guard  from 
the  fearful  precipice  below.  The  sound 
and  shock  sent  a  cold  chill  up  the  back 
of  Standish,  for  he  knew  the  road 
well  and  there  were  worse  places  to 
come.  His  arm  was  around  his  wife  and 
he  withdrew  it  gently  so  as  not  to  alarm 
her.  As  he  did  so  she  looked  up  and 
shrieked.  Following  her  glance  to  the 
front  window  of  their  closed  carriage 
where  the  back  of  the  driver  is  usually  to 
be  seen,  he  saw  pressed  against  the  glass 
the  distorted  face  of  a  demon.  The  driver 
was  kneeling  on  his  seat  instead  of  sitting 
on  it,  and  was  peering  in  at  them,  the  reins 
drawn  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  back  to 
the  horses.  It  seemed  to  Standish  that 
the  light  of  insanity  gleamed  from  his 
eyes,  but  Tina  saw  in  them  the  revenge¬ 
ful  glare  of  the  vendetti ,  the  rage  of  the 
disappointed  lover. 

“  My  God  !  that’s  not  our  driver,”  cried 
Standish.  He  did  not  recognise  him  as 
the  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  kill  him. 
He  sprang  up  and  tried  to  open  the  front 
window,  but  the  driver  yelled  out, 

“  Open  that  window  if  you  dare  and  I'll 
drive  you  over  here,  before  you  get  half¬ 
way  down.  Sit  still  and  I  take  you  as 
far  as  the  Weisse  Knott.  That’s  where 
you  are  going  over.  There  you’ll  have  a 
drop  of  a  mile  ( un  miglio)." 

“  Turn  to  your  horses,  you  scoundrel,” 
shouted  Standishj  “  or  I’ll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body  !  ” 

“The  horses  know  the  way,  Signor 
Inglese,  and  all  our  bones  are  going  to  be 
broken,  yours  and  your  sweet  bride’s  as 
well  as  mine.” 

The  driver  took  the  whip  and  fired  off 
a  fusillade  of  cracks  overhead,  beside  them, 
and  under  them.  The  horses  dashed 
madly  down  the  slope,  almost  sending  the 
carriage  over  at  the  next  turn.  Standish 
looked  at  his  wife.  She  had  apparently 
fainted,  but  in  reality  had  merely  closed 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  horrible  sight  of 
Pietro’s  face.  Standish  thrust  his  arm 
out  of  the  open  window,  unfastened  the 
door,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  neck  jumped 
out.  Tina  shrieked  when  she  opened  her 


eyes  and  found  herself  alone.  Pietro  now 
pushed  in  the  frame  of  the  front  window 
and  it  dropped  out  of  sight,  leaving  him 
face  to  face  with  her  with  no  glass  between 
them. 

“  Now  that  your  fine  Inglese  is  gone, 
Tina,  we  are  going  to  be  married  ;  you 
promised  it,  you  know.” 

“  You  coward,”  she  hissed,  “  I’d  rather 
die  his  wife  than  live  yours.” 

“You’re  plucky,  little  Tina,  you  always 
were.  But  he  left  you.  I  wouldn’t  have 
left  you.  I  won’t  leave  you.  We’ll 
be  married  at  the  chapel  of  the  Three 
Holy  Springs,  a  mile  below  the 
Weisse  Knott ;  we’ll  fly  through  the 
air  to  it,  Tina,  arid  our  bed  will  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  Madatsch  Glacier.  We  will 
go  over  together  near  where  the  man 
threw  his  wife  down.  They  have  marked 
the  spot  with  a  marble  slab,  but  they  will 
put  a  bigger  one  for  us,  Tina,  for  there’s 
two  of  us.” 

Tina  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage  and  watched  the  face  of  the 
Italian  as  if  she  were  fascinated.  She 
wanted  to  jump  out  as  her  husband  had 
done,  but  she  was  afraid  to  move,  feeling 
certain  that  if  she  attempted  to  escape 
Pietro  would  pounce  down  upon  her.  He 
looked  like  some  wild  beast  crouching  for 
a  spring.  All  at  once  she  saw  something 
drop  from  the  sky  on  the  foot-board 
of  the  carriage.  Then  she  heard  her 
husband’s  voice  ring  out  : 

“Here,  you  young  fool,  we’ve  had 
enough  of  this  nonsense.” 

The  next  moment  Pietro  fell  to  the  road, 
propelled  by  a  vigorous  kick.  His  position 
lent  itself  to  treatment  of  that  kind.  The 
carriage  gave  a  bump  as  it  passed  over 
Pietro’s  leg,  and  then  Tina  thinks  that 
she  fainted  in  earnest,  for  the  next  thing 
she  knew  the  carriage  was  standing  still, 
and  Standish  was  rubbing  her  hands  and 
calling  her  pleasant  names.  She  smiled 
wanly  at  him. 

“  How  in  the  world  did  you  catch  up  to 
the  carriage  and  it  going  so  fast  ?  ”  she 
asked,  a  woman’s  curiosity  prompting  her 
first  words. 

“  Oh,  the  villain  forgot  about  the  short 
cuts.  As  I  warned  him,  he  ought  to  have 
paid  more  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
outside.  I’m  going  back  now  to  have  a 
talk  with  him.  He’s  lying  on  the  road  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  slope.” 

Tina  was  instantly  herself  again. 

“No,  dearest,”  she  said  caressingly; 
“you  mustn’t  go  back.  He  probably  has 
a  knife.” 
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“  I’m  not  afraid.” 

“  No,  but  I  am,  and  you  mustn’t  leave 
me.” 

“  I  would  like  to  tie  him  up  in  a  hard 


Here  Tina  unfortunately  began  to  faint 
again.  She  asked  for  wine  in  a  far-off 
voice,  and  Standish  at  once  forgot  all 
about  the  demon  driver.  He  mounted  the 


THE  NEXT  MOMENT  PIETRO  FELL  INTO  THE  ROAD  PROPELLED  BY 


A  VIGOROUS  KICK. 


knot  and  take  him  down  to  civilisation 
bumping  behind  the  carriage  as  luggage. 
!  think  he’s  the  fellow  who  knifed  me, 
and  I  want  to  find  out  what  his  game  is.” 


box  and  took  the  reins  himself.  He  got 
wine  at  the  little  cabin  of  the  Weisse 
Knott,  a  mile  or  two  further  down.  Tina, 
who  had  revived  amazingly,  probably  on 


CONVERSATION  IN  SOCIETY. 

By  LADY  JEUNE. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  gifts 
and  accomplishments  granted  to 
mankind,  to  be  a  good  talker  is  the  most 
valuable  and  the  one  most  desired.  A 
pleasant  and  agreeable  man,  never  mind 
how  ugly  he  may  be,  is  always  popular, 
and  if  we  were  to  ask  a  woman  if  she 
would  be  beautiful  or  agreeable,  we 
may  be  sure  she  would  choose  the 
latter.  Great  beauty  while  it  lasts  gives 
a  power  which  is  indisputable,  but  if  one 
were  to  apply  the  practical  test  and  place  a 
beautiful  woman  only,  in  competition  with 
an  agreeable  plain  woman,  the  latter  would 
bear  off  the  palm  of  victory.  The  gift  of 
conversation,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  a  natural  one,  is  one  that  can,  however, 
be  developed  and  cultivated.  Children 
possess  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  their 
natural  easy  and  unconscious  friendli¬ 
ness  make  them  delightful  companions, 
the  freshness  and  originality  of  their 
views,  of  life  and  their  outspoken 
frankness  on  all  subjects  being  most 
entertaining. 

The  gift  of  being  agreeable  is  one  of 
the  most  useful,  for  to  it  many  people 
owe  their  success,  and  it  is  one  which, 
while  depending,  as  we  have  said,  in 
a  great  measure  on  natural  causes,  can 
be  attained  by  personal  effort.  It  is 
every  one’s  duty  to  try  to  please  and 
makethemselves  agreeable ;  and  it  is  a  duty 
which  is  singularly  well  rewarded  in  the 
popularity  which  it  always  begets.  Great 
learning,  high  ability,  and  undeniable 
merit  are  constantly  unappreciated,  be¬ 
cause  the  owner  of  the  greater  qualities, 
lacks  the  lighter  and  more  congenial 
ones,  which  attract  and  retain  the 
attention  of  society.  Quite  apart,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  obvious  advantages  of 
being  agreeable  there  are  the  wider 
considerations  which  make  the  gift  valu¬ 
able,  for  it  gives  its  possessor  an  entree 
into  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual 


society,  and  there  enables  them  to  hold  their 
own  with  its  most  brilliant  members. 

A  person  who  talks  well  need  not 
necessarily  be  highly  intellectual  or 
possess  great  mental  gifts  ;  but  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  certainly  an  essential  combined 
with  a  wide  general  knowledge  of 
books.  The  qualities  necessary  for  a  good 
talker  are  somewhat  varied ;  but  there 
are  a  few  which  stand  out  as  being  pre¬ 
eminently  necessary.  Among  them  we 
should  certainly  class  (i)  a  soft  voice  ; 
(2)  general  knowledge  ;  (3)  a  power  of 
sympathy  ;  (4)  social  experience  and 

adaptability.  A  soft  voice  and  a  low 
laugh  are  indispensable  gifts  for  a  good 
talker,  being  the  signs  of  breeding  and 
education,  which  at  once  attract  listeners 
and  disposes  them  to  be  sympathetic 
and  interested,  when  they  might  other¬ 
wise  be  indifferent.  A  harsh  loud  voice 
often  prejudices  people  against  the 
speaker,  giving  the  impression,  most 
unjustly,  that  it  denotes  impatience,  arro¬ 
gance,  and  a  desire  to  talk  them  down  ; 
and  unfortunately  a  harsh  voice  is  very 
often  the  accompaniment  of  other  quali¬ 
ties  which,  independently  of  it,  render 
people  very  unattractive.  A  loud  voice 
only  is  capable,  however,  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  during  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  them  speak  in  a  low 
tone.  The  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of 
the  voices  of  the  lower  classes  in  England 
and  in  the  large  towns  is  greatly 
due  to  the  want  of  attention  shown  in 
teaching  them  pronunciation  and  the 
pitch  of  their  voice  during  lesson  time. 
If  we  compare  the  voices  of  the  older 
generation  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education,  one  is  struck  by 
the  difference  in  the  tone  of  their  voice 
and  the  key  in  which  it  is  pitched,  and  the 
neglect  of  these  obvious  rules  about  the 
management  of  the  voice  is  responsible 
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for  the  very  unmusical  and  coarse  voices 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  London.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  rural  parts  of  England, 
where  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
decay  of  the  local  dialects  or  languages 
has  been  slower,  the  harsh  intonation  and 


THE  “FETCHING”  METHOD. 

the  peculiarly  vulgar  accent  acquired  by 
the  people  in  common  with  the  ordinary 
London  working  people,  is  not  yet  so 
disagreeable,  but  is  rapidly  increasing, 
while  the  soft  low  voices  of  the  children, 
which  one  remembers  with  such  pleasure, 
is  changing  to  the  harsh  guttural  scream 
in  which  all  school  children  now  speak. 

General  knowledge,  which  comprises 
knowledge  of  the  world,  a  large  and 
varied  acquaintance  with  books,  and  the 


sound  education,  on  which  it  must  be 
built  to  be  of  real  value,  is  indispensable, 
for  in  these  days  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  all  the  publications  which 
give  an  easy  acquaintance  with  so  many 
subjects  the  temptation  to  be  super¬ 
ficial  is  overwhelming,  and  while  so 

many  fall  into  the 
snare  it  requires 
great  intellectual 
efforts  to  keep 
abreast  of  the 
stream  and  main¬ 
tain  the  standard 
of  real  knowledge, 
and  the  profound 
acquaintance  of 
the  many  ques¬ 
tions  which  in¬ 
terest  the  world, 
and  which  in¬ 
creases  daily,  but 
without  which  no 
one  can  be  a 
really  good  talker. 
In  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  mass  of 
subjects  which  in¬ 
terest  us,  and  the 
fulness  of  our 
modern  life,  a 
certain  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  most 
of  them  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary 
for  any  one 
aspiring  to  any 
kind  of  intellec¬ 
tual  standard  ; 
but  to  understand 
a  subject,  and  to 
talk  well  or  dis¬ 
cuss  it  minutely, 
entails  a  great 
mental  effort,  and 
one  not  very 
many  of  us  are 
equal  to. 

Perhaps,  what  is 
the  greatest  charm 
and  makes  a  better  talker  than  either  of 
these  qualities,  is  a  sympathetic  nature, 
that  keen  indescribable  quality  which  puts 
one  en  rapport  with  the  person  to  whom  one 
is  speaking,  and  which  enables  one  to 
understand  in  some  subtle  way  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  approach  and 
view  the  subjects  under  discussion.  The 
quality  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  in 
some  ways  a  negative  one,  as  it  does 
not  necessarily  entail  brilliancy  of  conver- 
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sation,  or  quickness  of  repartee,  while  it 
insensibly  supplies  the  influence  which 
insures  good  talking  on  the  part  of  all 
those  brought  under  its  influence.  Per¬ 
haps  one  may  describe  it  better  as  modesty 
or  diffidence,  the  possessor  of  which,  while 


THE  NERVOUS  MAN. 


holding  aloof  from  any  personal  part  in 
conversation,  by  an  apt  remark,  or  a 
gentle  suggestion  directs  the  current  into 
which  conversation  flows.  One  has  often 
heard  it  said  of  some  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  talkers,  that  they  did  not  do  so  much  of 


the  talking  themselves  as  they  directed  its 
course,  and  that  by  this  mysterious  power 
or  sympathy  they  were  able  to  make  every 
one  appear  brilliant  and  witty,  while  appar¬ 
ently  saying  hardly  anything  themselves. 
Certainly  among  many  of  those  who  have 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  leaders  of 
any  intellectual  society  or  whose  house  has 
been  the  re?idezvous  of  good  talkers,  it  is 
true  that  they  have  constantly  been  people 
more  remarkable  for  silence  than  for 
speech. 

Social  experience,  while  a  very  import¬ 
ant  aid  in  conversation,  is  useless  alone 
unless  accompanied  by  an  adaptability 
which  will  enable  one  to  converse  in  any 
society  or  company. 

The  weak  point  of  really  clever  people’s 
conversation  is  often  an  inability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  any  society  except 
that  in  which  they  have  always  lived  ;  they 
may  have  wide  and  profound  knowledge 
on  one  subject,  on  which  they  may  even 
be  an  authority,  but  that  is  the  limit  of 
their  powers  of  conversation,  and  out¬ 
side  of  it  they  are  absolutely  dull.  The 
cosmopolitanism  of  modern  life  has  made 
the  topics  of  conversation  so  varied, 
and  having  brought  people  of  every  class 
more  into  contact  has  largely  increased 
the  field  of  subjects  on  which  they  may 
converse,  and  the  best  talkers  are  those 
who  are  cosmopolitan,  nay,  even  Bohemian 
in  their  ways  of  life.  A  good  memory 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  good 
talking,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  humour 
which  seizes  on  the  light  and  amusing 
aspects  of  life,  and  gives  them  the  promi¬ 
nence  they  deserve.  A  want  of  humour  is 
one  of  the  most  grievous  faults  in  a  talker. 
How  often  has  one  listened  wearily  to  con¬ 
versations  interesting  in  many  ways  but 
absolutely  lacking  in  the  sense  of  fun, 
which  resembles  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  cloud 
of  oppressive  darkness  which  their  con¬ 
versation  gathers  round  them  ! 
Humour  is  so  often  divorced  from 
great  ability,  and  is  seldom  con¬ 
sistent  with  strong  convictions. 

That  the  art  of  conversation  has 
always  been  considered  a  most 
important  gift  is  shown  by  the 
constant  reference  made  to  it  in 
all  works  treating  of  the  qualities 
which  help  to  insure  success  in  the 
lifeofmen.  Lord  Bacon  inhis  As-jYTys-says  on 
that  of  Discourse  : — “  Discretion  of  speech 
is  more  than  eloquence  ;  and  to  speake 
agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deale  is 
more  than  to  speake  in  good  words  or  in 
good  order.  .  .  .  He  that  questioneth 
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much  shall  learn  much,  and  content  much  ; 
and  especially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to 
the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh  ; 
for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please 
themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall 
continually  gather  knowledge  ”  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son  con¬ 
stantly  refers  to  it,  and  sorne  of  his  advice 
is  wise  and  sentient,  and  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  in  these  days  ;  in  one 
letter  he  says,  “Of  all  things  banish 
egoism  out  of  your  conversation,  and 
never  think  of  entertaining  people  with 
your  own  personal  concerns.  .  .  .  The 

jokes,  the  bons  mots ,  the  little  adventures 
which  do  well  in  one  company  will  seem 
flat  and  tedious  when  related  in  another. 

.  .  .  .  Talk  often  but  never  talk  long, 

in  that  case  if  you  do  not  please  at 
least  you  are  sure  not  to  tire  your 
hearers.  .  .  .  Take  rather  than  give 

the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in. 

There  is  a  certain  social 
respect  necessary ;  you  may  start  your 
own  conversation  with  modesty,  taking 
care,  however,  de  ne  jamais  parler  des  cordes 
dans  la  maisoti  chun  pendu.  ...  1 

need  not,  I  believe,  advise  you  to  adapt 
your  conversation  to  the  people  you  are 
conversing  with.  ...  A  man  of  the 
world  must,  like  the  chameleon,  be  able 
to  take  a  different  hue  which  is  by  no 
means  criminal  nor  abject  but  a  necessary 
complaisance,  for  it  relates  not  only  to 
manners  but  to  morals.”  That  the  astute 
man  of  the  world  realised  the  value  of 
manners,  we  soon  find,  as  he  says  :  “All 
the  above  rules  will  lose  half  their  effect 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  graces.  What¬ 
ever  you  say,  if  you  say  it  with  a 
supercilious  cynical  face,  or  an  embar¬ 
rassed  countenance,  or  a  silly  disconcerted 
grin,  will  be  ill  received.  .  .  .  If  your 

air  and  address  are  vulgar,  awkward 
and  gauche,  you  may  be  esteemed,  indeed, 
if  you  have  great  artistic  merit,  but  you 
will  never  please.  Venus  among  the 
ancients  was  synonymous  among  the 
graces  who  were  always  supposed  to 
accompany  her  ;  and  Horace  tells  us 
that  even  Youth  and  Mercury,  the  Gods 
of  Arts  and  Eloquence,  would  not  do 
without  her.”  Lord  Chesterfield  dis¬ 
courses  somewhat  cynically  in  many 
places  on  the  importance  of  adaptability 
in  conversation,  and  gives  hints  to  his 
son  which,  while  important  to  the  success 
ot  a  young  man  starting  in  society  as 
enabling  him  to  read  character  and  win 
popularity,  are  interesting  as  showing 
how  much  in  conversation  can  be  learnt 


of  the  character  and  weaknesses  of  those 
we  associate  with.  “You  will  easily  dis¬ 
cover  every  man’s  vanity,”  he  says,  “  by 
observing  his  favourite  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  ”  ;  and  “  Women  have  in  general  but 
one  object,  which  is  their  beauty,  upon 
which  scarce  any  flattery  is  too  gross  for 
them  to  believe.”  So  on  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  many  phases  of  human 
weakness.  Advises  him  en  passant  to  read 
the  “pretty  little  French  book,  written 
by  l’Abbe  de  Bellegarde,  entitled  II Art  de 
plaire  dans  la  Conversation ,  ”  adding, 
“though  I  confess  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  art  of  pleasing  to  a  system, 
yet  this  book  is  not  wholly  useless.”  In 
our  day  one  of  our  learned  fellow  country¬ 
men,  a  distinguished  and  witty  Irish  pro¬ 
fessor,  has  donned  the  mantle  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  given  us  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  many  valuable  and  discreet  rules 
for  the  encouragement  of  good  talk,  and 
the  way  to  acquire  a  royal  road  to 
brilliant  discourse. 

Modern  life,  while  it  has  increased  the 
topics  and  field  of  conversation,  has 
added  as  well  to  its  embarrassments,  for 
it  has  brought  every  one  into  contact 
under  circumstances  which  make  it 
necessary  for  us  all  to  take  an  apparent 
interest  in  each  other.  Lord  Chesterfield 
also  maintains  that  every  well-bred  person 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  beginning  and 
continuing  a  conversation  with  any  one 
they  may  meet.  Lord  Chesterfield,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  in  a  time  when  “well-bred” 
people  seldom  went  into  any  society  save 
their  own,  and  when  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  of 
conversation.  One  of  the  most  trying 
aspects  of  modern  conversation,  however, 
is  the  initial  one,  namely  the  premier  pas , 
which  may  be  successful  ' or  land  you  in 
greater  difficulties, for  the  cosmopolitanism 
and  size  of  modern  society  bring  so  many 
people  of  different  sets  and  worlds  en 
rapport,  that  a  new  comer  is  often  stranded 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  on  which  to 
begin.  The  eternal  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  our  ever-changing  climate  are 
innumerable,  and  that  inexhaustible  sub¬ 
ject  suggests  others  which  are  infinite 
and  endless. 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator  the  other  day 
wittily,compared  the  difficulties  of  starting 
a  conversation  to  the  feelings  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  when  the  necessity  of 
having  to  make  conversation  begins  to 
weigh  heavily  on  her,  and  she  hazards 
all  sorts  of  little  remarks  and  speeches 
which  are  necessitated  by  the  variety  of 
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her  unexpected  and  incongruous  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  and  when,  after  starting  many 
subjects  and  steering  clear  of  those  she 
must  avoid,  she  finds  everything  rambling 
off  into  bewildering  mazes,  and  she  cries 
out  pathetically,  “This  cannot  be  conver¬ 
sation  ;  it  sounds  so  dreadfully  like  non¬ 
sense.”  And  thus  much  talking  that  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  talking  is  only  after 
all  nonsense,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  for 
the  consciousness  that  they  have  nothing 
to  say  only  urges  people  on  to  say  some¬ 
thing  which  probably  is  irrelevant  and 
stupid.  Starting  a  conversation  with 
strangers  is  an  art  by  itself,  and  the  first 
difficulty  every  one  has  to  surmount,  for 
it  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  all 
social  life  nowadays. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  French  conversation 
and  English.  It  has  generally  been 
accepted  that  the  French  are  wittier, 
lighter  in  hand,  and  more  versatile  than 
we.  French  is  a  more  expressive 
and  more  adaptable  language  than 
ours,  lending  itself  to  so  many  more 
shades  of  expression,  none  of  which 
have  their  equivalent  in  English.  But 
one  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  most 
refined  French  conversation  or  the 
most  brilliant  oratory  has  ever  equalled 
English  spoken  with  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  or  Pitt,  or  in  our  later  days  with 
the  noble  simplicity  of  John  Bright.  One 
brilliant  racotiteur  has  alas  !  passed  out 
of  English  society,  for  the  typical  Irish¬ 
man  whom  we  all  knew  and  delighted  in 
is  gone.  The  wits  of  Dublin— indeed, 
of  the  sister  isle — have  become  brilliant 
memories,  and  the  men  whose  names  were 
household  words  have  left  no  successors. 
The  wrongs  of  Ireland  have  extinguished 
the  lamp  of  wit,  and  added  one  more 
ghost  to  the  past,  and  the  riddle 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  gal¬ 
vanised  again  into  life  with  a  parlia¬ 
ment  on  College  Green  remains  yet 
unanswered. 

The  question  that  arises  in  discus¬ 
sion  on  any  social  matter  nowadays 
is,  How  do  we  compare  with  those 
who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

Has  the  spread  of  education, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  made 
us  more  or  less  brilliant  talkers 
than  in  the  days  of  Burke,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Walpole,  Lord  Chesterfield,  &c.  ? 
We  all  talk  now,  and  we  all  talk 
more,  but  do  we  talk  as  well  ?  It 
seems  impossible  to  compare,  for  the 
conditions  of  society  are  so  different. 
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Doubtless,  every  one  can  say  something 
on  every  subject  (more  or  less  well),  for 
there  are  few  educated  people  who  cannot 
take  part  in  conversation  now ;  but 
what  of  the  substance?  Is  there  as 
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much  originality  of  thought,  power,  and 
brilliancy  as  in  the  past,  or  is  pleasant 
conversation  now  only  the  result  of  a 
superficial  smattering  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  picked  up  easily,  and  which  is 
accepted  under  a  much  lower  standard 
of  excellence  as  current  coin.  The 
greater  freedom  in  conversation  that  is 
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allowed,  has  altered  its  form  and  style. 
The  vast  variety  of  subjects  on  which  every 
one  converses  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  changes  that  have  come.  The  free¬ 
dom  with  which  we  discuss  religion, 
morality,  and  all  social  subjects  is  the 
growth  of  a  very  short  time,  and  other 
questions  more  debatable  and  delicate 
are  being  fast  added  to  the  list.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  &c.,  has  opened  up  a  wider 
field  of  information,  though  all  the  know- 


allowing  the  conversation  to  fall  naturally 
into  certain  lines,  which  often  are  indicated 
by  them,  without  caring  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  it  themselves.  The  conversation 
of  modern  women  is  vastly  improved  in 
its  range  of  subjects,  for  though  personal 
matters  and  gossip  must  always  occupy  a 
large  place  in  theirs,  as  well  as  in  the 
conversation  of  men,  it  is  no  longer  the 
sole  theme  of  discussion,  and  there  are 
many  people  who  rarely  touch  on  such 
questions  at  all.  As  the  principal  ob- 
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ledge  regarding  it  must  be  of  a  very 
slight  character.  One  great  change  in 
modern  days  is  the  very  general  part 
women  take  in  conversation,  and  they 
talk  pleasantly.  Women  are  quick, 
sympathetic,  and  keenly  interested  in 
the  widening  phases  of  modern  life  ; 
they  read  widely,  their  memories  are 
good,  and  they  bring  to  bear  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  perhaps  not  well-balanced  opinions, 
but  some  that  are  often  interesting  and 
original.  Women  have  pleasant  voices, 
and  are  less  egotistical  than  men, 


ject  of  conversation  is  amusement,  men¬ 
tal  relaxation,  and  pleasant  idleness,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  kind  of  social  in- 
tercourse'to  ignore  gossip  entirely  ;  and  in 
its  harmless  forms  it  is  agreeable  enough. 
The  gossip  about  remarkable  people  is 
absorbing  to  the  last  degree.  Who  can 
hear  anecdotes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  without  the 
deepest  interest  ?  and  when  have  we  ever 
had  such  a  delightful  volume  of  personal 
gossip  as  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johtisonl 
However,  nowadays  that  we  have  freed 
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ourselves  much  from  the  petty  details 
of  scandal  and  gossip  about  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  though  a  great  amount  of  talk 
is  unprofitable  and  disagreeable,  the  class 
of  subjects  are  undoubtedly  wider  and 
more  elevating. 

The  liberal  influences  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  affected  conversation  as  well 
as  every  other  part  of  life,  and  the  broad¬ 
ness  and  openness  with  which  all  subjects 
are  discussed  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
of  its  effects.  We  have  lost  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
whether  the  veiled  frankness  with  which 
all  social,  moral,  and  religious  matters  are 
now  discussed  is  an  improvement  is  a  very 
do”btful  question.  Conversation  between 
men  and  women  is  open  and  unrestricted, 
and  the  social  problems,  which  are  be¬ 
coming  of  the  most  engrossing  interest, 
are  considered  quite  a  legitimate  topic  of 
discussion  between  them.  The  monopoly 
of  such'  conversation  is  not  that  of  the 
married  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  have  at  least  earned  a  right  to  view 
many  social  problems  from  an  emancipated 
point  of  view.  If  we  take  modern  novels 
as  a  picture  of  English  life  (and  though 
we  .may  entirely  disavow  their  accur¬ 
acy,  we  must  always  remember  they  are 
accepted  as  typical  of  the  time  they 
represent)  we  find  that  young  girls 
demand  the  same  freedom.  If  French 
literature  is  at  all  an  index  to  French  life 


and  customs  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  novels  read  by 
.a  jeune  per sonne  and  those  which  lie  on 
our  own  tables  at  home  ;  as  well  as  the 
contrast  in  their  lives  and  education.  Mon 
Oncle  et  mon  Cure ,  Le  Secret  du  Precepteur , 
are  as  delightful  and  as  harmless  as  Miss 
Austen’s  Works,  which  give  us  a  picture 
of  the  life  and  conversation  of  her  times. 
The  contrast  between  the  conversations  of 
Catherine  Morland  and  Mr.Tilney  on  their 
first  meeting  at  Bath  is  antipodean  to  that 
of  Jack  and  “  Dodo”  in  the  first  volume 
of  that  entertaining  work.  The  latter  is 
lighter,  more  amusing,  more  entertaining, 
but  for  all  that  the  duller  and  less  pictur¬ 
esque  talk  of  Miss  Morland  is  better  than 
the  slipshod  English  interlarded  with  the 
slang  and  double  entendres  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  novels  of  the  day. 

The  temptation  to  be  epigrammatic,  to 
say  sharp  things,  is  too  great  for  us  to 
withstand,  and  as  in  other  matters  so  in 
conversation,  the  substance  nowadays 
is  often  sacrificed  to  the  shadow.  Super¬ 
ficiality,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  attacking  every¬ 
thing,  and  when  there  is  neither  time, 
nor  inclination,  for  perfection  we  must 
needs  be  content  with  whatever  imitations 
we  can  find,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
decadence  of  many  English  customs  is 
also  applicable  to  modern  conversation. 


From  a  Photo  by  Auty, 
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I  MUST  confess  at  once  that  at  first,  at 
least,  I  very  much  admired  the 
curate.  I  am  not  referring  to  my  admir¬ 
ation  of  his  fine  figure — -six  feet  high  and 
straight  as  an  arrow — nor  of  his  hand¬ 
some,  open,  ingenuous  countenance,  or 
his  candid  blue  eye,  or  his  thick  curly 
hair.  No  ;  what  won  my  heart  from  an 
early  period  of  my  visit  to  my  cousins, 
the  Poltons  of  Poltons  Park,  was  the 
fervent,  undisguised,  unashamed,  con¬ 
fident,  and  altogether  matter-of-course 
manner  in  which  he  made  love  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Queenborough,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  wealthy  shipowner 
Sir  Wagstaff  Queenborough,  Bart.,  and 
Eleanor  his  wife.  It  was  purely  the 
manner  of  the  curate’s  advances  that  took 
my  fancy  :  in  the  mere  fact  of  them  there 
was  nothing  remarkable.  For  all  the 
men  in  the  house  (and  a  good  many  out¬ 
side)  made  covert,  stealthy,  and  indirect 
steps  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  Trix  (as 
her  friends  called  her)  was,  if  not  wise, 
at  least  pretty  and  witty,  displaying  to 
the  material  eye  a  charming  figure,  and 
to  the  mental  a  delicate  heartlessness — 
both  attributes  which  challenge  a  self- 
respecting  man’s  best  efforts.  But  then 
came  the  fatal  obstacle.  From  heiresses 
in  reason  a  gentleman  need  neither  shrink 
nor  let  himself  be  driven  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  something  like  twenty  thousand 
a  year — the  reported  amount  of  Trix’s 
dot — he  distrusts  his  own  motives  almost 
as  much  as  the  lady’s  relatives  distrust 
them  for  him.  We  all  felt  this — Stanton, 


Rippleby,  and  I  ;  and,  although  I  will 
not  swear  that  we  spoke  no  tender  words 
and  gave  no  meaning  glances,  yet  we 
reduced  such  concessions  to  natural 
weakness  to  a  minimum,  not  only  when 
Lady  Queenborough  was  by,  but  at  all 
times.  To  say  truth,  we  had  no  desire  to 
see  our  scalps  affixed  to  Miss  Trix’s  pretty 
belt,  nor  to  have  our  hearts  broken  (like 
that  of  the  young  man  in  the  poem) 
before  she  went  to  Homburg  in  the 
autumn. 

With  the  curate  it  was  otherwise.  He 
— Jack  Ives,  by  the  way,  was  his  name — 
appeared  to  rush,  not  only  upon  his  fate, 
but  in  the  face  of  all  possibility  and  of 
Lady  Queenborough.  My  cousin  and 
hostess,  Dora  Polton,  was  very  much 
distressed  about  him.  She  said  that  he 
was  such  a  nice  young  fellow,  and  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  to  see  him  preparing 
such  unhappiness  for  himself.  Nay,  I 
happen  to  know  that  she  spoke  very 
seriously  to  Trix,  pointing  out  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  trifling  with  him  ;  whereupon 
Trix,  who  maintained  a  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  conscience,  avoided  him  for 
a  whole  afternoon  and  endangered  all 
Algy  Stanton’s  prudent  resolutions  by 
taking  him  out  in  the  Canadian  canoe. 
This  demonstration  in  no  way  perturbed 
the  curate.  He  observed  that,  as  there 
was  nothing  better  to  do,  we  might  as 
well  play  billiards,  and  proceeded  to 
defeat  me  in  three  games  of  a  hundred 
up  (no,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  we 
played  for  anything  or  not),  after  which 
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he  told  Dora  that  the  vicar  was  taking 
the  evening  service — it  happened  to  be 
the  day  when  there  was  one  at  the 
parish  church — a  piece  of  information 
only  relevant  in  so  far  as  it  suggested  that 
Mr.  Ives  could  accept  an  invitation  to 
dinner  if  one  were  proffered  to  him. 
Dora,  very  weakly,  rose  to  the  bait  ;  Jack 
Ives,  airily  remarking  that  there  was  no 
use  in  ceremony  among  friends,  seized 
the  place  next  to  Trix  at  dinner  (her 
mother  was  just  opposite)  and  walked  on 
the  terrace  after  dinner  with  her  in  the 
moonlight.  When  the  ladies  retired  he 
came  into  the  smoking-room,  drank  a 
whisky-and-soda,  said  that  Miss  Queen- 
borough  was  really  a  very  charming 
companion,  and  apologised  for  leaving 
us  early  on  the  ground  that  his  sermon 
was  still  unwritten.  My  good  cousin,  the 
squire,  suggested  rather  grimly  that  a 
discourse  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes 
might  be  appropriate. 

“  I  shall  preach,”  said  Mr.  Ives 
thoughtfully,  “  on  the  opportunities  of 
wealth.” 

This  resolution  he  carried  out  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  that  being  a  Sunday. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  Miss 
Trix,  and  I  watched  her  with  some 
interest  as  Mr.  Ives  developed  his  theme. 

I  will  not  try  to  reproduce  the  sermon, 
which  would  have  seemed  by  no  means  a 
bad  one,  had  any  of  our  party  been  able 
to  ignore  the  personal  application  which 
we  read  into  it  :  for  its  main  burden  was 
no  other  than  this — that  wealth  should  be 
used  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  it  (here  Trix  looked  down  and 
fidgeted  with  her  prayer-book)  as  a 
means  of  promoting  greater  union  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  less  richly- 
endowed,  and  not — as,  alas,  had  too  often 
been  the  case — as  though  it  were  a  new 
barrier  set  up  between  them  and  their 
fellow-creatures.  (Here  Miss  Trix  blushed 
slightly,  and  had  recourse  to  her  smelling- 
bottle.)  “  You,”  said  the  curate,  waxing 
rhetorical  as  he  addressed  an  imaginary, 
but  bloated,  capitalist,  “  have  no  more 
right  to  your  money  than  I  have.  It  is 
entrusted  to  you  to  be  shared  with  me.” 
At  this  point  I  heard  Lady  Queenborough 
sniff,  and  Algy  Stanton  snigger.  I  stole 
a  glance  at  Trix  and  detected  a  slight 
waver  in  the  admirable  lines  of  "her 
mouth. 

“A  very  good  sermon,  didn’t  you 
think  ?  ”  I  said  to  her,  as  we  walked 
home. 

“  Oh,  very,”  she  replied  demurely. 


“  Ah,  if  we  followed  all  we  heard  in 
church  !  ”  I  sighed. 

Miss  Trix  walked  in  silence  for  a  few 
yards.  By  dint  of  never  becoming  any¬ 
thing  else,  we  had  become  very  good 
friends  ;  and  presently  she  remarked, 
quite  confidentially, 

“  He’s  very  silly,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Then  you  ought  to  snub  him,”  said  I, 
severely. 

“So  I  do — sometimes.  He’s  rather 
amusing,  though.” 

“  Of  course,  if  you’re  prepared  to  make 
the  sacrifice  involved — - — ” 

“  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  ” 

“  Then  you’ve  no  business  to  amuse 
yourself  with  him.” 

“  Dear,  dear  !  how  moral  you  are  !  ” 
said  Trix. 

The  next  development  in  the  situation 
was  this.  My  cousin  Dora  received  a 
letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Newhaven, 
with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  praying 
her  to  allow  him  to  run  down  to  Poltons 
for  a  few  days  :  he  reminded  her  that  she 
had  once  given  him  a  general  invitation  : 
if  it  would  not  be  inconvenient — and  so 
forth.  The  meaning  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  did  not,  of  course,  escape  my  cousin, 
who  had  witnessed  the  writer’s  attentions 
to  Trix  in  the  preceding  season,  nor  did 
it  escape  the  rest  of  us  (who  had  talked 
over  the  said  attentions  at  the  club)  when 
she  told  us  about  it,  and  announced  that 
Lord  Newhaven  would  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  next  day.  Trix  affected  dense 
unconsciousness  ;  her  mother  allowed  her¬ 
self  a  mysterious  smile — which,  however, 
speedily  vanished  when  the  curate  (he  was 
taking  lunch  with  us)  observed  in  a 
cheerful  tone, 

“  Newhaven  !  oh,  I  remember  the  chap 
at  the  House — ploughed  twice  in  Smalls 
— stumpy  fellow,  isn’t  he  ?  Not  a  bad 
chap,  though,  you  know,  barring  his 
looks.  I’m  glad  he’s  coming.” 

“You  won’t  be  soon,  young  man,” 
Lady  Queenborough’s  angry  eye  seemed 
to  say. 

“  I  remember  him,”  pursued  Jack, 
“  awfully  smitten  with  a  tobacconist’s 
daughter-  in  the  Corn — oh,  it’s  all  right , 
Lady  Queenborough — she  wouldn’t  look 
at  him.” 

This  quasi-apology  was  called  forth  by 
the  fadt  of  Lady  Queenborough  pushing 
back  her  chair  and  making  for  the  door. 
It  did  not  at  all  appease  her  to  hear  ot 
the  scorn  of  the  tobacconist’s  daughter. 
She  glared  sternly  at  Jack,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  turned  to  Trix  and  re- 
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minded  her  without  diffidence  and  coram 
populo,  as  his  habit  was,  that  she  had 
promised  him  a  stroll  in  the  west  wood. 

What  happened  on  that  stroll  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  meeting-  Miss  Trix  on 


“You  were  out  nearly  two  hours,” 
said  I. 

“  Were  we  ?  ”  asked  Trix  with  a  start. 
“Good  gracious!  Where  was  mamma, 
Mr.  Wynne  ?  ” 


WE  MAKE  A  PERFECT  COUPLE,  MISS  QUEENBOROUGII.  ’ 


the  stairs  later  in  the  afternoon,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  remark, 

“  I  hope  you  broke  it  to  him  gently, 
Miss  Queenborough  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  re¬ 
plied  Trix,  haughtily. 
i^J.  July,  1894. 


“On  the  lawn— watch  in  hand.” 

Miss  Trix  went  slowly  upstairs,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  some¬ 
thing  serious  passed  between  her  and  her 
mother,  for  both  of  them  were  in  the 
most  atrocious  of  humours  that  evening  • 

o  * 
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fortunately  the  curate  was  not  there.  He 
had  a  Bible  class. 

The  next  day  Lord  Newhaven  arrived. 
I  found  him  on  the  lawn  when  I  strolled 
up,  after  a  spell  of  letter-writing,  about 
four  o’clock.  Lawn  tennis  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  we  were  all  in  flannels. 

Oh,  here’s  Mark,”  cried  Dora,  seeing 
me.  “Now,  Mark,  you  and  Mr.  Ives 
had  better  play  against  Trix  and  Lord 
Newhaven.  That’ll  make  a  very  good 
set.” 

“  No,  no,  Mrs.  Polton,”  said  Jack  Ives. 
“They  wouldn’t  have  a  chance.  Look 
here,  I’ll  play  with  Miss  Queenborough 
against  Lord  Newhaven  and  Wynne.” 

Newhaven — whose  appearance,  by  the 
way,  though  hardly  distinguished,  was 
not  quite  so  unornamental  as  the  curate 
had  led  us  to  expect— looked  slightly  dis¬ 
pleased,  but  Jack  gave  him  no  time  for 
remonstrance.  He  whisked  Trix  off,  and 
began  to  serve  all  in  a  moment.  I  had  a 
vision  of  Lady  Queenborough  approaching 
from  the  house  with  face  aghast.  The 
set  went  on  ;  and,  owing  entirely  to  New- 
haven’s  absurd  chivalry  in  sending  all  the 
balls  to  Jack  Ives  instead  of  following  the 
well-known  maxim  to  “pound  away  at 
the  lady,”  they  beat  us.  Jack  wiped  his 
brow,  strolled  up  to  the  tea-table  with 
Trix,  and  remarked  in  exultant  tones  : 

“We  make  a  perfect  couple,  Miss 
Queenborough  ;  we  ought  never  to  be 
separated.” 

Dora  did  not  ask  the  curate  to  dinner 
that  night,  but  he  dropped  in  about  nine 
o’clock  to  ask  her  opinion  as  to  the  hymns 
on  Sunday  ;  and  finding  Miss  Trix  and 
Newhaven  in  the  small  drawing-room  he 
sat  down  and  talked  to  them.  This  was 
too  much  for  Trix  ;  she  had  treated  him 
very  kindly  and  had  allowed  him  to  amuse 
her  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  put  up  with 
presumption  of  that  kind.  Difficult  as 
it  was  to  discourage  Mr.  Ives,  she  did  it, 
and  he  went  away  with  a  disconsolate, 
puzzled  expression.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  Trix  so  far  relented  as  to  express 
a  hope  that  he  was  coming  to  tennis  to¬ 
morrow,  at  which  he  brightened  up  a 
little.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable — 
least  of  all  to  a  charming  young  lady — but 
my  opinion  is  that  Miss  Trix  did  not  wish 
to  set  the  curate  altogether  adrift.  I  think, 
however,  that  Lady  Queenborough  must 
have  spoken  again,  for  when  Jack  did 
come  to  tennis,  Trix  treated  him  with  the 
most  freezing  civility  and  a  hardly-dis¬ 
guised  disdain,  and  devoted  herself  to 
Lord  Newhaven  with  as  much  assiduity  as 


her  mother  could  wish.  We  men,  over 
our  pipes,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Jack 
Ives’s  little  hour  of  sunshine  was  passed, 
and  that  nothing  was  left  to  us  but  to  look 
on  at  the  prosperous  uneventful  course  of 
Lord  Newhaven’s  wooing.  Trix  had  had 
her  fun  (so  Algy  Stanton  bluntly  phrased  it) 
and  would  now  settle  down  to  business. 

“I  believe,  though,”  he  added,  “that 
she  likes  the  curate  a  bit,  you  know.” 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day — 
Wednesday — Jack  Ives  kept  away;  he 
had,  apparently,  accepted  the  inevitable, 
and  was  healing  his  wounded  heart  by  a 
strict  attention  to  his  parochial  duties. 
Newhaven  remarked  on  his  absence  with 
an  air  of  relief  ;  and  Miss  Trix  treated 
it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance  ;  Lady 
Queenborough  was  all  smiles  ;  and  Dora 
Polton  restricted  herself  to  exclaining, 
as  I  sat  by  her  at  tea,  in  a  low  tone  and 
ci propos  of  nothing  in  particular,  “  Oh,  well, 
—  poor  Mr.  Ives  !  ” 

But  on  Thursday  there  occurred  an 
event,  the  significance  of  which  passed 
at  the  moment  unperceived,  but  which 
had,  in  fact,  most  important  results.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  arrival  of  little  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dora’s. 
Mrs.  Wentworth  had  been  left  a  widow 
early  in  life  ;  she  possessed  a  comfortable 
competence  ;  she  was  not  handsome,  but 
she  was  vivacious,  amusing,  and,  above 
all,  sympathetic.  She  sympathised  at  once 
with  Lady  Queenborough  in  her  maternal 
anxieties,  with  Trix  on  her  charming 
romance,  with  Newhaven  on  his  sweet 
devotedness,  with  the  rest  of  us  in  our 
obvious  desolation — and,  after  a  confiden¬ 
tial  chat  with  Dora,  she  sympathised 
most  strongly  with  poor  Mr.  Ives  on  his 
unfortunate  attachment.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  her,  so  Dora  told. me,  except  the 
opportunity  of  plying  Mr.  Ives  with  her 
soothing  balm  ;  and  Dora  was  about  to 
sit  down  and  write  him  a  note,  when  he 
strolled  in  through  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  announced  that  his  cook’s 
mother  was  ill,  and  that  he  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  Mrs.  Polton  would  give 
him  some  dinner  that  evening.  Trix  and 
Newhaven  happened  to  enter  by  the  door 
at  the  same  moment,  and  Jack  darted  up 
to  them,  and  shook  hands  with  the  greatest 
effusion.  He  had  evidently  buried  all 
unkindness — and  with  it,  w?e  hoped,  his 
mistaken  folly.  However  that  might  be, 
he  made  no  effort  to  engross  Trix,  but  took 
his  seat  most  docilely  by  his  hostess — and 
she,  of  course,  introduced  him  to  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  His  behaviour  was,  in  fact. 
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so  exemplary,  that  even  Lady  Queen- 
borough  relaxed  her  severity,  and  con¬ 
descended  to  cross-examine  him  on  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  old  women  of 
the  parish.  “Oh,  the  Vicar  looks  after 
them,”  said  Jack  ;  and  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Wentworth  again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Went¬ 
worth  had  a  remarkable  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  she 
was  deep  in  the  subject  of  my  “  noble  and 
inspiring  art,”  before  the  soup  was  off  the 
table.  Indeed,  I’m  sure  that  my  life’s  ambi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  an  open  book  to  her 
by  the  time  that  the  joint  arrived,  had  not 
Jack  Ives,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
lady’s  other  side,  cut  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion  just  as  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  com¬ 
paring  my  early  struggles  with  those  of 
Mr.  Carlyle.  After  this  intervention  of 
Jack’s  I  had  not  a  chance.  I  ate  my 
dinner  without  the  sauce  of  sympathy, 
substituting  for  it  a  certain  amusement 
which  I  derived  from  studying  the  face  of 
Miss  Trix  Queenborough,  who  was  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  And  if 
Trix  did  look  now  and  again  at  Mrs. 
Wentworth  and  Jack  Ives,  I  cannot  say 
that  her  conduct  was  unnatural.  To  tell 
the  truth,  Jack  was  so  obviously  delighted 
with  his  new  friend  that  it  was  quite 
pleasant — and,  as  I  say,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  amusing — to  watch 
them.  We  felt  that  the  Squire  was 
justified  in  having  a  hit  at  Jack  when 
Jack  said,  in  the  smoking-room,  that  he 
found  himself  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  subject 
for  his  next  sermon. 

“What  do  you  say,”  suggested  my 
cousin,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  “to  taking 
constancy  as  your  text  ?  ” 

Jack  considered  the  idea  for  a  moment, 
but  then  he  shook  his  head. 

“  No.  I  think,”  he  said,  reflectively, 
“that  I  shall  preach  on  the  power  of 
sympathy.” 

That  sermon  afforded  me — I  must  con¬ 
fess  it,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  frivolous 
— very  great  entertainment.  Again  I 
secured  a  place  by  Miss  Trix — on  her 
left,  Newhaven  being  on  her  right,  and 
her  face  was  worth  study  when  Jack  Ives 
gave  us  a  most  eloquent  description  of 
the  wonderful  gift  in  question.  It  was, 
he  said,  the  essence  and  the  crown  of 
true  womanliness,  and  it  showed  itself — 
well,  to  put  it  quite  plainly,  it  showed 
itself,  according  to  Jack  Ives,  in  exactly 
that  sort  of  manner  and  bearing  which  so 
honourably  and  gracefully  distinguished 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  The  lady  was  not,  of 
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course,  named,  but  she  was  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  “Your  gift,  your  precious  gift,” 
cried  the  curate,  apostrophising  the  im¬ 
personation  of  sympathy,  “is  given  to 
you,  not  for  your  profit,'  but  for  mine. 
It  is  yours,  but  it  is  a  trust  to  be  used 
for  me.  It  is  yours,  in  fact,  to  share 
with  me.”  At  this  climax,  which  must 
have  struck  upon  her  ear  with  a  certain 
familiarity,  Miss  Trix  Queenborough, 
notwithstanding  the  place  and  occasion, 
tossed  her  pretty  head  and  whispered  to 
me,  “  What  horrid  stuff !  ”  ' 

In  the  ensuing  week  Jack  Ives  was  our 
constant  companion  ;  the  continued  illness 
of  his  servant’s  mother  left  him  stranded, 
and  Dora’s  kind  heart  at  once  offered  him 
the  hospitality  of  her  roof.  For  my  part 
I  was  glad,  for  the  little  drama  which  now 
began  was  not  without  its  interest.  It 
was  a  pleasant  change  to  see  Jack  genially 
polite  to  Trix  Queenborough,  but  quite 
indifferent  to  her  presence  or  absence,  and 
content  to  allow  her  to  take  Newhaven 
for  her  partner  at  tennis  as  often  as  she 
pleased.  He  himself  was  often  an  ab¬ 
sentee  from  our  games.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
did  not  play,  and  Jack  would  sit  under 
the  trees  with  her,  or  take  her  out  in  the 
canoe.  What  Trix  thought  I  did  not 
know,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  she  treated 
poor  Newhaven  like  dirt  beneath  her  feet, 
and  that  Lady  Queenborough’s  face  began 
to  lose  its  transiently  pleasant  expression. 

I  had  a  vague  idea  that  a  retribution  was 
working  itself  out,  and  disposed  myself  to 
see  the  process  with  all  the  complacency 
induced  by  the  spectacle  of  others  receiv¬ 
ing  punishment  for  their  siris. 

A  little  scene  which  occurred  after  lunch 
one  day  was  significant.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  terrace,  ready  booted  and  breeched, 
waiting  for  my  horse  to  be  brought  round. 
Trix  came  out  and  sat  down  by 
me. 

“Where’s  Newhaven?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  always  want  Lord  New¬ 
haven,”  she  exclaimed  petulantly  ;  “  I 

sent  him  off  for  a  walk — I’m  going  out  in 
the  Canadian  canoe  with  Mr.  Ives.” 

“  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ?  ”  said  I  smiling. 
As  I  spoke,  Jack  Ives  ran  up  to  us. 

“  I  say,  Miss  Queenborough,”  he  cried, 
“  I’ve  just  got  your  message  saying 
you’d  let  me  take  you  on  the  lake.” 

“  Is  it  a  great  bore  ?  ”  asked  Trix,  with 
a  glance — a  glance  that  meant  mischief. 

“  I  should  like  it  awfully,  of  course,” 
said  Jack  ;  “  but  the  fact  is  I’ve  promised 
to  take  Mrs.  Wentworth — before  I  got 
your  message,  you  know.” 
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Trix  drew  herself  up. 

“  Of  course,  if  Mrs.  Wentworth  ” — she 
began. 

“  I’m  very  sorry,”  said  Jack. 

Then  Miss  Queenborough,  forgetting— 
as  I  hope— or  choosing  to  disregard  my 
presence,  leant  forward  and  asked  in  her 
most  coaxing  tones, 

“  Don’t  you  ever  forget  a  promise,  Mr. 
Ives?  ” 

Jack  looked  at  her.  I  suppose  her 
dainty  prettiness  struck  him  afresh,  for  he 
wavered  and  hesitated. 

“  She’s  gone  upstairs,”  pursued  the 
tempter,  “  and  we  shall  be  safe  away 
before  she  comes  down  again.” 

Jack  shuffled  with  one  foot  on  the 
gravel. 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  he  said.  “  I’ll  ask 
her  if  she  minds  me  taking  you  for  a  little 
while  before  I - ” 

I  believe  he  really  thought  that  he  had 
hit  upon  a  compromise  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  If  so,  he  was  speedily  undeceived. 
Trix  flushed  red  and  answered  angrily, 

“  Pray  don’t  trouble.  I  don’t  want  to 

go” 

“  Perhaps  afterwards  you  might — ” 
suggested  the  curate,  but  now  rather 
timidly.  • 

“  Pm  going  out  with  Lord  Newhaven,” 
said  she.  And  she  added  in  an  access  of 
uncontrollable  annoyance,  “  Go,  please 
go.  I — I  don’t  want  you.” 

Jack  sheered  off,  with  a  look  of  puzzled 

shamefacedness.  He  disappeared  into 

the  house.  Nothing  passed  between 

Miss  Trix  and  mvself.  A  moment  later 
* 

Newhaven  came  out. 

“  Why,  Miss  Queenborough,”  said  he, 
in  apparent  surprise,  “  Ives  is  going  with 
Mrs.  Wentworth  in  the  canoe  !  ” 

In  an  instant  I  saw  what  she  had  done. 
In  rash  presumption  she  had  told  New¬ 
haven  that  she  was  going  with  the  curate 
— and  now  the  curate  had  refused  to  take 
her — and  Ives  had  met  him  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  What  could  she  do? 
Well,  she  rose — or  fell — to  the  occasion. 
In  the  coldest  of  voices  she  said, 

“  I  thought  you’d  gone  for  your 
walk.” 

“  I  was  just  starting,”  he  answered 
apologetically,  “when  1  met  Ives.  But, 

as  you  weren’t  going  with  him - ”  He 

paused,  an  inquiring  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  evidently  asking  himself  why  she  had 
not  gone  with  the  curate. 

“  Pd  rather  be  left  alone,  if  you  don’t 
mind,”  said  she.  And  then,  flushing  red 
again,  she  added.  “  I  changed  my  mind 


and  refused  to  go  with  Mr.  Ives.  So  he 
went  off  to  get  Mrs.  Wentworth 
instead.” 

I  started.  Newhaven  looked  at  her  for 
an  instant,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel. 
She  turned  to  me,  quick  as  lightning,  and 
with  her  face  all  aflame, 

“  If  you  tell,  I’ll  never  speak  to  you 
again,”  she  whispered. 

After  this  there  was  silence  for  some 
minutes. 

“  Well?  ”  she  said,  without  looking  at 
me. 

“I  have  no  remark  to  offer,  Miss  Queen¬ 
borough,”  I  returned. 

“  I  sup  pose  that  was  a  lie,  wasn’t  it  ?  ” 
she  asked,  defiantly. 

“  It’s  not  my  business  to  say  what  it 
was,”  was  my  discreet  answer. 

“  I  know  what  you’re  thinking.” 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  I,  “which  I 
would  rather  be — the  man  you  will  marry, 
or  the  man  you  would  like - ” 

“  How  dare  you?  It’s  not  true.  Oh, 
Mr.  Wynne,  indeed  it’s  not  true  !  ” 

Whether  it  were  true  or  not  I  did  not 
know.  But  if  it  had  been,  Miss  Trix 
Queenborough  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  very  much  in  the  way  in 
which  she  proceeded  to  act  :  that  is 
to  say,  to  be  extravagantly  attentive 
to  Lord  Newhaven  when  Jack  Ives 
was  present,  and  markedly  neglectful 
of  him  in  the  curate’s  absence.  It  also 
fitted  in  very  well  with  the  theory  which  I 
had  ventured  to  hint,  that  her  bearing  to¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  distinguished 
by  a  stately  civility,  and  her  remarks  about 
that  lady  by  a  superfluity  of  laudation  ; 
for  if  these  be  not  two  distinguishing 
marks  of  rivalry  in  the  well-bred,  I  must 
go  back  to  my  favourite  books  and  learn 
from  them — more  folly.  •  And  if  Trix’s 
manners  were  all  that  they  should  be, 
praise  no  less  high  must  be  accorded  to 
Mrs.  Wentworth’s  ;  she  attained  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  admirable  unconsciousness,  and 
conducted  her  flirtation  (the  poverty  of 
language  forces  me  to  the  word,  but  it  is 
over  flippant)  with  the  curate  in  a  staid, 
quasi-maternal  way.  She  called  him  a 
delightful  boy,  and  said  that  she  was 
intensely  interested  in  all  his  aims  and 
hopes. 

“  W(hat  does  she  want  ?  ”  I  asked  Dora, 
despairingly.  “  She  can’t  want  to  marry 
him.”  I  was  referring  to  Trix  Queen¬ 
borough,  not  to  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

“  Good  gracious,  no  !  ”  answered  Dora, 
irritably.  “  It’s  simple  jealousy.  She 
won’t  let  the  poor  boy  alone  till  he’s 
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in  love  with  her  again.  It’s  a  horrible 
shame  !  ” 

“Oh,  well,  he  has  great  recuperative 
power,”  said  I. 

“  She’d  better  be  careful,  though.  It’s 
a  very  dangerous  game.  How  do  you 
suppose  Lord  Newhaven  likes  it?” 

Accident  gave  me  that  very  day  a  hint 


My  entrance,  of  course,  stopped  the 
conversation  very  abruptly.  Newhaven 
had  come  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  Lady  Queenborough  sat  on 
the  sofa,  a  formidable  frown  on  her  brow. 
Withdrawing  myself  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  argued  the  probability  of  a  severe 
lecture  for  Miss  Trix,  ending  in  a  com- 


“  BUT  l’VE  REFUSED  HIM.” 


how  little  Lord  Newhaven  liked  it,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  risk  Miss  Trix  was  running. 
Entering  the  library  suddenly,  I  heard 
Newhaven’s  voice  raised  above  his  or¬ 
dinary  tones. 

“I  won’t  stand  it,”  he  was  declaring. 
“  I  never  know  how  she’ll  treat  me  from 
one  minute  to  the  next.” 


mand  to  try  her  noble  suitor’s  patience 
no  longer.  I  hope  all  this  happened, 
for  I,  not  seeing  why  Mrs.  Wentworth 
should  monopolise  the  grace  of  sympathy, 
took  the  liberty  of  extending  mine  to 
Newhaven.  He  was  certainly  in  love 
with  Trix,  not  with  her  money,  and  the 
treatment  he  underwent  must  have  been 
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as  trying  to  his  feelings  as  it  was  galling 
to  his  pride. 

My  sympathy  was  not  premature,  for 
Miss  Trix’s  fascinations,  which  were  in¬ 
dubitably  great,  began  to  have  their 
effect.  The  scene  about  the  canoe  was 
re-enacted,  but  with  a  different  dhio  time  tit. 
This  time  the  promise  was  forgotten,  and 
the  widow  forsaken.  Then  Mrs.  Went¬ 
worth  put  on  her  armour.  We  had,  in 
fact,  reached  this  very  absurd  situation, 
that  these  two  ladies  were  contending 
for  the  favours  of,  or  the  domination 
over,  such  an  obscure,  poverty-stricken, 
hopelessly  ineligible  person  as  the 
curate  of  Poltons  undoubtedly  was. 
The  position  seemed  to  me  then,  and 
still  seems,  to  indicate  some  remarkable 
qualities  in  that  young  man. 

At  last  Newhaven  made  a  move.  At 
breakfast,  on  Wednesday  morning,  he 
announced  that,  reluctant  as  he  should  be 
to  leave  Poltons  Park,  he  was  due  at 
his  aunt’s  place,  in  Kent,  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  must  therefore  make  his 
arrangements  to  leave  by  noon  on  that 
day.  The  significance  was  apparent. 
Had  he  come  down  to  breakfast  with 
“  Now  or  Never  !  ”  stamped  in  fiery 
letters  across  his  brow,  it  would  have 
been  more  obtrusive,  indeed,  but  not  a 
whit  plainer.  We  all  looked  down  at 
our  plates,  except  Jack  Ives.  He  flung 
one  glance  (I  saw  it  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  left  eye)  at  Newhaven,  another  at 
Trix  ;  then  he  remarked  kindly — 

“  We  shall  be  uncommonly  sorry  to 
lose  you,  Newhaven.” 

Events  began  to  happen  now,  and  I 
will  tell  them  as  well  as  I  am  able,  supple¬ 
menting  my  own  knowledge  by  what  I 
learnt  afterwards  from  Dora — she  having 
learnt  it  from  the  actors  in  the  scene. 
In  spite  of  the  solemn  warning  conveyed 
in  Newhaven’s  intimation,  Trix,  greatly 
daring,  went  offimmediately  after  lunch  for 
what  she  described  as  “a  long  ramble” 
with  Mr.  Ives.  There  was,  indeed,  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  an  old  woman  at  the  end  of  the 
ramble,  and  Trix  provided  Jack  with  a 
small  basket  of  comforts  for  the  useful  old 
body  ;  but  the  ramble  was,  we  felt,  the 
thing,  and  I  was  much  annoyed  at  not 
being  able  to  accompany  the  walkers  in 
the  cloak  of  darkness  or  other  invisible 
contrivance.  The  ramble  consumed 
three  hours — full  measure.  Indeed,  it 
was  half-past  six  before  Trix,  alone, 
walked  up  the  drive.  Newhaven,  a 
solitary  figure,  paced  up  and  down  the 
terrace  fronting  the  drive.  Trix  came  on, 
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her  head  thrown  back  and  a  steady  smile 
on  her  lips.  She  saw  Newhaven  :  he 
stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
what  she  afterwards  described  as  an 
indescribable  smile  on  his  face,  but  not, 
as  Dora  understood  from  her,  by  any 
means  a  pleasant  one.  Yet,  if  not 
pleasant,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  that  it  was  highly  significant ; 
for  she  cried  out  nervously,  “Why  are 
you  looking  at  me  like  that?  What’s  the 
matter  ?  ” 

Newhaven,  still  saying  nothing,  turned 
his  back  on  her  and  made  as  if  he  would 
walk  into  the  house  and  leave  her  there, 
ignored,  discarded,  done  with.  She, 
realising  the  crisis  which  had  come,  for¬ 
getting  everything  except  the  imminent 
danger  of  losing  him  once  for  all,  without 
time  for  long  explanation  or  any  round¬ 
about  seductions,  ran  forward,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  and  blurting  out, 

“But  I’ve  refused  him.” 

I  do  not  know  what  Newhaven  thinks 
now,  but  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  wiser  to  shake  off 
the  detaining  hand  and  pursue  his  lonely 
way,  first  into  the  house,  and  ultimately 
to  his  aunt’s.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  which,  after  all, 
and  be  you  as  romantic  as  you  may  please 
to  be,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sneezed  at) 
Trix’s  face,  its  mingled  eagerness  and 
shame,  its  flushed  cheeks  and  shining 
eyes,  the  piquancy  of  its  unwonted 
humility,  overcame  him.  He  stopped 
dead. 

“  I — I  was  obliged  to  give  him  an— an 
opportunity,”  said  Miss  Trix,  having  the 
grace  to  stumble  a  little  in  her  speech. 
“  And — and  it’s  all  your  fault.” 

The  war  was  thus,  by  happy  audacity, 
carried  into  Newhaven’s  own  quarters. 

“My  fault!”  he  exclaimed.  “My 
fault  that  you  walk  all  day  with  that 
curate !  ” 

Then  Miss  Trix— and  let  no  irrelevant 
considerations  mar  the  appreciation  of 
fine  acting— dropped  her  eyes  and  mur¬ 
mured  softly, 

“  I — I  was  so  terribly  afraid  of  seeming 
to  expect  you." 

Wherewith  she  (and  not  he)  ran  away, 
lightly,  up  the  stairs,  turning  just  one 
glance-,  downwards  as  she  reached  the 
landing.  Newhaven  was  looking  up  from 
below  with  an  “enchanted”  smile— the 
word  is  Trix’s  own  :  I  should  probably 
have  used  a  different  one. 

Was  then  the  curate  of  Poltons  utterly 
defeated — brought  to  his  knees,  only  to 
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be  spurned?  It  seemed  so  :  and  he  came 
down  to  dinner  that  night  with  a  subdued 
and  melancholy  expression.  Trix,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  brilliant  and  talkative 
to  the  last  degree,  and  the  gaiety  spread 
from  her  all  round  the  table,  leaving 


the  door  of  the  little  boudoir  beyond  stood 
half-open,  and  very  soon  Newhaven  edged 
his  way  through.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  Jack  Ives  and  Mrs.  Wentworth 
passed  out  of  the  window  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  gravel.  Nobody 


THEN  HE  TOOK  THE  WIDOW’S  HAND. 


untouched  only  the  rejected  lover  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth  ;  for  the  last-named 
lady,  true  to  her  distinguishing  quality, 
had  begun  to  talk  to  poor  Jack  Ives 
in  low  soothing  tones. 

After  dinner  Trix  was  not  visible  ;  but 


but  myself  appeared  to  notice  these  re¬ 
markable  occurrences,  but  I  watched  them 
with  keen  interest.  Half  an  hour  passed 
and  then  there  smote  on  my  watchful  ear 
the  sound  of  a  low  laugh  from  the 
boudoir.  It  was  followed  almost  im- 
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mediately  by  a  stranger  sound  from  the 
gravel  walk.  Then,  all  in  a  moment, 
two  things  happened.  The  boudoir  door 
opened,  and  Trix,  followed  by  Newhaven, 
came  in  smiling  ;  from  the  window  en¬ 
tered  Jack  Ives  and  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
My  eyes  were  on  the  curate.  He  gave 
one  sudden  comprehending  glance  to¬ 
wards  the  other  couple  ;  then  he  took  the 
widow’s  hand,  led  her  up  to  Dora,  and 
said,  in  low  yet  penetrating  tones, 

“  Will  you  wish  us  joy,  Mrs.  Polton  ?  ” 

The  Squire,  Ripplebv,  and  Algy  Stanton 
were  round  them  in  an  instant.  I  kept 
my  place,  watching  now  the  face  of  Trix 
Queenborough.  She  turned  first  flaming 
red,  then  very  pale.  I  saw  her  turn  to 
Newhaven  and  speak  one  or  two  urgent 
imperative  words  to  him.  Then,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she  crossed 
the  room  to  where  the  group  was  as¬ 
sembled  round  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Jack 
Ives. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  What  are  you 
saying  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Wentworth’s  eyes  were  modestly 
cast  down,  but  a  smile  played  round  her 
mouth.  No  one  spoke  for  .a  moment. 
Then  Jack  Ives  said, 

“  Mrs.  Wentworth  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife,  Miss  Queenborough.” 

For  a  moment,  hardly  perceptible,  Trix 
hesitated  ;  then,  with  the  most  winning, 
touching,  sweetest  smile  in  the  world,  she 
said, 

“  So  you  took  my  advice,  and  our 
afternoon  walk  was  not  wasted  after 
all  !  ” 

Mrs.  Polton  is  not  used  to  these  fine 
flights  of  diplomacy ;  she  had  heard 
before  dinner  something  of  what  had 
actually  happened  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
the  simple  woman  positively  jumped. 
Jack  Ives  metTrix’s  scornful  eyes  full  and 
square. 

“Not  at  all  wasted,”  said  he  with  a 
smile.  “  Not  only  has  it  shown  me  where 
my  true  happiness  lies,  but  it  has  also 
given  me  a  juster  idea  of  the  value  and 
sincerity  of  your  regard  for  me,  Miss 
Queenborough.” 

“It  is  as  real,  Mr.  Ives,  as  it  is  sin¬ 
cere,”  said  she. 

“  It  is  like  yourself,  Miss  Queen¬ 
borough,”  said  he,  with  a  little  bow  ;  and 
he  turned  from  her  and  began  to  talk  to 
his  fiancee. 


Trix  Queenborough  moved  slowly  to¬ 
wards  where  I  sat.  Newhaven  was 
watching  her  from  where  he  stood  alone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“And  have  you  no  news  for  us?”  I 
asked  in  low  tones. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said  haughtily;  “  I 
don’t  care  that  mine  should  be  a  pendant 
to  the  great  tidings  about  the  little  widow 
and  the  curate.” 

After  a  moment’s  pause  she  went  on  : 

“He  lost  no  time,  did  he?  He  was 
wise  to  secure  her  before  what  happened 
this  afternoon  could  leak  out,  Nobody 
can  tell  her  now.” 

“  This  afternoon  ?  ” 

“  He  asked  me  to  marry  him  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“  And  you  refused  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  his  behaviour  is  in  outrageously 
bad  taste,  but - ” 

She  laid  a  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said 
in  calm  level  tones, 

“I  refused  him  because  I  dared  not 
have  him  ;  but  I  told  him  I  cared  for  him, 
and  he  said  he  loved  me.  And  I  let  him 
kiss  me.  Good-night,  Mr.  Wynne.” 

I  sat  still  and  silent.  Newhaven  came 
across  to  us.  Trix  put  out  her  hand  and 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

“  Fred,”  she  said,  “  my  dear  honest  old 
Fred,  you  love  me,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

Newhaven,  much  embarrassed  and  sur¬ 
prised,  looked  at  me  in  alarm.  But  her 
hand  was  in  his  now,  and  her  eyes  im¬ 
ploring  him. 

“  I  should  rather  think  I  did,  my  dear,” 
said  he. 

I  really  hope  that  Tord  and  Lady  New¬ 
haven  will  not  be  very  unhappy,  while 
Mrs.  Ives  quite  worships  her  husband, 
and  is  convinced  that  she  eclipsed  the 
brilliant  and  wealthy  Miss  Queenborough. 
Perhaps  she  did — perhaps  not.  There 
are,  as  I  have  said,  great  qualities  in  the 
curate  of  Poltons,  but  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind  precisely  what  they  are. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  Dora  takes 
a  more  favourable  view  of  him  and  a  less 
lenient  view  of  Trix  than  I.  That  is  per¬ 
haps  natural.  Besides,  Dora  does  not 
know  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
curate  was  refused.  By  the  way,  he 
preached  next  Sunday  on  the  text,  “The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light.” 


TAPESTRY. 

By  ALAN  COLE. 


THE  difficulties  and  perplexities  which 
Ulysses  experienced  with  Proteus 
are  really  something’  like  those  which 
beset  one  in  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
meaning  of  the  word  tapestry.  Etymology 
explains  that  the  word  comes  from  a 
Greek  root  signifying  something  “  strewed 
or  spread  on  the  floor  or  pavement.” 
But  this  is  the  very  thing  one  knows  it  is 
not,  since  a  tapestry  if  it  be  anything  at 
all,  is  a  finely-figured  and  woven  hanging 
for  a  wall.  Nevertheless,  in  looking 
through  books  on  the  subject,  you  find 
that  tapestry  is  applied  as  a  term  for 
curtains,  canopies,  floor  coverings,  bench 
cushions,  as  well  as  for  parts  of  costume, 
and  even  articles  of  use  like  slippers, 
pouches,  &c.  These  various  things  are  some¬ 
times  painted, sometimes  woven  or  embroi¬ 
dered  stamped,  or  printed.  How  then  can 
tapestry  apply  to  them  ?  You  get  a  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  account  of  a  “  fay  re  and 
pleasaunt  lodgynge  hanged  with  riche 
aresse  or  tapestrye.”  Aresse,  of  course,  is 
Arras,  and  Arras  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  towns  of  North  Europe  for  turning 
out  decorated  and  storied  wall  hangings. 
These  arras  hangings  were  woven  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  it  is  this  particular 
method  of  weaving  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  tapestry-weaving.  But  long 
before  Arras  was  in  existence  this  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  ornamental  weaving  was 
known  and  practised  ;  and  its  great  age 
is  certainly  suggested  when  you  come 
upon  evidence  that  the  process  has  been 
in  common  use,  not  only  with  people  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  development,  people 
such  as  natives  of  Borneo,  Central  Asia, 
and  Tibet,  hill  tribes  in  India,  and  Red 
Indians  of  America,  but  also  with  old 
historic  nations  like  the  ancient  Peruvians 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  ancient 
Greeks  in  the  Eastern.  Specimens  of 
Peruvian  and  Greek  tapestry  weaving  are 
preserved  to  the  present  time,  but  of  the 
tapestry  weavings  which  it  is  fair  to 
assume  were  produced  by  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  still  earlier  Egyptians,  none 


has  as  yet  been  discovered.'  The  essential 
characteristic  in  all  tapestry-weavings  is 
so  simple  that  one  can  easily  accept  the 
idea  that  this  form  of  weaving  may  have 
arisen  as  naturally  amongst  human  beings 
as  the  making  of  nests  did  amongst  birds. 
Accordingly,  its  first  appearance  was  for 
useful  purposes,  and  not  until  a  much 
later  stage  was  it  put  to  ornamental  and 
useful  purposes  combined.  But  even  then, 
although  the  ornament  it  produced  is 
extraordinarily  various  in  style,  the  actual 
weaving  is  always  of  the  same  uninvolved 
and  simple  character.  Now,  any  one  can 
get  some  impression  of  this  uninvolved 
and  simple  character  by  comparing  the 
appearance  of  a  tapestry-woven  texture 
with  that  of  a  shuttle-wroven  texture.  The 
simplest  shuttle-weaving  is  displayed  in 
an  ordinary  linen  pocket-handkerchief. 
A  magnifying  glass  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  cambric  is  made  up  of  two  sets  of 
threads  passing  at  right  angles  in  between 
and  across  one  another — all  lying  close 
together  and  all  equally  visible  in  the 
texture.  One  set  of  threads  is  the  warp, 
the  other  the  shuttle  or  weft  threads.  As 
a  rule,  the  warp  is  the  stouter  of  the 
two.  In  the  shuttle-weaving  loom  there 
are  two  rollers  set  opposite  to  one  another, 
upon  which  is  wound  the  set  of  warp 
threads,  part  of  which  are  stretched  out 
and  exposed  between  the  two  rollers. 
This  set  of  warp  threads  can  be  separated 
into  two  series  by  a  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  for  pulling  forward  one  series  of 
alternate  threads  whilst  the  other  series 
is  pulled  backwards.  Between  the  two 
series  so  separated  a  shuttle  with  the  reel 
of  weft  thread  is  cast,  leaving  a  weft 
behind  its  track.  The  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  is  moved  to  bring  the  back  series 
of  warp  to  the  front,  sending  at  the  same 
time  the  front  series  to  the  back.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  weft  thread  be¬ 
comes  securely  held  between  the  two 
series  of  warp  threads.  The  shuttle  is 
then  thrown  back  on  a  return  journey, 
leaving  in  its  flight  another  weft  thread. 
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These  operations  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again  with  rapidity,  and  so  the  fabric 
grows.  By  means  of  a  frame  of  stilt 
parallel  wires,  between  which  the  warp 
threads  pass,  the  weavings  of  the  shuttle 
threads  are  pressed  down.  This  trame 
of  stiff  wires  is  in  the  nature  ot  a  large 
comb  ;  but  in  primitive  weavings  small 
implements  like  hand-combs  were  used 


FIG.  I. 


TAPESTRY- WJ'.AVING  IN  MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS’S  WORKS  AT 
MERTON,  NEAR  COOMBE,  SURREY. 


instead.  In  the  tapes  try- weaving  frame 
is  a  rank  of  warp  threads  .stretched 
between  two  rollers.  (See  Fig.  1.)  No 
shuttle  is  used  for  the  weft,  and  a  small 
tool  like  a  comb  with  a  handle  at  the 
back  of  its  teeth  is  used  for  compressinir 
the  weaving. 

In  the  place  of  an  easily  and  quickly 
thrown  shuttle,  the  weaver  qses,  one  by 
one  as  required,  a  number  of  wooden 


pegs  or  bobbins,  around  each  of  which  is 
wound  silk  or  worsted  thread  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  tint.  As  seen  in  the  illustration, 
there  are  loose  strings  hangingjust  above 
the  heads  of  the  workers,  each  hanging 
string  being  attached  to  a  warp  thread, 
so  that  by  pulling  groups  of  these  strings 
the  corresponding  group  of  warp  threads 
can  be  brought  forward  towards  the 

weaver.  A  bobbin 
can  be  thrust  in 
between  the  alternate 
wrarp  threads  thus 
brought  forward, 
and  its  weft  thread 
drawn  between  and 
around  them.  As 
compared  with 
shuttle-weaving,  tap¬ 
estry  -  weaving  is 
much  slower  and 
the  fabric  grows  in 
patches  upon  the 
w-arp,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  shuttle¬ 
weaving,  in  even 
widths  across  it. 
This  slow  growth  of 
parts  only  is  well 
suited  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ornament 
composed  of  many 
various  forms  and 
constantly  changing 
colours.  In  tapes¬ 
try  weaving,  the 
weft  or  bobbin 
threads  completely 
cover  and  envelop 
the  warp  ;  and  the 
texture  of  the  weav¬ 
ing  is  ribbed,  pre¬ 
senting  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  texture  quite 
different  from  that 
of  shuttle-weaving, 
in  which,  as  cam¬ 
bric  shows  us, 
warps  and  wefts  are 
equally  visible.  Such 
a  difference  of  tex- 
contrasted  in  remnants  ot 
Greek  linen  with  insertions  of  tapestry- 
woven  ornament,  preserved  in  the  Hermi¬ 
tage  at,  St.  Petersburg.  They  date  from 
about  the  fourth  century  B.c.,  and  are 
probably  the  oldest  indications  of  tapestry¬ 
weaving  we  possess.  Similar  examples 
of  shuttle-weaving  intermixed  with 
tapestry-weaving  (see  Fig.  2,  which  gives 
an  opportunity  here  of  noting  the 


tures  is 
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different  textures  produced  by  the  two 
processes)  occur  in  the  many  fragments 
of  linen  tunics,  cloths,  and  such  like 
which  have  been  recovered  from  Roman 
and  Coptic  graves  in  old  sandy  cemeteries 
at  Akhmun  and  other  towns  along  the 
Nile.  A  few  complete  tunics  have  been 
found  as  well,  and  Figs.  3  and  4  give 
the  shape  of  one  of  such  garments.  Made 
in  one  complete  piece,  with  a  hole  left  in 
the  centre  of  it  for  the  head  of  the  wearer 
to  pass  through,  they  are  bona  fide  seam¬ 
less  tunics,  such  as  the  “  Holy  Coat  ”  of 
Treves  appears  to  be.  The  front  and 
back  of  them  were  ornamented  with 
panels  and  bands  of  tapestry-weaving. 
Fig.  5  is  taken  from  one  of  these  tunics 


FIG.  2.  SQUARE  OF  TAPESTRY-WEAVING  SET  IN 
LINEN  OF  ORDINARY  SHUTTLE-WEAVING.  F.GYPTO- 
ROMAN,  OF  ABOUT  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  A.  D. 


hung  upon  a  lay  figure.  Fig.  6,  from 
the  same  tunic,  shows  more  clearly  the 
style  of  its  ornamental  tapestry-woven 
details.  I11  addition  to  these  specimens 
of  shuttle  and  tapestry-woven  tunics  from 
the  Roman  and  Coptic  cemeteries  in 
Egypt,  we  have,  from  the  same  sources, 
specimens  of  stuffs  made  entirely  of 
tapestry-weaving,  which  were  used  as 
covers,  wall  hangings,  and  curtains.  The 
dining  hall  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285- 
247  b.c.)  was  decorated  with  hangings 
depicting  “the  portraits  of  Kings  or 
Stories  of  Mythology.”  Such  pieces  of 
tapestry-weaving  were  made  in  large 
frames  or  looms,  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
style  of  the  “portraits  of  Kings”  is  no 
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FIG.  -3.  PLAN  OF  A  LINEN  TUNIC  WITH  TAPESTRY- 
WOVEN  BANDS.  EGYPTO-ROMAN,  OF  ABOUT  THE 
THIRD  CENTURY  A.  D. 

doubt  offered  by  a  panel,  as  in  Fig.  7, 
which,  however,  came  from  an  Egypto- 
Roman  tunic  three  or  four  hundred  years 
later  in  date.  Ovid’s  story  of  the  weaving 
competition  between  Minerva  and  Arachne 
proves  that  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan 
period  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
process  of  tapestry-weaving  on  a  large 
scale.  The  tapestry  manufactories  or 
weavers’  workrooms  were  called  gyncecea, 
and  women  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
industry.  Ovid’s  minute  description  of 
the  weaving  operations  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  used  is  evidently  a  purely  realistic 
sketch  of  what  he  had  seen  and  made 
careful  note  of. 

Martial  writes  :  “  The  land  of  Memphis 
makes  you  this  present  ”  (an  ornamental 
weaving).  “The  Babylonian  needle  is 
now  surpassed  by  the  comb  of  the  Nile,” 
which  indicates  that  the  famed  Babylon¬ 
ian  embroidery  was  being  superseded  by 
the  tapestry-weaving  of  Egypt,  freshly 
developing  in  Rome.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  literature  to  account  for  a  fluctu¬ 
ating  practice  of  tapestry-weaving  in 
Southern  Europe  from  this  time  forward, 
and  to  connect  it  with  its  uprising  in 
Northern  Europe.  But  it  is  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  mixed  up  with  allusions  to  other 


FIG.  4.  THE  SAME  TUNIC  AS  IN  FIG.  3,  BUT 
FOLDED  IN  HALF  AND  DISPLAYED, 
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ornamental  textiles,  which  may  be  shuttle- 
weavings,  painted  cloths,  and  needle 
embroideries.  Weavings  of  all  sorts, 
from  Syria,  Persia,  and  China,  were 
largely  imported  into  Europe  during  the 
first  six  or  seven  centuries,  a.d.  The 
patterns  of  them  chiefly  consisted  of 
diapers  or  powderings  of  small  orna¬ 
mental  devices.  A  good  series  is  depicted, 
for  instance,  in  the  sixth  century  Ravenna 
Mosaics  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  and 
their  courtiers.  Geometric  forms,  shapes 
designed  from  natural  objects,  birds, 
animals  and  foliage  occur  in  stripes  and 
bands  upon  cloths  and  garments,  some  of 
which  are  wrought  in  tapestry  work  with 
the  finest  of  silk  wefts  on  linen  warp. 


FIG.  5.  THE  SAME  TUNIC,  AS  IN  FIG.  3,  AS  WORN 
BY  A  MAN. 


Goods  of  such  descriptions  were  to  be 
bought  at  most  of  the  important  centres 
of  luxury  and  commerce.  As  far  north 
as  Paris,  Greek  and  Syrian  merchants  in 
textiles  had  houses  of  business  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  one  of  them  became 
Bishop  of  Paris.  The  influence  of  this 
wide-spread  trade  led  to  the  opening  of 
artistic  weaving  establishments  in  Byzan¬ 
tium,  Sicily,  Spain,  Italy,  and  more 
northern  places.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  weaving  at  them  was  done  with 
shuttle-looms,  and  the  slower  process  of 
tapestry-weaving  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  traditions  of  the 
art  do  not  seem  to  have  been  revived 
again  until  about  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  when  carpets  and  tent-hang¬ 
ings  of  oriental  make,  chiefly  of  tapestry- 


FIG.  7.  TAPESTRY-WOVEN  PANEL,  EGYPTO- ROMAN, 
OF  ABOUT  THE  THIRD  CENTURY,  A.D. 


weaving  character,  were  brought  home 
by  these  warriors,  and  the  weavers  of 
France,  Burgundy,  Rhenish  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  England  adapted  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  rendering  of  designs,  with 
numerous  personages,  descriptive  of 
scriptural,  mythological,  historical,  eccle¬ 
siastical,  and  romantic  episodes.  In  old 
Latin  inventories  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  there  are  references 


FIG.  6.  PART  OF  THE  TAPESTRY-WOVEN  ORNA¬ 
MENTATION  TO  TUNIC.  EGYPTO-ROMAN,  OF  ABOUT 
THE  THIRD  CENTURY,  A.D. 
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to  an  “  opus pectineum,”  which  is  apparently 
none  other  than  a  mediaeval  name  for  a 
revival  of  the  previously  known  comb- 
work  or  tapestry-weaving. 

The  illustrations  here  given  of  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  tapestries  are  intended  to 
suggest  the  variety  of  rich  ornament 
possessing  epical  or  story-telling  interest 
which  artistic  draughtsmen  put  forth  in 
their  designs  for  reproduction  by  Weavers, 
with  glowing  harmonious  colouring  in 
large  tapestry-woven  wall-hangings.  Of 
the  unrivalled  combination  of  epical  in¬ 
terest  with  fine  ornamental  design,  Mr.- 
William  Morris  has  lately  told  us  in  the 
course  of  his  lecture  upon  fifteenth  century 
book  illustrations  ;  and  his  remarks  apply 
in  a  direct  manner  to  typical  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  century  tapestry  hangings. 

As  far  as  can  be  traced,  North  Europ¬ 
ean  wall-hangings  were  in  use  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  and  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  or  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing  needlework,  is  the  most  notable 
eleventh  century  example.  The  archaic 
drawing  of  the  figures  in  it  does  not 
diminish  its  epical  or  story-telling  interest, 
but  its  value  as  an  ornamental  composi¬ 
tion  is  not  great. 

A  long  and  narrow  tapestry-wroven 
hanging,  belonging  to  the  purely  orna¬ 
mental,  non-epical  class,  was  made  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Gereon,  at  Cologne, 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
when  a  guild  of  wool  weavers  existed 
there.  The  remains  of  this  interesting 
piece  are  now  distributed  amongst 
museums  at  Lyons,  Nuremberg,  and 
South  Kensington.  The  main  portion,  or 
field,  of  this  hanging  is  covered  with 
repeated  circular  panels,  within  which  are 
emblematical  birds  and  beasts.  Its  border 
is  of  interchanged  scrolls  with  quaint 
heads  or  masks  at  the  crossings  and 
junctures  of  each  pair  of  scrolls.  The 
warp  threads  are  of  stout  string  ;  the 
wefts  are  of  green,  white,  purple,  and 
brown  worsteds.  An  excellent  imitation 
of  this  Cologne  tapestry  concealed  Pol- 
onius  when  Hamlet  was  being  played 
recently  at  the  Haymarket. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Livre  des  Metiers ,  by  Etienne 
Boileau,  tells  of  the  corporation  in  Paris 
of  tapissiers  s’arrasinois  and  tapissiers 
nostrez ,  the  former  of  which,  I  think, 
were  makers  of  fabrics  [tapis  s' arrasinois) 
similar  in  design  to  the  non-epical  and 
solely  ornamental  stuffs  of  Saracenic 
and  oriental  weaving  ;  the  latter  being 


tapestry-weavers  of  “  our  own,”  or  epical, 
compositions.  Corresponding  artificers 
in  England  were  called  “tapicers,”  with¬ 
out  any  suggestion  of  difference  between 
the  designs  they  might  have  to  weave. 
The  frames  in  which  the  “tapissiers,”  or 
“tapicers,”  worked  were  large  enough  to 
hold  ranks  of  warp  threads  many  feet 
in  length.  Some  of  these  frames  were 
raised,  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  floor  of  the  workroom, 
and  the  weavers  bent  over  them  to  do 
their  work.  These  were  termed  low  warp 
or  basse  lisse  frames.  Others  were  reared 
vertically  (as  in  Fig.  1),  and  were  the 
high  warp  or  haute  lisse  frames.  But  the 
tapestries  in  both  were  woven  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  of  texture  between  them.  In 
France  and  Flanders,  high  warp  tapestry 
makers  are  mentioned  in  records  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century.  One  of  special 
note  was  a  certain  Nicholas  Bataille,  for 
some  time  valet  to  a  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Under  Bataille’s  supervision,  tapestry- 
hangings  were  produced  for  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  designs  for  them 
are  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  enlarged  drawings,  by  Hennequin 
or  John  of  Bruges,  of  illuminations  in  a 
manuscript  lent  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  by 
Charles  V.  of  France.  This  adaptation 
of  illuminations  to  the  purposes  of 
tapestry-weaving,  no  doubt,  was  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  ;  it  marks  an  output 
of  tapestry-hangings  intended  to  be  as 
sumptuous  as  detail  of  design  and  colour 
could  render  them.  The  climax  of  this 
particular  phase  of  design  in  tapestry¬ 
weaving  appears  to  have  been  reached  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  possesses 
one  very  beautiful  and  rare  specimen  of 
it,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  This  piece  is  probably 
of  Bruges  or  Brussels  manufacture,  and 
although  not  more  than  six  and  a  half  feet 
long  by  five  feet  wide,  such  is  the  fineness 
of  the  threads  that  there  are  some  seven 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  weft  twists  in  it. 
The  wefts  are  of  silks  and  fine  worsteds 
and  gold  and  silver  threads.  The  colour 
blending  with  the  time-toned  glisten  of 
gold  and  silver  makes  an  extraordinarily 
refined  and  rich  effect.  The  splendour  of 
this  piece,  and  the  exquisite  and  jewel¬ 
like  character  of  its  details,  softened  in 
effect  by  the  textile  materials  used  to 
produce  them,  remind  one  not  only  of 
missal  illuminations,  but  also  of  paintings 
full  of  ornamental  details,  such  as  Gentile 


FIG.  8.  PART  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  DE  BAYARI)’s  TAPESTRY  WALL-HANGING,  WITH  INCIDENTS  IN  THE 
SIEGE  OF  TROY  DEPICTED  ON  IT.  ARRAS.  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
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FIG.  9.  PART  OF  A  TAPESTRY  HANGING  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE.  PROBABLY  BRUSSELS.  LATE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  SOME  EPISODE  FROM  THE  “STORY  OF  L’AMAUNTE,”  OR  FROM  “  THE  ROMAUNTE 

OF  THE  ROSE,”  IS  REPRESENTED. 


du  Fabriano  and  Bruozzo  Gozzoli  pro¬ 
duced. 

Without  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy 
and  its  influence,  painting  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  would  not,  of  itself, 
have  put  forth  those  great  figure  subject 
designs  for  tapestries,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  which  a  portion  only  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  The  entire  hanging  as  now 
existing  is  some  21  feet  long  by  13  wide. 
It  is  known  to  have  come  from  the  Castle 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Bayard,  and  was 
bought  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Monsieur  Achille  Jubinal — the  dis¬ 
tinguished  antiquary  who  devoted  much 


time  and  thought  to  writing  a  history  of 
tapestry.  The  story  told  in  the  tapestry 
is  the  arrival  of  Queen  Penthesilea  (an 
heroic  lady  commended  by  that  excellent 
scholar  of  the  Mareschal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty),  with  her 
Amazons,  at  Troy,  and  her  deeds  of  valour 
on  behalf  of  King  Priam  and  the  Trojans, 
in  one  of  their  many  frays  with  the  be¬ 
sieging  Greeks.  This  Amazon  episode 
was  invented  and  introduced  by  later 
poets  into  their  versions  of  the  Flomeric 
story.  A  bit  only  of  the  tapestry  is  given 
in  Fig.  8,  representing  the  reception  by 
King  Priam  of  Queen  Penthesilea.  Along 
the  bottom  of  the  piece  are  flower- 
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ing  plants,  and  a  legend  difficult  to 
decipher.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  entire  piece  different  personages  are 
labelled  with  their  names,  whilst  each  of 
the  various  incidents  has  an  explanatoiy 
legend  in  Latin  on  a  scroll.  This  method 
of  describing  persons  and  events  was  in 
vogue  throughout  the  fifteenth  century 
and  into  the  sixteenth  century  with 
tapestry  weavers,  book  illustrators,  glass 


painters,  and  others.  The  Bayard  tapestry 
was  woven  probably  either  at  Tournai  or 
Arras,  and  is  one  of  an  old  series  of 
Franco-Flemish  or  Burgundian  tapestries. 
It  is  here  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
to  attempt  to  give  even  the  briefest 
description  of  the  more  important  of  these 
such  fine  epical-ornamental  tapestries  as 
are  housed  in  cathedrals  and  museums  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Fine 
specimens  dating  from  between  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  in  England  :  and  those  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  form  a  small  but  excel¬ 
lent  typical  series.  Spain  possesses  rare  and 


beautiful  pieces,  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Madrid  being  famed  for  Flemish  tapestries 
chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  ;  but  the  more  numerous  of 
the  tapestries  in  its  collection  of  over 
1,000  specimens,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Pitti  and  Ufifizi  Galleries  at  Florence  and 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  belong  principally 
to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
when  tapestries  were  imitations  of  paint¬ 
ings,  whilst  the  Mobilier 
National  of  Paris  con¬ 
tains  an  amazing  array 
of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century 
tapestry,  imitations  of 
paintings  from  the 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais 
manufacturers. 

Borders  are  either 
absent  or  unimportant 
in  the  earlier  tapestries, 
and  are  not  ornamented 
until  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They 
then  consist  almost 
always  of  closely  ar¬ 
ranged  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  such  as  one  sees 
in  the  upper  edge  of 
Fig.  9— part  of  a  tap¬ 
estry  containing  many 
figures  representing, 
perhaps,  the  “  Story  of 
l’Amaunte  ”  or  some  in¬ 
cident  from  the  “  Ro- 
maunte  of  the  Rose.” 
The  style  of  its  design 
reminds  one  of  that  of 
the  large  hanging  of 
the  same  period  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry, 
in  which  is  depicted 
the  admission  of  either 
Henry  VI.  and  his 
Queen,  or  Henry  VII.  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth  of  York  to  the  historic  Guild  of 
Coventry  Merchants. 

The  question  of  borders  to  tapestries  is 
full  of  interest.  The  narrow  fifteenth 
century  ones  are,  in  truth,  but  survivals 
of  an  old  decorative  motif.  Both  Minerva 
and  Arachne  used  the  motif.  The  border 
of  Minerva’s  panel  of  tapestry  had  bands 
of  olivf  branches  :  that  of  Arachne’s,  ivy 
leaf  garlands  interlaced  with  flowers. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  through  the  seventeenth  century, 
borders  become  wider — the  later  ones  are 

overwhelming  and  disproportionate.  In  to 
them  all  sorts  of  scrolls,  trophies,  figures, 


FIG,  IO.  TAPESTRY-WOVEN  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  CRANE,  FOR 
SOME  TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MORTLAKE  TAPESTRY  MANUFACTORY 
DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  I.  THE  ORIGINAL  TAPESTRY  IS 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  LADY  PETRE. 


FIG.  II.  GROUP  FROM  A  TAPESTRY  OF  THE  VIRTUES  AND  VICES,  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE. 
FLEMISH.  END  OF  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  MERCY  IS  RESTRAINING  JUSTICE  FROM  SMITING  WITH 

HER  SWORD  FALLEN  MAN. 
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arabesques,  monograms,  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  are  introduced,  whilst  some  are  like 
overloaded  prosceniums  and  realistic 
scenic  effects.  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  something  of  a  reaction  occurs,  when 
the  borders  are  in  the  style  of  architectural 
mouldings  or  imitations  of  carved  gilt 
picture  frames.  The  changing  borders 
accompany  changing  treatment  of  the 
subjects  they  surround.  Fig.  10  displays 
an  elaborate  picture  frame — about  a  purely 
realistic  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
the  director  of  the  celebrated  Mortlake 
tapestry  factory  so  much  patronised  by 
Charles  I.  This  unique  bit  of  Mortlake 
tapestry  belongs  to  Lady  Petre,  through 


whose  kindness  this  historically  interest¬ 
ing  panel  has  been  here  reproduced.  But 
when  realistic  picture  paintings  were 
adopted  for  imitation  in  tapestries — and 
foremost  amongst  them  are  those  woven 
from  the  cartoons  by  Raphael — the  feeling 
for  the  epical-ornamental  character  of 
Gothic,  or  fifteenth  century  designs,  was 
dead. 

Kindred  feeling  does  not  revive  again 
until  artists  like  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones 
and  Mr.  William  Morris  call  it  into  life  by 
means  of  such  work  as  that  in  the  tapestry 
recently  made  at  Mr.  Morris’s  Merton 
frames  for  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
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^/InTgro, 


Itol’  you  I’ll  gif  you  de  story  of  de 
Anglisman  dat  live’  een  dat  leetl’ 
’ouse  dat  ees  now  desert’.  Eet  is  so 
bacose  dey  say  ’ees  ghos’  walk  near. 

’E  did  come  from  Angland  at  dees 
French  village  een  Canada,  an’  did  live 
een  dat  littl’  ,’ouse  wid  ’eemself  ;  an’  ’e 
did  use  walk  on  de  rock  mos’  every  night, 
wid  ’ees  ’ands  behin’  ’ees  back  ;  but, 
sometime,  ’e  did  shut  dem  togedder,  or 
t’row  dem  ’igh  up,  like  ’e  try  for  t’row 
way  somet’ing  dat  gif  ’eem  trobl’. 

Sometime  ’e  go  for  fish  wid  de  men, 
an’  dey  call  ’eem  “captain”;  but  ’e  tell 
nodding  ’bout  ’eemself.  Sometime,  w’en 
’e  play  wid  de  leetl’  boys  an’  tell  dem 
story,  ’e  laugh  wid  dem  ;  den  someding 
come  back  on  ’ees  min’,  an’  ’e  turn  ’ees 
’ead,  an’  put  ’ees  ’ands  on  ’ees  eye. 

One  day  ’e  fall  on  de  rock  an’  ’urt  ’ees 
leg,  an’  dey  take  ’eem  at  de  ’ouse  of 
Henri  Couture,  w’ere  ’e  stay  many 
week. 

Den  Lucie  Couture,  she  begin  for 
t’ink  dere’s  no  man  more  bettair  as  ’eem, 
an’  it  make  Jean  Picaud  like  ’e  be  mad 
w’en  ’e  see  dat ;  and  I’ll  t’ink  wid  myself 
dat  captain  ees  de  mos’  ’andsomes’  man  I 
see,  an’  I’ll  say  at  ’eem,  “  W’y  you  not 
marry  wid  Lucie  w’en  she  grow  so  w’ite 
an’  t’in  for  she  love  you  ?  ” 

Den  ’e  say,  “  Can  I  make  ’er  ’appy  ?  ” 
An’  I  say,  “  Eef  you  don’  marry  wid 
’er,  she  never  marry  wid  somebody,  an’ 
’er  ’eart  be  break.” 

Den  he  make  de  great  sigh,  an’  ’e 


say,  “  Dere  so  mosh  meesairy  I  wan’  for 
make  somebody  ’appy  ;  ”  an’  ’e  don’  t’ink 
I  ’ear  dat. 

After  w’ile  dey  marry  togedder,  an’ 
Lucie  is  glad,  but  de  captain  is  not  glad 
een  ’ees  ’eart.  ’E  never  go  at  de  chursh 
only  w’en  de  firs’  baby  arrife,  an’  dey  all 
go  at  de  chursh  for  baptize  de  chile,  an’ 
dey  name  ’eem  “  Cyril,”  like  de  name  of 
de  captain.  W’en  de  nex’  baby  arrife, 
dey  give  ’er  de  name  “  Aleece  ”  ;  an’  de 
captain  ’old  ’er  een  ’ees  arm  and  say, 
“  Leetl’  Aleece,  my  own  Aleece.”  But  I 
t’ink  dey  ought  call  ’er  Lucie. 

W’en  dey  are  marry  togedder  t’ree 
year,  some  people  arrife  off  de  boat,  an’ 
dey  stop  near  de  ’ouse  w’ere  Lucie  sit 
wid  de  babies,  an’  dey  h’ax  w’at  name 
she  call  dem.  An’  she  say,  ‘  Cyreel,  an’ 
Aleece.’  Den  one  lady  grow  w’ite  on  de 
face  an’  appair  like  she  will  fall.  But 
praysonly  she  take  Cyreel  een  ’er  arm, 
and  ’old  ’eem  close,  and  ’e  pat  ’er  face 
an’  don’  cry. 

Den  de  captain  arrife  roun’  by  back  of 
de  ’ouse,  an’  dey  don’  see  ’eem  till  ’e  come 
face  by  face  wid  de  lady,  an’  ’e  cry  out, 
like  ’e  don’  know  w’at  ’e  say,  “Aleece! 
Aleece  !  ”  An’  she  say,  like  de  word  ’urt 
’er  t’roat,  “  Cyreel  !  Cyreel  !  ” 

Den  one  man  dey  call  “Joseph”  look 
mad,  an’  ’iss  t’rough  ’ees  teet’,  “Cyreel 
Vintoun  !  ” 

Den  de  captain  say,  “Aleece,  don’ 
believe  dere’s  dat  sin  on  my  soul.  Dere’s 
no  stain  of  de  blood  dere.” 
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Den  dey  spik  so  sof’  I’ll  not  ’ear  w’at 
dey  say. 

But  I  go  by  de  odder  people,  an’  I  ’ear 
dem  say  dat  de  captain  is  Cyreel  Vintoun, 


dat  was  tri’  in  de  court  for  kill  ’ees  oncle ; 
but  dey  can'  prove  dat,  so  ’e  go  free  ;  but 
de  people  say  ’e  ought  be  hang’,  so  ’e  go 
’way  off  Angland,  an’  nobody  know  w  ere 


THE  DESERTED  COTTAGE. 


’e  live.  An’  de  fader  of  Aleece  won’  let 
’er  be  marry  wid  ’eem.  An’  Joseph  wan’ 
be  marry  wid  ’er,  but  she  don’  like  ’eem, 
an’  w’en  dey  take  de  trip  by  Canada  she 
don’  know  ’e  be  come  wid  dem  till  she  is 
on  de  ship. 

I  ’ear  dat,  bacose  dey  don’  know  I 
unerstan’  de  Anglis  so  good  ;  an’  Lucie, 
she  ’ear  dat  too. 

But  Joseph  walk  on  de  rock  wid  ’eem- 
self.  Den  ’e  turn  roun’  an’  walk  back 
fas’  an’  say,  “I  see  de  boat.  We  mus’ 
go  down  by  de  wharf.”  Den  dey  go  ’way  ; 
but  de  captain  walk  by  de  rock  an’  look 
on  de  water  till  de  boat  is  no  more 
seen. 

Dat  night,  w’en  de  captain  spik  kin' 
wid  Lucie,  she  put  out  ’er  ’ands  an’  say  ’e 
mus’  not  spik  wid  ’er  again  ;  an’  de  red  of 
de  anger  come  on  ’er  face,  an’  she  say  dat 
every  one  tell  dat  she  be  marry  wid  de 
murderair.  Den  ’e  ’ide  ’ees  face  wid  ’ees 
lands,  an’  de  groan  come  from  ’eem. 

An’  I  say,  “  Lucie,  don’  believe  ’e  do 
dat.  ’E  haf  de  kindes’  ’eart.  ’E  never 
kill  somebody.”  But  Lucie  say  ’ard 
t’ings  at  ’eem,  an’  I  know  dat  is  bacose 
’e  spik  wid  Aleece,  an’  not  bacose  she 
believe  ’e  kill  somebody. 

Den  ’e  say,  “  Do  you  wan’  me  leave 
you,  Lucie  ?  ”  An’  she  say  she  never 
wan’  for  see  ’eem  some  more. 

So  ’e  bring  money  at  Xavier,  my 
’usban’,  for  Lucie,  an’  ’e  go  ’way. 

W’en  de  weenter  arrife,  Lucie  fret,  an’ 
wish  ’e  return  ;  but  ’e  don’  come. 

Den  Lucie  say,  “  Susanne,  I  learn  for 
read  an’  write  before  Cyreel  come  back.” 
Den  I  know  she  be  sorry  dat  w’en  ’e  use’ 
try  for  teash  ’er,  she  use’  fall  to  sleep,  or 
say,  “  I  don’  wan’  be  bodder  wid  dat.” 

W’en  de  snow  go,  an’  de  bird  sing,  an’ 
de  tree  be  green,  de  boat  stop  on  de 
wharf,  an’  de  men  carry  somet’ing  at  de 


’ouse  by  Lucie  ;  an  we  see  de  captain  lie 
w’ite  an’  still,  like  ’e  be  dead. 

Den  Lucie  kneel  an’  cry,  “  I  sorry,  O 
I  sorry,  Cyreel  !  Spik  to  me,  Cyreel ! 
Forgeefe  me  !  ” 

’E  open  ’ees  eye,  an’  ’e  put  ’ees  ’and  for 
take  ’ers,  but  ’e  don’  spik  ;  an’  praysonly 
we  know  ’e  never  spik  again. 

After  ’e  die,  de  men  tell  ’ow  dey  see  a 
boat  wreck  on  de  river,  an’  ’ow  de  captain 
say,  “I  am  accuse  for  take  de  life  of 
man  ;  I  show  dat  I  save  de  life.”  An’  ’e 
save  de  men  dat  cling  on  de  boat ;  but 
’e  ’urt  ’ees  back,  an’  know  ’e  mus’  die. 

An’  de  men  see  ’eem  rub  togedder  ’ees 
’ands,  like  ’e  wash  dem,  an’  ear  ’eem  cry, 
“Aleece,  Aleece,  dere’s  no  stain  of  blood! 
O  Aleece,  God  gran’  you  know  some  day 
dat  I  die  innocent !  ”  An’  once  ’e  say, 
“Lucie!  poor  leetl’  Lucie!  God  ’elp 
Lucie  !  ” 

De  nex’  weenter  two  letter  arrife  for 
“  Cyril  Vintoun,”  an’  de  pries’  read  dem 
for  Lucie.  One  letter  is  from  Aleece,  an’ 
it  tell  dat  dey  all  know  now  dat  Cyreel  is 
innocent,  for  de  murderair  haf  confess. 
An’  Aleece  write,  “  Now,  t’ank  God,  you 
may  be  ’appy  !  ”  An’  I  t’ink  w’at  pity  it 
is  she  don’  know  ’e  is  dead. 

De  oder  letter  tell  dat  de  old  aunt  sen’ 
money  for  take  Cyreel  back  at  Angland. 

Den  de  pries’  write  at  Aleece  an’  at  de 
old  aunt  dat  de  captain  is  dead. 

Lucie  cry,  an’  she  say,  “  Susanne,  0 
Susanne,  I  weesh  Cyreel  know  dat  before 
’e  die  !  ” 

An’  I  say,  “  I  t’ink  ’e  know  it  now, 
Lucie.”  But  she  shake  ’er  ’ead  an’  cry 
some  more. 

Den  de  money  arrife  for  Lucie,  an’  she 
take  de  chil’en  at  Angland  at  de  old  aunt. 

But  de  men  say  dat  sometime  now  by 
night  dey  see  de  ghos’  of  de  captain  walk 
on  de  rock. 


THE  QUEEN  IN  INFANCY. 

The  Duchess  ok  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  at  the  Age  of  Three, 
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“FRY  OF  WADHAM.  ” 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM. 


A  DECADENT  friend  was  bewailing 
to  me  the  other  day  what  he 
described  as  a  very  sinister  sign  of  the 
times  :  namely,  the  growing  school  of 
young  men  who  wear  their  hair  short, 
smoke  briar  pipes,  and  ride  about  to  foot¬ 
ball  matches  on  bicycles.  Regret  their 
existence  as  one  might,  he  said,  there 
they  were.  It  was  impossible  to  ignore 
them — barbarians,  things  ravenous  of 
beef  and  beer,  having  no  lot  in  the 
“  heritage  of  beauty,”  strainers  of  muscles 
and  breakers  of  records.  He  had  seen 
them  at  the  Oval.  He  had  sat  upon  a 
broken  arch  of  Lillie  Bridge  and  sketched 
the  -  monstrous  outlines  of  their  calves. 
But,  my  friend  admitted,  there  was  solace 
in  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  these  same 
athletes  were  but  outward  symbols  of  a 
deeply  decadent  age.  In  the  healthy  days 
with  which  this  century  began,  our  fine 
old  grandfathers  gave  no  heed  to  athletics. 
Cricket  and  football  were  for  the  yokels 
in  the  village.  No  gentleman  took 
exercise.  In  tilbury  or  curricle  our 
grandfathers  bowled  along  the  streets, 
and,  as  for  training,  drank  themselves 
under  the  table  every  night.  But  we, 
poor,  jaded  creatures  of  the  century’s  end, 
can  afford  to  disregard  no  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  body  and  soul  together — we  should 
die  if  we  didn’t  take  exercise.  The  athletic 
,  movement  is  merely  the  product  of  our 
[  valetudinarianism. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  did  not  mean  what 
he  was  saying,  but  there  was  something 
in  it  for  all  that,  and  it  was  with  a  certain 
morbid  curiosity  that  I  went  one  Sunday 
morning  in  June  to  Wadham  College,  that 
I  might  talk  with  that  prime  exemplar  of  an 
outworn  civilisation,  Mr.  Fry,  the  triple¬ 
blue,  the  Oxford  athlete.  Remembering 
the  volumes  of  bated  breath  with  which 
every  undergraduate  receives  Mr.  Fry’s 
name,  I  half  expected  to  find  him  disporting 
himself  upon  the  grass  of  the  front  quad¬ 
rangle,  that  sacred  area  having  been 
13 1.  August  1894. 


given  him  by  his  college  as  a  private 
jumping-ground,  or  declaiming  his  own 
Greek  verses  to  a  congregation  of  genu- 
flective  dons. 

“  Where,”  I  asked  of  the  porter,  “are 
Mr.  Fry’s  rooms?” 

“  Fry  ?  ”  he  said  slowly  ;  “  which  Fry 
do  you  mean  ?  What  initials  ?  ” 

Was  there  then  more  than  one  Fry? 
T,  H,  E,  were  the  only  initials  I  had  ever 
supposed  the  great  athlete  to  possess,  but 
it  appeared  that  he  was  officially  known 
as  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry.  There  was  also  a  Fry — 
but  that  is  another  interview. 

Steep  and  tortuous,  and  of  a  darkness 
peculiar  to  their  kind,  were  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  Mr.  Fry’s  “two-pair  front, 
first  quad.”  ;  nor,  when  I  knocked  at  the 
oak,  came  any  answer  ;  nor,  when  I 
opened  it,  was  any  one  in  the  room.  But 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  showed  that 
it  was  the  hour  appointed,  11  a.m.,  the 
table  was  laid  for  breakfast,  and  down  by 
the  fire  something  under  a  cover  was 
keeping  as  warm  as  it  could  ;  all  of  which 
portents  prepared  me  for  the  apology  that 
was  shouted  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bedroom  door,  and  the  loud  splashing 
and  stamping  as  of  one  taking  a  cold  tub. 

I  stood  upon  the  hearthrug  and  took  a 
look  round.  A  regular  college-room  it 
was,  rather  dark  under  its  low  ceiling  and 
beautifully  panelled  with  oak.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  academic  kind — little  boys 
with  apples  and  little  girls  with  pears — 
mingled  with  drawings  by  younger  artists 
and  many  photograph-groups  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket  teams,  and  all  the  other 
bodies  adorned  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
next  room.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a 
smoker,  for  there  were  pipes  all  over  the 
room  —  pipes  in  racks  and  pipes  in  cases 
and  pipes  of  every  description.  Indeed, 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  this  room 
from  that  of  an  average  undergraduate, 
except  the  absence  of  any  photographs  of 
Miss  Yoh6.  It  was  very  nice  and  com- 

4  e  2 


C.  B.  FRY  READY  FOR  A  RACE. 

Reproduced  by  kind  permission  from  “  Spy’s  ”  Cartoon  in  “  Vanity  Fair 
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fortable,  however,  and  on  the  breakfast- 
table  the  scout  had  arranged  a  neat  pile 
of  letters.  Were  they  applications  for 
autographs  perhaps,  or  begging  letters 
from  unsuccessful  athletes  ? 

Just  as  I  was  stooping  to  peep,  like  a 
good  journalist,  under  the  dish-cover  by 
the  fire,  my  host  emerged  from  the  next 
room,  glowing  and  apologetic. 

“Won’t  you  really  have  any  of  my 
breakfast  with  me  ?  ”  he  said.  “  A  college 
breakfast  is  not  much  good  at  this  hour 
of  the  day,  I  admit.  But  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  there  are  no  lectures  to 
attend  and  one  can  go  to  chapel  in 
the  evening,  I’d  rather  miss  a  dozen  hot 
breakfasts  than  that  extra  hour  or  two  in 
bed.” 

“  But  how  is  that  for  training  ?  ” 

“Ah,  but  I’m  not  training  just  now, 
you  see,  and  even  when  I  am,  it  is  always 
an  awful  struggle  with  me  to  get  up. 
It’s  pretty  rough  having  to  knock  off 
smoking  ”  (here  Mr.  Fry  looked  round 
benignly  upon  his  pipes),  “  and  I  am  as 
fond  of  puddings  as  I  ever  was  and  miss 
them  awfully  just  at  first — but  wild  scouts 
can  hardly  drag  me  out  of  bed.  Last 
year  I  bought  a  little  spirit-kettle  and 
determined  I  would  get  up  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  5.30  and  boil  myself  a  cup  of 
cocoa,  like  the  people  who  are  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  newspapers.  I  actually 
did  get  up  the  first  morning,  but  it  was 
so  beastly  cold,  and  what  with  one  thing 
and  another  I  was  in  bed  again  long 
before  the  little  contrivance  began  to  boil. 
My  scout  found  it  singing  merrily  when 
he  came  to  wake  me.  Oh,  and  last  term 
there  were  some  men  in  Wadham  who 
came  and  dragged  me  out  of  bed  at  eight, 
the  brutes,  when  I  wasn’t  training  and 
had  kept  ail  my  chapels.  I  went  up  to 
one  of  them  in  his  rooms  the  next  day, 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  found  him 
reading.  He  was  a  smaller  man  than  I 
am,  and  I  put  him  to  bed  forcibly.  Why 
shouldn’t  one  lie  in  bed  if  one  likes  ?  Are 
you  sure  you  won’t  have  anything?  Not 
even  a  piece  of  toast  ?  Will  you  just 
excuse  me  for  a  moment?  I  must  just 
see  who  this  letter  is  from — such  an  odd 
handwriting  !  ” 

Mr.  Fry  slit  the  letter  open,  quickly,  as 
he  seemed  to  do  everything.  He  had 
only  taken  seven  minutes  to  make  his 
toilet,  yet  his  curly  hair  was  parted  and 
his  tie  knotted  with  the  precision  of  the 
most  leisurely  of  dandies.  Mr.  Fry  has 
a  handsome  face  and  the  expression  of 
a  school-boy.  He  looks  absurdly  young 


to  have  done  all  that  he  has.  But  he 
gives  the  impression  of  being  all  muscle, 
whether  you  see  him  doing  the  long  jump 
or  sprinting  between  the  tapes  in  the 
costume  of  an  acrobat  without  spangles, 
or,  as  I  saw  him,  at  his  breakfast  in  the 
sombre  tweeds  of  civilisation. 

He  looked  up  from  his  letter  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Van  Ingen.  I 
had  not  had  that  pleasure.  “  He  is  an 
American  fellow,”  I  was  then  told,  “and 
came  here  the  other  day  to  ask  me  if 
Oxford  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
challenge  to  an  athletic  contest  from  their 
university,  Yale.  It  seems  that  Yale 
challenges  Harvard  every  year  out  there, 
and  they  have  annual  sports,  just  like 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  So  the  thing’s 
almost  arranged  now.  It’s  coming  off  at 
the  Queen’s  Club  a  few  days  after  the 
Lords’  match,  and  it’s  going  to  be  just 
like  our  contest  with  Cambridge — same 
events  and  same  men  to  represent 
Oxford.  I  hear  the  American  chaps  are 
devils  to  sprint,  and  from  all  I  can  hear 
we  shall  have  an  exciting  day  of  it.  Yes, 
/  shall  have  to  do  the  hundred  yards 
again  and  the  long  jump.” 

“Is  it  good  fun,  jumping?  Do  you 
enjoy  it  ?  ” 

“  Rather,  it’s  the  best  thing  in  the 
world.  To  feel  one’s  self  whizzing  through 
the  air  without  knowing  how — it’s  just  like 
flying,  I  should  imagine.  You  seem  just 
to  give  one  spring  up  and  then  the  air 
rushes  past  you  in  a  hurricane,  and  there 
you  are  again  on  your  feet,  safe  and 
sound.” 

“But  sometimes  with  a  broken  re¬ 
cord  ?  ” 

“Thanks,”  laughed  Mr.  Fry.  “But 
when  I’m  doing  the  long  jump  on  any 
occasion ,  such  as  the  Sports,  I  don’t 
enjoy  myself  half  so  much  as  when  I 
practise  alone.  I’m  not  particularly 
nervous,  but  it’s  rather  a  strain  to  feel 
you’re  being  watched  by  hundreds  of 
strangers,  and  that  perhaps  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  ’Varsity  depends  on  you. 
Last  year  I  caught  the  photographer’s 
eye  just  as  I  was  going  to  jump  and  it 
quite  put  me  off  my  balance.  Now  that 
you’re  interviewing  me,  I  must  tell  you 
about  another  interviewer  and  my  last 
year’s  jump.  He  was  connected  with 
some  American  paper  and  came  to  me  for 
my  impressions  of  things  in  general  and 
‘  leaping,’  as  he  called  it,  in  particular. 

‘  Now  that  long  leap  of  yours,’  he  said, 

‘  how  far  was  it  you  leaped  ?  ’  ‘  Twenty- 

three,  five  and  a  half.’  ‘  Feet  or  yards?  ’ 
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he  inquired,  looking  up  briskly  from  his 
note-book.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment  I  was  wicked  enough 
to  say  ‘  yards  ’ — anyway,  it  was  put  down 
as  ‘  yards  ’  when  the  interview  appeared. 
I  saw  a  copy  the  other  day.” 

“  We  journalists  often  call  feet  yards. 
Tell  me  some  more  about  your  jumping.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  there’s  any¬ 
thing  more  to  tell,”  said  Mr.  Fry,  taking 
a  meditative  puff  from  the  pipe  he  had 
just  lighted.  “I  suppose  that,  if  these 
sports  with  Yale  are  coming  off  so  soon, 
I  oughtn’t  really  to  have  lighted  this  pipe. 
To-day  was  fixed  for  going  into  regular 
training.  No,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  put  the 
pipe  out.  I’ll  start  training  after  lunch. 
I  always  think  training  counts  more  in 
jumping  than  in  anything  else.  If  you’re 
going  to  do  ‘the  mile,’  or  any  heavy 
order  like  that,  it  doesn’t  do  to  run  your¬ 
self  too  fine,  but  in  the  long  jump — or  in 
the  hundred  yards,  for  that  matter — where 
you  don’t  want  any  sustained  effort,  but 
just  simply  ‘a  spurt,’  I  find  that  every 
particle  of  one’s  body  that  hasn’t  been 
made  into  muscle  tells  against  one.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  detest  the  routine  of  training. 

I  have  to  give  up  heaps  of  things  that 
I’m  fond  of.  I’m  like  the  beggar  in  some 
play  or  other  who  says  every  day  to  the 
rising  sun,  ‘To-day  is  a  fast-day.’  But 
I’ve  never  yet  known  what  it  is  to  train 
more  than  is  good  for  me.  And  so  I  go 
on  suffering.  I  suppose  that  the  next 
time  I  smoke  will  be  at  the  dinner  after 
these  Yale  and  Oxford  sports.” 

“  Still,  in  spite  of  your  privations,  I 
suppose  you  manage  to  enjoy  yourself 
pretty  well  up  here  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
could  not.  When  I  was  at  Repton,  I 
thought  Repton  was  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  any  reasonable  being  could 
make  himself  perfectly  happy.  But 
I  think  there  is  one  other,  and  that  is 
Oxford.  As  for  the  dons,  I  think  they’re 
a  cruelly  maligned  race.  I  like  them 
immensely.  To  the  general  public  the 
••  word  ‘  don  ’  conjures  up  a  confused  vision 
of  prejudice  and  port  wine  and  other 
terrible  things.  I  haven’t  ever  come 
!  across  a  don  of  that  description,  and  I’ve 
been  up  three  years  now.  What  made 
me  come  here  and  not  to  Cambridge  ? 
Well,  I  think  it  was  the  mumps.  I  had 
a  bad  attack  of  them  at  Repton  just  when 
I  was  going  up  to  Cambridge  to  try  for  a 
scholarship,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  well 
some  one  advised  me  to  come  up  for  a 
scholarship  to  Wadham.  I  was  lucky 
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enough  to  be  senior  scholar  of  my  year, 
and  here  I  am,  and  I  can’t  imagine  myself 
anywhere  else.  You  see  the  splendid 
thing  about  Wadham  is,”  .  .  .  and  my 
host  entered  upon  a  description  of  his 
college  and  its  manifold  charms.  Every 
undergraduate,  so  I  find,  swears  by  his 
own  college,  and  so  I  will  not  raise  dis¬ 
cussion  by  quoting  the  panegyric. 

Mr.  Fry  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  is 
president  of  the  Athletic  Club  and  captain 
of  the  Association  Football  Team  and  of 
the  Cricket  Eleven,  all  of  which  offices 
carry  with  them  a  large  amount  of 
responsibility.-  Mr.  Fry  bears  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  quite  lightly,  and  finds  time  to 
be  also  an  industrious  classical  student. 

I  knew  one  man  who  went  up  to  Oxford 
and  led  a  very  happy  life,  and  only  in  his 
third  year  discovered  from  a  chance 
remark  dropped  by  a  friend  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table  that  Oxford  was  also  a  seat  of 
education.  But  it  is  the  etiquette  for  the 
scholars  of  every  college  to  do  some 
reading  whilst  they  are  up,  and  Mr.  Fry 
took  an  excellent  First  in  Mods.,  and  is  on 
the  high  way  to  a  similar  distinction  in 
Finals.  Yet  he  gives  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time  to  desultory  reading.  Georges 
Sand  and  Alphonse  Daudet  seemed  to  be 
his  favourite  authors,  to  judge  by  the 
presence  of  all  their  works  on  his  shelves. 
“  I  am  very  fond  of  pictures,  too,”  he 
said,  “but  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
them.  I  seldom  go  through  Trafalgar 
Square  without  going  into  the  National 
Gallery,  and  I  don’t  like  to  miss  any  of 
the  small  shows  in  Bond  Street.  But,  as 
I  say,  I  don’t  really  know  why  a  picture 
is  good  or  bad,  only  just  whether  I  enjoy 
looking  at  it  or  not.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  heaps  of  things  that  I  know 
nothing  about.” 

“For  instance  ?  ” 

“Well,  politics  for  one,  and  golf  for 
another — especially  golf.  I  never  played 
before  this  term,  and  did  very  well,  like 
everybody  else,  the  first  time  I  went  on 
the  links.  Of  course,  I  have  fallen  off 
fearfully  since  then,  but  I  do  think  it’s  a 
fascinating  game.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  of  taking  it  up 
seriously,  as  a  change  from  cricket  and 
football  ?  ” 

“  Good  heavens,  no  !  I  only  look  on 
golf  as  a  kind  of  glorified  croquet.  One 
gets  as  good  exercise  from  it  as  from  any 
other  game,  and  I’m  not  fond  of  walking 
without  anything  to  keep  me  excited  ; 
but  as  for  comparing  it  with  cricket  or 
football,  that’s  impossible.  One  lives  far 
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more  fully  in  the  one  moment  that  it 
takes  to  kick  a  goal  or  make  a  good 
catch  than  in  whole  afternoons  of  tramp¬ 
ing  about  after  a  golf-ball.  But  why 
make  comparisons  at  all?  It’s  the  most 
arrant  nonsense  when  people  say  that 
golf  is  becoming  more  popular  than 
cricket  or  football.” 

“  Do  you  think  cricket  and  football 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory  in  all 
Public  Schools?” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  do  altogether. 
I’m  sure  that  compulsory  games  don’t 
make  any  difference  to  the  athletic  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  school.  Look  at  Charter- 
house,  which  supplies  both  ’Varsities  with 
so  many  good  Association  players  ;  foot¬ 
ball  is  not  compulsory  there.  The  boys 
who  don’t  take  to  a  game  of  their  own 
accord  never  do  much  good  in  it,  and 
very  often  they  are  the  boys  who  have 
some  special  hobby,  like  botany,  which 
they  enjoy  more  and  which  keeps  them 
out  of  mischief.  I  fancy  there  is  very 
little  real  ‘  loafing  ’  in  Public  Schools, 
and  I  hate  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as 
compulsion  in  such  things  as  games. 
Personally,  I  can’t  imagine  any  one  not 
playing  when  he  has  the  chance.” 

“And  you  don’t  think  that  the  rage  for 


athletics  that  has  sprung  up  within  the 
last  twelve  years  or  so  is  only  another 
form  of  valetudinarianism  ?  ” 

Mr.  Fry  seemed  bewildered  at  the  very 
idea,  so  I  plied  him  with  only  one  more 
question.  I  asked  him  what  he  intended 
to  do  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  quit 
the  scene  of  his  many  triumphs,  his 
beloved  Wadham. 

“  Well,”  he  answered,  “  I  am  going  to 
be  a  schoolmaster.  I  am  fond  of  Latin 
and  Greek  for  their  own  sakes,  and  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  able  to  teach  them  de¬ 
cently,”  and  he  confided  to  me  the  name 
of  the  school  where  he  hoped  one  day  to 
work.  1  fancy  that  his  ambition  is  of  the 
kind  that  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

When  I  got  out  into  the  great  quad¬ 
rangle  I  could  not  but  envy  the  young 
athlete,  with  his  off-hand  ways  and  trans¬ 
parent  happiness,  living  in  this  beautiful 
college.  Its  very  remoteness  gives  Wad¬ 
ham  a  great  distinction.  It  is  so  far 
from  the  tram  and  the  electric  lighting 
and  the  hoarse  newsboys  that  have  vul¬ 
garised  the  High  Street,  and  on  this  quiet 
Sunday  morning  its  walls  and  smooth 
lawns  seemed  to  have  an  added  charm. 

I  felt  altogether  that  I  should  like  to  be 
“Fry  of  Wadham  ”  myself. 
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THEY  were  playing  a  match  (M.C.C. 

versus  some  county  which  you 
could  not  find  upon  the  map  unless  you 
took  a  month  to  do  so)  at  Lord’s  ;  and  I 
left  the  ground  disgusted  with  the  cricket. 
The  day  was  hot  with  the  best  show  of 
sun  we  have  had  since  the  sham  of  spring 
set  in  ;  and  I  remembered  as  I  turned 
into  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Road  that  my 
doctor  had  prescribed,  in  return  for  my 
modest  outlay  of  two  guineas,  a  daily 
walk  of  five  miles  and  a  voyage  to  the 
Cape.  As  neither  of  these  was  to  be  had 
at  the  chemist’s,  the  worthy  man’s  labour 
had  so  far  been  lost,  but  here  at  any  rate 
was  a  day  which  might  tempt  even  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  hansom  to  stroll  a  while.  I 
saw  visions  of  health  as  it  is  drawn  in  the 
pictorial  advertisements  of  the  medicine- 
vendors,  health  which  leads  a  man  to 
dangle  five  robust  infants  on  his  knee 
while  a  buxom  wife  ( vide  the  picture)  is 
apparently  cooking  a  steak  at  the  drawing¬ 
room  fire  ;  and  steeled  to  great  endurance 
I  set  out  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  Baker 
Street. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  exercise 
seemed  to  be  doing  me  good ;  I  even 
resolved  that  I  would  get  up  next 
morning  and  walk  farther  than  any  man 
had  ever  walked  before  breakfast.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  I  should  have  accom¬ 
plished  some  heroic  deed  upon  the  spot 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cab-stand  at  the 
corner  by  the  railway  station.  This  is 
fully  two  hundred  yards  from  Lord’s,  and 
is  generally  a  place  where  cabs  do  love  to 


congregate.  On  this  particular  afternoon 
there  were  at  least  three  hansoms  on  the 
stand  and  one  growler.  This  would  not 
have  mattered  had  they  not  chosen  to 
make  a  demonstration  when  they  saw  me. 
No  sooner  had  I  come  to  the  corner  than 
Jehu  No.  i  whipped  up  his  horse  and 
cried  “  keb ?  ”  while  Jehu  No.  2  shouted, 
“  ’urry  up  that  Derby  winner,  Bill,  here’s 
a  gent  horf  to  a  funerel.”  The  words 
were  as  music  in  my  ears,  yet  behind 
them  was  the  echo  of  the  medicine  man’s 
voice  and  his  threat  of  “  isms,”  which 
followed  upon  the  pernicious  habit  of 
riding  in  hansoms.  Dallying  in  the  sweet 
suspense  of  temptation,  I  suddenly  be¬ 
thought  me  of  “  The  Other  Half.”  Why 
should  I  not  learn  how  “  cabby  ”  lives — if 
he  would  tell  me  ?  The  experiment  was 
at  any  rate  worth  making. 

“  I  say,”  said  I  to  the  Jehu  No.  1,  who 
waited  for  me  to  get  into  his  undoubtedly 
admirable  cab,  “come  down  and  tell  me 
something  about  your  business,  and  I’ll 
stand  you  a  fare  ?  ” 

“  What’s  that?  ”  said  he. 

“  Tell  me  about  yourself,”  I  cried  again, 
“  and  I’ll  give  you  five  shillings.” 

“  Benk  of  Engravin’  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  I  mean  it,”  said  I.  “I  want  to  know 
how  you  live  ;  consider  yourself  engaged 
while  you  tell  me.” 

By  this  time  the  other  drivers  had 
gathered  round,  and  the  idea  seemed  to 
tickle  them,  especially  No.  2,  who  began 
to  laugh  uproariously. 

“  Wotd’yer  think  ?  ”  exclaimed  he,  turn- 
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NO.  2  BEGAN  TO  LAUGH  UPROARIOUSLY. 

ing-  to  the  policeman  on  his  beat,  “  here’s 
a  gent  wants  to  know  ow  Rill  lives  ; 


year, 

“  I 


[then  to  me]  you  ain’t  from  the  Salvation 
Army,  eh,  guv’ner  ?  ” 

I  told  him  I  was  not,  whereon  the  driver 
of  the  growler,  who  was  a  melancholy 
man,  muttered  audibly, 

“  If  you’d  arsk  me,  I’d  tell  ye  mostly 
on  taters.  It  ain’t  no  so-and-so  circus 
drivin’  a  cab  an’  pair  of  hosses,  that  it 
ain’t.  And  I’ve  been  at  it  four-and-twenty 
and  druv  three  divorces.” 
beg  your  pardon,”  said  I,  “  but 
your  last  observation  was  lost  upon  me. 
I  think  you  said  you’d  driven  three 
divorces.” 

“  I  did  so,”  he  moaned.  “  I  wus  three 
times  had  up  to  swear  to  gents,  and  twice 
complimented  by  the  judge.  That’s  a 
thing  any  man  might  look  to  be  proud 
on.” 

We  had  now  all  crowded  into  the 
shelter,  and,  it  being  agreed  upon  that 
one  gentleman  should  be  despatched  for 
mugs  containing  liquid  refreshment  to 
the  order  of  the  four,  I  sat  down  on  a 
bench  and  began  to  catechise  the  three 
who  remained  behind. 

“To  begin  with,”  said  I,  “  tell  me  what 
were  you  doing  before  you  took  to  this 
business  ?  ” 

was  conducting  a 
said  Jehu  No.  1, 
being  had  on  the 
three  days  in  one 
for  short  money,  I 
sack,  and  took  to 


No. 


“  I 

’bus,” 

“  and 
carpet 
week 
got  the 
a  keb.” 
was  not 


his  answer,  but 


quite 
the 


growler  gave  it  for  him. 
“He  was  coachman 


so  ready  in 
melancholy 


to  Lord 


said  he,  “  and  got  the  sack  for  driving  a 
man  to  Earl’s  Court  while  his  master  was 
at  the  theaytre.  Wot’s  that  to  be 
ashamed  on? — I  arst  you,  how  many 
coachmen  is  there  in  London  wot  don’t 
take  up  a  fare  in  their  broughams  when 
the  femily  ain’t  looking?” 

“  That’s  a  capital  idea,”  said  I,  “  but  it 
is  new  to  me  ;  now,  suppose  I  wanted  to 
drive  a  cab  to-morrow,  what  should  I 
have  to  d.o  ?  ” 

At  this  question,  the  growler,  who  was 
the  philosopher  of  the  party,  said  with  fine 
scorn  : 

“You  drive  a  cab  ! — oh,  that’s  the  line 
is  it?” 

I  assured  him  at  once  that  I  desired  the 
information  from  motives  of  the  purest 
curiosity  ;  but  at  that  he  was  sadder  than 
ever.  He  thought  there  was  a  mystery, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  affront  that  there 
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up 


prison 


was  not.  Jehu  No.  1,  however,  took 
the  question  and  supplied  the  answer. 

“  If  you  wanted  a  keb,”  said  he, 
“you’d  hev  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard  to 
the  department  wot  looks  after  public 
kerridges.  You  never  wus  in 
perhaps  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  think  not.” 

“  Nor  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor  ?  ” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“  And  you  could  get  a  party  to  declare 
as  you  knew  something  about  hosses,  and 
two  other  parties,  being  householders,  to 
say  as  you  wus  respectable  ?  ” 

“  I  might  do  so.” 

“  Well,  if  you 
could,  you  might 
look  to  get  a 
license,  providin’, 
that  is  to  say,  that 
you  know’d  some¬ 
thing  of  the  streets. 

You  see  there’s 
a  ixamination,  and 
they’re  mighty  per- 
ticler  nowadays. 

How  would  you 
feel  if  a  man 
slapped  a  map  be¬ 
fore  your  blinkers, 
and  says,  ‘  Drive 
me  from  the  Hele- 
phant  to  ’Ornsey 
Rise  ’  ?  Why  you 
wouldn’t  feel  no¬ 
how.  Not  as  it 
ain’t  to  be  done, 
for  I’ve  done  it, 
and  so’s  Jim  here.” 

“  How  did  you 
manage  it  ?  ”  I 


there’s  many  a  slap-up  cove  found  it  un¬ 
common  hard  to  get  on  a  box  first  time 
round.  Masters  is  wary,  and  wants  to 
know  who  you  are,  and  where  you  come 
from.  If  you  could  satisfy  them  that  it’s 
on  the  square,  they’d  take  you  up,  and 
you’d  find  a  keb  and  pair  of  ’osses  ready 
for  you  all  days.” 

“For  which  I  should  pay — ?” 

Here  they  all  consulted  together.  The 
cab  strike  was  just  over.  The  question 
of  payment  was  a  highly  interesting  one. 

x  spoke  at  last,  it  was 
delivery  of  an  oracle. 


When  Jehu 
solemnly  as 


No. 

the 


give 


asked 

;  “  Why,  I 

half-a-crown  to  the 
old  chap  wot 
stands  in  the  yard 
—  leastwise  he 

stood  in  the  old  yard,  and  put  it  into  you. 
He  alius  carries  a  map  with  him,  and  he 
.coaches  you  up.  Gives  you  tips  wot 
you’re  to  be  arst.  You  see  it  ain’t  the 
main  arteries  so  to  speak  as  beats  you, 
it’s  the  streets  as  you’ve  got  to  pass  to 
get  into  ’em.  Them  you’ve  got  to  know 
like  a  catechism.” 

“And  a  so-and-so  sight  better,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  growler. 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  suppose  I  had  my 
license,  how  should  I  get  a  cab  ?  ” 

“  By  going  to  a  yard,  and  giving 
recommendations.  Not  that  it’s  easy  ; 


I,  HOWEVER,  TOOK 
THE  QUESTION. 


“  You’d  pay  in  the  main  what  you 
could  afford  to.  If  you  wasn’t  a  blind 
mug,  you’d  take  the  first  five  bob  you 
earned,  and  put  it  in  your  trousers. 
After  that  you’d  give  the  master  any¬ 
thing  up  to  fifteen  bob.” 


“  Would 

P  ” 


such 

earn 

“  Depends  on  your 
days  when  I’ve  druv 
old  hoss  has  hed  the 
took  enough  to  give 
Other  days  I’ve 
pound.  All  the 


a  sum  be  easy  to 

luck.  I’ve  known 
until  me  and  the 
staggers,  and  not 
to  a  barrel-organ, 
took  two  and  three 
year  round  I  make  a 
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matter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  bob  a 
week,  and  that  keeps  me  and  the  missus 
and  the  two  kids  with  the  bit  she  earns 
charing.” 

“I  take  it,”  said  I  next,  “that  some 
cabbies  are  cleverer  than  others,  and  pick 
up  more  money — is  that  so  ?  ” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  the  growler, 
who  seemed  to  grow  more  irritable  under 
the  influence  of  the  mug;  “did  ye  ever 


see  two  heads  alike?  Well,  and  you 
won’t  see  two  cabmen  alike.  D’ye  think 
I’d  be  sitting  on  the  box  of  that  second 
hand  coffin  of  mine,  if  I  could  get  up  on 
a  Forder  ? — not  me.  But  that’s  our  old  age 
pension,  that  is — two  bob  a  day  to  live  on, 
and  a  hoss  to  drive,  which  you’ve  got  to 
hurry  up  to  prevent  him  dying  afore  you 
gets  to  the  knacker’s.” 

“Is  there  any  particular  knack  in 
getting  fares  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Just  as  much  knack,”  said 
Jehu  No.  2,  “  as  there  is  in 
spotting  a  vinner  at  Hepsom. 
If  you  was  a  son  of  mine  a 
going  into  the  keb  line,  I’d  say 
to  you,  keep  clear  of  the 
church,  and  don’t  have  nothing 
to  do  with  soldiers.  If  there’s 
anything  I  can’t  abide  it’s  a 
half-pay - ” 

“  Nor  me  neither,”  said 
No.  1  ;  “it’s  my  opinion  that 
the  only  fightin’  half  of  ’em 
know  anything  about  is  fightin’ 
kebmen.  Lord  !  they  measure 
up  the  road  to  a  yard,  and 
you  never  know  but  what 
they’ll  find  something  to 
summons  you  on.  Give  me  a 
slap-up  chap  from  Pall  Mall, 
or  an  old  gal  from  the  country. 
They  are  rum  uns,  too,  some  of 
the  gents  we  drive  nowadays. 
Only  last  night  one  kum  up  to 
me  and  says,  ‘  Kebby,’  says  he, 
‘you’re  not  so  drunk  as  I  am  !  ’ 
No,  sir,  I  says,  I  wish  I  was.” 

“  How  long  are  you  out 
every  day  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“That  depends,”  said  No.  2. 

“  Old  Joe  there  [he  referred  to 
the  growler],  comes  out  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  don’t 
get  home  until  two  or  three 
next  morning.  For  myself,  I 
come  out  at  ten,  having  a 
regular  job  to  drive  a  gent 
down  to  the  city,  and  after  that 
I  generally  pick  up  a  few  fares  . 
near  the  Mansion  House.  In 
the  afternoon,  I  come  up  here  if 
there’s  a  cricket  job,  or  let  the 
old  hoss  show  his  paces  in  the 
West  End.  In  the  evening  I 
look  to  get  a  fare  from  here  to 
a  theaytre,  and  another  fare 
back  ;  but  I’m  always  home 
somewhere  about  two  or  three 
in  the  afternoon  to  change 
hosses,  and  to  sleep  a  bit.” 
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“  Is  it  true,”  said  I,  “  that  some  cabbies 
let  other  men  drive  their  cabs  while  they 
are  resting  in  the  shelters  ?  ” 

They  all  looked  rather  grave  at  this, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  the 
growler  answered  the  question. 

“  We  ain’t  going  to  mention  no  names,” 
said  he  ;  “  but  it  is  done.  You  drive  to 
a  shelter  or  a  public,  and  another  chap 
takes  your  cab,  and  gives  you  half-a- 
crown.  Wot’s  the  harm  o’  that  ?  I’d  like 
to  see  some  chap  come  along  and  drive 
my  prupperty  hoss  for  an  hour,  and  give 
me  half-a-crown.  I  ain’t  took  one  and  a 
bender  since  eleven  o’clock.” 


7f«-  h*/ 

don’t  have  nothing  to  do  with  soldiers.” 


I  presumed  he  meant  eighteenpence,  but  “Do  you  ever  drive  queer  fares?”  I 
is  we  were  on  delicate  ground  I  put  asked. 

mother  question.  “Mostly  drunks,”  said  Jehu  No.  1; 
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“  but  a  mate  of  mine 
drove  a  dead  ’un  the 
other  day.  He  alius 
says  as  the  cove  was 
dead  when  they  put 
him  in  the  keb — but 
he  was  called  to 
take  him  to  the 
orspital,  and  when 
he  got  there  it  was 
a  case  for  the  crow- 
ner.  I  once  drove 
a  mad  chap  who 
would  put  a  fleg  up 
through  the  top, 
and  fired  horf  a 
pistol  in  Regent- 
street— he  thought 
he  was  the  Spanish 
Armader,  or  some¬ 
thing  may  be.” 

“  It  must  be  a 
hard  life,”  said  I  ; 
“you  ought  to  live 
well  ?  ” 

“  So  they  do,” 
said  the  growler, 
implying  that  he 
did  not;  “there 
ain’t  many  hansoms 
in  London  wot  don’t 
have  their  steak 
pudding  at  one 
o’clock,  and  a  couple 
of  square  meais  on 
the  top  o’  that. 
When  I  druv  a 
tyred  keb  I  thought 
myself  pretty  low 
down  if  I  couldn’t 
get  nine  liquors  a 
day,  not  counting 
tea.  .  It’s  different 
now  ;  but  I’ve  got 
to  match  the  hoss, 
guvner,  and  he  don’t 
eat  his  blooming 
head  horf,  I  can  tell 
you.” 

I  agreed  with  him  ; 
but  at  that  moment  • 
Jehu  No.  i  was 
hailed.  The  con¬ 
ference  immediately 
broke  up,  and  hav¬ 
ing  relieved  the 
melancholy  of  the 
growler,  I  hired 
No.  2,  and  risked 
the  “  isms.” 


i 
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OPHIA  LOVEDAY,  setat  9- 
Her  Sampler,  1702  ” — 

The  legend  ends  a  quaint  design 
In  red  and  green  and  blue. 

Long  laid  to  rest  the  patient  hands 
That  played  with  primal  tints, 
And  faded  are  the  silken  strands 
As  sad  and  sallow  chintz. 


Her  little  childish  world  was  set 
Within  that  tarnished  frame, 
Beginning  with  the  Alphabet 
She  found  so  hard  to  name  ; 
In  early  English,  A  to  N, 

In  Gothic  O  to  Z  ; 

Beneath  the  figures  1  to  10 
Stand  out  in  dingy  red. 


hi. 

And  then  she  set  herself  to  build 
A  house  two  stories  high, 

With  many  rows  of  windows  filled, 
Beneath  an  azure  sky. 

The  tiles  have  lost  their  ruddy  tone  ; 

Unsteady  leans  the  wall  ; 

The  winds  of  many  years  have  blown, 
Yet  has  it  braved  them  all. 


Her  garden  grew,  a  garish  green — 
Those  yellow  streaks  were  walks 
Long  lines  of  lilies  still  are  seen, 
Now  drab  on  withered  stalks. 
The  roses  in  a  clustered  knot 
Have  never  ceased  to  blow, 
Though  planted  in  that  tiny  plot 
So  many  years  ago. 


With  childish  art  she  stitched  a  heart. 
Although  at  such  an  age 
She  had  not  known  of  Cupid’s  dart, 
Not  e’en  from  Herrick’s  page. 
Content  beside  her  mother’s  knee 
She  hummed  some  simple  lilt ; 

Ah  me,  she  must  have  danced  to  see 
Her  triumph  glow  in  gilt  ! 


"•V ' 


And  did  she  one  day  wed,  and  teach 
The  art  she  practised  there  ? 

You  ask  me  if  she  lived  to  reach 


The  age  of  silvered  hair. 

I  cannot  tell  ;  this  simple  line 
Is  all  I  ever  knew  — 

“  Sophia  Loveday,  setat  9. 
Her  Sampler,  1702.” 
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PROFESSOR  BLACKIE. 


THE  days  are  long’  past  when  Edin¬ 
burgh  had  a  distinctive  literary 
character  of  its  own.  In  a  literary,  as 
well  as  in  a  political  and  social  sense,  it 
has  suffered  from  the  prevalent  “  London- 
isation,”  and  although  its  great  University 
and  its  Courts  of  Session  prevent  it  from 
sinking  into  the  category  of  a  mere  pro¬ 
vincial  town,  yet  the  days  are  only  historic 
when  there  was  a  distinct  and  important 
characteristic  to  be  found  in  anything  or 
anybody  hailing  from  “  the  cold  gray 
metropolis  of  the  North.”  The  days  of 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  of  “  the  Wizard 
of  the  North,”  “the  Gentle  Shepherd,” 
“the  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  “the  Man  of 
Feeling,”  of  Lockhart,  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  John  Wilson 
and  th o.  Nodes  Ambrosiance  of  Jeffrey  and 
the  sledge-hammer  critics  of  old  “  Maga  ” 
and  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv  are  bordering 
on  ancient  history,  or  at  least  are  only  in 
part  as  sweet  memories  to  the  oldest  of 
us.  It  may  safely,  though  paradoxically, 
be  said  that  the  Scottish  literary  world 
resides  in  London  somewhere  between 
Hampstead  and  St.  John’s  Wood  on  the 
one  hand  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  on  the 
other.  One  does  not  forget  that  within 
the  narrower  circles  of  academic  life  there 
are  still  names  to  be  conjured  with  in 
Science  and  in  Arts.  One  does  not  forget 
•  Tait  and  Rutherford,  and  Turner,  Geikie, 
Butcher,  and  Flint.  Yet  in  the  more 
catholic  and  human  fields  of  general 
literature  we  may  count  the  prominent 
Scottish  literary  men  who  reside  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — David 
Masson,  John  Skelton,  Walter  C.  Smith, 
Alexander  Anderson,  and  John  Stuart 
Blackie ;  and  this  indeed  is  but  a  poor 
turn-out  for  Edinburgh,  when  we  remember 
that  the  republic  of  letters  includes  such 


Scots  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Robert 
Buchanan,  William  Black,  Andrew  Lang, 
George  MacDonald,  J.  M.  Barrie,  William 
Sharp,  and  S.  R.  Crockett. 

When  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  to  make 
my  morning  call  on  the  “Grand  Old 
Man  ”  of  Scotland  it  was  a  beautiful 
spring  day,  and  although  the  wind  was 
orthodox  enough  to  come  from  the  east 
■ — Edinburgh  has  been  called  “  too  east- 
windy  and  too  west-endy  ” — it  was  with 
the  greatest  enjoyment  that  I  made  my 
way  west  along  Princes  Street — that  queen 
of  European  streets.  To  my  left  the 
castle  stood  out  against  the  clear,  cloud¬ 
less  blue  sky,  like  some  mighty  giant 
sleeping  and  stretching  east  from  its 
slopes  ;  the  grand  old  town — “  mine  own 
romantic  town,”  as  Scott  called  it — looked 
down  with  a  very  historical  visage  on  the 
more  modern  beauties  of  the  gardens 
below,  and  away  to  the  Forth  and  the 
hills  of  Fife  in  the  north,  a  peep  of  which 
I  caught  as  l  passed  the  several  streets 
running  north  from  Princes  Street. 
Ruskin  especially  loved  these  openings 
in  Princes  Street,  Professor  Blackie  told 
me  later,  for  he  said,  “When  I  come  to 
them  I  can  look  from  the  works  of  man 
to  the  works  of  God.” 

I  was  not  long  in  reaching  Douglas 
Crescent — a  handsome  crescent  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  city,  commanding  an 
almost  uninterrupted  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Water  of  Leith,  of  Corstorphine 
Hill,  of  the  Forth,  and  on  clear  days  of 
the  Lomonds  of  Fife.  The  Professor  had 
written  that  I  was  not  to  come  too  early, 
as  the  regulation  of  his  life  was  that  the 
morning  was  to  be  kept  sacred  to  the 
mysteries  of  his  study,  so  that  it  was 
approaching  noon  when  I  entered  the 
picturesque  hall  of  his  house  at  No.  9, 
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Douglas  Crescent.  In  the  dining-room 
I  met  Mrs.  Blackie,  little  changed  from 
what  I  knew  her  ten  years  ago,  looking 
by  her  remarkably  erect  bearing  more  like 
a  woman  of  sixty  than  one  between 
seventy  and  eighty  ;  and  soon  we  were 
joined  by  the  Professor,  who  came  in 
singing,  and  although  I  saw  the  feet 
marks"  of  that  cruel  crow  Time  had  not 
spared  him,  yet  no  one  would  imagine 
that  this  erect  and  youthful-looking  figure, 


bad.  My  dear  sir,  pessimism  is  a  habit 
of  thinking,  or  a  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
a  man  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  accidental 
faults  or  disagreeable  points  of  any  object 
or  objects  relatively  to  himself,  and  to 
infer  from  them,  by  a  hasty  conclusion, 
that  accidental  faults  or  differences  are 
the  essence  of  all  things,  and  express  the 
dominant  character  of  the  universe.  How 
absurd  this  notion  is  we  may  learn  from 
taking  the  example  say  of  a  rose,  on  which 
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carrying  a  still  more  youthful  heart,  was 
the  body  of  a  man  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
1809— what  memories  that  takes  us  back 
to  !  and  this  striking  Scot,  with  his  mar¬ 
vellous  foie  de  vivre ,  his  energy — dramatic 
often  in  its  intensity,  and  his  remarkable 
sympathy  with  the  newer  movements,  was 
born,  then,  in  the  same  year  with  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Chopin,  Darwin,  Tennyson, 
Holmes,  and  Gladstone.  I  remark  on 
his  continued  vigour,  and  he  replies — 

“  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  that  is 
certain,  and  yet  there  is  life  in  me  yet  ; 
that  comes  with  living  as  far  as  possible 
on  a  system,  and  avoiding  pessimism  and 
all  such  devilry.  Pessimism,  indeed  !  Be¬ 
lieve  an  old  philospher  when  he  tells  you 
there  is  far  more  good  in  the  world  than 


a  pessimistic  rhymer  would  express  him¬ 
self  thus  : 

“  ‘  I  hate  the  flower  that  wears  a  thorn, 

It  frets  my  dainty  nose  ; 

Sooner  of  smell  would  I  be  shorn 
Than  smell  the  thorny  rose  !  ’ 

That  sounds  silly  enough,”  the  Professor 
said,  jumping  up  and  laughing  ;  “  but  the 
generality  of  our  common  one-sided  con¬ 
clusions,  on  things  great  and  small,  are 
really  not  a  whit  more  reasonable  ;  be¬ 
sides,”  turning  to  me  with  a  half-sus¬ 
picious  look,  “  I  think  your  pessimism  is 
bred  in  your  London  writers,  and  is  not  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  the 
age.  Well,  come  away  up  to  my  study,” 
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he  said,  opening-  the  dining-room  door  ; 
and  as  I  followed  him  up  stairs  he 
remarked,  “A  whiff  from  our  Scotch 
moors  will  blow  the  pessimism  out  of  you 
if  you  have  any  in  you,  but  you  look  too 
seasonable  and  healthy  a  lad  for  that.” 

We  are  seated  in  one  of  his  studies  ; 
rather  I  am  seated,  for  he  is  a  “motive 
animal,”  and  walks  up  and  down,  and  I 
ask  him  if  he  has  any  definite  work  on 
hand  at  present. 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  he  answered. 
“Work  is  life  for  me;  look  there,” 
pointing  to  a  row  of  books,  “  all  those 
refer  to  a  subject  on  which  I  am  now 
writing — Modern  Greece  ;  so  little  is 
known,  and  that  little  so  misunderstood, 
by  the  average  John  Bull  or  Sandy,  that 
1  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject, 
and  am  writing  an  article  on  ‘  The  Pres¬ 
ent  State  of  Modern  Greece,  from  the 
War  of  1821.’  The  Greeks  have  still  the 
elements  of  a  great  people,”  said  the 
Professor  ;  “  they  are  clever  and  enterpris¬ 
ing,  and  what  is  better,  they  are  like  the 
old  Scots — not  the  modern  Scot,  he  is 
unregenerate — they  are  patriots.  Their 
schools  and  colleges  are  increasing,  and 
you -may  be  surprised  to  hear  they  have 
a  remarkable  modern  literature  of  their 
own.  Look  there,”  said  the  Professor, 
pointing  to  rows  and  rows  of  books, 
“  those  are  all  by  modern  Greek  authors  ; 
important  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  continent  many  of  them.  Of 
course  the  Greeks  have  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  ;  for  instance,  they  have  no  resident 
proprietors,  and  their  financial  position  is 
bad,  but  I  hope  that  they  will  some  day 
be  a  great  people  again.” 

“  Do  you  still  hold  to  the  position  you 
took  up  years  ago,  Professor,  as  to  the 
modern  Greek  language  ?  ”  I  ask. 

“Certainly,  most  emphatically,  and  I 
am  writing  about  it  every  week.  The 
absurd  delusion  that  Greek  is  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  is  dispelled  by  looking  at  any 
modern  Greek  newspaper.  If  you  know 
any  Greek  at  all,  look  at  that,”  he  said, 
handing  me  a  modern  Greek  paper,  “and 
you  will  find  not  a  dozen  words  that  you 
will  fail  to  understand.  I  say,  decidedly, 
there  has  been  a  living  continuity  from 
Byzantium  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  niceness  of  sensibility  which  re¬ 
fuses  the  stamp  of  classicality  to  all  forms 
and  idioms  unsanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
Attic  writers,  preferring  to  float  my  skiff 
freely  on  the  great  catholic  Greek  of  all 
ages,  from  Plato  to  Polybius,  from  Poly- 
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bius  to  Chrysostom,  and  from  Chrysos¬ 
tom  to  Theireianos  and  Porpater. 

“And  what  do  the  critics  say  to  all 
this?” 

“  The  critics,  my  dear  sir,  they  trouble 
me  little.  I  seldom  read  newspaper 
criticism,  and  then  only  when  I  know 
that  the  person  thoroughly  understands 
what  lie  is  writing  about.  Mind  you, 
all  extremes  are  wrong ;  and  I  make 
no  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
class,  but  I  refuse  to'  recognise  the 
right  of  untutored  youth  to  speak  on 
matters  which  he  only  partially  under¬ 
stands.  There  are  many  very  excellent 
critics  ;  but  the  majority,  I  hold,  arc  gen¬ 
erally  too  severe.  ‘  Whom  do  I  consider 
the  severest  critics?’  you  ask.  Young 
men  and  women,  but  for  different  reasons  : 
young  men  from  an  excess  of  self-assertion 
and  women  from  an  excess  of  sensibility. 
Every  force  in  full  action  has  a  tendency 
to  be  despote  ;  and  the  young  man  from  a 
superfluity  of  force  combined  with  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  experience  is  inclined  to  de¬ 
nounce  and  over-ride  any  other  force  that 
acts  in  a  line  not  coincident  with  his  own. 
With  him  a  sharp  criticism  is  merely  a 
cheap  way  of  declaring  his  own  real  or 
imaginary  superiority  ;  if  he  saw  all  round 
and  had  as  quick  an  eye  for  his  own  weak 
points  as  for  those  of  his  neighbours,  he 
would  know  to  be  silent  and  to  withhold 
a  judgment  which  as  being  personal  and 
partial  can  have  no  claim  to  catholic 
validity.  On  the  other  hand  woman 
objects  to  a  fault  real  or  imaginary,  not 
from  the  aggressive  instinct  of  the  young 
man,  but  in  the  passive  way  of  shrinking 
from  a  blot  that,  like  a  jar  in  music,  dis¬ 
turbs  the  pure  impression  of  the  beautiful. 
This  delicate  sensibility  to  a  fault,  though 
it  may  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 
and  perhaps —  ”  he  added  significantly — 
“a  sign  of  high  genius  in  an  artist  or 
musical  composer,  may  nevertheless  act 
as  a  misfortune  rather  than  as  a  blessing 
in  the  circumstances  of  our  daily  life. 
Practical  wisdom,  wherever  possible,  is  to 
forget  the  discord  and  dwell  on  the  har¬ 
mony.  When  the  streets  are  dirty  you 
are  not  wise  if  you  walk  out  with  silken 
shoes.  Critics  as  a  rule  are  apt  to  see 
these.  They  show  a  want  of  perspective, 
induced  by  a  want  of  imagination.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  things  as  a 
rule  exist  in  the  world  to  be  enjoyed  not 
for  being  criticised.  Criticism  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  when  encouraged  it  is  apt  to 
develop  a  negative  attitude  of  mind  ;  but 
I  dare  say  it  is  found  to  pay,  for  an  un- 
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generous  judgment  smartly  spoken  or 
written  seems  to  tell  nowadays  and 
arouses  a  certain  sense  of  superiority  in 
ourselves.  Of  the  kind  of  critics  I  loathe 
and  detest  I  wrote  a  mock  advertisement 
after  reading  a  small-minded  review  of  a 
learned  friend  of  my  own  in  a  London 
Review,  whose  delight  it  is  to  sneer  at  any¬ 
thing  which  takes  life  seriously,  and 
especially  at  things  Scotch.”  Here  the 
Professor  searched  among  some  papers 
and  handed  me  a  paper  on  which  was 
written  the  following: — “  Wanted,  a  smart 
young  man  to  perform  the  office  of  literary 


always  more  grateful  it  sauced  with  im¬ 
pertinence.  N.B. — No  person  need  apply 
who  is  of  a  nice  and  scrupulous  conscience, 
and  who  allows  himself  to  be  influenced 
in  forming  his  judgment  by  St.  Paul’s 
declaration  that  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  or  by  Goethe’s  doctrine 
that  reverence  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
excellence.” 

We  talked  away  for  some  time  on 
various  subjects  which  I  knew  were  of 
interest  to  him.  He  spoke  in  enthusi¬ 
astic  style  of  the  power  of  the  stage, 
saying  that  “  he  learned  more  from  one 
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critic  to  the  .  .  .  Review.  He  must  be 
a  young  man  of  quick  glance  and  of  a 
ready  and  fluent  style.  Profound  thought, 
sound  judgment  and  large  experience 
unnecessary,  but  clever  conceits  and  a 
turn  for  epigrammatic  points  are  prime 
requisites.  Accuracy  will  be  expected 
when  dealing  with  minute  points  of  history 
or  topography,  but  any  difficulty  on  this 
head  may  be  avoided  by  dealing  largely  in 
generals.  A  quick  sensibility  to  faults 
more  necessary  than  a  large  sympathy 
with  beauties,  and  in  all  cases  a  general 
tone  of  superiority  is  indispensable  and 


good  play  than  from  ten  sermons 
preached  from  the  pulpit.  There  are 
many  such  plays  which  I  can  look  back 
upon — ‘Claudian,’  Mr.  Clement  Scott’s 
‘Sister  Mary,’  Jenny  Lee’s  play  of  ‘Jo’ 

(a  wonderfully  powerful  sermon),  some 
of  the  plays  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Irving,  and  latterly  Mr.  Grundy’s  1 
‘Sowing  the  Wind.’”  We  spoke  of  the 
severity  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath  and  of 
the  Scottish  religious  training  as  a 
whole,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told 
me  a  striking  story  which  was  new  to 
me.  “  A  Highland  boy,  in  the  neigh- 
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]%  /TATTHEW  CAPPER,  third  mate, 
1V1  told  me  the  story  as  I  lay  in  a 
deck  Chair  during  the  middle  watch  of  an 
!  intolerable  African  night,  unable  to  sleep 

Sll  or  even  to  rest  in  the  heavy  atmosphere 
of  a  state-room.  The  land  then  loomed 
upon  our  starboard  quarter,  gloriously  lit 
i  with  the  full  light  of  a  great  moon  ;  but 
I  there  was  not  a  breath  of  breeze  even  to 
i  belly  a  skysail,  not  a  spell  of  cool  as  the 
i  watches  passed  and  the  terrible  dawn 
spread  over  the  sea.  The  mate  alone 
seemed  proof  against  the  visitation  of  the 
I  heat,  nay  almost  shivered  in  the  worst 
f  hours  of  it ;  and  when  I  gave  him  a  cigar, 
he  held  it  unlighted  as  a  man  who  is 
carried  by  his  mind  from  the  present  to 
a  vivid  memory  of  the  past. 

1“  I’ve  told  the  story,”  said  he,  “  to  few  ; 
mostly  silent  ones.  I  don’t  know  why  you 
shouldn’t  have  it  if  you’ll  hold  back  names 
where  the  men  I  speak  of  are  part  of  the 
I  affair ;  though,  likely  enough,  many  of 
'  them  are  dead,  and  gone  now.  That’s 
Cape  Verde  showing  to  starboard  there  ; 
and  it  wasn’t  a  hundred  miles  from  here 
i!  that  I  last  saw  the  El  Dorado ; — a  good 
:  ship,  sir,  though  bought  cheap  and  manned 
by  rats.” 

“You  had  your  trouble  with  her,  did 
you  not  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  did,  more’s  the  pity.  And  what 
follows?  Why,  there’s  not  an  owner  that 
will  trust  me  with  a  kettle  now  though 


I’ve  told  half  of  them  what  I’m  going  to 
tell  you.  I’m  tarred  with  the  brush  that 
blacked  the  rest,  as  honest  a  lot  as  you’ll 
pick  up  between  Portsmouth  and  the 
Scillies  when  they  signed  with  me.” 

“  And  what  turned  them  ?  ” 

“Ay,  what  turned  them?  That’s  the 
story.  What  made  us  all  creep  about  as 
though  the  devil’s  shadow  was  on  the 
ship  ?  What  made  them  rave  like  mad¬ 
men  three  days  after  we  saw  the  last  of 
Europe?  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  word — it  was  a 
woman  ;  the  woman  who  commissioned 
me  to  the  schooner  ;  the  woman  for  whom 
I  bought  it.” 

“You  interest  me,”  said  I  ;  “let’s  get 
some  more  beer  and  have  the  yarn.  My 
head’s  like  a  mop  in  a  bucket,  and  there’ll 
be  no  sleep  this  watch,  anyway.” 

We  called  the  steward  from  below,  for 
the  whole  ship  was  awake  then  and  until 
dawn  ;  and  when  we  had  the  beer  the 
mate  began  to  talk  to  me.  I  was  making 
a  passage  home  from  the  Cape,  the  modern 
Mecca  of  the  invalid,  and  had  already  come 
near  to  the  Verde  Islands  in  the  full-rigged 
ship  Celso,  of  which  this  curious  man 
was  third  officer.  I  describe  him  as 
curious  with  some  reason.  While  he 
could  not  have  been  past  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  had  the  face  of  a  sexagenarian,  and 
the  saddest  eyes  man  ever  had.  Scarred 
with  furrows  and  wrinkles  as  a  study  by 
Rembrandt,  there  was  yet  so  much 
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nobility  about  his  countenance,  he  had 
such  a  perfection  of  balance  in  his  features, 
and  wore  his  melancholy  with  such  a 
pretty  grace,  that  I  could  undei  stand  the 
words  in  which  women  spoke  ot  him  ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  ejaculation,  “  Poor 
fellow,”  which  followed  his  footsteps. 
But  his  story  is  the  better  index  to  his 
personality,  and  I  give  it  from  pure 
memory  ;  yet  accurately,  I  am  sure,  since 
no  man  who  once  heard  it  could  forget 
either  the  pathos  or  the  pity  of  it. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  it’s  more  years  back 
than  you  could  count  upon  your  hand, 
seven  maybe,  maybe  eight,  though  time 
does  not  concern  me  now.  I  was  at 
Portsmouth  then,  land-locked  after  the 
dirtiest  summer  of  the  century,  and  wait¬ 
ing  a  ship  since  I  could  not  get  a  yacht. 
It’s  wonderful  the  hold  a  white  deck  has 
on  a  man  once  he’s  trod  it,  sir.  I  know 
many  who  would  take  a  pound  a  month 
less  to  skipper  a  cutter,  even  if  you 
offered  them  a  five-master.  That  was 
how  I  felt.  I’d  had  a  bit  of  a  job  with  an 
old  schooner — she  belonged  to  Ransom, 
the  brewer — but  August  came  and  found 
me  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and 
precious  little  besides.  Most  owners  went 
out  of  commission  before  September 
because  of  the  wet,  days  not  fit  for  dogs 
they  were  ;  and  I  was  just  about  to  sign 
for  a  berth  as  ‘  second  ’  on  the  Ocean 
Queen,  when  the  letter  came  to  me.” 

“  You  didn’t  mention  a  letter,”  said  I, 
as  I  offered  him  a  match. 

“Didn’t  I?”  he  went  on,  without 
lighting  his  cigar,  “  well,  it  began  with 
the  letter — the  queerest  letter  a  seaman 
ever  had.  It  was  a  note  which  held  no¬ 
thing  less  than  a  draft  for  two  thousand 
pounds  put  into  my  hand  by  a  stranger. 
She  signed  herself  Emile  Aldibert,  and 
wrote  from  an  address  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  Of  course,  there  had  been  some  one 
to  speak  for  me,  I  don’t  doubt  that ;  but 
a  man  who  has  not  often  called  a  hundred 
pounds  his  own  may  be  thrown  off  his 
helm  when  he  finds  two  thousand 
plumped  down  upon  him,  and  left  to  be 
spent  at  his  discretion.  That  was  my 
case,  and  I  was  just  for  all  the  world  like 
a  big  yacht  griping  for  the  wind.  Twice 
I  read  the  note,  then  twice  again,  but  1 
could  not  get  the  bearings  of  it  any  way. 
First,  you  see,  I  was  asked  to  buy  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  a  sailing  ship  large 
enough  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Cape. 
Cheapness,  said  the  lady,  was  a  consider¬ 
ation,  but  so  was  safety  ;  and  then  in  her 
little  writing,  going  up  and  down  like  the 


scrawl  of  a  mosoo,  she  said  that  she 
wished  me  to  fit  out  this  ship,  and  to  man 
her  with  the  smallest  number  of  men 
which  could  bring  her  safely  to  port. 
But — and  mark  it  as  strange — everything 
was  to  be  done  in  my  name,  and  not  in 
hers.  She  said  that  the  recommendation 
she  had  of  me  led  her  to  trust  me  like  an 
old  servant  ;  but  she  pressed  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  very  great  economy  in  my 
actions  and  hoped  that  the  two  thousand 
pounds  would  be  money  enough  for  her 
purpose.  With  that  direction  she  hoped 
that  I  would  accept  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  take  the  vessel  to  the 
Cape,  and  sell  her  to  the  best  advantage 
on  my  return  ;  that  I  would  hurry  on  the 
work,  and  would  communicate  with  her, 
so  soon  as  the  ship  was  ready,  at  the 
address  she  gave  me. 

“This  was  the  letter  I  read,  ay,  scores 
of  times  in  the  next  three  days,  and  car¬ 
ried  about  Portsmouth  with  me,  wandering 
for  hours  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Who 
was  Emile  Aldibert,  and  why  did  she  want 
to  go  by  her  own  ship  to  the  Cape,  when 
she  could  have  bought  a  passage  for  a 
tenth  of  the  sum  ?  Why  had  she  chosen 
me  ?  for  what  reason  was  all  this  cry  about 
secrecy  ?  It  was  possible,  I  said,  that  she 
was  running  from  the  police  ;  but  a  liner 
even  then  would  have  been  the  safer  craft. 

It  was  equally  possible  that  she  was  mixed 
up  with  some  man  ;  but  I  could  not  bring  1 
my  mind  to  learn  how  a  yacht  would  help 
her  in  that  case.  A  man  who  sees  water 
for  the  best  part  of  a  year  is  not  usually 
quick  at  thinking.  Lay  it  all  down  on  a 
chart  for  him,  and  he  will  take  you  there. 
Tie  him  up  ashore,  with  his  lungs  full  of 
smoke,  and  he  will  smile  while  you  pick 
his  pocket.  I  was  never  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  the  woman’s  letter  seemed  to 
knock  my  wits  all  to  pieces.  For  three 
days,  as  i  tell  you,  the  draft  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  burnt  a  hole  in  my  mind  ;  on  the 
fourth,  I  found  myself  bidding,  with  all 
the  excitement  of  a  big  buyer,  for  a  fore- 
and-aft  schooner  which  lay  in  the  harbour. 
That  was  the  year  of  deep-sea  depression 
in  every  yard  ;  you  could  pick  up  iron 
ships  fora  third  of  what  they  cost.  The 
schooner  ran  out  at  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  tons,  with  gear  as  good  as 
gold  all  through,  and  I  bought  her,  as  I’m 
a  living  man,  for  nine  hundred  sovereigns. 
Three  weeks  later,  I  had  her  fitted  with 
gewgaws,  and  silks,  and  good  bedding, 
which  many  a  rich  shoreman  might  have 
thought  himself  lucky  to  see  ;  and  with  a 
crew  of  twelve  besides  myself  and  the 
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mate,  good  men  all,  that  knew  me  as  I 
knew  them,  we  waited  for  my  lady  on  the 
first  day  of  October. 

“  Now  I  was  very  proud  of  that  ship, 
sir,  from  the  start.  I  had  said  to  myself, 
‘  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  petticoats, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  it.’  There  wasn’t 
a  thing  in  any  of  the  cabins  aft  that  I  did 
not  see  to  myself.  I  put  up  a  booby 
hatch  where  a  common  wooden  bed  had 
been  ;  I  carpeted  the  companion,  and 
trimmed  the  chief  cabin  with  blue  and 
gold,  until  it  was  as  fine  as  a  state-room. 

>  On  the  day  that  we  looked  for  the  lady  to 
■  come,  I  had  enough  flowers  about  the  place 
to  stock  a  market;  great  bouquets  of  them 
fore  and  aft,  and  more  in  the  saloons.  As 
for  the  men,  there  never  was  a  smarter 
lot  ;  and  I  dressed  them  in  white  ducks 
and  blue  jerseys,  with  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  El  Dorado ,  written  in  gold  all 
across  their  caps.  Every  rag  in  the  sail- 
room  was  new,  and  we’d  worked  on  the 
decks  until  they  shone  like  a  dancing  floor. 
You  may  imagine,  then,  that  I  was  not 
very  pleased  when,  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
day  I  looked  for  the  lady  to  come,  a  crone 
of  sixty,  who  gabbled  in  a  tongue  that  no 
decent  man  would  pretend  to  understand, 
came  off  in  the  boat,  and  made  signs  that 
i  she  wanted  to  inspect  us.  I  took  her 
round,  civilly  of  course,  but  I  felt  sore 
about  it  ;  and  when  she  said  that  her  mis¬ 
tress  would  come  aboard  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  the  following  night,  I  thought  again  of 
the  mystery  which  was  about  all  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  stuck  in  my  mind  like  an 
uncanny  thing. 

“On  the  following  day,  just  before  eight 
bells,  the  lady’s  luggage  came  off  in  the 
boat— a  pile  of  trunks,  some  light  ham¬ 
pers,  and  a  cage  with  a  raven  who  croaked 
dismally  in  it.  The  bird  had  an  uncanny 
look,  and  the  hands  grouped  round  its 
cage  and  discussed  it.  The  older  ones 
shook  their  heads  (there  were  three  croaks 
from  the  bird,  they  counted),  and  thought 
no  luck  would  come  of  it ;  Martin  Key, 
the  boatswain,  said  plain  out,  ‘  that  if  he’d 
known  what  he  was  shipping  with,  he’d 
sooner  have  signed  to  h — 11  ’  ;  the  younger 
men  asked  themselves  why  the  owner 
wanted  to  come  aboard  at  midnight?  It 
was  altogether  such  a  bit  of  a  thing  as 
will  seta  crew  talking  ill,  and  make  hands 
dissatisfied  before  sheets  are  home.  I 
talked  to  them  straight  out,  as  you  may 
think  ;  told  them  to  go  back  if  they  were 
tired  of  the  job  before  it  began  ;  but  they 
only  said  that  they  felt  themselves  all  right 
with  me,  and  would  thank  me  to  pitch  the 


raven  into  the  Solent.  Why  the  bird  put 
them  out  I  never  knew  ;  some  men  ac¬ 
count  ravens  lucky  ;  others  have  different 
stories  of  them.  Our  lot  were  put  up  to 
it  by  the  Norwegian  mate,  Hesmer  ;  and, 
coupling  it  with  the  mystery  about  the 
lady,  they  read  the  bird  as  an  evil  omen. 

“  They  were  this  way  when  the  owner 
came  aboard  at  midnight,  accompanied 
by  the  crone,  but  with  no  soul,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  to  wish  her  a  ‘  God¬ 
speed.’  She  was  a  bit  of  a  thing,  a 
slight  girlish  creature,  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  and  I 
was  never  more  astonished  in  my  life  than 
when  first  I  saw  her ;  her  face  nigh 
covered  in  a  blue  mantle,  but  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  her  cheeks  like  rain,  and  big 
saucer-like  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
look  through  and  through  you.  I  met 
her  ashore,  and  when  she  thanked  me 
very  sweetly  for  what  I  had  done,  and 
said  she  could  never  repay  me,  I  was  like 
a  man  struck  in  a  squall  with  topsails 
unhoused,  and  I  just  stood  there  and  stam¬ 
mered  like  a  booby.  There  never  was  a 
prettier  morsel  on  God’s  earth,  never 
one  with  such  kindness  in  her  baby  face, 
and  such  a  something  which  went  straight 
to  a  man’s  heart.  I  was  in  love  with  her 
long  before  she  set  foot  on  deck ;  and 
when  I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  whole  face 
as  she  sat  under  the  lamp  of  the  cabin  I 
felt  myself  all  of  a  tremble,  like  one  who 
has  heard  good  news.  Then  we  weighed, 
and  by  the  forenoon  watch  stood  well 
down  Channel  with  a  smoking  breeze 
almost  abaft,  and  every  stitch  set  the 
ship  could  carry. 

“We  had  been  at  sea  a  week,  and 
were  making  a  long  reach  out  of  the  Bay 
before  anything  more  passed  which  would 
be  worth  your  hearing.  The  schooner 
well  repaid  my  trust  in  her.  She  was  the 
greatest  ship  to  windward  I  ever 
handled  ;  and  she  stood  stiff  as  a  chimney 
even  with  three  parts  of  a  gale  on  her 
beam.  The  men  began  to  forget  their 
talk,  and  were  what  I  took  them  to  be, 
smart  hands,  who  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  service.  But  the  trouble  began 
again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  I  could  see, 
and  it  began  because  our  owner  and 
passenger  never  showed  herself  on  deck, 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  allowed  any 
of  us  to  enter  her  cabin.  She  was  even 
waited  on  at  meals  by  the  hag  she  brought 
with  her,  and  the  old  creature  passed  the 
dishes  through  the  panel  to  the  galley 
just  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was  death 
for  any  of  the  crew  to  see  her  mistress. 
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This  wouldn’t  have  mattered  so  much  if 
there  had  not  been  talk  of  other  things— 
of  wild  nights  of  weeping,  of  hysterical 
laughter,  of  a  woman  crying  like  one  in 
agony,  and  of  strange  sights  which  the 
hands,  now  beginning  to  be  wound  up, 
declared  that  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  boatswain,  Martin  Key,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  as  I  knew,  and  one  night  I 
sent  for  him  to  my  room,  and  put  it 
straight  to  him — 

“‘Key,’  said  I,  ‘what’s  all  this  non¬ 
sense,  and  who  set  it  afloat  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘  it  may  be  non¬ 
sense,  but  you  don’t  look  for  to  quell  it 
that  way.  Ask  Mr.  Hesmer,  sir,  he’s 
from  Norway,  and  like  enough  he 
knows.’ 

“‘Never  mind  Mr.  Hesmer,’  said  1, 

‘  but  speak  for  yourself.  They  tell  me  you 
have  seen  something  to  frighten  you  in 
the  chief  cabin.  Now  you’re  not  a  child 
or  a  woman,  and  this  ship’s  not  the  place 
for  hysterics — I  want  to  know  as  between 
man  and  man  what  the  trouble  is  ?  ’ 

“  He  looked  white  enough  at  this,  and 
began  to  finger  his  hat,  as  seamen  will. 

“  ‘  No,  sir,’  he  said  presently,4  I  couldn’t 
tell  you  what  I’ve  seen,  and  what  I  think 
I  durstn’t  tell  you.  If  I  should  be  right, 
there’s  not  a  man  of  us  but  what  would 
walk  into  the  sea  the  minute  after  he 
knew  it — God  forbid  !  I’m  a  plain  able 
man,  with  no  learning  in  my  figure-head, 
and  like  enough  I’m  wrong.  But  you  ask 
Mr.  Hesmer,  sir.’ 

“There  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  a 
man  like  this,  as  you  may  think.  I  sent 
him  to  his  work,  and  went  on  deck  with 
my  mind  in  a  blind  fog,  and  my  nerves 
twitching  indescribably.  The  plain  truth 
was  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  pretty 
face,  and  the  sweetest  smile  man  ever 
looked  upon,  I  had  gone  into  the  saloon 
there  and  then  and  told  my  owner  all  that 
was  being  said  in  the  fo’castle.  But 
when  I  wanted  to  do  it,  when  my  plain 
common  sense  told  me  to  solve  the  thino- 
at  once,  another  impulse  held  me  back. 

1  he  girl  had  stipulated  for  privacy  ;  I,  in 
a  sense,  was  her  protector  ;  I  felt,  even  in 
that  early  stage,  that  her  life  might  be  in 
my  hands.  She  had  some  great  sorrow 
no  doubt,  but  what  concern  was  that  ot 
mine?  It  would  be  a  personal  degrada¬ 
tion,  I  imagined,  to  give  any  heed  to  the 
maunderings  of  a  superstitious  crew. 
More  than  that,  and  there  is  no  gain  in 
withholding  it,  I  was  just  about  as  deep 
down  in  love  with  her  as  man  ever  was 
with  woman,  and  dared  not  risk  the 


possibility  of  her  anger.  What  was  it  to 
me  or  to  the  men,  I  asked,  if  she  chose 
to  bide  in  her  cabin  ?  what  concern  of  ours, 
if  she  was  haunted  by  trouble  ?  It  was  her 
own  ship,  bought  with  her  own  money, 
and  it  was  hers  to  do  with  as  she  pleased. 
And  I  was  determined  that  she  should  be 
talked  about  no  more,  and  that  I  would 
so  deal  with  the  first  man  who  broached 
the  topic  again  that  the  talk  of  it  should 
end  there  and  then. 

“  These  things  went  round  in  my  head 
as  I  walked  the  watch,  and  waited  for 
Hesmer  to  come  up  at  eight  bells.  It  is 
true  that  I  could  not  escape  the  questions 
which  my  mind  put  to  me,  or  fail  to  ask, 
Who  is  my  passenger  ?  Where  does  she 
come  from  ?  Has  she  friends?  What  is 
her  trouble  ?  But  they,  as  such  questions 
ever  will,  ceased  to  harass  me  when  my 
affection  for  the  girl  grew,  and  my  imagin¬ 
ation  fed  upon  the  one  picture  of  her  I 
had  known.  A  man’s  love  is  rarely 
tricked  out  with  logic  ;  mine  was  no 
exception.  When  I  kept  my  watch  on 
that  night  I  saw  the  vision  of  her  face, 
turn  where  I  would  ;  and  I  knew  that  I 
would  have  given  half  my  life  if  the  other 
half  could  have  been  spent  with  her. 
Sentiment,  you  say,  and  possibly  it  was, 
but  of  such  sentiment  are  the  exquisite 
moments  of  life. 

“  It  was  a  little  after  eight  bells  when 
Hesmer  came  on  deck  and  relieved  me. 
Before  I  went  below  I  had  a  few  words 
with  him,  and  told  him  that  Key  had  referred 
me  to  him.  I  thought  that  he  had  no 
plain  straightness  of  manner  with  me  in 
the  business,  but  did  not  unduly  press  him 
when  he  made  the  shape  of  a  tale. 

“  ‘The  fact  is,’  said  he,  ‘your  men  are 
scared,  and  that’s  just  the  whole  of  it.  I 
told  Key,  it  was  yesterday,  something 
that  might  possibly  explain  away  the 
whole  ot  it,  but  there’s  a  thousand  chances 
to  one  I’m  wrong,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
talk  of  it.  You  don’t  forget  I’m  Nor¬ 
wegian  born,  and  have  in  my  head  things 
that  wouldn’t  occur  to  an  Englishman. 
It  you  take  my  word,  you’ll  leave  ’em  be, 
and  in  a  week  you’ll  hear  no  more  of  it. 

I  his  sort  of  affair  is  fed  on  words,  and  the 
more  you  listen  to  ’em,  the  more  trouble 
they’ll  give  you.’ 

‘Well,  I  think  you’re  right,’  said  I, 

1  and  thfe  next  man  who  comes  to  me  with 
a  crank  in  his  head  is  going  to  have  it 
knocked  out  with  a  handspike.  Just  put 
that  abroad,  and  see  if  it  helps  them.’ 

“  ‘  I  will,’  said  he,  ‘  but  listen  a  minute  ; 
there’s  crying  down  in  the  cabin  again.’ 
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I  SAW  IN  THAT  MOMENT  AN  APPARITION  BEAUTIFUL  ENOUGH  TO  BLIND  A  MAN.” 


“  Sure  enough,  as  we  stood  at  the  open 
'skylight  there  came  up  from  the  saloon 
below  a  pitiful  moaning  and  wailing,  the 
like  to  which  I  have  never  heard.  Long- 
drawn  sobs  which  cut  your  heart  to  hear 
were  followed  by  screams  as  of  rage ; 
then  came  grating  exclamations  in  a 
tongue  I  did  not  understand  ;  and  a  sound 
of  weeping,  deep  and  bitter  as  of  ultimate 
distress.  So  painful  altogether  was  the 
outbreak,  and  so  much  was  I  moved  at 
the  suffering  of  a  mere  child — as  my 


owner  always  was  in  my  mind — that  I  did 
what  I  had  never  done  before,  and  went 
down  the  companion  to  the  cabin  door. 
Before  that,  I  had  sent  Hesrner  forward, 
telling  him  that  one  of  us  only  should 
intrude  upon  the  lady’s  privacy,  and  that 
I  meant  to  do  the  work  myself. 

“  At  my  first  knock  upon  the  panel  the 
sounds  within  the  saloon  died  away.  I 
heard  muttered  whispering,  and  then  the 
door  was  drawn  back  a  little  way,  and  the 
face  of  the  beldame  appeared  thrust  round 
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it.  Stealthily  as  she  did  the  business,  I 
could  yet  see  for  one  moment  into  the 
cabin,  and  the  sight  struck  my  nerves  as 
no  shock  before  or  since  has  ever  done. 
I  saw  in  that  moment  an  apparition 
beautiful  enough  to  blind  a  man  the 
apparition  ot  a  woman  with  golden- 
yellow  hair  streaming  all  over  her 
shoulders,  of  a  woman  who  was  yet  a 
girl,  but  whose  face,  with  all  its  extra¬ 
vagant  loveliness,  was  yet  running  with 
tears  and  distorted  with  such  visual  tokens 
of  misery  that  my  heart  seemed  ready  to 
burst  at  the  sight  of  it.  More  than  this, 
the  hag  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  re¬ 
member,  for  she  began  to  rant  like  a 
fury  ;  and  above  the  sound  of  her  rasping 
voice  I  heard  the  words  of  the  girl  herself 
crying,  ‘  How  dare  you  come  to  my  cabin  ! 
how  dare  you  after  all  your  promises  !  ’ 

“When  I  got  up  the  companion  I  was 
like  a  man  whipped.  She  had  reproached 
me  for  a  breach  of  good  faith  ;  and  all 
said  and  done,  I  was  only  her  servant.  I 
was  that  mad  with  sharrie  I  could  have 
cut  my  right  hand  off ;  and  I  went 
straight  to  my  own  room  and  fell  upon 
my  bed  to  pass  four  hours,  which  I  would 
not  number  again  for  the  command  of  a 
liner.  The  second  glimpse  of  the  girl’s 
face  had  only  added  to  my  first  impres¬ 
sion.  I  can  remember  every  line  of  it 
now  as  though  she  stood  before  me,  the 
play  of  the  mouth,  the  pathos  of  the  eyes, 
the  flush  of  red  upon  the  cheeks.  And  I 
can  remember  how  curious  I  thought  it  then 
that  her  shoulders  and  her  arms  were  all 
bound  up  in  a  great  white  cloth,  and  that 
the  crone  seemed  to  fear  my  looking  into 
the  cabin  just  as  much  as  if  the  dead  lay 
there.  But  the  mystery,  great  as  I  knew 
it  to  be,  went  out  of  my  mind  before 
the  other  feeling — the  feeling  that  I  would 
surrender  every  pleasure  of  my  life  if  by 
my  service  I  could  earn  the  gratitude  of 
the  seemingly  friendless  creature  who 
thus  had  come  to  my  charge. 

“  On  the  next  morning  after  I  had 
spent  weary  hours  in  my  bunk,  I  found  a 
strange  spirit  abroad  amongst  my  men. 
They  were  silent  and  moody,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  avoided  me.  I  talked  to 
one  or  two  of  them,  but  they  would  give 
me  nothing  definite  in  reply ;  Hesmer 
himself  had  become  taciturn  and  did  his 
duty  with  a  heavy  spirit,  which  was  in 
concord  with  my  own  feelings,  though 
for  a  very  different  reason.  As  for  the 
chief  cabin,  that  had  become  suddenly  as 
silent  as  the  grave  ;  we  did  not  hear  even 
the  sound  of  talking  there;  the  whole 


ship  was  stricken  with  an  unspeakable 
gloom,  in  which  the  croakingof  the  raven 
was  like  a  knell.  And  we  went  on  in  this 
miserable  truce  for  many  days,  no  man 
coming  near  me  when  he  could  stay 
away,  none  seeking  my  confidence  or  re¬ 
turning  it. 

“  It  must  have  been  at  a  point  not 
twenty  miles  from  here  that  the  climax 
came.  The  stiff  breeze  which  had  brought  : 
us  to  Africa  fell  away  altogether  after  1 
we’d  sighted  the  islands  ;  and  we  stood 
in  toward  the  land  with  canvas  slack  and 
decks  on  fire  almost  with  the  heat.  I  had 
turned  in  through  the  second  ‘  dog,’ but 
came  up  at  eight  bells,  and  was  on  deck 
until  midnight.  Most  of  my  time  I  spent 
hovering  near  the  skylight  of  the  woman’s 
cabin,  as  if  to  get  a  sound  of  her  voice  to 
my  consolation  ;  the  rest  I  passed  leaning 
over  the  taffrail  and  thinking  how  strange 
it  was  that  I  should  be  near  the  African 
coast  at  all.  When  the  watch  changed  I 
slept  an  hour  in  my  bunk,  but  the  heat  was 
intolerable,  and  I  went  up  to  the  deck  again 
determined  to  make  another  effort  to  speak 
to  Hesmer,  and  to  drag  from  him  the 
whole  of  his  suspicions.  To  my  surprise  I 
could  not  find  him  either  on  deck  or  below  ; 
and  the  hand,  Thompson,  at  the  wheel 
stammered  and  stuttered  with  unmistak¬ 
able  desire  to  lie  when  I  questioned  him. 
Before  I  could  take  any  steps  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  mate’s  absence,  he  ap¬ 
peared  quickly  coming  over  the  bulwarks, 
and  stood  before  me  unabashed.  He  had 
climbed  into  the  main  chains  to  spy  upon 
the  woman  through  the  port  of  her  cabin  ; 
and  when  I  remembered  what  he  had 
done  I  could  have  struck  him  down  as  he 
stood. 

“‘Mr.  Hesmer,’  said  I,  my  fingers 
tingling  with  rage,  ‘  you  seem  to  have 
been  well  occupied.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  employment,  watching  a  lady  in 
her  cabin.’ 

“  !  You  speak  the  truth,’  said  he,  an¬ 
swering  with  impudent  confidence,  ‘  and 
maybe  she’s  a  lady,  but  it  was  no  lady’s 
act  to  book  us  for  this  trip.’ 

“  He  took  all  my  command  from  me  at 
the  boldness  of  his  answer,  and  I  asked 
him  stutteringly, 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  for  the  love  of 
God  speak  plain  !  ’ 

“  ‘I,mean,  Mr.  Capper,’  said  he,  ‘that 
me  and  the  men  are  going  ashore  in  the 
long-boat  within  the  next  hour,  and  you’re 
coming  with  us.’ 

“  ‘  Mr.  Hesmer,’  said  I,  quite  calmly, 
“your  intentions  towards  me  are  very 
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kind,  but  the  first  man  that  puts  a  finger 
on  the  boat  may  look  to  have  his  funeral 
in  the  same  hour.  Let’s  have  an  end  of  this 
nonsense.  What  is  it  to  you  and  the  hands 
if  the  lady  chooses  to  keep  her  own  cabin 
and  her  own  counsel  ;  are  we  not  all  her 
servants?  What  is  this  thing  you  hint  at 
perpetually  ?  Are  you  all  mad  ?  It  seems 
to  me  very  like  it.  Must  I  take  means  to 
make  you  sane  ?  As  there’s  a  God  above 
me  I’ll  shoot  the  first  man  that  speaks  to 
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the  echo  of  a  cry.  He  seemed  like  a  man 
speaking  afar  off ;  I  could  not  get  the 
whole  of  his  words  into  my  head.  But 
he  repeated  them,  and  slowly  my  mind 
shaped  the  truth,  and  a  great  gulf  seemed 
to  leap  up  between  the  vision  of  the 
girl  and  myself ;  and  there  was  an  intoler¬ 
able  pain  at  my  heart,  so  that  I  stood 
rocking  for  a  spell,  and  then,  as  they  told 
me,  fell  flat  upon  the  deck.  When  I 
came  to  my  senses  I  was  in  the  long- 


me  of  it  again  like  I’d  shoot  a  dog.  You 
,  hear  me?  then  attend  to  it,  and  turn  the 
hands  up,  I’ve  something  to  say  to  them.’ 

“  He  heard  the  order  quite  calmly,  then 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  whispered  a  word 
in  my  ear. 

“  ‘Before  you  do  that,  I’d  like  you  to 
answer  a  question,’  said  he.  ‘  Have  ye  ever 
thought  why  yon  lady  won’t  show 
amongst  us?  Likely  ye  haven’t  ;  but  I’m 
going  to  tell  ye.  Man,  she’s  a  leper  !  ’ 

“  I  listened  to  him  as  one  listens  to 


boat,  bound  up  like  a  log  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  crew  sat  round,  speaking  kind 
words,  but  firm  ones.  The  El  Dorado 
herself  was  drifting  two  miles  away  as¬ 
tern,  just  as  it  might  be  into  yon  bank 
of  cloud. 

“What  I  did  in  the  next  hour  God 
alone  knows.  My  struggles  to  free  my¬ 
self  from  the  ropes  at  my  wrists  and 
ankles  cut  me  almost  to  the  bone.  I  tried 
to  throw  myself  into  the  sea,  but  the  men 
held  me  back.  I  told  them  a  hundred 
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times  that  they  ran  no  risk  on  board 
the  ship  ;  but  they  laughed  at  me.  It 
was  their  fear  that  every  man  would  be 
stricken  down  even  then  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  horror  ;  and  they  were  as  mad¬ 
men,  rowing  swiftly  tor  the  land,  while  I 
implored  them  until  my  voice  stuck 
in  my  throat,  and  tears  ran  down  my  face. 
In  my  delirium  I  thought  to  hear  the  girl 
calling  me  to  her  help  ;  I  saw  her  again, 
as  I  had  first  seen  her  with  her  beauti¬ 
ful  face  tender  in  sorrow,  and  death  very 
near  to  her.  Then  I  must  have  lost  my 
wits  entirely,  for  I  came  to  reason  many 
weeks  after  in  St.  Louis  at  the  house  ot 
the  English  consul. 

“You  may  ask  if  I  made  no  effort  to 
follow  the  derelict  ship  and  come  up  with 
her  ;  but  how  could  I  ?  The  crew  were 
before  me  with  their  tale.  They  said  that 
the  ship  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  that 
the  catastrophe  had  robbed  me  of  my 
mind.  And  one  by  one  they  disappeared 
covertly,  lest  the  truth  should  come  to 
light ;  but  those  who  heard  my  story 
shook  their  heads,  and  said  that  my 
memory  would  be  restored  presently. 
When  I  returned  to  England  people 
were  still  more  incredulous.  The  El 
Dorado  drifted  ashore  fifty  miles  from 
Cape  Verde  ;  but  the  passengers  were  not 
on  board  her.  The  discovery  of  the  wreck 
seemed  to  confirm  the  hands  ;  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  man  with  a  weak  head  ;  and  for 
many  months  owners  would  not  speak  to 
me.  The  ban  lies  upon  me  to  this  day  ; 
it  has  crushed  my  future,  and  taken  away 
my  hope  of  life.” 


“But  the  girl!”  said  I,  when  he  had 
ceased  to  speak  for  some  time,  “did  you 
never  fathom  the  mystery  of  her  case  ?  ” 

“In  some  part,  yes.  The,  mate  Hes- I 
mer  sent  a  paper  from  Nantes,  in  France, 
a  year  after  the  El  Dorado  stranded  ;  and 
there  I  read  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
young  wife  of  a  merchant  named  Oliver. 
He  was  a  man  of  travel,  and  had  married 
in  Norway  into  a  family  at  Trondhjem  ; 
but  during  his  absence  at  Algiers  his  wife 
had  left  him  and  was  never  subsequently 
heard  of.  The  paper  spoke  of  the  girl’s 
philanthropy,  and  of  her  noble  work  in 
the  leper  hospital  at  Bergen  ;  and  then 
pointed  out  how  curious  it  was  that  she 
had  sold  her  jewels  in  Paris  before  quitting 
the  country.  This  woman,  said  Hesmer, 
was  your  Madame  Aldibert ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  spoke  truth.  It’s  always  been 
my  opinion  that  she  must  have  taken  the 
disease  before  she  was  married,  and  then, 
when  the  fearful  thing  came  upon  her, 
she  fled  from  her  husband  that  he  might 
never  know.” 

“And  why  did  she  want  to  go  to  the 
Cape?”  I 

“Ah,  that  helps  the  case.  She  told  me 
to  take  her  to  the  Cape,  but  I  don’t  doubt 
that  her  real  destination  was  Robben 
Island,  where  the  great  leper  hospital  is. 
She  thought,  perhaps,  the  voyage  would 
do  something  for  her.  Poor  thing  !  Death 
was  welcome  to  her,  I’m  sure  ;  but  what 
a  life,  my  God,  and  what  a  curse  !  ” 

And  with  an  infinite  tenderness  in  his 
voice  as  he  finished  his  story,  Matthew 
Capper  lurched  olf  to  his  work  forward. 


“  TT  is  no  use,”  said  Mrs.  Tremaine, 
X  “no  use,  my  dear;  I  am  certain 
she  can’t  be  nice.  Oh,  my  boy  !  my 
boy  !  And  she  went  and  left  him  when 
he  was  ill — left  him  to  die  alone  !  ” 

“  Aunt  Laura,  you  can’t  be  sure.” 
The  girl  knelt  by  the  elder  lady’s  side. 
“  We  must  remember  she  is  very  young, 
barely  twenty.  Why,  she  was  only  seven¬ 
teen  when  he  married  her,  and  she  is 
French,  and  Frenchwomen  are  not 
brought  up  as  we  are.” 

“  It  is  cruel,”  continued  the  other 
without  heeding,  “  cruel  to  have  her 
coming  here  now,  an  absolute  stranger 
sharing  my  grief,  having  kept  my  son  from  me  all  those  years  ;  I  was  foolish  to 
invite  her — I  was - ” 

“Aunt,  dear,  we  agreed  that  it  was  right  to  ask  her.  We  know  it  isn’t 
pleasant.” 

“  You  haven’t  got  to  live  with  her,  Nell.  But  oh  !  you  will  come  over  often,  won’t 

you,  child?  She  will  add  to  my  pain — will  add  to  my  pain - ”  Her  voice  died  away 

into  a  moan,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  was  a  handsome  woman 
with  white  hair  and  clear  gray  eyes.  Her  black  crape  suited  her  delicate  complexion, 
some  old-fashioned  mourning  rings  decked  her  long  slim  fingers — there  was 
one  in  memory  of  her  own  mother,  another  for  her  first  child  who  died  young, 
a  third  for  a  favourite  brother  killed  out  in  Egypt,  and  a  fourth  for  her  husband, 
who  had  left  her  a  widow  ten  long  years  ago.  The  house  had  all  the  old-fashioned 
refinement  of  its  mistress,  nothing  was  out  of  place  and  nothing  bore  the  stamp 
of  more  modern  times,  just  as  its  owner  let  her  very  thoughts  run  in  the  old 
grooves. 


Her  niece  was  a  fair-haired  girl,  with  a  bright  face  and  a  somewhat  harsh  voice. 
She  had  worshipped  her  dead  cousin  ever  since  she  could  remember,  and  for  a  few 
brief  months  the  two  had  been  betrothed.  Then  it  was  said  that  Harry  Tremaine  had 
tired  of  her,  as  he  tired  of  everything,  and  he  went  away  and  omitted  to  write, 
and  the  engagement  was  broken  off.  The  news  of  his  death  had  been  very  sudden. 
He  had  been  ill  a  few  days,  in  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  France,  while  his 
wife  was  visiting  a  friend.  The  doctor  pronounced  his  malady  the  effect  of  a 
chi’l  and  severe  rheumatism,  on  the  third  day  he  was  dead  from  a  sudden  failure  of 
the  heart’s  action,  and  his  wife  had  returned  too  late  to  see  him  alive. 
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“  Nell,  you’re  not  going-?  ” 

“  I  must,  and  she  will  be  here  soon,  and 
would  rather  meet  you  alone.” 

“You  will  come  to-morrow?  ” 

“Yes,  I  will  come  to-morrow.  Aunt, 
dear - ” 

“  Well?” 

“  Be  very  gentle  with  her.” 

“  She  deserted  my  boy.” 

“  She  is  very  young.” 

“She  took  him  from  me,  and  let  him 
die.” 

“And  she  has  suffered  a  terrible 
shock.” 

“She  has  no  right  to  grieve  as  I 
grieve.  She  went  away  and  left  him. 
Nell,  I  .almost - ” 

“Hush,  don’t  say  it,  dear!  You  will 
learn  to  love  her  because  he  loved  her. 
Good-bye,  good-bye.” 

She  kissed  the  pale  face,  and  crept 
down  stairs.  There  was  nothing  altered 
in  the  great  hall  since  she  and  Hal  had 
played  there  two  careless,  happy  children. 
The  very  garden  and  park  looked  the 
same  ;  in  the  beds  where  the  gardener  had 
planted  geraniums  there  were  geraniums 
still  ;  the  scent  of  the  mignonette  came  on 
the  senses  suddenly  at  a  certain  corner  as  it 
always  used  to  do,  and  far  down  the  drive 
near  the  park  gates  was  the  sweet-briar 
hedge — she  stopped  to  pull  a  piece  as  she 
had  stopped  twenty  times  before. 

As  she  did  so,  there  was  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  the  lodge-keeper  with  a  child 
clinging  to  her  skirts  ran  forward  to  open 
the  gates.  The  girl  stood  on  one  side 
and  her  heart  beat  fast.  The  carriage 
slackened  speed  in  turning  round  into  the 
drive,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
slight  figure  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
crape.  A  long  veil  fell  apparently  to  the 
very  bottom  of  her  dress  ;  her  head  was 
bent  and  her  eyelids  drooping  over  her 
eyes.  Beyond  that,  Nellie  could  see  no 
more— she  had  passed  and  was  gone. 

A  queer  maddening  sense  of  jealousy 
oppressed  her  for  the  first  time.  She 
hated  his  widow  for  being  so  elegant  and 
so  dainty.  To  the  girl’s  English  mind 
such  elegance  and  real  grief  could  hardly 
go  hand  in  hand.  She  nodded  to  the 
lodge-keeper,  and  shunning  any  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  newcomer  took  her  way 
homewards.  The  dust  clung  to  the  crape 
on  her  dress,  and  she  thought  as  she 
glanced  in  the  glass  when  once  in  her  own 
room.  “  How  shabby  it  makes  this  look 
already— but  even  she  couldn’t  look  so 
smart  if  she  had  walked  in  her  crape.” 

And  a  curious  satisfaction  came  over 


her  when  she  reflected  that  what  she  was 
feeling  Aunt  Laura  would  be  feeling  too. 

When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  hall 
door  Mrs.  Tremaine  rose  hurriedly  and 
went  down  the  wide  stairs.  She  saw 
what  seemed  a  mere  child  smothered  in 
crape  descend,  and  a  lovable  mellow  voice 
asked, 

“  Mrs.  Tremaine.  Is  she  at  home  ?  ” 

“  I  am  here,  my  poor  child  !  I  am  here  !  ”  . 
she  cried,  and  fairly  ran  towards  the  girl. 

The  stranger  submitted  to  be  kissed, 
first  flinging  back  her  long  veil.  Her* 
small  face  was  very  pale,  her  large  eyes  1 
unnaturally  bright,  her  delicate  lips  very 
red.  And  her  hair,  that  Mrs.  Tremaine 
had  expected  to  be  black,  was  a  glorious  ] 
golden,  a  colour  rare  enough  in  France,  | 
but  wonderful  when  it  does  exist  in  com¬ 
pany  with  gray-blue  eyes. 

The  elder  woman  was  nervous  and  ill  at 
ease.  She  was  startled  at  the  calm, 
patient  glance  that  seemed  to  look  beyond 
her,  and  the  beauty  of  her  visitor  aston¬ 
ished  her  most  of  all. 

“  Are  you  very  much  tired  ?  ”  she 
asked.  , 

“  A  little,  madame.” 

“  Shall  I  show  you  your  room,  or - ” 

“  If  you  please.” 

They  went  up  stairs  together,  on  the 
way  the  mother  stole  furtive  glances  at 
the  wife,  but  the  girl  appeared  to  look  at 
nothing.  She  showed  no  curiosity,  no 
interest — she  was  merely  gentle  and  polite. 

“  So  this  is  my  room.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  room,  madame.” 

The  windows  were  open,  and  the  white 
muslin  curtains  flapped  to  and  fro  with  a 
breeze  that  was  creeping  up  with  the  ^ 
evening.  There  was  a  view  of  the  park 
and  the  distant  cornfields,  and  away  to 
one  side  the  first  cottages  with,  the  great 
sunflowers  in  their  gardens,  the  beginning 
ot  the  village,  and  the  spire  of  the  church. 
Everything  in  the  room  was  old  and  yet 
fresh,  and  marvellously  lavender  scented 
and  clean.  There  were  roses  in  some 
delicate  china  vases  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  above  it,  in  company  with  some  old 
prints,  a  boyish  picture  of  Harry  Tre¬ 
maine. 


His  widow  glanced  up  at  it.  Her  lips  i 
parted  as  it  she  were  in  pain.  She  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  a  bright  spot  of  colour  ; 
appeased  in  either  cheek. 


“I  am  grieved  to  vex  you,  madame. 
But  I  should  like  that  taken  down,”  she 
said. 

The  other  flushed,  and  said  hurriedly, 
\  ou  don  t  mean  it  !  You  can’t  mean  it  ! 


SAID  MRS.  TREMAINE, 


WHAT  WINE  WILL  YOU  TAKE 
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I  have  a  picture  of— of  my  boy  in  every 
room.” 

She  broke  down  and  sobbed,  in  the 
terrible  choking  abrupt  manner  that  is  so 
painful  to  hear. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  hurt  you,”  said  the 
girl.  “  Indeed,  madame,  it  pains  me  to 
give  you  pain.” 

“And  you  loved  him?”  sobbed  the 
other. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  fiercely.  “I 
loved  him.  What  then  ?  ” 

In  the  pause  that  followed  she  walked 
to  the  dressing-table,  and  peeped  at  the 
glass. 

“I  am  very  tired,”  she  said  softly. 
“Doesn’t  my  face  show  you  that?  My 
maid  waited  at  the  station,  she  will  have 
come  in  the  dog-cart  you  sent  for  my  box. 
Can  she  have  arrived  yet,  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  asked  the  older 
lady. 

“Eugenie,  madame.” 

“  What  did  he  call  you  ?  ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “  I  should 
like  you  to  call  me  Eugenie,”  she 
said. 

“  And  will  you  try  and  call  me — —  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  try.”  There  was  another 
pause,  Mrs.  Tremaine’s  patience  was  at  an 
end,  when  the  maid  appeared. 

“  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,” 
she  said.  “You  must  be  hungry.” 

“  No  I  don’t  think  so.  I’ll  be  down  in 
half  an  hour,  thank  you.” 

The  elder  woman  left  her.  On  her  way 
down  stairs  she  knocked  at  the  girl’s  door 
and  pushed  it  open.  The  room  was 
empty  and  the  picture  gone.  She  found 
Eugenie  in  the  drawing-room  dressed 
in  a  long  black  silk  costume,  high  to  the 
throat  and  trimmed  with  crape.  Mrs. 
Tremaine  sat  down  in  despair,  there  was 
something  about  the  girl  which  puzzled 
her.  She  almost  hated  the  slim  ligure 
and  wistful  face. 

“There  is  the  dinner  gong,”  she 
said. 

The  girl  rose  and  followed  her  down 
stairs.  As  she  took  her  seat  the  heavy 
oak  furniture,  the  methodical  neatness  of 
everything,  struck  her  as  something 
peculiar.  She  looked  from  the  room  to 
the  mistress  it  reflected,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  cold,  correct  expression  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  face  chilled  her. 

“  What  wine  will  you  take  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Tremaine.  1 1  Do  have  some  soup  at  once, 
you  must  need  something.  Wilkins,  will 
you  remove  those  red  roses?  I  told  John 


only  white  flowers  were  to  come  into  the 
house  now.” 

The  girl  glanced  at  the  roses  with  a 
queer  expression,  and  then  she  said, 
“You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
madame.  Your  health  must  have 
suffered.” 

“  I  am  better  by  now — I  was  ill  at  first. 
And  then  this  good  country  air  is  such  a 
help.  You  have  heard,”  Mrs.  Tremaine 
said,  “of  Nellie,  I  expect?” 

“  Nellie !  ”  she  accentuated  the  last 
syllable  as  if  the  word  were  strange  to 
her. 

“  My  niece,  I  mean.  Surely - ” 

“  I  dare  say,  madame.  If  so  I  have  for¬ 
gotten.  You  were  going  to  tell  me 
something  about  her  perhaps.” 

“  She  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
She  will  be  here  to-morrow.” 

The  French  girl  turned  her  eyes  towards 
the  window,  and  saw  the  mist  creep  up 
the  valley  and  surround  the  house. 

“  How  quiet  it  all  seems,”  she  said. 

Her  face  changed,  a  wild  look  crossed 
its  features  as  if  she  would  have  given 
much  to  escape  out  of  the  neatly  ordered 
house,  away  from  the  hush  of  the  country 
to  the  busy  life  of  a  town.  She  noted 
the  butler’s  secret  glances  at  her  face,  she 
knew  the  very  servants  were  taking  stock 
of  everything  she  wore,  and  every  word 
she  said,  and  would  probably  show  their 
sympathy  with  her  bereavement  in  some 
awkward,  honest  way  because  they 
had  known  her  husband  from  a  boy. 
She  set  her  teeth,  that  resembled  baby 
pearls,  tightly  together,  she  hung  her 
head,  and  pushed  her  plate  from  her. 

“Can’t  you  eat?”  asked  Mrs.  Tre-< 
maine.  There  was  a  sort  of  irritation  1 
noticeable  in  her  quiet  voice,  as  if  no  one 
else  had  a  right  to  a  loss  of  appetite  but 
herself. 

The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
took  up  her  wine,  the  glass  rattled  against 
her  teeth  as  she  did  so. 

“  I  fear - -”  began  the  other,  but  the 

girl  broke  in  suddenly  quite  calm  again, 

“  Indeed,  I  am  all  right.  I  thank  you 
very  much.”  -  1*1  •  < 

When  the  servants  had  left  the  room, 
after  a  .ong  pause  in  which  the  bronze 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  had  ticked . 
aggressively,  Mrs.  Tremaine  spoke  softly.  1 

I  should  have  liked  him  to  have  been  ji 
buried  here,”  she  said. 

I  he  girl  raised  her  head  quickly,  and  3 
seemed  surprised. 

“  Should  you  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Oh  !  | 
should  you  ?  ” 
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“  It  is  a. great  grief  to  me  to  think  that 
my  boy— my  baby  who  was  born  here, 
should  sleep  so  far  away  from  me  in  a 
foreign  land.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  the  girl.  “  I 
wish  we  had  known.” 

“  But  you  will  love  to  have  the  grave 

near  you - ” 

“  Oh  no  !  ” 

“  What?  ” 

“  So  that  he  sleeps  in  peace,  some¬ 
where,  I  do  not  care  that  it  shall  be  in 
France.” 

“  Oh  !  you  can  have  no  heart  !  ”  cried 
his  mother  ;  and  in  her  voice  rang  so  much 
pain,  that  her  listener  was  roused 
again. 

“  I  am  so  grieved  to  distress  you.  But, 
madame,  I  have  suffered  very  much,  and 
everything  is  numb  here.”  She  laid  her 
hand  against  her  heart.  “  I  have  never 
been  able  to  cry  at  all.” 

The  older  woman  stared  aghast  at  the 
small  pathetic  face,  and  the  graceful 
dignity  with  which  she  rose  from  the 
table. 

“  I  am  so  tired,  dear  madame,  that  I 
can  hardly  speak.  May  I  have  your  kind 
permission  to  retire,  and  try  to  sleep  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Tremaine  rose  too,  and  went  and 
kissed  her. 

“  I  wish  I  understood  you,”  she  said. 

“  It  is  not  given  to  English  people  to 
do  so,”  murmured  the  girl,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

And  that  set  Mrs.  Tremaine  thinking 
about  her  son,  as  if  he  were  some  one 

else,  a  thing  she  had  never  done  before. 
***** 

“  Well,  Aunt  Laura  ?  ” 

“Oh,  Nellie  dear,  come  and  sit  down, 

I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  She  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee — merely 
a  cup  of  coffee — in  bed,  and  she  has  not 
come  down  yet  this  morning.” 

“  Why,  it’s  eleven  o’clock  !  ” 

“We  keep  early  hours  in  the  country,” 
answered  Mrs.  Tremaine  with  dignity. 
“  Eugenie  is  probably  accustomed  to  do 
differently.” 

Nellie  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“  Eugenie  !  ”  she  repeated. 

“  Yes.  That  is  the  name  of  my  son’s 
wife.” 

The  girl  grew  very  red,  and  walked  to 
the  window.  Mrs.  Tremaine  was  quite 
unconscious  that  her  whole  attitude  had 
changed,  but  she  recognised  the  fact  that 
Nellie  had  said  something  that  was  tire¬ 
some  and  annoyed  her,  and  she  resented 
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it  with  all  the  energy  of  returning  health 
and  spirits. 

The  door  was  touched  by  a  timid  hand, 
and  then  pushed  open.  Nellie  obstinately 
did  not  move.  Mrs.  Tremaine  rose  and 
went  half  across  the  room. 

“Am  I  intruding?”  asked  the  soft 
southern  voice.  “  I  did  not  know 
any  one  was  here.  Shall  I  go  away, 
madame  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Tremaine  embraced  her,  and  led 
her  forward. 

“  Certainly  not.  This  is  Nellie,  my 
niece,  whom  I  wish  you  to  know.  She 
and  my  poor  boy  were  old  play-fellows.” 

The  French  girl  held  out  a  hand  so 
small  and  delicate,  it  looked  like  that  of  a 
child. 

Nellie  had  been  forced  to  turn,  was 
obliged  to  touch  the  little  hand,  and  she 
looked  straight  into  the  pathetic  eyes. 
Something  savage,  a  cruel  inspiration,  a 
sudden  wave  of  hatred  and  jealousy  came 
over  her,  she  lost  the  power  of  speech. 
If  she  had  said  anything  she  must  have 
declared,  “  You  are  very  beautiful.  I 
am  beginning  to  believe  that  he  must 
have  worshipped  you,  and  I  hate  you  for 
it.” 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  said  the  stranger 
demurely,  and  walked  away. 

She  recognised,  and  was  amused,  by 
the  expression  in  the  fair  English  face, 
beyond  that  she  was  absolutely  indifferent. 

Mrs.  Tremaine  was  red  with  surprise. 
“Why,  Nellie,  are  you  dumb?”  she 
exclaimed. 

“  Does  she  know,”  asked  the  girl, 
quite  beyond  herself,  “  what  Hal  and  I 
once  were  to  each  other  ?  ” 

“  Nellie  !  Nellie  !  ” 

“No,”  said  the  French  girl,  smiling  a 
little.  “  But  perhaps  you  will  tell  me. 
Were  you  married?  ” 

“Married!  When  you  were  his 
wife  !  ” 

“  Oh,  you  might  have  been  divorced.” 

“  I  !  divorced  !  ” 

“No.  I  meant  you  might  have  divorced 
him.” 

Both  her  listeners  were  horrified.  Mrs. 
Tremaine  went  to  the  girl,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  “you  don’t 
know  what  you  say.  My  son  was  an 
honourable  man.” 

The  girl  looked  up  into  her  face.  “  Ah, 
yes  !  madame,”  she  admitted. 

“  He  and  his  cousin,  it  was  a  piece  of 
youthful  folly,  were  once  engaged,  and 
then — then  it  was  broken  off.” 


SHE  WAS  ASLEEP  ;  ASLEEP  AS  A  CHILD  SLEEPS  THAT  IS  IN  PAIN, 
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“  Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  tell  me  ?  ” 
said  the  young-  widow  to  the  g-irl. 

“  Yes.  That  was  all.” 

“  What  am  I  to  say  ?  That  I  am  sorry 
or  glad  that  you  once  stood  in  such  a 
relation  to  each  other?  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  how  it  matters  to  me.” 

She  did  not  speak  at  all  ill-naturedly, 
she  seemed  tired  and  weary  of  the  subject, 
above  all  she  looked  so  white  and  ill. 

“Did  you  love  him?”  asked  Nellie 
ashamed,  and  wondering  at  herself. 

“Yes,  I  loved  him.” 

Then  Mrs.  Tremaine  touched  the  soft 
hair  with  her  thin,  blue-veined  fingers. 

“  Will  you  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  my 
child?”  she  said.  “You  seem  so  tired.” 

She  submitted  in  the  same  patient  wray 
with  which  she  spoke  or  moved.  Her 
pretty  golden  locks  were  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dark  cushions,  her  tiny  feet 
peeped  daintily  beneath  her  black  dress, 
her  ringless  fingers,  which  boasted 
neither  an  engagement  nor  wedding-ring, 
were  locked  palm  to  palm. 

Nellie  Tremaine  followed  her  aunt  out 
of  the  room.  She  returned  later  alone, 
and  stood  looking  down  at  her  cousin’s 
wife. 

She  was  asleep  ;  asleep  as  a  child 
sleeps  that  is  in  pain.  Her  parted  lips 
were  white,  the  delicate  face  was  drawn. 

Nellie  bent  nearer,  and  then  drew  back. 

Did  she  love  him  ?  she  thought.  Any¬ 
how,  he  must  have  loved  her.  That  is 
certain.  How  pink  and  white  and  deli¬ 
cate  she  is.  Then  she  crept  out  of  the 
room. 

V 

A  week  passed,  Nellie  came  and  went. 
Mrs.  Tremaine  talked  incessantly  of  her 
son,  and  his  wife  listened  and  answered 
at  random.  Nellie  had  no  word  for  her, 
but  Eugenie  quietly  ignored  the  girl. 
Her  duty  was  to  Mrs.  Tremaine,  and  to 
no  one  else.  What  she  must  have  suffered 
in  the  prim  English  household  no  one 
knew.  From  morning  till  night  she 
listened,  sympathised,  and-  obeyed.  She 
talked  of  the  dead  man  in  answer  to  his 
mother’s  questions,  or  she  sat  with  her 
hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  gazing  out  on 
to  the  park.  At  Nellie  she  rarely  glanced, 
and  to  Nellie  she  never  spoke,  except  in  a 
polite  answer  to  a  question.  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
maine  had  attempted  to  apologise  for  her 
niece’s  burst  of  temper  at  their  first 
meeting,  but  Eugenie  smiled,  and  added 
merely,  “Yes,  madame,  it  was  in  bad 
taste.”  After  that  she  let  the  subject 
drop. 
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A  week  of  this  strain,  a  week  of  gentle 
obedience  to  her  mother-in-law’s  wishes, 
and  then  the  fragile  girl  collapsed.  They 
carried  her  up  to  bed  unconscious, 
and  the  hastily  summoned  doctor  talked 
of  brain  fever,  and  looked  grave. 

Mrs.  Tremaine  was  puzzled  and  much 
distressed.  Her  niece  came  furtively  and 
inquired  and  crept  away  ashamed.  It 
was  awful  to  think  of  Eugenie  lying  on  a 
sick  bed,  her  golden  head  buried  in  the 
pillows,  her  thin,  pathetic  face  growing 
more  pathetic  still. 

On  the  third  day  Mrs.  Tremaine  sent 
for  Nellie. 

“  Read  that,”  she  said,  and  put  an  cpen 
letter  into  her  hand. 

It  was  written  in  French,  and  addressed 
on  the  envelope  to  Mrs.  Tremaine.  It 
had  been  intended  for  the  wife,  and  the 
mother,  very  naturally,  had  opened  it, 
and  once  realising  its  import  read  on. 
As  she  afterwards  remarked,  “  I  owed  it 
to  my  living  daughter — my  son  is 
dead.” 

“  Ma  pauvre  petite  con  sine  cherie ,”  it 
began,  and  translated  ran  thus  :  “I  fear 
you  will  make  yourself  ill  in  this  English 
chateau.  You  are  very  brave,  but  you 
have  suffered  much.  Does  his  mother 
suspect  nothing ?  Surely  such  a  libertine 
as  your  husband  did  not  bury  his  vices 
till  he  reached  France.  The  woman  in 
whose  arms  he  died  is  dancing  in  Paris 
now.  When  he  deserted  you  she  had 
fancied  she  loved  him,  but  you,  alas  ! 
know  what  these  people  are.  I  have  had 
a  simple  cross  put  over  the  grave,  with 
his  name,  and  the  verse  you  wished.  You 
have  been  an  angel  of  constancy  and 
devotion  to  a  broken  idol,  need  you  suffer 
still  more  ?  May  I  come  and  fetch  you  ? 
You  can  stay  with  my  mother  ;  and  my 
mother  says,  ‘  Tell  her  I  have  no  daughter, 
and  my  heart  has  an  empty  chamber  till 
she  comes  to  fill  it.’ 

“Your  cousin,  very  devoted, 

“  Paul  de  Simon.” 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other. 

“  He  didn’t  love  her  !  ”  cried  Nellie. 

“  My  son  deserted  her,  treated  her 
shamefully,  and  she  held  her  peace  to 
spare  me  !  ” 

“  He  cared  for  a  coarse,  common 
dancer!”  cried  Nellie. 

“  My  son,”  continued  Mrs.  Tremaine, 
“  forgot  his  honour  just  as  he  forgot  his 
mother.” 

“  And  tired  of  me,”  said  Nellie. 

“Just  as  he  neglected  his  wife.  Oh, 
my  dear,  that  poor,  poor  child  !  ” 
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god  have  mercy  on  his  soul  !  ” 


HER  SON’S  WIFE. 


Then  the  English  girl  melted,  and 
began  to  cry. 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Laura,  I  have  been  very 
hard  and  very  wicked,  but  I  am  sorry 
now.  Will  you  let  me  stay  and  nurse 
her?” 

She  suddenly  noticed  how  aged  Mrs. 
Tremaine  had  become.  The  shock 
seemed  to  have  completely  shaken  the 
foundations  of  her  faith  in  the  honour  of 
her  house,  in  the  son  she  had  idolised. 

“Yes,  Nellie,”  she  said.  “You  may 
stay  if  you  will  try  to  love  her,  and  help 
me  to  save  her,  for  she  is  all  I  have.” 

****** 

In  a  little  village  in  the  north  of  France 
three  people  wend  their  way  to  a  quiet, 
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rose-crowned  cemetery,  later  they  stand 
by  a  grave,  and  the  Frenchman  speaks. 

“  Poor  fellow,  he  made  a  terrible  mess 
of  his  life,  but  he  knows  better  now.” 

His  wife  has  the  first  tears  she  had 
shed  on  that  subject  in  her  large  pathetic 
eyes. 

“  Poor  boy  !  ”  she  says.  “  Perhaps  if 
he  had  married  any  one  else - ” 

And  Mrs.  Tremaine  breaks  in  with  a 
flood  of  tears. 

“God  have  mercy  on  .his  soul!  My 
poor  son,  dishonoured  and  unknown. 
The  good  God,  who  closed  his  eyes  in  the 
arms  of  that  dreadful  woman,  have  pity 
on  his  soul  ;  remembering  how  the  earth 
was  fair  to  me,  and  how  I  prayed  when 
he,  a  baby,  opened  his  in  mine.” 


f 
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A  LITTLE  SUBSCRIBER. 


LIFE  ON  BOARD  A  TORPEDO-CATCHER. 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  CRUISE  IN  H.M.S.  GRASSHOPPER. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  FRED.  T.  JANE. 


ALTHOUGH  this  article  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  deal  with  technical  mys¬ 
teries,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
preface  it  with  a  few  explanations  as  to 
what  torpedo-catchers  actually  are.  They 
are  not,  as  a  quondam  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  is  said  to  have  thought,  “things 
hung  out  from  ships  to  catch  torpedoes  ” 
— glorified  cow-catchers,  so  to  speak — 
but  small  gunboats  designed  to  catch  the 
lively  torpedo-boat.  I  his,  at  least,  is 
their  supposed  raison  d'etre  ;  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  assert  it  is  just  the 
thing  they  cannot  do. 

I  joined  the  Grasshopper  at  Milford 
Haven  in  the  latter  part  of  July  last,  with 
intent  to.  live  in  her  during  the  manoeuvres. 
A  wicked  little  craft  she  looked,  a  long 
black  hull  in  the  silver  shimmering  sun- 
path  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Haven  ; 
motionless  as  a  sleeping  serpent  and  with 
all  its  evil  beauty.  When  I  got  to  know 
her  better  her  own  name  seemed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  best  simile,  for  in  the  matter  of 
unnecessary  springs  over  sea  valleys,  and 
unexpected  plunges  into  billowy  hills  she 
has  no  equal  ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 


As  I  saw  her  then,  she  was  still  enough 
to  delude  anybody  ;  and  the  coxswain  of 
the  whaler’s  description  that  life  in  her 
was  like  “  riding  on  a  real  grasshopper, 
wot’s  alius  trying  to  jump  a  couple  of 
inches  further  than  he  can  manage,”  I 
passed  by  as  merely  a  picturesque  ro¬ 
mance. 

“  She  jumps  upon  a  whopping  wave 
And  ships  a  great  green  sea, 

TKen  sticks  her  fo  ke’sail  in  the  brine 
And  rolls  most  orfullee.” 

“That,”  continued  the  coxswain,  “is 
wot  our  lower  deck  poet  wrote  about 
her,  which,  though  it  mayn’t  be  like 
Tennerson  or  an  orsifer  might  write,  is 
good  sounding,  and  goes  well  to  a  hymn 
tune.”  But  further  description  was  cut 
short  by  our  arrival  alongside  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  i  ;  twin-screw  gunboat,  ist  class, 
525  tons,  I.H.P.  1600  N.D.  (2700  F.D.),1 
as  she  is  described  in  the  Navy  List 
phraseology. 

She  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Arthur 

1  These  mysterious  initials  refer  to  her  horse 
power  with  “natural  ”  or  “forced  ”  draught. 
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Barry  of  the  Vernon ,  and  carried  as  other 
officers,  two  sub-lieutenants,  a  doctor,  and 
an  engineer.  With  petty  officers,  blue¬ 
jackets,  marines,  and  stokers,  our  ship  s 
company  totalled  sixty-nine,  a  smaller 
complement  than  the  vessel  really  needed  ; 
but  as  she  has  only  room  tor  about 
forty  men,  all  told,  it  was  more  than 
enough  for  comfort.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  skipper,  I  took  my  bear¬ 
ings  in  the  ship  before  we  put  to  sea — 
not  a  very  long  task  in  a  space  of  200 
by  23  feet. 

'  Some  ten  feet  right  aft  is  occupied  by 
a  narrow  water-tight  compartment,  a 
combined  lumber-room  and  cabin  for  the 
captain’s  servant,  who  slept  there  on  top 
of  a  torpedo  tube,  the  boxes  and  trunks 
coming  in  handy  to  keep  him  from  falling 
off.  Ahead  of  this  in  another  water¬ 
tight  compartment  is  the  commander’s 
cabin,  roughly  10  feet  square  by  7  feet 
high,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
ship’s  furniture,  the  fighting  end  of  the 
torpedo  tube  above  mentioned.  To  use 
this  tube  the  wardroom  door  has  to  be 
unshipped  and  pieces  taken  out  of  all  the 
walls  en  route  ;  the  torpedo  is  then  brought 
from  amidships  suspended  from  a  small 
railway  that  runs  across  the  ceiling. 

Going  forward  from  the  commander’s 
cabin  one  enters  the  wardroom,  a  slightly 
larger  compartment,  its  deck  covered 
with  hatchways  that  lead  to  unseen  depths 
below  the  water  line.  The  walls  were 
ornamented  with  a  locked-up  ship’s  lib¬ 
rary,  the  key  of  which  no  one  had  ever 
seen,  a  big  iron  safe  that  regularly  broke 
loose  and  rolled  about  whenever  the 
weather  was  at  all  bad,  and  a  couple  of 
small  settees,  one  of  which  formed  my 
extempore  cabin.  The  irrepressible  safe 
was  not  the  only  thing  we  objected  to  in 
the  wardroom,  however,  for  somewhere 
underneath  was  a  steering  wheel  for  use 
in  action.  This  wheel  was  connected  with 
the  one  in  general  use  on  the  fore-bridge, 
and  no  amount  of  oil  or  grease  prevented 
its  making  a  noise  like  continuous  thun¬ 
der  whenever  the  helm  was  altered,  so 
that  all  conversation  had  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  intervals.  From  the  ship’s  library, 
too,  came  noises  enough  to  warrant  a 
volume  from  the  Psychological  Research 
Society  on  the  subject  of  books  that 
jingled  like  glass. 

Outside  the  wardroom,  grouped  around 
the  base  of  the  main-mast,  were  the 
steward’s  pantry  and  four  officers’  cabins, 
each  rather  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
double-bed.  Hereabouts,  also,  were 


situated  the  cabins  of  our  two  marine 
servants — “  me  and  the  old  soldier,”  as 
they  termed  themselves.  Their  cabins 
were  not  extensive,  but  they  took  it  turn 
and  turn  about  to  sleep  in  the  better  of 
the  two,  which  last  was  a  small  hole  into 
which  a  man  could  just  crawl  ;  while  the 
other  slumbered  behind  a  big  sea  chest 
which  used  to  roll  on  top  of  him  in  bad 
weather.  “  Sort  of  thing  that  might  give 
a  man  the  night-mare,”  as  one  of  them 
remarked.  There  were  two  other  marines 
employed  in  the  pantry,  but  no  one  ever  saw 
them  save  in  harbour  ;  at  sea  they  went  to 
form  a  miserable  group  who  lay  on  top  of 
the  galley  round  the  funnels,  and  longed  for 
death.  Amidships,  below  the  deck,  which 
is  here  only  some  three  feet  above  the 
water  level,  are  the  engine-room  and 
stoke-holes — veritable  infernos  of  coal- 
dust  and  burning  white  light.  There  are 
four  furnaces  in  each  hold,  and  seven  feet 
is  the  utmost  distance  one  can  get  away 
from  their  fiery  mouths.  It  may  be  all 
right  when  you’re  used  to  it,  but  to  my 
uninitiated  mind  it  was  too  suggestive  of 
the  latter  end  of  Faust  to  be  agreeable  ! 

The  Grasshopper' s  bow  terminates  in  a 
foke’s’le  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bul¬ 
warks  amidships.  On  deck  is  the 
conning  tower,  bridge,  and  so  forth, 
with  a  Long  Tom  gun  in  front  ;  below, 
a  stuffy  apartment  less  than  twenty  feet 
long.  This  is  the  “  lower  deck  ;  ”  and 
here,  often  knee-deep  in  water,  lived  some 
sixty  of  the  crew,  their  hammocks  slung 
three  deep,  one  above  the  other.  An 
awful  life  they  must  have  had  of  it  in  this 
“sardine-box,”  but  the  British  sailor  is 
made  of  tough  and  philosophic  material, 
and  in  all  the  fleets  there  was  not  a  more 
contented  ship’s  company  than  the  Grass¬ 
hopper’s. 

The  Grasshopper  was  attached  to  the  B 
Red  Meet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen 
battleships  and  cruisers  under  Admiral 
Seymour.  About  three  o’clock  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  the  ships  began  to  get 
under  way,  and  after  waiting  a  couple 
of  hours  for  our  opposite  number,  the  Shel¬ 
drake,  which  distinguished  herself  by 
trying  to  get  her  port  anchor  cable  into 
the  starboard  hawse-holes,  and  vice  versa, 
the  fleet  put  to  sea. 

Slowly  the  long  line  ahead  of  us, 
gathering  way  as  it  went,  steamed  down¬ 
wards  past  the  quaint  little  town  of 
Milford  and  Dale  Roads.  Smaller  and 
smaller  grew  the  figures  waving  on  the 
shore,  and  an  occasional  heave  of  our 
little  ship  gave  a  foretaste  of  what  was 
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coming'.  By  the  time  dinner  was  ready 
it  had  come. 

“Up  and  down  the  Grassbug  went,  sir, 
Like  a  racing  omnibus  ; 

Up  and  down  and  round  about,  sir, 

Till  it  made  them  bill-i-ous,” 

sang  the  lower-deck  poet  relating  the 
event,  and  it  cannot  be  better  described  ; 
added  to  which  my  recollections  of  the 
next  day  or  two  are  exceedingly  hazy. 
Once,  indeed,  as  I  lay  on  my  extempore 
bunk  in  the  wardroom,  I  heard  a  crash  of 
exceeding  magnitude,  and  looking  for  the 
cause  saw  that  the  wardroom  table,  which 
had  just  been  laid  for  lunch,  had  broken 


the  sea.  This  made  the  ship  roll  less,  but 
she  pitched  even  more  viciously,  seas 
breaking  continually  over  the  forebridge 
and  covering  the  deck  amidships.  Just 
about  this  time  we  met  our  sister  ship  the 
Rattlesnake  steaming  comfortably  along 
with  the  wind  astern. 

“How  does  this  weather  suit  you?” 
her  skipper  semaphored  to  ours  ;  but  the 
latter,  who  had  just  been  deluged  by  a 
green  sea  that  met  him  as  he  clambered 
into  the  forebridge,  made  no  reply  fit  for 
publication. 

The  rest  of  the  fleet  were  not  to  be 
seen  ;  it  transpired  that  they  had  made 
for  Falmouth,  while  we  being  the  junior 


loose  from  the  screws  that  should  have 
held  it  to  the  floor,  and  was  lying  end  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  wardroom  amid  a  con¬ 
fused  heap  of  chairs  and  broken  crockery. 
Presently  the  debris  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  marine  servant  and  the 
doctor,  who  had  been  trying  to  save  our 
only  water-jug  from  destruction.  It  was 
eventually  rescued,  minus  both  its  mouth 
and  handle,  and  cracked  in  several  places  ; 
but  we  managed  to  get  it  to  hold  a  good 
three  inches  of  water  for  the  rest  of  the 
cruise. 

By  and  by  the  weather  moderated 
somewhat,  and  I  paid  my  fir-st  visit  of  any 
length  to  the  deck  ;  we  had  changed 
course,  and  were  now  steaming  against 


ship  had  to  go  into  Penzance  for  mails. 

We  came  into  the  open  roadstead  by  St. 

Michael’s  Mount  in  grand  style — full 

speed  ahead  ;  and  all  that  the  watchers 

ashore  could  behold  were  a  couple  of  slim 

masts  and  a  quantity  of  white  foam,  under 

and  behind  which  was  the  lively  Grass- 

•> 

hopper . 

A  few  hours  later  saw  us  rejoining  the 
fleet  at  Falmouth.  There  was  a  regular 
forest  of  military  tops  ahead  of  us,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Red  fleet,  numbering  some 
thirty  vessels,  were  here  assembled,  and 
beautiful  they  looked  in  the  evening  light, 
albeit  they  were  all  of  modern  date, 
and  not  one  “masted  ship”  among 
them. 
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After  our  painful  experience  of  being 

“  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
So  hard  that  not  a  soul  could  sleep.” 

_ as  the  lower  deck  poet  put  it— we  ap¬ 
preciated  the  comparative  stillness  of 
Falmouth  Roads  to  the  full,  and  settled 


little  pearly-white  houses  shining-  in  the 
sunlight  ;  above  the  fields  wide  stretches 
of  red  heather  and  golden  gorse,  and 
away  and  behind  them  all  three  great  blue 
mountains,  whose  heads  were  lost  in  the 
clouds  that  crowned  them.  This  is  Lam- 
lash  on  a  summer’s  day. 


THE  “GRASSHOPPER”  GOING  AT  FULL  SPEED  AHEAD. 


down  to  enjoy  our  rest  in  harbour  over  a 
game  of  cards,  rendered  doubly  exciting 
by  the  way  in  which  tricks  taken  by  those 
sitting  fore  and  aft  invariably  slid  along 
the  table  till  they  joined  those  of  the 
players  at  the  sides. 

In  the  early  morning,  just  as  it  got  light 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  more  than 
a  few  yards  off,  we  went  into  the  inner 
harbour  to  water,  but  our  stay  was  of 
short  duration,  though  we  managed  to 
lay  in  some  “Devonshire  cream” — as 
our  mess  caterer  persisted  in  calling 
Cornwall’s  most  famous  production — 
and  other  provisions  that  we  expected 
to  need  now  that  the  weather  had 
improved. 

From  Falmouth  the  B  fleet  made  for 
Lamlash  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  doing 
steam  tactics  on  the  way  in  a  sea  that 
had  now  lost  its  terrors,  till  one  day  the 
island  of  Ailsa  Craig  showed  like  a  great 
sugar-loaf  on  the  horizon  ;  and  soon  after 
Lamlash  was  before  us — the  heavy  mass 
of  Holy  Island  to  the  right,  ahead  and 
on  the  left  hand  bright  green  fields  with 


Here  we  had  to  coal,  and  wait  till 
“war”  should  be  declared;  and  that 
meant  pleasant  days  in  that  deep,  still 
harbour  listening  to  the  wind  that,  howl 
as  it  might  outside,  could  not  reach  us 
there.  Not  that  we  attained  to  absolute 
stillness  ;  for  the  captains  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  big  pleasure  steamers  soon  found  out 
that  the  wash  of  their  paddles  would  make 
the  little  Grasshopper  roll  her  scuppers 
under,  and  apparently  had  bets  amongst 
themselves  as  to  who  could  move  her 
most.  It  was  all  right  when  we  got  used 
to  it,  but  at  first  we  found  it  annoying  to 
be  hurled  unexpectedly  against  each 
other.  Afterwards,  when  we  saw  a 
steamer  coming,  we  used  to  sit  down  in 
the  wardroom  and  have  wagers  as  to  who 
could  keep  on  his  chair  the  longest. 

After  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Grass¬ 
hopper  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  walk 
more  thhn  six  feet  in  a  straight  line  was 
charming,  and  shore-going  trips  were 
organised.  We  longed  to  climb  the 
distant  “  Goat’s  Fell,”  and  also  to  capture 
a  live  grasshopper  for  artistic  purposes. 
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In  a  weak  moment  I  had  volunteered  to 
adorn  our  dinghy  with  a  picture  of  the 
lively  insect  whose  name  we  bore,  but 

}my  effort  was  characterised  as  a  green 
elephant.  To  tell  the  truth  none  of  us 
were  certain  as  to  what  a  grasshopper  was 
like  ;  all  we  were  unanimous  about  was 
that  it  was  green  and  had  things  to  hop 
with.  Our  sub.  who  undertook  Gunnery 
Jack’s  duties  was  in  favour  of  painting  a 

I  picture  of  a  Nordenfelt  gun’s  hopper  with 
some  legs  to  it,  but  the  skipper  being  a 
torpedo  man,  and  consequently  the  natural 
foe  of  guns  and  gunnery,  stoutly  opposed 
this  pictorial  pun.  After  hunting  a  field 

I  for  a  couple  of  days  we  caught  a  gray- 
green  insect  that  hopped  and  chirped,  but 
its  colour  was  so  faint  that  we  concluded 
it  was  only  a  cricket,  and  abandoned  the 
search.  Instead  thereof  we  inspected  a 
grasshopper  that  did  duty  as  figure-head 
on  the  ship’s  bow,  and  which  certainly 
differed  from  the  thing  we  caught.  A 


and  other  ships  by  expressing  sympathy 
for  those  whose  vessels  possessed  names 
that  did  not  lend  themselves  to  pictorial 
representation. 

By  the  time  we  had  settled  the  grass¬ 
hopper  question  leave  was  stopped,  so  of 
the  beauties  of  Arran  we  saw  but  little. 

Such  other  things  as  we  accomplished 
are  thus  noted  in  the  journal  of  one  of 
our  mess  : — 

“  Came  back  after  a  feed  and  rowed  the 
other  fellows  back  to  the  ship.  Rowed  to 
Immortality  by  mistake.  Fellows  said  it  was 
the  only  way  Fd  get  there,  and  laughed — 
but  don’t  see  the  joke — both  ships  got  two 
masts  and  two  funnels,  Immortality  fellows 
made  rude  remarks  on  my  error,  and  seem  to 
think  it  a  joke  too.” 

******  if 

“  Three  natives  came  on  board  to  call  on  us 
to-night.  I  suppose  they’re  all  right  as  their 
names  begin  with  ‘  Mac  ’ — but  it  look  suspicious 
that  none  of  them  wore  kilts.” 


REST  IN  HARBOUR.  INTERIOR  OF  WARDROOM,  SHOWING  OPEN  WATERTIGHT  DOOR. 


copy  of  this  was  painted  on  the  dinghy, 
with  alterations  to  suit  everybody’s  re¬ 
quirements  ;  and  when  completed  the 
insect  had  eleven  legs,  five  wings,  a  couple 
of  trunks,  and  eyes  all  over  him.  He 
didn’t  look  quite  right  even  then,  but  by 
putting  a  big  “  G  ”  round  him  and  writing 
“  Grasshopper  ”  underneath,  we  made  it 
pretty  clear  what  he  was  meant  for,  and 
retaliated  on  critics  from  the  Barracouta 


“  Been  fishing  all  day.  Caught  nothing  but  an 
empty  pickle  bottle  and  a  red-herring,  which  I 
hauled  up  when  I  went  on  deck  after  lunch.” 

We  did  a  good  bit  of  ship  to  ship  visit¬ 
ing  in  the  early  evenings,  and  romantic 
indeed  were  the  yarns  spun  on  these 
occasions. 

“  Talking  about  that,”  said  our  skipper 
— on  one  such  occasion  on  board  the 
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Barracouta,  when  the  conversation  had  “  I’ve  been  calculating  the  cubical  con- 
turned  on  flotsam  and  jetsam — “talking  tents  of  your  ship,  and  find  that  on  a 
about  that,  we  had  a  queer  experience  liberal  computation  each  ox  had  a  trifle 
coming  round  from  Penzance.  About  over  two  cubic  feet  of  space.  Now,  an 
two  bells  in  the  middle  watch  the  look-  ox - ” 

out  man  sang  out  that  there  was  a  “I  forgot,”  put  in  our  skipper  ;  “I 
man  in  the  water  swimming  after  the  forgot  to  mention  that  the  oxen  were 

ship - ”  tinned  !  ” 

“  Caught  up  with  you  pretty  quick,  I  The  next  night  we  put  to  sea  at  sunset, 
suppose,”  interjected  one  of  the  Barra-  and  scouted  about  off  Ailsa  Craig  with 
coutas.  the  Barracouta  as  consort,  seeing  if  we 

Disregarding  this  insinuation  against  could  spot  any  torpedo-boats  skulking 
the  Grasshopper s  speed,  the  skipper  con-  in-shore,  the  sort  of  job  that  a  great  deal 
tinued  :  “  Well,  we  slowed  down,  and  of  powder  and  shot  will  be  wasted  over 
then  found  it  was  an  ox,  and  not  a  man  in  war  time.  To  detect  a  torpedo-boat  is 
at  all.  We  hauled  the  beast  on  board,  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  ;  a  low-lying 
and  would  you  believe  it,  we  picked  up  bit  of  rock,  a  long  dark  wave,  a  cloud  low 
no  less  than  seventy-two  head  of  cattle  on  the  horizon — any  of  these  look  just  like 
that  night.  I  fancy  some  cattle-boat  must  a  torpedo-boat.  Waves,  in  particular,  often 


A  FISHING  ADVENTURE. 


have  gone  down  thereabouts.  Well, 
having  got  them  all  on  board  we  steamed 
into  Falmouth,  where  we  sold  them  for 
the  benefit  ot  the  mess.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  while  till  some 
one  remarked  : — 


er 


get  a  battleship’s  guns  and  search-lights 
directed  on  them,  while  the  real  thing 
slips  past  unobserved. 

However,  we  found  no  torpedo-boats 
lound  the  island,  and  signalled  as  much 
back  to  the  fleet,  which  was  now  coming  up 
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fast,  with  position  lights  out,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  vast  city  spread 
over  miles  of  the  land  behind  it.  Pre¬ 
sently  they  passed,  steaming  at  nearly 
14-knot  speed,  so  close  to  us  that  we 
could  almost  have  thrown  the  proverbial 
biscuit  on  board  them.  The  moon  shining- 
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Our  vision  of  the  fleet  was  short-lived, 
for  they  were  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
night  mists  ahead.  When  they  had  gone 
by  we  put  on  full  speed  and  came  up  on 
their  port  quarter  some  two  miles  to 
leeward,  but  as  they  had  extinguished 
their  lights  we  could  see  nothing  of  them 


FORE  BRIDGE  H.M.S.  “GRASSHOPPER.”  THE  OFFICER  OF  THE  WATCH  AND  THE  QUARTERMASTER. 


full  and  bright  against  them,  the  iron¬ 
clads  looked  like  huge  ghosts  shooting 
along,  a  great  wave  hissing  and  tumbling 
some  fifteen  feet  ahead  of  the  bows  of 
each.  There  was  something  exceedingly 
romantic  in  this  wild  rush  down  Channel, 
with  torpedo-boats  all  along  the  Irish 
coast  waiting  to  fall  upon  us,  and  a 
superior  fle*t  coming  to  attack  us  behind 
them.  When  ships  blaze  away  at  each 
other  in  mimic  warfare  it  is  obviously 
make-believe,  but  torpedo  attacks  have 
ever  an  element  of  realism  in  them,  and 
no  matter  how  frequently  they  be  repeated 
never  grow  monotonous  ;  yet,  curiously 
enough,  it  is  the  big  ship  battle  that  most 
appeals  to  the  public  imagination,  and  no 
correspondent  has  yet  laid  himselt  out  to 
graphically  describe  a  torpedo  fight  as 
seen  from  the  deck  of  an  ironclad. 

1 31.  August,  1894. 


save  the  bright  masthead  light  of  the 
flag-ship,  or  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a 
black  hull  streaked  with  phosphorescent 
fire,  as  a  ship  crossed  the  path  of  moon¬ 
light  in  the  sea.  And  thus  the  night 
wore  on.  No  one  thought  of  turning 
in,  but  it  was  weary  work  waiting  for 
the  boats  to  attack. 

According  to  the  regulations,  “one  or 
more  competent  persons,  of  whom  one  at 
least  must  be  an  officer,”  had  to  take  the 
time  that  an  enemy  might  be  under  fire  ; 
and  the  doctor  volunteered  for  the  post. 
While  he  was  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  scope  of  his  duties  from  our  navigator 
a  search-light  suddenly  shot  out  from  the 
Thunderer,  and  the  next  moment  the 
whole  horizon  was  one  mass  of  bright 
and  twinkling  stars.  Sound  there  was 
none,  but  the  stars  grew  brighter  and 
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more  frequent  as  in  the  middle  of  them, 
moving  rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
appeared  a  bright  red  spark,  changing  to 
a  speck  of  silver  as  the  search-light  fel 
upon  it,  and  then  stars  and  sparks  and 


I  pass  over  the  rest  of  the  night  and  the 
following  day,  as  nothing  happened  save 
the  junction  between  ours  and  the  A  Red 

fleet.  . 

“We  shall  probably  come  up  with  the 


LADY  VISITORS  SYMPATHISING  WITH  THE  CAPTIVE  TORPEDO-MAN— A  SKETCH  IN  THE  COMMANDER’S 

CA13IN. 


lights  disappeared  altogether.  Not  until 
the  next  day  did  we  find  out  what  had 
happened — how  the  Blue  boats  had  got 
among  our  ships  and  “sunk”  some  two 
or  three  of  them.  However,  the  sunken 
vessels  held  on  their  way  the  same  as  the 
untouched  ones,  and  at  the  rate  we  were 
steaming  the  torpedo-boat  haunt  was 
soon  passed. 

Our  timekeepers  had  not  had  previous 
experience  of  torpedo  attacks,  and  their 
report  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
the  official  one.  It  ran  : — 

“At  2.17  in  the  morning  observed  light 
rapidly  approaching  Barracouta  or  some  other 
ship.  Barracouta  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
torpedo  and  sank  it,  after  it  had  been  one 
minute  forty-two  seconds  under  fire.  All  the 
ships  then  fired  for  several  minutes,  but  I  could 
not  see  what  at.  If  there  were  any  torpedo-boats 
near  they  sunk  them,  but  as  I  cannot  be  positive 
about  this  I  prefer  to  make  no  definite  state¬ 
ment.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  attack  was 
a  complete  failure.” 


enemy  at  daybreak  to-morrow,”  advised 
Lieut.  Barry  the  next  evening,  “so  you’d 
better  turn  in  till  then.”  But  I  found 
it  one  thing  to  receive  advice  and  another 
to  follow  it.  The  rolls  of  the  ship  were 
now  so  heavy  and  rapid  that  my  attempts 
at  slumber  invariably  culminated  in  my 
being  thrown,  bed  and  all,  on  to  the  floor 
every  time  I  began  to  drop  off  to  sleep. 
After  the  twenty-somethingth  attempt  I 
decided  to  lie  where  I  fell,  having  first 
constructed  a  breakwater  of  chairs  to 
catch  the  safe  and  such  like  wardroom  -I 
properties  that  might  chance  to  journey 
in  my  direction.  Alas  !  there  was  no  rest 
even  here,  for  I  simply  accompanied  my 
breakwater  in  a  career  across  the  ship 
and  ba<jk  again,  and  finally  giving  it  up 
as  a  bad  job  went  on  deck,  and  seizing  a 
lull  succeeded  in  mounting  the  fore-bridge. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  but  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  don  an  extra  waistcoat  and 
a  couple  of  overcoats,  and  with  a  travel- 
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ling-  rug  over  all  and  a  towel  round  my 
neck,  managed  to  keep  warm.  Before 
me  was  a  sight  well  worth  the  seeing.  To 
windward  rose  a  great  black  billowy  wall 
towards  which  we  rolled  until  the  crest  of 
the  wave  lapped  the  bridge,  and  then  we 
mounted  high  into  the  air  towards  the 
moon  that  made  a  turbid  path  of  light  in 
the  troubled  b-own  waters  below.  It  was 
little  more  than  half  a  gale  ;  in  a  big  ship 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  noticeable, 
but  to  us  it  seemed  of  great  magnitude. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  small  ship  to 
behold  the  sea  from,  though  rolling  from 
thirty  to  forty  degrees  as  the  Grasshopper 
did,  and  that  nineteen  times  a  minute, 
one  had  to  hold  on  pretty  tight  to  see 
much.  The  sea  at  night  is  a  solemn 
thing  and  a  sad  one.  In  the  sunshine  of 
the  daytime  it  is  bright  and  smiling,  but 
in  the  dark  hours  there  is  nothing  but 
terror  and  a  sense  of  pitiless  power  in  the 
black  heaving  waves  and  curling  ghosts 


effect — that  is,  until  my  investigations  into 
its  cause  put  in  a  touch  of  bathos,  for  I 
found  it  was  only  the  skipper  in  his 
pyjamas  popping  on  deck  to  see  if  all  was 
well. 

At  daybreak  we  heard  the  sound  of 
guns  and  in  the  chill  morning  light  made 
out  miles  and  miles  of  ships  steaming  in 
parallel  lines  and  blazing  away  at  each 
other.  The  battle  of  Holyhead,  in  which 
over  fifty  vessels  took  part,  was  in  pro¬ 
gress.  It  was  in  this  fight  that  the 
Grasshopper ,  left  alone  ahead  of  the  Red 
fleet,  perpetrated  the  single-handed  en¬ 
gagement  with  a  couple  of  hostile  iron¬ 
clads,  which  caused  so  much  comment  in 
the  newspapers *  at  the  time.  Without 
presuming  to  enter  into  the  question  from 
a  manoeuvre  point  of  view,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  a  “catcher”  in  such  a  position 
in  an  actual  battle  would  have  a  pretty 
good  chance  of  getting  a  torpedo  or  two 
home  before  she  was  sunk. 


of  foam,  that  have  swallowed  up  so  many 
brave  men’s  lives  and  will  swallow  so 
many  more  in  the  days  that  are  yet  to 
come. 

A  dim  white  figure  that  appeared  ever 
and  anon  upon  the  poop  added  to  this 


After  the  battle  (which  was  indecisive), 
our  ship  went  into  Holyhead  to  coal  and 
water.  Our  principal  recollection  ot 
Holyhead  has  to  do  with  the  invariable 
blue-jackets’  custom  of  carrying  letters 
and  small  articles  in  their  caps.  The 
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Ship’s  postman  when  he  went  ashore 
with  mails,  was  directed  to  get  some 
parcels  post  “  fragile  ”  labels  When 
he  returned  the  labels  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  nor  could  he  explain  what  had 
become  of  them  till  we  noticed  the  back 
of  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  red 
labels  inscribed  “fragile.”  The  post¬ 
man  probably  heard  a  good  deal  of  this 
when  he  got  back  to  the  lower-deck.  We 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  Red  fleet  at  Dale 
Harbour.  That  afternoon  we  had  a 
diversion  in  the  shape  of  a  short  visit 
from  the  wife  and  sister  of  one  of  our 
mess.  After  some  ten  minutes’  struggling 


No.  86,  under  command  of  a  Red  officer, 
went  forth  to  destroy  the  unsuspecting 

Blues.  .  .  _ 

This  actual  capture  was  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  putting  down  the  irre¬ 
pressible  torpedo  boats,  which  had  a 
“life”  for  every  day  of  the  war;  tor 
though  they  might  be  “destroyed” 
one  day,  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  saw 
their  “out  of  action  time”  completed, 
No.  72,  under  Lieutenant  de  Chair,  whose 
capture  by  Arabi  Pasha  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Egyptian  war,  was  a 
particular  thorn  in  our  Admiral’s  flesh. 
No  sooner  had  we  put  to  sea  again  than 
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— for  the  ship  was  rolling  a  good  deal— 
they  managed  to  get  on  board,  and  as 
each  roll  sent  their  chairs  sliding  along 
the  deck,  alluded  to  it  as  a  pleasant  dreamy 
motion,  a  phrase  that  caught  on  with  us 
a  day  or  two  later,  when  all  the  wardroom 
furniture  and  our  “duff-night”  dinner 
were  upset  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

In  Dale  Roads  we  also  encountered 
torpedo  boat  No.  86  of  the  Blue  fleet, 
whose  commander  had  incautiously  put 
into  this  Red  harbour.  He  was  enticed 
on  board  the  Grasshopper  and  thence  to 
the  Anson,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  ;  while 


he  came  amongst  the  fleet  in  a  fog  and 
torpedoed  a  couple  of  cruisers  before  they 
knew  anything  about  it  ;  and  the  very 
next  day  he  was  again  on  the  warpath. 
This  time  the  whole  of  the  cruisers  near  • 
him  gave  chase,  and  after  an  exciting  run 
he  was  cornered  by  the  Grasshopper,  but 
the  actual  capture  did  not  come  off ;  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  fleet  punster  who 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  impromptu 
about  de  Chair  having  been  captured  by 
Arabi  in  ’82,  and  by  a  Barry  in  ’93. 

After  this  event  things  went  on  tamely 
enough,  till  we  were  joined  by  the  Nar¬ 
cissus,  which  had  had  to  put  into  Milford 
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early  in  the  manoeuvres,  and  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  with  exasperating  regularity  as 
soon  as  ever  her  “out  of  action  ”  time 
elapsed.  When  the  unlucky  cruiser  at 
last  turned  up,  the  whole  fleet  made  for  the 
enemy,  and  encountered  them  at  daybreak 
on  August  4th  in  another  great  and  in¬ 
decisive  battle  in  Cardigan  Bay,  and  with 
this  battle  the  manoeuvres  terminated. 

The  run  from  thence  to  Milford  was 
accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  gale 
that  made  things  pretty  lively  for  us  in 
the  “  catchers, ’’.though  we  took  care  to 
stand  in  interesting  attitudes  when  pass¬ 
ing  a  big  ship.  Seas  swept  the  Grass¬ 
hopper  from  stem  to  stern,  tons  of  water 
fell  upon  the  foke’s’le,  and  spurting  high 
over  the  fore-bridge,  fell  in  a  solid  sheet 
upon  the  funnels.  Everything  broke  loose 
and  banged  about  as  it  listed  ;  we  were  all 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Meals  we  had  none  ; 
nor  was  there  prospect  of  any  till  we 
should  get  into  Milford  ;  discomfort  had 
reached  its  utmost  limit.  Clinging  to  the 
mainmast  shrouds  I  heard  an  angry  ex¬ 
clamation  from  our  engineer,  and  looking 
up  saw  a  sight  enough  to  aggravate  a 
saint.  Abreast  of  us,  firm  as  a  rock, 


though  the  seas  were  breaking  clean  over 
her  fore-turret,  was  the  old  Thunderer,  the 
steadiest  ship  in  the  Navy  ;  and  standing 
in  a  sheltered  position  on  top  of  her  after¬ 
turret,  a  pitying  smile  on  his  face,  stood 
a  man  in  evening  dress  waiting  to  descend 
to  the  creature  comforts  in  the  wardroom 
below. 

However,  all  things  have  an  end,  and 
at  last  we  got  into  Dale  Harbour,  whither 
the  Royal  Sovereign  had  already  gone.  As 
we  passed  the  great  flagship  with  her 
brightly-lit  ports,  we  first  fancied  that  we 
had  got  off  Milford  Town,  there  seemed 
no  end  to  those  rows  of  lights. 

Next  morning  I  left  the  Grasshopper , 
and  did  not  see  her  again  till  she  got  back 
to  Chatham  basin ;  and  then,  what  a 
change  !  In  place  of  the  worn  and 
battered  hull  was  a  trim  and  dapper  Httle 
vessel  in  all  the  smartness  of  a  new  coat 
of  paint.  Presently  the  setting  sun 
caught  upon  her  and  lit  up  the  grass¬ 
hopper  on  her  bow,  which  had  recently 
been  elaborately  gilded  over  for  “  inspec¬ 
tion  ” — lit  it  up  until  neither  ship  nor 
wharf  could  be  seen,  but  only  that  glorious 
golden  insect. 


THE  APRON  OF  FLOWERS. 


‘•To  gather  flowers,  Sappha  went, 

And  homeward  she  did  bring 
Within  her  lawny  contineflt, 

The  treasure  of  the  Spring. 

“  Her  apron  gave,  as  she  did  pass, 

An  odour  more  divine, 

More  pleasing  too,  than  ever  was 

'lhe  lap  of  Proserpine." — Roberi  Herrick. 


* 


A  SUDDEN  SQUALL. — BY  RALPH  W.  ROBINSON,  OF  REDHILL. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Bv  R.  .DERECHEF. 


ARTISTIC  photography  has  not  won 
recognition  without  a  struggle.  Its 
very  existence  has  been  strenuously  denied. 
As  soon  as  the  importance  of  Niepce’s 
discovery  could  be  no  longer  contested,  it 
became  the  fashion  to  decry  the  invention 
as  of  infinite  practical  use,  but  of  little  or 
no  aesthetic  value.  From  the  first  the 
photographers  rebelled  against  this  deci¬ 
sion.  They  claimed  to  be  artists  and  not 
mere  machinists,  to  produce  pictures,  as 
well  as  pictorial  memoranda  or  explanatory 
plates. 

Of  course  the  burden  of  proof  lay  with 
the  postulants.  The  photographers  had 
to  be  judged  by  their  works.  By  a  cruel 
irony  of  fate,  it  is  by  their  worst  work 
that  they  have  too  generally  been  judged. 
Photography,  like  painting,  is  a  livelihood 
as  well  as  an  art  ;  but  whereas  the  “  pot¬ 
boilers,”  even  of  Royal  Academicians,  are 
forgotten  in  estimating  a  painter’s  talent, 
it  has  been  too  commonly  taken  for 
granted  that  photography  begins  and 


ends  with  the  prints  exposed  in  the  show¬ 
case.  In  popular  parlance,  a  photograph 
is  more  especially  a  portrait,  a  good  or 
indifferent  “  likeness,”  by  the  aid  of  which, 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  the  sitter 
and  his  best  clothes  are  enabled  to  lead  a 
pictorial  existence  in  an  album  or  a  bijou 
frame  :  a  photograph  may  also  be  a  view 
of  a  church,  of  the  local  fire-engine,  or 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  favourite 
dog,  but  little  else.  Of  photography, 
which  is  not  that  of  the  shop  window, 
but  an  art  with  higher  ambitions  and 
different  aims,  the  existence  is  scarcely 
suspected.  Such  an  art  there  nevertheless 
is.  “  There  is  no  reason,”  writes  the 
well-known  landscape  painter,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Goodall,  “why  photography,  in  capable 
hands,  may  not  be  made  a  means  of 
interpreting  nature,  second  only  in  value 
to  painting  itself.”  If  this  flattering  fore¬ 
cast  still  awaits  complete  fulfilment,  much 
has  already  been  done  towards  its  real¬ 
isation. 
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The  truth  of  this  statement  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  widely  acknowledged  than 
it  is  but  for  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the  art  critic.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
photography  to  have  been,  from  the  out¬ 
set,  the  beti  ?iowe  ot  this  constable  of 
the  public  taste.  He  pounced  on  it  at  its 
first  appearance,  stamped  on  it,  scoffed  at 
it,  mocked  at  its  tentative  present,  pre¬ 
dicted  its  puny  future,  and  finally  dismissed 


been  bridged.  The  critics  in  consequence 
are  still  dubious  as  to  the  merits  of  artistic 
photography.  A  century  ago,  they  were 
debating  the  necessity  for  a  “brown 
tree  ”  in  every  landscape  painting.  Their 
decision  on  the  one  matter  may  be  as 
valuable  as  their  conclusions  on  the  other. 
In  the  meantime,  we  propose,  in  this 
article,  to  show  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  art  or  process  of 
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it  as  a  thing  of  vulgarity  and  an  eyesore 
for  ever.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
art,  many  photographic  enormities  were 
no  doubt  perpetrated  by  inefficient  hands, 
directed  by  untrained  heads.  For  a  brief 
space  there  was  some  reason  for  the  irre¬ 
concilable  attitude  of  the  art  critic.  But 
it  is  time  that  he  should  reconsider  his 
position.  Immense  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  technical  appliances  at 
the  disposal  of  the  photographer.  The 
scientific  basis  of  his  operations  is  better 
understood.  More  important  still,  the 
photographer  himself  has  taken  his  stand 
on  different  ground,  has  discovered  un¬ 
dreamed  of  possibilities  in  his  “  method,” 
and  is  striving  to  develop  them  to  the 
utmost.  Under  these  new  conditions 
work  is  produced  with  the  camera,  which, 
if  it  be  not  art,  is  accepted  as  such  by 
heretics,  who  trust  solely  to  the  evidence 
of  their  eyes,  are  without  prejudice  against 
the  despised  medium,  and  believe  but 
little  in  quibbling  definitions.  Still,  the 
art  critic  is  not  entirely  disarmed.  If  he 
admit  photography  among  the  Arts,  it  is 
only  on  the  footing  of  a  poor  relation. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  nothing  if  not  exclusive. 
If  he  be  sure  of  anything,  it  is  that  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  himself,  the 
elect  on  whom  he  smiles,  and  the  vulgar 
herd  of  Philistines.  Perhaps  it  is  "his 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  makes 
him  chary  of  admitting  that  the  gulf  has 


photography,  whichever  it  be,  in  por¬ 
traying  landscapes,  the  difficulties  it  has 
overcome,  and  those  by  which  it  is  still 
confronted. 

The  ideal  of  the  earlier  photographers 
was  to  obtain  extreme  sharpness  of  outline, 
and  to  introduce  into  their  pictures  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  detail.  Their 
aim  wras  a  faithful  reproduction  of  nature, 
but  their  efforts  were  unsatisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  based  on  a  misconception 
of  what  is  meant  by  fidelity  to  nature  in  art. 
They  endeavoured  to  picture  things  as  they 
are,  whereas  it  is  rather  the  province  of  the 
artist  to  present  things  as  he  sees  them. 
A  tree  standing  out  against  the  sky,  has 
no  doubt  in  reality  a  hard,  definite  outline, 
which  is  the  exact  expression  of  its  bulk  ; 
but  to  our  sight,  this  line  of  demarcation 
loses  more  or  less,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  but  always  something  of  its 
absolute  precision.  This  is  inevitable,  as 
the  human  eye,  owing  to  its  construction, 
does  not  produce  a  perfectly  sharp  image 
on  the  retina.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lens 
gives  an  -image  of  extreme  sharpness. 
The  modern  school  of  photography  re¬ 
medies  this  disparity  by  taking  care  not 
to  focus  any  point  in  the  scene  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  n’lore  sharply  than  the  eye  sees  it. 
The  old-fashioned  striving  after  clear 
contour  and  infinite  detail  has  been 
renounced,  and  “breadth,”  as  painters 
say,  is  what  is  now  sought.  “  Bringing 
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H  ome  the  May,”  by  that  veteran  artist  and 
writer  on  photography,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robin¬ 
son,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  best  work 
of  the  older  school. 

A  battle  royal  has  raged,  and  is  still 
raging,  round  the  important  matters  of 
exposure  and  development.  Those  who 
wish  to  disparage  photography  as  an  art, 
declare  that  the  photographer  has  no 
control  over  his  picture  when  it  is  once 
taken  ;  that  the  sun  has  produced  it  for 
him,  and  he  must  accept  what  the  sun  has 
given  him.  A  few  experiments  with  a 
camera  will  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
that  if  a  photograph  be  the  joint  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  man  and  a  machine,  the  brunt 
of  the  responsibility  is  borne  by  the  man. 
Without  long  experience  and  great  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  under 
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chemical  effect  on  photographic  plates 
under  different  natural  conditions.  “Right 
exposure  is  an  inspiration,”  Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson  has  said.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finer  photographic  instincts,  and  not 
a  mechanical  knack. 

The  process  of  developing  a  negative 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  all-important 
question  of  tone.  In  nature,  every  point 
in  a  landscape  receives  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  that  amount  varying  from  the 
point  of  highest  light  to  the  point  of 
deepest  shadow.  To  express  correctly 
the  gradations  of  tone  which  lie  between 
these  two  extremes,  is  the  first,  the 
most  imperative  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  delicate  care  of  the  photographer. 
If  the  tonality  of  a  picture  be  untrue,  the 
impression  left  by  the  finished  work  will 
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or  over  exposure,  except  by  the  veriest 
fluke.  No  rules  or  scientific  data  form 
even  a  tolerable  guide.  The  exposure, 
long  or  short,  which  will  bring  about  the 
best  results,  varies  with  the  time  of  day, 
the  time  of  year,  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  with  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  with  a  number  of  considerations  that 
arise  from  the  fact  that  light  has  a  different 


be  false.  It  is  only  by  correctness  of  tone 
that  photography  can  render  that  sense  of 
atmosphere  which  is  so  indispensable  in  a 
landscape.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  tonality  of  a  photograph  can  only  be 
relatively  correct,  never  absolutely  by  the 
nature  of  things.  Even  painters  cannot 
reach  absolute  correctness,  though,  aided 
by  colour,  they  can  attain  nearer  to  it  than 
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photographers.  I  he  reason  .  is  simple. 
The  highest  light  in  nature  is  the  sun. 
The  white  of  the  paper  on  which  he  draws 
or  prints,  the  highest  light  of  which  the 
artist  in  black  and  white  can  avail  himself, 
is  of  course  infinitely  less  bright  than  the 
sun.  All  that  the  artist,  then,  can  do  is  to 
secure  the  relative  correctness  of  his 
shadows  and  half-tones  ;  and  the  degiee 


with  a  photograph  as  they  might  be  with 
an  etching,  that  is,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is 
sufficient  that  an  effect  can  be  obtained  ; 
how  it  is  brought  about  is  immaterial. 
Landscape  photographs  correct  in  tone 
are  to  be  seen  by  those  who  care  to  see 
them.  Their  existence  cannot  be  explained 
away.  Our  illustrations  are  a  proof  of 
this  statement,  though  it  must  be  remem- 
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in  which  he  does  this,  is  the  measure  of 
his  success. 

It  was  long  an  accepted  opinion  that  the 
true  tonality  of  a  photograph  depended 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  skill  with  which 
the  plate  was  developed.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  throughout  the  process  of 
development  the  photographer  had  his 
picture  under  his  control.  Quite  recently, 
two  scientists,  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Drif¬ 
field,  have  declared  this  belief  a  delusion. 
They  claim  to  have  proved  that  the 
alteration  during  development  of  the 
density  ratios  or  of  tonality,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  is  theoretically  impossible. 
The  rub  is,  that  the  practical  photographer 
knows  better,  and  laughs  at  an  impos¬ 
sibility  which  he  accomplishes  every  day. 
The  difficulty  is  too  technical  to  be  argued 
here.  For  those  who  are  only  concerned 


bered  that  the  original  print  not  infre¬ 
quently  suffers  somewhat  in  the  process  of 
reproduction,  a  remark  which  applies 
especially  to  the  more  delicate  atmospheric 
effects. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  subject  of 
tone,  it  must  be  stated  that  its  true  render¬ 
ing  has  been  enormously  assisted  by  the 
introduction  of  ortho-chromatic  plates. 
They  give  to  light  from  a  coloured  object  . 
a  value  approaching  very  nearly  to  abso¬ 
lute  correctness.  An  ordinary  plate  is  far 
more  sensible  to  violets  and  blues  than  to 
reds,  yellows,  and  greens.  In  conse- 
quencq,  under  the  old  conditions,  the 
exposure  necessary  for  the  foreground  of 
a  landscape,  left  the  sky  a  bare  patch  of 
white,  without  the  least  suggestion  of 
cloud  or  tone.  To  obviate  this  disadvan- 
tage,  distinct  negatives  were  often  taken 
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of  the  foreground  and  the  sky,  a  practice 
which  is  still  resorted  to  occasionally, 
though  now,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary,  as 
ortho-chromatic  plates  modify  the  action 
of  the  blue  rays,  and  thus  enable  a  true 
effect  to  be  obtained  by  a  single  exposure. 

Having  hinted — we  have  no  space  to  do 
more — at  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  the  technique  of  photography,  it  remains 
to  consider  the  spirit  in  which  this  method 
of  interpreting  nature  in  black  and 
white  may  be  employed.  Here  again  a 
popular  delusion  must  be  swept  away. 
Landscape  photography  is  not  confined  to 
the  production  of  those  “Views  of  the 
Neighbourhood  ”  which  figure  in  the 
window  of  the  local  stationer,  and  tempt 
the  ingenuous  tourist  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less,  than  the  cup  and  saucer  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  established  rubric,  “A 
Present  from  Puddleborough.”  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  a  landscape  photo- 


no  art  is  without  its  limitations — the  fact, 
the  truth,  and  the  poetry  of  nature.  They 
profess  to  produce  pictures  which  will 
stand  the  ordeal  of  aesthetic  criticism, 
which  are  not  merely  of  transient,  local 
or  personal  interest,  but  are  works  of  art. 

In  dealing  with  the  recent  development 
of  artistic  photography,  the  influence  of 
the  amateur  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  term  “amateur”  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  as  it  implies  a  sort  of  reflection  on 
the  capacity  of  the  worker  who  is  not  a 
“  professional,”  which  in  this  particular 
instance  is  quite  unmerited.  The  best 
amateur  photographers  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  behind  their  professional  rivals.  Even 
if  the  .amateur  had  been  less  successful 
than  he  has,  photography  would  have 
benefited  by  his  efforts.  Working  solely 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  following  his 
artistic  instinct,  untrammelled  by  com¬ 
mercial  considerations,  he  has  revelled  in 
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graph  should  contain  a  ruin,  a  church,  or 
a  coastguard  station.  In  a  word,  the 
“view”  stage  of  landscape  photography 
has  been  left  behind  by  a  number  of 
enthusiastic  workers  whose  ambition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  all  other  landscape 
artists,  whatever  the  medium  they  use. 
Photographers  are  now  endeavouring  to 
express  within  the  limits  of  their  art — and 


experiments,  attempted  the  impossible, 
and  stepped  in  where  the  professional 
might  have  feared  to  tread.  “  Against 
the  Sky,”  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Alfieri,  which  we  reproduce,  and  of  which 
the  execution  is  as  perfect  as  the  subject 
is  admirably  chosen,  shows  the  splendid 
work  of  which  the  amateur  photographer 
is  capable. 
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The  crowning-  difficulty  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  at  the  same  time  his  greatest 
opportunity,  lies  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject.  To  produce  even  passable  land¬ 
scape  work,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  journey 
with  a  camera  into  a  far  and  beautiful 
country.  The  legion  of  photographers, 
who  are  still  in  their  ’prentice  stage, 
know  this  to  their  cost.  The  finest 
scenery  may  yield  faulty,  meaningless 
photographs,  just  as  it  will  only  inspire 
bad  sketches  to  a  poor  artist.  To  decide 
which  of  the  countless  aspects  of  nature 
it  is  possible  to  record  with  good  result, 


paper  or  canvas.  No  skill  in  draughts¬ 
manship  could  have  thrown  more  meaning 
into  “  Against  the  Sky  ’  than  is  there  by 
the  talent  of  Mr.  Alfieri.  The  Corot-like 
delicacy  of  “  An  Orchard,”  by  Mr.  Calland, 
and  the  fine  composition  of  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton’s  “  Reed  Harvesting,”  may  be 
fearlessly  appealed  to  by  those  who  assei  t 
that  the  best  photographic  work  of  to-day 
is  of  great  intrinsic  artistic  value,  and 
worthy  of  being  hung,  on  its  merits,,  side 
by  side  with  etchings  or  line  engravings. 

At  least,  if  it  be  too  early  as  yet  to 
speak  of  photographic  masterpieces,  the 
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is  as  real  a  problem  for  the  photographer 
as  for  the  painter,  and  in  both  cases  can 
only  be  rightly  solved  by  the  same  means, 
by  long  artistic  training,  and  true  artistic 
insight.  Something  more  than  a  process 
worked  by  rule  of  thumb  must  surely 
have  been  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  landscapes  which  accompany  the  text. 
There  would  seem  to  be  art  in  the  way  in 
which  the  rush  of  air  is  rendered  in  Mr. 
Ralph  W.  Robinson’s  “A  Sudden  Squall.” 
Forget  for  a  moment  that  “Dying  Day” 
was  drawn  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  on  a  chemically  prepared 
plate,  and  the  impression  wrought  by  the 
sweep  of  low-lying  meadow,  seen  in  the 
fading  light,  will  be  the  same  as  if  the 
brush  had  caught  it  and  transferred  it  to 


work  already  accomplished  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  “  Photographers,” 
writes  Mr.  George  Davison,  a  well-known 
authority  on  the  subject,  “are  hedged  in 
by  limitations  enough  :  colour,  or  the 
want  of  it,  their  formidable  machine-like 
weapons,  judgment  handicapped  by  com¬ 
pulsory  blindness  in  developing  their 
images,  and  then  a  thousand  and  one 
lesser  limits,  which  are  hardly  limits,  but 
rather  conditions  under  which  they  learn 
to  move  more  freely.  But  the  possibilities 
are  great  and  unexplored.  Their  greatest 
limitation  is  their  ignorance.  The  whole 
universe  of  beauty  lies  before  them.”  It 
would  be  impossible  to  express  better  the 
present  position  of  artistic  photography. 


GRINLING  GIBBONS. 

By  LIONEL  OUST. 

With  Illustrations  from  Carvings  at  Belton  House,  near  Grantham. 


MANY  forms  of  artistic  craftsman¬ 
ship  have  had  their  day  in  England, 
and  have  been  in  their  turn  commemo¬ 
rated  by  the  historians  and  biographers 
of  art.  The  history  of  wood-carving 
in  England  has  met  with  strangely  little 
recognition,  and  any  one  inquiring  for 
information  on  this  subject  will  probably 
find  such  knowledge  as  can  be  derived 
from  books  or  individuals  summed  up 
for  the  most  part  in  one  name,  that  of 
Grinling  Gibbons. 

Concerning  the  artists,  humble  or 
otherwise  as  they  may  have  been  in  their 
day,  to  whom  we  owe  the  carved  stalls 
of  our  mediaeval  cathedrals,  the  panelling 
of  our  Tudor  mansions,  the  fittings  of 
our  university  chapels  and  libraries,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  Antiquarian  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  successful  in  some  cases 
in  recovering  a  few  names  among  the 
craftsmen  whose  remaining  works  testify 
to  the  true  excellence  of  their  art,  but 
all  biographical  details,  all  scraps  of 
ancient  memories,  crystallised  into  tradi¬ 
tion,  are  wanting  to  enhance  the  interest 
of  their  works  for  posterity. 

The  wood-carver,  artist  or  otherwise, 
works  for  the  most  part  as  an  accessory 
to  others.  The  workshop,  the  true  home 
of  the  creative  artist,  is  as  ephemeral  as 
the  artist  himself.  Often  does  a  well- 
appointed  studio,  rich  in  the  studied 
disorder  of  real  or  fictitious  prosperity, 
serve  to  keep  the  memory  of  an  artist 
alive  when  those  of  nobler  but  less 
fortunate  brethren  have  perished  beyond 
recall. 

So,  but  for  the  unfailing  inquisitiveness 
of  so  true  an  antiquary  as  John  Evelyn, 
even  the  genius  of  Grinling  Gibbons 
might  have  remained  unappreciated,  and 
his  name,  if  known,  have  been  forgotten, 
while  his  works  contributed  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
employed.  Even  his  own  assistants  and 


contemporaries  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  this  fate. 

Among  the  many  events  recorded  by 
John  Evelyn  in  his  famous  diary  few 
present  greater  interest  to  the  reader  than 
his  description  of  how  one  day,  during  a 
casual  walk,  he  chanced  to  discover  and 
reveal  to  the  world  the  brilliant  genius  of 
Grinling  Gibbons.  No  words  can  im¬ 
prove  Evelyn’s  own  account.  Writing 
on  January  18,  1671,  he  mentions  having 
lately  met  with  “  that  incomparable 
young  man,  Gibbon,”  in  the  following 
way  :  “  I  was  walking  neere  a  poore 
solitary  thatched  house  in  a  field  in  our 
parish  neere  Sayes  Court.  I  found  him 
shut  in,  but  looking  in  at  the  window  I 
perceiv’d  him  carving  that  large  cartoon 
or  crucifix  of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I 
had  myselfe  brought  from  Venice,  where 
the  original  painting  remaines.  I  asked  if 
I  might  enter  ;  he  opened  the  door  civilly 
to  me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such  a  work 
as  for  the  curiosity  of  handling  drawing 
and  studious  exactncsse  I  never  had 
before  seene  in  all  my  travels.  I 
questioned  him  why  he  worked  in  such 
an  obscure  and  lonesome  place  ;  he  told 
me  it  was  that  he  might  apply  himselfe 
to  his  profession  without  interruption, 
and  wondred  not  a  little  how  I  had  found 
him  out.  I  asked  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
made  knowne  to  some  greate  man,  for  that 
I  believed  it  might  turn  to  his  profit  ;  he 
answer’d  he  was  yet  but  a  beginner,  but 
would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that  piece  ; 
on  demanding  the  price  he  said  ^100.  In 
good  earnest  the  very  frame  was  worth 
the  money,  there  being  nothing  in  nature 
so  tender  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  and 
festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the  worke  was 
very  strong  ;  in  the  piece  were  more  than 
100  figures  of  men,  etc.  I  found  he  was 
likewise  musical,  and  very  civil,  sober, 
and  discreete  in  his  discourse.  There 
was  onely  an  old  woman  in  the  house.  So 
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desiring-  leave  to  visite  him  sometimes  I 
went  away.” 

In  this  way  and  by  this  happy  chance 
was  Grinling-  Gibbons  introduced  to  the 
world,  destined  to  leave  a  name  imperish¬ 
able  in  the  annals  of  English  Art,  and  to 
bequeath  to  posterity  works  which 
remain  hitherto  unrivalled  not  only  for 
their  own  beauty,  but  for  the  exceptional 


words:  “  Mr  Grinlin  Gibbons  Carver 

born  in  Holland  of  English  Parents  came 
into  England  about  19  years  of  age 
went  into  Yorkshire  where  he  was  first 
employed  and  afterwards  came  to  London 
and  settled  with  his  Family  at  Deptford 
and  followed  ship-carving  ;  about  that 
time  the  playhouse  in  Dorsett  garden  called 
the  Dukeshouse  being  abuilding  Mr 
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peculiarity  of  the  genius  necessary  for 
their  production. 

The  nationality  of  Grinling  Gibbons 
has  long  been  a  moot  point  among  his 
biographers.  Vertue,  the  indefatigable 
collector  of  materials  for  the  biographies 
of  his  contemporaries  in  art,  has  handed 
down  two  accounts  of  the  birth  and  origin 
of  Grinling  Gibbons. 

Murray,  the  portrait  painter,  gave 
Vertue  the  following  account  of  Gibbons, 
which  is  best  given  in  Vertue’s  own 


Betterton  finding  him  an  ingenious  man 
imployd  him  to  Carve  for  him  the 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  that  house 
particularly  the  capitals  corniches  and 
eagles  with  which  S'  Peter  Lilly  was  well- 
pleased  and  inquiring  after  the  artist 
that  performd  them  Mr  Gibbon*  by 
his  means  was  recommended  to  the  King 
Charles  2d.  who  then  had  ordered  the 
beautifying  the  Palace  of  Windsor  in 
which  work  he  was  imployed  and  first  a 
great  chimney-peice  of  carving  in  wood 
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which  is  remaining-  there  represent¬ 
ing  a  feston  of  many  fishes  shells 
and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
King  being  well  sadsfyd  appointed 
him  to  be  his  master-carver ;  be¬ 
sides  this,  he  did  all  the  fine  carvings 
in  the  chappie  and  hall  and  without 
in  the  great  square  he  made  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  King  on 
Horseback  in  brass  with  the  pedestal 
of  marble  :  Many  other  statues  and 
works  in  many  places  were  done 
by  him — his  vast  reputation  in  his 
time  procured  him  a  good  fortune 
and  a  fine  collection  of  picture 
models  and  other  curiosities.” 

One  Stoakes,  however,  a  relative 
of  the  Stone  family  of  artists,  told 
Vertue  that  Gibbons  himself  was 
born  in  Spur  Alley  in  the  Strand, 
and  that  his  father  was  a  Dutch¬ 
man.  Fortunately  there  exist 
among  the  Ashmolean  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
letters  which  leave  no  doubt,  at  all 
events,  as  to  the  place  where 
Grinling  Gibbons  was  born. 

Astrology  and  magic  flourished 
and  prospered  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Starting  from  the  famous 
Dr.  Dee  came  a  succession  of  so- 
called  mathematicians  and  men  of 
science,  mostly  men  of  undoubted 
ability,  who  managed,  however,  to 
turn  the  superstitions  and  credulities 
of  the  age  into  a  source  of  profit 
for  themselves.  William  Lilly,  John 
Gadbury,  Nicholas  Culpeper  and 
others,  kept  society  in  a  continued 
state  of  flutter  with  their  magic 
mirrors,  almanacks,  horoscopes, 
prognostications,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  craft.  All  men  of 
unusual  learning  obtained  at  that 
time  a  reputation  for  some  secret 
acquaintance  with  the  black  art, 
and  the  popular  mind  once  excited 
by  a  traffic  in  futurity  hastened  to 
place  itself  at  their  disposal.  Among 
these  astrologers  no  one  held  a 
higher  place  in  popular  estimation 
than  the  famous  antiquary,  Elias 
Ashmole.  A  number  of  horoscopes 
drawn  by  him  for  the  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  or  other  important  events 
connected  with  the  lives  of  his 
clients  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  form  an  extensive  part 
of  the  general  collection  of  manu- 
scripts  which  bear  his  name.  They 
are  full  of  curious  details  con- 
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cerning  the  private  affairs  of  his  clients, 
and  form  a  mine  of  biographical  inform¬ 
ation  which  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
worked.  Among  these  papers,  which 
were  carefully  docketed  and  endorsed  by 
Ashmole’s  own  hand,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  letters  relating  to  Grinling 
Gibbons. 

At  8  p.m.  on  October  12  1682  (as  is 
noted  in  Ashmole’s  own  handwriting),  he 
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received  the  following  letter  from  “  Mr 
Grinling  Gibbons, the  excellent  carver:—” 

“  Honred 

Sir  waer  as  I  haeu  ondcr  taken  A  con- 
sarne  of  g^eat  consiquens  and  in  order  thair 
onto  sent  A  fackto  Last  Mondii  beiand  the 
secas  I  wold  fain  knouw  waser  I  and  mij  partners 
thaer  in  consarnd  shall  haeu  good  sucksess  or 
no  praiij  good  sr  pardon  this 
“  In  sr 

“  You’re  ombell  sar  [vent] 

“Grinling  Gibbons. 

‘  The  12  October  82. 

This  inklois  is  sr  the  Acount  of  my  berth.” 

.  The  enclosed  letter  is  from  Gibbons’s 
sister,  whose  name  remains  unknown. 

It  is  addressed,  “For  Mr  Grinling 


Gibbons,  the  Kings  Caurver  at  the  Kings 
Arames  in  bow  street,  in  Covent 
garden.” 

“  loving  Brother, 

“  I  cannot  tell  wheaer  my  father  did  rit 
ould  stille  or  nu  it  is  set  down  thus  4th  Aprill 
1648  about  3  or  4  A  clocke  in  the  morning 
being  tuesday  I  have  hard  my  mother  say  it  was 
ester  Tuesday  you  ware  born  so  if  you  could  git 
an  almanack  you  mit  know  by  that  the  still  I 
called  where  my  sister  bid  me  but 
they  have  no  thing  com  as  yet  so 
prayed  them  to  send  her  word  so 
with  my  love  to  you  I  Rest, 

“  Yor  loving  sister, 

“  M.  B.” 

On  the  letter  is  noted  in 
Ashmole’s  writing,  “  Borne  at 
Rotterdam.” 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  as¬ 
sumed  that  Grinling  Gibbons 
was  born  at  Rotterdam  on  April 
4,  1648.  What  his  parents’ 
position  was  still  remains  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  the  language  of  his 
own  letter  points  most  decidedly 
to  a  Dutch  rather  than  an 
English  parentage.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  both  his  own 
signature,  and  the  address  of  his 
sister’s  letter,  the  spelling 
“  Grinling  ”  is  used. 

Gibbons  is  not  an  uncommon 
name  in  England,  and  it  still 
remains  possible  that  his  parents 
may  have  been  originally  from 
England.  One  Simon  Gibbons 
is  mentioned  as  a  skilful  car¬ 
penter,  employed  by  Inigo  Jones 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  but  there  appears  to 
be  nothing,  except  the  identity  of  surname, 
to  support  the  suggestion. 

Murray’s  statement  that  he  came  to 
England  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  probably 
true.  This  would  place  his  arrival  in 

England  in  1667,  some  three  or  four 

years  before  his  discovery  by  Evelyn. 
Murray’s  further  statement  that  he  went 
into  \  orkshire,  where  he  was  first  em¬ 
ployed,  is  corroborated  by  Ralph  Thoresby, 
the  antiquary,  in  his  diary. 

On  May  31,  1695,  Thoresby  writes  that 
he  “admired  the  very  admirable  wood¬ 
work  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Grinling 
Gibbons,  the  famous  statuary,  who  mace 
also  that  exquisite  statue  of  King  Charles 
II.  in  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London, 
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which  is  of  white  marble  :  ”  and  again  on 
June  5,  1702,  “Evening — sat  up  too  late 
with  a  parcel  of  artists  I  had  got  on  my 
hands,  Mr  Gyles,  the  famousest  painter 
of  glass  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  his 
nephew  Mr  Smith,  the  bell-founder,  Mr 
Carpenter,  the  statuary,  and  Mr  Etty, 
the  painter,  with  whose  father  Mr  Etty, 


may  be  thus'  accounted  for.  That  he 
should  have  subsequently  removed  to 
Deptford  as  a  ship-carver  is  not  at  all 
remarkable,  as  Deptford  was  at  that  time 
perhaps  the  only  place  where  a  wood- 
carver  could  be  sure  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment.  The  decoration  of  the  immense 
high  decks  of  the  old  men-of-war  afforded 
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sen  :  the  architect,  the  most  celebrated 
Grinlin  Gibbons  wrought  at  York,  but 
whether  apprenticed  with  him  or  not,  I 
remember  not  well.”  Thoresby  elsewhere 
styles  Gibbons  as  “  late  of  York,”  and 
apparently  claims  him  as  a  native  of  that 
county. 

The  years,  then,  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  arrival  of  Gibbons  in 
England  and  his  discovery  at  Deptford 

131.  August,  1894. 


ample  employment  for  many  wood- 
carvers,  and  there  was  probably  a  regular 
colony  of  these  craftsmen  resident  in 
Deptford  or  the  neighbourhood.  It  may, 
perhaps,  also  be  assumed  that  he  had 
already  gone  through  an  apprenticeship 
in  his  craft  in  the  shipbuilding  yards 
at  Rotterdam,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
England  thence,  arriving  at  Hull,  'and 
making  his  first  resting-place  at  York. 
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It  is  easy  to  believe,  then,  that  it  was  in 
this  way  that  Grinling-  Gibbons  was  able  to 
exercise  his  craft,  and  to  train  the  original 
genius  which  began  to  give  signs  of 
attaining  maturity  within  him. 

According,  however,  to  Stoakes, 
Gibbons  lived  some  time  in  Belle  Sauvage 
Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  where  he  carved  a 
pot  of  flowers,  which  shook  surprisingly 
with  the  motion  of  the  coaches  that 
passed  by. 

Returning  to  Evelyn  and  his  diary,  we 
find  him  going  on  to  narrate  that  “  of  this 
young  artist,  together  with  my  manner  of 
"finding  him  out,  I  acquainted  the  King, 
and  begg’d  that  he  would  give  me  leave 
to  bring  him  and  his  worke  to  Whitehall, 
for  that  I  would  adventure  my  reputation 
with  His  Majesty  that  he  had  never  seene 
anything  approch  it,  and  that  he  would 
be  exceedingly  pleased,  and  employ  him. 
The  King  said  he  would  himselfe  go  see 
him.  This  was  the  first  notice  his 
Majestie  ever  had  of  Mr  Gibbon.” 

On  February  19,  Evelyn  writes  that 
“this  day  dined  with  me  Mr  Surveyor 
Dr  Christopher  Wren,  and  Mr.  Pepys, 
Cleark  of  the  Acts,  two  extraordinary  in¬ 
genious  and  knowing  persons,  and  other 
friends.  I  carried  them  to  see  the  piece 
of  carving  which  I  had  recommended  to 
the  King.”  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  portion  of  Pepys’s  immortal  diary 
which  posterity  is  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  ends  a  year  or  two  before  this 
occasion,  one  which  Pepys  would  hardly 
have  failed  to  chronicle  in  his  usual  inim¬ 
itable  way.  There  is  a  particular  interest 
in  this  first  meeting  between  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Grinling  Gibbons, 
since  the  new  style  of  architecture  intro¬ 
duced  by  Wren  offered  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  employment  of  the  wood- 
carver’s  genius. 

It  is  a  well-known  story  how  Evelyn 
brought  Gibbons  to  Whitehall  ;  it  would 
lose  greatly  if  told  in  other  words  than 
the  simple,  naive  account  which  Evelyn 
gives  in  his  diary.  On  March  1st  he 
writes  that  “  I  caused  M1  Gibbon  to 
bring  to  Whitehall  his  excellent  piece  of 
carving,  where  being  come  I  advertis’d 
his  Majestie,  who  ask’d  me  where  it  was  ; 

I  told  him  in  Sir  Richard  Browne’s  (my 
father-in-law)  chamber,  and  that  if  it 
pleas  d  his  Majesty  to  appoint  whither  it 
should  be  brought,  being  large  and  tho’ 
of  wood  heavy,  I  would  take  care  for  it  ; 
‘No,  says  the  King,  ‘shew  me  the  way, 
I’ll  go  to  Sir  Richard’s  chamber,’  which 
he  immediately  did,  walking  along  the 


entries  after  me  ;  as  far  as  the  ewrie,  till 
he  came  up  into  the  roome,  where  I  also 
lay.  No  sooner  was  he  enter’d  and  cast 
his  eye  on  the  work  but  was  astonished 
at  the  curiositie  of  it,  and  having  con¬ 
sider’d  it  a  long  time  and  discours’d  with 
Mr  Gibbon,  whom  I  brought  to  kisse  his 
hand,  he  commanded  it  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  carried  to  the  Queenes  side  to  shew 
her.  It  was  carried  up  into  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  where  she  and  the  King  looked 
on  and  admired  it  againe  ;  the  King  being 
call’d  away  left  us  with  the  Queene,  be¬ 
lieving  she  would  have  bought  it,  it  being 
a  crucifix ;  but  when  his  Majesty  was 
gon,  a  French  pedling  woman,  one  Mad. 
de  Boord,  who  us’d  to  bring  peticoates 
and  fanns,  and  baubles  out  of  France  to 
the  Ladys,  began  to  find  fault  with 
severall  things  in  the  worke,  which  she 
understood  no  more  than  an  asse  or  a 
monkey,  so  as  in  a  kind  of  indignation,  I 
caused  the  person  who  brought  it  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  chamber,  finding  the 
Queene  so  much  govern’d  by  an  ignorant 
Frenchwoman,  and  this  incomparable 
artist  had  his  labour  onely  for  his  paines, 
which  not  a  little  displeas’d  me,  and  he 
was  faine  to  send  it  downe  to  his  cottage 
againe  ;  he  not  long  after  sold  it  for 
£80,  tho’  well  worth  £100,  without  the 
frame,  to  Sir  George  Viner.” 

In  this  charming  little  glimpse  of  the 
manners  in  the  Royal  household  Evelyn 
draws  his  characters  to  the  life,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  picture  the  good-natured, 
easy-going  King,  regardless  of  etiquette, 
and  oblivious  ot  the  one  duty  which  he 
was  expected  to  perform,  namely,  to 
purchase  the  work  ;  the  stupid,  indolent 
Queen,  over-ridden  by  priests  and  ladies- 
in-waiting,  more  likely  to  buy  the  carving 
for  its  subject  as  a  crucifix  than  as  an  in¬ 
comparable  work  of  art  ;  the  eager  and 
anxious  courtier,  proud  of  his  new  dis¬ 
covery,  and  intensely  nettled  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  new  protege ;  and  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  artist  himself,  dragged  for  the 
first  time  into  public,  and  plunged  at 
once  into  the  lull  blaze  of  the  royal 
presence,  only  to  return  crestfallen  to 
the  cottage  from  which  he  had  emerged. 

Evelyn  however  was  true  to  Gibbons 
and  to  his  love  of  true  art,  and  we  next 
hear  that  “His  Majesty’s  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Wren,  faithfully  promis’d  me  to  employ 
him.  I  haveing  also  bespoke  his  Majesty 
for  his  worke  at  Windsor,  which  my 
friend  Mr  May  the  architect  there  was 
going  to  alter  and  repair  universally  ;  for 
on  the  next  day  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
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of  talking  to  his  Majesty  about  it,  in  the 
lobby  next  the  Queene’s  side,  where  I  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  some  sheetes  of  my 
Historie.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  artist 
was  not  ungrateful  to  his  patron,  and 
presented  to  him  his  own  head  carved  in 
wood  by  himself ;  Evelyn  put  this  over 
the  street-door  of  his  house  in  Dover 
Street,  as  a  sign,  where  it  remained  for 
twenty  years. 

Evelyn’s  description  of  the  frame  carved 
by  Gibbons  round  the  “Crucifixion”  at 
once  suggests  that  aspect  of  Gibbons’s 
work  which  is  most  familiar,  “  there 
being  nothing  in  nature  so  tender  and 
delicate  as  the  flowers  and  festoons  about 
it,  and  yet  the  worke  was  very  strong.” 
These  festoons,  or  panels,  frames,  or 


Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.”  This  contained 
seventy  figures,  and  was  carved  out  of 
three  blocks  of  wood.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  King  actually  purchased  it,  as 
Vertue  says  that  Gibbons  had  this  piece 
at  his  house  in  Bow  Street,  where  it  was 
bought  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
placed  it  at  his  famous  house,  Cannons  in 
Middlesex.  When  that  palace  was  de¬ 
molished,  and  its  contents  dispersed,  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Gore,  M.P.  ; 
of  Bush  Hill,  near  Enfield,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Mellish,  and  eventually,  by  direct  descent, 
to  Mr.  Hector  Gurdon-Rebow,  of  Wyven- 
hoe  Park,  Essex,  where  it  now  remains. 

Few  things  have  been  more  generally 
admired,  bo'th  by  the  ignorant  and  by 
the  connoisseur,  than  the  exquisite 
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pendants  of  flowers,  fruit,  dead  game, 
musical  instruments  and  the  like,  have 
made  the  name  of  Grinling  Gibbons  a 
household  word  in  England. 

At  first  it  would  appear  that  Gibbons 
aspired  to  create  large  pictorial  subjects 
in  wood,  to  translate  painting  into  wood¬ 
carving  in  high  relief.  He  probably 
executed  but  few  of  these  owing  to  the 
time  which  they  must  have  required,  and 
the  constant  personal  application  to  his 
work,  hardly  compatible  with  the  number¬ 
less  demands  for  his  services  in  later  years. 
The  “Crucifixion,”  so  much  admired,  and 
so  much  neglected  by  royalty,  passed  into 
the  hands,  as  we  learn  from  Evelyn,  of 
Sir  George  Viner  ;  its  subsequent  fate  is 
uncertain.  The  King  is  stated  to  have 
made  amends  by  giving  a  commission  for 
a  carving  on  a  similar  scale  of  “The 


frames,  pendants,  festoons  or  streamers 
of  flowers,  fruit,  game,  shells,  musical 
instruments,  and  other  objects  copied  by 
Gibbons  from  nature  and  translated  into 
wrood.  The  very  fidelity  with  which  they 
are  copied  betrays  a  certain  want  of 
artistic  selection  or  appreciation.  They 
have  their  prototype  in  the  grotesques  and 
arabesques  of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  for  instance  of  some  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  with 
some  of  the  panels  containing  Gibbons’s 
carvings  can  show  to  what  origin  his 
ideas  of  decoration  may  be  traced.  Like 
the  decorators  of  the  Renaissance  the  task 
allotted  to  Gibbons  was  that  of  covering 
certain  spaces  with  decorations,  created 
by  his  own  fancy  and  ingenuity.  Criticism 
has  not  failed  to  tax  Gibbons  with  an  in¬ 
different  taste,  and  a  want  of  genuine 
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artistic  spirit  in  the  selection  of  objects 
for  this  kind  of  decoration.  Those  car¬ 
vings  which  remain  in  the  place  which 
they  were  designed  by  Gibbons  to  occupy 
testify  to  his  real  genius  for  decoration, 
and  to  his  acquaintance  with  his  architect  s 
wishes  and  requirements.  Removed  from 
their  places,  and  judged  by  fragments  in 


each  other  with  such  dexterous  interlacing 
of  the  carvings,  that  the  junctions  are 
indiscernible  to  the  spectator  when 
looked  at  from  below. 

Such  famous  houses  as  Chatsworth, 
Petworth,  Burghley,  Houghton,  Cassio- 
bury,  Blenheim,  rank  such  carvings 
among  their  chief  treasures,  and  in  some 
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detail,  little  of  their  spirit  remains,  save 
the  technical  dexterity  to  which  they  owe 
their  existence. 

Marvellously  light  and  fragile  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  are  in  reality,  when 
preserved  from  the  ravages  of  worms, 
perfectly  rigid  and  strong  in  substance. 
While  they  appear  to  be  all  carved  out 
of  one  block,  modelled  as  it  were  in  wood, 
they  are  really  built  up  of  layers  of 
wood,  the  layers  being  inserted  above 


of  the  rooms  in  these  palaces  his  genius 
reigns  supreme. 

It  would  'be  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  public  buildings,  or 
private  mansions,  which  contain  carvings 
by  Gibbons.  Any  one,  where  the  carv¬ 
ings  remaih  in  their  original  place,  would 
sutnce  for  an  example  of  his  decorative 
skill. 

One  instance  may  be  selected  here. 
Belton  House,  near  Grantham,  the  seat 
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of  Earl  Brownlow,  possesses  a  fine  set  of 
carvings  by  Gibbons,  mostly  in  their 
original  situation.  The  design  of  the 
house,  which  was  built  in  1689  for  Sir 
William  Brownlow,  Baronet,  has  always 
been  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
though  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
to  actually  attest  it.  Some  elevations  of 
the  house  will  be  found  in  Campbell’s 
Vitruvius  Britannicus.  It  consists,  like 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  time  of  a  solid 
block,  with  slightly  projecting  wings  on 


scroll  work,  and  below  are  oblong  slabs 
of  carving-  to  complete  the  design.  The 
scroll  work  in  Gibbons’s  carving  shows 
great  artistic  ingenuity  and  a  power  of 
design  in  detail,  which  is  lacking  in  some 
other  parts  of  his  work.  There  are 
beautiful  examples  of  it  in  his  carv¬ 
ings  in  Wren’s  Library  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  At  the  end  of  one  suite  of 
rooms  at  Belton,  there  is  a  small  private 
chapel  also  ornamented  with  carvings  by 
Gibbons  ;  the  altar  is  similarly  adorned  and 
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both  sides.  Internally  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  large  hall  opening  into  a 
large  saloon,  which  opens  in  its  turn  on  to 
the  garden  front,  the  entrance  on  each 
side  being  approached  from  outside  by  a 
wide  flight  of  steps.  Right  and  left  open 
other  saloons  in  succession,  forming  a 
suite  round  the  house.  It  is  in  the 
entrance  hall  and  the  central  saloon  that 
Gibbons’s  principal  carvings  are  to  be 
seen.  Right  and  left  of  the  door  leading 
from  the  hall  into  the  saloon  are  small 
family  portraits  encased  in  frames  of 
flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  carved  by  Gibbons. 
These  frames  culminate  in  clusters  of 


surmounted  by  boy  angels,  like  those  in 
the  carvings  at  Chatsworth.  The  ceiling 
of  this  chapel  is  most  beautifully  modelled 
in  plaster,  and  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
Gibbons.  If  it  is  his  work,  it  shows  him 
not  only  to  have  been  a  master  of  model¬ 
ling  and  design,  but  also  to  have 
possessed  a  taste  really  more  refined  than 
that  which  the  majority  of  his  other  works 
reveals.  There  are  other  fine  specimens 
of  his  carving  in  some  of  the  rooms  on 
the  second  floor. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  used  by- 
Gibbons  in  his  carving.  In  the  pend- 
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ant  garlands  of  flowers,  and.  for  fes¬ 
toons  of  fruit,  and  other  objects,  he 
usually  used  limewood  ;  for  church  panels 
or  mouldings,  he  used  principally  oak  ; 
and  occasionally  cedar  for  the  architraves 
in  large  mansions.  For  medallion 
portraits,  of  which  he  carved  a  great 
number,  he  used  pearwood  or  boxwood. 
The  limewood,  which  he  employed  tor 
most  of  his  better  known,  and  most 
exquisite  carvings,  is  unfortunately 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  ravages  ot 
worms.  The  carvings  before  described  at 
Belton,  were  discovered  in  1855  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  complete  destruction.  The 
interior  was  completely  honeycombed  by 
worms,  leaving  a  mere  fragile  shell,  ready 
to  fall  into  pieces  at  the  slightest  touch. 


ascribed  to  him  is  not  attested  by  con¬ 
temporary  and  trustworthy  documents. 

The  carvings  at  Chatsworth  are  among 
the  best  known  and  most  highly  valued 
of  Gibbons’  works.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  had  any  hand  in 
them,  the  accounts  of  payments  for  the 
works  rather  pointing  to  the  contrary. 

The  present  house  at  Chatsworth  was 
commenced  in  1687  from  the  designs  ot 
William  Talman,  though  apparently  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  surveyed  the  buildings  in 
1691. 

Payments  for  the  wood-carvings  com¬ 
mence  in  January,  1689,  to  one  Thomas 
Young,  then  in  1691  to  one  Lobb,  of  which 
name  there  appears  to  have  been  two 
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The  carvings  were,  however,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  William  Gibbs  Rogers,  the 
well-known  wood-carver,  who  succeeded 
in  entirely  destroying  the  worms,  and  in 
filling  up  the  cavities  made  by  their 
ravages  with  a  solid  material,  which  has 
rendered  them  proof  against  the  future 
attack  of  time.  The  same  process  has 
been  employed  at  Chatsworth  and  else¬ 
where,  with  the  result  of  successfully 
preserving  works  of  art,  whose  very 
existence  was  in  imminent  peril. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  man  with  such  an 
extensive  practice  in  this  peculiar  branch 
of  art  must  have  kept  a  large  number  of 
assistants  to  execute  the  orders  which 
poured  in  upon  his  workshop.  A  few 
names  have  survived  among  those  who 
worked  as  his  assistants,  but  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  one  special  instance,  the 
share  of  Grinling  Gibbons  in  the  work 


carvers,  Joel  and  Henry  Lobb.  In 
September,  1692,  the  name  of  Samuel 
Watson  appears  with  others  and  continues 
until  the  completion  of  the  work.  Wat¬ 
son  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard  at  Heanor  in  1715,  and  his 
monument  records  the  fact  of  his  having 
executed  the  carvings  at  Chatsworth. 
Further,  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
pupil,  not  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  but  of  one 
Charles  Oakey,  a  carver  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin’smi-the-Fields.  Throughout, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
There  was  no  tradition  ascribing  them  to 
the  hand  of  Gibbons,  until  the  appearance 
of  Horace  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
Even  Vertue,  from  whose  notes  Walpole’s 
history  was  compiled,  mentions  at  Chats¬ 
worth  “the  ornaments  carvd  in  wood 
aqd  foliage  by  Watson  sculptor  in  wood 
and  stone,  the  boys  in  the  chappel  and 
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other  parts  of  his  worKS,  very  fine  :  he 
learnt  in  London  but  workt  and  livd 
at  Chatsworth  for  20  years  a  most 
engenious  artist.”  There  is  at  Chatsworth 
a  most  marvellous  bit  of  carving  repre¬ 
senting  a  point  lace  cravat,  a  woodcock, 
and  a  medallion  with  a  portrait  of  Gibbons, 
and  other  accessories.  This  is  stated  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  by  Gibbons  on  the  completion 
of  the  work.  If  this  tradition  be  true, 
Gibbons  would  appear  as  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  works  in  carving,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  Wren  appears  to  have 
superintended  the  architectural  design. 
Tradition  however  is  not  infallible.  Other 
carved  point  lace  cravats  exist,  one  fine 
specimen  being  in  the  possession  of 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  and  Vertue 
notes  at  Sir  Robert  Goyer’ s  sale  in  1725, 
“apiece  of  carving  in  wood  bassrelievo 
by  Mr.  Gibbons  being  of  ornaments 
fruits  and  flowers  musical  instruments  in 
the  middle  a  point  cravat  most  curiously 
wrought  said  to  be  the  peice  that 
recommended  him  to  K.  Charles.” 

Again  at  Petworth  there  is  the  famous 
carved  room  by  Gibbons,  where  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  rich  carving  with  the 
magnificent  full-length  portraits  by  Van 
Dyck  and  others  contribute  to  produce 
such  an  effect  of  dignity  and  splendour. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Gibbons 
was  actually  present  in  designing  and  exe¬ 
cuting  portions  of  this  work,  and  we 
learn  that  Selden,  one  of  Gibbons’s  best 
pupils  and  assistants,  lost  his  life  in 
saving  these  carvings  from  a  destructive 
fire.  The  work  however  was  left  incom¬ 
plete  by  Gibbons  and  finished  by  Jonathan 
Ritson,  to  whom  part  of  the  credit  for 
the  ultimate  result  is  due.  A  portrait  of 
Ritson  hangs  with  one  of  Gibbons  in  this 
room  ;  they  are  both  painted  by  Clint. 
In  this  case,  there  can  be  little  hesitation 
in  giving  to  Gibbons  the  credit  of  having 
inspired  the  carvings  of  Ritson.  As  the 
master  of  this  school  of  carving,  he  may 
fairly  claim  a  share  of  the  honours  earned 
by  his  pupils,  even  to  the  extent  of  over¬ 
shadowing  or  entirely  absorbing  their 
individual  reputation. 

Grinling  Gibbons  occupied  the  position 
of  master  carver  in  wood  to  the  Crown 
from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  that  of 
George  I., and  no  doubt  learnt  to  adapthim- 
self  to  the  vicissitudes  of  royal  patronage 
which  he  encountered.  Like  many  other 
great  artists  he  aspired  to  shine  in  other 
branches  of  art,  than  that  which  was 
specially  his  own.  He  no  doubt  dabbled 


in  architecture,  and  certainly  claims  some 
attention  as  a  sculptor  or  statuary.  It  is 
difficult  to  point  to  any  works  executed 
in  stone  or  bronze,  which  can  safely  be 
said  to  be  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
In  every  case  however  in  which  such 
works  are  ascribed  to  him,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  crediting  him  with  the  original 
design,  and  probably  the  actual  model, 
the  actual  execution  being  left  to  other 
hands.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that 
the  well-known  pedestal,  on  which  Le 
Sueur’s  beautiful  statue  of  Charles  I. 
stands  at  Charing  Cross,  is  the  work  of 
the  sculptor,  Joshua  Marshall  ;  and  that 
the  bronze  statue  of  James  II.  behind  the 
Banqueting  'House  at  Whitehall,  was 
actually  executed  by  two  Flemish  sculp¬ 
tors,  named  Dyvoet  and  Laurens  ;  the 
statue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  executed  by  Arnold 
Quellin,  of  Antwerp,  which  same  artist 
executed  the  great  marble  altarpiece  at 
Whitehall,  subsequently  removed  to 
Hampton  Court.  If  Vertue  may  be 
believed,  Gibbons  was  himself  but  an  in¬ 
different  worker  with  the  chisel,  witness 
the  following  anecdote  :  “  Upon  a  certain 
Time  King  Charles  ye  2d  came  to  see  a 
statue  of  marble  that  was  done  of  himself 
which  Gibbons  had  got  done  ;  when  the 
King  was  present  Gibbons  to  shew  his 
skill  found  some  small  fault  that  wanted 
to  be  toucht,  and  to  amuse  the  King  took 
up  a  hammer  and  chisell  and  striking 
somewhat  too  hard,  broke  off  a  peice  that 
shoud  not  have  been  at  which  the  King 
laught  at  his  pride  and  imprudent  vanity, 
and  said,  coud  he  not  leave  it  when  it  was 
well — this  was  noted  by  Nolder — a  work¬ 
man  of  his.  But  this,  by-the-by,  is  an  in¬ 
stance,  tho’  he  was  a  most  excellent  carver 
in  wood,  he  was  neither  well-skilled  or 
practisd  in  marble  or  in  Brass  for  which 
works  he  employed  the  best  artists  he 
coud  procure.  Yet  this  accident  might 
happen  from  heat  or  hurrying,  want  of 
attention  properly.” 

Two  small  drawings  by  Gibbons  for  the 
statue  of  James  II.  are  in  the  print-room  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  statue,  which 
cost  ^300  according  to  the  original  agree¬ 
ment,  quoted  by  Vertue  in  his  diaries,  was 
due  to  the  munificence  of  Tobias  Rustat, 
who  also  presented  the  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  II.  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  same  to  Windsor 
Castle.  The  Chelsea  statue  cost  £5°°. 
The  statue  at  Windsor  was  executed,  as 
the  inscription  shows,  by  Josias  Ibach 
Strada,  of  Bremen,  no  doubt  from  a  model 
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by  Gibbons,  who  also  designed  the 
pedestal.  For  the  statue  of  Charles  II., 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Gibbons  also 
received  ^500. 

At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  besides 
the  wood-carvings  in  the  library  before 
alluded  to,  Gibbons  was  the  moulder  of 
the  plaster  busts,  which  were  put  up  in 
1691,  over  the  classes  in  the  place  of  the 
statues,  which  formed  part  of  Wren’s 
original  design,  and  he  also  designed  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which 
stands  in  a  niche  at  the  south  end. 

Gibbons  was  employed  to  design  the 
stately  monument  planned  by  Charles  II. 
for  erection  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Charles  I.  The  monument  was  never 
executed  but  Gibbons’s  design  remains 
at  Oxford.  One  of  his  most  important 
works  as  a  statuary  was  the  fine  tomb  of 
Baptist  Noel,  Viscount  Campden,  and  his 
wife,  set  up  about  1683  or  1684  in  Exton 
Church,  Rutlandshire.  It  is  twenty-two 
feet  high  and  14  feet  broad,  and  cost 
^'1000.  In  Fulham  Church  there  is  a 
fine  monument  by  him  to  the  memory  of 
Dorothy  Lady  Clarke,  who  died  in  1695. 

Gibbons  also  executed  the  bust  of  James 
I.,  which  was  formerly  at  Whitehall,  and 
is  now  at  Windsor  ;  the  bust  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  which  stood  over  the  painter’s 
monument  in  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden, 
and  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that 
church  in  1795.  Vertue  notes  having 
seen  “  Mr.  Grinlin  Gibbons  his  own 
bust  cut  in  marble  finely  done  especially 
the  face  the  wigg  and  lace  cravat 
monstrously  large.” 

However  remarkable  the  works  in 
marble  or  bronze  may  be,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Gibbons,  it  is  by  his  wood- 
carvings  that  he  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  it  is  through  them,  only  that 
he  has  attained  to  so  high  a  rank  among 
great  creative  artists.  He  may  be 
called  the  greatest  “virtuoso”  in  the 
art  of  wood-carving  that  has  ever  existed. 

During  the  progress  of  his  life  it  is 
easy  to  note  the  change  from  the  shy 
student  of  Deptford  to  the  successful 
courtier  of  later  days  ;  from  the  solitary 
craftsman  to  the  great  purveyor  and 
distributor  of  artistic  work.  There  is  a 
chalk  drawing  by  Sir  John  Baptist 
Medina  preserved  in  the  print  room  at 
the  British  Museum,  which  shows  Gibbons  • 
at  an  early  period  .in  his  career.  The 
face  is  that  of  an  artist  or  student,  and  a 
contrast  to  the  robust  countenance  shown 
in  the  later  portrait  by.Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
or  in  the  double  portrait  of  Gibbons  and 
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his  wife  by  John  Closterman.  Both  the 
later  portraits  are  well  known  from  the 
mezzotint-engravings  by  John  Smith  ;  the 
former  was  formerly  in  the  collection  at 
Houghton,  and  was  transferred  with  the 
bulk  of  that  collection  to  the  Hermitage 
Gallery  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  now 
remains.  Another  small  mezzotint  por¬ 
trait  was  executed  by  Petrus  Camper  :  an 
impression  of  it  is  also  in  the  print  room 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Gibbons  was  considered  one  of  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day,  and  we  find 
his  name  among  the  earliest  members  of 
a  society  of  “  virtuosi,”  or  gentlemen, 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  lovers 
or  professors  of  art,  who  held  a  feast 
annually  on  St.  Luke’s  day.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  acted  as  steward  in  rotation,  and 
Gibbons  filled  the  office  twice,  in  1691  and 
in  1709. 

In  1678  Gibbons  went  to  reside  in  a 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  continued  there  until 
his  death.  It  was  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  King’s  Arms.  In  January  1701-2, 
according  to  The  Postman  of  the  24th,  his 
house  fell  down,  “  but  by  a  special  provi¬ 
dence  none  of  the  family  was  killed,  but  it 
is  said  a  young  girl  which  was  playing  in 
the  court  being  missing  is  supposed  to 
be  buried  in  the  rubbish.”  He  had  nine  or 
ten  children  by  his  wife,  all  baptized  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  of  whom  five 
daughters  only  seem  to  have  survived, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jane,  Katherine,  and 
Ann.  The  poll  tax  books  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  record  that  in  1692  he 
had  an  apprentice  named  Robert  Bing  (or 
King),  two  servants,  Mary  Gupp,  and 
another  Mary,  and  that  there  was  a 
lodger  in  the  house,  one  Madame  Titus 
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with  a  servant.  His  wife’s  burial  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  register  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  on  November  30,  1719. 
Gibbons  himself  died  at  his  house  on 
August  3,  1721,  though  by  an  error 
apparently  his  burial  is  entered  in  the 
register  as  on  August  10,  1720. 

Administration  to  his  effects  was 
granted  on  September  7,  1721,  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  Gibbons,  spinster.  His 
collection  of  carvings,  models,  and  paint¬ 
ings,  was  sold  on  November  15,  1722. 

On  April  9,  1705,  his  daughter  Katherine 
was  married  at  All  Hallows  the  Great  to 
Joseph  Biscoe.  They  resided  in  Chelsea, 
where  they  were  .buried,  she  January  23, 
1731 — 2,  he  December  10,  1741.  They 
left  two  sons,  Gibbons  Biscoe,  who  died 
a  bachelor  in  the  East  Indies  in  1729, 
and  Grinling  Joseph  Biscoe,  who  was 
buried  at  Chelsea  in  1719,  being  only  a 
few  months  old.  With  them  the  family 
of  Grinling  Gibbons  probably  became 
extinct. 

Grinling  Gibbons  was  an  artist  whom 
England,  in  spite  of  his  birth  and  certain 
Netherlandish  proclivities  in  his  art,  may 
fairly  claim  as  her  own.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  a  somewhat 
underrated  period  of  English  art.  He 
was  well-suited  to  an  age  famous  for  its 
achievements  in  science  and  literature. 
He  gave  grace  to  the  somewhat  ponder¬ 
ous  solidity  which  characterised  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  age 
of  foppery  and  languor,  of  stucco  and 
sham  Gothic,  which  ensued,  his  art  would 
have  found  no  place.  It  was  better 
suited  to  the  age  of  Evelyn  and  Wren, 
than  to  that  of  Kent  and  Horace 
Walpole. 
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SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE 

(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

No.  IX.— THE  RIPENING  RUBIES. 


“  ^HE  plain  fact  is,”  said  Lady  Faber, 
X  “  we  are  entertaining  thieves.  It 
positively  makes  me  shudder  to  look  at 
my  own  guests,  and  to  think  that  some 
of  them  are  criminals.” 

We  stood  together  in  the  conservatory 
of  her  house  in  Portman  Square,  looking 
down  upon  a  brilliant  ball-room,  upon  a 
glow  of  colour,  and  the  radiance  of  un¬ 
numbered  gems.  She  had  taken  me  aside 
after  the  fourth  waltz  to  tell  me  that  her 
famous  belt  of  rubies  had  been  shorn  of 
one  of  its  finest  pendants  ;  and  she  showed 
me  beyond  possibility  of  dispute  that  the 
loss  was  no  accident,  but  another  of  those 
amazing  thefts  which  startled  London  so 
frequently  during  the  season  of  1893.  Nor 
was  hers  the  only  case.  Though  I  had 
been  in  her  house  but  an  hour  complaints 
from  other  sources  had  reached  me.  The 
Countess  of  Dunholm  had  lost  a  crescent 
brooch  of  brilliants  ;  Mrs.  Kenningham- 
Hardy  had  missed  a  spray  of  pearls  and 
turquoise  ;  Lady  Hallingham  made  mention 
.of  an  emerald  locket  which  was  gone,  as 
she  thought,  from  her  necklace  ;  though, 
as  she  confessed  with  a  truly  feminine 
doubt,  she  was  not  positive  that  her  maid 
had  given  it  to  her.  And  these  mis¬ 
fortunes,  being  capped  by  the  abstraction 
of  Lady  Faber’s  pendant,  compelled  me 
to  believe  that  of  all  the  startling  stories 
of  thefts  which  the  season  had  known 
the  story  of  this  dance  would  be  the  most 
remarkable. 

These  things  and  many  more  came  to 
my  mind  as  I  held  the  mutilated  belt  in 
my  hand  and  examined  the  fracture,  while 
my  hostess  stood  with  an  angry  flush 
upon  her  face  waiting  for  my  verdict.  A 
moment’s  inspection  of  the  bauble  revealed 
to  me  at  once  its  exceeding  value,  and 


the  means  whereby  a  pendant  of  it  had 
been  snatched. 

“  If  you  will  look  closely,”  said  I,  “you 
will  see  that  the  gold  chain  here  has  been 
cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  we  don’t 
know  the  name  of  the  person  who  used 
them,  we  may  describe  them  as  pick¬ 
pocket’s  scissors.” 

“Which  means  that  I  am  entertaining 
a  pickpocket,”  said  she,  flushing  again  at 
the  thought. 

“  Or  a  person  in  possession  of  a  pick¬ 
pocket’s  implements,”  I  suggested. 

“  How  dreadful,”  she  cried,  “  not  for 
myself,  though  the  rubies  are  very  valu¬ 
able,  but  for  the  others.  This  is  the  third 
dance  during  the  week  at  which  people’s  . 
jewels  have  been  stolen.  When  will  it  . 
end  ?  ” 

“The  end  of  it  will  come,”  said  I, 

“  directly  that  you,  and  others  with  your 
power  to  lead,  call  in  the  police.  It  is  i 
very  evident  by  this  time  that  some  person 
is  socially  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
wholesale  robbery.  While  a  silly  delicacy 
forbids  us  to  permit  our  guests  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  or  in  any  way  watched,  the  person 
we  mention  may  consider  himself  in  a  1 
terrestrial  paradise,  which  is  very  near;  a 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He  will  11 
continue  to  rob  with  impunity,  and  to 
offer  up  his  thanks  for  that  generosity  of 
conduct  which  refuses  us  a  glimpse  of  his 
hat,  or  even  an  inspection  of  the  boots  in 
which  he  may  place  his  plunder.” 

“  You  speak  very  lightly  of  it,”  she  in¬ 
terrupted,  as  I  still  held  her  belt  in  m) 
hands,  “do  you  know  that  my  husbanc 
values  the  rubies  in  each  of  those  pend 
ants  at  eight  hundred  pounds  ?  ” 

“  I  can  quite  believe  it,”  said  I 
“  some  of  them  are  white  as  these  are, 
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presume  ;  but  I  want  you  to  describe  it 
for  me,  and  as  accurately  as  your  memory 
will  let  you.” 

“  How  will  that  help  to  its  recovery  ?  ” 
she  asked,  looking-  at  me  questioningly. 

“  Possibly  not  at  all,”  I  replied  ;  “  but  it 
might  be  offered  for  sale  at  my  place,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  had  the  means  of 
restoring  it  to  you.  Stranger  things  have 
happened.” 

“I  believe,”  said  she  sharply,  “you 
|  would  like  to  find  out  the  thief  yourself.” 

“  I  should  not  have  the  smallest  ob¬ 
jection,”  I  exclaimed  frankly  ;  “if  these 
robberies  continue  no  woman  in  London 
will  wear  real  stones  ;  and  I  shall  be  the 
loser.” 

“  I  have  thought  of  that,”  said  she, 
“but,  you  know,  you  are  not  to  make 
the  slightest  attempt  to  expose  any  guest 
in  my  house  ;  what  you  do  outside  is  no 
concern  of  mine.” 

'  “  Exactly,”  said  I  ;  “  and  for  the  matter 

of  that,  I  am  likely  to  do  very  little  in 
either  case  ;  we  are  working  against 
clever  heads  ;  and  if  my  judgment  be 
correct,  there  is  a  whole  gang  to  cope 
with.  But  tell  me  about  the  rubies.” 

“Well,”  said  she,  “the  stolen  pendant 
j  is  in  the  shape  of  a  rose.  The  belt,  as 
you  know,  was  brought  by  Lord  Faber 
from  Burmah.  Besides  the  ring  of  rubies, 
which  each  drop  has,  the  missing  star 
includes  four  yellow  stones,  which  the 
natives  declare  are  ripening  rubies.  It  is 
only  a  superstition,  of  course,  but  the 
gems  are  full  of  fire,  and  as  brilliant  as 
diamonds.” 

“  I  know  the  stones  well,”  said  I  ;  “  the 
Burmese  will  sell  you  rubies  of  all  colours 
if  you  will  buy  them,  though  the  blue 
.variety  is  nothing  more  than  the  sapphire. 

1  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  missed  the 
pendant  ?  ” 

“  Not  ten  minutes  ago,”  she  answered. 

“Which  means  that  your  next  partner 
might  be  the  thief?  ”  I  suggested,  “  really, 
a  dance  is  becoming"  a  capital  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

“  My  next  partner  is  my  husband,” 
said  she  laughing  for  the  first  time,  “and 
whatever  you  do,  don’t  say  a  word  to 
him.  He  would  never  forgive  me  for 
losing  the  rubies.” 

When  she  was  gone,  I,  who  had  come 
to  her  dance  solely  in  the  hope  that  a 
word  or  a  face  there  would  cast  light 
upon  the  amazing  mystery  of  the  season’s 
thefts,  went  down  again  where  the  press 
was,  and  stood  while  the  dancers  were 
pursuing  the  dreary  paths  of  a  “  square.” 


There  before  me  were  the  hundred  types 
one  sees  in  a  London  ball-room — types  of 
character  and  of  want  of  character,  of 
age  aping  youth,  and  of  youth  aping  age, 
of  well-dressed  women  and  ill-dressed 
women,  of  dandies  and  of  the  bored,  of 
fresh  girlhood  and  worn  maturity.  Mixed 
in  the  dazzling  melee ,  or  swaying  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  music-hall  melody,  you  saw 
the  lean  forms  of  boys  ;  the  robust  forms 
of  men  ;  the  pretty  figures  of  the  girls 
just  out  ;  the  figures,  not  so  pretty, 
of  the  matrons  who,  for  the  sake  of 
the  picturesque,  should  long  ago  have 
been  in.  As  the  picture  changed 
quickly,  and  fair  faces  succeeded  to 
dark  faces,  and  the  coquetting  eyes  of 
pretty  women  passed  by  with  a  glance  to 
give  place  to  the  uninteresting  eyes  of  the 
dancing  man,  I  asked  myself  what  hope 
would  the  astutest  spy  have  of  getting  a 
clue  to  the  mysteries  in  such  a  room  ;  how 
could  he  look  for  a  moment  to  name  one 
man  or  one  woman  who  had  part  or  lot 
in  the  astounding  robberies  which  were  the 
wonder  of  the  town  ?  Yet  I  knew  that  if 
nothing  were  done,  the  sale  of  jewels  in 
London  would  come  to  the  lowest  ebb 
the  trade  had  known,  and  that  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  should  suffer  loss  to  an  extent 
which  I  did  not  care  to  think  about. 

I  have  said  often,  in  jotting  down  from 
my  book  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  that 
I  am  no  detective,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  the 
smallest  gift  of  foresight  above  my  fellow 
man.  Whenever  I  have  busied  myself 
about  some  trouble  it  is  because  I  have 
had  a  strong  personal  motive  driving  me 
on,  or  have  hoped  to  serve  some  one  who 
henceforth  should  serve  me.  And  never 
have  I  brought  to  my  aid  other  weapons 
than  a  certain  measure  of  common  sense. 
In  many  instances  the  purest  good 
chance  has  given  to  me  my  only  clue  ;  the 
merest  accident  has  set  me  straight  when 
a  hundred  roads  lay  before  me.  I  had 
come  to  Lady  Faber’s  house  hoping  that 
the  sight  of  some  stranger,  a  chance  word, 
or  even  an  impulse  might  cast  light  upon 
the  darkness  in  which  we  had  walked  for 
many  weeks.  Yet  the  longer  I  stayed  in 
the  ball-room  the  more  futile  did  the 
whole  thing  seem.  Though  1  knew  that 
a  nimble-fingered  gentleman  might  be  at 
my  very  elbow,  that  half-a-dozen  others 
might  be  dancing  cheerfully  about  me  in 
that  way  of  life  to  which  their  rascality 
had  called  them,  I  had  not  so  much  as  a 
handsbreadth  of  suspicion  ;  saw  no  face 
that  was  not  the  face  of  the  dancing  ass, 
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or  the  smart  man  about  town  ;  did  not 
observe  a  single  creature  who  led  me  to 
hazard  a  question.  And  so  profound  at 
last  was  my  disgust  that  I  elbowed  my 
way  from  the  ball-room  in  despair,  and 
went  again  to  the  conservatory  where  the 
palms  waved  seductively,  and  the  flying 
corks  of  the  champagne  bottles  made 
music  harmonious  to  hear. 


hack.  She  was  a  woman  of  many  partia¬ 
lities,  whom  every  one  saw  at  every  dance, 
and  then  asked  how  she  got  there — a 
woman  with  sufficient  personal  attraction 
left  to  remind  you  that  she  was  passe,  and 
sufficient  wit  to  make  an  interval  tolerable. 
I,  as  a  rule,  had  danced  once  with  her, 
and  then  avoided  both  her  programme 
and  her  chatter  ;  but  now  that  I  came 


There  were  few  people  in  this  room  at 
the  moment— old  General  Sharard,  who 
was  never  yet  known  to  leave  a  refresh¬ 
ment  table  until  the  supper  table  was  set  • 
the  Rev.,  Arthur  Mellbank,  the  curate  of 
St.  Peter  s,  sipping  tea  ;  a  lean  youth  who 
ate  an  ice  with  the  relish  of  a  schoolboy  • 
and  the  ubiquitous  Sibyl  Kavanagh,  who 
has  been  vulgarly  described  as  a  garrison 


suddenly  upon  her,  she  cried  out  with  : 
c  e  icious  pretence  of  artlessness,  anc 
ostentatiously  made  room  for  me  at  he 
side. 

\\Do  get  me  another  cup  of  tea,”  slv 
sam  ;  “  I’ve  been  talking  for  ten  minute 
to  Colonel  Harner  who  has  just  come  fron 
the  great  thirst  land,  and  I’ve  caught  itJ 

“  You’n  ruin  your  nerves,”  said  I,  as 
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fetched  her  the  cup,  “  and  you’ll  miss  the 
next  dance.” 

“  I’ll  sit  it  out  with  you,”  she  cried  gush¬ 
ingly  ;  “  and  as  for  nerves,  I  haven’t 
got  any  ;  1  must  have  shed  them  with 
my  first  teeth.  But  I  want  to  talk  to 
you — you’ve  heard  the  news,  of  course  ! 
isn’t  it  dreadful  ?  ” 

She  said  this  with  a  beautiful  look  of 
sadness,  and  for  a  moment  I  did  not 
know  to  what  she  referred.  Then  it 
dawned  upon  my  mind  that  she  had  heard 
of  Lady  Faber’s  loss. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “it’s  the  profoundest 
mystery  I  have  ever  known.” 

“  And  can’t  you  think  of  any  explana¬ 
tion  at  all  ?  ”  she  asked  as  she  drank  her 
tea  at  a  draught.  “Isn’t  it  possible  to 
suspect  some  one  just  to  pass  the  time  ?  ” 

“  If  you  can  suggest  any  one,”  said  I, 
“we  will  begin  with  pleasure.” 

“  Well,  there’s  no  one  in  this  room  to 
think  of,  is  there  ?  ”  she  asked  with  her 
limped  laugh;  “of  course,  you  couldn’t 
search  the  curate’s  pockets,  unless  ser¬ 
mons  were  missing  instead  of  rubies?  ” 

“  This  is  a  case  of  ‘  sermons  in  stones,’  ” 
I  replied,  “  and  a  very  serious  case.  I 
wonder  you  have  escaped  with  all  those 
pretty  brilliants  on  your  sleeves.” 

“But  I  haven’t  escaped,”  she  cried; 
“  why  you’re  not  up-to-date.  Don’t  you 
know  that  I  lost  a  marquise  brooch  at 
the  Hayes’s  dance  the  other  evening?  I 
have  never  heard  the  last  of  it  from  my 
husband,  who  will  not  believe  for  a  minute 
that  I  did  not  lose  it  in  the  crowd.” 

“  And  you  yourself  believe - ” 

“That  it  was  stolen,  of  course.  I  pin 
my  brooches  too  well  to  lose  them— 
some  one  took  it  in  the  same  cruel  way 
;  that  Lady  Faber’s  rubies  have  been 
taken.  Isn’t  it  really  awful  to  think  that 
at  every  party  we  go  to  thieves  go  with  us  ? 
It’s  enough  to  make  one  emigrate  to  the 
shires.” 

She  fell  to  the  flippant  mood  again,  for 
nothing  could  keep  her  from  that  ;  and 
as  there  was  obviously  nothing  to  be  learnt 
from  her,  I  listened  to  her  chatter  suffer- 
ingly. 

“  But  we  were  going  to  suspect  people,” 
she  continued  suddenly,  “and  we  have 
not  done  it.  As  we  can’t  begin  with 
the  citrate,  let’s  take  the  slim  young  man 
opposite.  Hasn’t  he  what  Sheridan 
calls — but  there,  I  mustn’t  say  it ;  you 
know,  a  something  disinheriting  counten¬ 
ance  ?  ” 

“  He  eats  too  many  jam  tarts  and 
drinks  too  much  lemonade  to  be  a 
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criminal,”  I  replied;  “besides,  he  is  not 
occupied,  you’ll  have  to  look  in  the  ball¬ 
room.” 

“  I  can  just  see  the  top  of  the  men’s 
heads,”  said  she,  craning  her  neck 
forward  in  the  effort.  “Have  you  no¬ 
ticed  that  when  a  man  is  dancing,  either 
he  stargazes  in  ecstasy  as  though  he 
were  in  heaven,  or  looks  down  to  his 
boots — well,  as  if  it  were  the  other 
thing  ?  ” 

“Possibly,”  said  I;  “but  you’re  not 
going  to  constitute  yourself  a  vehmgericht 
from  seeing  the  top  of  people’s  heads.” 

“  Indeed,”  she  cried,  “  that  shows  how 
little  you  know  ;  there  is  more  character 
in  the  crown  of  an. old  man’s  head  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,  as  what’s- 
his-name  says.  Look  at  that  shining  roof 
bobbing  up  there,  for  instance  ;  that  is 
the  halo  of  port  and  honesty — and  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dancing  the  polka.  Oh  !  that 
mine  enemy  would  dance  the  polka — 
especially  if  he  were  stout.” 

“Do  you  really  possess  an  enemy?” 

I  asked  as  she  fell  into  a  vulgar  burst  of 
laughter  at  her  own  humour  ;  but  she 
said, 

“Do  I  possess  one?  Go  and  discuss 
me  with  the  other  women — that’s  what  I 
tell  all  my  partners  to  do  ;  and  they  come 
back  and  report  to  me.  It’s  as  good  as 
a  play  !  ” 

“It  must  be,”  said  I,  “a  complete 
extravaganza.  But  your  enemy  has 
finished  his  exercise,  and  they  are  going 
to  play  a  waltz.  Shall  I  take  you 
down  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  cried,  “and  don’t  forget  to 
discuss  me.  Oh,  these  crushes  !  ” 

She  said  this  as  we  came  to  the  press 
upon  the  corner  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ball-room,  a  corner  where  she  was 
pushed  desperately  against  the  banisters. 
The  vigour  of  the  polka  had  sent  an 
army  of  dancers  to  the  conservatory,  and 
for  some  minutes  we  could  neither  descend 
nor  go  back  ;  but  when  the  press  was 
somewhat  relieved,  and  she  made  an  effort 
to  progress,  her  dress  caught  in  a  spike 
of  the  iron  work,  and  the  top  of  a  panel 
of  silk  which  went  down  one  side  of  it 
was  ripped  open  and  left  hanging.  For 
a  minute*  she  did  not  notice  the  occur¬ 
rence  ;  but  as  the  torn  panel  of  silk  fell 
away  slightly  from  the  more  substantial 
portion  of  her  dress,  I  observed,  pinned  to 
the  inner  side  of  it  a  large  crescent  brooch 
of  diamonds.  In  the  sameinstantsheturned 
with  indescribable  quickness,  and  made 
good  the  damage.  But  her  face  was 
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scarlet  in  the  flush  of  its  colour  ;  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  questioning  eyes. 

“  What  a  miserable  accident,”  she  said. 
“  I  have  spoilt  my  gown.” 

“Have  you?”  said  I  sympathetically, 
“I  hope  it  was  not  my  clumsiness — but 
really  there  doesn’t  seem  much  damage 
done.  Did  you  tear  it  in  front  ?  ” 

There  was  need  of  very  great  restraint 
in  saying  this.  Though  I  stood  simply 
palpitating  with  amazement,  and  had  to 
make  some  show  of  examining  her  gown, 

I  knew  that  even  an  ill  judged  word  might 
undo  the  whole  good  of  the  amazing  dis¬ 
covery,  and  deprive  me  of  that  which 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  astounding 
stories  of  the  year.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  interview,  I  asked  her  laughingly  if  she 
would  not  care  to  see  one  of  the  maids 
up  stairs  ;  and  she  jumped  at  the  excuse, 
leaving  me  upon  the  landing  to  watch 
her  hurriedly  mounting  to  the  bedroom 
story  above. 

When  she  was  gone  I  went  back  to 
the  conservatory  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea, 
always  the  best  promoter  of  clear  thought  ; 
and  for  some  ten  minutes  I  turned  the 
thing  over  in  my  mind.  Who  was  Mrs. 
Sibyl  Kavanagh,  and  why  had  she  sewn  a 
brooch  of  brilliants  to  the  inside  of  a  panel 
of  her  gown — sewn  it  in  a  place  where  it 
was  as  safely  hid  from  sight  as  though 
buried  in  the  Thames?  A  child  could 
have  given  the  answer — but  a  child  would 
have  overlooked  many  things  which  were 
vital  to  the  development  of  the  unavoid¬ 
able  conclusion  of  the  discovery.  The 
brooch  that  I  had  seen  corresponded 
perfectly  with  the  crescent  of  which  Lady 
Dunholme  was  robbed — yet  it  was  a 
brooch  which  a  hundred  women  might 
have  possessed  ;  and  if  I  had  simply 
stepped  down  and  told  Lady  Faber — the 
thief  you  are  entertaining  is  Mrs.  Sibyl 
Kavanagh,  a  slander  action  with  damages 
had  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  the 
folly.  Yet  I  would  have  given  a  hundred 
pounds  to  have  been  allowed  full  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  panel  of  the  woman’s 
dress — and  I  would  have  staked  an  equal 
sum  that  there  had  been  found  in  it  the 
pendant  of  the  ripening  rubies  ;  a  pend¬ 
ant  which  seemed  to  me  the  one  certain 
clue  that  would  end  the  series  of  jewel 
robberies,  and  the  colossal  mystery  of  the 
year.  Now,  however,  the  woman  had 
gone  up  stairs  to  hide  ip  another  place 
whatever  she  had  to  hide  ;  and  for  the 
time  it  was  unlikely  that  a  sudden  search¬ 
ing  of  her  dress  would  add  to  my  know¬ 
ledge. 


A  second  cup  of  tea  helped  me  still 
further  on  my  path.  It  made  quite  clear 
to  me  the  fact  that  the  woman  was  the 
recipient  of  the  stolen  jewels,  rather  than 
the  actual  taker  of  them.  She,  clearly, 
could  not  use  the  scissors  which  had 
severed  Lady  Faber’s  pendant  from  the 
ruby  belt.  A  skilful  man  had  in  all 
probability  done  that— but  which  man, 
or  perhaps  men  ?  I  had  long  felt  that 
the  season’s  robberies  were  the  work  of 
many  hands.  Chance  had  now  marked 
for  me  one  pair,  but  it  was  vastly 
more  important  to  know  the  others.  The 
punishment  of  the  woman  would  scarce  | 
stop  the  widespread  conspiracy  ;  the  , 
arrest  of  her  for  the  possession  of  a 
crescent  brooch,  hid  suspiciously  it  is 
true,  but  a  brooch  of  a  pattern  which 
abounded  in  every  jeweller’s  shop  from 
Kensington  to  Temple  Bar,  would  have 
been  consummate  lunacy.  Of  course, 

I  could  have  taken  cab  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  have  told  my  tale  ;  but  with  no  other 
support,  how  far  would  that  have  availed 
me  ?  If  the  history  of  the  surpassingly 
strange  case  were  to  be  written,  I  knew 
that  I  must  write  it,  and  lose  no  moment 
in  the  work. 

I  had  now  got  a  sufficient  grip  upon 
the  whole  situation  to  act  decisively,  and 
my  first  step  was  to  re-enter  the  ball¬ 
room,  and  to  take  a  partner  for  the  next 
waltz.  We  had  made  some  turns  before 
I  discovered  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  was 
again  in  the  room,  dancing  with  her 
usual  dash,  and  seemingly  in  no  way 
moved  by  the  mishap.  As  we  passed  in 
the  press,  she  even  smiled  at  me,  saying, 
“  I’ve  set  full  sail  again  ;  ”  and  her  whole 
bearing  convinced  me  of  her  belief  that  I 
had  seen  nothing. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  my  own 
partner,  a  pretty  little  girl  in  pink,  left  me  , 
with  the  remark,  “You’re  awfully  stupid 
to-night  !  I  ask  you  if  you’ve  seen  Manor, 
Lescaut, ■  and  the  only  thing  you  say  is, 
‘The  panel  buttons  up,  I  thought  so.” 
This  convinced  me  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  dance  again,  and  I  waited  in  the  roon 
only  until  the  supper  was  ready,  and  Mrs. 
Kavanagh  passed  me,  making  for  the 
dining-room,  on  the  arm  of  Genera 
Sharard.  I  had  loitered  to  see  wha 
jewelg  she  wore  upon  her  dress,  anc 
when  I  had  made  a  note  of  them,  I  slippee 
from  the  front  door  of  the  house  unob 
served,  and  took  a  hansom  to  my  place  ii 
Bond-street. 

At  the  second  ring  of  the  bell  nr 
watchman  opened  the  door  to  me,  am 
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while  he  stood  staring-  with  profound 
surprise,  I  walked  straight  to  one  of  the 
jewel  cases  in  which  our  cheaper  jewels 
are  kept,  and  took  therefrom  a  spray  of 
diamonds,  and  hooked  it  to  the  inside 
of  my  coat.  Then  I  sent  the  man  up  stairs 
to  awaken  Abel,  and  in  five  minutes  my 
servant  was  with  me,  though  he  wore 
only  his  trousers  and  his  shirt. 

“  Abel,”  said  I,  “  there’s  good  news  for 
you.  I’m  on  the  path  of  the  gang  we’re 
wanting.” 

“  Good  God,  sir  !  ”  cried  he,  “  you  don’t 
mean  that  !  ” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “there’s  a  woman 
named  Sibyl  Kavanagh  in  it  to  begin 
with,  and  she’s  helped  herself  to  a  couple 
of  diamond  sprays,  and  a  pendant  of  rubies 
at  Lady  Faber’s  to-night.  One  of  the 
sprays  I  know  she’s  got ;  if  I  could  trace 
the  pendant  to  her,  the  case  would  begin 
to  look  complete.” 

“Whew!”  he  ejaculated,  brightening 
up  at  the  prospect  of  business.  “  I  knew 
there  was  a  woman  in  it  all  along — but 
this  one,  why,  she’s  a  regular  flier,  ain’t 
she,  sir  ?  ” 

“  We’ll  find  out  her  history  presently. 
I’m  going  straight  back  to  Portman 
Square  now.  Follow  me  in  a  hansom, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  house,  wait  inside 
my  brougham  until  I  come.  But  before 
you  do  that,  run  round  to  Marlborough 
Street  police-station  and  ask  them  if  we 
can  have  ten  or  a  dozen  men  ready  to 
mark  a  house  in  Bayswater  some  time 
between  this  and  six  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“  You’re  going  to  follow  her  home 
then  ?  ” 

“  Exactly,  and  if  my  wits  can  find  a 
way  I’m  going  to  be  her  guest  for  ten 
minutes  after  she  quits  Lady  Faber’s. 
They’re  sure  to  let  you  have  the  men 
either  at  Marlborough  Street  or  at  the 
Harrow  Road  station.  This  business 
has  been  a  disgrace  to  them  quite  long 
enough.” 

“That’s  so,  sir;  King  told  me  yester¬ 
day  that  he’d  bury  his  head  in  the  sand 
if  something  didn’t  turn  up  soon.  You 
haven’t  given  me  the  exact  address, 
though.” 

“Because  I  haven’t  got  it.  I  only  know 
that  the  woman  lives  somewhere  near  St. 
Stephen’s  Church — she  sits  under,  or  on, 
one  of  the  curates  there.  If  you  can  get 
her  address  from  her  coachman,  do  so. 
But  go  and  dress  and  be  in  Portman 
Square  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

“  It  was  now  very  near  one  o’clock. 
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indeed  the  hour  struck  as  I  passed  the 
chapel  in  Orchard  Street  ;  and  when  I 
came  into  the  square  I  found  my  own 
coachman  waiting  with  the  brougham  at 
the  corner  by  Baker  Street.  I  told  him, 
before  I  entered  the  house,  to  expect  Abel, 
and  not  by  any  chance  to  draw  up  at 
Lady  Faber’s.  Then  I  made  my  way 
quietly  to  the  ball-room,  and  observed 
Mrs.  Kavanagh — I  will  not  say  dancing, 
but  hurling  herself  through  the  last  figure 
of  the  lancers.  It  was  evident  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  quit  yet  awhile,  and  I 
left  her  to  get  some  supper,  choosing  a 
seat  near  to  the  door  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  so  that  any  one  passing  must 
be  seen  by  me.  To  my  surprise,  I  had 
not  been  in  the  room  ten  minutes  when 
she  suddenly  appeared  in  the  hall,  un¬ 
attended  and  her  cloak  wrapped  round 
her,  but  she  passed  without  perceiving 
me;  and  I,  waiting  until  I  heard  the  hall 
door  close,  went  out  instantly  and  got 
my  wraps.  Many  of  the  guests  had 
left  already,  but  a  few  carriages  and 
cabs  were  in  the  square,  and  a  linkman 
seemed  busy  in  the  distribution  of  un¬ 
limited  potations.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  Abel  had  not  got  the  woman’s 
address,  this  man  might  give  it  to  me, 
and  I  put  the  plain  question  to  him. 

“  That  lady  who  just  left,”  said  I,  “  did 
she  have  a  carriage  or  a  cab  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  mean  Mrs.  Kevenner,”  he 
answered  thickly,  “  she’s  a  keb,  she  is, 
alius  takes  a  hansom,  sir  ;  192,  West- 
bourne  Park  ;  I  don’t  want  to  ask  when  I 
see  her,  sir  !  ” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  I,  “  she  has  dropped 
a  piece  of  jewellery  in  the  hall,  and  I 
thought  I  would  drive  round  and  return 
it  to  her.” 

He  looked  surprised,  at  the  notion,  per¬ 
haps,  of  any  one  returning  anything  found 
in  a  London  ball-room,  but  I  left  him  with 
his  astonishment,  and  entered  my  carriage. 
There  I  found  Abel  crouching  down  under 
the  front  seat,  and  he  met  me  with  a 
piteous  plea  that  the  woman  had  no 
coachman,  and  that  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  her  address. 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  I,  as  we  drove 
off  sharply,  “  what  did  they  say  at  the 
station  ?  ” 

“  They  wanted  to  bring  a  force  of 
police  round,  and  arrest  every  one  in 
the  house,  sir.  I  had  trouble  enough 
to  hold  them  in,  I’m  sure.  But  I  said 
that  we’d  sit  down  and  watch  if  they 
made  any  fuss,  and  then  they  gave  in.  It’s 
agreed  now  that  a  dozen  men  will  be  at 
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the  Harrow  Road  station  at  your  call  till 
morning.  They’ve  a  wonderful  confi¬ 
dence  in  you,  sir.” 

“It’s  a  pity  they  haven’t  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves — but,  anyway,  we 
are  in  luck.  The  woman’s  address  is  192 


Westbourne  Park,  and  I  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  a  square.” 

“  I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  he  ;  “  it’s  a  round 
square  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  is  at  the 
side  near  Durham  something  or  other  ; 
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we  can  watch  it  easily  from  the 
palings.” 

After  this,  ten  minutes’  drive  brought 
us  to  the  place,  and  I  found  it  as  he  had 
said,  the  “square”  being  really  a  tri¬ 
angle.  Number  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  was  a  big  house,  its  outer  points 
gone  to  much  decay,  but  lighted  on  its 
second  and  third  floors  ;  though  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  for  the  blinds  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  were  up,  no  one  was  moving. 
This  did  not  deter  me,  however,  and, 
taking  my  stand  with  Abel  at  the  corner 
where  two  great  trees  gave  us  perfect 
shelter,  we  waited  silently  for  many 
minutes  to  the  astonishment  of  the  con¬ 
stable  upon  the  beat,  with  whom  I  soon 
settled  ;  and  to  his  satisfaction. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “  I  knew  they  was  rum 
’uns  all  along  ;  they  owe  fourteen  pound 
for  milk,  and  their  butcher  ain’t  paid  ; 
young  men  going  in  all  night,  too — why, 
there’s  one  of  them  there  now.” 

I  looked  through  the  trees  at  his 
words,  and  saw  that  he  was  right.  A 
youth  in  an  opera  hat,  and  a  black  coat 
was  upon  the  doorstep  of  the  house  ; 
and  as  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  fell  upon 
his  face,  I  recognised  him.  He  was  the 
boy  who  had  eaten  of  the  jam-tarts  so 
plentifully  at  Lady  Faber’s— the  youth 
with  whom  Sibyl  Kavanagh  had  pretended 
to  have  no  acquaintance  when  she  talked 
to  me  in  the  conservatory.  And  at  the 
sight  of  him,  I  knew  that  the  moment 
had  come. 

“  Abel,”  I  said,  “  it’s  time  you  went. 
Tell  the  men  to  bring  a  short  ladder  with 
them.  They’ll  have  to  come  in  by  the 
balcony — but  only  when  I  make  a  sign. 
The  signal  will  be  the  cracking  of  the 
glass  of  that  lamp  you  can  see  upon 
the  table  there.  Did  you  bring  my 
pistol  ?  ” 

“Would  I  forget  that?”  he  asked; 
“  I  brought  you  two,  and  look  out  !  for 
you  may  want  them.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  I,  “but  I  depend 
upon  you.  Get  back  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  don’t  act  until  I 
give  the  signal.  It  will  mean  that  the 
clue  is  complete.” 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  disappeared 
qi  ickly  in  the  direction  where  the  carriage 
was  ;  but  I  went  straight  up  to  the  house, 
and  knocked  loudly  upon  the  door.  To 
my  surprise,  it  was  opened  at  once  by  a 
thick-set  man  in  livery,  who  did  not 
appear  at  all  astonished  to  see  me. 

“They’re  up  stairs,  sir,  will  you  go 
up  ?  ”  said  he. 

1 3.1.  August,  1894. 
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“  Certainly,”  said  I,  taking  him  at  his 
word.  “  Lead  the  way.” 

This  request  made  him  hesitate. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he,  “  I 
think  I’ve  made  a  mistake — I’ll  speak  to 
Mrs.  Kavanagh.” 

Before  I  could  answer  he  had  run  up 
the  stairs  nimbly  ;  but  I  was  quick  after 
him  ;  and  when  I  came  upon  the  landing 
I  could  see  into  the  front  drawing-room, 
where  there  sat  the  woman  herself,  a 
small  and  oldish  man  with  long  black 
whiskers,  and  the  youth  who  had  just 
come  into  the  room.  But  the  back  room, 
which  gave  off-  from  the  other  with 
folding-doors,  was  empty  ;  and  there  was 
no  light  in  it.  All  this  I  perceived  in  a 
momentary  glance,  for  no  sooner  had  the 
serving-man  spoken  to  the  woman,  than 
she  pushed  the  youth  out  upon  the  bal¬ 
cony,  and  came  hurriedly  to  the  landing, 
closing  the  door  behind  her. 

“Why,  Mr.  Sutton,”  she  cried  when 
she  saw  me,  “this  is  a  surprise  ;  I  was 
just  going  to  bed.” 

“  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  been 
already  gone,”  said  I,  with  the  simplest 
smile  possible,  “but  I  found  a  diamond 
spray  in  Lady  Faber’s  hall  just  after  you 
had  left.  The  footman  said  it  must  be 
yours,  and  as  I  am  going  out  of  town 
to-morrow,  I  thought  I  would  risk  leaving 
it  to-night.” 

I  handed  to  her  as  I  spoke  the  spray  of 
diamonds  I  had  taken  from  my  own  show¬ 
case  in  Bond  Street,  but  while  she  ex¬ 
amined  it  she  shot  up  at  me  a  quick 
searching  glance  from  her  bright  eyes, 
and  her  thick  sensual  lips  were  closed 
hard  upon  each  other.  Yet,  in  the  next 
instant,  she  laughed  again,  and  handed 
me  back  the  jewel. 

“  I’m  indeed  very  grateful  to  you,”  she 
exclaimed,  “but  I’ve  just  put  my  spray 
in  its  case  ;  you  want  to  give  me  some 
one  else’s  property.” 

“  Then  it  isn’t  yours  ?  ”  said  I,  affecting 
disappointment.  “  I’m  really  very  sorry 
for  having  troubled  you.” 

“  It  is  I  that  should  be  sorry  for  having 
brought  you  here,”  she  cried.  “Won’t 
you  have  a  brandy  and  seltzer  or  some¬ 
thing  before  you  go?” 

“  Nothing  whatever,  thanks,”  said  I. 
“  Let  me  apologise  again  for  having 
disturbed  you — and  wish  you  ‘  Good 
night.’  ” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  seemingly 
much  reassured  ;  and  as  I  began  to  descend 
the  stairs,  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room 
for  the  purpose,  I  did  not  doubt,  of  getting 
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the  man  off  the  balcony.  The  substantial 
lackey  was  then  waiting  in  the  hall  to 
open  the  door  for  me,  but  I  went  down 
very  slowly,  for  in  truth  the  whole  of 
my  plan  appeared  to  have  failed  ;  and  at 
that  moment  I  was  without  the  veriest  rag 
of  an  idea.  My  object  in  coming  to  the 
house  had  been  to  trace,  and  if  possible 
to  lay  hands  upon,  the  woman’s  associates, 
taking  her,  as  I  hoped,  somewhat  by 
surprise  ;  yet  though  I  had  made  my 
chain  more  complete,  vital  links  were 
missing ;  and  I  stood  no  nearer  to  the 
forging  of  them.  That  which  I  had  to 
ask  myself  and  to  answer  in  the  space 
of  ten  seconds  was  the  question, 
“  Now  or  to-morrow  ?  ” — whether  I  should 
leave  the  house  without  effort,  and  wait 
until  the  gang  betrayed  itself  again  ;  or 
make  some  bold  stroke  which  would  end 
the  matter  there  and  then.  The  latter 
course  was  the  one  I  chose.  The  morrow, 
said  I,  may  find  these  people  in  Paris  or 
in  Belgium  ;  there  never  may  be  such  a 
clue  again  as  that  of  the  ruby  pendant — 
there  never  may  be  a  similar  opportunity 
of  taking  at  least  three  of  those  for  whom 
we  had  so  long  hunted.  And  with  this 
thought,  a  whole  plan  of  action  suddenly 
leaped  up  in  my  mind  ;  and  I  acted  upon 
it,  silently  and  swiftly,  and  with  a  readi¬ 
ness  which  to  this  day  I  wonder  at. 

1  now  stood  at  the  hall-door,  which 
the  lackey  held  open.  One  searching 
look  at  the  man  convinced  me  that  my 
design  was  a  sound  one.  He  was  obtuse, 
patronising — but  probably  honest.  As 
we  faced  each  other  I  suddenly  took  the 
door-handle  from  him,  and  banged  the 
door  loudly,  remaining  in  the  hall.  Then 
I  clapped  my  pistol  to  his  head  (though 
for  this  offence  I  surmise  that  a  judge 
might  have  given  me  a  month),  and  I 
whispered  fiercely  to  him, 

“  This  house  is  surrounded  by  police  ; 
if  you  say  a  word  I’ll  give  you  seven  years 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  woman  up  stairs, 
whom  we  are  going  to  arrest.  When  she 
calls  out,  answer  that  I’m  gone,  and 
then  come  back  to  me  for  instructions. 
If  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  you  shall 
not  be  charged — otherwise,  you  go  to 
jail.” 

At  this  speech  the  poor  wretch  paled 
before  me  and  shook  so  that  I  could  feel 
the  tremor  all  down  the  arm  of  his  which 
I  held. 

l<1 — *  won’t  speak,  sir,”  he  gasped. 
“  I  won’t,  I  do  assure  you — to  think  as  I 
should  have  served  such  folk.” 

“  Then  hide  me,  and  be  quick  about  it 


— in  this  room  here,  it  seems  dark.  Now 
run  up  stairs  and  say  I’m  gone.” 

I  had  stepped  into  a  little  breakfast- 
room  at  the  back  of  the  dining-room,  and 
there  had  gone  unhesitatingly  under  a 
round  table.  The  place  was  absolutely 
dark,  and  was  a  vantage  ground  since  I 
could  see  therefrom  the  whole  of  the  stair¬ 
case  ;  but  before  the  footman  could  mount 
the  stairs,  the  woman  came  half-way 
down  them,  and  looking  over  the  hall  she 
asked  him, 

“  Is  that  gentleman  gone  ?  ” 

“Just  left,  mum,”  he  replied. 

“Then  go  to  bed,  and  never  let  me  see 
you  admit  a  stranger  like  that  again.” 

She  went  up  again  at  this,  and  he 
turned  to  me,  asking, 

“What  shall  I  do  now,  sir?  I’ll  do 
anything  if  you’ll  speak  for  me,  sir  ;  I’ve 
got  twenty  years’  kerecter  from  the  late 
Lord  Walley  ;  to  think  as  she’s  a  bad  ’un 
— it’s  hardly  creditable.” 

“  I  shall  speak  for  you,”  said  I,  “if 
you  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you.  Are  any 
more  men  expected  now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there’s  two  more  ;  the  capting 
and  the  clergymin,  pretty  clergymin  he 
must  be,  too.” 

“  Never  mind  that  ;  wait  and  let  them 
in.  Then  go  up  stairs  and  turn  the  light 
out  on  the  staircase  as  if  by  accident. 
After  that  you  can  go  to  bed.” 

“Did  you  say  the  police  was  ’ere?” 
he  asked  in  his  hoarse  whisper ;  and  I 
said, 

“  Yes,  they’re  everywhere,  on  the  roof, 
and  in  the  street,  and  on  the  balcony.  If 
there’s  the  least  resistance,  the  house  will 
swarm  with  them.” 

What  he  would  have  said  to  this  I  can¬ 
not  tell,  for  at  that  moment  there  was 
another  knock  upon  the  front  door,  and 
he  opened  it  instantly.  Two  men,  one  in 
clerical  dress,  and  one,  a  very  powerful 
man,  in  a  Newmarket  coat,  went  quickly 
up  stairs,  and  the  butler  followed  them. 
A  moment  later  the  gas  went  out  on  the 
stairs,  and  there  was  no  sound  but  the 
echo  of  the  talk  in  the  front  drawing¬ 
room. 

The  critical  moment  in  my  night’s  work 
hadnow come.  Takingoffmybootsand  put¬ 
ting  my  revolver  at  the  half-cock,  I  crawled 
up  the  stairs  with  the  step  of  a  cat,  and 
entered  the  back  drawing-room.  One  of 
the  folding  doors  of  this  was  ajar,  so  that 
a  false  step  would  probably  have  cost  me 
my  life  and  I  could  not  possibly  tell  if 
the  police  were  really  in  the  street  or  only 
upon  their  way.  But  it  was  my  good  luck 


IN  ANOTHER  MOMENT  MRS.  KAVANAGH  HERSELF  STOOD  IN  THE  DOORWAY  WATCHING  ME. 


SOME  JEWEL  MYSTERIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


that  the  men  talked  loudly,  and  seemed 
actually  to  be  disputing.  The  first  thing 
I  observed  on  looking  through  the  open 
door  was  that  the  woman  had  left  the 
four  to  themselves.  Three  of  them 
stood  about  the  table  whereon  the  lamp 
was ;  the  dumpy  man  with  the  black 
whiskers  sat  in  his  arm-chair.  But  the 
most  pleasing  sight  of  all  was  that  of 
a  large  piece  of  cotton-wool  spread  upon 
the  table  and  almost  covered  with 
brooches,  lockets,  and  sprays  _  of  dia¬ 
monds  ;  and  to  my  infinite  satisfaction 
I  saw  Lady  Faber’s  pendant  of  rubies 
lying  conspicuous  even  amongst  the 
wealth  of  jewels  which  the  light  showed. 

There  then  was  the  clue  ;  but  how  was 
it  to  be  used?  It  came  to  me  suddenly 
that  four  consummate  rogues  such  as 
these  were  would  not  be  unarmed.  Did 
I  step  into  the  room,  they  might  shoot 
me  at  the  first  sound  ;  and  if  the  police 
had  not  come,  that  would  be  the  end  ot 
it.  Had  opportunity  been  permitted  to 
me,  I  would,  undoubtedly,  have  waited 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  assure  myself 
that  Abel  was  in  the  street  without. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  Even  as  I 
debated  the  point,  a  candle’s  light  shone 
upon  the  staircase  ;  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  Mrs.  Kavanagh  herself  stood  in 
the  doorway  watching  me.  For  one 
instant  she  stood,  but  it  served  my  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  as  a  scream  rose  upon  her  lips, 
and  I  felt  my  heart  thudding  against  my 
ribs,  I  threw  open  the  folding  doors,  and 
deliberately  shot  down  the  glass  of  the 
lamp  which  had  cast  the  aureola  of  light 
upon  the  stolen  jewels. 

As  the  glass  flew,  for  my  reputation  as 
a  pistol  shot  was  not  belied  in  this  critical 
moment,  Mrs.  Kavanagh  ran  in  a  wild 
fit  of  hysterical  screaming  to  her  bedroom 
above — but  the  four  men  turned  with 
loud  cries  to  the  door  where  they  had 
seen  me  ;  and  as  I  saw  them  coming,  I 
prayed  that  Abel  might  be  there.  This 
thought  need  not  have  occurred  to  me. 
Scarce  had  the  men  taken  two  steps  when 


the  glass  of  the  balcony  windows  was 
burst  in  with  a  crash,  and  the  whole  room 

seemed  to  fill  with  police. 

******* 

I  cannot  now  remember  precisely  the 
sentences  which  were  passed  upon  the 
great  gang  (known  to  police  history  as 
the  Westbourne  Park  gang)  of  jewel 
thieves  ;  but  the  history  of  that  case  is 
curious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 
The  husband  of  the  woman  Kavanagh — 
he  of  the  black  whiskers — was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Whyte,  formerly  a  manager 
in  the  house  of  James  Thorndike,  the 
Universal  Provider  near  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Whyte’s  business  had  been 
to  provide  all  things  needful  for  dances  ; 
and,  though  it  astonishes  me  to  write  it, 
he  had  even  found  dancing  men  for  many 
ladies  whose  range  of  acquaintance  was 
narrow.  In  the  course  of  business,  he 
set  up  for  himself  eventually  ;  and  as  he 
worked,  the  bright  idea  came  to  him,  why 
not  find  as  guests  men  who  may  snap  up, 
in  the  heat  and  the  security  of  the  dance, 
such  unconsidered  trifles  as  sprays,  pend¬ 
ants,  and  lockets.  To  this  end  he 
married,  and  his  wife  being  a  clever 
woman  who  fell  in  with  his  idea,  she — 
under  the  name  of  Kavanagh — made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  number  of  youths 
whose  business  it  was  to  dance  ;  and 
eventually  wormed  herself  into  many  good 
houses.  The  trial  brought  to  light  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  no  less  than 
twenty-three  men  and  eight  women  were 
bound  in  this  amazing  conspiracy,  and 
that  Kavanagh  acted  as  the  buyer  of  the 
property  they  stole,  giving  them  a  third 
of  the  profits  and  swindling  them  out¬ 
rageously.  He,  I  believe,  .is  now  taking 
the  air  at  Portland  ;  and  the  other  young 
men  are  finding  in  the  exemplary  exercise 
of  picking  oakum,  work  for  idle  hands 
to  do. 

As  for  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  she  was 
dramatic  to  the  end  of  it ;  and,  as  I  learnt 
irom  King,  she  insisted  on  being  arrested 
in  bed. 
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TALES  OF  REVENGE. 

No.  VIII.— THE  HOUR  AND  THE~  MAN. 
By  ROBERT  BARR. 


PRINCE  LOTARNO  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet,  casting-  one  malignant  glance  at 
the  prisoner  before  him. 

“You  have  heard,”  he  said,  “what  is 
alleged  against  you.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  in  your  defence  ?  ” 

The  captured  brigand  laughed. 

“The  time  for  talk  is  past,”  he  cried. 
“  This  has  been  a  fine  farce  of  a  fair  trial. 
You  need  not  have  wasted  so  much  time 
over  what  you  call  evidence.  I  knew  my 
doom  when  I  fell  into  your  hands.  I  killed 
your  brother,  you  will  kill  me.  You  have 
proven  that  I  am  a  murderer  and  a  robber  ; 
I  could  prove  the  same  of  you  if  you  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  my  camp  as  I  am 
bound  in  your  castle.  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know  he  was 
your  brother,  else  it  would  not  have 
happened,  for  the  small  robber  always 
respects  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
thief.  When  a  wolf  is  down  the  other 
wolves  devour  him.  I  am  down,  and  you 
will  have  my  head  cut  off,  or  my  body 
drawn  asunder  in  your  courtyard,  which¬ 
ever  pleases  your  Excellency  best.  It  is 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  I  do  not  complain. 
When  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  killed  your 
brother,  I  merely  mean  I  am  sorry 
you  were  not  the  man  who  stood  in  his 
shoes  when  the  shot  was  fired.  You, 
having  more  men  than  I  had,  have  scat¬ 
tered  my  followers  and  captured  me.  You 
may  do  with  me  what  you  please.  My 
consolation  is  that  the  killing  me  will  not 
bring  to  life  the  man  who  is  shot,  therefore 
conclude  the  farce  that  has  dragged 
through  so  many  weary  hours.  Pronounce 
my  sentence.  I  am  ready.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  after  the 
brigand  had  ceased  speaking.  Then  the 
Prince  said,  in  low  tones,  but  in  a  voice 


that  made  itself  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
judgment-hall, 

“Your  sentence  is  that  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January  you  shall  be  taken  from  your 
cell  at  four  o’clock,  conducted  to  the  room 
of  execution,  and  there  beheaded.” 

The  Prince  hesitated  for  a  moment  as 
he  concluded  the  sentence,  and  seemed 
about  to  add  something  more,  but  ap¬ 
parently  he  remembered  that  a  report  of 
the  trial  was  to  go  before  the  King,  whose 
representative  was  present,  and  he  was 
particularly  desirous  that  nothing  should 
go  on  the  records  which  savoured  of  old- 
time  malignity  ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  his  Majesty  had  a  particular  aversion 
to  the  old  forms  of  torture  that  had  ob¬ 
tained  heretofore  in  his  kingdom.  Re¬ 
collecting  this,  the  Prince  sat  down. 

The  brigand  laughed  again.  His  sen¬ 
tence  was  evidently  not  so  gruesome  as 
he  had  expected.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  mountains,  and  he 
had  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  more 
merciful  measures  had  been  introduced 
into  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

“  I  will  keep  the  appointment,”  he  said 
jauntily,  “  unless  I  have  a  more  pressing 
engagement.” 

The  brigand  was  led  away  to  his  cell. 
“I  hope,”  said  the  Prince,  “that  you 
noted  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  prisoner.” 

“I  have  not  failed  to  do  so,  your  Ex¬ 
cellency,”  replied  the  ambassador. 

“  I  think,”  said  the  Prince,  “  that  under 
the  circumstances,  his  treatment  has  been 
most  merciful.” 

“  I  am  certain,  your  Excellency,”  said 
the  ambassador,  “  that  his  Majesty  will 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  For  such  a  mis¬ 
creant,  beheading  is  too  easy  a  death.” 

The  Prince  was  pleased  to  know  that 
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the  opinion  of  the  ambassador  coincided 

so  entirely  with  his  own. 

The  brigand  Toza  was  taken  to  a  cell 
in  the  northern  tower,  where,  by  climbing 


also  that  if  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  castle  he  was  hemmed  in  by  mountains 
practically  unscalable,  while  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge  was  so  well  guarded  by 


on  a  bench,  he  could  get  a  view  of  the 
profound  valley  at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  castle  was  situated.  He  well  knew  its 
impregnable  position,  commanding,  as  it 
did,  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  He  knew 


the  castle  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  to  the  outer  world  through  that 
gateway.  Although  he  knew  the  moun¬ 
tains  well,  he  realised  that,  with  his 
band  scattered,  many  killed,  and  the 
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others  fugitives,  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  starving  to  death  in  the  valley 
than  of  escaping  out  of  it.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  and  thought  over  the  situation. 
Why  had  the  Prince  been  so  merciful  ? 
He  had  expected  torture,  whereas  he  was 
to  meet  the  easiest  death  that  a  man  could 
die.  He  felt  satisfied  there  was  something 
in  this  that  he  could  not  understand.  Per¬ 
haps  they  intended  to  starve  him  to  death, 
now  that  the  appearance  of  a  fair  trial 
was  over.  Things  could  be  done  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  castle  that  the  outside  world 
knew  nothing  of.  His  fears  of  starvation 
were  speedily  put  to  an  end  by  the 
appearance  of  his  gaoler  with  a  better 
meal  than  he. had  had  for  some  time  ;  for 
during  the  last  week  he  had  wandered  a 
fugitive  in  the  mountains  until  captured 
by  the  Prince’s  men,  who  evidently  had 
orders  to  bring  him  in  alive.  Why  then 
were  they  so  anxious  not  to  kill  him  in  a 
fair  fight  if  he  were  now  to  be  merely 
beheaded  ? 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  asked  Toza  of 
his  gaoler. 

“  I  am  called  Paulo,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Do  you  know  that  I  am  to  be  be¬ 
headed  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  ?  ” 

“  I  have  heard  so,”  answered  the  man. 

“  And  do  you  attend  me  until  that 
time  ?  ” 

“  I  attend  you  while  I  am  ordered  to 
do  so.  If  you  talk  much  I  may  be 
replaced.” 

“  That,  then,  is  a  tip  for  silence,  good 
Paulo,”  said  the  brigand.  “  I  always  treat 
well  those  who  serve  me  well  ;  I  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  have  no  money  with  me, 
and  so  cannot  recompense  you  for  good 
service.” 

“  That  is  not  necessary,”  answered 
Paulo.  “  I  receive  my  recompense  from 
the  steward.” 

“Ah,  but  the  recompense  of  the  stew¬ 
ard  and  the  recompense  of  a  brigand 
chief  are  two  very  different  things.  Are 
there  so  many  pickings  in  your  position 
that  you  are  rich,  Paulo  ?  ” 

“No,  I  am  a  poor  man.” 

“  Well,  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
could  make  you  rich.” 

Paulo’s  eyes  glistened,  but  he  made  no 
direct  reply.  Finally  he  said,  in  a  fright¬ 
ened  whisper,  “  I  have  tarried  too  long, 
I  am  watched.  By  and  by  the  vigilance 
will  be  relaxed,  and  then  we  may  perhaps 
talk  of  riches.” 

With  that  the  gaoler  took  his  departure. 
The  brigand  laughed  softly  to  himself. 
“  Evidently,”  he  said,  “  Paulo  is  not  above 


the  reach  of  a  bribe.  We  will  have  fur¬ 
ther  talk  on  the  subject  when  the  watch¬ 
fulness  is  relaxed.” 

And  so  it  grew  to  be  a  question  of 
which  should  trust  the  other.  The  brigand 
asserted  that  hidden  in  the  mountains  he 
had  gold  and  jewels,  and  these  he  w’ould 
give  to  Paulo  if  he  could  contrive  his 
escape  from  the  castle. 

“Once  free  of  the  castle,  I  can  soon 
make  my  way  out  of  the  v.alley,”  said  the 
brigand. 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  answered 
Paulo.  “  The  castle  is  well  guarded,  and 
when  it  is  discovered  that  you  have 
escaped  the  alarm-bell  will  be  rung',  and 
after  that  not  a  mouse  can  leave  the 
valley  without  the  soldiers  knowing  it.” 

The  brigand  pondered  on  the  situation 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  said,  “  I  know 
the  mountains  well.” 

“Yes,”  said  Paulo,  “  but  you  are  one 
man,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  are 
many.  Perhaps,”  he  added,  “  if  it  were 
made  worth  my  while  I  could  show  you 
that  I  know  the  mountains  even  better 
than  you  do.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
brigand,  in  an  excited  whisper. 

“  Do  you  know  the  tunnel  ?  ”  inquired 
Paulo,  with  an  anxious  glance  towards 
the  door. 

“What  tunnel?  I  never  heard  of 
any.” 

“  But  it  exists,  nevertheless  ;  a  tunnel 
through  the  mountains  to  the  world 
outside.” 

“A  tunnel  through  the  mountains? 
Nonsense!”  cried  the  brigand.  “I 
should  have  known  of  it  if  one  existed. 
The  work  would  be  too  great  to  accom¬ 
plish.” 

“  It  was  made  long  before  your  day,  or 
mine  either.  If  the  castle  had  fallen,  then 
those  who  were  inside  could  escape 
through  the  tunnel.  Few  know  of  the 
entrance  ;  it  is  near  the  waterfall  up  the 
valley,  and  is  covered  with  brushwood. 
What  will  you  give  me  to  place  you  at 
the  entrance  of  that  tunnel  ?  ” 

The  brigand  looked  at  Paulo  sternly  for 
a  few  moments,  then  he  answered  slowly, 
“Everything  I  possess.” 

“And  how  much  is  that?”  asked 
Paulo. 

“  It  is  more  than  you  will  ever  earn  by 
serving  the  Prince.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me  where  it  is  before  I 
help  you  to  escape  from  the  castle  and 
lead  you  to  the  tunnel  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Toza. 
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“Will  you  tell  me  now?” 

“  No  ;  bring  me  a  paper  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  draw  a  plan  showing  you  how  to 
get  it.” 

When  his  gaoler  appeared,  the  day  after 
Toza  had  given  the  plan,  the  brigand 
asked  eagerly,  “  Did  you  get  the  trea¬ 
sure  ?  ” 


“  I  dic|,”  said  Paulo,  quietly. 

“  And  will  you  keep  your  word? — will 
you  get  me  out  of  the  castle  ?  ” 

“  I  will  get  you  out  of  the  castle  and 
lead  you  to  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel, 
but  after  that  you  must  look  to  yourself.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Toza,  “  that  was  the 
bargain.  Once  out  of  this  accursed  valley, 
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I  can  defy  all  the  princes  in  Christendom. 
Have  you  a  rope  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  need  none,”  said  the  gaoler. 
“I  will  come  for  you  at  midnight,  and 
take  you  out  of  the  castle  by  the  secret 
passage  ;  then  your  escape  will  not  be 
noticed  until  morning.” 

Atmidnight  his  gaolercame  and  ledToza 
through  many  a  tortuous  passage,  the  two 
men  pausing  now  and  then,  holding  their 
breaths  anxiously  as  they  came  to  an  open 
court  through  which  a  guard  paced.  At 
last  they  were  outside  of  the  castle  at  one 
hour  past  midnight. 

The  brigand  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  when  he  was  once  again  out  in  the 
free  air. 

“  Where  is  your  tunnel  ?  ”  he  asked,  in 
a  somewhat  distrustful  whisper  of  his 
guide. 

“  Hush  !  ”  was  the  low  answer.  “It  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  but 
every  inch  is  guarded,  and  we  cannot  go 
direct;  we  must  make  for  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  and  come  to  it  from  the 
north.” 

“What!”  cried  Toza  in  amazement, 
“  traverse  the  whole  valley  for  a  tunnel  a 
few  yards  away  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  only  safe  plan,”  said  Paulo. 
“  If  you  wish  to  go  by  the  direct  way,  I 
must  leave  you  to  your  own  devices.” 

“  I  am  in  your  hands,”  said  the  brigand 
with  a  sigh.  “  Take  me  where  you  will, 
so  long  as  you  lead  me  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tunnel.” 

They  passed  down  and  down  around  the 
heights  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and 
crossed  the  purling  little  river  by  means  of 
stepping-stones.  Once  Toza  fell  into  the 
water,  but  was  rescued  by  his  guide.  There 
was  still  no  alarm  from  the  castle  as  day¬ 
light  began  to  break.  As  it  grew  more  light 
they  both  crawled  into  a  cave  which  had 
a  low  opening  difficult  to  find,  and  there 
Paulo  gave  the  brigand  his  breakfast, 
which  he  took  from  a  little  bag  slung  by 
a  strap  across  his  shoulder. 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  food  if 
we  are  to  be  days  between  here  and  the 
tunnel?  ”  asked  Toza. 

“  Oh,  I  have  arranged  for  that,  and  a 
quantity  of  food  has  been  placed  where 
we  are  most  likely  to  want  it.  I  will  get 
it  while  you  sleep.” 

“  But  if  you  are  captured,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  ”  asked  Toza.  “  Can  you  not  tell  me 
now  how  to  find  the  tunnel,  as  I  told  you 
how  to  find  the  treasure  ?  ” 

Paulo  pondered  over  this  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  “  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 


the  safer  way.  You  must  follow  the 
stream  until  you  reach  the  place  where 
the  torrent  from  the  east  joins  it.  Among 
the  hills  there  is  a  waterfall,  and  halfway 
up  the  precipice  on  a  shelf  of  rock  there 
are  sticks  and  bushes.  Clear  them  away, 
and  you  will  find  the  entrance  to  the  tun¬ 
nel.  Go  through  the  tunnel  until  you  come 
to  a  door,  which  is  bolted  on  this  side. 
When  you  have  passed  through,  you  will 
see  the  end  of  your  journey.” 

Shortly  after  daybreak  the  big  bell  of 
the  castle  began  to  ring,  and  before  noon 
the  soldiers  were  beating  the  bushes  all 
around  them.  They  were  so  close  that 
the  two  men  could  hear  their  voices  from 
their  hiding-place,  where  they  lay  in  their 
wet  clothes,  breathlessly  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  discovered. 

The  conversation  of  two  soldiers,  who 
were  nearest  them,  nearly  caused  the 
hearts  of  the  hiding  listeners  to  stop 
beating. 

“  Is  there  not  a  cave  near  here  ?  ”  asked 
one.  “  Let  us  search  for  it !  ” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  the  other.  “I  tell 
you  that  they  could  not  have  come  this 
far  already.” 

“Why  could  they  not  have  escaped 
when  the  guard  changed  at  midnight  ?  ” 
insisted  the  first  speaker. 

“  Because  Paulo  was  seen  crossing  the 
courtyard  at  midnight,  and  they  could 
have  had  no  other  chance  of  getting  away 
until  just  before  daybreak.” 

This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  his  com¬ 
rade,  and  the  search  was  given^up  just  as 
they  were  about  to  come  upon  the  fugi¬ 
tives.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and,  brave 
as  the  robber  was,  he  looked  pale,  while 
Paulo  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

Many  times  during  the  nights  and  days 
that  followed  the  brigand  and  his  guide 
almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  minions 
of  the  Prince.  Exposure,  privation,  semi¬ 
starvation,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  alter¬ 
nate  wrenchings  of  hope  and  fear,  began 
to  tell  upon  the  stalwart  frame  of  the 
brigand.  Some  days  and  nights  of  cold 
winter  rain  added  to  their  misery.  They 
dare  not  seek  shelter,  for  every  habitable 
place  was  watched. 

When  daylight  overtook  them  on  their 
last  night’s  crawl  through  the  valley,  they 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  water¬ 
fall,  whose  low  roar  now  came  soothingly 
down  to  them. 

“  Never  mind  the  daylight,”  said  Toza  : 
“  let  us  push  on  and  reach  the  tunnel.” 

“  I  can  go  no  farther,”  moaned  Paulo: 
“  I  am  exhausted.” 


TALES  OF  REVENGE. 
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L  “  Nonsense,”  cried  Toza  ;  “  it  is  but  a 
short  distance.” 

“The  distance  is  greater  than  you 
think  ;  besides,  we  are  in  full  view  of  the 
castle.  Would  you  risk  everything  now 
that  the  game  is  nearly  won  ?  You  must 
not  forget  that  the  stake  is  your  head  ; 
and  remember  what  day  this  is.” 

“  What  day  is  it  ?  ”  asked  the  brigand, 
turning  on  his  guide. 


“It  is  the  fifteenth  of  January,  the 
day  on  which  you  were  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.”  ’ 

Toza  caught  his  breath  sharply.  Danger 
and  want  had  made  a  coward  of  him,  and 
he  shuddered  now,  which  he  had  not  done 
when  he  was  on  his  trial  and  condemned 
to  death. 

“  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  fifteenth  ?  ” 
he  asked  at  last. 


TALES  OF  REVENGE. 


Paulo  held  up  his  stick  notched  after 
the  method  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

“  1  am  not  so  strong-  as  you  are,  and  if 
you  will  let  me  rest  here  until  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  am  willing  to  make  a  last  effort, 
and  try  to  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Toza  shortly. 

As  they  lay  there  that  forenoon  neither 
could  sleep.  The  noise  of  the  waterfall 
was  music  to  the  ears  of  both  ;  their  long 
toilsome  journey  was  almost  over. 

“What  did  you  do  with  the  gold  that 
you  found  in  the  mountains  ?  ”  asked 
Toza,  suddenly. 

Paulo  was  taken  unawares,  and 
answered,  without  thinking,  “  I  left  it 
where  it  was.  I  will  get  it  later.” 

The  brigand  said  nothing,  but  that 
remark  condemned  Paulo  to  death.  Toza 
resolved  to  murder  him  as  soon  as  they 
were  well  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  get  the 
gold  himself. 

They  left  their  hiding-place  shortly 
after  twelve  o’clock,  but  their  progress 
was  so  slow,  crawling,  as  they  had  to  do, 
up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  under 
cover  of  bushes  and  trees,  that  it  was  well 
after  three  o’clock  when  they  came  to  the 
waterfall,  which  they  crossed,  as  best  they 
could,  on  stones  and  logs. 

“There,”  said  Toza,  shaking  himself, 
“that  is  our  last  wetting.  Now  for  the 
tunnel  !  ” 

The  rocky  sides  of  the  waterfall  hid 
them  from  view  of  the  castle,  but  Paulo 
called  the  brigand’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  could  be  easily  seen  from  the 
other  side  of  the  valley. 

“  It  doesn’t  matter  now,”  said  Toza  ; 
“lead  the  way  as  quickly  as  you  can  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern.” 

Paulo  scrambled  on  until  he  reached  a 
shelf  about  halfway  up  the  cataract ;  he 
threw  aside  bushes,  brambles,  and  logs, 
speedily  disclosing  a  hole  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man. 

“You  go  first,”  said  Paulo,  standing 
aside. 

“No,”  answered  Toza;  “you  know 
the  way,  and  must  go  first.  You  cannot 
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think  that  I  wish  to  harm  you — I  am 
completely  unarmed.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Paulo,  “  I  shall 
not  go  first.  1  did  not  like  the  way  you 
looked  at  me  when  I  told  you  the  gold 
was  still  in  the  hills.  I  admit  that  1  dis¬ 
trust  you.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  laughed  Toza,  “  it 
doesn’t  really  matter.”  And  he  crawled 
into  the  hole  in  the  rock,  Paulo  following 
him. 

Before  long  the  tunnel  enlarged  so  that 
a  man  could  stand  upright. 

“Stop!”  said  Paulo,  “there  is  the 
door  near  here:” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  robber,  “  I  remember 
that  you  spoke  of  a  door,”  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  “What  is  it  for,  and  why  is  it 
locked  ?  ” 

“It  is  bolted  on  this  side,”  answered 
Paulo,  “and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  opening  it.” 

“What  is  it  for?”  repeated  the  bri¬ 
gand. 

“  It  is  to  prevent  the  current  of  air 
running  through  the  tunnel  and  blowing 
away  the  obstruction  at  this  end,”  said 
the  guide. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Toza,  as  he  felt  down 
its  edge  for  the  bolt. 

The  bolt  drew  back  easily,  and  the  door 
opened.  The  next  instant  the  brigand 
was  pushed  rudely  into  a  room,  and  he 
heard  the  bolt  thrust  back  into  its  place 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  noise  of 
the  closing  door.  For  a  moment  his  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  light.  He  was  in  a 
room  blazing  with  torches  held  by  a  dozen 
men  standing  about. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  block 
covered  with  a  black  cloth,  and  beside  it 
stood  a  masked  executioner  resting  the 
corner  of  a  gleaming  axe  on  the  black 
draped  block,  with  his  hands  crossed  over 
the  end  of  the  axe’s  handle. 

The  Prince  stood  there  surrounded  by 
his  ministers.  Above  his  head  was  a 
clock,  with  the  minute  hand  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  four. 

“  You  are  just  in  time  !  ”  said  the  Prince 
grimly  ;  “we  are  waiting  for  you  !  ” 
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F  course  this  is  “Jack,”  the  ourang- 
outan.  And  he  ought  to  be,  for  his 
name  being  translated  from  the  vernacular 
means,  “  the  wise  man  of  the  wood.”  But 


Jack  is  only  a  child  of  four  years  as  yet,  and, 
intelligent  though  he  is,  it  is  only  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  human  baby,  and  will  never, 
even  if  he  live  to  the  full  span  of  ourang- 
outan  life  of  five-and-twenty,  be  anything 
more.  But  he  is  well  worth  going  to  see, 
and,  as  a  “show,”  Jack  having  his  hands 
washed  is  far  superior  to  the  lions  being  fed. 

For  Jack  gets  his  hands  very  dirty  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  then  they  are  washed.  A  chair  is  taken  into  the  cage, 
and  the  attendant,  having  got  out  a  pail  of  warm  water,  soap,  towels,  and  flannel, 
calls  the  ourang  out.  It  is  etiquette  to  wait  till  he  is  called,  but  he  obeys  cheerfully, 
and  seats  himself  in  the  chair,  and,  with  the  most  comical  expression  on  his  face  con¬ 
ceivable,  gives  his  left  hand  to  the  attendant.  And  while  it  is  being  soaped,  and 
washed,  and  dried,  and  re-dried,  polished,  and  vaselined,  Jack  sits  there  holding 
on  with  his  other  three  hands  to  the  chair  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  some  practical 
joke  was  going  to  be  played  off  on  him,  and  his  head  turned  to  one  side,  looking 
out  through  the  bars,  pretending  that  he  is  a  suffering  martyr,  and  all  the  time 
most  absurdly  betraying  his  pleasure  in  the  performance.  One  hand  done  with,  the 
other  is  given,  and  Jack  holds  the  clean  one  up  before  his  face,  sniffs  the  soap 
and  tastes  the  vaseline,  and,  as  if  satisfied  that  the  job  has  been  well  and  thoroughly 
done,  drops  the  hand  down  by  his  side  with  a  fine-lady  affectation  of  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  luxuries  that  is  irresistibly  funny.  One  by  one  all  his  grimy,  grubby 
hands  are  washed  to  a  nice  healthy  pink,  and  then  Jack  is  told  he  can  go  ;  and  he 
does  go,  but  with  a  deliberateness  that  suggests  he  would  like  to  be  called  back. 
Arrived  at  his  box,  he  seats  himself,  and  submits  each  of  the  cleansed  members  to 
examination,  and,  quite  content  and  comfortable,  gives  his  hands  a  parting  sniff,  and 
lies  down. 

But  it  is  not  sleeping  time  yet,  for  Jack  has  a  cold,  and  he  has  got  to  take  some 
physic.  This  is  given  him  in  milk,  and  as  a  rule  he  takes  it  without  giving  any 
trouble,  the  apples  or  plantains  that  are  laid  out  before  him  being  quite  sufficient 
incentive  to  be  “  a  good  boy  and  take  the  medicine.”  But  sometimes  he  is  whimsical, 
and  all  the  patience  and  good  humour  of  the  attendant  and  the  sight  of  the  fruit, 
which  are  to  be  his  when  he  empties  his  pannikin,  are  not  enough.  He  will  put  it 
to  his  lips,  sip  it,  give  a  little  cry  of  reluctance,  and  try  to  spill  it.  Again,  and 
again,  and  again,  it  is  offered.  No,  Jack  will  have  none  of  it.  He  will  take  the 
pannikin,  smell  its  contents,  touch  them  with  his  pouted-out  under-lip,  but  every 
time  it  is  the  same — he  whimpers  and  tries  to  upset  it.  Then  the  attendant 
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pretends  he  will  waste  no  more  time 
with  him,  and,  picking  up  the  fruit,  makes 
believe  to  go.  At  this  the  ourang  throws 
itself  down  on  its  back  on  the  straw, 
rolls  from  side  to  side  holding  its  toes 
with  its  hands  and  screaming  like  a 
naughty  baby  in  a  passion.  “  Well,  then, 


revisited. 

does  leave  the  cage,  taking  the  fruit  with 
him,  and  then  Jack’s  grief  is  no  sham  but 
very  real  indeed.  He  cries  aloud  and 
gets  out  of  temper.  So  the  keeper  comes 
back,  and  a  compromise  is  arrived  at. 
Jack  is  to  drink  “a  little,”  and  then  he 
shall  have  his  fruit.  To  this  the  ourang 

assents,  and,  hav- 


JACK  GIVES  HIS  HAND  TO  THE  ATTENDANT. 


come  and  take  your  medicine,  and  here’s 
an  apple  and  here’s  a  plantain  for  you  ;  ” 
and  back  comes  Jack — but  only  to  go 
through  exactly  the  same  performance. 
The  keeper  repeats  this  threat,  and  the 
ourang  is  again  rolling  about  on  the 
straw  in  uncontrollable  grief.  And  so  the 
fight  goes  on.  Then  the  keeper  really 


ing  fulfilled  his 
part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  a  ludi¬ 
crous  imitation  of 
being  disgusted 
at  the  taste  of 
what  he  has  to 
drink,  he  receives 
the  fruit,  and 
peace  is  restored 
on  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  basis  of 
mutual  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Jack’s  blan¬ 
ket  is  then 
brought  in  and 
handed  to  him, 
and  the  ourang  re¬ 
turns  to  his  box, 
and  it  is  really 
most  interesting 
to  see  the  clever¬ 
ness  with  which 
he  so  manipulates 
it  that  he  has  it 
completely  under 
him  and  over  him 
with  enough  left 
to  tuck  in.  And 
so,  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  his 
y  hand  and  his  face 
just  peering  out 
from  under  the 
blanket,  Jack 
gives  a  comfort¬ 
able  little  sigh, 
and  closes  his 
eyes. 

He  has  been 
taught  a  few 
simple  tricks — 
taking  sweet¬ 
meats  out  of 
a  pocket,  put¬ 
ting  a  Straw  through  the  keyhole,  and 
so  torth  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  as 
he  is  under  the  same  expert  professors 
who  educated  the  reasoning  powers  of 
Sally  the  chimpanzee,  he  should  not,  if  he 
lives  to  her  age,  learn  as  much  as  she  did. 
But  Sally  lived  in  the  Zoo  nearly  eight 
years — probably  the  longest  time  any 
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man-ape  ”  lias  survived  in  captivity  in  a 
northern  climate.  Nor  can  this  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  in  the  ourang-outan  perhaps 
least  of  all,  for  “the  wise  man  of  the 
wood  ”  inhabits  only  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
and  is  found  nowhere  else ;  and  the 
character  of  these  two  islands,  their 
climate  and  vegetation,  may  safely  be 
called  the  very  worst  training  possible  for 
subsequent  life  in  a  cold  country.  Even 
the  Gaboon,  where  the  gorilla  haunts,  is  a 
trifle  better,  for  the  ourangs  delight  by 
nature  in  the  steamy  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  lower-lying 
swampy  lands,  where  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  most  intense  and  the 
wild  orchards  most  productive. 

When  travelling,  they  seldom 
descend  to  the  ground,  but 
pass  from  tree  to  tree,  often 
at  great  altitudes,  walking 
along  the  larger  limb  of  one 
till  they  reach  the  small 
boughs  of  the  next,  and  swing¬ 
ing  themselves  by  them 
into  it,  and  so  proceed¬ 
ing  mile  after  mile. 

When  we  remember  the 
weight  of  these  great  apes,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that 
vegetation  of  such  loftiness 
is  to  be  found  anywhere 
growing  in  such  interwoven 
density  as  to  make  a  contin¬ 
uous  highway  for  these  bulky 
and  heavy-treading  creatures. 

Their  food  is  of  great  variety, 
but  all  lush  and  juicy,  and 
being  very  fastidious 
pick  and  choose  as  they 
go,  wasting  far  more 
than  they  eat. 

It  is  not  extraordin¬ 
ary,  therefore,  the 
ourangs  brought  away 
from  such  a  climate, 
from  an  arboreal  life 
and  “  fine  confused 
feeding,”  should  be 
liable  to 


disease 
in  a  cramped  space 
and  under  the 
stereotyped  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  a 
cage.  A  tendency 
to  chest  and  throat 
complaints  is  al¬ 
ways  present,  and 
if  visitors  only 
knew  it,  it  is  they 

themselves,  with  their  wet  clothes, 
waterproofs,  and  dripping  umbrellas,  who 


“  their  death  of 
very  careful 


is 


as  often  as  not  give  the  man-apes  that 
are  brought  to  the  Zoo 
cold.”  For  himself,  Jacl 
in  trying  not  to  catch 
cold,  and  it  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  see  the  skill 
with  which  he 
completely  cov¬ 
ers  himself 
with  straw 
whenever 
he  lies 


they 


THEY  PASS  FROM  TREE 
TO  TREE. 


.  down.  In  their  wild  state 
they,  construct  shelters  for 
themselves  against  the  rain,  and  sleep 
at  night  on  platforms  which  are  often 
roughly  roofed  over,  never  getting  up, 
unless  alarmed,  until  the  sun  is  high  and 
the  dew  is  gone  off  the  leaves.  During 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day  they  are 
abroad  feeding,  returning  before  sunset 
to  their  sleeping  places,  which  are 
generally  built  in  low  and  well-sheltered 
trees. 

Jack  is  very  good-tempered  and  easily 
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amused  ;  a  broomstick,  for  instance, 
sufficing'  to  keep  him  at  play,  or,  failing 
even  that,  the  straw  he  lies  on  and  his 
own  toes.  Just  like  an  ordinary  human 
baby,  he  lies  on  his  back  sprawling  about, 
catching  hold  of  his  own  feet  and  rolling 
from  side  to  side.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  gets  out  of  temper,  and  is  then  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  spoilt  child  in 
a  temper,  his  passion  subsiding  as 
suddenly  and  unreasonably  as  it  began. 
In  its  wild  state  the  ourang  is  curiously 
inoffensive  ;  intrusion  upon  its  privacy 
excites  only  its  curiosity,  and  attack  per¬ 
plexes  and  alarms  it.  But  it  does  not 
fight,  and  though  repeatedly  wounded 
appears  to  think  only  of  escape.  Of 
course  the  natives  tell  tales  of  its  awful 
ferocity,  just  as  Du  Chaillu  was  filled  up 
with  narratives  of  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
the  gorilla  by  his  attendants.  But  trust¬ 
worthy  English  travellers  all  assure  us 
that  the  man-apes  are  singularly  mild  in 
manner,  the  ourang  especially.  Of  course, 
if  driven  into  a  corner  and  at  bay  for  its 
life,  the  ourang  might  be  expected  to 
defend  itself  as  fiercely  as  any  other 
animal,  even  a  sheep,  and  its  great 
strength  and  powerful  jaws  would  make 
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it  a  dangerous  antagonist  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  encounter.  But  there  are  no 
authenticated  cases  on  record  of  fights 
with  ourang-outans,  only  rather  sickening 
narratives  of  repeated  woundings  on  the 
one  side  and  silent,  patient  endurance  on 
the  other.  It  is  Wallace  who  tells  us  of 
one  hunt  in  which  the  ourang,  having  had 
both  legs  broken,  its  thigh  and  the  base  of 
the  spine  shattered,  its  neck  shot  through 
and  its  jaw  smashed  by  six  successive 
bullets,  still  struggled  only  to  conceal 
itself  in  foliage,  and  its  strength  failing 
it  fell  to  the  ground  from  its  lofty  perch 
with  a  terrible  thud,  and  had  to  be 
despatched  on  the  ground.  And  all  this 
time  it  uttered  no  sound,  its  thoughts 
not  being  of  defiance  or  even  defence,  but 
simply  concealment  or  escape  from  this, 
to  it,  inexplicable  pursuit.  Every  year 
these  interesting  creatures  are  becoming 
rarer.  In  Sumatra  they  are  even  now 
very  scarce  where  quite  recently  they 
were  common,  and,  now  that  Borneo  has 
become  in  so  many  directions  a  field  for 
enterprise  and  exploitation,  “  the  wise  men 
of  the  woods  ”  may  be  expected  to  dis¬ 
appear  altogether  before  long  from  their 
present  haunts. 
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OF  all  the  regiments  which  had  been 
quartered  in  Calcutta  for  a 
generation,  the  North  Devonshire  was 
the  most  popular.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  the  viceregal  city  were  careful  that  no 
officer  of  the  North  Devonshire,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  should  be  without 
an  invitation  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  acceptance  of  these  invitations  was 
a  matter  of  some  debate.  For  some  years 
previously  the  North  Devonshire  had 
been  at  an  up-country  station  with  few 
civilian  inhabitants,  and  the  regiment’s 
Christmas  Day  guest  nights  had  been  a 
feature  of  the  mess,  and  an  occasion  for 
gathering  many  of  its  old  friends 
together. 

The  ladies  of  Calcutta  were,  however, 
not  to  be  denied,  and  some  other  night 
had  to  be  selected.  Engagements  were 
many,  and  it  was  difficult  to  fix  on  a 
suitable  evening,  but  finally  Christmas 
Eve  was  chosen,  not  without  some 
searchings  of  heart.  It  was,  as  I  have 
indicated,  chiefly  a  regimental  gathering, 
but  as  a  cousin  of  the  Major  I  was 
honoured  with  an  invitation,  and  I  was 
the  only  outsider  so  privileged. 

The  dinner  went  off  brilliantly.  We 
moved  on  to  the  billiard-room,  and  began 
a  game  of  pool,  which  was  cheery  enough, 
but  I  was  looking  forward  to  midnight, 
when,  according  to  custom,  the  card- 
room  would  be  thrown  open,  and  we 
should  set  forth  upon  whist  until  any 
hour  of  the  morning.  The  North  Devon¬ 
shire  was  famous  in  love,  more  famous 
in  battle,  but  perhaps  most  famous  of  all 
for  its  whist.  The  night  was  cold,  and, 
like  the  immortal  Mrs.  Battle,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  “a  clean  hearth,  a  clear 
fire,  and  the  rigour  cf  the  game.” 


To  my  intense  astonishment,  shortly 
before  twelve  o’clock  struck  the  numerous 
guests  prepared  to  depart.  A  peep  round 
the  corner  was  sufficient  for  me  to  see 
that  the  card-room  was  in  pitch  darkness, 
and  I  was  offered  drinks  with  the  effusive¬ 
ness  which  men  adopt  towards  a  guest  of 
whom  they  are  only  anxious  to  be  rid. 
Now  I  had  ordered  my  dogcart  for  2.30 
a.m.,  and  although  my  syce  was,  for  a 
native,  a  fairly  punctual  man,  I  knew 
well  that  it  would  be  fully  4  a.m.  before 
that  worthy  would  turn  up.  My  cousin- 
host  saw  my  little  difficulty,  and  suggested 
an  adjournment  to  his  quarters,  where, 
over  the  pegs  and  cheroots,  I  heard  the 
strange  story  which  explained  why  the 
North  Devonshire  never  played  whist  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Thus  spoke  the  Major  : 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1858 
the  North  Devonshire,  then  known  as 
the  150th  Foot,  was  ordered  to  a  small 
station  called  Bhilpore,  some  thirty  or 
more  miles  north-west  of  Lucknow.  The 
country  was  still  in  a  disturbed  state, 
and  the  Bheels,  a  tribe  of  disaffected 
aborigines,  were  supposed  to  be  in  force 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  of  to-day  knows  the  Bheels  as 
useful  shikaries.  They  have  been  taken 
in  hand  by  a  paternal  government,  and 
are  tamed.  In  those  times  the  popular 
definition  was  : 

A  Bh^el  is  a  hairy  man  : 

He  will  scrag  you,  and  leave  you  in  a  ditch. 

By  this  you  may  know  a  Bheel. 

Like  other  aboriginal  tribes,  the  Bheels 
had  got  somewhat  out  of  hand  during 
the  Mutiny.  They  had  laid  waste  some 
Mohammedan  villages,  were  more  than 
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suspected  of  some  recent  dacoities,  and, 
generally  speaking,  wanted  watching. 
Colonel  Faulkner,  the  C.O.  of  the  150th, 
had  orders  to  that  effect.  The  Bheels 


name  was  not  ill-chosen)  ;  and  when  they 
heard  that  Falcon  Sahib  had  become  a 
commanding  officer  by  the  rapid  promo¬ 
tion  of  those  days,  and  was  again  in  the 


THUS  SPOKE  THE  MAJOR. 


knew  him  of  old,  for  at  the  outset  of  the 
Mutiny,  when  only  a  captain,  he  had  been 
at  Bhilpore  with  a  detachment  of  the 
150th,  and  he  had  severely  chastised 
them  for  an  incipient  insurrection.  They 
knew  him  as  “Falcon  Sahib”  (and  the 


district  with  what  was  to  them  an  army, 
it  was  with  feelings  of  terror  and  thoughts 
of  revenge. 

Rumours  reached  the  Colonel  that  the 
Bheels  meant  mischief  to  him  personally, 
but  beyond  warning  the  police  at  the 
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thana  on  the  road  to  Lucknow,  a  mile 
from  the  cantonment,  to  challenge  all 
nocturnal  passers-by,  no  special  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken.  The  Colonel  was  a 
man  of  tried  and  conspicuous  courage, 
but  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  his 
character  was  his  punctilious  observance 
of  all  that  he  undertook,  however  trifling, 
even  in  cases  when  the  non-observance 
would  have  caused  no  annoyance  nor 
inconvenience.  This  had  not  always  been 
the  case.  Until  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  Faulkner  had  been  the 
most  unreliable  of  men.  He  broke  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  utmost  callousness. 
If  he  undertook  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance,  it  was  nearly  certain  that  the 
undertaking  would  not  be  fulfilled.  If  he 
accepted  an  invitation,  he  was  sure  to  be 
late. 

Some  years  before  the  period  of  my 
story  his  habits  were  rudely  changed  by  a 
tragic  occurrence  which  cannot  here  be 
related  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  owing  to  some  carelessness  on  his 
part,  a  shock  was  given  to  the  mind  of  a 
favourite  sister,  which  eventually  resulted 
in  her  early  death.  The  effect  upon 
Faulkner  was  immediate.  When  his 
grief  had  subsided,  his  friends  observed 
that  his  mode  of  life  had  completely 
changed.  No  longer  careless,  he  had 
become  scrupulous,  and,  to  use  a  some¬ 
what  vulgar  expression,  Faulkner’s  word 
was  as  good  as  any  other  man’s  oath. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Colonel  Faulkner 
was  seated  at  whist  with  Fraser,  Collier, 
and  Morley,  all  officers  of  the  150th.  They 
were  playing  chick  points  and  a  gold 
mohur  on  the  rubber,  as  men  did  more 
often  in  days  when  the  rupee  was  a  rupee. 
The  Colonel  and  Morley  were  partners, 
and  had  won  a  fairly  large  sum.  A  rubber 
was  just  over,  when  the  Colonel,  at  about 
half  past  twelve,  remembered  that  he 
must  write  a  note  to  the  General  com¬ 
manding  at  Lucknow,  and  send  it  off  by 
the  mail-cart,  which  started  from  the 
post-office,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  can¬ 
tonments,  at  one  o’clock.  It  was  a  small 
matter,  a.  Christmas  greeting  to  an  old 
chum,  which  Faulkner  had  not  omitted  to 
send  for  the  last  five  years,  and  Fraser 
tried  to  persuade  the  Colonel  not  to  break 
up  the  party. 

“  No,”  said  Faulkner,  “I  cannot  stay, 

I  must  write  the  note.  I  will  slip  across 
to  the  bungalow  to  do  it,  and  my  orderly 
can  take  it  to.  the  mail-cart.  But  I  will 
come  back,  if  you  like,  to  finish  the 
night.” 


“Yes,  do,”  said  Fraser.  “Collier 
wants  his  revenge,  and  so  do  I.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  Colonel  ;  “  I  will 
be  back  by  a  quarter  past  one.  I  feel  as 
if  my  luck  had  deserted  me,  and  that  we 
shall  be  quits  on  Christmas  Day.  I  am 
sorry  for  Morley,  who  is  just  having  a 
run.” 

“  Don’t  mind  me,”  said  Morley  ;  “  ruin 
rather  than  bed  at  this  time  of  night.” 

Off  went  Faulkner  to  his  bungalow,, 
and  the  note  was  soon  written.  On 
calling  his  orderly,  however,  there  was 
no  answer ;  since  no  messenger  was 
forthcoming,  the  Colonel  decided  to  take 
the  note  himself,  and  he  put  on  his  cloak 
and  started  instantly.  The  night  was 
very  dark  ;  the  road  was  lonely. 

The  trio  in  the  mess-room  sat  over 
brandy  pawnee  by  the  fire,  and  the  hands 
of  the  clock  crept  slowly  round.  They 
grew  drowsy  towards  one  o’clock,  for 
Morley,  despite  his  boast,  was  in  reality 
a  fat,  sleepy  soul,  and  Fraser  and  Collier 
had  been  out  all  day  together  after  snipe. 
When  the  clock  struck  they  woke  up,  and, 
half  unconsciously,  all  three  gave  a  slight 
shiver. 

“Did  you  feel  anything,  Fraser?” 
said  Collier,  looking  at  his  companion. 
“  I  fancy  that  it  turned  very  cold  all  of 
a  sudden.” 

“A  passing  draught,  I  suppose,”  said 
Fraser,  turning  towards  Morley.  “You 
look  quite  pale  too.  Try  some  more 
brandy  and  water.” 

“The  Colonel  takes  a  long  time  to 
write  that  note,”  said  Morley  in  a  sleepy 
voice.  “  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  have 
broken  up  our  party  for  a  thing  he  might 
have  done  just  as  well  to-morrow.  Still, 
what  he  promises  he  will  perform  to  the 
minute.  But  I  say,”  he  added,  looking 
at  the  clock,  “it  will  be  a  joke  if  he  has 
fallen  asleep  at  his  bungalow,  and  forgets 
to  come  back  to  give  you  fellows  your 
revenge.” 

The  hand  was  close  upon  the  quarter, 
and  Morley  turned  round  towards  the  door. 
The  other  'men  did  the  same,  and  as  they 
turned  they  observed  the  Colonel  seated 
at  the  table,  quietly  shuffling  the  cards. 
He  was  very  pale,  very  stern,  and  his 
military  cloak  was  fastened  close  to  the 
throat. 

“  hulloa,  Colonel,”  said  Collier,  “  we 
were  afraid  you  were  going  to  fail  us  for 
once,  and  were  just  going  off  to  bed.” 

“  Never,”  said  Faulkner,  and  he 
pushed  the  cards  towards  Fraser,  who 
cut  for  deal. 
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The  same  shiver  which  the  three  men 
had  felt  at  one  o’clock  passed  through 
them  again.  There  was  a  look  in  the 
Colonel’s  face  and  a  tone  in  his  voice 
which  they  had  never  observed  before, 


They  were  not  long  about  it.  Faulkner 
and  Morley  held  execrable  cards,  and  in 
ten  minutes  a  bumper  had  been  lost  and 
won.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken 
round  the  table,  but  as  the  last  card  was 


AND  AS  THEY 
TURNED  THEY  OBSERVED  THE 
COLONEL  SEATED  AT  THE  TABLE 
QUIETLY  SHUFFLING  THE  CARDS. 


played  Faulkner  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
shades  themselves:  “Now  we  are 
quits.” 

Again  a  cold  shiver  seemed  to  freeze 
the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  the  other 
three  men.  Morley  lit  a  cheroot,  the 
others  turned  to  their  tumblers,  and  when 
they  looked  up  again  Colonel  Faulkner 
had  vanished. 

“Upon  my  word,”  said  Fraser,  “the 


but  he  was  a  reserved  man,  they  were  all 
a  little  in  awe  of  him,  and  no  one  asked 
for  an  explanation.  While  he  was  deal¬ 
ing,  Faulkner  named  his  bets  with  Fraser 
and  Collier,  to  which  they  agreed.  If  he 
and  Morley  lost  the  rubber,  they  would 
be  square  upon  the  evening’s  play. 
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Colonel  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.” 

“And  you  look  much  the  same,”  said 
Morley. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  a  native  policeman  rushed 
breathlessly  into  the  room,  followed  by 
the  sentry,  and  fell  at  Morley’s  feet,  crying 
out,  “  The  Colonel  Sahib  !  The  Colonel 
Sahib  !  ” 

“  Son  of  an  owl,”  said  Morley,  “  what 
do  you  want  ?  The  Colonel  has  just  gone 
to  bed.  Are  the  Bheels  rising  ?  or  what 
are  you  afraid  of?  ” 

“  Sahib,”  said  the  man,  recovering  him¬ 
self  with  dignity,  “  I  fear  nothing  if  I 
have  your  honour’s  favour,  but  the 
Colonel  is  lying  dead  at  the  tha,7ia ,  his 
throat  cut  by  the  Bheels.  As  the  clock 


was  striking  one,  we  heard  a  cry  down 
the  road,  near  the  place  where  the  mail- 
cart  is  loaded.  We  hurried  out,  and  found 
the  Colonel  with  this  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  had  been  shot  from  behind  with  an 
arrow,  and  his  throat  was  then  cut.  He 
was  quite  dead,  and  it  is  my  misfortune 
to  bring  you  the  news.  His  body  is  in 
the  thana,  Sahib.  Will  you  come  and 
see  it  ?  ” 

Colonel  Faulkner  had  kept  his  word, 
even  in  death. 

“And  now,”  concluded  my  cousin, 
“you  understand  why  the  North  Devon¬ 
shire  never  play  whist  upon  Christmas 
Eve.  It  has  been  a  long  story.  There 
is  your  dogcart,  so  I  will  say  good-bye, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  and 
yours.” 


WATCHING  THE  TOURNAMENT.— Maud  Goodman. 

By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Mendoza ,  St.  James's  Gallery,  King-street,  IV. 


IT  was  a  warm  summer  night ;  the  not 
absolutely  impossible  band  was  play- 
inaf  one  of  Waldteufel’s  waltzes.  In  the 

o 

silence  that  followed  one  could  hear  the 
sea’s  melancholy  plash  on  the  piles  of  the 
pier,  and  its  crisper  sound  on  the  shingle. 
There  was  no  moonlight  ;  the  stars  seemed 
to  be  an  infinite  distance  away  ;  the  sea, 
too,  under  the  gray  sky,  seemed  to  stretch 
to  infinity — one  could  forget  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  France.  It  was  a 
splendid  night  for  the  emotions.  One  did 
not  analyse.  The  band  was  playing  appas¬ 
sionato  at  so  much  the  hour,  but  one  did  not 
think  of  that  nor  inquire  how  much.  One 
could  forget  the  band  in  the  music  that 
sympathised  so  readily — the  music  that 
seemed  to  plain  middle-aged  women  on 
the  pier  to  be  making  to  them  that  love 
which  in  real  life  they  had  missed.  And 
such  suggestions  of  infinity  as  the  sea 
and  stars  afforded,  ill-founded  though  they 
were,  did  not  go  for  nothing.  Even  if 
they  did  not  give  one  high  emotions,  at 
least  they  made  one  believe  that  such 
emotions  as  one  had  were  high.  It  was 
a  night  on  which  it  seemed  noble  and 
appropriate  to  hope,  or  sorrow,  or  love. 

In  that  little  town — that  fashionable 
seaside  resort,  as  guide-books  and  ex¬ 
cursion  time-tables  like  to  call  it — it 
happened  that  many  people  were  falling 
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in  love.  Occasion  is  responsible  for  so 
much.  And  yet  the  town  was  not  very 
full,  for  the  London  season  was  not  yet 
over.  The  pier  was  not  crowded,  and 
offered  one  dark  and  retired  corner,  of 
which  two  people  were  taking  advantage 
— a  man  and  a  woman. 

He  had  come  from  London  that  day  to 
perform  the  act  of  renunciation.  He  was 
going  to  give  her  up.  And  he  was  going 
to  do  it  in  rather  a  pathetic  way.  His 
reasons  for  the  step  were  many  and 
various.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  so  far, 
in  spite  of  her  manifest  interest  in  him, 
never  been  able  to  persuade  her  to  say 
that  she  loved  him.  In  the  second  place, 
there  was  the  opposition  of  the  uncle,  who 
was  her  guardian.  The  uncle’s  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  suit  of  a  struggling,  artistic 
exile  had  been  that  he  detested  people 
who  struggled,  people  who  were  artistic, 
and  people  who  were  foreigners.  True, 
when  the  exile  had  visited  at  the  uncle’s 
house,  the  uncle  had  been  civil  to  him  ; 
but  when  the  exile  had  commenced  to 
make  love  to  Vera,  the  uncle  had  been 
offensively  and  intentionally  rude  to  him, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  give  any 
reasons  for  his  rudeness.  He  had  also 
packed  off  Vera  to  the  seaside,  in  case  of 
accidents,  with  Lady  Melbrough  as  her 
chaperone  ;  from  the  seaside  in  a  fort- 
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night’s  time  she  would  go  north,  where 
she  would  meet  her  uncle  but  not  the 
exile ;  and  though  she  would  return  to 
London  in  the  following  season,  the  uncle 
had  made  it  quite  impossible  for  the  exile 
to  call  at  the  house  again.  He  had.  not 
said  anything  to  his  niece  on  the  subject, 
being  but  little  given  to  the  weakness  of 
saying  things  when  it  was  quite  sufficient 
merely  to  do  them.  But  still  Vera  knew, 
and  the  artistic  exile  knew.  In  the  third 
place,  the  exile  had  realised  that  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  fall  in  love  with 
another  woman — in  fact,  there  had  already 
been  a  something,  merely  a  something. 
And  so  he  had  decided  that  he  ought  to 
come  and  see  Vera  for  the  last,  last  time, 
and  give  her  up,  and  hope  that  she  might 
find  the  happiness  which,  in  the  loss  of 
her,  would  be  for  ever  denied  to  him. 

Vera  looked  meditative  ;  she  leaned 
against  the  back  of  the  seat  impassively, 
and  her  foot  did  not  waggle,  and  her 
hands  did  not  toy  with  anything.  She 
presented  a  contrast  to  the  nervous  and 
excited  manner  of  her  companion  ;  but 
then  her  profile  was  beautiful,  and  he 
could  see  it,  and  she  could  not.  He  was 
giving  her  up,  with  the  slightest  possible 
foreign  accent,  in  this  manner. 

“  Vera,  I  love  you.  I  adore  you.  What 
other  woman  could  be  loved  like  you  ! 
Do  not  send  me  back  again  to  London. 
Why  should  I  not  wait  here,  and  meet 
you  like  this  every  night  just  for  this  last 
fortnight  ?  ” 

“To-night,”  Vera  answered,  very 
quietly,  “Jane  believes  that  I  am  with 
Mrs.  Watson  Harding,  while  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
son  Harding  believes  I  am  with  Jane. 
That  cannot  always  be  managed.” 

“  Let  me  present  myself  openly.” 

“Jane  will  be  asked  questions  when 
we  go  north,  and  I  fancy  Jane  knows 
that.” 

“Ah,  do  not  speak  so  coldly,  do  not 
mock  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  entire 
devotion  to  you.  What  would  it  matter 
if  every  one  here  saw  me  constantly  with 
you - ” 

“But  stop,”  Vera  said.  “I  reverence 
conventionality.  For  that  reason  it  will 
be  quite  useless  for  you  to  suggest 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  impossible 
things.  My  maid  does  my  hair  very  well, 
and  1  try  to  live  up  to  that.  This  is  not 
my  first  season,  and  I  have  seen  some 
women — nice,  good  women — who  at¬ 
tempted  the  romantically  innocently  im¬ 
possible.  Stranded,  if  you  please— just 
that.  I  am  not  going  to  be  stranded.  I 


do  not  want  my  friends  to  have  to  think 
the  best  of  me.  I  want  my  enemies  to 
think  the  worst  of  me,  and  get  no  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  it.  When  you  suggest  that 
I  enter  upon  weeks  of  public  flirtation 
with  a  man  whom  I  do  not  intend  to 
marry,  you  suggest  what  is  impossible. 
No,  don’t  think  me  hard.  Believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  how  deeply  sorry  I  am 
for  you.  But  you  should  not  have  come 
down  here,  and  you  must  go  back  to¬ 
night.” 

“Ah!”  the  exile  said,  “you  may 
indeed  be  sorry  for  me.  Think  what  my 
future  must  be — poor,  friendless,  loveless, 
alone,  in  a  foreign  country,  struggling, 
unappreciated.” 

“You  are  only  at  the  commencement 
of  your  profession.  You  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  You  are  a  real  tenor,  you  know. 
What  is  there  that  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
How  can  I  help  you  ?  ” 

“Tell  me  just  once  that  you  love  me. 

I  know  that  we  can  never  be  married — 
that  your  uncle’s  opposition  is  insur¬ 
mountable.  But  the  only  real  part  of  my 
future  life  will  be  its  memories  ;  let  there 
at  least  be  one  exquisite  memory  among 
them.” 

“  I  cannot  say  what  you  want.  If  I 
could  say  that ,  then  opposition  would 
amount  to  nothing.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  affection  for  my  uncle,  and  I  owe  him 
much.  I  should  do  my  best  to  overcome 
his  opposition,  and  I  think  that  when  he 
saw  all  that  was  at  stake  I  should  suc¬ 
ceed.  But,  even  if  I  did  not,  I  should 
not  consider  that  I  owed  him  the  entire 
happiness  of  two  lives.” 

“  Do  you  think,  Vera,”  he  said,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  whisper,  “  that  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  say  that  ?  ” 

She  looked  away  from  him  over  the  sea. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’m  not  sure,”  she 
said. 

“  Is  there  any  chance  ?  ” 

“  It  is  all  new  to  me.  You  are  asking 
these  things  too  soon — yes,  and  too  late 
also.  Perhaps  it  might  be,  perhaps  not.” 

“  Vera,  I  will  go  away  now — back  to 
London.  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  But  do 
not  let  me  lose  even  one  slightest  chance 
of  the  one  thing  I  desire.  Vera,  I  love 
you — you  only — you  always.  Let  me 
come  back  again  a  fortnight  hence,  on 
the  night  before  you  leave,  at  this  place 
and  this  time.  Until  then  think  often  of 
me.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  you  will  be 
able  to  say  then  what  you  cannot  say 
now.  If  not,  then  it  will  be  good-bye. 
May  I  do  that  ?  ” 
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“Yes.”  She  rose  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  smiling  faintly.  “  Good-night, 
then,”  she  said,  “  and  not  good-bye  yet.” 
He  held  her  hand  too  long,  gazed  ar¬ 
dently  at  her  with  his  rather  beautiful 
eyes,  and  then  with  foreign  grace  retired. 
That  foreign  grace,  together  with  the 
slightest  possible  foreign  accent,  still  re¬ 
mained  with  him  after  several  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  England.  He 
retained  some  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  nation  as 
well. 

He  took  the  road  back 
to  the  railway  station. 

His  fingers,  that  had 
seemed,  as  he  talked  with 
Vera,  to  be  making  ima¬ 
ginary  cigarettes,  now 
made  actual  cigarettes. 

As  he  smoked  he  fell  deep 
in  thought.  He  was 
thinking  chiefly  about 
himself. 

“  Fatal  !  ”  he  murmured 
to  himself.  “Given  the 
opportunity  and  the 
woman,  and  I  always 
make  love.  But  always  ! 

Yes,  even  when  I  have 
taken  an  unpleasant  rail¬ 
way  journey  in  order  to 
conclude  a — an  incident 
— altogether.  Vera  is 
charming.  Vera  is  much 
impressed  by  my  voice.” 

Humming,  “Tra-la-la, 
tra-la-la,  la,  la,  la.”  Think¬ 
ing,  “Vera  has  a  natural 
sympathy  with  the  strug¬ 
gling  artistic  exile.  But 
she  has  never  loved  me. 

It  was  madness  to  post¬ 
pone  the  final  farewell 
for  a  fortnight.”  Hum¬ 
ming,  “  Tra-la-la-la,  tra- 
la,  tra-la.”  Thinking, 

“The  occasion — the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  occasion — 
seemed  to  demand  it.  The  night  is 
beautiful.  Vera  also  is  beautiful.  But  a 
fortnight  !  It  is  a  long  time,  and  much 
may  happen  in  it.  Vera  may  get  to  hear  of 
Veronique  ;  then  if  Vera  ever  could  have 
cared  for  me  I  am  ruined.  Veronique  may 
hear  of  Vera  ;  Veronique  would  never  for¬ 
give  it,  and  I  should  be  ruined  also.  Each 
may  get  to  hear  of  the  other,  and  then  if 
neither  care  for  me,  probably  both  will. 
But  that  is  not  certain,  and  would  be  of 
no  use  if  it  was.” 


At  this  moment  some  vivid  recollection 
of  Vera’s  personality  crossed  his  mind. 
He  pulled  himself  up.  His  eyebrows  con¬ 
tracted  fiercely.  “  No,  no,  my  friend,”  he 
said  to  himself;  “this  must  not  be.  In 
the  sacred  name  of  love  it  must  not  be. 
Put  Veronique  from  your  thoughts  ;  Vera 
claims  them  all.  Even  to-night  she 
showed  signs  of  relenting.  Possibly  in 


this  fortnight  she  may  learn  to  love  you. 
You  will  be  glad,  then,  that  you  were 
faithful.  Even  if  she  but  bids  you 
a  last  farewell,  you  will  have  the 
consciousness  that  you  have  done 
what  is  right  and  noble.  Be  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  Vera,  absolutely  faithful 
to  Vera — for  a  fortnight.”  Humming 
the  gayest  of  chansons,  he  entered  the 
station. 

Vera  played  bezique  with  Lady  Mel- 
brough,  and  played  shockingly  badly. 
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Then  she  went  off  to  bed,  outwardly 

placid,  but  meditative. 

***** 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  night  that  the 
struggling  artistic  exile  came  back  to 
London,  with  his  resolutions  all  well  in 
hand.  On  the  afternoon  following,  he 
remembered  an  engagement  which,  if 
Vera  had  allowed  him  to  remain  at  the 
seaside,  he  might  have  forgotten.  He 
was  to  go  round  to  Veronique’s  pretty 
little  flat,  and  try  songs.  The  great  and 
successful  Veronique  had  been  pleased  to 
be  interested  in  the  exile.  No  money 
would  induce  her  to  give  singing-lessons, 
but  she  gave  him  for  nothing  what  money 
would  not  purchase.  He  had  in  him  the 
materials  for  success,  and  she  was  going 
to  show  him  how  to  use  them.  He  would 
never,  of  course,  become  the  musician 
that  she  was  ;  but  still,  he  would  do  well 
on  the  concert-platform.  It  had  some¬ 
times  occurred  to  her  that  she  would  be 
more  comfortable  if  she  had  a  husband 
with  her  when  she  was  on  tour.  He  was 
younger  than  she  was,  probably,  but  then 
she  did  not  know  precisely  how  old  she 
was  ;  he  was  graceful  and  had  a  good 
appearance.  She  liked  him.  But  the 
singing-lesson  was  taken  seriously.  She 
told  lies  with  impartiality  about  other 
things,  but  not  about  music  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  she  did  not  flatter  him  in  the  least,  in 
words.  But  then  she  gave  him  over  an 
hour  of  hard,  patient  work  ;  and  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  the  fact  remained.  And  the 
struggling  exile  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
a  compliment  in  any  form.  He  became  al¬ 
most  elated  ;  he  became  careless  in  his  ob¬ 
servance  of  his  resolution  to  regard  Vero¬ 
nique  merely  as  a  kind  and  friendly  teacher. 
He  wondered  if  it  was  possible  that 
Veronique  and  her  companion,  Mrs.  Slade, 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  come  and  dine 
with  him  somewhere.  It  was  possible. 
It  was  also  done.  It  was  an  interesting 
dinner.  Veronique  told  the  story  of  her 
early  privations  ;  it  was  an  effective  story. 
She  had  told  it  frequently,  and  yet  no  one 
had  ever  found  it  dull  ;  it  was  never  twice 
the  same.  r 

It  was  rather  late  that  night  when  the 
exile  got  back  to  his  rooms.  He  reflected 
with  himself :  “In  a  very  little  less  than 
a  fortnight  you  will  be  returning  to  Vera, 
to  tell  her  once  more  that  you  love  her, 
and  to  beseech  her  to  say  that  she  loves 
you.  After  what  has  occurred,  do  you 
think  that  you  have  the  right  ?  ”  He 
stroked  his  chin  meditativelyfor  a  moment. 
In  that  moment  his  point  of  view  turned 


the  other  way  up.  “It  is  necessary,”  he 
said— aloud,  to  make  it  sound  truer — “  for 
me  on  a  certain  date  to  go  to  say  good-bye 
to  Vera.  That,  in  all  human  probability, 
is  all  it  will  amount  to.  Very  well,  then. 
Until  that  day  comes,  let  me  at  least  have 
the  manhood  not  to  insult  Veronique  by 
thinking  of  Vera  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  friend.  I  cannot  help  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  But  I  can  let  the  past  be  past. 
Ah,  Veronique  !  What  other  woman  could 

be  loved  like  you  !  ” 

***** 

The  next  letter  that  Vera  received  from 
her  uncle  contained  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

“Do  you  remember  that  tenor  you 
brought  here  a  few  weeks  ago  ?  Nice 
little  man,  rather.  He’s  done  well  for 
himself.  He’s  to  marry  the  great  Vero¬ 
nique.  Of  course  she  isn’t  what  she  was  ; 
but  there’s  plenty  of  money'— must  be. 
Don’t  send  him  your  congratulations,  as 
the  thing  is  supposed  to  be  a  secret  still.” 

“That  will  not  do,  uncle,”  thought 
Vera.  “You  call  him  a  ‘nice,  little’ 
man,  yet  you  dislike  him  very  much,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  he’s  not  little.  He’s 
engaged  to  Veronique,  is  he  ?  Why 
didn’t  my  dear  uncle  say  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  at  once  ?  And  I’m  not  to  write  to 
him  on  the  subject.  Of  course  not,  be¬ 
cause  he  isn’t  engaged,  nor  likely  to  be. 
For  such  a  clever  man  as  my  uncle,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  stupid 
trick.” 

Nevertheless,  Vera  had  moments  of 
uneasiness.  In  all  probability,  she  de¬ 
cided,  she  would  not  want  to  marry  the 
artistic  exile.  But  that  was  no  reason  why 
the  artistic  exile  should  not  continue  to 
want  to  marry  her.  It  was  chiefly  his 
pathetic  devotion  to  her  that  had  given 
him  a  place  in  Vera’s  esteem  ;  if  he 
wavered  at  all  in  that,  then  her  esteem 
would  be  lost  to  him  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  its 
simplest  form,  if  he  became  engaged  to 
another  woman,  Vera  would  certainly  not 
marry'  him.  As  the  end  of  the  fortnight 
drew  near,  'she  had  moments  of  believing 
that  she  was  much  in  love  with  him  ;  they 
vanished  before  analysis  and  left  her 
doubtful.^  “  No  matter,”  she  said. 
“  There  will  be  no  doubt  after  Tuesday 
night.  When  I  see  him,  I  shall  know  my 
own  he?irt.” 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  Tuesday  the 
exile  walked  towards  Victoria  Station  ;  he 
was  intending  to  go  down  to  the  seaside, 
to  sit  on  the  pier  watching  the  sea’s  con- 
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stant  courtship  of  the  shingle,  and  there 
to  say  goodbye  to  Vera  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply,  without  offending  her,  that  he 
could  only  regard  her  as  a  friend,  that 
her  notion  that  he  was  in  love  with  her 
had  never  had  any  grounds,  and  that  he 
intended  to  marry  Veronique.  It  was  a 
situation  that  might  have  appalled  a 
heavy  and  insular  mind.  But  the  light 
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station  his  arm  was  lightly  touched,  and 
he  turned  round  ;  he  found  himself  face  to- 
face  with  a  young  girl,  whose  expression 
was  one  of  great  vivacity,  who  looked 
poor  and  yet  Parisian. 

“Jenny  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

He  had  known  Jenny  in  the  days  when 
he  was  unromantically  poor,  before  he  had 
climbed  the  path  to  genteel  and  romantic 


foreigner  felt  no  uneasiness,  his  solutions 
of  such  difficulties  were  grandly  simple. 
High  spirits  would  cover  the  whole  thing. 
He  would  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,  would 
laugh,  would  jest,  hum  scraps  of  music, 
twirl  his  cane,  take  nothing  seriously,  and 
finally  retire  with  a  gracefully  raised  hat 
and  the  slightest  possible  high  hand¬ 
shake,  in  a  general  atmosphere  of  raillerie 
and  tra-la-la.  But  as  he  walked  to  the 


poverty.  She  was  a  governess,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  calling  had  been  for 
some  months  abroad.  The  Dean,  whose 
children  she  was  paid  to  spank  and 
instruct,  kept — so  she  thought — an  eye  on 
the  outward  aspect  of  her  correspondence, 
and  therefore  she  had  told  him  not  to 
write  too  often.  He  had  never  written  at 
all.  But  the  story  that  he  told  her  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  mislaid  her  address 
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and  changed  his  own  had  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  probability.  He  was  a  man 
who  frequently  mislaid  addresses. 

“Never,”  he  said,  with  fervour,  “have 
I  seen  you  look  so  absolutely  charming, 
charming  though  you  always  were.” 

“  I  was  never  half  as  pretty  as  my 
sister  Mildred,”  said  Jenny.  “Still,  I’ve 
been  living  in  the  place  where  women  do 
their  best  for  themselves.  Now  I  take^a 
holiday.” 

“I  also,”  he  answered,  sighing.  “A 
singer’s  life  !  Ah,  the  work  is  terrible  ! 
If  I  did  not,  whenever  I  could,  leave  this 
stifling  London,  and  get  a  mouthful  of 
sea  air,  I  should  break  down  altogether.” 

Jenny  looked  away  from  him  down  the 
street. 

“  Going  to  be  away  long?  ” 

“No,  I  return  to-night.  Really,  I 
doubt  if  it  is  worth  while.  Let  us  turn 
into  the  park,  and  talk  it  over.  You 
were  always  so  practical — such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  adviser.” 

*****  * 

Vera  came  back  from  the  pier.  She 
had  spent  some  skill  and  stratagem  in 
eluding  her  chaperone,  in  order  to  keep  her 
appointment  with  the  exile  ;  and  he,  with¬ 
out  one  word  of  excuse,  had  failed  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  her.  She  was  very 
angry,  and  at  last  she  spake  with  her 
tongue. 

“I  thought,”  she  said,  “that  I  should 


know  my  own  heart  when  I  saw  him.  At 
any  rate,  I  knew  my  own  heart  when  I 
didn’t  see  him.” 

As  she  had  a  strong  objection  to  being 
cheapened  in  any  way,  she  wrote  to  him 
from  the  north  a  letter  as  follows  :  “How 
shall  I  apologise  ?  Perhaps  I  had  better 
tell  the  plain  truth.  There  were  some  very 
nice  people  staying  there,  and  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  them — and  circumstances 
arose  which  put  all  thought  of  you  clean 
out  of  my  head,  so  I  forgot  all  about  the 
appointment.  Do  not  be  angry.  Even  if 
I  had  met  you  on  the  pier,  nothing  could 
have  come  of  it.  Still,  I  am  sorry  you 
took  all  the  trouble  to  come  from  London 
for  nothing.” 

When  the  exile  read  this  letter,  he  was 
at  first  pleased,  because  it  seemed  a  mer¬ 
ciful  deliverance.  But  at  the  reference  to 
“circumstances  that  had  arisen,”  his 
brow  clouded,  and  he  laughed  the  bitter, 
mirthless  laugh. 

“I  see  it  all!”  he  exclaimed.  “The 
faithfulness  of  woman  !  ” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ultimately,  Vera  snatched  a  frail  young 
Scotch  peer  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  an 
American  heiress,  and  afterwards  lived 
happily.  The  failure  of  the  exile’s  attempt 
to  be  engaged  to  both  Veronique  and 
Jenny — the  betrothals  to  run  concurrently 
— drove  him  to  desperation,  and  he 
married  Mildred. 
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(FROM  A  DEALER’S  NOTE-BOOK.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

No.  X.— MY  LADY  OF  THE  SAPPHIRES. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  My  Lady  of  the 
Sapphires  is  hung-  immediately  op¬ 
posite  to  the  writing-table  in  my  private 
office.  It  is  there  much  on  the  principle 
which  compels  a  monk  to  set  a  skull  upon 
his  praying-stool,  or  a  son  of  Mohammed 
to  ejaculate  pious  phrases  at  the  call  of 
the  muezzin.  “  Nemo  solus  sapil,”  wrote 
Plautus.  Had  Fate  cast  him  in  the  mould 
of  a  jeweller  rather  than  that  of  a  play¬ 
wright,  he  would  have  set  down  a  stronger 
phrase. 

I  first  saw  My  Lady  two  years  ago, 
though  it  was  only  upon  the  day  of  my 
introduction  that  I  learnt  her  name.  She 
had  then,  though  I  knew  it  not,  been 
before  the  town  for  many  weeks  as  a 
physiognomist,  a  mistress  of  the  stars,  a 
reader  of  faces,  and  in  many  other  capa¬ 
cities  interesting  to  the  idle  and  the 
credulous.  Society,  which  laughed  at  her 
predictions,  paid  innumerable  guineas  for 
the  possession  of  them  ;  great  dames  sat 
in  her  boudoir  and  discussed  amatory 
possibilities  ;  even  the  youth  of  the  city, 
drawn  by  the  prettiness  of  her  manner 
and  her  unquestionable  good  looks,  came 
cheerfully  to  hear  that  they  would  have 
money  “  from  two  sources,”  or  had  passed 
through  the  uninteresting  complaints  of 
infancy  without  harm.  In  her  way,  she 
was  the  event  of  the  season.  Dowagers 
scolded  her,  but  came  again  and  again  to 
probe  family  secrets,  and  learn  the  hidden 
things  about  their  husbands  ;  men  flocked 
to  her  to  know  what  possibility  there  was 
of  an  early  return  to  the  bliss  of  single 
life  ;  mere  boys  ventured  upon  the  hazard 
of  a  little  mild  flirtation — and  were  at 
once  shown  the  door  by  a  formidable 
lackey.  Throughout  her  career  scandal 
never  lifted  its  voice  against  her.  She 
was  engaged  ultimately  to  Jack  Lucas, 
and  her  marriage  was  as  brilliant  as  her 
career  had  been  fortunate. 

When  a  curious  chance  and  combination 


of  events  first  brought  me  to  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  she  was  in  the  very  height 
of  her  practice.  Carriages  crowded  daily 
in  Dover  Street — where,  with  her  mother, 
she  had  rooms — and  it  was  the  thing  to 
consult  her.  Yet,  until  I  dined  casually 
one  night  with  Colonel  Oldfield,  the  col¬ 
lector  of  cat’s-eyes,  and  Bracebridge,  at 
the  Bohemian  Club,  hard  by  her  house, 

I  had  never  heard  of  her.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  during  the  soup — when  talk 
is  always  watery— upon  the  press  of 
broughams  in  the  street,  without,  and 
Oldfield  mentioned  her  history  to  me, 
and  the  surprising  nature  of  many 
things  she  had  told  him. 

“  It  is  easy  enough,”  said  he,  “  to  look 
at  a  man’s  hand  and  deduce  scarlet-fever 
and  measles  somewhere  between  two  and 
twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  when  a  woman 
tells  you  calmly  that  you  were  ready  to 
die  for  two  other  women  at  the  age  of 
one-and-twenty,  it’s  a  thing  to  make  you 
pause.” 

“  Which  I  hope  you  did,”  exclaimed 
Bracebridge.  “  Love  is  distinctly  a  matter 
for  specialisation.” 

“  I  did  pause,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel 
severely,  “  and  that’s  where  her  cleverness 
comes  in.  She  told  me  that  neither  of  the 
women  cared  the  snap  of  a  finger  for  me, 
and  I  have  really  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  right.  Years  put  a  glamour 
upon  most  things,  but  it  is  hard,  even  at 
fifty,  to  recall  a  woman’s  ‘  no  ’  of  thirty 
years  ago.” 

“  Memory  is  a  dangerous  vice  which 
should  be  controlled,”  said  Bracebridge  ; 
“  if  you  want  peace,  you  must  learn  to 
forget.  There  should  be  no  yesterday  for 
the  man  of  the  world.  But  1  know  the 
morbid  kind  of  recollection  you  speak 
about.  There  was  a  fellow  here  only  the 
other  night  who  kept  a  proposal  book. 
He  put  the  ‘  noes  ’  on  one  side,  and  the 
‘  ayes  ’  on  the  other,  and  balanced  the 
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columns  every  Christmas.  One  day  he 
left  the  book  in  a  cab,  and  has  spent  his 
time  since  going-  to  Scotland  Yard  for  it. 
That  comes  of  reminiscences  !  ” 

“  I  agree  with  you  in  the  main,”  said  the 
Colonel  ;  “  there  is  very  little  in  any  man’s 
private  life  which  is  of  concern  to  any  one 
but  himself.  The  lady  we  are  speaking  of 
knows  this,  and  makes  her  fortune  by  her 
knowledge.  The  truth  is  that  we  all  love 
a  little  plainspokenness.  There  is  far  too 
much  praise  about.  Tell  a  fool  that  he  is 
not  a  clever  man  discreetly,  and  you  flat¬ 
ter  him  ;  inform  him  that  he  is  a  brainless 
ass,  and  he  will  kick  you.  But  when 
you  put  a  black  cap  on  your  head,  and  take 
a  wand  in  your  hand,  and  charge  a  guinea 
for  the  spectacle,  the  fool  will  hear  of  his 
folly  cheerfully.” 

“Then  the  girl  you  mention  is  a  mere 
vulgar  fortune-teller,”  said  I,  intervening 
for  the  first  time;  “it’s  astonishing  how 
little  difference  there  is,  when  you  come  to 
reckon  it  up,  between  the  tastes  of  a 
grand  dame  and  the  tastes  of  her  cook. 
The  one  goes  in  at  the  front  door  to  get 
her  hand  read  for  a  guinea  ;  the  other  goes 
out  of  the  back  to  have  an  equally  plau¬ 
sible  delineation  for  sixpence.  Credulity 
does  not  know  any  distinction  of  class  ; 
in  the  case  I  mention  rank  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  pound  odd.  Those  of  us 
who  have  no  particular  objection  to  spill 
salt,  shiver  to  see  the  new  moon  through 
glass.  That  man  alone  who  tells  you 
frankly  that  he  believes  in  all  superstitions 
is  free  from  the  blemish.  But  common 
fortune-telling,  1  confess,  leaves  me  un¬ 
moved.” 

“  If  it  began  and  ended  in  the  mere 
vulgar  allotment  of  tragedy  and  of  mar¬ 
riage,  I  should  agree  with  you,”  said 
Bracebridge,  speaking  with  unusual  seri¬ 
ousness,  “but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  a  case  of  noteworthy  cleverness,  or 
at  least  of  uncommon  wit.  The  girl,  pos¬ 
sibly,  is  a  charlatan  ;  but  if  one  half  said 
of  her  is  true,  she  is  very  best  at  the  pro¬ 
fession  we  have  known.  And  after  all,  it’s 
an  achievement  to  be  the  best  at  some 
occupation,  if  it’s  only  that  of  picking- 
pockets  ”  & 

“  Speaking  of  that,”  said  Oldfield,  “  I 
once  knew  a  man  in  the  ‘  Sixtieth  ’  who 
-was  proud  because  a  society  paper  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  the  finest  idler  in  Europe. 
That  was  a  negative  distinction  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty,  you  must  admit.  In  the  lady’s 
case,  however,  there  is  something  sub¬ 
stantial  to  praise.  She  can  talk  of  things 
ot  which  I  would  not  attempt  to  spell  the 


name  with  a  fluency  which  is  charming, 
if  it  is  not  accurate  ;  she  has  a  room  lull 
of  unreadable  books  ;  and  I  believe  there 
are  a  dozen  men  in  town  who  will  swear 
that  she  has  made  diamonds  before  their 
very  eyes.  That  should  interest  you,  Sut¬ 
ton.  A  woman  who  is  the  possessor  of 
what  she  calls  the  ‘alkahest,’  or  universal 
solvent,  is  not  to  be  interviewed  for  a 
guinea  every  day.  Besides,  she  might 
give  you  some  useful  hints.” 

“And  who  knows,”  said  Bracebridge, 
“what  might  come  of  it.  I  presume  you 
pay  three  pounds  odd  an  ounce  for  the 
genuine  metal  to-day.  Under  certain  con¬ 
tingencies,  you  might  get  it  for  threepence, 
and  a  wife  into  the  bargain.” 

I  listened  to  their  banter  with  amuse¬ 
ment  for  some  minutes,  and  then  cut  in  a 
little  seriously. 

“I  did  not  know,”  said  I,  “that  phy¬ 
siognomy  and  alchemy  usually  ran  well  in 
double  harness,  but  I  must  take  your 
word  for  it.  Anything  of  this  sort  is 
always  amusing  to  a  jeweller,  though  he 
is  apt  to  get  a  little  too  much  of  it.  The 
last  gold-maker  who  came  to  me  began  by 
promising  to  make  a  million  in  six  months, 
and  ended  by  wanting  to  borrow  half- 
a-crown.  I’ve  seen  scores  of  that 
sort.” 

“  You  may  laugh  at  her  as  much  as  you 
please,”  said  Oldfield  ;  “  but  of  one  thing 
be  assured.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  precious 
stones  at  all,  she  can  make  rubies,  and 
good  ones  too.  She  cast  one  for  me  when 
I  was  last  at  her  place,  and  I  offered  her 
fifty  pounds  upon  the  spot  for  it.  A  quack 
would  have  taken  the  money,  but  she 
refused  it  ;  you  couldn’t  want  any  better 
proof  of  her  bona  ftdes  than  that.” 

“Pardon  me,”  I  interrupted,  “but  I 
can’t  accept  the  conclusion.  Probably  the 
ruby  you  thought  she  made  was  the  only 
one  in  the  place.  It  was  like  the  stock 
knife  of  the  Cheap  Jack.  You  couldn’t 
expect  her  to  part  with  it.” 

“  Certainly  I  did.  If  she  had  made  only 
one  stone,  I  should  have  jumped  to  your 
opinion  ;  Tut  she  turned  them  out  by 
the  dozen.  Most  of  them  were  small  ; 
some  were  altogether  too  insignificant 
to  notice.  One  only,  as  I  say,  was 
substantial  ;  and  in  explanation  of  that, 
she  admitted  her  want  of  control  over  the 
action  of  the  crystals  in  the  crucible. 
Sometimes  they  will  prove  worth  money  ; 
more  often  they  are  quite  without  value. 
But  she  is  in  hopes  that  the  day  will  come 
when  she  will  complete  a  discovery  which 
will  astonish  the  universe.” 
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“They  all  hope  that,”  said  I  ;  “  but  the 
universe  remains  unmoved.” 

“  And,  of  course,  you  don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it,”  cried  Bracebridge,  as  he  helped 
himself  to  salad.  “  Well,  it’s  part  of  your 
business,  I  suppose,  to  believe  only  in  what 
you  see,  and  not  altogether  in  that.  But 
the  Colonel’s  right  about  the  girl,  and  I 
can  second  every  word  he  says.  She  made 
a  piece  of  gold  as  big  as  your  thumbnail 
before  my  very  eyes.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  humbug  about  it ;  and  I  may  tell 
you  that  she’ll  only  do  this  sort  of  thing 
for  those  she  knows  well.  If  you  went  to 
her  to-morrow,  and  said,  ‘  I  want  to  see 
your  experiments,’  she’d  laugh  at  you, 
and  send  you  away  feeling  like  a 
fool.” 

“And  seriously,”  said  I,  beginning  to 
experience  a  glimmer  of  interest,  “  you 
believe  that  she  has  discovered  something 
of  importance.” 

“  Seriously  I  do  ;  and  if  you  went  to  her 
house  you  would  swear  by  her  for  the 
next  month,  possibly  for  two.” 

“You  don’t  convince  me  at  all,”  I 
replied,  trying  to  look  utterly  uncon¬ 
cerned.  “  I  have  known  too  many  gold- 
makers  for  that.  Some  of  them  are  now 
in  workhouses  ;  others  are  in  prison. 
One  of  the  last  got  three  months  for  steal¬ 
ing  an  overcoat,  which  was  ridiculously 
unromantic.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  the  Colonel  ;  “  theft 
is  a  complex  subject  capable  of  analysis. 
A  thief  is  a  man  who  buys  in  the  cheapest 
market.  We  all  try  to  do  that  in  our 
way.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a 
savant,  who  is  near  to  possessing  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  should  not  be  charged 
before  a  magistrate  with  stealing  a  red- 
herring.  Life  is  all  contrasts,  and  the 
contrast  we  speak  of  is  a  very  pretty  one. 
Go  and  see  her  at  your  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“That’s  my  advice  too,”  said  Brace- 
bridge  ;  “  and  if  you’ve  a  fancy  to  watch 
her  at  the  crucible  I’ll  speak  for  you. 
What’s  more,  I’ll  bet  you  an  even  hundred 
pounds  that  you  admit  my  conclusions.” 

“Which  are?”  I  asked. 

“  That  she  has  come  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  diamond  problem  than  any 
man  or  woman  living  or  dead.” 

“  I  don’t  bet  on  certainties,”  said  I  ; 
“  but  if  you  care  to  trouble  the  lady  to 
burn  her  doubtlessly  pretty  hands  on  my 
account,  well,  let’s  have  the  interview  by 
all  means.  If  she  convinces  me  that  she 
can  make  any  sort  of  precious  stone  worth 
selling  in  the  market,  I’ll  give  a  hundred 


pounds  to  a  children’s  hospital — the 
Colonel  can  name  it.” 

“Is  it  a  serious  offer?”  asked  the 
Colonel,  looking,  as  I  thought,  a  little 
meaningly  at  Bracebridge,  but  I  said — 

“  I  was  never  more  serious,  and  town 
is  likely  to  be  dismal  enough  after  this 
week  ”  (it  was  the  week  of  Goodwood). 
“  Fix  it  up  as  early  as  you  can  ;  and  con¬ 
jure  the  lady,  whose  name  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  to  take  care 
of  your  reputations.  If  she  can  cast  me 
a  ruby  or  a  sapphire  worth  looking  at,  I 
will  set  it  in  diamonds  and  make  her  a 
present  of  it.  You  may  tell  her  so  from 
me.” 

“  I’ll  give  her  your  message  undiluted,” 
said  Bracebridge,  with  a  great,  deal  of 
content,  “  but  I’ll  warrant  that  she’ll  have 
the  laugh  of  you,  and  so  shall  we.” 

They  said  no  more  upon  the  matter  until 
the  end  of  the  dinner,  and  it  was  not 
referred  to  in  the  smoking-room  after. 
We  quitted  the  club  at  an  early  hour  to 
hear  a  song  at  a  music-hall  which  the 
Colonel  raved  about  ;  and  after  that  I 
left  them  and  returned  to  Bayswater,  with 
the  recollection  of  my  rash  promise  gone 
clean  out  of  my  head.  I  did  not  even  recall 
it  on  the  following  morning,  and  it  was 
some  three  days  after  that  I  received  a 
note  from  the  Colonel  saying  that  he  had, 
during  Bracebridge’s  absence  from  town, 
made  an  appointment  for  me  with  Miss 
Jessie  Fleming — for  such  was  the  fair 
alchemist’s  name  —  and  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  tell  me  anything  she  could  about 
her  work  on  the  following  afternoon  at 
half  past  two  o’clock.  The  letter  at  once 
brought  to  my  mind  the  whole  of  the 
conversation  at  the  club.  I  remembered 
with  a  smile  of  contempt  that  the  lady 
was  to  show  me  during  a  short  inter¬ 
view  how  the  whole  of  a  jeweller’s  occu¬ 
pation  was  soon  to  be  done  with  ;  how 
diamonds  and  sapphires,  and  even  the 
precious  metal  itself,  were  presently  to 
be  as  common  as  pebbles  in  a  brook  ; 
and  I  concluded  with  easy  assurance 
that  if  any  children’s  hospital  depended 
upon  my  being  convinced,  it  would  have 
to  close  its  doors  at  an  early  date.  I  had 
seen  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  ;  so 
many  stories  of  fortunes  lying  in  a  metal 
pot  had  been  whispered  into  my  ear  ; 
this  could  be  but  an  addition  to  the  list  ; 
it  remained  to  see  if  it  would  be  an  amus¬ 
ing  addition. 

I  will  confess  readily  that  if  the  pre¬ 
tender  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have 
declined  curtly  to  see  him.  The  whole 
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of  those  who  had  come  to  me  hitherto 
with  a  pretended  insight  into  the  arcana 
of  metals  were  men — mostly  half-pay 
officers — whose  wits  were  half  gone  with 
their  money.  Here,  however,  was,  by  all 
accounts,  a  charming  professor  of  the  lost 
art.  The  season  was  beginning  to  be 
dull;  there  were  no  more  “at  homes”  ; 
possibly  she  would  amuse  me.  I  had 
given  my  promise  to  the  men— and  to  put 
it  briefly  I  found  myself  at  Miss  Jessie 
Fleming’s  door  on  the  following  day,  not 
a  little  expectant,  disdainfully  credulous, 
and  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  for 
myself  if  the  physiognomist’s  personal 
attractions  were  even  a  tithe  of  those 
which  had  been  claimed  for  her  by  so 
many  long-headed  and  usually  sensible 
tmen. 

My  knock  at  the  modest-looking  portal 
was  answered  by  a  formidable  flunky, 
who  did  not  wait  to  hear  my  name, 
but  conducted  me  up  a  staircase  draped 
almost  to  darkness  with  heavy  curtains, 
and  so  to  a  well-furnished  waiting-room 
on  the  first  floor.  Here,  three  women,  all 
well  known  in  society,  were  engaged  in 
an  heroic  effort  to  appear  absorbed 
in  the  illustrated  papers  ;  but  they  were 
obviously  uncomfortable  at  my  presence, 
and  cast  furtive  looks  over  the  pages  as 
though  in  appeal  to  me  to  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  anything  I  had  seen.  I  had  no 
opportunity,  however,  to  abate  their 
fear  of  publicity,  for  scarce  was  I  come 
into  the  room  when  the  flunky  appeared 
again  at  the  folding-doors  which  cut 
it  off  from  the  sanctum  of  My  Lady, 
and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 

I  had  come  out  on  this  expedition 
purely,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  amused. 
When  I  found  myself  at  last  before  the 
new  Pythia  of  London,  enthroned  as  she 
was  for  the  immediate  interpretation  of 
the  oracle,  I  confess  that  I  did  not  foresee 
any  disappointment  of  the  venture.  The 
room  was  hall  in  darkness,  but  there  was 
light  enough  by  which  to  observe  many 
fine  pieces  ot  china  and  delicate  sketches 
upon  its  gold  and  green  walls  ;  and  to  note 
the  quaint  conceits  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
decoration.  A  lampof  Eastern shapespread 
a  soft  red  glow  upon  sofas  and  seductive 
lounges  ;  a  conservatory  heaped  up  with 
shade-suggesting  palms  gave  off  at  one 
end  ot  it  through  doors  of  exquisitely 
coloured  glass;  there  was  a  strange 
tripod  of  brass  before  the  fireplace  ;  and 
flowers  everywhere,  seeming  to  grow 
from  the  very  grate,  to  flourish  in  all  the 
crannies,  to  cover  tables  and  bookcases, 


and  even  to  decorate  the  dress  of  the 
young  girl  who  now  stood  to  receive  me, 
and  welcomed  me  with  cordiality. 

My  first  impression  of  the  physiog¬ 
nomist — an  impression  which  remains  with 
me — was  the  outcome  of  her  extremely 
youthful  appearance.  I  am  certain  that 
whatever  age  she  might  have  been  she  did 
not  look  it.  Youth  in  rich  generosity  was 
stamped  upon  her  slightest  action  and 
her  most  serious  word.  It  flashed  from 
her  eyes,  was  seen  in  the  unsurpassable 
freshness  of  her  complexion,  in  the  golden 
sheen  of  her  hair,  in  the  rotundity  of  her 
arms,  and  the  development  of  her  slight 
but  well-formed  figure.  If  she  had  any 
serious  mood,  it  was  not  apparent  when 
first  I  spoke  to  her ;  nor  did  a  rapid 
analysis  of  her  face  tell  me  of  any  un¬ 
common  mental  power.  Her  chin  was  a 
firm  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  noticed  that  she 
had  little  height  of  head  above  her  ears,  and 
that  there  was  even  something  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  her  forehead.  At  the  same  time 
there  could  not  be  two  opinions  of  the 
general  charm  of  her  manner ;  and  she 
possessed  in  a  very  large  degree  that 
magnetic  power  of  attracting  sympathy 
and  admiration  which  is  peculiarly  the 
attribute  of  women. 

Directly  I  had  come  into  the  preten¬ 
tious  chamber  of  audience,  and  the  flunky 
had  closed  the  folding-doors  behind  me, 
this  fascinating  little  prophetess  began  to 
talk,  her  words  rippling  over  one  another 
like  the  waves  of  a  river  ;  her  natural  ex¬ 
citement  betraying  itself  in  the  obvious 
restraint  of  her  gestures. 

“  I’m  so  glad  it’s  you  !  ”  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  together  as  though  in 
ecstasy.  “  Those  old  women  bother  me  to 
death,  and  there  have  been  twelve  of  them 
here  this  morning.  Colonel  Oldfield  told 
me  all  about  you  yesterday,  and  I  was  in¬ 
terested  at  once.  We  must  have  a  good 
long  talk.  Oh,  do  listen  to  that  dreadful 
creature  ;  she  talks  in  scales  beginning  at 
the  lower  C  and  going  up  to  no  possible 
note  in  the  music  of  heaven  or  earth.  I 
suppose  she  won’t  go  away.” 

Her  remark,  and  the  clapping  of  her 
little  hands  to  equally  little  ears,  followed 
upon  the^sound  ot  altercation  between  one 
ot  the  ladies  in  the  waiting-room  and  the 
flunky  of  formidable  mien.  Apparently 
the  lady  would  not  depart  without  a 
seance ,  and  the  footman  was  compelling 
her.  In  the  end  she  went,  declaring  the 
whole  thing  a  cheat,  and  “  that  chit  of  a 
girl  a  particular  imposture.  When  the  > 
sound  of  her  voice  had  died  away  upon 
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the  stairs,  My  Lady  took  up  the  thread  of 
her  remarks. 

Now,”  said  she,  “  I  want  to  have  a 
good  look  at  you,  and  you  must  have  a 
good  look  at  me.  People  like  ourselves 
should  know  each  other  to  begin  with. 
Don’t  think  I’m  going  to  bore  you  with 
the  nonsense  I  trade  in — you  are  far  too 
clever  for  that,  and  would  find  me  out  in 
a  minute.  You  see,  I’m  like  a  man  with 
a  good  cellar  :  I  keep  the  old  wine  for  the 
old  birds  who  are  not  caught  with  chaff. 
That’s  a  delightfully  mixed  metaphor,  isn’t 
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breast  was  all  covered  with  jingling  gold 
medals,  while  her  hair  was  similarly  orna¬ 
mented. 

“  Come,”  she  said,  resting  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  “  I  want  to  know  from 
you  why  you  are  here.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  tell  you  about  your  life,  is  it?” 

“  I  will  be  frank,”  I  replied  :  “  it  is  not. 
My  life  has  already  spoken  a  good  deal 
for  itself.  What  I  did  come  here  to  see 
was  the  making  of  diamonds.  They  tell 
me  you  possess  the  philosopher’s  stone,  or 
something  near  to  it.” 


it  ?  and  not  very  polite,  when  I  think  of  it. 
But  come  and  sit  down  near  the  light, 
where  I  can  see  you.” 

She  spoke  so  quickly  that  I  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  hear  half  of  that  which  she  said, 
or  to  answer  her  ;  but  I  seated  myself 
upon  the  ottoman  near  the  entrance  to 
the  conservatory,  and  when  she  had 
thrown  open  the  glass  doors  she  herself 
took  the  low  arm-chair  facing  me.  I 
saw  then  that  she  wore  a  strange  dress 
in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  and  that  her 


She  looked  at  me  with  a  penetrating 
gaze,  and  then  laughed  a  little  hardly. 

“And  you  believed  it?”  she  asked 
presently. 

“Not  for  a  moment,”  said  I;  “but  I 
thought  it  was  not  unlikely  that  you  had 
some  amusing  trick  which  you  would 
not  mind  showing  me.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  jewels,  you  know.” 

“  So  am  I,”  she  exclaimed,  but  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  mind  is  away  from 
the  words — “  there  is  nothing  more 
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beautiful  or  more  mysterious  on  earth 
than  a  diamond.  It  just  seems  to  be  a 
prison  for  lovely  things  of  which  it  gives 
us  the  lights  when  we  treat  it  well.  And 
you  thought  I  might  amuse  you  with  a 
trick?  That  was  a  poor  compliment, 
wasn’t  it  ?  ” 

The  thing  was  said  with  a  swift  rever¬ 
sion  of  her  mind  to  the  subject,  as  I  could 
see  ;  and  there  was  a  world  of  humour  in 
her  eyes  when  she  turned  them  on  me. 

“  It  was  no  poor  compliment,”  said  I, 
li  since  you  have  convinced  such  a  man 
as  Colonel  Oldfield  that  you  can  make 
rubies.  He  is  a  judge  of  jewels  too.” 

“  And  a  very  good  one,”  she  replied  ; 
“  but  really  there  was  nothing  in  my 
experiment.  W hat  I  do  has  been  done 
by  French  chemists  for  twenty  years 
past.  The  Colonel  came  here  with  an 
open  mind — but  you,  you  closed  the  doors 
of  yours  as  you  came  up  stairs.” 

I  protested  feebly,  but  she  did  not 
listen  to  my  answer. 

“Yes,”  she  exclaimed,  speaking  very 
rapidly,  “  I  have  been  thinking  about  you 
as  you  sat  there,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
know  you  now.  You  are  a  man  so  well 
accustomed  to  steer  in  the  shallows  of 
your  business  that  you  never  look  beyond 
them.  You  make  a  gospel  of  distrust,  and 
you  consider  confidence  the  sign  of  a  weak 
intellect.  You  have  been  often  deceived, 
for  your  breadth  of  view  is  not  large  ;  and 
you  will  be  often  deceived  again.  It  is 
impossible  for  you  to  conceive  beauty 
which  is  not  saleable  ;  and  for  romance  you 
have  no  place  in  your  heart.  You  have 
come  here,  saying  all  the  way,  ‘  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  interview  an  impostor  ;  she  will  not 
amuse  me,  most  possibly  she  will  bore 
me.  It  is  ten  thousand  to  one  that  her 
experiments  are  all  rubbish,  but  I  will  take 
the  ten  thousandth  chance  in  the  hope 
that  she  might  have  found  out  something 
which  I  can  sell  — sell — sell.’  Yet  you  are 
honest  in  a  measure,  since  you  ask  me  for 
a  trick,  knowing  well  that  a  trick  is  all  you 
can  reasonably  expect  from  me.  You  are, 
in  short,  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
dreadful  person  ‘the  pure  man  of  business’; 
and  you  feel  wofully  strange  already  in 
the  presence  of  one  whose  occupation  is 
romance,  and  whose  profession  is  undis- 
guisedly  practised  in  the  offices  of  mystery. 
Do  I  speak  the  truth  ?  ” 

She  bent  forward  so  that  I  could  look 
straight  into  her  eyes  as  she  finished  the 
excited  sketch  of  character  ;  and  while 
with  any  other  speaker  my  vanity  had  been 
sore  wounded,  I  listened'  to  her  with  no 


other  feelings  than  those  of  growing  ad¬ 
miration.  The  potency  of  her  personality 
was  beyond  description  ;  I  have  never  met 
a  woman  who  could  communicate  her  own 
magnetism  so  quickly  when  she  chose  to 
talk  seriously.  And  beyond  this,  I  had 
already  corrected  my  assumption  that  she 
was  not  clever.  She  had,  indeed,  one  of 
the  quickest  brains  I  have  ever  dealt  with. 

“  You  are  very  hard  on  me,”  said  I,  as 
she  waited  for  me  to  speak,  “  but  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  you  do  not  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  affair.  You  do  me  an  injustice, 
however,  when  you  say  that  my  visit  is 
purely  commercial.  No  one  in  London 
would  be  more  unselfishly  interested  than 
myself  if  any  progress  were  made  with 
the  thousand  attempts  to  manufacture 
jewels.  If  you  have  succeeded  even  in  a 
small  degree,  your  fortune  is  made.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  ?”  she  cried.  “Well, 
a  word  from  Mr.  Bernard  Sutton  is  a 
word  indeed  ;  but  we  shall  see.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  are  going  to  have  some  fruit 
and  wine.  Don’t  you  find  it  fearfully  close 
in  here? — that’s  the  heat  from  my  furnace 
in  the  conservatory  there.  I’ve  had  a  little 
one  put  up  especially  for  my  experiments. 
As  you  were  coming  we  had  to  get  the 
metal  melted  ;  and  we’ve  had  a  fire  there 
since  last  night.” 

“You  will  experiment  forme,  then?” 
said  I,  with  considerable  interest. 

“  If  you  are  very  good,”  she  replied, 
“  I  may  show  you  something  ;  but  first 
you  must  taste  my  sherbet,  and  tell  me 
all  about  the  diamonds  which  I  have 
bought  and  not  made.  You’ve  heard, 
perhaps,  that  I  waste  all  my  money  on 
jewellery.” 

I  told  her  that  I  had  not,  but  the 
flunky  appearing  at  that  moment,  she 
did  not  pursue  the  subject,  occupying 
herself  in  mixing  me  an  effervescing 
draught  in  a  great  crystal  goblet.  The 
drink  was  gratifying  on  the  hot  day  ;  and 
when  I  had  taken  it  there  was  a  warm 
coursing  of  blood  through  my  veins  as 
though  I  had  drunk  of  rich  Burgundy. 

“  Now,”  said  she,  when  the  man  had 
gone,  but  had  left  the  little  table  piled  up 
with  fruit — “  now  we  can  talk  seriously. 
Let  us  carry  the  liquid  with  us — that’s 
what  Jack,  Lucas  always  calls  it ;  he  gets 
me  that  sherbet  from  some  place  in  the 
East  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  I 
am  going  to  put  you  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
you  are  not  to  ask  a  single  question  until 
I  have  finished.  Have  you  got  any  cigar¬ 
ettes  with  you  ? — you  may  smoke  if  you’re 
very  good.” 
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We  went  into  the  conservatory,  which 
was  ridiculously  small,  and  close  almost 
to  suffocation  ;  and  there  I  saw  many 
evidences  of  her  attempt  to  fathom  the 
unfathomable  mysteries.  There  were  racks 
with  bottles  round  three  sides  of  the 
apartment,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  other 
side  there  stood  a  common  little  furnace 
such  as  smiths  use.  These,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brass  plates  covered  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  some  presses  in  steel,  a  basket 
containing  strips  of  metal  and  a  quantity 
of  crystals,  were  her  whole  equipment  for 
the  business  before  her  ;  but  there  was  a 
low  arm-chair  in  the  shape  of  those  used 
for  dental  horrors,  and  there  she  asked 
me  to  sit  while  she  herself  prepared  for 
the  undertaking. 

“The  first  thing  for  you  to  do,”  said 
she,  “is  to  make  yourself  comfortable. 
A  man  who  is  ill  at  ease  is  in  the  worst 
possible  mental  state,  for  he  cannot  con¬ 
centrate  himself.  Just  at  present  I  want 
you  to  concentrate  yourself  on  that 
cigarette  and  the  fizzing  stuff.  When 
everything  is  ready  I  shall  call  out.” 

With  this  said,  she  set  the  fruit  and 
the  cup  at  the  side  of  my  chair,  and  then 
rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  her  dress  quickly, 
putting  on  an  apron  which  covered  her 
finery  ;  and  she  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  an  unusually  pretty  housemaid.  I 
watched  her  with  even  a  larger  interest 
than  I  had  done,  and  I  remember  think¬ 
ing,  as  I  settled  in  the  great  lounge,  that 
whatever  her  mental  claims  might  be  upon 
the  admiration  of  the  city  her  personal 
qualities  were  undeniable. 

These  were  especially  to  be  observed, 
when  she  began  to  busy  herself  with  the 
furnace  and  the  tiny  crucibles  upon  it,  the 
glow  ot  soft  light  seeming  to  emphasise 
the  youthfulness  of  her  perfect  face,  and 
to  converge  upon  it  as  light  focused  upon 
a  picture.  She  had  now  fallen  into  a  very 
serious  mood  ;  and  after  she  had  used  the 
bellows  vigorously  at  her  fire,  and  placed 
the  smallest  of  the  crucibles  upon  it  again, 
she  sat  herself  upon  a  stoolat  theside  of  my 
chair,  and  resting  her  head  upon  her  open 
hand— her  favourite  attitude— she  spoke 
with  evident  earnestness. 

“The  mysteries  of  jewels,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  and  the  mysteries  of  gold  have 
eaten  the  heart  out  of  many  a  clever  man 
Irom  Gebir  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  If  you 
will  read  the  history  of  the  philosophers, 
even  of  some  in  the  story  of  that  which  we 
call  the  modern  ages,  you  will  find  amongst 
the  greatest  the  names  of  those  who 
sought  tor  an  ‘  alkahest  ’  or  universal  sol¬ 


vent.  Even  the  wisest  of  men  have 
hoped  for  a  full  knowledge  of  the  arcana 
of  metals.  Paracelsus  himself  believed  in 
the  fifth,  or  the  quintessence,  of  creation. 
Roger  Bacon,  to  whom  death  came  out  of 
neglect,  prescribed  as  the  elixir  of  life  gold 
dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Why 
should  I  tell  how  science  to-day  laughs  at 
these  old  philosophers,  and  lumps  them 
together  as  little  better  than  maniacs? 
Yet  does  she  laugh  at  them  with  good 
reason  ?  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  she 
will  be  ultimately  the  means  of  turning 
the  laugh  upon  herself?  In  our  day  she 
has  come  very  near  to  knowing  of  the 
transmutability  of  metals.  Allotropy  has 
turned  the  eyes  of  many  back  to  the 
remoter  past.  The  chemist  is  beginning 
to  ask  himself,  Were  these  men  such 
fools  ?  The  near  future  may  cast  a  light 
upon  long  centuries  of  darkness.  But 
those  only  will  reap  who  come  to  the 
work  with  open  minds,  with  the  certain 
conviction  that  in  all  pertaining  to  this 
vast  science  we  are  still  children.  Do 
you  follow  me  in  this  ?  ” 

“Perfectly,”  I  replied;  and  assuredly  a 
prettier  lecture  was  never  given.  The 
girl’s  eyes  seemed  to  flash  lights  as  she 
warmed  to  her  subject ;  her  enthusiasm 
was  so  contagious  that  I  found  myself 
softening  before  it.  She  was  earnest,  at 
any  rate,  and  most  of  her  kind  were 
quacks. 

“  If  you  grant  this  long  premiss,  and 
do  not  consider  that  all  inquiry  is  neces¬ 
sarily  useless,”  she  continued,  “  you  solve 
the  greater  difficulties  which  surround  my 
conceptions.  It  remains  to  ask,  What 
steps  must  the  chemist  follow  who  would 
seek  to  turn  from  his  crucible,  the  perfect 
jewel?  Let  us  take  the  sapphire  as  an 
instance.  It  is  my  favourite  stone,  one 
compelling,  as  the  ancients  declare,  the 
wearer  to  all  good  works.  Well,  the 
sapphire  in  all  its  beautiful  tints  is  only  a 
variety  of  corundum,  coloured  by  metallic 
oxide.  It  is  a  common  crystal,  a  six- 
sided  prism  terminated  in  a  six-sided 
pyramid.  It  is  taken  from  gneiss,  and 
we  know  to-day  that  alumina  is  the  basis 
of  it,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  so  many  precious 
stones.  Granted  this,  what  is  the  work 
before  the  chemist?  Is  it  not  simply  to 
cast  in  his  crucible  the  crystals  of  the 
base,  to  colour  them  with  the  metallic 
oxide  if  he  can,  and  to  harden  them  so 
that  they  will  bear  the  tests  ?  The  process 
is  a  long  one,  it  needs  days  to  bring  it  to 
perfection  ;  the  annealing,  the  polishing, 
the  setting — these  are  not  work  for  an 
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hour.  What  I  have  to  show  you  noware 
but  the  stages  of  it.  These  you  shall  see, 
and  judge  for  yourself ;  but  I  ask  you 
very  sincerely  to  weigh  up  this  great 
question  for  yourself,  not  to  be  led  by  the 
incredulity  of  the  fanatic  ;  and  to  believe 
with  me  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
discovery  which  shall  pour  jewels  on  the 
world  as  the  sea  casts  pebbles  upon  a 
beach.” 

I  said  nothing  in  answer  to  this  remark¬ 
able  delivery,  for  the  truth  was  that  I 
watched  the  girl  rather  than  heard  her 
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am  quite  unable  to  say,  so  swift  were  her 
movements  and  so  hurried  her  talk.  But 
I  remember  that  she  opened  the  furnace 
door,  allowing  soft  rays  of  deep  yellow 
light  to  flood  the  room  ;  and  then  quickly 
she  cast  a  dozen  crystals  upon  the  table 
from  the  glowing  crucible  ;  and  from  a 
press  near  to  her  hand  she  took  three 
more  and  laid  them  on  the  plate.  The 
largest  of  the  crystals,  which  was  blue  as 
a  sapphireand  possessed  little  lightata  dis¬ 
tance,  she  presently  picked  up  with  tiny 
tongs,  and  coming  over  to  me  she  knelt 


words.  Her  earnestness,  nay,  her  en¬ 
thusiasm,  wras  so  pretty  to  see  that  all 
my  interest  seemed  absorbed  in  her  ;  and 
now,  when  she  rose  swiftly  and  drew  the 
curtains  over  the  windows,  leaving  the 
place  illuminated  only  by  one  rose-coloured 
lamp,  I  followed  all  her  actions  as  one 
follows  the  change  of  a  picture. 

“  Let  us  keep  away  the  daylight,”  said 
.she,  “  and  then  we  can  see  the  crystals 
forming.  By-and-by  I  will  show  you  the 
perfect  jewel.  Now  look.” 

What  she  did  in  the  next  few  minutes  I 
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at  my  side,  holding  the  jewel  before  my 
eyes,  and  clasping  my  left  hand  in  hers. 
And  then  she^cried  with  the  wildest  excite¬ 
ment  in  her  voice,  and  her  breast  heaving 
with  her  emotion — 

“Oh,  look  at  it!  is  there  anything 
more  beautiful  on  earth  than  a  perfect 
sapphire  ?  and  I  made  it,  it  is  all  my  work, 
all  my  own  !  ” 

While  she  cried  thus  she  held  my  hand 
firmly,  and  the  pressure  of  her  own  was 
hot  as  fire,  but  this  I  only  remembered 
afterwards,  for  gradually,  as  I  looked  at 
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the  jewel  critically,  it  took  the  colour  and 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  gem.  It  was  not  a 
large  stone,  perhaps  one  ot  three  carats, 
but  the  longer  I  looked  upon  it  the  more 
brilliant  and  beautiful  did  it  appear  to  be. 
Never  had  I  seen  more  perfect  shape  or 
promise  of  light  when  set ;  and  with  the 
realisation  of  the  discovery  my  head 
reeled  as  the  possibility  that  this  mere 
girl  had  succeeded  where  so  many  had 
failed  loomed  at  last  before  me.  It  was 
true  then,  as  Oldfield  said,  that  she  could 
manufacture  a  perfect  jewel  belore  his 
eyes.  Here  was  one  which,  if  well  cut,  I 
could  sell  for  a  hundred  pounds.  She  had 
made  that,  as  I  could  swear  :  why  should 
she  not  make  a  hundred,  a  thousand?  My 
heart  leaped  at  the  conclusion. 

“Tell  me,”  said  I,  “you  had  no  help 
in  this  work  ?  ” 

“  You  saw  that  I  had  none,”  she  cried. 
“Look  at  the  other  crystals,  there  are 
five  of  them.  You  have  seen  them  come 
straight  from  the  crucible — and  you  know 
that  I  have  succeeded.  Will  you  buy  my 
sapphire  ?  Buy  it  in  proof  that  I  have  con¬ 
quered  you.  When  you  return  to-morrow 
I  will  tell  you  everything.  I  am  exhausted 
now.  The  work  always  excites  me 
terribly.  My  nerves  are  all  unstrung  ;  I 
can  do  no  more  to-day.” 

“  If  you  will  sell  me  the  stone  you  hold 
in  those  tongs  I  will  give  you  fifty  poundsfor 
it,”  I  said,  concluding  that,  even  had  I  been 
tricked,  a  real  jewel,  and  a  very  good  one, 
was  before  my  eyes.  But  at  this  promise 
she  cried  out  with  joy,  and,  putting  the 
stone  in  a  little  box  with  lightning  speed, 
she  handed  it  to  me. 

“  Pay  me  to-morrow,  any  time,”  she 
said.  “  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  here, 
and  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  very  grateful. 
When  you  come  again  you  shall  know 
all  my  secret.  Only  think  well  of  me, 
and  be  my  friend.” 

With  this  she  led  the  way  quickly  into 
her  own  room,  and  the  lackey  appeared 
in  answer  to  her  ring.  The  interview  was 
at  an  end,  abruptly  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and 


I  left  her  with  a  strange  feeling  of  dizzi¬ 
ness,  and  my  head  burning  with  excite¬ 
ment — but  her  sapphire  was  in  my  pocket. 

^ 

When  I  met  Bracebridge,  who  was 
waiting  in  my  rooms  for  me,  he  had  an 
ugly  leer  upon  his  face. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  fancy  my  hun¬ 
dred’s  all  right  ?  ” 

“What  hundred?”  I  asked. 

“  With  Oldfield,”  said  he.  “I  bet  him 
a  hundred  she’d  sell  you  a  piece  of  glass 
for  a  sapphire  ;  and  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll 
deny  that  she  did  it  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  deny  anything  of  the 
sort,”  said  I  ;  “  she  did  sell  me  glass,  and 
of  the  commonest  kind.  I  am  now  seek¬ 
ing  an  undiscovered  superlative.  The 
biggest  fool  in  London  is  no  designation 
for  me.” 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “you  should  take  it 
quietly.  She’s  done  a  complete  dozen  of 
us  at  the  game.  That  paraphernalia 
which  Jack  Lucas  rigged  up  in  her  con¬ 
servatory  for  her  is  the  medium,  I  fancy. 
Lucas,  you  know,  is  a  Professor  or  some¬ 
thing  at  Emmanuel,  Cambridge.  He 
taught  her  all  that  jargon  about  crystals.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  as  I  pitched  her  glass 
into  the  fireplace,  “  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  how  did  I  come  to  think  that  the 
stuff  was  real  ?  I  could  have  sworn 
to  it.” 

“So  could  we  all,”  he  replied,  with  a 
great  burst  of  laughter  ;  “  but  I’ll  tell  you 
in  a  word— she  hypnotised  you.  I  always 
said  you  were  a  grand  subject.” 

I  looked  him  in  the  face  for  a  minute, 
during  which  he  made  an  heroic  attempt 
to  be  serious.  But  it  was  too  much  for 
him.  Presently  he  gave  one  great  shout 
of  hilarity  which  you  could  have  heard 
halfway  down  the  street,  and  then  rolled 
about  in  his  chair  uncontrollably. 

“  You  seem  to  find  it  amusing,”  said  I, 
“  but  I  fail  to  catch  the  point.” 

“You’ll  be  seeing  it  by-and-by,”  said 
he,  and  at  that  he  went  off  to  the  club 
to  be  first  with  it. 


Vi 
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Gerald  Forester.  Annie  Merion. 

On' board  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  “  Lamia.”  In  the  Red  Sea.  Latitude  \2°  38'  N.,  Longitude 
430  23'  E.  Great  confusion,  screams ,  shouts ,  and  oaths ,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  and  the  breaking  of  heavy  seas  on  the  decks.  A  cry — “All  hands  on  deck." 

Gerald.  [At  the  door  of  Annie' s  cabin.)  Annie!  Annie!  Come  out,  quick  ! 

Annie.  (  Within.)  What  is  it  ?  What  a  dreadful  noise  there  is  ! 

Gerald.  Dress  quickly,  dear. 

Annie.  (Within.)  I  am  dressed,  Gerald  ...  I  was  frightened  .  .  . 

Gerald.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  come  ! 

Annie.  (Within.)  Yes.  .  .  Let  me  just  get  my  hat  .  .  . 

Gerald.  Never  mind  it.  We  are  going  down  ! 

Annie.  (Appearing  at  the  door  of  her  room,  dazed  and  bewildered.)  Going  down  .  .  . 
Going  down  .  .  .  did  you  say  ?  And  you  came  to  save  me  ? 

Gerald.  Quick,  Annie  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Take  hold  of  my  arm. 

Annie.  (Piteously.)  I  don’t  hear  the  noise  of  the  screw.  Has  it  stopped?  Oh, 
what  is  it,  Gerald  ? 

Gerald.  The  screw  has  stopped.  We  struck  about  ten  minutes  ago.  (She  stumbles 
up  the  companion  on  his  arm.  Several  women  rush  past  them  shrieking.) 

Annie.  They  frighten  me.  .  .  .  (On  deck.)  Oh,  Gerald,  tell  me  !  Are  we  going  to  be 
drowned  ?  Say  we  won’t  be  drowned,  Gerald .!  God  would  not  be  so  cruel.  I  am 
going  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Calcutta.  Save  me  !  Save  me  !  Can 
you  swim  ? 

Gerald.  All  right.  You  shall  be  saved  somehow,  dear. 

[A  cry  “  The  women  to  the  boats  !  ”  ] 
Gerald.  This  way  !  This  way  !  (He  leads  her  to  the  side ,  where  there  is  a  crowd.)  Be 
brave,  Annie  !  Don’t  be  impatient.  .  .  in  a  moment  .  .  .  now,  your  turn  .  .  . 
good-bye  .  .  .  kiss  me  .  .  .  good-bye  ! 

Annie.  I  don’t  understand.  Is  it  certain  death,  then  ?  Why  do  we  go  ?  Let  us 
stay  here. 

Gerald.  No — there  is  a  chance  for  you— a  mere  chance.  We  are  only  thirteen 
miles  from  Perim,  as  far  as  one  can  tell  in  the  fog — the  boats  may  make  it,  but  .  .  . 
Good-bye  .  .  .  good-bye  .  .  . 

Annie.  (Wildly.)  You  are  coming  too,  Gerald? 

Gerald.  Am  I  a  coward  ?  Women  first. 
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Annie.  ( Resolutely .)  I  am  not  going-  without  you. 

Gerald.  For  my  sake,  Annie.  Ihink  of  those  at  home — those  you  love 

Annie.  I  love  none  at  home.  They  would  not  let  me  marry  you. 

Gerald.  Because  they  loved  you,  dear,  don’t  you  see  ?  Ah,  don’t  be  obstinate, 
don’t  stop  to  talk  ;  you’ll  miss  your  turn— quick  ! 

The  Mate.  (Sings  out.)  Full  !  No  more  room.  Cast  her  off! 

Gerald.  You  must  go  in  the  next.  There  are  only  two,  the  long-boat  leaks.  You 
see,  dear,  the  men  can't  go  till  all  the  women  are  in. 

Annie.  I  am  not  going,  I  tell  you. 

Gerald.  Good  Heavens  !  How  shall  I  persuade  her  ?  Annie,  Annie,  I  implore 
you,  dearest,  be  reasonable.  .  .  .  It’s  a  case  of  life  and  death.  .  .  . 

Annie.  It’s  a  case  of  death  then.  No,  Gerald,  you  can’t  make  me  do  it.  And 
those  frantic  women  would  push  me  back.  ...  I  should  have  to  fight,  anyhow,  and 
I  won’t,  I  won’t  ! 

Gerald.  [Takes  her  in  his  arms.)  Annie — forgive  me — I  shall  throw  you  in,  and 
you  will  live  to  thank  me.  [She  struggles.  There  is  a  loud  cry  from  the  side.  He  leaves 
her  and  goes  to  the  side.  He  comes  back  with  a  horrified  look.) 

Annie.  What  ? 

Gerald.  Swamped ! 


Too 


Annie. 

Gerald. 

Annie. 

Gerald. 


You  see  ! 


many 


of  this  beating 


waves  come 
scalding, 


over  us  stronger 
water.  .  .  . 


boiling 


there 


You  forget,  darling,  you  will  be  drowned  anyhow. 

Yes,  I  shall  be  drowned — with  you.  We  shall  be  together  till  the  end. 
[Bitterly.)  And  it  won’t  be  long  now.  The  hull  can’t  stand  much  more 
We  shall  go  to  pieces  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Annie.  [Staggers.)  I  can  hardly  keep  my  feet. 

Gerald.  Come  over  here  to  leeward.  [They  crouch  behind  the  deck-house.)  That’s 
better. 

Annie.  No,  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  end.  The 
and  stronger.  That  last  one  stung  like  fire.  .  .  .  like 
and  yet.  ...  I  am  cold.  ...  so  cold.  [She  shivers.) 

Gerald.  Put  this  round  you  ? 

Annie.  What?  Your  coat?  No,  keep  it  on.  I’ll  share  it.  There 
.  .  .  .  [She  closes  her  eyes.) 

Gerald.  Poor  child  !  Could  you  sleep  ? 

Annie.  Sleep  !  With  this  noise  of  water  and  wind  !  But  I  must  close  my  eyes 
because  they  smart  so.  .  .  .  the  salt  water  gets  in.  .  .  .  Oh,  Gerald,  I  never  was 
more  awake,  each  sense  is  sharpened.  I  hear,  I  feel  everything  a  thousand  times  more. 
I  am  intensely  alive. 

Gerald.  How  cruel  that  is  !  It  makes  it  harder  to  die. 

Annie.  [Softly.)  Don’t  speak  of  dying. 

Gerald.  It  must  come,  Annie,  look  it  well  in  the  face.  I  can  do 
•  •  •  Do  you  see  that  gray  mass  over  there  ? 

Annie.  I  can’t  see  anything  in  this  fog. 

Gerald.  I  can’t  see  it — exactly,  but  i  know  it’s  there. 

Annie.  What  is  it? 

Gerald.  Land,  darling  !  Life  !  Oh,  for  one  handful  of  earth  !  There  is  plenty 
ol  it  }  ondei  !  If  you  were  to  ask  me  for  all  the  diamonds  in  the  world — for  the  moon 
could  sooner  give  it  to  you  than  enough  earth — common  despised  earth — for  the 


nothing 


now. 


.  .  .  Land 
and  soft  air 


It  makes  me 
no  wind  .  . 


think  of 
.  and  blinds 


England 


down  for 


and  you  wandering  among  the  bushes  in  a  wide 
flass  under1  its  shade.  .  , 


I  used  to  find 


sole  of  your  foot  to  rest  on, 

Annie.  [Dreamily.)  Land 
and  a  gray  stone  rectory  .  .  . 
the  heat  .  .  . 

Gerald.  And  a  rose-garden 
white  hat,  and  your  eyes  calm  as  gray 
my  way  out  to  you.  .  .  . 

Annie.  \  es,  and  Aunt  Julia  used  to  follow  us  .  .  .  and  watch  us.  You 
hardly  dared  to  touch  my  hand  in  the  arbour  lest  she  should  see  us  and  tell  father. 

V’  ^  me  off  at  Southampton  .  .  .  poor  old  thing  !  .  .  .  she  never  could  have 

dreamed  that  you  would  come  on  board  the  next  place  we  touched 
but  she  will  know  that  we  have  been  together— now  ! 

Gerald.  How  ? 


for  my  sake. 
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Annie.  ( Low .)  She  will  see  both  our  names  amongst  the  lost.  Annie  Merion, 
passenger  to  Calcutta  ;  Gerald  Forester,  passenger  to  the  same — to  nowhere — to  the 
bottom  ! 

Gerald.  [Shivers.)  Don’t,  Annie  !  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  Maltravers,  who  was 
always  wanting  you  to  marry  him,  and  whom  Aunt  Julia  favoured.  .  .  .  ?  He  was 
always  following  you  too.  I  hated  him,  he  could  see  you  when  I  couldn’t — he  was 
privileged  ! 

Annie.  Privileged  !  to  carry  my  fan  for  me — to  dance  with  me— to  sit  next  me  at 
supper  !  Not  privileged  to  die  with  me  ! 

Gerald.  Darling!  .  .  .  Yet,  if  I  know  anything  of  Maltravers,  T  don’t  think  he 
would  envy  me  this  half  hour. 

Annie.  Is  it  so  bitter? 


‘•'ANNIE — FORGIVE  ME — I  SHALL  THROW  YOU  IN,  AND  YOU  WILL  LIVE  TO  THANK  ME.” 


Gerald.  Bitter  !  no — how  could  it  be?  ( Kisses  her.)  Ah,  how  wet  your  hair  is  ! 
But  Maltravers  would  hardly.  .  .  .  He  admired  you,  Annie,  he  wanted  you  for  the 
mistress  of  his  house  ;  he  liked  your  ways,  your  eyes,  your  hair,  your  frocks.  .  .  .  doyou 
think  he  would  care  for  you  now — his  English  Rose — drenched  with  salt  sea  spray, 
your  eyes  blurred  with  salt  water,  your  hair  wet,  your  lips  blue  with  cold?  But  I 
adore  you  so.  It  was  Miss  Merion  he  admired — the  parson’s  pretty  daughter — the 
belle  of  the  county.  ...  I  love  you— you — the  woman  Annie,  shivering,  gasping, 
wild-eyed.  ...  It  is  not  a  woman’s  lips  I  kiss,  but  the  lips  of  a  soul  that  rushes  to  meet 
mine,  as  twin  flames  rush  and  meet  and  confound.  Annie,  the  veil  is  almost  rent — 
there  is  nothing  between  us  two  but  a  thin  covering  of  flesh  that  will  not  be  there  in 
a  few  moments.  We  are  in  eternity  already.  .  .  .  dead  by  anticipation.  .  .  .  We 
are  so  near  that  God  Himself  cannot — and  will  not — divide  us.  Say  you  feel  it,  Annie, 
we  are  one.  What  part  has  a  man  like  Maltravers — what  part  has  any  one  in  you 
now,  but  me  ?  God  is  good. 
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Annie.  Yes,  He  has  allowed  us  to  be  together  at  last.  In  England  we  could 
hardly  meet,  here  at  least  we  are  free.  We  are  going  to  die — together  !  Our  hearts 
will  stop  beating  at  the  same  moment— our  brains  from  thinking — we  shall  be  carried 
away — down— right  down  to  the  bottom — locked  in  each  other’s  arms — tossed  and 
thrown  and  buffeted  about  in  the  deep  sea  where  all  things  tv/ist  and  turn  and  roll 
helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  .  .  .  until  the  Last  Day,  when  —  “The  sea  shall 
give  up  her  dead  ”...  you  know  .  .  .  Then  we  shall  rise  too,  pale  and  wearied 
and  sad  and  changed  .  .  .  but  together  .  .  .  still.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 

Gerald.  But  the  pain — if  I  could  spare  you  the  pain - 

Annie.  It  does  not  last  very  long,  does  it,  Gerald  ? 

Gerald.  Dearest,  you  shall  never  know  that  pain.  The  water  shall  not  come 
between  your  lips  and  mine.  Cling  to  me,  Annie,  don’t  let  the  waves  part  us.  It  will 
be  soon  now.  .  .  Annie  .  .  .  we  could  be  lashed  together  if  I  could  find  a  rope  .  .  . 

Annie.  A  rope  !  .  .  .  What  rope  could  be  stronger  than  the  arms  of  a  loving 
woman?  Gerald,  don’t  leave  me,  I  forbid  you  .  .  .  Gerald  ...  I  can  hold  you,  you 
don’t  know,  Gerald,  how  strong  a  woman’s  arms  can  be  .  .  .  ( Clasps  him  con¬ 
vulsively.  There  is  a  silence  as  the  waves  lash  them.) 

Gerald.  [After  a  pause.)  The  waves  grow  heavier  and  stronger.  That  last  one 
was  the  strongest  one  yet,  it  nearly  carried  us  away.  That  was  the  tenth  wave, 
Annie,  it  is  always  the  biggest.  The  next  tenth  will  be  heavier  still  ...  it  will 
drown  us. 

Annie.  Oh,  how  calm  you  are  !  You  are  not  afraid? 

Gerald.  Are  you  ?  No,  I  am  not  afraid,  for  there  is  no  hope  now.  I  hold  you 
in  my  arms,  I  defy  death  to  part  us  .  .  .  count,  Annie  .  .  .  seven  .  .  eight  .  .  . 
nine.  Here  it  comes  .  .  the  tenth  !  Kiss  me,  dear  ...  It  is  not  good-bye  ! 

[  The  tenth  wave  breaks  and  forces  them  apart.  ] 


Extract  from  the  “  New  York  News  ”  ( Sunday 
Edition ,  84  pages),  March  2%th,  18 — . 

“  The  following  curious  document,  which  was 
scribbled  in  pencil  on  odd  scraps  of  paper, 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  doctor  from  Smith’s 
Gulch,  Cal.  He  says  that  he  found  it  in  the 
cabin  of  a  labourer  who  died  there  suddenly 
last  week  of  delirium  tremens. 

“  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  the  true 
story  and  explanation  of  the  ‘Wellcroft 
Mystery’  of  twenty  years  ago,  when,  it  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers,  all 
England  was  shocked  by  the  tragic  suicide  of  a  beautiful  young  girl-  a  certain  Miss  March- 
mont  ?  ” 


BONUS'S 


FROM  what  part  of  America  I  am 
writing  this  matters  to  nobody. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  at  the  present 
time  a  common  labourer  in  a  western 
mining  district,  and  none  of  my  charming 
companions  know  that  my  name  was  once 
Claude  Leigh,  who  was  generally  alluded 
to  by  the  London  art-critics  as  “  one  of 
our  most  promising  young  painters,”  and 
whose  “  freshness  of  style  ”  and  “daring 
conceptions  ”  earned  the  full  approval  of 
that  august  band.  Curse  them  all  for 
their  praise  !  Curse  them,  I  say  !  You 
will  know  why  when  you  have  read  this 
through. 

Here,  in  the  land  of  my  expiation,  I 
make  enough  money  to  provide  myself 
with  food,  and  I  buy  drink  with  what  is 
left  over.  We  are  not  particular  about 
our  clothes. 

I  am  not  popular  among  my  com¬ 
panions  :  when  I  first  came  here  I  drank 
deeper  than  the  worst  desperado  in  the 
camp,  and,  as  long  as  my  money  lasted, 
I  was  looked  upon  as  a  “tenderfoot” 
whose  acquaintance  was  eminently  desir¬ 
able.  But  the  few  notes  I  had  brought 
with  me  soon  disappeared,  and  then  my 
friends  left  me  alone  ;  and  then  I  sold 
everything  I  had  to  buy  myself  the  whisky 


I  couldn’t  live  without.  Why  I  didn’t 
kill  myself  I  never  could  understand.  It 
wasn’t  that  I  was  a  coward  ;  I  have 
taken  my  revolver  out  of  my  pocket 
a  hundred  times,  and  in  my  deter¬ 
mination  I  have  pressed  the  cold 
muzzle  of  the  steel  barrel  against  my 
temple  so  hard  that  it  has  left  a  mark  for 
days  ;  but  my  finger  would  never  press 
the  trigger.  Something  has  always  been 
stronger  than  my  will,  and  I  have  had  to 
put  the  thing  back  in  my  pocket,  and  get 
to  the  drink  again.  Sometimes  I  am 
sober  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  if  there  be 
a  hell  I  have  been  there  during  those 
periods.  Yet  I  seemed  to  need  the  tor¬ 
ture,  and  tried  to  make  it  worse,  in  the 
same  way  as  I  have  seen  men  wild  with 
toothache  strike  that  side  of  the  face 
where  the  pain  was.  But  these  sober  fits 
don’t  last  long,  and  the  French  proverb 
that  says  “  Qui  a  bu  boira"  is  true 
enough,  God  knows.  But  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  story,  except 
inasmuch  as  it  may  show  you  how  in¬ 
geniously  and  completely  Fate  has  made 
havoc  of  my  life. 

You  may  have  heard  some  twenty  years 
ago  of  the  “Wellcroft  Mystery.”  I 
know  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it,  for 
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in  my  flight  across  America  I  heard  two 
commercial  travellers  talking  about  it, 
and  if  the  damnable  business  created  in¬ 
terest  in  America,  what  must  it  have  done 
in  England?  Anyhow,  I  am  going  to 
write  down  the  whole  story  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  when  I  am  not  too  shaky  to 
hold  a  pencil  ;  and  you,  imaginary  you, 
whoever  you  are,  won’t  ever  see  it, 
because  I  shall  burn  this  confession  when 
I  have  finished  it. 

My  father  held  a  high  position  in  a 
Government  office,  but  he  left  so  many 
children  behind  him  when  he  died  that  we 
boys  had  to  give  up  all  the  money  to  our 
sisters,  and  start  out  to  make  our  own 
way  in  the  world.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  alive  still  ! 
Not  that  I  care,  mind  you.  I  was  always 
mad  about  drawing,  so  an  uncle  provided 
me  with  funds  to  go  and  study  at  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy,  which  was  then 
considered  a  good  school.  I  stayed  there 
for  a  few  years,  but  my  whole  nature 
revolted  against  their  wooden  and 
restricted  ideas  of  art,  and  so  I  begged 
to  be  moved  to  Paris.  My  uncle  con¬ 
sented,  and  I  went  to  study  under  Julien. 
From  that  moment  I  began  to  get  on. 
After  two  years  there  I  sent  a  picture  to 
the  Salon,  which  was  well  hung,  and, 
what  meant  still  more  to  me  then,  I  sold 
it  to  a  London  dealer  for  a  price  that 
seemed  to  me  too  large  to  be  true.  I 
soon  left  my  master,  and,  coming  over  to 
London,  took  a  large  studio  and  a  small 
bedroom  in  South  Kensington.  The 
impressionist  movement  was  not  yet 
appreciated  in  England  in  those  days ; 
whether  it  is  now  I  know  not,  since  I 
never  read  even  a  newspaper.  Bastien 
Lepage  was  unknown,  and  Whistler  was 
a  source  of  unfailing  ridicule  and  delight 
to  the  smug  country  idiots  who  come  to 
London  once  a  year  and  go  to  see  the 
Academy. 

But  in  Paris  we  were  burning  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  broad  pathway  that  had 
been  opened  for  us,  and  I  determined  to 
try  and  force  my  way  into  Burlington 
House,  although  I  knew  full  well  the 
opposition  I  should  necessarily  meet  with 
from  such  a  conservative  institution. 
I  he  first  year  my  picture  was  rejected, 
but  a  dealer  bought  it,  and  thus  enabled 
me  to  begin  another,  which  was  hung  on 
the  line  the  following  year.  A  controversy 
was  started  about  it  ;  it  was  furiously 
attacked,  but  a  great  critic  praised  it. 
My  name  was  made,  and  soon  they  all 
began  to  praise  me,  and  although  I  was 
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still  poor,  since  I  hated  the  actual  manual 
labour  of  painting  and  worked  very 
slowly,  I  managed  to  live  comfortably 
enough. 

I  was  good-looking  ;  yes,  my  reader, 
my  you ,  I  was  good-looking,  and  I  knew 
it  ;  and  was  as  happy  as  any  one  can  be 
in  this  world. 

One  May  morning  in  the  early  seventies 
I  was  standing  before  a  large  blank  can¬ 
vas,  charcoal  in  hand,  preparing  to  sketch 
in  some  rough  outlines  of  a  new  picture 
on  the  subject  of  “  King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid,”  when  a  ring  at  the  bell 
made  me  hurry  to  the  door  to  tell  my 
servant  that  I  was  at  home  to  nobody. 
But  Fate  was  too  quick  for  me,  and,  as 
the  door  opened,  there  entered  a  tall, 
gray-bearded  man,  who  was  announced  as 
a  Mr.  Marchmont.  I  at  once  noted  the 
magnificent  expanse  of  his  forehead,  and 
the  curiously  piercing  expression  of  his 
eyes.  He  came  up  to  me,  and,  greeting 
me  gruffly,  proceeded  immediately  to  walk 
round  the  studio,  examining  the  studies 
and  sketches  which  covered  the  walls. 
Finally  he  stopped  before  my  blank  canvas 
and  asked,  curtly  : — - 

“  What  are  you  going  to  paint  ?  ” 

On  my  telling  him,  he  said,  in  the  same 
tone  : — 

“  How  much  do  you  want  for  it  ?  ” 

Seeing  the  sort  of  man  I  had  to  deal 
with,  I  named  my  price  at  once. 

“  I  will  give  it  you,”  he  said,  “  on  two 
conditions.  First,  you  must  come  and 
paint  the  picture  at  my  country  house  in 
Hampshire  ;  and,  secondly,  you  must 
never  expect  to  see  it  again  after  it  is 
completed.” 

“But,”  I  objected,  “how  about 
models  ?  ” 

“  Do  what  you  like  ;  you  can  have  them 
down  from  town  if  you  like.  The  expense 
doesn’t  matter.”  And  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  turned  towards  the  door.  “  When 
will  you  come  ?  ” 

“To-morrow,”  I  answered,  falling  into 
his  mood  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Fine 
fun — wild  delirious  fun  it  proved  to  be  ! 
Oh  yes,  Mr.  You  ;  I  went  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  ! — 

As  he  opened  the  door,  he  said  : — 

“  The  rtame  of  my  place  is  Wellcroft  ; 
the  nearest  station  is  Arundel.  A  car¬ 
riage  will  meet  the  train  that  arrives  at 
5.15  to-morrow  afternoon.  Morrison” 
(the  name  of  the  dealer  who  usually 
bought  my  pictures)  “  will  tell  you  who  I 
am.”  And  the  door  slammed. 

No  more  work  to-day,  thought  I,  so  I 
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went  out  and,  jumping-  into  a  cab,  drove 
to  the  Haymarket,  where  Morrison’s 
gallery  is,  or  was. 

When  I  mentioned  the  name  of  my 
visitor,  the  dealer  whistled  softly  to 
himself. 

“Well,  I  don’t  quite  know  what  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Leigh,”  he  said.  “  March- 
mont  is  a  very  rich  Manchester  man  who 
left  his  native  city  many  years  ago  and 
built  an  extraordinary  place  in  Hampshire. 
He  buys  a  great  many  pictures,  chiefly 
from  young  and  promising  artists  like 
yourself,  but  nobody  has  ever  seen  them 
after  they  have  once  reached  his  house. 
The  ordinary  rooms  in  the  house  are 
hung  with  etchings  and  engravings  of  no 
particular  beauty  or  value,  and  the  large 
building  which  is  called  the  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery  is  always  closed,  and  nobody,  not 
even  Mr.Marchmont’s  daughter  (who,  they 
say,  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl),  has 
ever  entered  it,  except  its  owner.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  eccentric,  and  likes  to  keep 
the  joy  of  possession  absolutely  to  himself. 
That ’s  all  I  can  tell  you.” 

I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  those  were 
his  actual  words  ;  I  am  writing  this  story 
as  stories  are  generally  written  ;  he  who 
writes  is  supposed  to  remember  every 
word,  and  know  every  thought  of  all  the 
people  in  his  tale,  and  God  knows  I  have 
turned  the  “  Wellcroft  Mystery  ”  over  and 
over  in  my  mind,  until  the  whole  thing 
has  been  acted  before  me  in  my  cabin  at 
night,  and  I  have  seen  every  face — one  is 
always  there — and  heard  the  real  voices 
of  everybody  that  worked  my  damnation 
during  those  few  weeks  of  my  life. 

As  I  only  wanted  two  figures  in  my 
pictures,  I  made  no  arrangements  about 
models,  trusting  that  there  might  be  faces 
to  be  found  in  the  Hampshire  villages 
which  would  serve  my  purpose. 

From  Morrison’s  description  of  Well¬ 
croft,  I  expected  to  find  it  walled  in,  and  I 
had  looked  forward  with  great  curiosity 
to  seeing  this  mysterious  mansion.  But 
when,  after  driving  through  a  beautiful 
and  well-timbered  park,  we  arrived  at  a 
ratherconventional  English  country-house, 
I  remember  feeling  vaguely  disap'pointed. 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  the  Picture  Gallery 
as  we  drove  up  to  the  front  door.  The 
old  butler  who  took  my  coat  and  hat  was 
in  no  way  different  from  hundreds  of 
others  of  his  class,  and,  after  telling  me 
the  dinner-hour,  and  that  Mr.  Marchmont 
could  not  see  me  until  then,  he  showed 
me  into  a  small  library. 

The  figure  of  a  delicately  slender,  grace¬ 


ful  girl  rose  to  meet  me  with  outstretched 
hand.  I  saw  an  oval,  rather  pale  face, 
set  in  a  background  of  dark  hair,  which 
was  parted  in  the  middle  and  fell  in  waves 
on  either  side  down  to  the  tops  of  her 
ears.  From  out  beneath  her  eyebrows — 
which  were  slightly  arched  and  curiously 
well-defined — -two  great  dark  brown  eyes 
looked  at  me.  And  her  mouth  was  fault¬ 
less — no  crimson  rosebud,  but  rather  a 
pale  pink  exotic — a  mouth  that  might 
make  a  man  go  down  on  his  knees  to  God 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  sacrilege  of  having 
kissed  it  !  And  she  smiled  at  me.  What 
I  saw  then,  I  see  now  as  I  write,  but  the 
smile  has  given  place  for  many  years  to 
an  expression  of  infinite  sadness,  infinite 
misery.  But  there  is  no  reproach  in  the 
way  she  looks  at  me — would  to  Heaven 
there  were  ! — I  could  bear  it  better  then. 
Sometimes  when  the  doctor  fellow  has  had 
to  call  for  two  men  to  hold  me  down,  she 
has  beckoned  me  to  her.  And  I  have 
hidden  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  cried  like 
a  child,  because  they  would  not  let  me  go 
to  her. 

But  that  day  she  smiled,  and  holding 
out  her  hand  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice  : — 

“  Mr.  Leigh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  you, 
and  my  father  tells  me  you  are  going  to 
paint  a  picture  for  us  here.”  She  paused, 
as  if  expecting  me  to  say  something.  But 
I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  hers,  and  I 
was  dumb. 

“  There  is  a  large  room  with  a  splendid 
north  light,”  she  continued,  “and  your 
bedroom  leads  out  of  it  ;  and  if  there  is 
anything  you  want  you  must  tell  me  ;  for 
although  my  old  nurse  is  the  nominal 
housekeeper,  I  am  the  General-in-com¬ 
mand.  Won’t  you  have  some  tea?” 

And  as  I  watched  her  while  she  poured  me 
out  a  cup,  a  great  wonder  came  upon  me. 
Here  was  the  face  for  my  “  Beggar  Maid,” 
all  that  was  wistful  and  incomprehensible 
I  saw  written  in  her  eyes  ;  and,  irony  of 
ironies,  I  was  the  Beggar,  and  she  the 
Sovereign  who  might  stoop  to  love  me.  A 
light  heart  and  lighter  loves  had  prevented 
me  hitherto  from  knowing  what  love  was. 
And  I  had  laughed  at  the  blind  god’s  exist¬ 
ence  :  to  such  as  I  had  been,  love  comes 
the  more  surely  and  fatally  in  the  end,  and 
brings  more  heartache  with  him  when  he 
comes.  Have  you  ever  been  so  desperately 
wretched  that  the  mere  endeavour  to  make 
yourself  more  miserable  has  seemed  to 
help  your  misery  ?  That  is  how  I  feel  as 
I  write  this.  I  like  to  linger  over  the 
description  of  Evelyn — that  was  her  name 
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— because  it  hurts  ;  every  beat  of  my  heart 
becomes  a  stab,  and  I  have  to  put 
the  pencil  down  and  gasp  for  a  few 
minutes,  until 
that  suffocating 
feeling  gets  bet¬ 
ter.  The  day  will 
come  when  it 
won’t  get  better, 
and  then  —  oh, 
but  I  have  shriek¬ 
ed  aloud  at  the 
thought  of  meet¬ 
ing  him  /  These 
louts  here  at  the 
mine  think  I  am 
half  crazy  ;  let 
them,  so  long  as 
they  give  me  bits 
of  paper  to  write 
this  on,  and  a 
drink  when  they 
are  drunk  them¬ 
selves. 

Where  was  I  ? 

I  think  I  was 
just  going  to 
have  a  cup  of 
tea.  Miss  March- 
montand  I  talked 
com  m  on  places 
in  a  constrained 
way,  and  I  could 
see  she  wanted 
to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing.  That  is 
always  the  be¬ 
ginning  :  when 
two  people  find 
that  they  can 
read  each  other’s 
thoughts,  let 
them  tread 
warily  if  they 
would  avoid  the 
net.  There  was 
a  longpause,  and 
finally  Evelyn 
rose  from  her 
chair  and  looked 
out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  Then  she 
turned  and  said  : 

“Mr.  Leigh,  I 
want  to  tell  you 
something.  You 
probably  have 
thought  my  father  eccentric.  He  is.  Ever 
since  my  mother’s  death  he  has  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  solitude,  and  being  fond  of  pictures 
he  built  a  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  house, 


which  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
door  of  his  study.  This  door  is  kept 
locked  and  barred,  and  nobody  except 


EVELYN. 

my  father  has  ever  been  through  it. 
He  even  sweeps  and  dusts  the  gallery 
himself.” 

I  made  some  trivial  remark  to 
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hide  my  curiosity,  and  she  went 
on — 

“  I  tell  you  this  in  case  you  should  ever 
by  chance  ask  my  father  to  let  you  see 
his  pictures — it  would  make  him  very 
angry.  An  inquisitive  housemaid  once 
peeped  in.  Father  discovered  her,  and 
closed  his  study  door.  What  he  said  to 
her  I  never  knew,  but  the  poor  girl  went 
away  next  day,  as  white  as  a  ghost, 
refusing  to  speak  a  word  even  to  me  ; 
but,”  changing  her  tone,  “with  this  one 
topic  avoided,  I  am  sure  you  will  get  on 
very  well  together.” 

At  dinner  Mr.  Marchmont  talked  cleverly 
and  pleasantly,  and  when  I  went  to  bed 
that  night  I  decided  to  leave  “  King 
Cophetua”  out  of  my  picture,  and  to  do 
merely  the  simple  figure  of  the  “  Beggar- 
maid,”  as,  with  arms  folded  across  her 
breast,  she  passed  the  astonished  nobles, 
some  of  whom  praised  her  eyes,  and  some 
her  “dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien.” 
And  I  determined  to  ask  Evelyn  to  sit  to 
me.  Her  face  and  expression  haunted 
me  all  that  night,  as  they  have  every  night 
since.  There  she  is  now,  just  by  the 
door,  and  I  can  see  her  as  plainly  as  the 
paper  I  am  scrawling  on. 

Evelyn  readily  consented,  and  her 
father,  after  a  minute’s  thought,  seemed 
extraordinarily  delighted  with  the  idea. 
He  chuckled  over  it  repeatedly  through 
dinner  that  evening,  and  kept  muttering 
to  himself  that  it  was  a  good  idea,  a 
brilliant  idea  ;  I  noticed  Evelyn  looked  a 
little  anxious,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if 
there  was  not  something  more  than 
mere  eccentricity  the  matter  with  the  old 
man’s  brain. 

Then  commenced  the  happiest  time  of 
my  life  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered, 
out  here,  whether,  after  all,  I  would  like 
things  to  have  worked  out  differently. 
Even  if  I  had  never  met  Evelyn,  what 
would  my  life  have  been  worth  if  I  had 
not  felt  the  strange,  wonderful  ecstasy  of 
loving  her,  as  I  loved  her  in  that  brief 
Indian  summer  of  my  career?  They  said 
she  had  no  heart — they  always  do  say  that 
of  women  who  have  souls  that  lie  too 
deeply  hidden  for  human  ken,  and  who  do 
not  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves 
for  every  fortune-hunting  daw  to  peck  at. 

Evelyn  no  heart !  Why,  I  have  seen 
a  look  in  her  eyes  when  I  have  acci¬ 
dentally  touched  her  that  frightened  me 
in  its  intensity,  and  I,  who  never  knew 
a  God,  have  prayed  passionately  that 
nothing  should  ever  smirch  or  kill  our 
great  love. 


OF  CLAUDE  LEIGH. 

Day  after  day  she  sat  before  me,  and 
my  hand,  that  should  have  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  daring  to  try  and  reproduce 
her  face,  obeyed  my  eyes  and  brain  as  it 
never  had  before.  The  picture  grew  and 
grew  daily  ;  then,  one  morning  an  acci¬ 
dental  (or  inspired,  if  you  will)  touch  on 
one  of  the  eyelids  gave  the  painted  thing 
the  soul  that  was  faintly  seen  in  Evelyn’s 
face.  My  work  was  finished.  That 
afternoon  Evelyn  and  I  went  for  a  long 
walk  through  the  woods  and  meadows. 
The  picture  was  finished  and  I  had  to  go, 
since  there  was  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
lingering.  Great  Heaven,  how  well  I 
remember  that  afternoon  !  The  rabbits 
scurried  across  our  path,  the  blackbirds, 
objecting  shrilly,  flew  away  from  the 
bushes  and  hedges  as  we  passed,  and  our 
footsteps  silenced  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon  in  the  fir-tree  branches  over  our 
heads  ;  I  saw  all  these  things,  but  we 
were  all  unmindful — it  was,  perhaps,  our 
last  day  together.  She  led  me  to  a  pond 
in  a  wood,  and  we  stood  on  the  brink,  I 
remember,  hand  in  hand.  And  she  said, 
“  Lilies  once  floated  here,  but  the  water 
has  become  too  sluggish  and  stagnant, 
and  they  won’t  grow  any  more.”  There 
was  a  silence,  and  then  she  suddenly 
looked  up  at  me  and  put  both  her  hands 
on  my  shoulders. 

“Claude,”  she  whispered,  “  don’t  leave 
me — don’t  go  !  ”  Then  she  cried  out 
suddenly,  “  You  shall  not  go — I  can’t 
bear  it.  Claude,  stay  here,”  and  she  fell 
a-sobbing  into  my  arms. 

I  held  her  to  me  with  all  my  strength, 
saying  nothing  until  the  first  stress  of  her 
crying  should  be  over.  Then  I  kissed 
her  and  kissed  her  until  the  leaves  around 
me  began  to  dissolve  into  a  green  haze, 
and  then  I  led  her  back  to  the  house.  We 
neither  of  us  spoke  a  word  ;  our  hearts 
were  too  full  of  a  misery  which  I  now 
know  to  be  the  divinest  happiness  that 
ever  comes  to  mortal  man.  At  dinner 
that  night  we  talked  of  trivial  things,  as 
people  will  do  when  they  are  overwrought, 
yet  neither  o't  us  dared  to  look  each  other 
in  the  eyes.  Then  Evelyn  left  Mr.  March¬ 
mont  and  myselt  to  smoke  our  cigarettes. 
Her  father  was  peculiarly  interesting  that 
night  ;  he  told  me  of  a  theory  of  his 
about  the  varnish  that  the  Flemish 
masters  employed,  and  we  soon  wan¬ 
dered  into  a  discussion  on  the  various 
schools  of  modern  painting ;  he  talked 
brilliantly,  and  I  felt  unaccountably  drawn 
towards  him.  The  impulse  came  upon 
me  to  tell  him  frankly  that  I,  the  builder 
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eyes. 

“You  have  been  sensible  enough  not 
to  ask  me  to  show  them  to  you — I  sup¬ 
pose  Evelyn  warned  you — but  now,  since 
you  wish  to  marry  my  daughter,  I  will 
leave  them  to  you  in  trust  for  her.  You, 
being  an  artist,  will  be  able  to  look  alter 


them.  But,  until  I  am  gone,  you  will 
never  see  them,  and,”  he  rose  to  his  full 
height,  “  I  don’t  think  that  will  be  for  a 
lo  ng  time  yet.” 

So  pretending  that  my  picture  was  not 
quite  finished,  I  stayed  a  while  longer  at 


on  the  shifting 
sands  of  Chance, 
was  in  love  with 
his  daughter. 

He  started  up 
from  his  chair 
with  a  frown, 
but  his  expres¬ 
sion  changed  al¬ 
most  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  an  inex¬ 
plicable  smile, 
which  made  him 
look  curiously 
crafty,  flitted 
across  his  face. 
Sitting  down 
again,  he  said 
slowly  :  — 

“  So  you  want 
to  marry  my 
little  girl  ?'  Well, 
if  you  both  wish 
it,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I 
should  forbid  the 
marriage.  You 
are  practically  a 
made  man,  and 
have  a  great 
future  before 
you.  But  per¬ 
haps  you  think 
my  daughter  is 
an  heiress  ?  She 
is  not.  With 
the  exception  of 
this  house  I  have 
little  to  leave  her, 
but,”  here  he 
drew  his  chair 
closer  to  mine 
and  looked  a- 
round  him  sus¬ 

piciously,  as  if 
in  fear  of  being 
overheard,  “she 
will  have  my 

pictures  !  ”  He 

uttered  these  last 
words  in  a  harsh 
whisper,  and  a 
strange  gleam 
shone  in  his 


“don’t  leave  me — don’t  go!  ” 
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Wellcroft,  caring-  for  nothing  save  the 
enchanted  existence  that  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  paradise  of  fools. 

I  remember  the  night  that  the  devil 
first  tempted  me.  I  was  restless,  and 
could  not  sleep — he  was  waiting  by  my 
bedside  for  his  opportunity — and  my 
thoughts  became  gradually  more  and  more 
concentrated  on  the  secret  of  the  picture 
gallery.  I  made  imaginary  solutions  of 
the  mystery  by  the  score  ;  finally  I  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep.  But  the  seed  was 
planted,  and  my  curiosity  became  so 
strong  that  I  found  myself,  in  my  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  Marchmont,  leading 
up  to  the  topic  of  his  pictures  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

Fool  that  I  was  not  to  see  that  he 
noticed  it  ! 

One  morning — the  last  but  one  in  my 
Eden — I  received  an  urgent  telegram, 
calling  me  to  town.  Reluctantly  I  handed 
over  my  Beggar  Maid  to  her  owner  by 
purchase  ;  I  loved  the  picture  with  the 
love  of  a  creator,  for  although  I  had  but 
copied  the  beauty  of  Evelyn’s  face,  there 
was  something  in  my  work  that  signified 
the  sympathy  that  was  between  us  two, 
and  I  had  painted  her,  not  as  the  world 
saw  her,  but  as  I  would  wish  to  see  her 
myself.  Mr.  Marchmont  seemed  de¬ 
lighted,  and  carried  the  canvas  himself 
into  the  gallery,  where  he  remained  locked 
in  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  That  evening 
I  said  farewell  to  Evelyn.  I  am  not  going 
to  write  about  that  evening  ;  every  instant 
is  burnt  into  my  memory  ;  but  no,  even 

now,  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it . 

Evelyn,  where  are  you  now — -where  are 
you?  It  is  only  your  ghost  that  is  look¬ 
ing  at  me  ;  if  it  be  you  yourself,  why 
don’t  you  speak  ?  Don’t  look  at  me  like 
that  ! 

That  night  the  temptation  to  try  and  see 
the  interior  of  the  gallery  was  terrible, 
but  I  resisted  it,  or,  rather,  my  time  was 
not  yet  come.  It  was  written  that  I 
should  wait  a  few  hours  longer. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  I  went 
to  Mr.  Marchmont’s  study  to  take  leave 
of  him  before  he  went  into  the  picture 
gallery  for  the  day,  as  was  his  custom. 
He  was  not  there,  and,  on  my  making  in¬ 
quiries,  the  butler  told  me  that  his  master 
was  ill  in  bed  with  a  cold,  and  was  sorry 
he  could  not  see  me  before  I  went.  I 
returned  to  the  study  for  a  moment,  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  strong  desire  to  look  at  the 
door  which  separated  me  from  my  Beggar 
Maid.  The  key  was  in  the  door  ! 

My  first  thought  was  to  turn  the  key 


and  send  it  up  to  Mr.  Marchmont,  but  the 
devil  was  watching  me,  and  suddenly, 
throwing  honour  to  the  winds,  I  opened 
the  door,  and  found  myself  in  the  for¬ 
bidden  room.  I  closed  the  door  gently 
behind  me  without  locking  it,  and  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  excitement  the 
polished  marble  floor  and  the  double  row 
of  pictures  on  the  walls  produced  on  me. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  were  several 
easels  holding  canvases,  over  which 
cloths  were  thrown.  I  then  began  to  look 
at  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  The  first 
one  I  saw  sent  a  sudden  shock  through 
me.  It  was  a  large  oil-painting  by  a 
friend  of  mine  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 
But  instead  of  the  beautiful  faces  of  the 
three  goddesses,  there  looked  down  on 
me  from  out  of  the  frame  three  of  the 
most  appallingly  repulsive  hags  that  ever 
suffered  for  witchcraft.  I  went  on  quickly 
to  the  next  picture,  and  the  next,  and 
found  that  in  the  whole  collection  every¬ 
thing  that  was  graceful  or  beautiful  had 
been  painted  out,  and  some  monstrous 
deformity  or  fiendish  expression  sub¬ 
stituted.  A  large  paint-box  and  several 
palettes  explained  the  mystery ;  March¬ 
mont  was  a  madman,  who  bought  pictures 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  marring  their 
beauty.  Then  my  heart  gave  a  sudden 
start  as  1  remembered  that  Evelyn’s 
portrait  was  in  the  gallery  somewhere. 
If  he  had  dared  to  touch  it.  ...  I  tore 
the  cover  off  one  of  the  easels,  and,  with 
something  between  a  cry  and  a  moan,  I 
saw  my  work,  my  masterpiece,  the  face 
of  my  love,  daubed  over  by  a  devilish 
hand  with  paint  that  was  still  wet ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wistful,  wonderful  expression 
of  Evelyn’s  eyes,  there  was  a  thrice- 
accursed  smile — what  is  the  word  ? — 
wanton,  would  you  call  it  ?  Oh,  I  can’t 
write  of  it  even  now.  I  was  filled  with 
rage,  and,  flinging  myself  on  to  a  divan, 
buried  my  head  in  my  hands,  and  bit  my 
tongue,  and  gnashed  my  teeth  with  fury. 

I  heard  the  door  creak,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  Marchmont  before  me  with  that  same 
maddening,  smile  on  his  face.  A  red 
mist  .dimmed  my  eyes,  and,  springing 
to  my  feet,  I  rushed  at  him  before  he  had 
time  to  move.  I  flew  at  his  throat  with 
my  fingers,  and  pressed  and  pinched  and 
clenched  until  his  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets,  and  there  was  a  grating  sound 
in  his  throat  ;  suddenly  he  slipped  and  fell 
backwards,  carrying  me  with  him  in  his 
fall,  so  that  I  found  myself  with  my  knees 
upon  his  chest.  His  head  struck  the  marble 
floor  with  a  horrid  thud — I  can  hear  it  now  ; 
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but  even  that  was  not  enough  for  me  in 
my  rage,  and,  with  my  fingers  still  at  his 
throat,  I  dashed  his  head  once,  twice, 
three  times  more  upon  the  floor.  Then 
the  horror  of  it  all  came  over  me,  and  I  rose 
up  from  the  ground  ;  he  lay  there  silent 
and  ghastly,  his  eyes  fixed  glassily,  and 
his  mouth  curved  upwards  at  either  corner 
in  a  mocking  smile.  Sense  began  to  come 
back  to  me  ;  I  realised  that  1  had  mur¬ 
dered  a  man,  and  that  man  the  father  of 
her  whom  I  loved  ;  here  was  comedy  for 
you  !  and  I  laughed  aloud  in  my  madness. 
With  a  natural  cowardly  instinct  I  looked 
towards  the  door,  and  Evelyn  stood  there, 
rigid  as  a  statue  of  stone,  and  as  white  ;  the 
pupils  of  her  eyes  were  dilated,  and  the 
look  of  utter  horror  and  agony  that  I  saw 
on  her  face  that  day  has  never,  during  all 
these  years,  left  my  memory  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  Wildly,  blindly,  I  ran  from  the 
room,  brushing  past  her  as  she  stood 


motionless  at  the  door.  Out  into  the 
woods  I  rushed,  on,  on,  on,  until  I  knocked 
my  forehead  against  the  low  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  faint. 

I  hardly  remember  what  happened 
during  the  next  few  days.  A  voice  in  my 
ears  kept  saying,  “You  must  escape! 
You  must  escape  !  ” 

The  truth  only  came  home  to  me  in  all 
its  dreadful  force  one  night  while  I  was 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  my  way  here.  In 
an  instant  I  made  for  the  bulwarks,  and 
would  have  ended  it  all  then  and  there 
had  they  not  prevented  me,  and  kept  me 
in  irons  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

Evelyn,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  w///  come  to  you.  ...  I  can’t  hold 
the  pencil,  and  the  paper  is  turning  round 
and  round.  I  must  have  a  bracer  if  I  can 
find  that  bottle,  but  the  confounded  doctor 
has  hidden  it.  Where  is  it?  where  is  it, 

I  say  ?  where - 
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WELL,  Polly!” 

“Well,  Tom  !  ” 

“  Come  out  and  set  on  the  bench.” 

“  All  right.” 

So  they  went  and  sat  on  the  bench 
against  the  cottage  wall,  under  the 
climbing  roses  which  grew  on  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  had  been  trained 
down  again  over  the  bench  and  at  the 
side  where  the  garden  path  ran,  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  nook,  almost  screened  from 
the  public  gaze,  but  not  quite,  for  the 
roses  were  only  trained  on  long  poles, 
and  did  not  grow  close  enough  to  form  a  solid  screen.  Perhaps  this  formed  a  part 
of  its  attraction,  for  although  you  don’t  want  to  do  your  courting  in  public,  what 
is  the  use  of  having  a  young  man  if  no  one  knows  it  ? 

These  two,  however,  were  for  once  not  thinking  of  their  public. 

“  I  can’t  see  wot  you  wanted  to  leave  your  place  for,  Polly — so  ’andy  as  ’twas 
Sundays,  an’  you  ’avin’  the  beer  to  draw,  hay  and  harvest  and  steamerin’  an’  all.” 

“  Your  beer  !  that’s  all  you  thinks  of.  Wot’s  eight  pound  and  a  old  dress  once  a 
year  or  so?  I  wants  to  better  myself;  you  can  take  up  with  the  new  gal.” 

“  She’ve  got  red  ’air,  and  looks  squint-eyed.  But  it’ll  be  unked  ’thout  a  gal  to 
walk  out  Sundays.  Why  shu’n’t  we  get  spliced  ?  ” 

“  Spliced!  Law,  now!  wot’s  the  chap  thinkin’  of?” 

“Well,  why  shu’n’t  us?  I  gets  my  twelve  shillin’s  a  week  now.” 

“  Who’s  to  pay  for  the  furniture  ?  I  ain’t  got  but  four  pound  put  by.” 

“  I  ain’t  got  much  ;  but  Browns  ’ud  let  us  ’ave  it,  and  pay  when  us  could.” 

“  An’  when  ’ud  that  be  ?  Besides,  there  ain’t  a  cottage.” 

“Not  unless  you’d  go  in  along  of  mother,  and  then  us  shu’n’t  want  scarce 
any  more  furniture.” 

“  Not  I  !  When  I  marries,  I  has  my  ’ouse  to  myself.  I  don’t  ’old  with  two 
missises  in  one  place.” 

“Well,  then,  ole  Mother  Bennell  can’t  last  long,  she’s  a  great  age,  and  there’ll 
be  her  cottage.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see.  Pm  to  get  £12  at  Mrs.  Simpkins’s  and  rise  up  to  £14,  and 
I  can  save  somethin’  out  o’  that;  so  can  you  out  o’ your  twelve  shillin’s,  or  ’tain’t. 
132.  September,  1894.  4  o 
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much  use  to  talk  about  keepin’  a  wife 
and  family  out  on  it  ;  and  then  if  anythin’ 
’appens  to  ole  Mother  Bennell,  you  can 
let  me  know.” 

“  All  right,  Polly  ;  give  us  a  kiss.” 

And  Polly  gave  him  a  kiss — a  good 
solid  one — and  perhaps  several  more,  and 
so  they  parted. 

Next  morning  Polly  started  for  her  new 
place,  that  of  plain  cook  in  a  clergyman’s 
family,  where  “the  family”  consisted 
only  of  the  master  and  mistress,  and  the 
work  of  the  house  was  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  a  young  housemaid. 
A  small  dairy  would  be  included  in  Polly’s 
work,  but  she  had  been  used  to  do  all  the 
rough  work  of  a  large  one,  so  the  change 
appeared  to  be  advantageous  in  every 
way — from  “general”  in  a  farmhouse, 
to  “  cook  ”  in  a  parsonage. 

Polly  Lamburn  was  a  beauty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rural  ideas,  being  tall  and  plump, 
with  very  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  red 
cheeks;  strong  too,  and  one  who  “didn’t 
mind  what  she  did,”  as  her  neighbours 
said,  and  this  is  high  praise.  She  thought 
very  little  of  her  looks,  being  much  more 
proud  of  her  strength  and  her  capacity 
for  work. 

A  carrier’s  cart  took  her  and  her  “  oak- 
painted  ”  wooden  box  the  first  six  miles 
of  her  journey — a  pleasant  enough  way  of 
travelling  on  a  warm  day  when  you  are 
not  in  a  hurry  ;  and  Polly  was  quite  able 
to  enjoy  the  unwonted  idleness  of  sitting 
through  the  morning  hours,  with  her 
hands,  clad  in  black  thread  gloves,  in  her 
lap,  watching  the  old  white  horse  as  he 
trudged  up  hill  and  down,  and  stopped  at 
each  house  of  call  without  any  special 
instructions  from  his  driver. 

The  carrier  took  her  to  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  from  there  she  had  a 
twenty-mile  journey  through  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  to  the  little  village  of  Stoke, 
which  nestles  in  shady  elms  by  the  river- 
bank.  Polly  got  out,  feeling  somewhat 
giddy  and  tired,  at  the  little  station,  with 
its  name  brilliantly  displayed  in  the  foliage 
of  the  golden-leaved  pyrethrum,  in  the 
bright  strip  of  garden  beside  the  line,  and 
was  met  by  a  cheery,  round-faced  young 
man,  who  picked  her  out  as  the  “  new 
gal  ”  in  a  moment. 

“You  for  Mrs.  Simpkins’s,  miss?  I’ll 
carr’  yer  box  ;  it  ain’t  very  iur  to 
go.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  place  :s  it?  ”  asked 
Polly,  when  they  were  out  of  the  station 
and  in  a  quiet  country  road. 

“  Oh,  it’s — a — very  good  sort  of  a  place 


accordin’,”  he  answered  cautiously.  “  Be 
you  come  fur  ?” 

“  Ah — all  the  way  from  Wentford  down 
t’other  side  o’  the  country.” 

“Oh!  be  you  from  Wentford?  I’ve 
heard  tell  o’  that  place — leastways,  I  thinks 
my  mother’s  sister’s  son  worked  there 
one  time.  I  think  he  was  carter  along  of 
a  farmer — name  o’  Willet,  or  som’at  like 
that  I  thinks  ’twas,  but  I  won’t  be  sure.” 

“  Well,  if  that  ain’t  queer  !  I  was 
general  at  Willet’s  this  three  ’ear.  Was 
that  Bob  Richards  now?” 

“  Ah  !  did  you  know”im  ?  ” 

“  Know  ’im  ?  I  should  think  I  did  !  He 
kep’  comp’ney  with  the  dairymaid  up  at 
the  big  house.  ’Ave  ’ee  got  married 
yet  ?  ” 

“  No,  leastways  not  as  I  knows  on  ;  he 
might  be.” 

“  She  were  a  poor  weakly  thing,  couldn’t 
stand  the  dairy  cold  mornin’s,  and  got 
took  ill  and  left.  I  thought  as  how  he’d 
never  marry  ’er.” 

“  I  won’t  be  sure — leastways  I  don’t 
know  if  that’s  right — but,  p’r’aps  the 
weakly  ones  ain’t  alius  the  worst  to  live 
with.  Awever  ’ere  we  be,  and  I  ’opes 
you’ll  get  along  all  right.  The  missus 
ain’t  a  bad  sort  accordin’.”  They  turned 
through  a  white  gate  into  a  short  drive, 
which  led  up  to  a  long  house,  with  four 
gables,  all  facing  the  road.  The  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  porch,  were  covered 
with  Virginian  creeper — green  now — and 
this  long  front  gave  an  impression  of  a 
large  house,  but  it  was  not  that,  for  its 
breadth  was  not  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  did  not  even  allow  for  pas¬ 
sages  enough,  so  most  of  the  rooms  were 
made  to  answer  a  double  purpose. 
What  passages  there  were  were  narrow, 
with  unexpected  steps  which  had  no 
apparent  raison  d'etre  but  that  of  tripping 
up  the  stranger. 

Polly  and  her  companion  went  up  to 
a  side  door,  which  was  opened  for  them 
by  Kate,  the  housemaid,  rather  important 
and  rather  shy. 

She  led  '  them  down  a  dark  pas¬ 
sage,  with  a  drop  of  two  steps  at  the 
end,  into  a  fairly  pleasant  kitchen,  where 
a  nice  little  meal  was  set  out  for  the 
traveller,  and  then  up  stairs  to  the  room 
they  were  to  share,  the  man,  Ted  Law¬ 
rence,  following  with  the  box. 

It  was  an  attic  room,  the  roof  sloping 
down  on  two  sides  with  whitewashed 
walls  and  ceiling,  furnished  with  a  painted 
wooden  washstand  and  dressing-table,  a 
good-sized  iron  bedstead,  a  chest  of 
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drawers  which  had  seen  better  days,  but 
had  now  lost  two  feet  (whose  places  were 
supplied  with  odd  pieces  of  wood)  and  much 
of  its  veneering-,  and  a  shabby  carpet, 
which  had  been  worn  threadbare  in  other 
service — not  a  very  attractive  room,  but 
comfortable  enough  in  Polly’s  eyes,  to 


whom  a  chest  of  drawers  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  luxury,  and  who  was  used  to  bare 
white  boards  in  her  bedroom  at  Mrs. 
Willet’s,  only  modified  by  an  old  hearth¬ 
rug,  so  worn  that  you  always  caught  your 
foot  in  one  of  its  numerous  holes  if  you 
stepped  on  it  in  the  dark. 
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“  Put  your  things  down  on  the  bed  for 
now,”  said  Kate.  “You  can  put  them 
away  after.  I’ve  left  half  the  drawers 
empty — the  two  little  ones  and  the  top 
long  one.” 

Kate  did  not  mention  that  the  former 
cook  had  claimed  the  two  large  lower 
drawers  as  her  right,  and  that  she  (Kate) 
had  grumbled  much,  and  the  moment  the 
cook  departed  had  moved  all  her  things 
into  them,  hoping  that  the  new  cook 
would  not  notice  how  much  more  they 
held  than  the  others. 

Polly  saw  well  enough,  but  she  had  a 
large  indifference  to  small  ways,  and  felt 
no  desire  to  quarrel  over  trifles,  so  they 
went  down  and  took  their  tea  together 
amicably. 

Then  Mrs.  Simpkins  came  in  to  inter¬ 
view  the  new  cook,  and  Polly  just  caught 
herself  in  time,  or  she  would  have  courtsied 
to  the  parson’s  wife,  as  she  was  taught 
to  do  at  school,  but  instead  she  stood 
awkwardly,  with  her  hands  hanging  at 
her  sides,  and  her  eyes  on  the  floor. 
However,  Mrs.  Simpkins,  a  thin,  fair 
lady,  with  a  hesitating  manner,  was  nearly 
as  much  embarrassed  as  Polly,  and  only 
got  as  far  as  a  hope  that  she  would 
be  comfortable,  and  that  Kate  would 
show  her  where  everything  was  kept, 
and  that  she  would  send  up  the  meals 
punctually,  as  Mr.  Simpkins  was 
very  particular  about  that. 

“  Master  ain’t  a  bad  sort,”  said  Kate, 
when  Mrs.  Simpkins  had,  to  her  manifest 
relief,  got  herself  out  of  the  kitchen.  “  I 
likes  him  better  than  I  do  missus;  though 
he  do  talk  if  dinner  isn’t  ready  to  the 
minute  he  don’t  mean  any  harm.” 

“  I  don’t  like  the  men  interferin’,”  said 
Polly. 

The  first  few  weeks  slipped  by. 
Polly  worked  with  a  will,  complain¬ 
ing  that  her  predecessor  “  must 
’a  bin’  a  dirty  slut,”  and  amazing  Kate 
with  her  “  notions”  about  clean  corners, 
for  with  Kate  out  of  sight  was  out  of 
mind  ;  and  Ted,  who  came  in  to  do  the 
boots  and  knives,  and  to  have  his  tea 
when  the  carriage  was  out  or  company  in, 
saw  that  work  was  as  nothing  to  Polly, 
and  that  though  her  manners  were  blunt 
and  hard,  she  was  always  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  with  Kate’s  work  or  his,  or  to 
make  soups  and  puddings  for  the  sick 
folks  in  the  village. 

So  one  Saturday  night,  when  he  was  in 
cleaning  the  boots  for  Sunday,  and  she, 
all  her  premises  being  as  shining  as  soap 
and  water  could  make  them,  took  the 


boots  from  him  as  he  blacked  them  and 
put  such  a  polish  on  them  that  an  ebony 
Polly  looked  back  at  her  from  their  surface, 
he  ventured — 

“  Be  you  goin’  for  a  walk  or  anythin’  o’ 
that  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  Polly  shortly. 

“  I  say,  be  you  keepin’  comp’ney  with 
e’er  a  chap  ?  You  don’t  mind  my  asting  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  be.  He  lived  close  ’andy,  and 
we  alius  walked  out  Sundays.” 

“  I  thought  p’r’aps  you  did,  but  there 
wa’n’t  no  ’arm  in  astin’ — leastways  I  di’n’t 
mean  no  ’arm.” 

“  He  works  for  Willet’s.  I  thinks  I 
shall  stick  to  ’im.” 

“  That’s  right,  my  gal,  daun’t  you  go 
for  to  give  ’im  up  if  you  likes  ’im.”  And, 
the  boots  being  finished,  he  wished  her 
“  good-night  ”  with  as  cheerful  a  face  as 
ever. 

Kate,  who  had  tried  all  her  arts  on  Ted 
in  vain,  had  overheard  a  part  of  this  from 
the  kitchen,  and  when  Polly  came  in,  after 
taking  off  her  rough  apron  and  washing 
her  hands,  she  attacked  her  with — 

“  What  call  had  you  to  tell  him  you’d 
got  a  young  man  ?  You  can’t  go  out 
walking  without  a  chap,  and  t’other’d 
never  know.” 

“That  wouldn’t  do  for  me,  Kate.  I 
promised  ’im  trew  and  honest,  and  we’re 
going  to  be  married  when — when  there’s 
a  cottage.” 

Somehow,  since  she  had  been  from 
home  she  had  felt  a  little  remorse  about 
wanting  the  cottage  from  old  Mother 
Bennell,  and  the  thought  had  come  that 
perhaps  some  day  some  one  would  be 
waiting  to  get  that  very  cottage  from 
her. 

One  cold  morning,  early  in  the  following 
year,  Polly  came  out  of  the  dairy  carrying 
a  large  earthenware  jar  full  of  cream,  and 
calling  out  to  Kate  to  fill  the  large  pan 
with  hot  water  for  her  to  stand  it  in,  as  it 
was  much  too  cold  to  churn. 

Kate  did  so,  and  the  cream  jar  was  just 
placed  in  it  when  the  postman’s  ring  was 
heard.  Polly  was  “  no  scholar,”  could 
only  just  spell  out  the  meaning  of  a  letter, 
and  could  not  write,  so  rarely  received 
one  ;  but  ffhis  morning  Kate  came  back 
with  one  in  her  hand,  after  going  to  the 
dining-room  with  her  master’s. 

“  Here’s  a  letter  for  you,  Polly.” 

“For  me?  Give  us  ’old  of  it.  It’s 
from  Tom  ;  he  do  write  beautiful.  I 
wonder  now  if — if  that  cottage  is  empty.” 
The  bell  from  the  dining-room  called  Kate 
away  and  Polly  held  the  letter  in  her 
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hand  unopened  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  feelings — pleasure, 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  service  and 
marrying  Tom,  and  pity  for  old  Mother 
Bennell,  who,  perhaps,  had  finished,  the 
life  she  was  eager  to  begin,  and  a  half 
fear,  was  it  worth  while  ? 

Mother  Bennell  had  lived  in  that  cottage, 
wife  and  widow,  for  fifty  years.  It  had 
been  a  sore  strife,  the  bringing  up  of  her 
“  long  ”  family,  and  one  by  one  they  had 
left  her  to  end  her  life  alone  in  the  old 
place  in  her  helpless,  feeble  old  age — was 
it  worth  while  ? 

But  she  shook  off  these  thoughts  with  a 
murmured  “It  is  fate,”  only  she  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “That  as  is  to  be  ’ull  be,”  and 
opened  her  letter,  and  this  is  what  she 
read  : — 

“  Wentford,  Saterday. 

“  MY  DEAR  POLLY, 

“  i  rite  thes  few  lines  hopping 
they  finds  you  well.  i  am  sory  to  tell 
you  i  fell  of  the  reek  las  week  and  hurted 
the  spin  of  my  back,  the  pane  is  not  so 
bad  now,  but  the  doctor  says  as  how  i 
shant  never  be  fit  for  work  no  more.  so 
its  no  use  for  we  to  think  of  gettin’  marid. 
ole  mother  Benel  dide  on  Teusday  and  is 
bein  beryd  to-day  so  no  more  at  presunt 
from 

“  Yours  affectionate 

“T.  Wise.” 

Polly  was  some  minutes  before  she 
took  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  being 
accustomed  to  hear  of  calamities  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  when  she  did  take  it  in  her 
first  thought  was, 

“Wonder  if  that  was  along  of  our 
wantin’  ole  Mother  Bennell’s  cottage  ?  ” 
and  her  next  : — “Wonder  who’ll  have  it 
now  ?  ” 

She  accepted  her  fate  as  fixed  and 
sealed  all  the  more  readily  that  it  had 
come  to  her  in  writing.  No  hope  that  it 
might  not  be  so  bad  after  all  arose  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blow.  Here  it  was 
— he  would  “never  be  fit  for  work  no 
more.” 

After  her  first  dumb  acceptance  there 
came  to  Polly  a  terrible  feeling  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  Why  should  this  thing  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  Tom  ?  How  she  wished  she 
had  never  left  home  to  earn  this  money 
which  would  never  now  be  wanted  for  their 
furnishing.  If  she  were  at  home  she 
could  at  least  go  in  and  see  him. 

Then  Kate  came  back,  and  seeing  the 
cream  still  in  the  hot  water  exclaimed, 
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“Why,  Polly,  you’ll  have  that  cream  too 
hot  now  !  ” 

“  1  don’t  care  if  I  do  !  ”  said  Polly 
fiercely,  but  snatched  up  the  jar  and 
marched  down  to  the  dairy  with  it,  where 
she  plumped  the  cream  straight  into  the 
churn  and  churned  away  furiously. 

The  butter  came  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
came  in  a  soft  white  mess,  more  like 
curds  than  butter.  This  made  Polly  still 
more  angry,  and  she  banged  about  the 
dairy,  and  threw  a  lot  of  ice-cold  water 
over  the  butter,  so  that  it  hardened  into 
little  lumps;  very  hard  outside  and  very 
sticky  inside.  Poor  Polly  got  crosser 
and  crosser.  The  butter  stuck  to  the 
beaters,  and  then,  just  as  she  thought  she 
had  beaten  it  into  a  firm  block,  it  would 
all  fall  apart  into  grains. 

Kate  offered  to  scald  the  beaters  for  her 
again  to  prevent  their  sticking,  and  got 
small  thanks. 

Mrs.  Simpkins,  hearing  unusual  noises, 
came  to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  and 
got  a  rough  answer. 

“  It’s  this  dratted  butter  ;  it  sticks  to 
everythin’,  but  itself ;  I  can’t  do  nothin’ 
with  it.” 

“  Why,  what  can  be  the  cause  of  that  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Simpkins  mildly. 

Polly  had  an  inspiration  : 

“  It’s  all  that  ’orrid  separator,  m’m,  as 
master  brought  ’ome  last  week.  No  one 
can’t  make  good  butter  with  the  cream  as 
thin  as  thin,  and  shut  up  like  that  there  it 
can’t  rise  natural.  I  don’t  want  to  see  no 
better  butter  than  Mrs.  Willet’s — alius  got 
extry  for  it  at  the  shop  she  did,  and  she 
never  used  none  of  they  things  as  messes 
the  cream  all  up  and  spiles  it,  it  do.” 

Mrs.  Simpkins  wisely  retired  to  let 
Polly  cool  down,  for  she  valued  her  ser¬ 
vices  and  did  not  want  to  part  with  her  ; 
and  Polly,  after  wrestling  with  the  butter 
till  it  was  made  up  in  some  sort  of  a  form, 
shed  a  few  tears  into  the  churn  as  she 
scrubbed  it,  and  at  last  told  her  trouble 
to  Kate,  who  sympathised  with  her  so 
much  that  she  felt  impelled  to  tell  the 
whole  story  to  Ted  Lawrence,  and  Ted 
showed  his  sympathy  by  keeping  out  of 
her  way  as  much  as  possible. 

“  Stands  to  reason,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  that  must  aggerawate  her,  seein’  other 
chaps  well  and  strong,  and  knowin’  as 
hern’s  done  for.” 

When  Polly  had  her  week’s  holiday  the 
next  summer  she  found  Tom,  bent  and 
ill-looking,  creeping  about  the  roads  on 
a  stick.  They  walked  together  in  the 
evenings  as  far  as  he  could  manage,  and 
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then  sat  on  a  sheltered  bank  and  talked. 
Talked  of  many  thing’s — of  how  hard  it 
was  to  live  on  parish  allowance,  and  how 
odd  that  Mother  Bennell  should  have  died 
just  after  he  was  hurt  ;  and  perhaps  ’twas 
as  well  it  happened  when  it  did,  for  there 
was  only  himself  to  keep  ;  and  what  a 


good  thing-  he  did  not  belong-  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  union,  for  they  would  give  no 
outdoor  relief,  but  would  have  forced  him 
and  his  old  mother  to  go  to  the  “  House.” 
And  Polly  told  of  Ted’s  overtures  to  her 
when  she  first  went  to  her  place,  and  how 
he’d  never  breathed  such  a  word  since  ; 
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and  Tom  said  ’twas  a  pity  she  shouldn’t 
have  Ted,  for  he’d  never  be  of  any  use 
again. 

And  so  years  went  by.  Each  sum¬ 
mer’s  visit  showed  Polly  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  Tom,  a  little  more  strength 
creeping  slowly  back,  till  at  last  he  could 
dig  the  garden  or  chop  wood,  or  do  any 
odd  jobs  for  his  mother  and  even  for  the 
neighbours,  though  this  was  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  that  the  parish  allow¬ 
ance  might  not  be  stopped.  And  each 
year  Tom  urged  Polly  to  wait  for  him  no 
longer,  and  asked  about  Ted. 

“  He  never  says  nothing,”  said  Polly. 

“  But  do  ’ee  walk  with  any  other  gal  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Then,  Polly,  I  should  take  ’im  if  I  was 
you.  I’ll  never  be  man  enough  to  ’arn  a 
livin’  for  ’ee,  and  it  do  seem  ’ard  to  keep 
you  single  for  me,  and  'im  there  as  could 
’arn  a  livin’  for  ’ee.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see,”  said  Polly;  and  that 
time  her  farewell  was  more  than  usually 
affectionate. 

Ted  met  her  at  the  station  as  usual  on 
her  return,  and  as  usual  asked  after 
Tom. 

“  He  gets  a  bit  stronger,  but  he  won’t 
never  be  well,”  she  said  as  usual  ;  and  then 
added,  “He  keeps  on  so  he  don’t  want 
me  to  keep  single  for  ’im.” 

“Well,  come  to  think  on  it  that  don’t 
seem  much  use  now,  do  it  ?  ”  said  Ted,  his 
tongue  unloosed  at  last.  “  I — don’t  want 
t’  interfere  with  no  one— wot  I  means  I 
shu’n’t  say  nothing,  not  if  ’twas  any  use 
waitin’ — -but  when  it  ain’t  no  use — you  mid 
as  well — take  up  wi’  some  one  else— that’s 
wot  I  thinks,  but  I  won’t  be  sure.” 

“  P’r’aps  I  might  some  time — not  just 
yet  though.” 

Ted  waited  patiently  for  six  months 
more,  and  then  urged  his  suit  again.  He 
was  getting  good  wages — could  have  a 
house  for  the  asking,  and  had  saved 
money. 

Kate,  who  was  now  “  walking  with  ”  a 
boy  of  eighteen  with  no  prospects,  could 
not  think  how  Polly  could  hesitate,  and 
Polly  wondered  at  herself  till  she  gave 
way,  and  wrote  home  that  she  was 
coming  to  get  her  clothes  ready  and  be 
married. 

Ted  wanted  the  banns  put  up  at  once, 
but  she  refused  to  have  it  done  till  she 
had  been  a  week  at  home  :  “he’d  waited 
so  long,  he  could  wait  a  bit  longer, 
surely.” 

Mrs.  Simpkins  parted  from  her  with 
regret,  but  was  glad  that  Ted  should  get 
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such  a  good  wife,  and  to  Wentford  Polly 
came  the  first  week  in  February. 

She  arrived  on  a  Friday  night,  and  the 
next  morning  went  straight  to  the  cottage 
where  Tom  and  his  old  mother  lived. 

Tom  was  weeding  the  front  garden, 
and  kept  on  his  knees,  with  his  back  to 
her  till  she  spoke. 

“  Tom,”  she  said. 

Then  he  got  up  and  Came  to  the  fence. 

“  Well,  Polly  ?  ” 

“  You  know  I’m  goin’  to  be  married?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  mind  ?  ” 

“No,  o’  course  not ;  wot  right  ’ave  I 
got  to  mind  ?  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  ’a  done  it  if  you  ’adn’t  said 
so.” 

“  No,  I  know  that.  Come  for  a  walk 
with  us  Sunday  evenin’,  Poll  ?  He  didn’t 
ought  to  grudge  me  that.” 

“  I  don’t  care  if  he  do.” 

From  that  walk  Polly  came  in  gloomy 
and  wretched.  She  had  no  mother,  and 
her  father  did  not  usually  take  much  in¬ 
terest  in  his  children,  being  harsh  and 
hard  ;  but  to-night  he  was  gentler  than 
usual. 

“What’s  amiss,  Poll?”  he  asked. 

To  his  surprise  she  burst  out  crying. 

“Come,  come,  Poll,  doan’t ’ee  cry  now. 
Can’t  fancy  parting  wi’  Tom,  eh  ?  Well, 
it  do  seem  ’ard.” 

She  cried  on  without  a  word,  grateful 
for  his  unwonted  gentleness  and  clumsy 
caresses.  Then  she  said  she  would  g:o  to 
bed. 

Next  morning  she  came  down  very 
early,  got  her  father  his  breakfast  before 
he  went  out  to  work,  and  announced  that 
she  was  going  back  to  her  place.  She 
knew  Mrs.  Simpkins  would  be  glad  to 
have  her,  for  she  had  not  engaged  any 
one  else.  Her  father  heard  the  announce¬ 
ment  without  surprise  ;  though  feeling 
more  practical  and  less  sentimental  on  a 
workaday  morning,  he  told  her  she  was 
a  fool  “  to  chuck  away  the  chance  of  a 
good  husband.” 

But  Polly  tramped  off  the  six  miles  to 
the  railway  station,  and  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Simpkins’s  just  as  that  lady  was  cutting 
the  bread  and  butter  for  tea,  Kate  being 
quite  incapacitated  with  a  raging  tooth¬ 
ache.  She  was  too  glad  to  have  Polly 
back  to  say  much  to  her  about  her  change 
of  mind,  and  poor  Ted  took  it  very  quietly. 

“  I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  it 
when  I  seen  ’im,”  was  all  she  said  ;  and 
Ted  understood.  Three  years  passed. 
Polly  did  not  go  home  for  her  holidays. 
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She  was  trying-  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
part  finally  from  Tom,  and  would  not 
trust  herself  to  see  him. 

The  faithful  Ted  and  she  were  “  keep¬ 
ing  company  ”  again,  for,  though  she  felt 
that  it  was  hard  on  him  to  wait  so  long, 
he  liked  her  all  the  better  that  she  found  it 
hard  to  give  Tom  up. 

But  three  years  of  absence  had  done 
their  work  ;  and  when  summer  came  again 
Polly  once  more  left  her  place,  and  told 
her  father  she  was  coming  home  to  be 
“  asked  in  church.” 

She  came,  and  had  the  banns  put  up 
the  first  Sunday  after  ;  and,  though  her 
feet  nearly  took  her  there  against  her 
will,  she  kept  away  from  Tom’s  cottage, 
and  he  did  not  come  to  her. 

On  the  third  Sunday  morning  she  was 
‘ ‘  asked  ”  for  the  last  time.  Ted  had  been 
staying  there  off  and  on  to  make  one 
“asking”  do  for  both.  He  was  there 
then,  and  the  wedding  was  to  be  on 
Monday. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  she  slipped  off 
alone,  and  went  down  the  green,  rutty 
lane,  where  she  and  Tom  had  always 
walked — along  up  to  the  top  and  slowly 
back  again. 

But  as  she  came  back  she  saw  a  bent 
figure,  leaning  on  a  stick,  coming  towards 
her.  Was  not  this  what  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  ? 

“Well,  Polly?” 


“Well,  Tom?” 

“  Sha’n’t  us  set  down  on  the  bank  a 
bit?” 

“All  right.” 

They  sat  down. 

“Well,  ’ee’s  a  good  chap  to  wait  for 
’ee  all  these  ’ears,  and  I  wish  ’ee  happy.” 

“  I  don’t  know  as  I  cares  much  about 
it.” 

“  Never  you  fret  about  me.  I  shu’n’t 
want  to  think  as  ’ow  I  stopped  ’ee  from 
gettin’  a  good  man.” 

“  ’Ee  is  a  good  man  and  no  mistake.” 

“  Ah,  I  knows  that.  But  I  wisht  ’twas 
me.  Awever,  I  didn’t  ought  to  say 
that.” 

She  stood  up. 

“  Good-bye,  Tom.” 

“  Good-bye,  Polly.” 

He  rose  and  stood  looking  at  her.  The 
setting  sun  lit  up  his  poor,  bent  figure 
and  her  strong,  handsome  one. 

Ted  came  in  sight  up  the  lane.  They 
stood  till  he  came  close,  and  then  she 
turned  away. 

“  I’d  give  ’im  a  kiss  if  I  was  you, 
Polly,”  said  Ted  ;  and  he  turned  his  back 
on  them  and  strolled  slowly  back. 

She  joined  him  a  moment  later,  walking 
home  beside  him  silently  with  bent  head. 

Tom  sat  down  again  on  the  bank  and 
watched  them  out  of  sight. 

They  were  married  the  next  day. 
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THE  PARCAE  ;  OR,  THREE  DAINTY  DESTINIES  :  THE  ARMILET. 


“Three  lovely  sisters  working  were, 
As  they  were  closely  set, 

Of  soft  and  dainty  maiden-hair, 

A  curious  Armilet. 

I,  smiling,  ask’d  them  what  they  did, 
Fair  Destinies  all  three  ; 


Who  told  me  they  had  drawn  a  thread 
Of  life,  and  ’twas  for  me. 

They  show’d  me  then  how  fine  ’twas  spun  ; 

And  I  replied  thereto  : 

1 1  care  not  now  how  soon  ’tis  done, 

Or  cut,  if  cut  by  you.’  ” 
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THE  MOATED  CASTLE  OF  LEEDS 

By  MAJOR  RICKETTS. 


“  This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war.” 

THAT  little  remains  of  early  moated 
castles  but  crumbling-  walls  to 
mark  where  once  they  stood,  is  more  a 
subject  for  regret  than  surprise.  Even 
many  of  these  landmarks  of  history  are 
slowly  disappearing  ;  strength  was  one  of 
their  chief  characteristics,  both  material 
and  workmanship  were  of  qualities  now 
little  known,  and  they  will  happily  die 
hard  ;  but  when  a  castle  older  than  the 
Conquest  not  only  stands  to-day,  but  is 
a  splendid  residence  maintained  with 
reverential  care,  where  still 

“  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day  ” 

from  the  old  tower  as  it  has  done  since 
Norman  William  ruled  these  lands,  it  is  a 
subject  of  national  interest  and  pride  ;  and 
none  are  more  ready  to  admit  this,  or 
mor  eappreciative,  than  those  who  come 
from  Greater  Britain  to  see  the  moated 
castle  of  Leeds  placed  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Kent. 

When  first  seen  it  breaks  on  the  eye  as 
a  surprise.  There  it  stands,  what  once 
was  the  great  central  stronghold  of  Kent, 
the  old  castle  built  on  a  rock,  in  the  midst 
of  some  fourteen  acres  of  water  forming 
the  moat,  which  is  surrounded  by  undu¬ 


lating  land  splendidly  timbered.  Oaks, 
cedars,  beech,  and  chestnut  trees,  both 
English  and  Spanish,  abound,  and  have, 
from  the  congenial  soil,  grown  to  excep¬ 
tional  size.  Probably  they  like  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  hills,  which  on  all  sides 
gently  slope  towards  the  mere.  The 
shelter,  too,  attracts,  in  rough  and  severe 
weather,  waterfowl  of  many  kinds.  A 
goodly  collection  of  the  feathered  tribe, 


all  shot  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  hall  ;  had  Leeds  been  sacred 
to  them,  in  all  likelihood  they  would  have 
found  a  less  worthy  resting  place,  when 
with  abating  storms  they  took  flight 
again. 

Fine  specimens  of  jack,  for  which  the 
moat  is  famous,  are  also  shown  there  ; 
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LEEDS  CASTLE,  GENERAL  VIEW  FROM  THE  NORTH-EAST. 


they  rule  the  water  now,  for  so  strong-  and 
greedy  are  they  few  other  fish  can  live 
with  them. 

Deer,  which  browsed  under  the  spreading 
beech  trees  for  so  many  years,  are  now  no 
longer  seen,  but  would  be  gladly  welcomed 
back  by  those  who  love  this  sylvan  scene. 
The  rich  pastures,  the  shady  glades,  the 
bracken-covered  hills,  seem  waiting  for 
them  still.  The  promising  trout  stream 
known  as  the  “river”  Lenn  supplies  the 
moat  chiefly  with  water,  and  after  passing 
through  it,  it  flows  to  join  the  Medway 
river  at  Maidstone,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

“  Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow, 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.” 

Accounts  of  Leeds,  in  Domesday 
Esledes,  can  be  traced  back  to  Ethelbert, 


King  of  Kent,  in  whose  reign  Led  or 
Ledian  built  the  first  castle  in  857,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  restored 
at  the  Conquest  ;  but  dates  prior  to 
Edward  I.  are  conjectural,  portions  of  the 
old  chapel  are  admitted  to  be  work  of  his 
reign,  and  he  completed  the  castle  as  a 
fortress  in  1280. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  passed 
by  exchange  to  the  de  Leybournes. 
William  de  Leybourne  is  described  in  the 
well-known  poem  on  the  siege  of  Caer- 
laverock  Castle  as  follows  : — 

“  Guillaume  de  Leyburne  ausi, 
Vaillanshoms  sans  mes  et  sans  si. 

Baniere  i  ot  o  larges  pans 

Inde,  o  sis  blancs  Lyons  rampans.” 

And  Walter  de  Leybourne  resigned  it  to 

Edward  I.,  who 
settled  it,  first  on 
Queen  Eleanor, 
and  on  her  death 
on  his  second 
wife  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  and  her 
children.  Edward 
II.  gave  it  to 
his  wife  Queen 
Isabella,  and 
afterwards,  ap¬ 
parently  without 
her  consent,  ex¬ 
changed  it  with 
Lord  Bartholo¬ 
mew  de  Badles- 
mere,  known  as 
“  the  rich  Lord 
of  Leeds,”  for 
Aldrithleye  i  n 
Shropshire.  The 
Queen  desiring 
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to  regain  possession  of 
the  castle,  started  on  an 
apparent  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury,  and  suddenly 
appearing  at  its  castle 
gates  demanded  admis¬ 
sion.  This  the  castellan, 

Walter  Culpeper,  refused, 
saying  none  should  enter 
without  permission  of  his 
master,  Lord  Badlesmere. 

Failing  to  gain  admission 
by  force,  the  Queen 
appealed  to  the  King,  who 
sent  an  army,  laid  siege  to 
the  castle,  and  reduced  it 
to  submission,  and  Cul¬ 
peper  was  drawn  at  the 
tails  of  horses  and  hung 
outside  the  gates.  Badlesmere  was  away 
at  the  time,  fighting  with  the  discontented 
Barons  against  the  Despencers,  but 
nevertheless  was  afterwards  beheaded  at 
Canterbury,  his  wife  and  children  being 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but 
eventually  Aldrithleye  with  tardy  justice 
was  restored  to  them.  Then  followed 
times  of  trouble,  and  numerous  modifi¬ 
cations,  changes,  and  improvements,  too 
numerous  and  complicated  to  detail  here, 
but  the  castle  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Crown  until  Edward  VI.,  who 
granted  it  and  the  Abbey  of  Leeds  on 
the  adjacent  hill  (of  which  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  foundations  overgrown 
with  turf)  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  of 
Ulcombe  (one  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 


pointed  to  inquire  into  the  Fitzgerald  Irish 
rebellion),  who  held  it  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  second  son  Sir  Warham, 
who  sailed  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
Guinea,  exchanged  it  for  Salmerston,  Isle 
of  Thanet,  with  Sir  Richard  Smith,  receiv¬ 
ing  ^2,oco  for  the  exchange,  the  losses 
attending  that  ill-fated  voyage  necessi¬ 
tating  this  sacrifice.  Sir  Richard  Smith 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Strangford 
family,  and  his  daughters  sold  it  to  Sir 
John  Colepeper,  of  Hollingbourne,  whose 
lands  adjoined,  and  whose  monument  and 
the  monuments  of  many  of  his  family  are 
well  preserved  in  Hollingbourne  Church. 
At  that  time  the  Colepepers  were  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  influential  families 
in  Kent,  if  not  in  England.  They  built 

the  memorial  chapel 
and  covered  the 
walls  with  134 
shields,  on  which 
the  arms  of  those 
to  be  remembered 
were  to  be  carved  ; 
but  great  families 
sometimes  pass 
away  quickly,  and 
only  two  out  of 
the  134  shields  have 
been  filled  ! 

A  daughter  of 
Thomas,  second 
Lord  Colepeper, 
married  Thomas, 
fifth  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax,  taking  him  her 
father’s  estate  (male 
issue  failing).  On 
the  death  of  the 
seventh  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax  the  property 
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passed  to  the  Rev.  Denny  Martin,  third 
son  of  the  Hon.  Frances  Fairfax  and 
Denny  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Loose,  whose 
brother,  General  Philip  Martin,  left  it 

to  the  Wykeham  fam¬ 
ily,  who  added  that 
name  to  their  own, 
and  long  may  they 
dwell  in  the  land  to 
show  how  carefully 
and  successfully  an 
historically  interesting 
property  may  be  main¬ 
tained. 

What  is  described 
generally  as  the  Castle 
consists  of  the  old 
castle,  distinguished 
as  the  Gloriette,  the 
inner  bailey  (of  the 
outer  bailey  now  little 
remains),  on  which  the 
modern  castle  and 
Maiden’s  Tower  are 
built,  and  the  inner 
and  outer  barbican. 
The  inner  bailey  is 
approached  from  the 
inner  barbican  by  a 
bridge  (which  was 

originally  the  draw- 
entrance  to  the  bridge)  carried  on  two 

maiden’s  tower.  solid  stone  arches 

resting  on  piers. 

The  three  islands  were  connected  by 
drawbridges,  which  are  all  shown 

on  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  portion  of  the  whole  castle  is 
the  old  gate-house ;  the  groove  in  the 
stone  archway  in  which  the  portcullis 
worked  is  still  seen  as  you  pass  under, 
and  the  machicolations  overhead  are  in 
perfect  preservation,  but  solid  oak  doors 
now  supply  the  place  of  the  portcullis. 
Entering  through  these  doors,  what  were 
the  retainers’  rooms  are  on  the  right 
and  left  hand,  the  constable’s  quarters 
being  over  them  ;  although  this  building 
is  at  present  used  as  a  porter’s  lodge  and 
stables,  it  retains  much  of  its  ancient 
character,  as  little  alteration  as  possible 
having  been  made  in  the  structure  itself, 
which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  if  not.  earlier. 

The  inner  bailey,  the  centre  island  and 
much  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  now 
reached,  the  four  semicircular  bastions 
which  protected  it  remain,  but  are  now 
occupied  by  a  peaceful  sun-dial  and  flower 
beds  instead  of  armed  retainers.  Velvet 
turf  shaded  by  tall  cedar  trees  is  now 


found  where  the  wall  of  the  “  enceint  ”  and 
outer  bailey  originally  stood. 

On  this  island  is  the  present  castle, 
rebuilt  in  1822  by  Mr.  Fiennes  Wykeham- 
Martin  in  place  of  the  Jacobean  mansion 
erected  by  Sir  Richard  Smith,  before- 
mentioned,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  all  that  remains  of  that  building  is 
the  handsome  oak  mantelpiece  in  the 
present  dining-hall,  of  which  a  sketch  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Wykeham-Martin  in  his 
History  of  Leeds  Castle  (printed  for  private 
circulation  only)  says  in  writing  of  the 
alterations  of  1822  : 

“  This  much  may  be  said  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  carried  out,  the  utmost 
endeavours  were  made  to  do  everything  in 
the  style  of  the  period  selected  for  imita¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  a  large  measure  of 
success  has  resulted  from  a  systematic 
effort  to  introduce  as  little  novelty  as 
possible,  by  building  the  outer  walls  as 
thick  as  if  they  had  been  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.,  a  depth  has  been  produced  in  the 
windows  and  doors  which  is  wanting  in 
almost  all  houses  of  the  same  style  and 
period.” 

The  outer  and  inner  halls,  the  drawing¬ 
rooms,  library,  small  dining-room,  and  din¬ 
ing-hall  are  nearly  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  handsome,  well-proportioned  rooms, 
the  oak  staircase  forming  the  chief  feature 
of  the  castle.  The  curious  mantelpiece  in 
the  small  dining-room  with  its  twelve 
heads  curtained  in  panels  was  carved  by 
Michael  Fox,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  on 
the  female  side,  and  forms  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  feature.  The  heavy  iron  fire-dogs  or 
andirons  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  are 


also  interesting,  enriched  with  the  Royal 
crown,  Tudor-rose,  and  fleur-de-lis. 

On  the  right,  as  you  approach  from  the 
gateway,  is  the  solid-looking  low  square 
tower,  known  as  the  Maiden’s  Tower, 
named,  it  has  been  said,  from  an  anchoress 
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who  once  dwelt  there  ;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  Henry  VIII.  built  it  for  the  maids  of 
honour  of  his  Court,  and  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  its  origin  :  at  present  it  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  alas  !  a 
laundry,  &c.,  but  externally  is  little 
changed  beyond  the  mantling  ivy  which 
has  much  overgrown  the  gray  Kentish  rag¬ 
stone,  and  more  than  half  hides  the  Tudor 
mouldings  which  enrich  the  doorways  and 
mullioned  windows. 

Near  this,  at  the  water  level,  stands  the 
old  square  tower  erected  about  1291  by 
Edward  I.  as  a  swimming-bath  (the 
present  boat-house)  ;  and  the  leaden  pipe, 
one-third  of  a  mile  long,  an  entry  of  the 
repair  of  which  is  made  in  the  Survey  of 
1362,  doubtless  conveyed  the  water  from 
the  spring  in  the  adjacent  hill  to  this  bath, 
and  supplied  the  castle  with  fresh 
water. 

Of  interesting  old  family  pictures  there 
are  many,  chiefly  of  the  Fairfaxes  ;  a  half- 
length  portrait  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  was  stabbed  by  Felton,  and 
that  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  “seeing  which,”  Horace  Walpole 
said,  when  he  visited  the  castle  in  1752, 
“  was  the  only  recompense  for  the  fatigue 
he  had  undergone,”  and  thereby  con¬ 
spicuously  chronicled  his  want  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  some  good  modern 
paintings  by  Reinagle  and  Sir  W.  Beechy. 

In  the  drawing-room,  amongst  the 
relics,  is  a  curious  casket  that  belonged 
to  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  covered  in  velvet 
that  once  was  green,  and  bound  with 
gold  bands,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  It  is 
three  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  complete  with 


lock  and  key. 
The  Book  of 
Collects,  grace¬ 
fully  illuminated 
on  vellum,  is 
inside,  just  fit¬ 
ting  the  casket, 
which  m  u  s  t, 
judging  from  the 
rings  attached  to 
it,  have  been 
suspended  by  a 
chain  or  cord 
from  the  neck,  or 
secured  to  the 
waist  belt. 

The  old  castle 
is  principally 


thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  work  from 
the  windows  to 
the  upper  story,  which  latter  was  recon¬ 
structed  by  Sir  Henry  Guldeford  for 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  approached  from  the 
modern  building  by  a  bridge  supporting  an 
upper  and  lower  story  passage.  This  bridge 
is  carried  on  two  pointed  arches  through 
which  the  moat  water  flows  ;  the  piers  of 
the  arches  were  in  days  gone  by  used  for 
the  drawbridges,  for  this  was  the  final 
stronghold.  Henry  VIII. ’s  banqueting- 
hall,  with  its  lofty  stone  mullioned  bay 
window,  is  the 
principal  room 
in  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  now 
converted  into 
a  sumptuous 
kitchen,  the 
equal  to  which 
in  size  is  seldom 
seen  ;  it  has  a 
modern  grate 
of  fine  propor¬ 
tions,  as  the 
sketch  indicates. 

The  original 
stone  jambs  to 
the  fireplace, 
with  the  Royal 
arms  and  sup¬ 
porters,  were 
removed  to  the 
present  billiard- 
room.  The  old 
kitchen  was  at 
the  extreme 
north,  and  is 
now  formed  in¬ 
to  the  larder. 

Over  the 
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kitchen  is  the  Queen’s  bedchamber,  in 
which  there  is  a  handsome  carved  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  a  bed  chiefly  noticeable  for  its 
size.  Looking  from  the  windows  of  the 
rooms  of  this  portion  of  the  castle,  the 
effect  is  that  of  being  on  board  ship,  for 
the  walls  rise  straight  from  the  water,  and 
not  until  the  eye  wanders  to  the  wooded 
slopes  beyond  is  this  impression  modified. 
Although  the  old  castle  is  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  it  is  so  well  built  that 
it  is  a  specially  dry  and  healthy  dwelling 
place,  bright  with  summer  sunshine,  and 
the  countless  charming  views  from  all 
quarters  rest  in  the  mind,  and  are  brought 
away  by  the 
visitor. 

Passing  over  the 
bridge,  the  chapel 
is  immediately  on 
the  left  ;  this 
chapel  was  built 
bv  Edward  I., 
and  diverted  from 
its  designed  pur¬ 
pose  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  only 
of  late  years  has 
it  been  restored  to 
it.  The  windows 
are  Early  English, 
and  have  of 
course  been  much, 
but  well  restor¬ 
ed  ;  the  heads  are 
filled  with  what  is 
known  as  “  Ken¬ 
tish  ”  tracery,  sup¬ 
ported  by  shafts 
with  bell  capitals. 

The  square  tower 


on  the  right  contains  the  curious 
bell  on  which  the  curfew  is  rung 
at  eight  o’clock  every  night ;  it 
bears  the  date  1435,  and  is 
ornamented  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion.  The  ancient  clock  of  the 
same  date  also  strikes  on  this 
bell,  and  the  pendulum  move¬ 
ment  and  new  winding  wheels 
are,  it  is  believed,  the  only  ad¬ 
ditions  made  to  it. 

Light  and  air  are  given  to  the 
numerous  rooms  and  passages 
in  this  old  part  by  a  long  central 
well-opening. 

The  sallyport,  originally  used  as  a 
water  entrance  to  the  old  castle,  is 
reached  by  a  winding  staircase  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  door  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  descend  below  the  water¬ 
line. 

That  wine  should  have  been  made  at 
Leeds  seems  now  a  strange  fact,  but 
there  is  a  record  that  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  made  wine  from  the 
vineyard,  by  which  name  the  kitchen 
garden,  lying  well  to  the  south  on  the 
mainland,  is  still  known.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  curious,  and  considered  sufficiently 
interesting  to  form  an  illustration. 
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A  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN  OF  THE  MUTINY. 


By  DEPUTY  SURGEON-GENERAL  'PASKE.1 


EVEN  officialdom  was  alive  to  our 
danger,  though  powerless  to  afford 
greater  assistance,  so  heavy  was  the 
pressure  on  every  department.  Hand¬ 
fuls  of  troops  were  being  pushed  on  by 
water  and  bullock  train  to  aid  Havelock 
in  stemming  the  tide  of  the  Gwalior 
invasion  of  Cawnpore  ;  and  the  offer  of 
fifteen  hundred  Goorkha  soldiers  was  not 
to  be  despised.  The  Star  of  Nepaul, 
Jung  Bahadoor,  had  not  long  since  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  the  secrets  of  British  adminis¬ 
tration  and  he  could  probably  form  a 
very  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  ultimate 
issues  of  the  mighty  drama  that  was  then 
being  played  out  not  far  from  his  own 
hilly  dominions. 

We  met  the  Nepaulese  contingent  at 
Gorruckpore  ;  we,  that  is  to  say  half-a- 
dozen  officers  and  a  slender  and  unreli¬ 
able  guard  of  native  cavalry,  which  was 
all  that  could  be  spared,  and  with  which 
we  had  to  traverse  a  district  steeped 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  rebellion,  enter 
Azimgurh  in  the  face  of  fifty  thousand 
besiegers,  and  escape  through  their  midst 
by  night  with  a  march  of  twenty-seven 
miles  in  drenching  rain  and  the  swollen 
Gogra  to  cross  ere  the  morning  sun  had 
fairly  dried  our  dripping  clothes.  The 
advent  of  the  sturdy  little  hill-men  with 
their  goiail  and  still  more  dreaded 
kookerie ,  the  former  a  native  bow,  the 
latter  a  most  formidable  curved  knife, 
their  favourite  weapon,  was  the  signal 
for  the  Gorruckpore  native  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Hon.  John  Company  and  decamp. 


Anyhow,  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Goorkha  advance-guard  probably  averted 
another  record  of  butchery.  The  original 
idea  was,  we  are  told,  for  them  to  make  a 
demonstration  towards  Fyzabad  and 
Lucknow  ;  and,  so  far  as  public  criticism 
was  concerned,  the  authorities  would 
have  been  perfectly  secure  in  drawing  up 
such  a  programme,  as  not  one  man  could 
have  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Those  on  the  spot,  however,  were  surely 
in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  utter 
unfitness  of  our  new  auxiliaries,  ignorant 
even  of  the  formation  of  a  square,  to  be 
at  once  pitted  against  disciplined  regular 
troops  ;  and  it  was,  after  some  discussion, 
deemed  most  expedient  to  leave  Gorruck¬ 
pore  in  charge  of  a  native  of  position 
and  to  fall  back  on  Azimgurh  and 
Jaunpore  with  a  view  to  covering  Benares 
and  possibly  intercepting  the  independent 
bodies  of  rebels  that  were  constantly 
marching  from  Oudh  in  the  hope  of 
stirring  up  the  fanatical  populace  of  the 
sacred  city. 

The  bridge  of  boats  was  accordingly 
guarded  at  both  ends,  and  an  enormous 
line  of  Goorkhas  recrossed  the  Rapti  and 
wound  along  the  uneven  road  ;  while  as 
the  morning  sun  gained  in  altitude,  a 
kind  of  Japanese  umbrella  appeared  on 
every  musket  :  a  very  excellent  idea  from 
any  ordinary  standpoint,  though  on  mili¬ 
tary  grounds  I  hazard  no  opinion.  We 
were  not  destined  to  quit  the  district 
unmolested.  A  Mohammedan  of  blood¬ 
thirsty  proclivities  and  repulsive  exterior, 
an  individual  of  some  note,  had  resolved 
to  exterminate  us  root  and  branch  ;  and, 


1  In  editing  these  few  notes  for  my  friend,  I  may  just  mention,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  they  cover  the 
period  between  Lord  Canning’s  final  acceptance  of  aid  from  Nepaul  and  the  engagements  near  Mandori  and 
Chanda,  episodes  which  Kaye  and  Malleson  have  touched  on  with  such  brevity  as  to  warrant  the  above  title. 
Mr.  Paske  was  ordered  to  the  front  to  join  Havelock,  when  the  doctor  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Goorkhas,  already  on  their  way  from  Khat  Mandu,  fell  ill,  and  my  friend  had,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
replace  him.  The  second  inroad  of  the  hillmen  under  their  “Star”  himself  is  given  in  detail  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  and  other  historians. — F.  G.  Aflalo. 

132.  September,  1894.  4  p 
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assisted  as  he  was  by  spies,  while  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  favoured  his  con¬ 
cealment,  his  perseverance  was  at  last 
rewarded,  and  wre  lost  several  men.  We 
were  to  blame  for  having  encamped  in  a 
technically  faulty  position  and  more 
especially  for  having  overlooked  a  large 
village  in  the  jungle  on  our  left.  As  it 
was,  the  Goorkhas  fired  the  village  and 
beheaded  five-and-thirty  prisoners  with 
terrible  despatch,  while  the  cowardly 
instigator  of  this  unsuccessful  surprise 


through  their  lines  that  night,  brought 
about  their  ears  a  nest  of  Nepaul  hornets, 
whose  stings  were  on  acquaintance  some¬ 
thing  to  dread.  The  only  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  that  stole  a  march  on  us  was 
sickness.  Every  Goorkha  tent  had  a 
large  fire,  that  the  smoke  might  suffocate 
the  mosquitoes,  and  was,  apart  from  this, 
a  most  unsavoury  abode,  hill-men  being 
as  a  rule  wonderfully  free  from  scruples 
on  the  score  of  cleanliness.  They  for¬ 
tunately  resisted  the  intrusion  of  any 


A  SPY  WAS  SOON  TAKEN  IN  OUR  MIDST. 


escaped  on  observing  with  whom  the 
victory  lay. 

A  fortnight’s  marching  brought  us  back 
to  the  identical  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gogra  where  we  had  gladly  rested  after 
that  memorable  flight  in  a  pitiless  rain 
and  an  Egyptian  darkness.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  a  well-executed  march, 
virtually  too  a  case  of  Hobson’s  choice, 
gave  scant  satisfaction  at  headquarters. 
We  returned  in  strength  to  the  district 
we  had  left  in  weakness,  and  were  anxious 
to  demonstrate  in  unmistakable  language 
that  the  rabble  had,  by  allowing  us  to  get 


European,  allowing  me  to  remain  without 
and  prescribe,  while  one  of  their  own 
doctors  detailed  the  sufferers’  symptoms 
for  my  benefit. 

We  soon  entered  an  abandoned  station, 
where  tfie  game  of  plunder  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  played  out  ;  and  found  in  the 
shop  of  a  Baboo — advisedly  conspicuous 
just  then  by  his  absence — a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replenishing  the  Commissariat 
with  some  excellent  champagne  and 
tinned  provisions.  Evidence  not  being 
wanting  that  he  had  aided  and  abetted  the 
mutineers,  we  confiscated,  in  duty  bound, 
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these  welcome  commodities.  Truly,  an¬ 
nexation  in  the  East  is  a  grand  solution 
of  many  difficulties  !  A  single  European 
gunner  nowreached  uswith  a  nine-pounder 
field  gun  and  a  twelve-pounder  howitzer, 
and  under  his  auspices  certain  picked 
Goorkhas  were  put  in  training  and  took 
to  the  work  con  amore. 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  calm 
that  had  apparently  succeeded  the  storm, 
there  was  one  throwing  down  of  the 
glove  which  had  to  be  summarily  dealt 
with.  Early  one  morning,  we  marched 
with  five  hundred  Goorkhas  and  our 
“battery”  on  the  rebel  stronghold,  a 
well-to-do  native  residence  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream.  An  envoy  with  a 
white  flag  having  been  fired  upon,  the 
nine-pounder  was  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  and  only  ball  we  had 
occasion  to  fire,  travelled  along  the  tiled 
roof  and  entered  a  solitary  aperture,  about 
two  feet  square  and  closed  by  a  wooden 
shutter.  Then  there  ensued  a  fearful 
commotion,  and  our  men  made  short 
work  of  the  flying  rebels,  it  afterwards 
transpiring  that  the  women  had  been 
placed  for  safety  in  a  room  behind  that 
shutter.  The  wailing  was  so  terrific  that 
the  besieged,  incapable  of  holding  out 
against  what  they  considered  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  fled  in  disorder. 

The  chief,  an  elderly  man,  and  more  than 
probably  the  tool  of  others  quicker  to 
escape,  was  taken  and  hanged.  We 
were  sorry  for  him  ;  but  clemency  on  our 
part  would  have  implied  weakness.  The 
expedition  had  not  cost  us  a  single  man, 
and  we  accordingly  celebrated  the  achieve¬ 
ment  at  mess  that  night  with  libations  of 
“  Simkin  ”  of  the  aforementioned  Baboo 
brand,  our  one  regret  being  that  the 
original  owner  had  unfeelingly  omitted  to 
lay  in  a  larger  stock. 

Leaving  five  hundred  men  to  garrison 
Azimgurh,  we  moved  with  the  remainder 
and  our  guns  across  the  Gumti  (or 
“twisting”  river)  and  entered  Jaunpore, 
where  in  the  early  days  of  June  the  Sikhs 
had  murdered  the  commanding  officer 
and  a  young  civilian.  However,  we  soon 
resumed  camp-life,  and  enjoyed  the 
services  of  a  most  reliable  “  Intelligence 
Department,”  the  strings  of  which  were 
admirably  worked  by  the  faithful  Hingun 
Lall,  a  native  of  Karakut,  who  had 
already  done  splendid  service.  Where  a 
native  shone  in  the  mutiny,  the  light  was 
indeed  a  brilliant  one  ! 

The  prospect  of  more  tramping  was 
dreary  indeed,  the  road  being  familiar  of 


yore  and  about  as  interesting  and  sandy 
as  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal.  A 
stationary  camp  was  pitched  on  the  right 
of  the  road  leading  into  Oudh  ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  Goorkhas’  horror  of  cavalry, 
a  chevaux-de-f}'ise  of  pointed  bamboos 
sprung  up  around  it  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  their  terrible  kookeries  en¬ 
abling  them  to  cut  thebamboos  across 
the  fibre  with  the  utmost  ease.  As  night 
sentries,  the  Goorkhas  were  unsurpassed, 
being  fully  aware  that  decapitation  would 
be  the  penaltyof  negligence.  A  spy  was 
soon  taken  in  our  midst,  owing  to  the 
accurate  information  of  Hingun  Lall, 
and,  according  to  rule,  blown  from  a 
gun  ;  a  method  of  execution  which,  while 
unutterably  repulsive  to  the  spectator, 
must  be  more  instantaneous  than  most 
others.  But  the  “  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment  ”  soon  communicated  a  yet  more 
startling  piece  of  news,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  force  moved  one  morning  at  an 
early  hour  with  bands  of  wetted  straw 
bound  round  the  wheels  of  the  gun- 
carriages  and  every  other  precaution  cal¬ 
culated  to  ensure  a  surprise.  Ere  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  had  cleft  the 
Eastern  sky,  the  signals  of  our  advance- 
guard  told  us  plainly  that  we  were  close 
upon  the  enemy  ;  and,  peeping  through 
the  tall  maize,  bajra  and  jawar,  we  saw 
on  the  uncultivated  margin  of  a  large 
tank  a  considerable  force  of  rebels  busy 
with  preparations  for  an  early  breakfast. 
They  soon  tasted  the  kookerie  instead, 
and  there  was  a  regular  stampede,  many 
leaping  desperately  into  the  tank,  though 
not  one  left  it  alive,  every  head  being 
riddled  with  bullets  as  it  reappeared  at 
the  surface.  As  usual,  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  escape  on  the  back  of  a  swift 
elephant  ;  though  the  evident  plight  they 
were  in  must  have  served  as  a  salutary 
warning  to  others  who  believed  in  kicking 
against  stone  walls. 

Meteorologists  assure  us  that  storms 
follow  the  course  of  an  atmospheric 
current  charged  with  rain  ;  and  similarly 
with  us,  the  capture  and  execution  of  a 
spy  apparently  preceded  an  engagement. 
Another  victim  of  his  own  zeal  was 
scarcely  cold  in  his  grave  when  we 
received  information  that  a  formidable 
medley  of  fighting  men  with  four  guns 
and  several  trained  gunners,  was  march¬ 
ing  down  the  main  road  from  Oudh.  As 
they  had  no  cavalry,  we  determined  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  test  the 
mettle  of  our  men  in  the  face  of  well- 
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A  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN  OF  THE  MUTINY. 


THE  WHOLE  FORCE  DASHED  PAST  US  WITH  A  MIGHTY  CRY. 


served  guns.  A  march  of  some  ten  miles 
brought  us  to  a  bend  in  the  road  and 
within  view  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
occupying  a  strong  position  on  high 
ground  and,  from  the  lay  of  their  guns, 
evidently  awaited  an  attack  from  the 
main  road.  As,  however,  we  pushed 
through  the  crops  towards  their  rear, 
they  changed  front  and  faced  us,  a  move¬ 


ment  ahticipated  by  our  commandant, 
who  intended  to  take  due  advantage  of 
it.  A  flanking  party  was  accordingly 
detached  under  a  very  promising  young 
officer,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  it  made  too  long  a  detour  and 
arrived  on  the  scene  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service.  Meanwhile,  we  moved  leisurely 
within  range,  their  guns  opening  the 
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ball  and  ours  promptly  returning  the 
salute. 

It  did  not,  however,  take  long  to 
discover  that  in  this  artillery  duel  of  two 
against  four,  most  of  the  fun  was  on 
their  side  ;  and  after  having  allowed 
ample  time  for  our  flanking  party  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  the  order  was  given  to 
storm  the  enemy’s  position.  To  our 
horror  not  a  man  stirred.  After  every 
form  of  argument,  persuasion  and  threat 
had  failed,  it  only  remained  for  the  few 
European  officers  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
hope  that  the  men  might  perchance 
follow.  We  therefore  set  out  at  a  brisk 
pace,  the  guns  flashing  in  our  faces, 
round  shot  hissing  and  tearing  overhead, 
and  bullets  innumerable  pitting  along  the 
earth  all  around.  But  the  hazardous 
experiment  was  crowned  with  success  ; 
for  ere  long  the  whole  force  dashed  past 
us  with  a  mighty  cry,  faces  stern  and 
set,  their  muskets  trailing  in  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  right  they  gripped 
their  terrible  knives.  Many  bit  the  dust, 
but.  at  last  the  kookeries  got  among 
the  rebels  and  every  gunner  died  at  his 
post.  To  us  those  gunners  unquestionably 
owed  their  training,  though  they  did  not 
die  in  the  Company’s  uniform  ;  few  other 
Asiatics  could  have  handled  their  guns 
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with  such  effect ;  no  others  would  have 
died  for  them. 

Such  then  was  the  demoralising  engage¬ 
ment  near  Chanda ;  and  after  the  first 
excitement  was  over,  gloom  began  to 
settle  on  the  Goorkha  faces  ;  many  had 
just  crowded  round  the  “  dooley  ”  to  see 
the  last  of  a  favourite  officer,  and  were 
evidently  counting  the  cost  and  finding 
that  the  butcher’s  bill  had  been  too  heavy. 
For  their  own  country,  they  might  have 
willingly  laid  down  their  lives,  but  what 
was  Hecuba  to  them,  or  they  to  Hecuba, 
that  they  should  fight  for  her?  No 
invader  was  threatening  their  hearth  and 
home  :  why  then  should  they  be  called 
upon  to  water  India’s  burning  plains  with 
their  life’s  blood  in  expiation  of  our  folly  ? 

With  our  return  to  Jaunpore,  by  easy 
stages  on  account  of  our  wounded,  the 
“  link,”  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  became 
riveted.  The  Goorkhas  returned  to  their 
mountain  eyrie  laden  with  spoil  ;  while  I 
surveyed  the  ruins  of  a  once  happy  home 
and  the  sickening  prospect  of  starting 
life  afresh  in  a  now  odious  land,  the 
sepulchre  of  almost  all  my  comrades. 
The  mutiny  is  an  old,  old  story  now,  but 
this  hitherto  almost  unnoticed  phase  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  its  living  victims,  may, 
I  hope,  find  a  few  not  unwilling  readers. 


T3  DIANEME 

By  Robert  Her  rick 


I  COULD  but  see  tfyee  yesjerdy/ 
Stung  by  &  fretful  bee; 

And  I  tV>e  jss/elii)  sucked 
And  Rested  tl;e  Wound  in  tj?ee 


* 


* 


A  thousand  tl?on?s,auid  briars, 

;  .  M3d  stings. 

1  b&ve  in  my  poor  breast; 

Yet  ne'er  cam  see  thad  saJYe 

which  brings 

My  passions  wy  rest. 

*  *  *  * 

As  love  s\)\W  help  me, I  wdrpire 
How  thou  c^nst  <sit  «.\nd  srr}ile 
lo  see  me  bleed  amd  not  desi  re 

io  staunch  tbe  blood  the  while. 

(iOe 


If  thou^ 

sed 
Oentle 
mould, 


gH-l'e.iik.t-.  jwfit-s:  : 

-  ’  *  ‘Qn  '  ‘  ■ 


unkind,  to  pe  , 

Whad  disrp^l  dories  will  be 
Of  t\>  ose  tM  crue 


told 

be? 


•H-J* 
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TOLD  IN  CONFIDENCE. 

By  CELIA  ELIZA  SHUTE! 


OT  that  fire  built  yet,  Ory?” 

“  No,  marm.” 

“Well,  if  you  ain’t  the  beatum  for 
dallyin’,  Ory  Pease  !  Can’t  you  step 
round  a  little  livelier  for  once  ?  ” 

A  loud  rattle  of  the  stove  lifter  and 
covers  convincingly  testified  to  an  attempt 
being  made  at  more  energetic  action. 

“  Put  on  the  big  b’iler,  Ory,  an’  fill  it 
up  to  the  brim.  Mis’  Holman’s  wash  this 
week’s  a  marster  one,  an’  we’ve  got  to 
work  spry  to  git  it  out  early.  Did  Jake 
draw  a  plenty  of  water  ?  ” 

“  Plenty.” 

The  voice  of  the  invisible  “Ory”  was 
in  harmony  with  the  clang  of  the  stove 
utensils.  In  the  interval  of  silence  that 
followed,  the  brisk,  jerky  tones  from  the 
room  adjoining  announced,  “There!  I’m 
a  cornin’  at  last.  It’s  took  me  longer 
than  usual  this  mornin’  to  git  my  hair 
bobbed.  That  plaguy  neuralgy  takes  me 
so  in  the  shoulder  every  once  in  a  while, 
seems  as  though  I  must  holler  right 
out  ;  ”  and  a  middle-aged  woman,  whose 
figure  was  composed  of  billowy  layers  of 
flesh,  tied  in  at  the  waistline  by  broad 
gingham  apron-strings,  ^appeared,  and 
with  an  inclusive  glance  inspected  the 
preparations  made. 

“  ’Twon’t  take  water  long  to  bile  on 
top  of  such  a  fire  as  that,”  she  said,  ap¬ 
provingly.  “That  b’iler ’ll  hold  more 
without  slopping  over.  Where’s  the 
dipper  ?  ” 

Ora  thrust  it  within  her  mother’s  reach, 
and  putting  the  cover  of  the  boiler  on 
noisily  walked  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
looked  vaguely  around.  There  was  a 
look  of  discontent  on  her  small  brown 
face. 

The  little  house  stood  alone  on  the 
crest  of  a  pigmy  hill,  which  on  the  right 
sloped  gradually  to  a  winding  river,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  thick  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubbery.  In  front  the  hill¬ 


side  was  smooth  and  green.  On  the  two  re¬ 
maining  sides,  fruit  trees,  currant  bushes, 
flower  beds,  and  vegetable  patches  spread 
themselves  about  with  a  gratifying  lack 
of  disposition  to  crowd  each  other.  There 
was  a  walk  from  the  seldom-used  front 
door  to  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  whitewashed 
stones,  heaps  of  which,  piled  in  pyramidal 
form,  decorated  the  smooth  plots  on 
either  side  of  this  walk.  The  freshness 
and  cleanness  of  early  morning  was  every¬ 
where  present.  There  was  exhilaration 
and  inspiration  in  the  view  presented  of 
valley,  river,  and  mountain. 

“Nice  day,  ain’t  it?”  remarked  Mrs. 
Pease,  cheered  by  the  glimpse  of  summer 
beauty  that  greeted  her  as  she  passed  the 
open  window. 

“  Nothin’  wonderful  about  it  as  I  see,” 
answered  Ora,  almost  savagely.  “It’s 
fit  as  any  day  to  work  in.  I  don’t  see  as 
it  makes  any  difference  what  kind  of  a 
day  it  is,  when  we’ve  got  to  slave  over 
washtubs  and  suds.  I’m  sick  of  it  all  !  ” 

Mrs.  Pease  made  no  answer,  but 
glanced  furtively  at  her  daughter’s  clouded 
face  whenever  the  exigences  of  work 
brought  her  near  the  kitchen  door,  “  It’s 
all  her  seein’  Charlotte  Frost  racin’  by 
arter  Steve  Judkins  last  night,”  she  said 
to  herself.  “  ’Twon’t  do  no  good  to  speak 
of  it,  though,  for  she’d  deny  it  up  an’ 
down.  That’s  got  to  be  straightened  out, 
or  Ory’ll  be  down  sick  with  worryin’.” 

“  Don’t  stand  there  any  longer,  Ory,” 
she  called,  peremptorily,  a  moment  later, 
with  a  change  of  sentiment  born  cl  the 
demand  for  action.  “  We’ve  lost  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour  already  waitin’  for  that 
pesky  fire.” 

The  girl  came  back  into  the  room, 
dragging  after  her  by  one  end  a  heavy 
wash-bench,  on  top  of  which  the  two 
women  placed  a  tub  of  wet  linen.  Another 
was  already  resting  on  a  broad-topped 
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ORA  AND  HER  MOTHER  PLUNGED  THEIR  BARED  ARMS  INTO  THE  SOAPY  MASSES  WITHOUT  FURTHER 

DELAY. 


stool,  and  Ora  and  her  mother  plunged 
their  bared  arms  into  the  soapy  masses 
without  further  delay.  Ora’s  mood  was 
inimical  to  conversation,  and  no  sound 
was  heard  for  some  time  except  the 
swish,  swish  of  the  linen,  as  piece  after 
piece  was  dragged  through  the  suds  to 
take  its  place  on  the  zinc-ribbed  wash¬ 
boards. 

“  Soon’s  we  git  ’em  rubbed  out  once 


we’ll  have  breakfast,”  said  Mrs.  Pease  at 
last,  panting  a  little  from  her  violent  ex¬ 
ertions.  “  S’pose  you  run  out,  Ory,  an’ 
see  if  there’s  any  fresh  eggs  in  the  nest. 
I’ll  finish  rubbin’  out.” 

“  I’m  most  done,”  answered  Ora,  snap¬ 
ping  a  handkerchief  through  the  air  as 
she  spoke.  “Ain’t  this  a  pretty  one, 
mar?”  She  held  the  embroidered  web 
up  to  view.  “  I  don’t  see  whv  I  can’t 
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have  such  things  as  well  as  Mis’ 
Holman  !  ” 

“What  earthly  good  would  they  do 
you  ?  ”  asked  her  mother,  scornfully. 
“Them  things  is  just  for  show.  I’d 
rather  put  my  money  somewheres  else.” 

Ora  shrugged  her  shoulders  pettishly. 
She  was  in  a  mood  where  sympathy  would 
have  been  as  irritating  to  her  as  oppo¬ 
sition.  Her  lips  opened  as  though  she 
were  about  to  continue  the  argument,  but 
closed  again  as  the  front  gate  squeaked 
on  its  hinges  and  hasty  footsteps  were 
heard  coming  up  the  walk. 

“Who  in  natur’  can  be  cornin’  at  this 
time  in  the  mornin’ ?  ”  inquired  Mrs. 
Pease,  excitedly.  “You  don’t  look  fit  to 
go  to  the  door,”  she  added,  rapidly  sur¬ 
veying  her  daughter’s  splashed  apron  and 
steamy  face.  “  I’ll  have  to  go  myself, 
though  I  don’t  look  any  too  trig.” 

Ora  looked  calmly  indifferent,  but  no 
sooner  had  her  mother  left  the  room  than 
she  ran  behind  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  little  front  entry,  and  listened  eagerly. 

“Why,  good  mornin’,  Steve,”  she 
heard  her  mother  say  in  a  loud  crescendo. 
“  Come  right  in.  Yes,  Ory’s  up.  We’re 
early  risers  here,”  and  her  cheeks  blazed 
with  sudden  colour  as  she  flew  into  the 
bedroom,  tidied  her  hair,  wiped  her  hot 
face,  and  quickly  substituted  a  neat  white 
apron  for  the  gingham  one  she  had  on. 

Ora  had  a  face  that  was  very  attractive 
in  spite  of  freckles  and  reddish  hair.  Her 
eyes  were  brown  and  bright,  her  teeth 
unusually  fine.  As  she  came  timidly  into 
the  little  parlour,  in  answer  to  her 
mother’s  summons,  Steve  Judkins  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  had  hitherto  failed 
to  realise  fully  what  a  very  pretty  girl  she 
was. 

“  I’m  going  to  drive  my  new  horse 
down  to  the  beach  this  afternoon,”  he 
explained  promptly,  “an’  I  came  round 
to  see  if  you  wouldn’t  like  to  go  too. 
You  can,  can’t  you  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  it,”  an¬ 
swered  Ora,  hesitatingly.  “There’s  all 
them  clothes  to  do  to-day,  anyway. 
Monday’s  the  hardest  day  in  the  week 
always.” 

“Of  course  you  can  go,  Ory  !  ”  hastily 
interjected  Mrs.  Pease.  “We  can  leave 
some  of  the  things  over  till  to-morrow  as 
well  as  not,  an’  the  ride  will  do  you  lots 
of  good.” 

“You  give  me  a  turn  I  sha’n’t  git  over 
in  a  hurry,”  she  said  to  her  daughter, 
when  Steve,  after  a  few  remarks,  had 
gone  off  smiling  at  the  success  ot  his 


errand.  “Charlotte  Frost  would  have 
stood  a  mighty  good  chance  of  gittin’ 
that  ride  if  I  hadn’t  spoke  up  for  you. 
You  act  dreadful  senseless  about  some 
things,  Ory.” 

Ora  made  a  petulant  movement.  She 
understood  her  mother’s  allusion,  but, 
being  particularly  sensitive  and  shy,  words 
did  not  come  easily  to  her.  Now,  she 
hastily  divested  herself  of  her  company 
splendour  and  went  back  to  her  work, 
but  her  face  was  brightened  wonderfully. 
Mrs.  Pease  caught  its  radiant  expression 
by  cautious,  surreptitious  glances,  but 
said  nothing.  To  have  openly  recognised 
its  dawning  content  would  have  been  fatal 
to  its  continuance,  she  knew. 


Punctually  at  two  o’clock  (the  earliest 
hour  at  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
expect  Steve)  Ora  was  ready  for  her  drive, 
and  fidgeting  about  from  one  front 
window  to  the  other.  Nothing  but  Mrs. 
Pease’s  extreme  gratification  at  thecoming 
event  prevented  her  from  commenting 
cuttingly  on  this  uneasiness.  In  the  back¬ 
yard  a  whirligig  clothes-dryer,  stationary 
from  lack  of  a  breeze,  bore  on  its  concen¬ 
tric  lines  the  morning’s  work.  Ora’s 
conscience  was  clear,  her  face  bright. 
Her  pretty  little  figure  in  its  blue  dress 
climbing  over  the  buggy  wheel  sent 
positive  rapture  into  her  mother’s  heart. 
On  one  thing  this  hard-working  woman 
had  set  her  heart.  She  meant  that  Ora 
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should  marry  Steve  Judkins  if  it  could  be 
brought  about  by  any  means  possible  to 
her.  Steve  had  a  fine  farm  and  consider¬ 
able  money,  and  his  partiality  for  Ora 
had  been  sufficiently  marked  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  comment  in  the  village.  It 
was  the  mother’s  strongest  desire  that 


Ora  should  be  spared  the  life  of  drudgery 
that  had  been  her  own  daily  portion. 

“She’s  a  pretty  girl,  my  Ory !  ”  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  curious  tightening 
at  her  throat,  as  she  watched  Steve  tuck 
the  grey  lap-robe  over  Ora’s  dress  and 
straighten  himself  as  he  took  the  reins. 
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“Charlotte  Frost  sha’n’t  have  him!” 
Her  pale  eyes  lighted  with  sudden 
determination.  “  Somehow  I  know  as 
well  as  I  want  to  that  Steve  means 
suthin’  by  taking  Ory  out  this  arternoon. 
If  I  could  only  do  something  to  help  it 
along  !  I  might  as  well  go  up  and  see 
Susan  Frost  by  and  by.  Perhaps  I  can 
find  out  if  he’s  been  going  there  lately. 
Guess  I’d  better  go  as  soon  as  I  can  git 
things  reg’lated,  for  it  looks  thundery 
over  in  the  west.” 

The  afternoon  was  fast  waning  when 
Mrs.  Pease  came  out,  locked  the  door, 
hid  the  key  under  the  upper  step,  shook 
the  gate  violently  to  be  sure  she  had 
hasped  it  after  her,  and  started  on  her 
journey  with  a  briskness  that  was  as¬ 
tonishing  considering  her  physical  pro¬ 
portions  and  the  upward  slope  of  the  road. 

The  thunder  clouds  were  piling  higher, 
and  apparently  absorbing  all  the  air. 
The  afternoon  grew  hot  and  breathless. 
On  the  tall  elms  that  bordered  the  village 
street  down  which  she  passed  the  leaves 
hung  as  heavy  and  motionless  as  if 
carved  of  malachite.  The  roadwajq  with 
its  grass-fringed  sidewalks,  lay  white 
under  the  glare  of  the  brilliant  sun. 
Mrs.  Pease’s  face  was  crimson  when  she 
stopped  in  front  of  a  little  brown  house, 
with  a  front  piazza  shaded  by  two  umbrage¬ 
ous  horse-chestnut  trees.  The  promise 
held  out  by  their  clustering  branches 
stirred  the  tired  woman  to  ascend  the  steps 
with  many  gasps  and  sighs. 

“Good  land!”  cried  a  voice  from  an 
upper  window.  “  If  here  ain’t  Mis’ 
Pease  !  ” 

The  narrow  green  shutter  that  had 
swung  open  to  admit  of  this  remark’s 
descent  was  drawn  to  hastily,  and  a 
moment  later  the  door  blinds  flew  open 
with  a  jerk,  and  a  quick-motioned,  shrewd¬ 
faced  little  woman,  clad  in  a  Mother 
Hubbard  wrapper  of  brown  and  white 
calico,  as  smooth  and  fresh  as  water  and 
smoothing  irons  could  make  it,  appeared. 

“Whatever  made  you  start  out  on 
such  a  day  ?  ”  said  she,  reproachfully, 
presenting  a  palm-leaf  fan.  “Not  but 
what  I’m  always  glad  to  see  you,  Mis’ 
Pease,  but  seems ’s  if  you’d  a  been  more 
comfortable  if  you’d  waited  until  after 
sundown.” 

“There  ain’t  much  doubt  about  that,” 
admitted  Mrs.  Pease,  whose  breath  came 
with  startling  audibleness.  “  If  ’tain’t  too 
much  trouble,  I’d  like  a  glass  of  water, 
Mis’  Frost.  My  throat’s  terribly  dry, 
wadin’  through  all  that  dust.” 


The  alert  little  woman  darted  through 
the  straw-carpeted  entry-way  as  rapidly 
as  though  the  thermometer  had  been 
more  creditably  employed  than  in  gratify¬ 
ing  a  ceaselessly  aspiring  ambition,  and 
was  back  again  as  promptly. 

-“  Drink  this  tea  instead,”  urged  she, 
producing  a  blue  willow-pattern  cup  and 
saucer,  from  which  a  delightful  odour 
arose.  “  Water’s  dangerous  when  you’re 
so  het  up.” 

“That’s  real  kind  of  you,  Mis’  Frost,” 
said  Mrs.  Pease,  gratefully.  “There  ain’t 
nothin’  I  like  better’n  a  cup  o’  tea  when  I 
git  overheated,  but  of  course  I  wasn’t 
goin’  to  speak  of  it.” 

“  I  relish  it  more’n  anything  myself 
such  days,”  said  Mrs.  Frost,  watching 
the  red  patches  grow  paler  on  her  visi¬ 
tor’s  forehead  and  cheeks.  “  This  piazzy’s 
real  comfortable  when  the  sun  gits  round 
behind  the  house.” 

“  Ory  often  wishes  we  had  one  on  our 
house,”  said  Mrs.  Pease,  contemplatively. 
“  It’s  the  fust  thing  we  shall  have  if  we 
ever  git  forehanded,  but  I  believe  in  lettin’ 
well  enough  alone.” 

“  Ory’s  notions  are  a  little  high,” 
answered  Mrs.  Frost,  with  a  certain 
meaning,  scanning  Ora’s  mother’s  face 
narrowly  to  discern  any  indications  of 
resentment  at  her  freedom.  “  You’ve 
had  a  hard  time  to  git  your  place  clear, 
an’  I  never  favoured  gittin’  into  the  mire 
when  you  can  keep  out.  Why  didn’t  Ory 
come  round  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Steve  Judkins  carried  her  to  the 
beach  this  arternoon  with  his  new  horse,” 
replied  Mrs.  Pease,  trembling  at  the  oppor¬ 
tune  inquiry  that  enabled  her  to  state  the 
news  she  had  come  so  far  to  tell,  without 
absolutely  forcing  it  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  “  It’s  a  reg’lar  beauty.  S’pose  you 
ain’t  seen  it  yet  ?  ” 

“  La,  yes  !  Indeed  I  have  !  ” 

Mrs.  Frost  spoke  the  truth,  for  Steve 
Judkins  had  driven  by  that  very  after¬ 
noon  with  his  new  possession  on  his  way 
to  get  Ora,  but  with  the  perspicacity 
peculiar  to  certain  minds  she  divined 
Mrs.  Pease’s  uneasiness  at  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  of  her  reply,  and  determined  not  to 
lessen  it  by  any  explanatory  remark. 

“He  always  said  Ory  should  have  the 
fust  ride,”  added  Mrs.  Pease,  unconscious 
how  much  anxiety  was  being  manifested 
in  her  florid  face. 

“  I  ain’t  sayin’  she  didn’t.” 

Mrs.  Pease  did  not  lack  in  penetration, 
and  could  see  that  Mrs.  Frost  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  annoy  her.  She  was  angry, 
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and  straightening  herself,  made  a  bold 
and  unconsidered  stroke. 

“ ’Twould  be  funny  if  she  hadn’t,”  said 
she,  colouring  with  the  effort  she  was 
making.  “  I  s’pose  some  day  ’twill  be 
hern.” 


The  rockers  on  the  chair  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Frost  made  a  wide  scratch  on  the 
painted  boards  of  the  piazza  as  she  gave 
an  involuntary  lurch  forward.  Two  little 
spots  of  red  flamed  in  her  sallow  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  snapped  visibly. 
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“  Do  tell !  Well,  I  hadn’t  s’posed  it 
was  so  serious  !  Then  Ory’s  really  caught 
him  at  last !  ” 

Mrs.  Pease  was  conscious  of  a  tumult¬ 
uous  beating  of  all  her  pulses  as  she 
stared  her  questioner  in  the  face.  To 
hear  the  inference  drawn  from  her  pre¬ 
sumptuous  declaration  voiced  in  such  plain 
and  unmistakable  terms  almost  paralysed 
her. 

“  I  ain’t  at  liberty  to  say  anything 
more  yet,”  she  stammered,  confusedly. 
“An’  you  mustn’t  mention  it  to  a  soul 
outside  till  I  give  you  leave.” 

“That’s  queer;  I  should  think  you’d 
want  it  spread,”  said  Mrs.  Frost,  lifting 
her  thin  eyebrows.  “  Steve’s  the  catch 
of  the  place.  If  ’twas  my  Charlotte,  I 
wouldn’t  let  the  grass  grow  under  my 
feet  before  I’d  circ’late  it  pretty  freely.” 

“  Ory’s  queer  about  them  things.  She’d 
be  awful  mad  if  she  knew  I’d  told,”  re¬ 
turned  Mrs.  Pease,  whose  brain  seemed 
to  be  spinning  around  erratically. 

“I  shall  tell  Charlotte,  anyway,”  in¬ 
sisted  Mrs.  Frost.  “  Steve  Judkins  took 
quite  a  shine  to  her  one  while,  an’  he’s 
invited  her  to  ride  with  his  new  horse 
some  day.  If  he  an’  Ory  are  goin’  to  git 
married,  he  ain’t  no  business  to  be  takin’ 
other  gals  to  ride,  an’  she  sha’n’t  go. 
She’ll  have  to  have  a  good  reason, 
though,  or  there  won’t  be  any  stoppin’ 
her.” 

Mrs.  Pease’s  resources  seemed  on  the 
point  of  deserting  her.  Diplomacy  was 
as  foreign  to  her  as  the  telling  of  untruths. 
Her  pale  blue  eyes  were  full  of  a  per¬ 
plexity  that  mystified  Mrs.  Frost,  though 
the  latter  had  not  ventured  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  her  visitor’s  statement,  disagree¬ 
able  though  it  was  to  her. 

“  There’s  a  partic’lar  reason  why  I  can’t 
say  any  more  just  now,”  feebly  reiterated 
Mrs.  Pease.  “  Promise  me  faithfully  you 
won’t  tell  what  I  said  to  anybody,  not 
even  Charlotte.” 

The  request,  which  partook  strongly  of 
the  nature  of  entreaty,  had  scarcely  been 
voiced,  when  the  green  shutter  above  flew 
back  with  a  bang  that  sent  both  women 
half  out  of  their  chairs,  and  a  sharp  young 
voice  called  out  triumphantly  : — 

“  I’ve  hearn  it  all  without  bein’  told, 
Mis’  Pease  !  You  ought  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  about  tellin’  secrets  under  open 
windows.  I’ll  be  down  in  a  minute.” 

The  tone  of  the  sarcastic  voice  fell  like 
lashes  on  Mrs.  Pease.  She  sank  into  her 
chair  as  helpless  as  a  wounded  creature, 
her  face  ashy,  her  heavy  mouth  twitching 


pitifully.  The  quality  of  Mrs.  Frost’s 
questioning  gaze  made  her  draw  her 
breath  with  difficulty,  but  that  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  prospect  of 
Charlotte’s  coming  attack.  They  could 
hear  her  bouncing  through  the  upper  hall 
and  down  the  stairs,  like  a  herald  of  the 
approaching  storm,  and  in  a  moment 
more  she  came  out.  She  was  a  tall  girl 
with  a  massive  frame  and  big  hands  and 
feet.  Her  abundant  yellow  hair  rose  in  a 
fuzzy  mass  round  her  pink  and  white  face. 
Her  white  teeth  were  exposed  in  a  smile 
that  bordered  on  the  malicious. 

“  I’ve  been  sittin’  at  the  winder  bearin’ 
every  word  you  said,”  she  began  ;  “  so  you 
see  it  ain’t  any  use  to  warn  mar  not  to 
tell  me.  I’m  s’prised  enough  to  hear 
about  Ory.  From  things  I’ve  seen  an’ 
heard,  I  didn’t  think  Steve  would  make  up 
his  mind  so  quick.” 

The  girl’s  audacity  acted  on  Mrs.  Pease 
like  an  invigorating  douche.  It  aroused 
her  to  self-assertion.  The  saucy  tone, 
the  self-conscious  smile,  the  defiant 
attitude,  all  had  a  part  in  her  partial 
restoration. 

“  I  never  heard  of  Steve’s  payin’  any 
partic’lar  attention  to  anybody  besides 
Ory,”  she  advanced,  with  some  spirit. 
“  If  he  has,  I’d  like  to  know  who  ’tis. 
Speak  up,  Charlotte,  if  you’ve  got  any¬ 
thing  to  say.” 

“  Well,  I  have.  Steve  Judkins  has 
paid  me  as  much  attention  as  ever  he  did 
Ory.  You  needn  t  s’pose  that  because 
he’s  carried  her  to  ride  off  an’  on  he  ain’t 
carried  no  other  girls.  I  guess  I’ve  been 
as  often  as  she  has,  an’  he  called  here 
reg’lar  all  the  spring  till  I  went  up  to 
Aunt  Maria’s.  You  needn’t  tell  me  Ory’s 
caught  him  in  that  little  time,  because  I 
won’t  believe  you  if  you  do  !  ” 

“  Charlotte  !  ”  remonstrated  Mrs.  Frost, 
scandalised  at  her  daughter’s  plain  speak¬ 
ing. 

“Don’t  Charlotte  me,  mar  Frost!  I 
know  what  I’m  a  sayin’.” 

The  girl’s  large  face  was  scarlet  with 
excitement.  She  had  stationed  herself 
directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  Pease,  her  hands 
on  her  hips,  and  her  tall  body  swaying 
as  she  talked.  Her  eyes  had  sparkles  in 
them.  Even  Mrs.  Frost  quailed  under 
their  growing  fierceness. 

“So,  there’s  a  partic’lar  reason  you 
don’t  tell  more,  is  there  ?  ”  she  went  on, 
jeeringly.  “  It’s  my  private  opinion  you 
can't  tell  anything  that’s  true  !  I  don’t 
believe  they’re  engaged,any  more’n  lam  !” 

“Well,  now!  For  the  land’s  sake! 
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Be  you  a-tellin’  me  I’m  lyin’,  Charlotte 
Frost  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  seem  ’s  if  you  could  make  any¬ 
thing-  else  out  of  what  I  said  !  ” 

A  silence  as  profound  as  that  which 
dominated  an  uninhabited  region  followed 
this  audacious  statement.  Charlotte’s 
two  listeners  sat  rigid  with  astonishment 
at  her  daring.  Mrs.  Frost’s  look  of 
frightened  amazement  was  tinctured  with 
a  certain  admiration  of  her  daughter’s 
fearlessness,  Mrs.  Pease’s  with  insulted 
dignity.  For  one  dreadful  moment  she 
had  been  completely  overcome  at  her 
wickedness  in  proclaiming  as  true  that 
which  had  no  other  foundation  than  her 
own  strong  hope,  but  the  sceptical  sneer 
on  the  angry  face  before  her,  the  tone  of 
defiant  accusation  in  the  vibrant  voice, 
aroused  her  naturally  combative  spirit  to 
defence.  “  I’ve  got  to  believe  it’s  true 
now,”  she  kept  saying  to  herself.  “  It  is 
true.  I’m  sure  of  it.”  Charlotte’s  eyes 
seemed  to  possess  the  quality  of  augers. 
Their  pitiless  scrutiny  was  almost  unen¬ 
durable.  Mrs.  Pease’s  inward  perturba¬ 
tion  was  such  that  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  was  saying.  She  was  simply 
conscious,  in  a  dim,  indeterminate  way, 
that  she  must  support  the  statement  she 
had  been  led  into  making,  however  inde¬ 
fensible  it  might  be. 

“  I  had  no  idee  it  would  touch  you  so 
deep,  Charlotte,”  she  remarked,  feeling 
that  she  must  say  something  to  prevent 
herself  from  thinking.  “If  I  had  I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  of  mentionin’  it, 
even  to  your  mar.” 

“  Well,  of  all  things  !  ”  screamed 
Charlotte.  “  I  ain’t  said  I  cared  a  row 
o’ pins  about  Steve  Judkins,  have  I  ?  I 
only  said  he’d  give  me  as  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  think  he  liked  me  as  he  ever  did 
Ory.  I  don’t  want  him,  but  I  ain’t  goin’ 
to  turn  him  over  to  anybody  without 
good  reason,  if  I  don’t.  So,  now  !  ” 

“  Prob’bly  you’ll  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  it  sooner  or  later,”  replied  Mrs. 
Pease,  whose  faith  in  her  own  prediction 
was  growing  unaccountable.  Charlotte’s 
refuge  in  generalities  had  lightened  her 
burden  wonderfully,  and  her  courage 
waxed  valiant.  “You  really  give  me  a 
turn  calling  me  a  liar,”  she  added  re¬ 
proachfully. 

“You  acted  kinder  strange,  anyway,” 
put  in  Mrs.  Frost,  who  had  not  hitherto 
ventured  to  interpolate  a  remark  since 
she  had  been  so  brusquely  silenced  by  her 
daughter.  “  How  long’s  it  been  since 
they  fixed  things  up  between  ’em  ?  ” 


The  natural  question  aroused  Mrs. 
Pease’s  sickening  dread  by  reducing  her 
to  plain  facts,  for  which  she  was  unpre¬ 
pared. 

“  I  ain’t  goin’  to  say  another  thing 
about  it,”  said  she,  resolutely.  “  I  hadn’t 
ought  to  a  spoke  at  all,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped  now.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  keep 
it  close  till  I  give  you  liberty  to  tell  it 
round.” 

“  Well,  I  s’pose  we  can  promise  that,” 
said  Mrs.  Frost,  reluctantly.  “  What  do 
you  say,  Charlotte?” 

The  girl  had  seated  herself  on  the  top 
step,  trembling  with  the  reaction  from 
the  passion  that  had  mastered  her.  She 
lifted  a  face  no  longer  red,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  in  which  dwelt  a  curiously  unsatis¬ 
fied  and  puzzled  expression.  There  wras 
something  incomprehensible  to  her  about 
the  matter  still,  and  she  wrapped  her 
arms  round  her  tall  knees  and  hesitated 
before  giving  the  desired  assent.  In 
the  distance  the  roll  of  carriage  wheels 
could  be  heard  approaching  rapidly.  The 
pace  was  so  much  more  rapid  than  was 
customary  in  that  vicinity  that  the  three 
women  were  conscious  of  a  thrill  of 
curiosity  even  in  the  midst  of  their  personal 
excitement.  Each  turned  their  head  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  noise  came, 
and  the  carriage  and  its  occupants  burst 
simultaneously  upon  the  vision  of  all. 

“  Massy  sakes  !  There  they  be  them¬ 
selves  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Frost,  rising  and  go¬ 
ing  close  to  the  railing  to  see  to  better 
advantage. 

“How  under  the  light  of  the  sun  do 
you  s’pose  they  happened  round  this  way  ? 
Hail  ’em,  Charlotte  !  ”  she  added,  authori¬ 
tatively.  “Tell  Ory  her  mar’s  here.” 

Mrs.  Pease  gave  an  ineffectual  clutch 
of  desperation  at  Charlotte’s  sleeve  as 
the  girl  flew  past  her.  She  could  make 
no  sound.  The  impending  crisis  had 
rendered  her  dumb. 

“They  can  take  you  home  as  well  as 
not,”  continued  Mrs.  Frost,  turning  to 
her  visitor.  -  “  ’Twould  be  a  pity  if  they 
couldn’t  arter  such  a  tramp  as  you’ve 
had.  Land  alive  !  Have  you  got  a  pain  ? 
You  look  real  mizer’ble.” 

“  It’s  a'crick  in  my  side,”  gasped  Mrs. 
Pease.  “  Seemed ’s  if  I  couldn’t  git  my 
breath  for  a  minute.” 

“  Ploorisy,”  asserted  her  companion. 
“  Put  on  a  flaxseed  poultice  as  soon  as 
you  git  home.  There  ain’t  anything  to 
equal  ’em.  There  !  They’re  drawin’  up. 
Charlotte’s  stopped  ’em  !  ” 

Mrs.  Pease  shivered  visibly,  but  Mrs. 
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Frost  was  too  much  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing-  what  was  going  on  before  her  to 
notice  it.  “I  can’t  make  out  what  they’re 
up  to,”  she  announced  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
“They  ain’t  a  gettin’  out,  but  they’re 
talkin’  at  a  great  rate.  Hadn’t  we  better 
go  down  to  the  gate  and  speak  to  ’em  ?  ” 
“  I’d  rather  set  still,”  said  Mrs.  Pease, 
in  a  faint  voice. 


up  by  the  roadside  near  the  gate.  She 
could  see  that  Steve  and  Ora  were  bend¬ 
ing  forward  listening  to  Charlotte,  who, 
leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  white  fence, 
seemed  to  be  talking  with  animation. 

“  She’s  a-tellin’  ’em,”  groaned  the  poor 
woman,  stung  for  the  first  time  into  a 
realisation  of  the  enormity  of  her  offence. 
“  What  shall  I  do  ?  Seems ’s  if  the  very 


“they’re  waitin’  to  drive  you  home.” 
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“  Well,  if  you  don’t  mind  bein’  left,  I’ll 
run  down.  Think  you’ll  be  all  right  if  I 
leave  vou  a  minute  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

As  soon  as  the  brown  and  white  calico 
had  fluttered  over  the  last  step,  Mrs. 
Pease  raised  herself  in  her  chair,  and 
gripping  its  wooden  arms  tightly  looked 
toward  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn 


Old  Boy  got  into  me  and  driv’  me  to  tell 
that  lie.  I’ll  mortify  Ory  to  death.  She’ll 
never  git  over  it,  either.  Oh,  what  am  I 
goin’  to  do  ?  ” 

She  was  a  sad  spectacle  as  she  sat 
there,  her  big  body  cowering  in  the 
roomy  rocker,  her  face,  framed  in  a 
large  black  bonnet  much  askew,  white 
with  anticipation  of  Ora’s  humiliation 
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and  despair  when  Charlotte  should  have 
finished  her  startling-  revelation.  “An’ 
right  before  Steve,  too  !  ”  she  thought, 
with  anguish. 

“  She  must  have  hearn  it  all  by  this 
time,”  she  thought  presently.  “Wonder 
what  they’ll  say  to  me  fust  ?  ” 

“  Mis’  Pease  !  ” 

“  Mis’  Pease  !  ” 

“  Mar-r-r  !  ” 

The  voices  breaking  in  upon  her  tor¬ 
menting  thoughts  nearly  forced  a  shriek 
from  Mrs.  Pease. 

“  I  can’t  go,  noway,”  she  groaned.  “  I 
don’t  see  how  I  can  face  ’em  !  ” 

“Mis’  Pease,  come  along  down,  they’re 
a-waitin’  for  you,”  called  Charlotte’s 
sharp  voice,  as  she  advanced  a  little  way 
up  the  walk  to  make  herself  heard.  She 
put  her  hands  to  the  sides  of  her  mouth, 
sailor  fashion,  and  called  again.  “  Hurry 
up,  Mis’  Pease.  They’re  waitin’  to  drive 
you  home.” 

“  Drive  me  home  !  ”  Mrs.  Pease  rose 
in  bewilderment.  “Why— why — they  can’t 
be  so  dreadful  put  out,  then.”  She 
adjusted  her  bonnet  with  hands  that 
trembled  so  it  was  more  one-sided  than 
ever  when  she  had  arranged  it.  “I  can’t 
think  what  it  means,  unless  Ory’s  too 
dazed,  or  too  proud,  to  say  a  word  before 
the  Frosts.  I’m  thankful  they  ain’t  goin’ 
to  take  me  to  task  here  !  Don’t  seem 
’sifl  could  stand  that  before  Susan  Frost 
an’  that  sassy  Charlotte  !  ”  She  tottered 
a  few  steps.  “  S’pose  I’ve  got  to  git 
down  there  someway,  but  my  legs  don’t 
seem  to  have  a  mite  of  strength  in  ’em.” 

But  Mrs.  Pease  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  domineering  over  others 
to  be  wholly  crushed  by  any  kind  of 
calamity.  Appalled  as  she  was  at  the 
difficulty  into  which  she  had  gotten  her¬ 
self,  her  lifelong  habit  of  self-reliance 
acted  as  a  brace  to  her  weakened  nerves. 
With  a  praiseworthy  assumption  of  that 
capableness  which  she  felt  that  she  had 
perhaps  forfeited  for  ever,  she  got  down 
the  steps,  in  spite  of  an  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  her  extremities  to  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Her 
anxious  eyes  scanned  the  faces  she  was 
nearing  with  something  so  desperately 
imploring  in  their  glance  that  Ora  noticed 
it  at  once. 

“Why,  mar!  Ain’t  you  feelin’  well? 
You  hadn’t  ought  to  come  out  such  a 
day.  ’Twas  too  warm  to  walk  so  far.” 

“  Dunno  how  you’d  a  managed  to  get 
home  if  we  hadn’t  happened  to  come  by,” 
said  Steve,  jocularly.  There  was  notice¬ 


able  buoyancy  in  his  hearty  voice,  un¬ 
surpassed  happiness  in  his  pleasant, 
rustic  face.  Mrs.  Pease  looked  uncertainly 
from  him  to  Ora,  whose  little  brown  face 
wore  a  blissful  expression  that  her  concern 
for  her  mother  was  powerless  to  subdue. 
Charlotte’s  felicitations  had  produced  a 
most  unexpected,  most  inexplicable  effect. 
The  attendant  humiliation  seemed  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  unlooked-for  side, 
for  Mrs.  Frost  stood  by  the  wheel  with  a 
disappointed  countenance,  and  Charlotte 
was  twisting  her  big  hands  together  in 
an  unsuccessful  effort  at  lightness  and 
indifference  in  her  demeanour. 

Mrs.  Pease  found  speech  quite  beyond 
her.  She  took  refuge  in  her  accredited 
pain,  and  kept  one  hand  pressed  to  her 
side. 

“  Git  right  in,  mar,”  said  Ora.  “  We’ll 
have  you  home  in  no  time.” 

“An’  don’t  forgit  that  flaxseed  poul¬ 
tice,”  urged  Mrs.  Frost,  as  she  and 
Charlotte  assisted  their  fleshy  visitor  into 
the  buggy  ;  Steve,  while  facetiously  sug¬ 
gesting  a  derrick,  having  all  he  could  do 
to  hold  in  his  frisky  animal  during  the 
formidable  operation. 

“You  sit  on  the  seat,  mar,”  said  Ora, 
laughingly,  “an’  I’ll  git  down  in  front.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  an’  I’ll  git  you  a 
cricket,”  suggested  Mrs.  Frost.  “Run 
in,  Charlotte,  an’  git  the  one  that’s  at  the 
foot  of  the  lounge.” 

But  Steve’s  horse  was  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  bounded  forward  with 
a  jerky  motion  that  momentarily  straight¬ 
ened  Mrs.  Pease’s  remorse-bound  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  What’s  that  gal  been  sayin’  to  you  ?  ” 
she  asked,  with  desperate  determination 
to  know  the  worst  at  once.  Ora  rested 
her  head  against  her  mother’s  knee,  and 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Steve,  who  was 
not  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  duties  as 
to  neglect  to  repay  the  coquettish  little 
glance  with  a  broad  smile  of  very  particu¬ 
lar  meaning. 

“Just  the  thing  to  hit  us  off  exact, 
though  it  beats  me  holler  how  she  found 
it  out,”  said  he,  laughing  loudly.  “  She 
was  just  playin’  a  game  on  us,  I  s’pose, 
tryin’  to'  find  out  if  there  was  anything 
between  me  an’  Ory.  ‘  I  want  to  con- 
grat’late  you,’  she  began,  with  more  air 
than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  Tell 
you,  Mother  Pease ,  it  set  her  down  pretty 
low  when  I  said  we’d  be  mighty  glad  to 
have  her.  She  was  too  flustered  to  speak 
for  a  minute,  an’  then— Hello  !  Ory ! 
Your  mar  don’t  seem  to  take  it  in  yet !  ” 
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“What’s  he  mean,  Ory  Pease?”  de¬ 
manded  her  mother,  grasping  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  shoulders  and  shaking  her  nerv¬ 
ously.  “What’s  he  mean?  Speak  up, 
Ory  !  ” 

“  He  means  we  got  engaged  this  arter- 
noon,”  said  Ora,  colouring,  but  making 
the  announcement  with  a  youthful  dignity 
that  was  most  attractive. 

Mrs.  Pease  sat  bolt  upright.  She 
renounced  her  pleurisy,  and  drew  the 
first  comfortable  breath  she  had  inhaled 
since  her  arrival  at  the  Frost  cottage. 
Her  face  was  even  more  jubilant  than 
those  turned  towards  her. 

“  Thank  the  Lord  for  all  His  massies  !  ” 
she  ejaculated  devoutly.  Then,  as  a 


painful  thought  assailed  her,  she  reached 
out  suddenly,  seized  the  reins  from  Steve’s 
hands,  and  with  one  movement  of  her 
strong  wrists  pulled  the  restive  horse  to 
an  abrupt  stop. 

“You  ain’t  goin’  a  step  further,”  she 
declared  vehemently,  “till  you  solemnly 
swear,  both  of  you,  never  to  let  out  to 
Charlotte  Frost,  or  her  mother,  or  any¬ 
body,  when  you  settled  it.” 

The  odd  demand  had  little  signifi¬ 
cance  for  them,  but  they  recognised  that 
for  some  reason  compliance  with  it  was 
of  moment  to  Mrs.  Pease,  and  gave  the 
promise  with  a  sincerity  that  guaranteed 
absolute  and  enduring  silence. 
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SILENT  SENTINELS  OF  THE  CORNISH  COAST. 

By  JULIUS  M.  PRICE. 


ONE  bright  morning,  not  long  ago, 

I  found  myself  steaming  out  of 
Mount’s  Bay  on  board  the  Trinity  vessel 
Alert ,  which  was  bound  on  one  of  her 
periodical  visits  with  stores,  &c.,  to  the 
district  under  her  supervision,  a  district 
which,  apart  from  its  extended  area,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  fine  summer  weather  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  few  pleasanter  or  more  exhilarating 
trips  than  a  run  down  the  coast  from 
Penzance  to  Land’s  End,  and  thence  across 
to  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  water  being  of  such 
extraordinary  depth  quite  close  into  the 
shore  as  to  permit  of  vessels  keeping  near 
enough  for  all  the  beauties  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  coast-line  to  be  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Were  it  not  for  the  numerous  indica¬ 
tions  one  sees  around  in  the  shape  of 
buoys  and  beacons,  it  would  be  hard  to 
realise  that  this  smiling  sea,  and  these 
rippling  waves  are  but  as  a  deceptive 
mask,  and  that  in  reality  we  are  off  what 
was  once  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
ill-omened  coasts  of  the  world,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  portion  which  has  not  at  some 
time  been  the  scene  of  shipwreck,  and  the 
loss  of  many  gallant  lives  ;  this,  however, 
was  before  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  though  the  many 
reefs  and  submerged  rocks  with  which 
this  part  of  the  Channel  abounds,  are 
still  existent,  these  dangers  to  mariners 
are  considerably  lessened  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  excellent  charts,  the  result  of 
careful  surveys,  whilst  the  reefs  and  rocks 
themselves  are  now  in  many  instances 
surmounted  by  lighthouses  which  are 
triumphs  of  engineering  skill.  To  main¬ 
tain  this  excellent  order  of  things  requires, 
however,  an  ever  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  duty  of  guarding  them,  for  the  slight¬ 
est  negligence  might  lead  to  terrible 
disaster 


The  entire  coast-line  of  the  British  Isles 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent  who,  apart 
from  the  actual  office  work,  has  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  steam  tender  which  is  used  for 
conveying  stores  to  the  various  stations 
and  lighthouses  with  the  sole  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  entrusted.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  such  a  post  is  an 
extremely  responsible  one,  and  therefore 
only  given  to  men  in  whom  the  very 
greatest  reliance  can  be  placed,  for  the 
working  of  their  various  districts  is  often 
left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  a 
discretion  which  in  many  cases  must  re¬ 
quire  backing  up  by  a  great  amount  of 
nerve,  for  some  districts  are  much  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  access  than 
others.  Foremost  amongst  them  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  one  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  extreme  west  of  England,  for  in 
its  area  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  wildest 
stations  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive, 
such  as  the  Wolff,  the  Longships,  and  the 
Bishop  lighthouses,  and  the  Sevenstones 
lightship,  all  of  which  are  at  the  very 
entrance,  so  to  speak,  of  the  English 
Channel,  the  highway  of  the  world,  and 
can  only  be  reached  at  certain  states  of 
the  tide,  and  only  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  so  that  it  may  be  imagined 
what  grave  responsibilities  attach  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  such  a  district, 
having  to  make  all  his  arrangements  so 
that  nothing  is  left,  to  chance  and  that 
stores,  &c. ,  are  never  wanting  on  them. 

The  Alert  is  not  a  large  vessel,  consider¬ 
ing  it  is  the  sole  connecting  link  between 
the  mainland  and  these  isolated  stations, 
being  merely  some  150  tons,  but,  owing 
to  her  small  dimensions,  she  is  better 
adapted  for  her  work  than  a  larger 
vessel  would  be.  I  could  not,  however, 
strongly  recommend  her  to  any  one 
desirous  of  making  a  pleasure  cruise, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  a  very  good 
sailor  indeed,  and  I  was  not  long  on  board 
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before  I  discovered  that  her  movements 
in  the  way  of  rolling-  and  pitching  were 
not  guided  in  any  way  by  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  weather  and  surrounding 
conditions,  for  although  it  was  about  as 


habitation  almost  cease,  and  the  country 
gets  more  and  more  rugged  and  bleak  as 
the  Land’s  End  is  approached.  About 
three  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  some 
short  distance  before  the  extreme  point  is 


A  BELL  BUOY. 


near  calm  as  possible  the  Alert  bore  out 
her  name  to  the  letter  and  was  never  still 
for  a  moment,  from  the  time  we  left 
Mount’s  Bay  till  we  arrived  off  St.  Mary’s, 
Scilly.  The  mere  recollection  of  that 
awful  interminable  motion  makes  me  feel 
ill  even  now. 

Once  past  picturesque  Newlyn  and 
quaint  little  Mousehole,  nestling,  as  it 
were,  in  a  clift  of  the  hills,  the  signs  of 


reached  is  the  extremely  dangerous  and 
partly  submerged  rock  known  as  the 
Runnlestone,  which  is  marked  by 
what  is  called  a  bell  buoy.  Anything 
more  weird  and  ghostly  than  the  noise 
produced  by  these  floating  monstrosities 
cannot,  I  fancy,  be  imagined,  more 
especially  when  the  sound  of  their  death¬ 
like  dirge  comes  wafted  to  one’s  ears  in 
a  comparatively  still  night,  as  rocking  to 
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and  fro  in  the  heavy  ocean  ground  swell 
the  tolling  of  the  big  bell  peals  forth  its 
warning  of  the  danger  ahead,  where  grim 
death  is  ever  waiting  its  prey.  The 
actual  utility  of  the  bell  buoys  is  to  my 
mind  doubtful,  for,  on  a  rough  night,  by 
the  time  the  sound  of  these  bells  was 
heard,  a  vessel  would  be  a  long  way  out 
of  her  course  and  be  very  close  indeed  to 
the  danger,  almost  too  close  in  fact  for  it 
to  be  averted.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
gas-lit  lantern  buoys  must  be  far  more 
efficacious. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  mention, 
as  giving  some  idea  of  the  responsibilities 
attached  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  district,  that  only  a  short  time  back 
this  buoy  managed  to  break  adrift,  just 
as  the  fleet  was  starting  from  Falmouth, 
bound  west.  As  soon  as  this  was  learnt 
telegrams  had  to  be  sent  to  every  naval 
station  of  the  kingdom,  and  Captain 
Reading  informed  me  that  he  did  not  sleep 
in  peace  till  he  knew  that  the  runaway  was 
once  more  secured.  Some  idea  of  the 
force  of  the  sea  around  here  may  be 
gathered  when  one  learns  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  buoy  is  moored  by  no  less  than 
two  two-ton  sinkers  and  ninety  fathoms 
of  heavy  chain  cable. 

Although  our  course  lay  close  to  the 
Lo  ngships  lighthouse  off  the  Land’s  End, 
the  Alert  was  not  bound  for  it  this  jour¬ 
ney,  and  it  was  fortunate  it  was  so,  for  the 
heavy  surf  breaking  round  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  precluded  all  possibility 
of  landing.  Once  past  the  Land’s  End 
the  run  to  the  Scilly  Isles  is  not  an  inter¬ 
esting  one,  for  it  is  simply  sea  and  sky  for 
nearly  three  hours  and  a  half.  In  a  ves¬ 
sel  not  so  given  to  dancing  about  as  the 
Alert  I  might  perchance  have  found  it 
rather  a  pleasant  excursion,  but  as  it 
was,  to  put  it  in  Captain  Reading’s  ex¬ 
pressive  language,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  “  I  was  too  busy  casting  up  my 
accounts  ”  to  thoroughly  enjoy  myself. 
Inside  the  sort  of  archipelago  formed  by 
the  islands  we  were  in  smooth  water 
again,  and  in  a  short  time  were  safely 
moored  alongside  the  deserted  quay  of 
Hugh  Town,  St.  Mary’s.  We  had  to 
spend  a  couple  of  days  on  the  islands,  as 
there  are  several  important  stations  to 
visit  besides  the  storehouses  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  keepers.  We  were  up 
and  off  early  next  morning  to  the  distant 
Bishop  lighthouse,  which  is  erected  on 
an  isolated  rock  right  out  in  the  Atlantic 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  group  of 
islands.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  the 


sea  as  smooth  as  glass  ;  right  away  on  the 
horizon,  standing  out  like  a  white  column 
against  the  blue  sky,  the  graceful  struc¬ 
ture  we  were  bound  for  was  clearly  visible. 
It  had  quite  the  appearance  of  rising  from 
the  ocean  itself,  for  it  is  only  when  close 
to  it  that  its  small  foundation  of  rock 
is  discernible.  A  run  of  half-an-hour 
brought  us  alongside  of  it,  when  I  found 
that  it  certainly  lost  nothing  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  grandeur  from  a  nearer  inspec¬ 
tion,  whilst  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  imagined  anything  to  beat  it  for 
utter,  dreary  loneliness,  this  dreariness 
being  accentuated  by  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  around.  Although  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  a  dead  calm,  there  was  such  a  heavy 
ground  swell  breaking  round  its  rocky 
base  as  to  quite  preclude  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  landing  on  it  by  means  of  the 
steps.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  learnt  that 
not  once  in  a  year  is  it  ever  calm  enough 


OUR  SKIPPER. 


for  landing  thus.  The  Alert  was 
moored  to  a  buoy  placed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  about  300  yards  away,  and 
we  then  entered  one  of  the  boats  and 
pulled  off  towards  the  tower.  Meantime 
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its  four  occupants  had  descended  the 
perpendicular  iron  ladder  leading  from 
the  solitary  doorway  to  the  top  of  the 
“set-off”— as  the  plinth  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  called— and  were  preparing  to 
receive  us.  They  were  so  high  up  and 
dwarfed  by  the  colossal  proportions  of 
the  structure  as  to  look  like  pigmies  from 
where  we  were.  I  began  to  wonder  how 
we  were  going  to  get  up  there,  when  we 
stopped  some  fifty  yards  from  the  rock  ;  a 
line  which  we  had  towed  out  from  the 
steamer  was  made  fast  to  our  stern  to 
prevent  our  being  dashed  on  to  the  rocks 
by  the  heavy  swell — a  very  necessary  pre¬ 
caution  ;  then  a  rope  was  thrown  down  to 
us  from  above,  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
wound  round  a  winch  fixed  on  the  set-off 
and  worked  by  two  men  ;  from  the  winch 
it  passed  through  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  top 
gallery  of  the  building,  and  thence  down 
to  the  boat.  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to 
have  an  exciting  experience,  nor  was  I 
mistaken.  A  sort. of  big  loop  was  made 
in  the  rope,  the  captain — who,  by  the  way, 
\yas  a  very  big  and  heavy  man — put  his 
foot  in  it,  and  held  on  up  above  with  his 
hands— a  lighter  line  held  by  the  men  in 
the  boat  steadied  the  bigger  one — and 
then  he  shouted  out  for  them  to  heave, 
and  up  he  went,  and,  in  a  few  seconds, 
was  hauled  up  on  to  the  set-off.  It  was 
a  bit  exciting  to  look  at,  for  the  slightest 
hitch  and  down  he  would  have  gone  into 
the  seething  water  or  on  to  the  rocks. 
One  after  another  up  our  party  went,  till 
at  last  it  came  to  my  turn.  I  have  long 
ceased  to  take  any  active  interest  in 
gymnastics,  so  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
suggest  having  a  sort  of  half  hitch  put 
round  me  before  starting,  in  case  my  head 
was  not  equal  to  it,  and  it  was  perhaps  as 
well  I  did  so,  for  the  journey,  short  though 
it  was,  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  I  ever 
made,  though  almost  before  I  knew  where 
I  wras  I  found  myself  being  dragged  up  on 
to  the  narrow  ledge  of  the  set-off.  The 
height  I  was  up  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
platform  positively  made  me  giddy  to  look 
down,  the  boat  appearing  far  away 
below,  and  I  clutched  convulsively  at  the 
sort  of  rope  hand-rail  fastened  to  the  wall 
behind  me.  But  the  worst  part — the 
thirty  feet  of  perpendicular  wall  between 
the  platform  and  the  entrance  door  to  the 
tower — had  yet  to  be  done.  This  had  to 
be  climbed  by  means  of  an  iron  ladder  let 
into  the  wall — a  very  ticklish  operation 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned — and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I 
found  myself  at  length  inside  the  build¬ 


ing,  although  the  feeling  was  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  fact  of  having  to  get 
down  again.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  look 
around  me,  for  a  lot  of  stores  had  to  be 
landed,  so,  accompanied  by  the  medical 
officer  who  was  with  us,  I  started  on  an 
examination  of  the  gloomy  interior,  which 
afforded  less  space  than  I  should  have 
imagined,  for  it  was,  with  the  exception 
of  two  floors,  blocked  with  machinery, 
and  even  the  two  living  rooms  were  made 
considerably  smaller  by  a  large  com¬ 
pressed-air  shaft  running  up  the  centre. 
The  place  struck  me  as  being  very  small 
and  stuffy  for  four  men  to  live  in,  and  I 
remarked  as  much  to  the  doctor. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  men  don’t  get  sufficient 
exercise  and  pure  air  (for  they  seem  to 
have  an  antipathy  to  open  windows),  the 
cubic  capacity  of  the  sleeping  chamber  is 
certainly  not  sufficient,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  illness 
amongst  the  men,  and  the  reason  why 
none  of  them  can  stand  the  life  long.” 

“  Do  you  find  they  suffer  in  health, 
then,  as  a  result  of  this  constant  confine¬ 
ment  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Most  certainly,”  he  replied;  “but 
apart  from  the  confinement  of  the  place 
it  is  the  actual  solitude  which  tells 
most  on  the  men,  and  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  end  by  falling  into  a  state  of 
neurasthenia — that  is  to  say, extreme  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  nerves — and  if  they  are  then 
not  at  once  removed  to  other  surround¬ 
ings,  they  end  by  breaking  down  alto¬ 
gether.  Till  I  came  to  the  islands  the  men 
used  to  spend  three  months  straightaway 
off  at  a  time,  followed  by  one  month  on 
shore.  Now  it  is  altered  to  two  weeks  on 
and  six  weeks  off  ;  yet  even  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
confinement  and  solitude.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
for  them.” 

Whilst  thus  chatting  we  strolled  all 
over  the  massive  tower,  its  great  strength 
impressing  me  more  and  more  at  every 
step.  It  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  en¬ 
gineering  genius  to  have  erected  such  a 
structure  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  waste 
of  waters.  I  was  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  actual  construction  of  the  light¬ 
ing  apparatus  from  the  exhibits  I  had 
seen  at  a  recent  exhibition,  but  this  mag¬ 
nificent  lamp  quite  took  my  breath  away. 
Nothing  that  human  foresight  could  devise 
was  wanting  to  prevent  anything  going 
wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
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machinery  to  get  completely  out  of  order. 
What,  however,  perhaps  struck  me  most 
was  the  miniature  engine  worked  by  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  is  sufficient  to  revolve 
the  nine  tons’  weight  of  the  lens.  A 
steam  engine  on  a  lower  floor  is  worked 


is  obtained,  enabling  one  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  treacherous  expanse  of 
waters  around,  for  in  every  direction  the 
sea  literally  bristled  with  rocks. 

Only  a  short  distance  away  could  be 
seen  the  Retarrier  Ledge,  on  which  the 


GOING  DOWN. 


for  a  couple  of  hours  every  morning  to 
make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  compressed 
air  to  last  the  night.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  entire  absence  of  fresh  air  was  very 
remarkable — the  men  seemed  to  have  a 
positive  dislike  to  it — as  every  ventilator 
was  closed.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  this 
in  reality  was  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
as  fresh  air  tarnishes  the  brass  work  very 
quickly.  From  the  gallery  running  round 
the  top  of  the  tower  a  splendid  view 


ill-fated  Schiller  was  lost  in  ’75,  whilst 
the  swirling  waters  round  half-submerged 
reefs  dotted  here  and  there  marked  the 
grave  of  many  a  good  ship  wrecked  in  times 
gone  by.  It  was  an  impressive  sight, 
and  looking  down  on  it  from  this  height 
made  one  involuntarily  reflect  on  the 
littleness  of  man  and  his  work  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  vast  forces  of  nature. 
Before  we  descended,  a  couple  of  four- 
ounce  gun-cotton  fog  signals  were  dis- 
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charged  for  my  edification.  The  charges 
are  hung  on  a  sort  of  bow  and  arrow 
projecting  from  the  roof,  and  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  electricity.  Two  of  these 
cartridges  are  exploded  every  five  minutes 
during  foggy  weather,  there  being  a  suffi¬ 
cient  store  of  them  in  the  tower  to  last 
some  months.  On  reaching  the  lower 
floor  again  I  found  that  meanwhile  the 
stores  we  had  brought  had  now  been 
landed,  and  our  party  was  ready  to  start 
again. 

The  coming  up  was  exciting,  but  it  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  descent.  The 
sensation  of  the  sudden  drop  as  it  were, 
into  space,  from  the  platform  down  to¬ 
wards  the  boat  tossing  about  like  a  speck 
far  below,  was  very  peculiar  and  the  re¬ 
verse  of  pleasant  ;  it  was  not  so  much  the 
idea  of,  perchance,  a  wetting  if  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  let  down  too  rapidly,  as  the 
possibility  of  coming  down  with  a  crash 
on  to  the  rocks,  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  the  rope.  Still,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ascent,  the  whole  operation  was  so  rapid 
as  to  barely  give  one  time  to  think  about 
it  before  it  was  over. 

As  we  slowly  steamed  away  and  I  made 
out  the  tiny  specks  of  human  figures  away 
upon  the  platform  looking  wearily  towards 
the  ship,  the  sole  connecting-link  with 
their  homes— as  they  prepared  to  return 
to  their  monotonous  work,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  I  would  far  rather  be  in 
prison  than  earn  my  living  thus — in  the 
world,  yet  out  of  it. 

Whilst  returning  to  the  islands  the  con¬ 
versation  naturally  had  reference  to  light¬ 
houses  and  their  keepers,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  how  many  there  are 
eager  for  these  berths.  “  We  always  have 
a  large  waiting  list  at  Trinity  House  for 
the  lighthouses,”  said  Captain  Reading, 

“  and  we  keep  quite  a  stock  of  supernu¬ 
meraries  at  Blackwall.  Whilst  there  they 
go  through  the  workshops  and  learn  all 
about  the  lights,  so  when  a  man  is  wanted 
suddenly  at  the  stations  there  is  no  delay 
in  sending  one  on.  It  is,  however,  only 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  that  they  are  de¬ 
finitely  appointed  ;  then  the  head  ‘  super¬ 
numerary  ’  gets  the  berth  and  is  made  an 
‘  assistant-keeper.’  ” 

“And  how  about  the  lightships?”  I 
asked. 

“  That  is  quite  a  distinct  service.  Light¬ 
ship  men  are  all  sailors,  whereas  the  light¬ 
house  keepers  are  shoremen.  The  light¬ 
ship  service,  though  not  quite  so  well  paid, 
is  generally  preferred,  as  the  men  have 
more  freedom  and  are  not  so  cooped  up. 


The  want  of  exercise  is  what  is  most  felt 
on  a  lighthouse.” 

“  I  should  have  thought,”  I  remarked, 
“  that  judging  from  what  I  have  just  seen 
that  even  a  lighthouse  would  be  preferable 
to  the  almost  continuous  movement  and 
discomfort  of  a  lightship.” 

“  Ah,  but  you  have  visited  the  Bishop 
on  a  summer  day.  To  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  you  should  be  in  it  when  there  is 
a  gale  blowing  from  the  north-west  in  the 
month  of  November,  when  the  night  be¬ 
gins  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  every 
window  has  to  be  closed  with  gun-metal 
shutters  and  fixed  with  iron  stays,  and  the 
tower  positively  vibrates  under  the  force 
of  the  green  seas  breaking  over  it ;  in 
fact  it  is  this  vibration  which  so  upsets 
the  men,  more  especially  on  the  Bishop, 
for  it  is  well-remembered  that  the  first 
lighthouse  on  this  rock  was  washed  clean 
away  one  night,  and  there  is  a  superstition 
amongst  the  men  in  consequence  that  the 


rock  is  haunted,  and  that  no  tower  ever 
built  there  will  be  really  safe.” 

“  And  what  do  these  men  get  paid  for 
this  dreary  work  ?  ” 

“They  average  from  ^70  to  ^75  a 
year  according  to  their  service,  out  of 
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which  they  have  of  course  to  provide 
themselves  with  rations,”  which  generally, 

I  found,  took  the  form  of  such  unappetising 
compounds  as  tinned  beef  and  biscuit, 
washed  down  with  the  inevitable  tea  and 
condensed  milk,  for  no  spirituous  liquor 
is  allowed. 

We  had  now  two  land  stations  to  visit, 
but  these  appeared  like  palaces  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Bishop.  Still  they  were 
interesting.  One  especially  on  the  island 
of  St.  Agnes  being,  I  imagine,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom,  judging  from  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  carved  over 
the  principal  door  :  — 

“Erected  1680. 

Hugh  Till  and  Capt.  Symon  Bayly.” 

The  inspection  of  the  islands  being  com¬ 
pleted  there  now  remained  to  be  visited 
the  Sevenstones  lightship  and  the  Wolff  rock 
lighthouse,  both  of  which  are  situated 
many  miles  from  the  mainland  and  in 
the  most  exposed  part  of  the  entrance  to 
the  English  Channel.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  came  on  to  blow  heavily  during  the 
night,  so  all  idea  of  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  had  to  be  abandoned.  On  our 
way  back  to  Penzance,  however,  we 
steamed  up  as  close  to  the  Wolff  as  was 
safe  in  order  to  signal  the  men.  The 
slender  tower  standing  out  from  the  wild 
expanse  of  broken  waters  with  the  great 
green  seas  breaking  completely  over  it 
struck  me  as  being  as  complete  a  picture 
of  dreariness  as  could  well  be  imagined, 


an  effect  which  was  accentuated  by  the 
sight  of  the  three  occupants  signalling 
to  us  from  the  cage-like  gallery  round 
the  top.  The  absolute  impossibility  of 
reaching  them  led  to  an  interesting  chat 
on  the  practicability  of  communication 
between  lighthouses  or  lightships  and  the 
mainland  by  means  of  electricity,  and  I 
learnt  that  men  who  have  passed  many 
years  of  their  lives  in  these  stations  con¬ 
sider  the  project  as  absolutely  impractic¬ 
able,  that  is  to  say  if  communication  is  to 
be  established  by  means  of  cable  connec¬ 
tion,  for  they  say  no  cable  ever  made 
would  stand  against  the  force  of  the  terri¬ 
fic  ground  swell  of  the  Atlantic  ;  in  fact, 
they  think  it  is  probable  that  not  once  in 
a  whole  summer  would  it  be  calm  enough 
for  a  diver  to  be  able  even  to  go  down  to 
fix  a  cable  to  the  rocks.  It  is  the  same 
they  say  with  lightships  ;  for  instance,  the 
Sevenstones ,  she  is  moored  by  315  fathoms 
of  chain  cable  to  three  ton  anchors,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  she  would  twist  up  an 
electric  cable  like  a  bunch  of  thread.  The 
project  has  been  tried  on  the  Sunk  light¬ 
ship  off  the  east  coast,  where  there  is  a 
sandy  bottom  and  calm  water  as  compared 
to  what  one  gets  out  here  facing  the 
western  ocean,  yet  it  was  a  failure.  If 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Commission 
who,  as  the  result  of  a  summer  trip,  ex¬ 
pressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme  were  to  go  and  pass  a  month  on 
the  Bishop  or  the  Sevenstones  during  the 
winter  they  would  doubtless  come  to  a 
very  different  conclusion. 


LUNCHEON  hour  was  past,  and  the 
tide  of  guests  had  begun  to  ebb. 
From  his  cushioned  corner,  his  familiar 
seat  in  the  big  restaurant,  Wilfrid  Lang¬ 
ley  kept  an  observant  eye  upon  the 
chatting  groups  and  silent  individuals 
who  still  sat  at  the  tables  near  him.  In 
this  quiet  half-hour,  whilst  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  lingering  out  his  modest 
claret,  he  caught  the  flitting  suggestion 
of  many  a  story,  sketch,  gossipy 
paper.  A  woman’s  laugh,  a  man’s  surly 
visage,  couples  oddly  assorted,  scraps  of 
dialogue  heard  amid  the  confused  noises 
— everywhere  the  elements  of  drama,  to 
be  fused  and  minted  in  his  brain.  Success 
had  multiplied  his  powers  a  hundredfold  ; 
success  and  the  comforts  that  came  with 
it — savoury  meats,  wine,  companionship. 
No  one  was  dependent  upon  him  ;  no  one 
restrained  his  liberty  ;  he  lived  where  he 
chose,  and  hew  he  chose.  And  for  all 
that — his  age  fell  short  of  thirty — some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  him  amiss  in  the  bounty 
of  the  gods. 

A  figure  was  moving  in  his  direction  ; 
he  looked  up  from  a  moment’s  reverie,  to 
see  a  woman  seat  herself  at  the  opposite 
side  of  his  table.  A  laugh  of  pleased 
recognition  ;  a  clasp  of  hands. 

“Thought  I  might  find  you  here,”  said 


Miss  Childerstone.  She  turned  to  the 
waiter.  “Roast  mutton  —  potatoes — - 
bread.  And — soda-water.” 

“  Soda  !  ”  Langley  exclaimed  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “  That’s  where  you  women  make 
a  mistake.  You  need  a  stimulant.” 

“Thanks,  old  man;  I  am  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  needs  than  you  are. 
Here’s  something  for  you.” 

She  threw  an  evening  paper  at  him, 
saying,  “  Page  seven.”  Langley  opened 
it,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
A  notice  of  his  new  book  ;  three  quarters 
of  a  column  ;  high  laudation,  as  he  saw 
immediately. 

“  Yours  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Take  it  without  questions,  and  be 
thankful  you’re  not  slated.” 

“It  is  yours.  Don’t  I  know  the  fine 
Roman  hand?  Irony  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence.”  He  read  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  gave  his  companion  a  look 
of  warm  gratitude.  “You’re  a  good 
sort.” 

Miss  Childerstone  was  drinking  deep  of 
her  soda-water.  Neither  plain  nor  pretty, 
she  had  uncommon  features,  a  keen 
good-humoured  eye,  an  air  of  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  alertness.  She  dressed  well, 
with  a  view  to  the  fitness  of  things.  Her 
years  touched  upon  the  fourth  decade. 
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She  began  to  eat,  but,  it  seemed,  with 
little  appetite. 

“  I’ve  had  a  headache  since  yesterday. 
I  should  like  to  go  to  bed,  and  lie  there 
for  a  week.  But  there’s  my  stuff  for 
Tomlinson.  Don’t  feel  like  it,  I  tell 
you.” 

“  I  see  now  that  you  look  out  of  sorts. 
Yes,  you  look  bad.  I  tell  you  what — 
couldn’t  I  scrawl  something  that  would 
do  for  Tomlinson  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him,  and  smiled. 

“  I  dare  say  you  could.  Any  rubbish 
you  want  to  shoot  somewhere.  The 
truth  is,  I  don’t  think  I’m  equal  to  it. 
No,  I  can’t  eat.  Thump,  thump,  on  the 
back  of  the  head.” 

They  discussed  the  literary  business 
in  question,  and  Langley  undertook  to 
supply  the  article  due  from  his  friend 
to  a  weekly  paper.  It  must  be  posted 
to-night.  Miss  Childerstone,  abandoning 
the  scarcely-touched  food,  rested  her 
head  upon  her  hands  for  a  few  moments. 

“  I’ve  done  something  I’m  proud  of,” 
she  said  at  length,  “and  I  may  as  well 
have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you.  My 
sister  has  just  gone  off  to  Natal,  to  be 
married  there.  I  provided  her  outfit, 
paid  her  passage,  and  gave  her  fifty 
pounds.  All  off  my  own  bat,  old  boy  ! 
Not  bad,  is  it  ?  ” 

“Your  sister?  Why,  you  never  told 
me  she  was  going  to  be  married.” 

“No.  It  wasn’t  quite  certain — all 
along.  Two  years  ago  she  engaged 
herself  to  a  man  who  was  going  out 
yonder — a  man  of  no  means,  and  not 
quite  up  to  her  mark,  I  thought.  (I  must 
eat  something  ;  I’ll  try  the  potatoes.)  A 
very  decent  sort  of  fellow — handsome, 
honest.  Well,  she’s  been  in  doubt, 
off  and  on.  (Are  these  potatoes  bad  ? 
Or  is  it  my  taste  that’s  out  of  order?) 
She  stuck  to  her  teaching,  poor  girl,  and 
had  a  pretty  dull  time  of  it.  In  the  end, 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  she’d  better  go 
and  get  married.  There  couldn’t  be  any 
doubt  about  the  man’s  making  her  a  good 
husband  ;  I  read  his  letters,  and  liked 
them.  Good,  plodding,  soft-hearted  sort 
of  creature  ;  not  at  all  a  bad  husband  for 
Amy.  Better  than  the  beastly  teaching, 
anyway.  So  she’s  gone.” 

“  That’s  a  disappointment  to  me,”  said 
Langley.  “  I  hoped  to  meet  her  some 
day.  And  you  promised  I  should.” 

“Yes — but  I  altered  my  mind.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  You  didn’t 
wish  me  to  meet  her  ?  ” 

“The  probability  was  you’d  have  un¬ 


settled  her.  She  never  knew  a  man  of 
your  sort.  She  might  have  fallen  in  love 
with  you.” 

Miss  Childerstone  spoke  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  voice  ;  her  smile  could  not  have  been 
less  ambiguous.  Langley,  gazing  at  her 
with  surprise,  exclaimed  at  length  : — 

“Well?  And  why  not?” 

“Why  not?  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  I 
would  do  a  good  deal  for  you,  but  I 
couldn’t  indulge  your  vanity  in  that 
direction.  I’m  fond  of  my  little 
sister.” 

“  Of  course'  you  are.  And  why 
shouldn’t  /  have  been  ?  Describe  her 
to  me.” 

“  Fair — pretty — five-and-twenty.  An 
old-fashioned  girl,  with  all  sorts  of  beliefs 
that  would  exasperate  you.  The  gentlest 
creature  !  Vastly  too  patient,  too  good. 
Will  make  an  ideal  housewife  and 
mother.” 

Langley  smote  the  table  with  his  fist. 

“  But  you’re  describing  the  very  girl  I 
want  to  find  and  can’t  !  How  absurdly 
you  have  behaved  !  And  she’s  gone  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  to  marry  a  man  she 
doesn’t  care  about— this  is  too  ridiculous  ! 
Why,  I  want  to  marry,  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  such  a  girl  as  this.  I  shall 
never  forgive  you.” 

His  companion  looked  searchingly  at 
him,  with  mocking  lips. 

“  Bosh  !  ”  she  replied. 

“  It  isn’t  !  I’m  desperately  serious.” 

“In  any  case,  I  wouldn’t  have  let  her 
marry  you.  You’ve  been  too  frank  with 
me.  I  know  you  too  well.  Of  course,  I 
like  you,  because  you’re  likeable — as  a 
comrade-in-arms.  We’ve  fought  the 
battle  together,  and  done  each  other  a 
good  turn  now  and  then.  But  you’re 
very  young,  you  know.  You  have  money 
in  your  pocket  for  the  first  time,  and — by 
the  bye,  I’ve  heard  about  that  supper  at 
Romano’s.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — I’ve  for¬ 
gotten.” 

He  said  it  with  a  touch  of  bravado,  his 
smile  betraying  pleasure  that  the  exploit 
had  become  known. 

“  Precisely.  And  your  Dulcinea  of 
the  footlights— Totty,  Lotty — what’s  her 
name  ? — was  there.  My  dear  boy,  you 
mustn’t  marry  for  another  ten  years. 
It  would  spoil  you.  You’re  only  just 
beginning  to  look  round  the  world.  Go 
ahead  ;  enjoy  yourself  ;  see  things  ;  but 
don’t  think  of  marrying.” 

“  I  think  of  it  perpetually.” 

The  other  moved  an  impatient  hand. 
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“  I  can’t  talk.  My  head  is  terrible.  I 
must  go  home.” 

“You’ve  been  working  yourself  to 
death  to  provide  for  Amy.  And  very 
likely  made  her  miserable,  after  all.” 

“  Mind  your  own  business.  Where’s 
the  waiter  ?  Call  him,  will  you  ?  I’m 
turning  blind  and  deaf,  and  I  don’t  know 
what.” 

“  I  shall  take  you  home,”  said  Langley, 
rising. 


district,  that  of  Regent’s  Park,  and  after 
leaving  Miss  Childerstone  he  went  off  to 
perform  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  no 
difficult  matter.  Though  it  was  holiday 
time  with  him  just  now,  he  spent  the 
whole  evening  in  solitude,  more  dis¬ 
contented  than  usual.  The  post  brought 
him  an  intimation  that  the  first  edition 
of  his  book  was  sold  out.  Satisfactory, 
but  it  gave  him  no  particular  delight. 
He  had  grown  used  to  think  of  himself 


HER  APPEARANCE  STARTLED  HIM 


“You  can  put  me  into  a  cab,  if  you 
like.” 

She  looked  very  ill,  and  Langley  kept 
glancing  at  her  with  uneasiness  as  they 
went  together  from  the  restaurant.  His 
resolve  to  see  her  '  safely  home  was 
not  opposed.  In  the  hansom  they  ex¬ 
changed  few  words,  but  Langley  repeated 
his  promise  to  do  the  bit  of  literary  work 
for  her  editor.  “  To-morrow  morning,” 
he  added,  “  I  shall  come  and  ask  how 
you  are.  Send  for  a  doctor  if  you’re  no 
better  by  night.” 

His  own  rooms  were  in  the  same 


as  one  of  the  young  men  whom  the  public 
run  after,  and  his  rooted  contempt  for 
the  public  made  him  suspicious  of  his 
own  merits.  Was  he  not  becoming 
vulgarised,  even  personally?  That  sup¬ 
per  the  other  night,  in  honour  of  the 
third-rate  actress,  when  every  one  got 
more  or  less  drunk — pah  !  These  dreary 
lodgings,  which  no  expenditure  could 
make  homelike.  A  home — that  was  what 
he  wanted.  Confound  Miss  Childerstone  ! 
That  sister  of  hers,  now  steaming  away 
to  Natal - 

At  twelve  o’clock  next  day  he  called  on 
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his  friend,  and  was  asked  to  wait  in  her 
sitting-room.  He  had  been  here  only 
once  or  twice  ;  to-day  the  room  seemed 
more  uncomfortable  than  on  former 
occasions,  and  Langley  wondered  how 
a  woman  could  live  amid  such  surround¬ 
ings.  But  'was  Miss  Childerstone  to  be 
judged  as  a  woman  ?  For  seven  or  eight 
years  she  had  battled  in  the  world  of 
journalism,  and  with  a  kind  of  success 
which  seemed  to  argue  manlike  qualities. 
Since  he  had  known  her,  these  last  three 
years,  she  seemed  to  have  been  growing 
less  feminine.  At  first  he  had  thought 
of  her  with  the  special  interest  which 
arises  from  difference  of  sex  ;  now  he 
rarely  if  ever  did  so.  He  liked  her, 
admired  her,  and  could  imagine  her,  in 
more  natural  circumstances,  a  charming 
woman.  If,  as  was  probable,  her  sister 
Amy  resembled  her  in  all  the  good 
points - - 

She  came  in,  and  her  appearance 
startled  him.  She  wore  a  dressing- 
gown  ;  her  hair  was  tossed  into  some 
sort  of  order  ;  illness  unmistakable 
blanched  her  face.  Without  offering  to 
shake  hands,  she  tumbled  on  to  the 
nearest  chair. 

“Why  on  earth  did  you  get  up?” 
Langley  exclaimed.  “  Have  you  seen  a 
doctor  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  I  think  you  shall  go  and 
fetch  some  one,”  she  answered,  hoarsely 
and  faintly.  “  Did  you  send  the  stuff  to 
Tomlinson  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  and  forged  your  signature. 
Go  back  to  bed  ;  I’ll - ” 

“  Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  ask  you 
— I  haven’t  any  money' - ” 

The  change  from  her  wonted  vigour  of 
speech  and  bearing  was  very  painful  to 
the  young  man.  Money  ?  Why,  his 
purse  was  hers.  In  his  pocket  he  had 
only  a  few  sovereigns,  but  he  would  go 
to  the  bank  straightway. 

“Three  or  four  pounds  will  do,”  she 
replied.  “  I  don’t  know  any  one  else  I 
care  to  ask.  Borrowing  isn’t  in  my  line, 
you  know.  I  could  sell  or  pawn  some 
things — but  I  haven’t  the  strength  to  get 
about.” 

Langley  stepped  towards  her  and  put 
coins  into  her  hand. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked,  gravely. 
“  A  fever  of  some  kind  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  feverish — at  least  I  don’t 
think  so.  Fearful  head.  Look  chalky, 
don’t  I  ?  ” 

“  You  do.  Go  back  to  bed  at  once, 
and  leave  things  to  me.” 


“You’re  a  good  fellow,  Wilfrid.” 

“  Pooh  !  ” 

“  I  feel  so  wretchedly  weak — and  I 
hate  to  feel  weak — I - ” 

She  suddenly  turned  her  head  away  ; 
and  Langley  was  horrified  to  hear  her 
sob.  He  moved  for  a  moment  about  the 
room,  as  if  in  search  of  something  ;  but 
it  only  served  to  hide  his  embarrassment. 
Then  Miss  Childerstone  stood  up,  and 
went  quickly  away. 

In  half  an  hour’s  time  the  necessary 
assistance  had  been  procured.  Nervous 
collapse,  said  the  man  of  medicine  ;  over¬ 
work,  and  so  on.  Langley,  finding  that 
no  one  in  the  house  could  act  as  bedside 
attendant,  obtained  the  services  of  a 
nurse.  He  did  not  see  his  friend  again, 
but  had  a  message  from  her  that  she  was 
“  all  right  ”  ;  -he  might  call  the  next  day,  if 
he  liked. 

He  paid  the  call  as  early  as  ten  o’clock, 
and  had  a  talk  with  the  nurse,  who  could 
give  but  an  indifferent  report. 

“  If  I  write  a  few  lines  for  her,  can  she 
read  them  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Yes,  she  could  read  a  letter.  So 
Langley  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  tried 
to  find  something  to  say.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  difficulty  ; 
words  would  not  come.  “  Dear  Miss 
Childerstone, — I  feel  sure  that  a  little  rest 

and  nursing  will  soon - ”  Oh,  that 

was  insufferably  childish.  He  bit  his 
pen,  and  stared  at  the  objects  before  him  : 
French  novels  and  plays,  heaped  news¬ 
papers,  a  volume  or  two  of  an  encyclopae¬ 
dia,  dictionaries.  She  had  no  instinct  of 
order  ;  she  lived  from  day  to  day,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Her  education  must  be 
very  defective.  On  the  moral  side,  no 
doubt,  she  was  sound  enough,  but  a 
woman  should  have  domestic  virtues. 

What  was  he  doing  ?  Abusing  his 
friend  just  when  she  lay  helpless,  and  this 
defeat  of  her  splendid  strength  the  result 
of  toil  on  a  sister’s  behalf  !  He  tore  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  began  anew.  “  Dear 
Bertha” — why  not?  she  now  and  then 
called  him  Wilfrid — “don’t  trouble  your 
head  about  anything.  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  to  look  after  you  will  give  me 
pleasure.  Is  there  any  one  you  would 
like  to  communicate  with?  Consider  me 
absolutely  at  your  service — time,  money, 
anything.  I  will  call  morning  and 
evening.  Cheer  up,  dear  old  chum  !  You 
must  go  away  as  soon  as  possible  ;  I’ll 
get  lodgings  for  you.” 

And  so  on,  over  another  page,  in  the 
hearty  comrade  tone  which  they  always 
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used  to  each  othfer.  The  nurse,  sum-  “I  had  a  letter  from  Amy  this  morn- 
moned  by  a  light  tap,  handed  this  note  to  ing - ” 

her  patient,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  “I  don’t  want  to  hear  of  it,”  he  inter- 
brought  back  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  rupted  pettishly.  “  She  was  the  cause  of 
was  feebly  scrawled  in  pencil,  “Good  old  your  illness.” 

boy.  All  right.”  I  Miss  Childerstone  pursued  in  the  same 

It  was  the  last  he  saw  of  Bertha  Childer-  tone. 


stone’s  handwriting  for  more  than  a, 
month.  Daily  he  called  twice.  What  ) 
the  nurse,  doctor,  and  landlady  thought  f 
of  his  relations  with  the  invalid  he  .w^nffd 
not  trouble  to  conjecture.  He  rfiet  all 
current  expenses,  which  amounted  to 
not  very  much.  And  the  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  sick  woman  became  an 
almost  exclusive  subject  of  his  thoughts  ; 
his  longing  to  speak  again  with  her  grew 
intense. 

One  day  in  July,  as  he  stepped  as  usual 
into  the  parlour,  thinking  to  wait  there 
for  the  nurse,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  figure 
sitting  in  the  sunlight.  A  pale,  thin  face, 
which  he  scarcely  recognised,  greeted 
him  with  a  smile,  and  a  meagre  hand  was 
held  out  to  him. 

“  Up?  Oh,  that’s  brave  !  ” 

He  hurried  forward,  and  clasped  her 
hand  tightly.  They  gazed  at  each  other. 
Langley  felt  a  thrill  in  his  blood,  a  dim¬ 
ness  about  his  eyes,  and  before  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  he  had  given  and 
received  a  kiss. 

“No  harm,”  said  Miss  Childerstone, 
laughing  with  a  look  of  confusion. 

‘  ‘  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  !  ” 

But  the  young  man  could  not  recover 
himself.  He  was  kneeling  by  the  chair 
in  which  she  reclined,  and  still  kept  her 
hand,  whilst  he  quivered  as  if  with  fever. 

“  I’m  so  glad — I  wanted  so  to  see  you 
— Bertha - ” 

“  Hush  !  Don’t  be  sentimental,  old 
man.  It’s  all  right.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  She 
abandoned  it  for  a  moment,  then  firmly 
drew  it  back. 

“  Tell  me  all  the  news.” 

“  I  know  of  nothing,  except  that  I - ” 

He  had  lost  his  head.  Bertha  seemed 
to  him  now  not  only  a  woman,  but 
beautiful  and  sweet  and  an  object  of 
passionate  desire.  He  touched  her  fine 
hair,  and  stammered  incoherencies. 

“Wilfrid,”— she  spoke  in  the  old  blunt 
way— “  don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 
Go  a  yard  or  two  away,  there’s  a  good 
boy.  It  not,  I  hobble  back  into  the  other 
room.  Remember  that  I  can’t  stand 
excitement.” 

Eyes  averted,  he  moved  away  from 
her. 


** - Posted  at  Cape  Town.  Very 

urieerful.  She  was  enjoying  the  voyage, 
and  looking  forward  to  its  end  in  a 
reasonable  and  happy  way.  We  did  the 
right  thing.  There’s  a  letter,  too,  from 
the  expectant  lover  ;  a  good  letter  ;  you 
may  see  it  if  you  like.” 

Common-sense  came  at  length  to 
Wilfrid’s  support.  He  sat  down,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  talked,  but  without  looking 
at  his  companion. 

“  I  owe  you  a  lot  of  money,”  said 
Bertha. 

“  Rubbish  !  When  can  you  go  away? 
And  what  place  would  you  prefer?  ” 

“  I  shall  go  next  week  to  the  seaside. 
Anywhere  near.  Some  place  where 
there  are  lots  of  people.  I  was  dead, 
and  am  alive  again  ;  I  want  to  feel  the 
world  buzzing  round.” 

“Very  well.  Choose  a  place,  and  I’ll 
go  after  rooms  for  you.” 

“  No,  no.  I  can  do  all  that  by  letter. 
By  the  bye,  I’ve  been  hearing  from  Tom¬ 
linson.  He’s  a  better  sort  of  fellow  than 
I  supposed.  What  do  you  think?  He 
sent  me  a  cheque  for  five-and-twenty 
pounds — on  account,  he  says.” 

Langley  kept  his  head  down,  and  mut¬ 
tered  something. 

“  I  suppose  somebody  or  other  has  been 
pitching  him  a  doleful  story  about  me. 
It  took  a  long  time  before  people  missed 
me  ;  now  they’re  beginning  to  write  and 
call.” 

“Yes — you  have  a  great  many  friends 
_ >> 

“  Heaps  of  them  !  Now,  goosey, 
don’t  hang  your  head.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  we  oughtn’t  to  have  met  just 
yet.  There’s  an  artificial  atmosphere 
about  an  invalid.  You’re  not  to  come 
again  till  I  send  for  you — you  hear 
that?” 

“As  you  please,”  answered  Langley, 
shamefaced  but  no  longer  petulant.  And 
he  stayed  only  a  few  minutes  after 
this.  At  parting,  their  eyes  did  not 
meet. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  letter,  the  inevit¬ 
able  letter,  page  upon  page,  strictly 
according  to  precedent.  When  two  days 
had  brought  no  answer,  he  wrote  again, 
and  this  time  elicited  a  short  scrawl. 
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“Goosey,  goosey  gander!  I  don’t 
like  the  style  of  these  compositions  ;  it 
isn’t  up  to  your  later  mark.  Go  and  see 
Totty — Lotty — -what’s  her  name?  I  mean 
it  ;  you  want  the  tonic  of  such  society. 
And  pray,  what  work  are  you  doing? 
Come  to-morrow  at  three  and  tell 
me.”  V 

He  would  have  liked  to  refuse  the 
invitation,  but  had  fallen  into  so  1  i-a,ip  a 
state  that  there  was  no  choice  savq^ to 
go  and  be  tortured.  Miss  ChilderstOTO^. 
looked  better. 

“  I  pick  up  very  quickly,”  she  said. 

“  In  the  early  days,  before  I  knew  you,  I 
had  a  worse  floorer  than  this,  and  aston¬ 
ished  every  one  by  the  way  I  came  round.  ' 
Well,  what  are  you  doing?  ” 

“  Nothing  much,”  the  young  man 
replied  carelessly. 

She  pondered  a  little,  then  laughed. 

“  Now  isn’t  it  an  odd  thing  how  far  we 
were  from  knowing  each  other?  I  mis¬ 
understood  you  ;  I  did  indeed  ;  as  it  goes 
without  saying  that  you  quite  misunder¬ 
stood  me.  I  didn’t  think  you  could  have 
written  those  letters.” 

“  I’m  not  ashamed  of  them.” 

A  certain  quiet  manliness  in  the  words 
had  its  effect  upon  Miss  Childerstone. 
She  smiled,  and  regarded  him  kindly. 

“Nor  need  you  be,  my  dear  boy.  For 
my  part,  I’m  considerably  proud  of  them  ; 

I  shall  store  them  up  and  read  them  in 
years  to  come  when  they  have  a  value  as 
autographs.  But  I  suppose  you  had 
purposely  misled  me,  with  your  random 
talk.  If  I  had  known — yes,  if  I  had 
known — I  don’t  think  I  should  have  let 
Amy  go  to  Natal.” 

“Stop  that  nonsense,”  said  Langley, 

“  and  answer  me  a  plain  question.  Is 
it  hopeless? — or  can’t  you  make  up  your 
mind  yet  ?  ” 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind— since  re¬ 
ceiving  your  letters.” 

“  Before,  you  were  in  doubt  ?  ” 

“Just  a  wee  bit.  Partly,  I  suppose, 
because  of  my  weakness.  I  like  you  so 
much,  and  I  have  such  hopes  of  your 
future — it  was  tempting.  But — no  !  ” 

Langley  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of 
thwarted  passion. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Just  because  I 
have  really  and  honestly  fallen  in  love 
with  you - ” 

“  Just  so,”  she  interrupted,  “  and  shown 
yourself  as  I  didn’t  know  you.  I  like  you 
as  much  as  ever — more,  perhaps.  I  more 
than  half  wish  I  could  bring  Amy  back 
again.  You  would  have  suited  each 


other  very  well.  Aim  yet,  it  would  have 
been  an  unkindtg'ss  to  you,  however 
kind  to  Amy.  Itweant,  for  you,  a  sinking 
into  the  comfortable  commonplace.  You 
are  too  young  for  marriage.  I  had  rather 
see  you  in  any  kind  of  entanglement. 
That  longing  for  domesticity  gave  me  a 
shudder.  It’s  admirable,  but  it’s  the  part 
of  you  that  must  be  outgrown.  Oh, 
you  are  so  much  more  respectable  than  I 
thought.” 

She  broke  off,  laughing. 

“  And  you  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed 
Wilfrid,  “that  if  I  could  have  given 
proof  of  blackguardism  you  might  have 
been  inclined  to  marry  me  ?  ” 

Miss  Childerstone  laughed  uncon¬ 
trollably. 

“  Oh,  how  young  you  are  !  No,  I 
shouldn’t  have  married  you  in  any  case. 

I  might  have  promised  to  think  about  it, 

I  might  have  promised  to  do  it  ;  but 
when  the  time  came — via  /  Dear  boy,  I 
don’t  want  to  marry.  Look  at  this  room, 
dirty  and  disorderly.  This  is  all  the 
home  I  care  for.  Conceivably,  I  might 
marry  a  man  with  a  big  income,  just  for 
the  sake  of  a  large  life.  But  it’s  only 
just  conceivable.  In  poverty — and  any¬ 
thing  you  or  I  can  count  upon  would 
be  poverty — I  prefer  the  freedom  of 
loneliness.” 

“  You  imagine  I  should  lay  any  restraint 
upon  you  ?  ” 

Again  she  broke  into  laughter. 

“  I  have  a  pretty  good  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  marriage  means.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  one  can’t  experiment.” 

Langley  turned  from  her,  and  stared 
gloomily. 

“  Look  here,”  said  his  companion.  “  In 
a  few  days  I  think  I  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  go  away,  and  I  shall  not  tell 
you  where  I’m  going.  Let  us  say  good¬ 
bye,  and  see  each  other  again  when  we’re 
both  recovered.  In  the  meantime,  live 
and  work.  Give  fifteen-pound  suppers, 
if  you  like.  Anything  to  keep  your 
thoughts  off  domesticity.  Cultivate 
blackguardism  ” — her  voice  rang  mirth¬ 
fully.  “  Then  we  shall  get  back  to  the 
old  footing.” 

“  Never  !  ” 

“Well,  that’s  as  you  please.  I  should 
like  it,  though.” 

He  left  her,  and  determined  neither  to 
write  nor  to  call  again.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  former  resolve  was  broken  ;  he  wrote 
at  greater  length  than  ever.  When  the 
silence  that  followed  became  unendurable, 
he  went  to  the  house,  but  only  to  learn 
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that  Miss  Childerstone  had  left  that 
morning’. 

For  the  mere  sake  of  talking  about  her, 
he  spent  the  evening  with  people  who  had 
known  his  friend  for  a  long  time.  They, 
it  appeared,  were  ignorant  of  her  move¬ 
ments. 

“Gone  as  war  correspondent,  I 
shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  a  young  man  ; 
and  the  laughter  of  the  company  appre¬ 
ciated  his  joke. 

“  Oh,  she  really  is  too  mannish,”  re¬ 
marked  a  young  matron.  “  I  suppose 
you  study  her  as  a  curiosity,  Mr. 
Langley  ?  ” 

“We’re  great  chums,”  Wilfrid  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  laugh. 

“  Well,  at  all  events  we  needn’t  bid 
you  beware,”  jested  the  lady. 

On  reaching  home,  late,  he  found  in 
his  sitting-room  an  object  which  greatly 
puzzled  him  ;  it  was  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  travelling-bag,  new  from  some 
shop.  By  what  mistake  had  it  got  here  ? 
He  examined  it,  and  found  a  ticket  bear¬ 
ing  his  name  and  address.  Then,  turning 
to  the  table,  he  saw  a  letter,  the  address 
in  a  well-known  hand. 

“.Dear  Old  Man, — I  shall  not  offer  to 
pay  back  the  money  you  have  spent  upon 
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me,  but  I’m  sending  a  present,  one  of  the 
useful  order.  Yours  in  camaraderie, 

“  B.  C.” 

After  a  day  or  two  of  brooding,  he  saw 
the  use  of  Bertha’s  gift,  and  for  a  month 
the  travelling-bag  did  him  good  service.  » 

He  and  she  had  long  been  back  in  town, 
and  were  again  tugging  hard  at  the  collar, 
before  they  met.  It  was  a  miserable  day 
of  November,  and,  amid  sleet,  fog,  slush, 
they  came  face  to  face  on  the  pavement 
of  the  roaring  Strand.  Their  umbrellas 
had  collided,  and  as  they  shook  hands 
the  hurrying  pedestrians  bumped  them 
this  way  and  that. 

“All  right  again?”  asked  Bertha, 
merrily. 

“  Quite,”  was  the  stalwart  reply. 

“  Come  somewhere  and  talk.” 

“Can’t.  Appointment  in  ten  minutes.” 

“  Move  on,  please  !  ”  shouted  a  police¬ 
man.  “  Mustn’t  stop  the  way.” 

“  Lunch  at  the  old  place  to-morrow  ?  ” 
said  Wilfrid,  hurriedly. 

“Yes.  Two  o’clock.” 

Each  plodded  on,  and  Langley  had  no 
cardiac  tremor  as  he  thought  of  Miss 
Childerstone.  For  all  that — for  all  that 
— he  could  not  forget  that  he  had  kissed 
her  lips. 
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MEMORIES  OF  PRATO, 

By  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 


THE  great  oval  untidy  Piazza  is 
brilliant  in  the  April  sunshine,  and 
sweet  with  the  smell  of  may  and  honey¬ 
suckle, blown  over  the  city  wall  from  hedges 
by  the  Bisenzio.  Only  the  high  brown 
wall,  bounding  one  side  of  it,  separates 
the  Piazza  from  the  flowery  plain  outside. 
On  the  one  side  flows  the  little  river  that 
turns  so  many  mills,  the  green  hedges 
bloom,  the  corn-fields  stretch  away  to  the 
near  blue  Apennines  ;  on  the  other  side  is 
the  busy  Piazza.  Here  the  scent  of  wild 
flowers  mingles  oddly  with  the  smell  of 
innumerable  hanks  of  newly  dyed  wool, 
all  drying  in  the  sun  on  wooden  frames 
ranged  in  long  lines  across  the  worn  grass 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  square. 
Through  the  open  gate  a  team  of  white 
oxen  drag  a  cart  laden  with  great  sacks, 
burst  at  the  corners,  and  showing  scraps 
of  every  colour  ;  shreds  of  old  carpet,  torn 
gowns,  worn-out  kerchiefs,  and  felt  shoes 
— every  kind  of  woollen  refuse,  all  to  be 
torn  up  and  remade  in  the  great  shoddy 
factories  of  Prato.  The  cart  coasts  the 
Green  and  slowly  creaks  across  the  Piazza 
towards  the  street  of  copper-smithies 
which  skirt  the  city-ward  side.  Every¬ 
where  it  passes  knots  and  groups  of  busy 
workers.  Here,  on  the  grass  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  the  old  women  and  the  smallest 
children  sit,  sorting  into  different  heaps  a 
pile  of  varicoloured  rags  ;  there,  in  the 
dark  of  the  arcade,  the  carriage-makers 
are  building  their  light  net-bottomed 
country  gigs  ;  and  in  every  shady  door¬ 
way  the  women  and  children  of  the  house 
stand  in  twos  and  threes  chattering  and 
looking  out,  while  the  straw-plait  flies  and 
twists  beneath  their  fingers,  a  thread  of 
gold  in  every  shadow.  Past  all  these  the 
great  waggon  lumbers  till  it  is  in  the  long 
street  with  the  green  on  one  side  and  the 
forges  on  the  other.  The  cart,  no  doubt, 
still  creaks  and  groans,  but  we  no  longer 
hear  it.  What  a  din,  what  a  ringing  of 
metal  and  thud  of  hammers  beats  through 


the  sunny  air  !  Every  house  is  a  copper¬ 
smith’s,  every  doorway  is  full  of  workers, 
bare-armed,  energetic,  beating  into  shape 
the  copper  well-buckets,  the  copper  cook¬ 
ing  vessels,  the  urn-shaped  mezzine  of  brass 
and  bronze  that  are  the  pride  of  Prato. 
See,  they  are  ranged  at  every  door,  bur¬ 
nished,  resplendent,  fresh  from  the  ham¬ 
mer,  shining  in  every  tone  of  metallic 
lustre — silvery,  greenish,  golden,  copper- 
tinted,  warm  pink,  and  red.  In  the  black 
distance  under  the  doorways,  here  and 
there,  a  forge  burns  a  dull-red  hole  in  the 
darkness.  Here  and  there  a  sudden  flame 
lights  up  the  shrewd  dark  faces  and  beat¬ 
ing  arms  of  the  smiths.  Inside  and  out¬ 
side  there  is  a  hum  of  labour,  a  bustle  of 
cheerful  industry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest  scene  in  Italy. 
We,  at  least,  can  recall  no  other  like  it. 
That  great  grassy  Piazza,  with  the  blue 
mountains  beyond  the  wall  and  the  smell 
of  the  country  in  the  air,  is  like  so  many 
another  Piazza  in  so  many  another  little 
town,  that  we  involuntarily  look  for  the 
girls  sitting  telling  stories  on  the  grass, 
the  children  dancing  in  a  ring,  the  old 
men  and  women  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
the  slipshod  mothers  gossiping  at  the 
doors,  the  rags,  the  happy  idleness,  the 
beggars  with  languid  voices  crying,  “ Dio 
la  remeriti !  ”  We  know  so  well  that  coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  always  afternoon.  And, 
for  a  moment,  all  this  bustle  and  business 
confuses  us,,  surprises  us,  seeming  pro¬ 
foundly  un-Italian.  Clang  go  the  busy 
hammers  ;  the  sun  shines  violently  on  the 
dazzling  metal  vases  ;  the  yellow  straw- 
plait  twists  and  writhes  in  every  shadow. 
This  is  a  different  Italy,  this  little  inde¬ 
pendent  Tuscan  city,  but  one  no'  less 
characteristic  and  no  less  picturesque. 

We  walk  away  through  the  quiet 
streets,  where  there  are  no  beggars  to 
delay  us  ;  past  the  great  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
where  every  window  is  broken  still  from 
the  riot  against  the  octroi  a  week  ago  ; 
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past  the  square  with  the  fountain,  almost 
empty,  destitute  of  idlers.  Great  carts 
continually  pass  us  laden  with  woollen 
rags  ;  the  shops  are  full  of  the  red  fez 
smoking-caps  which  busy  little  Prato  sup¬ 
plies  to  Egypt ;  of  the  Tuscan,  Leghorn, 
and  Panama  hats  and  bonnets  which  the 
Prato  women  plait  in  thousands  tor  the 
London  market.  Such  a  tiny  orderly 
little  city,  with  never  a  smoke-cloud  hang¬ 
ing  over  it  ;  with  its  empty  streets  quite 
sweet  from  the  flowers  outside  the  walls  ; 


tell  the  story,  but  later  authorities,  more 
critical  of  dates,  have  proved  that  the 
earliest  huts  of  Prato  existed  long  before 
that  time.  Still,  to  disprove  the  date 
does  not  disprove  the  fact,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  men  who  first  settled  in 
the  defenceless  plain,  defying  Florence 
and  Pistoia  in  their  unwalled  and  lonely 
meadow,  were  colonists  of  an  uncommon 
courage. 

Until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  little  town  was  not  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  and  gates.  Always 
subject  to  invasion  from  the  great 
neighbouring  towns,  the  men  of 
Prato  still  preserved  their  love  of 
liberty,  and  earned  a  reputation 
for  courage  which  made  them  re¬ 
doubtable  behind  their  dykes  and 
palisades.  Once,  indeed,  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  yoke  of  Naples, 
trusting  that  their  distant  tyrant 
would  protect  them  from  the  fiercer 
and  pettier  tyrants  near  at  hand. 
But  Naples  found  herself  unable  to 
stand  by  so  remote  a  tributary. 
Then  again  began  the  daily  defiance 
of  Florence,  and  Lucca,  and  Pis¬ 
toia,  the  frequent  raids,  the  dread 
of  plunder,  until  in  1182  the  city 
fortified  itself  with  walls.  For 
Prato  was  now  no  inconsiderable 
village,  easily  rebuilt  after  invasion. 
It  was  a  prosperous  town,  with  a 
church  of  some  beauty,  with  many 
inhabitants,  governed  by  consuls 
after  the  Roman  fashion.  But 
now  that  Prato  had  her  walls  and 
defences  like  the  great  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  she  desired  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  more  complicated  polity. 
At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
she  remodelled  her  constitution 
after  that  of  Lucca,  and  was  ruled 
in  oligarchic  fashion  by  a  senate  of 
elders,  with  under  them  a  council 
of  twenty-four,  and  under  these  a  second 
council  of  forty.  And  now  the  affairs  of 
peace  begin  to  occupy  the  little  town  so 
long  concerned  with  the  mere  fierce 
struggle  for  existence  :  she  reforms,  she 
schemes,  she  builds.  In  1284  the  pre- 
torial  palace — the  Palazzo  del  Popolo — 
was  built. 

It  is  the  same  we  see  to-day  ;  rugged, 
impressive,  square,  its  flat  brick  front 
riddled  with  innumerable  little  broken 
windows — windows  that  were  broken 
then  as  often  as  to-day,  for  the  fiery 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Prato  is  no 
modern  development.  In  the  thirteenth 
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so  modernly  industrious,  so  quaintly  medi¬ 
aeval  a  little  town  we  never  have  yet 
chanced  upon  before. 

An  old  tradition  states  how,  long  ago 
in  the  early  middle  ages,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  this  independent  little  town  was 
founded  by  certain  vassals  of  Count 
Guidi  of  Monte  Giavello  ;  freedmen  who 
left  their  master’s  villa  on  the  hillside, 
and  descending  into  the  unprotected 
plain  bought  with  their  savings  a  meadow 
there — a  prato — on  which  they  built  their 
little  town,  giving  it  their  courage  for 
defences,  and  for  walls  their  love  of 
liberty.  It  is  Malaspini  and  Villani  who 
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century  the  little  town  was  a  very 
Florence  for  cabals  and  factions.  The 
parties  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri 
harassed  the  public  peace  for  centuries, 
and  we  are  constantly  reading-  in  the 
chronicles  of  Prato  :  “This  day  the  Ghi- 
bellines  expelled  the  Guelfs,”  followed  a 
little  later  by  a  notice  that  the  Guelfs 
returned  in  force  and  expelled  the  Ghi- 
bellines.  So  noticeable,  even  in  bellicose 
and  political  Tuscany,  did  these  affairs 


politics  and  loved  to  have  a  finger  in 
every  pie.  And  whereas  Prato  was 
chiefly  Guelf,  the  cardinal  was  at  heart 
a  Ghibelline  ;  so  the  embassy  of  peace 
ended  in  a  rather  melancholy  manner. 
For  the  principal  Guelfs  in  Prato,  dis¬ 
covering  the  cardinal  in  a  plot  to  restore 
the  exiled  Ghibellines,  got  up  a  rising  in 
the  city,  never  loth.  “  And  so,”  con¬ 
cludes  Macchiavelli,  “the  legate,  behold¬ 
ing  his  compatriots  ill  disposed,  departed 
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become  that,  in  1303,  the  Cardinal 
Niccolb  da  Prato  was  sent  by  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XI.  to  pacify  the  contending  parties. 
Cardinal  Niccolo  was  a  Prato  man 
himself,  and  a  cleric  of  great  reputation 
and  honour  ;  it  was  therefore  thought 
he  might  exert  a  singular  influence  in  his 
native  town.  And  at  first  he  did  appear 
to  impose  his  authority  on  the  distracted 
city.  But,  alas  !  the  cardinal  was  himself 
a  true  son  of  Prato  ;  he,  too,  was  active, 
spirited,  energetic;  he,  too,  meddled  in 


from  their  midst,  excommunicating- 
them.” 

But  notwithstanding  the  broils  within 
and  wars  without,  which  occupied  the 
high-tempered  little  city,  she  was  no  less 
eager  to  build,  to  decorate,  to  beautify, 
than  were  the  greater  cities  round. 
There  was  in  that  age  a  contagion  of 
beauty  in  the  air,  and  all  the  political 
tempests  of  Italy  seemed  but  to  loosen 
and  circulate  men’s  artistic  instincts,  as  a 
storm  whirls  the  rose-leaves  about  a 
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ruined  garden.  Prato,  too,  felt  a  need 
of  roses.  It  was  no  longer  enough  for 
her  that  her  citizens  were  adequately- 
housed,  that  her  walls  were  strong,  that 
her  public  offices  were  stable  and  fair  ; 
she  desired  now  to  have  within  her  some 
more  perfect  and  esoteric  thing,  whose 
unnecessary  beauty  should  never  be 
dulled  by  any  private  or  vulgar  usage. 
Henceforward,  for  two  centuries,  she 
spent  her  best  resources  to  make  the 
small  cathedral  of  Prato  the  thing  of 
beauty  that  it  is  even  in  beautiful 
Tuscany. 

The  church  was  old,  even  in  1312  ;  and 
even  then  the  church  of  Prato  was 
remarkable.  It  was  not,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  its  simple  arches  that  so  many 
pilgrims  came  there  every  May  and  every 
September.  Long  ago,  in  1141,  a  Tuscan 
Crusader,  Michele  da  Prato,  had  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  a  priceless  treasure. 
This  was  the  veritable  girdle  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  rescued  by  Michele  from 
the  infidels,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
parish  priest  of  his  native  Prato.  The 
priest,  Uberto,  laid  it  solemnly  under  the 
altar,  and  there  it  had  lain  in  sacred  peace 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  unseen, 
saving  twice  a  year,  at  spring  and  autumn, 
yet  felt  as  a  hallowing  presence  in  the 
church.  But  in  1312  a  sacrilegious  thief 
attempted  to  steal  the  sacred  cintola.  He 
was  taken  and  put  to  death  ;  but,  in  the 
eyes  of  Prato,  the  relic  was  no  longer 
safe.  It  was  then  that  the  elders  deter¬ 
mined  to  turn  all  their  intentions  for 
beautifying  the  church  into  a  plan  to 
build  a  safe  and  strong  chapel  for  the 
Virgin’s  girdle- — a  chapel  with  great  iron 
gates  that  could  be  locked.  The  idea 
seemed  good  to  the  whole  city,  and,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  architect,  they  sert  for  John  of 
Pisa. 

John  of  Pisa  was  already  very  old,  and 
had  not  many  years  to  live,  but  he  worked 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  the 
city.  Few  better  things  of  his  remain 
than  the  statue  which  he  made  of  the 
Maiden  Mother  and  her  Child  which, 
mummied  and  swathed  in  gems  and 
velvet,  stands  to-day  upon  the  silver  altar. 
In  the  straight  falling  drapery,  the  broad, 
short,  but  dignified  build  of  the  figure, 
we  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  half-antique 
inspiration  of  the  greater  Nicola.  The 
same  accent  of  stately  simplicity  still 
distinguishes  the  church — a  small  simple 
building,  quite  bare  of  side  altars  or  any 
tawdry  ornament,  with  a  long  narrow 
nave,  lit  only  by  small  windows  very 


high.  It  is  quite  bare  and  simple,  holy 
and  plain,  conserving  an  air  of  great 
antiquity.  Indeed,  John  of  Pisa,  when 
in  1317,  having  finished  the  chapel,  he  set 
to  work  upon  the  church,  did  little  more 
than  amplify  the  elder  structure,  incrust 
it  outside  with  black  and  white  marble, 
and  design  the  charming  campanile  which 
completes  the  effect. 

Before  the  campanile  was  finished  John 
of  Pisa  died,  and  the  tower  was  finished 
by  his  scholars,  artists  of  Siena.  The 
actual  structure  of  the  church  being  com¬ 
pleted  about  1340,  the  city  of  Prato  looked 
about  for  a  painter  to  decorate  the  bare 
walls  of  the  Virgin’s  chapel.  That  was 
the  age  of  the  Gaddi,  and  their  exquisite 
and  feminine  art.  About  1348  Agnolo 
Gaddi  came  to  Prato,  and  painted  the 
walls  of  the  Virgin’s  chapel  with  the  story 
of  her  life.  These  frescoes  still  remain — 
restored,  indeed,  in  1831  by  Signor  Antonio 
Martini,  but  so  carefully  touched  that 
their  blurred  and  faded  colours  are  hardly 
spoiled.  Still  they  reveal  their  antique 
harmonies  of  gold,  deep  blue,  and  palest 
rose,  and  the  delicate  faces  of  the  angels 
look  out,  prim  and  pure  and  dainty,  in 
their  Giottesque  simplicity,  unruined  by 
the  restorer’s  hand.  Seldom  has  Agnolo 
Gaddi  painted  more  slim  and  touching 
angels,  more  charming  groups  of  heavenly 
maidens,  or  a  Virgin  so  sweet  as  the 
kneeling  Mary,  who,  by  the  head  of  her 
deep-red  couch,  awaits  the  sweet  fan¬ 
tastic  lilied  angel  at  the  foot.  The  little 
chapel  with  the  silver  altar  and  the 
wrought  bronze  gates,  with  the  statue  of 
Pisano  and  the  faded  saints  of  Gaddi 
looking  down  on  us,  exhales  the  faint 
delicious  perfume  of  early  art.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  church  there  are  other 
frescoes  by  Giotto’s  scholars,  fresher  and 
less  discoloured,  since  they  have  only 
comparatively  lately  been  discovered 
behind  the  plaster  of  the  walls.  But  here 
we  do  not  find  the  delicate  rich  colouring 
of  rose  and  blue  and  gold,  the  charming 
exquisite  daintiness,  the  slim  and  languid 
grace  that  adorn  the  frescoes  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cintola.  For  the  chapel  was 
the  gem  of  the  church  ;  only  the  best 
must  go  there  ;  wrought  silver  and  fair 
colours,  and  stone  carved  by  a  master’s 
hand. 

The  Lady  Chapel  finished,  the  men  of 
Prato  discovered  another  way  of  honour¬ 
ing  the  holy  cintola.  In  1434  they  sent  to 
Florence  for  Donatello  to  carve  for  them 
a  stone  pulpit,  or  perga/no,  high  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  church,  from  which  in 
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May  and  September  the  holy  girdle  could 
be  shown  to  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
assembled  in  the  Piazza.  On  the  bas- 
reliefs  for  this  gallery  Donatello  spent  his 
utmost  knowledge  of  effect  ;  from  all 
over  the  square  the  lines  of  that  dance  of 
happy  children  are  clear  and  simple,  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  on  their  rounded 
limbs  is  calculated  with  equal  justice. 
Those  in  the  foreground,  carved  in  high 
relief,  stand  out, '  sharp  and  plain,  from 
the  flatter  surfaces  of  the  dancing  figures 
carved  in  low  relief  behind,  and 
making  a  background  full  of  move¬ 
ment,  abandon ,  and  vivacity.  There 
is  a  singular  charm  in  these  light, 
strong,  almost  living  figures  ; 
looking  at  them,  we  understand 
what  the  full  effect  would  be  of  the 
marvellous  plaques  of  playing 
putti  now  resting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Florentine  Bargello,  and  we  long 
to  see  them  in  their  place.  No 
sculptor  ever  calculated  so  nicely 
the  effect  of  the  point  of  view  as 
Donatello.  He  takes  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  him  the  air,  the  light, 
the  distance,  and  they  so  help  his 
magic  that  the  carved  figures  in 
their  place  seem  almost  to  move 
and  breathe,  like  those  children- 
angels  of  Prato.  But  out  of  their 
place,  seen  like  the  plaques  at 
Florence,  the  charm  is  broken, 
the  magic  lost  ;  Agostino  Duccio 
or  Luca  della  Robbia  can  easily 
win  us  away  from  our  allegiance. 
Donatello  carved  the  pergamo  ;  for 
the  interior  of  the  church  the  men 
of  Prato  again  sent  to  Florence, 
a  city  to  which,  since  1350,  they 
had  become  closely  allied.  Mino  da 
Fiesole  and  Rossellino  wrought 
the  beautiful  pulpit — a  small, 
round,  font-like  thing,  decorated 
with  rather  ineffective  panels  from 
the  hand  of  Mino,  and  rising  from  a 
pedestal  magnificently  ornamented  with 
sphinxes  and  serpents  by  Rossellino. 
Andrea  della  Robbia  made  the  terra-cotta 
of  the  Virgin  with  saints  above  the  central 
door  ;  the  brother  of  Donatello  wrought 
the  great  bronze  screen  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Cintola  ;  and  now  the  sculpture  and 
painting  of  two  centuries  adorned  the 
little  church. 

But  the  best  of  all  was  yet  to  come,  and 
with  it  comes  the  romance  of  Prato.  In 
the  year  1456,  Friar  Filippo  Lippo,  whose 
story  and  character  are  known  to  all  who 
have  read  Mr.  Browning’s  marvellous 


Apology ,  at  that  time  a  man  of  about  five- 
and-forty,  came  to  Prato  to  paint  on  fresco 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  behind  the  high 
altar.  These  are  his  master  works,  these 
four  great  frescoes.  The  upper  ones  on 
either  side  are  almost  faded  now,  but  the 
two  lower  frescoes  are  the  most  perfect 
things  remaining  from  Lippo’s  hands.  On 
the  one  side,  that  devoted  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  we  see  Herodias  in  the  foreground 
dancing.  It  is  an  exquisite  pagan  feast, 
full  of  white  soft-falling  textures  and 


Donatello’s  stone  pulpit. 

pale  silvery  tones.  Herodias,  red-stock¬ 
inged,  white-clad,  agile,  dances  before  the 
guests  of  Herod,  seated,  like  the  Apostles 
in  a  last  supper,  at  a  long  narrow  trestle- 
table.  She  is  young,  and  slim,  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Opposite  her  kneels  a  delicate  young 
angel,  as  it  seems,  in  soft  silvery  robes — 
an  angel  Bearing,  one  would  suppose, 
some  emblem  of  martyr  or  attribute  of 
goddess,  but  the  shadow  hides  the  dark 
thing  she  carries,  and  not  at  first  does  one 
perceive  it  to  be  the  severed  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  a  charger.  Beyond  her 
again,  two  young  creatures  meet  and 
kiss  :  they,  too,  are  clad  in  white,  fine 
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tunics  of  antique  design — beautiful  pagan 
children,  half  Greek  in  form  and  dress. 
Such  is  the  picture,  pale,  and  clear,  and 
fair,  with  everywhere  the  exquisite  touch 
of  Lippo  in  their  falling  silvery  draperies  — 
in  veils,  and  scarves,  and  voluminous  soft 
white  sleeves  ;  and  in  the  contrast  of  all 
this  airy  texture  with  the  solid,  calm  bour¬ 
geois  type  of  head  and  figure.  But  there 
is  singularly  little  feeling  for  the  tragic 
pathos  of  the  story  in  this  quiet  and 
beautiful  picture  of  a  feast  in  the  house  of 
a  pagan  prince. 

Opposite  is  the  fresco  of  the  exposition 
of  the  body  of  Saint  Stephen.  And  here 
again  we  notice  the  matchless  feeling  for 
drapery  of  Lippo,  in  the  stiff  pinkish  silk 
robes  of  the  cardinal,  in  the  bishop’s  heavy 
brocades,  and  in  the  white  surplice  of  the 
red-beretta’d  youth  near  at  hand.  Close 
by  stands  another  figure,  in  pale  faded 
red — for  this  tone  is  as  predominant  in 
this  fresco  as  the  silvery-white  draperies 
are  in  the  other.  We  find  it  again  in  the 
Persian  carpet  on  which  is  laid  the  dead 
body  of  the  saint.  In  all  the  figures 
grouped  at  head  and  foot  we  remark  a 
quiet  verisimilitude,  a  dignity  and  veracity 
of  portraiture.  We  feel  the  noble  absence 
of  rhetoric  or  exaggerated  expression 
which  Lippo  in  his  childhood  learned  from 
the  revered  frescoes  of  Masaccio  ;  but 
also  the  total  phlegm  of  that  master.  As 
in  him,  we  find  in  Lippo  neither  the  con¬ 
tortions,  the  grimaces,  nor  yet  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  of  the  oracle. 

While  at  work  on  his  frescoes  in  the 
cathedral,  Fra  Lippo  found  time  to  inter¬ 
pose  several  exquisite  easel  pictures,  a 
Nativity,  a  Madonna  with  Saints,  a  Virgin 
and  Saint  John,  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Palazzo  Comunale.  He  made  a  long  stay 
in  Prato,  having  relations  there,  and  work¬ 
ing,  as  Vasari  says,  “ per  tutta  la  terra 
assai cose .”  Among  others  things,  Brother 
Lippo  was  employed  to  paint  a  picture  for 
the  high  altar  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Mar- 
Sfherita.  Now  at  that  time  these  sisters 

o 

had  among  them,  either  as  novice  or  as 
boarder,  a  beautiful  young  Florentine 
maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Fran¬ 
cesco  Buti.  Lippo,  the  gross,  carnal, 
middle-aged  friar,  cast  his  eyes,  so  sen¬ 
sitive  to  beauty,  upon  this  exquisite  young 
creature,  and  fell  straightway,  after  his 
fashion,  violently  in  love  with  her.  He 
persuaded  the  nuns  that  she  alone,  with 
her  bellissima  grazia  ed  aria,  could  pose  as 
the  model  for  the  Virgin  of  their  chapel. 
The  pious  sisters,  slow  to  suspect  a  cowl, 
granted  their  permission,  and  Lucrezia 
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Buti  stood  for  the  figure  of  the  Madonna. 
Lippo  had  much  to  tell  his  charming 
townswoman  during  these  sittings.  He 
was,  like  Othello,  a  man  of  much  adven¬ 
ture.  An  orphan  at  two  years  old,  a 
monk  at  eigh't,  he  had  in  early  youth  been 
captured  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  had  been 
sold  into  slavery,  and  finally — by  the 
paintings  which  seemed  to  their  rude 
minds  a  sort  of  magic — had  so  won  the 
admiration  of  his  captors  that  they  gave 
him  his  freedom  and  sent  him  safe  to 
Naples.  Lippo  had  much  to  tell  the  town- 
bred  girl,  whose  little  life  had  gone  so 
quietly  away  between  the  walls  of  her 
father’s  house  in  Florence  and  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Saint  Margaret  at  Prato.  He 
must,  with  his  praise,  and  his  genius,  and 
his  adventures,  have  appeared  a  mar¬ 
vellous  thing  to  this  simple  creature.  At 
any  rate,  he  succeeded  so  well  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  sittings,  he  had  persuaded  her 
(“by  means  of  arts  and  practices,”  says 
Vasari)  to  abandon  the  pious  shelter  of 
her  convent  and  elope  with  him.  This 
was  a  dreadful  step,  for  Lippo  was  a 
monk,  even  if  Lucrezia  were  not  yet  a 
nun  ;  it  was  sacrilege,  and  they  could 
never  marry. 

Yet  in  May  1458,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
exposition  of  the  girdle  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  Lucrezia  Buti  took  heart  to  elope 
with  him.  The  square  was  full  of  people, 
come  from  as  far  as  Florence,  and  Colie, 
and  Pistoia,  to  see  that  holy  girdle,  the 
sovereign  emblem  and  relic  of  chastity. 
And  she,  Lucrezia,  vowed  to  the  service 
of  that  virtue,  was  then,  of  her  own  will, 
about  to  cast  it  from  her,  to  become  an 
infamous  creature,  the  mistress  of  a  monk. 
Such  things  she  must  have  thought,  as  in 
the  confusion  of  the  festival  she  escaped 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nuns.  But 
her  young  passion  was  stronger  than  such 
thoughts,  and  she  fled,  not  home  again, 
but  into  Lippo’s  arms.  He  took  her, 
presumably,  to  a  good  large  house  where 
he  lived  in  Prato,  and  where  a  year  after¬ 
wards  her  child,  Filippino  Lippo,  should 
be  born. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  company  of  this 
child — a  delicate,  fastidious,  arabesque 
sort  of  creature — the  poor  misguided 
woman  found  some  comfort.  For  hence¬ 
forth  her  life  cannot  have  been  a  happy 
one.  She  had  completely  gone  under. 
The  nuns,  who  had  harboured  her,  were 
shamed  and  outraged  at  the  disgrace  she 
brought  on  them  and  on  herself.  Her  father 
was  desperate,  nor  ever  was  he  cheerful 
any  more.  He,  however,  tried  to  rescue 
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his  daughter.  But  she,  “  either  from  fear 
or  from  some  other  cause,”  says  Vasari, 
would  never  more  return  to  her  people, 
but  remained  with  Lippo.  Poor  heart, 
torn  with  shame 
and  passion  and 
bitterdisappoint- 
ment,  what  sor¬ 
row  you  must 
have  known  in 
that  gross  and 
brutal  company, 
before  the  worst 
of  your  punish¬ 
ment  should 
come!  How  dif¬ 
ferent  the  low¬ 
bred,  sensual, 
impatient  reality 
must  have 
seemed  from  the 
painted  ideal  of 
your  thoughts  ! 

As  for  Lippo, 
such  things  were 
judged  different¬ 
ly  for  a  man. 

Even  if  the  girl 
were  almost  a 
nun,  to  secure 
the  love  of  a 
nun  was  for 
centuries  a  cer¬ 
tain  ideal  for  the 
Lovelaces  o  f 
Italy.  “We 
laughed  a  good 
bit  over  this 
backsliding  of 
Brother  Lip- 
po’s,”  writes 
Giovanni  dei 
Medici  to  Bar¬ 
tolommeo  Ser- 
ragli  on  the  28th 
of  May  1458. 

Even  in  Prato  it 
did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of 
his  painting ; 
churches  and 
convents  employ¬ 
ed  him  as  here¬ 
tofore.  And  in 
other  cities  it  was  the  same.  He  went 
from  place  to  place,  taking  Lucrezia 
with  him,  till  at  last  the  pope,  deeming 
the  scandal  too  persistent  and  outrageous, 
volunteered  the  necessary  dispensation  for 
their  marriage.  But  at  this  moment, 
Lippo,  tired  of  the  girl,  abandoned  her, 


and  left  her  to  seek  shelter  in  the  convent 
from  which  he  had  seduced  her  in  Prato. 

Vasari,  whose  garrulous  gossip  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  this  story,  tells  how, 


not  long  after,  retribution  descended  on 
Brother  Lippo  ;  for,  while  painting  at 
Spoleto,  he  was  poisoned  by  Lucrezia’s 
successor  in  his  favours.  The  story  may 
be  true  or  may  not  be  true — the  letter  of 
Giovanni  dei  Medici  would  appear  to 
corroborate  it  so  far  at  least  as  Lucrezia 
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is  concerned — but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
legend  and  romance  of  Prato,  and  so  we 
give  it  here. 

But  while  the  little  city  had  spent  so 
much  time  and  pains  on  becoming  beau¬ 
tiful,  she  had  lost  the  secret  of  her  early 
freedom.  Florence,  growing  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  arrogant  with  every 
year  under  her  Medicean  rulers,  gradually 
absorbed  almost  the  whole  of  Tuscany. 
In  1350  she  obtained  possession  of  Prato; 
in  1351,  of  Pistoia  ;  in  1406,  of  Pisa  ;  and 
in  the  few  following  years,  of  Cortona  and 
Leghorn.  It  was  the  flowering-time  and 
glory  of  the  Florentine  republic.  Powerful 
without,  she  was  rich  and  beautiful  within, 
with  great  sculptors  and  painters  in  her 
streets,  and  in  her  palaces  the  courtliest 
and  most  luxuriant  life.  The  charming, 
brilliant  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  was  head  of 
the  republic  now,  and  if,  under  his  easy 
rule,  the  old  virtues  of  Florence,  the  stern 
antique  sense  of  God  and  freedom  sank 
down  and  were  forgotten,  none  can  say 
he  did  not  give  his  citizens  instead  the 
lightest-hearted,  most  splendid,  and 
genuine  culture  that  perhaps  the  whole 
Renaissance  could  afford.  This  court 
of  art  and  pageants,  of  poetry  and  land¬ 
scape-gardening,  was  by  no  means  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  shallow  or  superficial 
civilisation.  An  academy  of  Platonists 
studied  Greek  at  Careggi  ;  and  in  all 
practical  affairs  the  brilliant  diplomacy  of 
Lorenzo  showed  him  to  be  far  other  than 
the  debonair  amateur  he  chiefly  liked  to 
appear.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful 
that  both  at  Florence  and  in  the  subject 
cities  the  rule  of  the  Medici  was  absolutely 
satisfactory  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people,  especially  the  artistic  and  literary 
classes.  But  a  growing  minority  viewed 
with  disgust  this  easy,  pagan,  hedonist 
civilisation.  Faith,  liberty,  virtue,  scorn, 
and  strenuous  independence,  which  once 
had  been  the  honour  of  old  Tuscany,  were 
no  more  to  be  found  among  her  rulers. 
From  the  pulpit  of  the  Duomo  Fra 
Geronimo  Savonarola  thundered  forth  his 
denunciations  of  the  ease-loving  Medici, 
his  prophecies  of  the  misery  about  to  fall 
on  Florence. 

Then,  in  1492,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
died,  and  left  the  republic  in  the  hands  of 
his  weak  and  treacherous  son,  Piero  dei 
Medici.  Men  felt  the  beginning  of  the 
end  at  hand  ;  and  the  prophetic  fire  of 
Savonarola  lit  all  the  country  with  its 
lurid  glow.  Still  men  continued  as  before 
— doing  nothing,  eating,  drinking,  build¬ 
ing,  and  making  statues.  At  Prato,  the 


people,  seeing  the  cathedral  finished  at 
last,  determined  to  build  another  shrine 
to  the  Madonna.  This  time  not  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  Girdle,  but  to  our  Lady  of 
the  Prisons.  They  sent  for  the  design  to 
Florence,  to  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo,  a 
great  favourite  of  Lorenzo’s,  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  Medicean.  He  sent  them  the  plans — 
a  classic  temple,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  a  charming  little  pagan  building  of 
exquisite  proportions.  But  scarcely  were 
the  walls  up — not  yet  was  the  blue  and 
white  frieze  of  Robbia  ware  in  its  place, 
nor  the  beautiful  terra-cotta  archangels 
set  under  the  springing  of  the  dome — 
when  San  Gallo  himself  fled  in  all  haste 
from  Florence  to  Prato,  there  to  remain 
for  three  years  perfecting  the  shrine  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Prisons,  while  the 
princes  of  his  faction  wandered  in  exile, 
suffering  captivity,  privation,  and  even 
death. 

For  in  1494  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
invaded  Italy,  carrying  all  before  his  huge 
and  motley  army.  The  weak  Piero, 
anxious  to  temporise,  afraid  of  vengeance, 
yielded  at  once  to  the  foreigner  some  of 
the  cities  of  the  republic.  The  indignant 
Florentines  banished  him  that  very  night, 
he  and  his  brothers.  After  the  departure 
of  Charles  VIII.,  for  nearly  four  years 
Savonarola  was  the  real  head  of  theocratic 
Florence.  We  all  know  the  sad  end  of 
that  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  merit  of  his 
example  did  not  perish  at  his  stake. 
Under  the  Gonfalonier  Piero  Soderini, 
the  republic  seemed,  at  least,  to  flourish 
in  its  antique  virtues,  and  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  danger  of  a 
return  of  the  Medici  seemed  but  the 
vaguest  chance. 

But  in  1 5 1 1  Pope  Julius  II.,  alarmed  at 
the  strength  of  France,  now  since  fifteen 
years  at  home  in  Italy,  and  uneasy  at  the 
friendship  of  the  Florentine  republic  with 
the  audacious  foreigner,  determined  to 
punish  both  at  once.  In  that  year  he 
formed  a  holy  league,  comprising  Venice 
and  other  Italian  cities,  Spain,  and  the 
Papal  States,  to  expel  the  French  from 
Italy,  and  to  restore  the  Medici  to 
Florence. 

Of  the  Medici  there  were  left  at  that 
time  but  two  representatives,  for  Piero, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  had  been 
drowned  in  1503.  His  brothers  Giovanni 
and  Giuliano  travelled  for  some  years  of 
their  exile  through  the  northern  courts  of 
Europe,  and  finally  returned  to  Rome. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  Cardinal  Giovanni, 
was  destined  to  become  no  less  import- 
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ant  than  his  father  in  the  history  of 
Italian  culture  ;  also  (and  this  is  what 
especially  concerns  us  here)  he  is  a  very 
central  figure  in  the  chronicle  of  Prato. 
In  15 1 1  he  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  brilliant, 
learned,  adding  to  his  natural  wit  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel.  All  the 
hopes  of  the  Medicean  party  centred  on 
him  as  a  person  of  more  importance  and 
acumen  than  his  younger  brother  Julian, 
the  half-Gallicised  Due  de  Nemours,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of 
their  house,  it  would  naturally  be  Julian 
who  should  succeed  to  the  signiory  of 
Florence. 

In  the  spring  of  1512  Cardinal  Giovanni 
marched  as  papal  legate  with  the  Spanish 
armies  of  the  pope.  They  encountered 
the  French,  marshalled  under  the  boyish 
Gaston  de  Foix,  on  the  plains  of  Ravenna. 
We  all  know  the  history  of  that  terrible 
nthof  April,  the  mad,  heroic  struggle, 
the  doubtful  issue,  till  at  last  the  Easter 
sun  rose  over  the  strewn  and  dreadful 
plain — rose  and  shone  upon  the  livid, 
youthful  face  of  Gaston,  victorious  but 
dead.  Either  side  had  lost  heavily  in 
that  imminent  encounter,  and,  when  the 
defeated  armies  of  the  Church  came  to 
reckon  up  their  dead  and  missing,  they 
found  among  those  whom  their  enemies 
had  captured  the  papal  legate,  Giovanni 
dei  Medici. 

But  a  few  months  afterwards  the  car¬ 
dinal  was  exchanged  against  a  prisoner  of 
equal  rank.  Meanwhile  Pope  Julius  had 
discovered  that  the  league  had  truly  no 
light  task  before  it.  The  French  had 
come  off  victors  at  Ravenna,  and  the 
Florentines  refused  to  receive  the  Medici 
or  to  join  the  league.  Pope  Julius  della 
Rovere  was  a  choleric  and  impatient  man  ; 
these  frets  and  obstacles  made  him  but 
the  more  resolved  to  gain  the  day.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  he  sent  his 
Spanish  army,  with  Giovanni  again  as 
legate,  and  at  its  head  the  Spanish  viceroy 
and  the  magnificent  Julian,  against  the 
walls  of  Florence,  to  reduce  that  city,  re¬ 
store  the  Medici,  and  bring  it  to  the 
league,  even  although  by  force.  It  was 
a  motley  host  that  marched  into  Tuscany, 
some  few  Italian  Mediceans,  but  mostly 
halt-savage  and  ragged  Spanish  soldiery, 
with  here  and  there  strange  turbaned 
creatures  and  the  dark  faces  of  the 
renegade  Moors. 

They  marched  quicker  than  Florence 
counted  on.  “  Quite  impromptu,”  writes 
Jacopo  Modesti  (Lecturer  of  Public  In¬ 


struction  at  Prato  in  1512,  and  himself 
amicissimo  dei  Medici) — “quite  impromptu, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  hosts 
came  down  the  Mugello  Valley,  filling  the 
whole  country-side  with  fear  and  terror, 
and  driving  all  the  peasants  for  shelter 
into  Prato  or  into  Florence.”  We  shall 
see,  later  on,  that  this  terror  was  reason¬ 
able  enough,  and  no  mere  panic  caused 
by  the  wild  dark  faces  and  guttural  voices 
of  these  incomprehensible  invaders.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  papal  troops 
would  march  on  Florence  by  way  of  Pra¬ 
to,  and  Piero  Soderini,  Gonfalonier  of 
Florence,  decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  resist  their  advance  at  Prato  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  march  straight  on  to¬ 
wards  the  mother  city.  At  once  he  sent 
3,500  men  and  a  little  artillery,  but  it  was 
agreed  that,  so  soon  as  the  papal  army 
reached  the  town  of  Barberino — since  it 
would  then  become  clear  which  course  it 
had  adopted — Florence  should  despatch 
her  whole  army  to  the  relief  of  Prato. 
Satisfied  with  these  conditions,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  confident  in  Florentine  honour, 
the  little  city  prepared  for  defence.  But 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  Barberino  no 
troops  set  out  from  Florence  ;  the  citizens 
had  changed  their  minds  ;  it  might  be  a 
ruse  of  the  pope’s,  and  it  would  never  do 
to  leave  the  mother  city  without  defence. 
So,  with  her  army  camped  on  All  Saints’ 
meadow  by  the  Prato  gate,  and  around 
the  gate  of  San  Gallo,  Florence  watched, 
safe  in  her  girdle  of  steel  ;  while  from  the 
walls  of  Prato  many  anxious  eyes  looked 
for  the  prom'ised  succour,  and  looked 
in  vain. 

On  the  26th  of  August  1512— it  was 
a  Thursday  morning — a  trumpeter  and 
twelve  Spanish  horsemen  came  riding  and 
trumpeting  under  the  walls  of  Prato,  de¬ 
claring  that  if,  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
the  city  gave  not  passage  and  provender 
and  township  to  the  Medicean  army,  then 
should  it  be  sacked  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Prato,  sure  of  having  Florence 
at  her  back,  answered  with  a  good  volley 
of  cannon.'  For  though  the  whole 
Florentine  army  (which  was  to  come)  had 
not  yet  arrived,  it  was  sure  to  come  in 
time.  For  his  own  sake  Piero  Soderini 
would  never  dare  to  let  Prato  fall.  After 
all,  it  was  but  a  few  hours’  march,  and 
doubtless,  long  before  the  three  days  were 
over,  the  trusty  Tuscan  swords  would 
put  all  those  ragged  Spaniards  to  flight. 
And  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
murmured  the  more  timid  (typified  in  the 
chronicles  by  Ser  Stefano  Guizzalotti,  a 
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great  noble  of  the  town),  in  that  case  we 
shall  have  to  give  them  the  provender  and 
to  pay  their  expenses,  hut  that  will  be 
the  end,  for,  after  all,  we  live  in  civilised 
times — 

“  Ma  se  per  forza  era  presa,  pensava 
D’aver  a  dar  le  spese  e  vettovaglia, 

Ne  d’altro  danno,  o  poco,  dubitava.” 

The  three  days  passed — how  anxiously 
we  may  imagine — and  still  the  Florence 
army  never  came.  Would  it  come  at  last, 
just  at  the  end,  like  Saint  George  to 
deliver  the  Princess  of  Alexandria?  Was 
it  possible  that  Florence  could  basely  mean 
to  abandon  Prato?  Nay,  would  not  her 
own  self-preservation  compel  her  to  save 
the  neighbouring  city  too  ?  In  these 
heartrending  doubts  and  cruel  debates  the 
ominous  unbroken  hours  slipped  by.  It 
was  August,  the  hottest  time  of  the  year, 
but  the  weather  had  changed  to  such  a 
strange  cool  serenity,  such  pure  and  holy 
quietude,  that  at  the  little,  town  of  Colle 
the  people  were  all  out  in  the  streets, 
wondering,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
what  the  change  portended.  Then,  as 
the  night  grew  blacker,  they  saw  far  off  a 
dull  lurid  red  hole,  shot  with  flames, 
burned  in  the  darkness  of  the  valley. 
And  they  knew  that  Prato  had  fallen,  and 
that  the  orders  and  courses  of  the  heavens 
had  changed  out  of  pity  for  its  super¬ 
natural  misery. 

For  the  Florentine  army  had  never  come 
at  all.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  28th 
of  August,  the  Spaniards  had  seriously 
begun  the  siege,  fighting  without  cease 
till  six  hours  before  sunset  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Still  Prato  kept  hoping  for 
the  promised  relief.  Florence  must  now 
perceive  her  terrible  extremity.  But  when 
all  the  powder  was  finished,  and  the  balls, 
and  the  archers’  strings  and  arrows,  and 
when  the  wall  was  broken  through  in 
several  places,  even  the  dauntless  men  of 
Prato  could  keep  their  enemies  at  bay  no 
more.  At  this  moment  the  three  thousand 
men  whom  Florence  had  sent,  as  an 
earnest,  under  Messer  Luca  Savelli,  took 
advantage  of  one  of  the  breaches  of  the 
city  wall  to  make  a  bold  dash  for  Florence, 
leaving  Prato  to  her  fate.  At  the  same 
time,  through  a  different  breach,  the  ex¬ 
asperated,  half-savage  hordes  of  Spanish 
soldiery  rushed  in  (like  mad  dogs,  says 
Guizzalotti),  and  Prato  was  at  the  mercy 
of  her  enemies. 

What  that  mercy  was  we  shall  see. 
The  Spanish  and  Moorish  soldiers,  wild 
for  prey  and  booty,  had  not,  naturally, 


the  same  standard  as  a  scholar  like  Messer 
Jacopo  Modesti,  or  a  rich  noble  like 
Stefano  Guizzalotti,  or  a  provincial 
country  gentleman  like  Ser  Simone  di 
Goro  Brami,  whose  accounts  remain  to 
instruct  us  as  to  the  sack  of  Prato. 
These  Iberian  soldiers,  familiar  with  bull¬ 
fights,  and  lovers  of  battle,  thought  that 
having  conquered  the  city  they  had  earned 
their  pa?iem  et  circenses.  They  took  their 
booty  and  their  pleasure  as  a  right  ;  and 
doubtless  the  brilliant  Cardinal  Giovanni 
and  the  magnificent  Julian  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  control  their  excesses. 
Into  the  streets  they  rushed,  shouting 
Ammazza  !  A?nmazza  !  Came  !  Taglia  ! 
(Slay  !  Flesh  !  Spear  them  !),  and  every 
terrified  citizen  they  met  did  they  cut  and 
hack  to  death  till  the  streets  of  Prato 
streamed  with  blood.  Yet  happy  and 
blessed  were  these  earlier  victims,  who 
escaped  the  slow  relishing  gusto  for  tor¬ 
ture  which  their  conquerors  showed  when 
once  the  thirst  for  blood  was  slaked. 
The  sack  was  worse  than  Brescia  ;  all 
that  evening  continued  the  killing,  the 
burning,  the  ravishing,  all  that  night  and 
for  one-and-twenty  days  !  But  the  wild¬ 
est  fury,  the  most  violent,  was  of  course 
the  first.  In  the  church  two  hundred  men 
and  women  had  taken  shelter,  hoping  for 
sanctuary.  But  the  Spaniards  rushed  in 
with  wild  shouts  and  bloody  swords, 
sparing  no  one — not  a  child,  not  a  priest, 
not  a  nursing  mother,  not  a  nun. 

On  what  blood  and  death  looked  down 
those  slim  angels  of  Agnoli  Gaddi,  those 
humane  and  stately  saints  of  Lippo, 
answering  with  their  accustomed  painted 
smile  the  mad  appeals  of  the  slaughtered 
and  the  outraged.  But  all  the  slaughter 
was  not  here.  Down  the  great  well 
behind  the  church  twelve  hundred  men 
and  women  were  thrown,  dead  and  alive, 
in  one  ghastly  heap.  The  whole  number 
of  slain  on  these  and  the  following  days 
is  computed  by  all  the  chroniclers  at  over 
five  thousand.  There  was  no  garden 
without  its  graves,  no  square  without  its 
torture-place,  no  church  or  convent  cell 
that  was  not  turned  to  unholy  uses,  no 
well  without  its  corpse.  Through  the 
streets  the  women  ran  flying,  clasping 
their  children  to  their  breasts,  leaping 
from  window  or  from  terrace  down  to 
death,  while  the  pursuing  soldiers  laughed 
at  their  despair.  No  place  was  sacred. 
The  convents  were  everywhere  put  to  the 
sack,  as  well  as  the  private  houses.  In 
the  cloisters  of  Saint  Margaret  the  roses 
in  the  little  garden  were  trodden  under 
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foot  by  flying,  leaping,  terrified  feet  ; 
under  the  crucifix  and  up  the  altar  steps 
the  laughing  Spaniards  pursued  these 
miserable  women.  “  Queste  cose  delle 
domie  eran  troppo  crudele !  ”  cries  Ser 
Simone  Brami. 

At  last  even  Cardinal  Giovanni  thought 
as  much.  Seated  in  his  palace,  even  as  a 
spectator  who  sees  from  his  box  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  a  tragedy,  he  was  moved  by  this 
degradation  of  his  country  women.  He 
imposed  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats 
on  the  papal  army,  and  ordered  the  women 
of  Prato  to  be  restored  to  their  families, 
in  the  square  in  front  of  his  palace,  on 
the  twelfth  morning  after  the  sack. 
What  a  strange  and  tragic  concourse  must 
that  have  been  !■ — the  Piazza  thronged 
with  the  swart  fierce  Spanish  soldiery, 
and,  hiding  in  the  corners  and  the  door¬ 
ways,  the  anxious,  abashed,  and  miserable 
men  of  Prato,  their  limbs  still  stiff  from 
the  rack,  or  scorched  from  the  slow  fires 
over  which  their  victors  loved  to  suspend 
them  ;  while,  through  an  open  way  cleared 
in  this  incongruous  crowd,  defiled  in  long 
ranks  the  pale,  dishevelled,  and  degraded 
women  of  the  town — “  tali  quali  si  possono 
immaginare ,”  says  Messer  Jacopo.  Did 
any  of  them  look  up  and  see,  in  the 
central  window  of  the  Piano  Nobile,  the 
brutal  face  and  red  robes  of  their  so  tardy 
and  ironic  champion  ?  And,  on  his  side, 
with  what  thoughts  did  Cardinal  Giovanni 
look  down  on  these  humiliated  subjects 
who,  nineteen  years  ago,  had  cast  him 
and  his  brothers  out  of  Tuscany?  For 
either,  it  was  a  scene  never  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  the  haunted  memory  ;  and  it  must 
have  remained  a  gloomy  background,  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  pageants  to  be 
held  next  year  at  Rome.  And  the  people 
of  Prato  must  have  thought  of  it,  when 
any  rumour  reached  them  of  the  cultured 
splendour  and  artistic  magnificence  of  the 
court  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

Plunder  now  became  a  passion  among 
the  Spanish  soldiery.  First  of  all  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  sacked 
for  their  gold  and  plate  and  jewels. 
Nothing  is  stranger  in  the  history  of  this 
pillage  than  the  wild  mingling  of  super¬ 
stition  with  sacrilege  in  these  peninsular 
soldiers.  Devout,  punctilious  in  their 
devotions,  they  had  yet  no  scruples  in 
stealing  and  melting  down  the  vessels 
from  the  altar,  plucking  the  gems  from 
the  Virgin’s  mantle,  murdering  priests 
and  friars,  or  violating  the  brides  of 
Christ.  Perhaps  in  their  minds  there 
lurked  a  savage  fancy  that  these  Virgins, 


these  Prato  Christs  and  saints,  were 
the  vain  idols  of  a  fallen  city,  worthy  of 
no  respect  from  those  whom  a  triumphant 
Saviour,  a  superior  Madonna,  had  led  to 
victory.  Messer  Jacopo  Modesti  recounts 
the  little  scene  which  especially  brings 
home  to  us  their  greed,  their  indifference, 
and  their  superstition.  One  morning, 
the  church  being  crowded  with  Spaniards, 
who  had  come  there  for  their  devotions,  a 
party  of  plunderers  entered  the  Virgin’s 
chapel  and  began  to  strip  the  altar. 
This  was  now  too  natural  and  matter-of- 
fact  a  proceeding  to  excite  remark.  But 
finally  one  of  the  pillagers  seized  the 
silver  crown  on  the  brows  of  Pisano’s 
Madonna.  At  this  moment,  says  Messer 
Jacopo,  the  babe  lifted  up  his  hand  and 
held  the  crown  on  his  mother’s  head, 
while  the  face  of  her  was  bathed  with 
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a  miraculous  sweat,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  all  the  bells  of  Prato  began  ring¬ 
ing  of  their  own  accord.  Aghast  at  the 
wrath  of  heaven  (which  until  then  had 
taken  their  proceedings  in  good  part),  the 
Spaniards  praying  in  the  nave  set  upon 
the  hapless  plunderer,  and  murdered  him. 
Miracle  had  manifestly  proved  him  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  had  not  the  slightest 
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effect  upon  the  conduct  of  his  murderers 
towards  other  Virgins  set  in  other 
chapels. 

Prato  is  a  city  full  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  but  even  these  were  finally 
all  bare  and  empty,  and  still  the  hunger 
of  these  Spaniards  was  unappeased.  Then 
the  soldiers  began  upon  the  private 
citizens.  Many  of  these,  with  true  Italian 
caution,  had  buried  their  valuables  at  the 
first  rumour  of  war.  It  was  not  easy, 
however,  to  outwit  their  enemies.  All 
tortures,  possible  and  impossible,  were 
lavished  on  those  who  were  so  much  as 
suspected  of  having  buried  treasure,  until 
they  delivered  the  utmost  that  they  had. 
As  for  those  who  would  not  or  who  could 
not  pay,  they  took  their  parsimony  out  in 
pain.  Fires  of  straw  were  lighted  in  the 
Piazza,  and  over  these  the  nobles  of  Prato 
were  suspended,  their  soles  having  been 
well  rubbed  with  brine  ;  or  they  were 
stripped  and  singed  “  like  pigs.”  Or  they 
were  strung  up  by  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
or  burned  or  boiled  alive.  Some  were 
starved,  and  others  put  in  dungeons,  and 
given  strange  food  to  eat  ;  their  beards 
were  plucked  out,  and  their  limbs  were 
broken.  And  others  bore  tortures  which 
we  cannot  even  name  ;  until,  at  last,  all 
the  buried  treasure  of  Prato  was  un¬ 
earthed. 

At  last  the  Spaniards  went  ;  the 
Spaniards— the  mad  dogs— 

“  Spagnuoli  no,  ma  si  arrabiati  cani.” 

On  a  Sunday,  the  12th  of  September 
1512,  after  twenty-one  days  of  pillage, 
horrible  as  Brescia,  the  papal  armies 
moved  away,  taking  with  them  many 
prisoners — men  and  women  (despite  the 
cardinal’s  edict) — whom  they  sold  “  like 
dogs  ”  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  Two 
of  these,  a  father  and  a  son,  have  left  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  their  escape  and  their 
adventures,  which  may  still  be  read  in 
Vieusseux’s  Italian  Archivio  Storico.  The 
fate  of  another — a  woman  carried  off  by 
a  Spanish  captain,  who  seven  years  after 
rode  into  Prato  with  his  head  dangling 
!  from  her  saddle — is  known  to  all  lovers 
of  Mr.  Lee-Hamilton’s  spirited  ballads. 
Brescia,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  Bologna 
became  the  principal  market  for  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  Prato.  Nothing  is  more  astound- 
ing  than  the  selfishness  and  hardness  of 
!  these  little  Italian  cities,  themselves  con- 
i  tinually  exposed  to  the  risk  of  equal 
miseries,  yet  for  ever  on  the  alert  to  draw 
their  profit  from  a  neighbour’s  ruin. 
Pistoia  and  Florence  were  eager  to  bar¬ 


gain  for  the  booty  which  such  fearful 
tortures  had  exacted  from  the  people  of 
Prato.  “  I  will  not  hush  up,”  cries  Messer 
Jacopo  Modesti,  “  the  inhumanity  of  our 
Florentines,  who  endured  to  see  the 
waggon-loads  of  blood-stained  clothes  and 
garments,  and  the  spoil  of  Prato,  sold 
before  their  very  eyes,  by  public  auction  in 
the  square  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore — and 
let  the  Spaniards  go  about  the  city,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  as  though  they 
were  masters  of  all.” 

But  indeed  Florence  had  lost  the  right 
to  blame  or  to  remonstrate  with  any 
doings  of  the  papal  army.  Warned  by 
the  fate  of  Prato,  she  had  opened  wide 
her  gates  and  welcomed  home  the  Medici 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could  muster. 
Florence  had  entered  the  league,  but 
poor  Prato  could  not  so  easily  own  that 
all  her  suffering  had  been  in  vain. 
Though  singularly  patient  of  the  treachery 
of  Florence 

“  Patimmo  per  Marzocco,  e  siam  contend,” 

she  could  not  accept  the  Medici.  She 
was  discovered  in  a  plot  against  that 
house  less  than  a  year  after  the  Spaniards 
had  left  the  burned  and  shattered  and 
poverty-stricken  city.  Several  of  the 
scant  remnant  of  her  citizens  were 
beheaded  for  their  share  in  this  futile 
conspiracy — vain  enough,  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Julian  safely  intrenched  in  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  conspirators 
were  pardoned  on  a  great  occasion  which 
took  place  about  this  time.  For  on  the 
nth  of  April  1513,  a  year,  to  the  very 
day,  after  the  desperate  battle  of  Ravenna, 
Cardinal  Giovanni  dei  Medici  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  Leo  X. 

The  splendour  and  magnificent  culture 
of  his  court  are  familiar  history  ;  and  the 
fine  taste  and  artistic  generosity  of 
Raphael’s  patron  and  Luther’s  adversary 
afford  many  reflections  to  the  student  of 
the  sack  of  Prato.  As  for  that  town,  it 
had  been  bled  into  political  quiescence. 
Henceforth  its  history  is  indivisible  from 
that  of  Florence.  Until  1737  it  obeyed 
the  Medicean  rule.  Since  then,  until 
i860,  it  suffered  the  chequered  dominion 
of  Austrian  grand-dukes.  It  played  with 
Florence  an  easy  but  generous  part  in  the 
battle  for  Italian  independence.  No 
great  struggle  or  triumph  is  commemo¬ 
rated  by  its  name — indeed,  since  the 
spring  of  1513,  the  sole  distinction  of 
Prato  has  been  its  reputation  for  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise. 
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By  CHARLOTTE  STEWART,  Author  of  “The  Honourable  Stanbury.” 


THE  Bonamys  are  essentially  an 
Indian  family.  By  this  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  but 
the  purest  European  blood  flows  in  their 
veins,  but  simply  that  they  have  been  for 
many  years  professionally  connected  with 
the  East.  In  the  early  days  of  the  present 
century,  a  Bonamy  went  out  to  India, 
where  he  contrived  to  make  something 
of  a  fortune  and  a  reputation,  and  whence 
he  sent  home  pickles  and  other  presents 
to  his  friends.  Since  his  time,  in  every 
generation  of  Bonamys,  there  have 
always  been  several  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  They  have  been  shipped  off  to 
India  in  their  youth,  have  become  more 
or  less  valuable  servants  of  the  govern¬ 
ment — now  in  civil  and  now  in  military 
capacities — and  have  sent  home  more 
pickles  and  more  presents  to  their 
families  at  home. 

But  there  has  always  been  a  branch  of 
the  Bonamy  family  which  has  remained  at 
home,  and  given  itself  airs  over  the 
Bonamys  who  went  to  India.  These 
home-staying  Bonamys  have  sometimes 
married  into  county  families,  and  though 
they  are  not  really  as  prosperous,  and  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  enjoy  life  nearly 
as  much  as  the  Indian  Bonamys,  they 
consider  themselves  very  much  more 
genteel.  They  are  apt  to  speak  slight¬ 
ingly  of  their  Indian  relations  ;  and  when 
they  hear  that  the  latter  have  been  doing 
anything  specially  fine — entertaining  a 
Viceroy,  perhaps,  or  successfully  marry¬ 
ing  off  a  daughter — they  sneer  at  the 
facile  triumphs  of  “Indian”  society,  and 
talk  about  “  Indian  ”  marriages  in  a 
contemptuous  way.  This,  to  the  Indian 
Bonamys,  although  they  are  in  the  firm  and 
triumphant  belief  that  they  have  the  best 
of  it,  is  always  a  little  riling.  There  are 
no  family  quarrels  among  the  Bonamys, 
but  there  is  just  that  amount  of  friction 
between  their  diverging  branches  which 


results  from  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
rivalry. 

Horatia  Bonamy  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  branch  of  the  home-staying 
Bonamys.  She  lived  with  her  family  in 
a  fine  house,  half  glorified  villa  half 
manor-house,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
country  town  in  the  south  of  England. 
Her  people  were  decidedly  superior  ;  they 
were  not  a  county  family,  but  they  had 
county  families  on  their  visiting  list,  and 
held  on  firmly  by  the  coat-tails  of  the 
“  best  people  ”  wherever  they  found  them. 
Horatia  herself  was  a  fine  handsome  girl  ; 
tall,  strong,  and  active,  with  a  good  whole¬ 
some  colour  and  fine  black  eyes — alto¬ 
gether  an  excellent  specimen  of  English 
womanhood.  But  Horatia  was  fast 
leaving  her  girlhood  behind  her,  and  she 
was  not  only  unmarried,  but  there  was 
no  apparent  prospect  of  her  marriage. 
It  is  never  possible  to  a  courteous  mind 
to  suppose  that  any  young  lady  can 
reach  the  age  to  which  Horatia  had 
attained  without  receiving  many  offers 
of  marriage  ;  but  such  offers,  supposing 
Horatia  to  have  had  a  dozen  of  them, 
had  evidently  not  been  of  a  nature 
to  have  made  it  worth  her  while  to 
accept  them.  It  was  a  bad  look  out  ; 
for  Horatia’s  parents,  although  they  kept 
up  a  wonderfully  good  appearance,  were 
not  of  the  kind  who  leave  their  unmarried 
daughters,  comfortably  off  when  they 
themselves  are  obliged  to  depart  this 
life. 

Horatia’s  position  in  this  delicate  mat¬ 
ter  had-*  something  of  a  galling  element 
in  it,  because  she  was  so  often  forced 
to  contrast  her  circumstances  with  those 
of  her  contemporaries,  her  cousins — the 
daughters  of  the  various  families  of  Indian 
Bonamys,  who  had  all,  with  hardly  a 
solitary  exception,  married  early  and 
married  well.  Horatia  had  watched  these 
girls  in  the  various  stages  of  their  career, 
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and  at  first  all  the  advantages  of  life 
seemed  to  be  on  her  side.  She  had  seen 
the  cousins  drafted  home,  more  or  less 
sickly  children,  to  be  confided  to  the 


she  herself  was  a  decidedly  handsome  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  just  enteringup- 
on  a  London  season.  Butpresently  achange 
crept  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  India 


dismal  keeping  of  such  poor  wretches  as 
are  wont  to  eke  out  insufficient  incomes  by 
insufficient  subsidies  receivedfor  theguard- 
ianship  of  “Indian”  children — Horatia 
being  then  herself  a  hearty,  healthy 
English  child  in  a  well-appointed  English 
home.  Then  she  had  seen  them  drafted 
out  again  to  their  parents  in  India,  raw  and 
somewhat  ill-equipped  young  girls,  while 


took  kindly  to  the  cousins  ;  and  as  time 
went  on  Horatia  saw  them  coming  home 
again  as  young  married  women,  with  ayahs , 
and  babies,  and  husbands,  who,  as  Horatia 
was  oblig'ed  to  admit  to  herself,  were  often 
nice  and  sometimes  even  presentable. 
The  feeling  of  being  left  behind  in  the  race 
of  life  became  a  permanent  and  decidedly 
a  depressing  feeling  with  Horatia.  She 
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knew  that  her  Indian  connections  were 
sincerely  sorry  for  her.  Uncle  Sidney 
and  Aunt  Maria,  at  Glumdunj,  in  Bengal, 
often  asked  her  to  come  out  and  spend  a 
cold  weather  with  them.  In  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  triumph  at  having  married 
off  seven  daughters  of  their  own,  they 
felt,  as  they  said,  that  they  “  might  do 
something  for  poor  Horatia  still.”  But 
Horatia,  after  the  manner  of  handsome 
and  headstrong  young  women,  had  views 
of  her  own  on  the  subject  of  her  future. 
She  never  said  with  what  scorn  she  re¬ 
garded  the  amiable  offers  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  because  that  would  not  have  been 
polite.  And  it  had  recently  been  borne  in 
upon  her,  also,  that  Uncle  Sidney  and 
Aunt  Maria  might  have  their  uses  in  her 
scheme  of  life.  To  the  development  of 
which  idea  the  rest  of  this  unpretending 
narrative  must  be  devoted. 

It  has  been  said  that  Horatia  moved,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  society  of  the 
county  in  which  her  parents  lived  ;  and 
being  a  fine-looking  and  lively  girl,  she 
was  really  rather  in  request  at  the  one  or 
two  good  houses  in  their  vicinity.  In  all 
country  amusements  she  had  taught 
herself  to  hold  her  own — riding  to  hounds 
whenever  she  could  get  a  mount,  playing 
tennis,  dancing  at  balls,  and  making  her¬ 
self  generally  agreeable  and  useful  at 
country-house  gatherings.  Now,  at 
certain  of  these,  with  their  constantly 
recurring  social  functions,  Horatia  had 
frequently  met,  and  frequently  enjoyed  a 
very  great  deal  of  the  society  of,  a  certain 
Mr.  Percy  Pole.  Mr.  Percy  Pole  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Pole,  of 
Armthwaite  Manor,  and  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  therefore,  of  not  inconsiderable 
expectations.  He  was  a  tall,  strapping 
young  fellow,  with  broad  shoulders,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fine 
tawny  moustache.  He  was  not  really 
handsome,  nor  did  his  face  express  much 
either  of  intelligence  or  refinement  ;  but 
Horatia  admired  him,  and  so  did  many 
young  ladies.  He  was  an  audacious  and 
perfectly  reckless  flirt.  He  did  not  break 
hearts,  because  hearts  nowadays  are  not 
commonly  those  of  a  breakable  order  ; 
but  he  raised  and  ruined  countless 
expectations,  and  did  a  good  deal  of 
mischief,  in  a  general  way,  without  a 
moment’s  reflection  upon  the  heartlessness 
of  his  conduct. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Percy 
Pole  admired  Horatia.  If  behaviour  were 
any  criterion  of  his  feelings,  he  admired 
her  more  than  any  other  young  lady  then 


of  his  acquaintance.  He  rode  with  her, 
he  danced  with  her,  he  played  tennis  with 
her.  He  lost  no  possible  opportunity  of 
indulging  himself  in  the  pleasure  of  her 
society,  and  marked  her  out  upon  all 
public  occasions  as  the  special  object  of 
his  approval.  But  he  had  done  this  con¬ 
sistently  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
and  he  seemed  no  nearer  to  arriving  at 
that  point — the  only  desirable  one  in  such 
cases — the  point  of  proposing  marriage  — 
than  he  had  been  at  the  earliest  stage  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Bonamys.  It 
was  very  hard  upon  Horatia,  and  suspense 
and  hope  deferred  and  constant  tantalisa- 
tion  were  playing  the  mischief  with  her 
life.  People  talked,  of  course ;  on  the 
whole,  they  sympathised  with  Horatia,  and 
pitied  her.  Mr.  Percy  Pole  was  much  to 
be  condemned,  in  their  opinion  ;  he  was 
spoiling  the  girl’s  prospects,  and,  as  they 
expressed  it,  “keeping  the  other  men 
off.”  Horatia  had  tried  every  legitimate 
wile  with  Mr.  Percy  Pole,  and  exhausted 
the  whole  battery  of  her  beguilements  and 
graces,  but  in  vain.  He  would  not  be 
caught.  At  length  a  last  expedient 
occurred  to  her  ;  it  was  a  somewhat 
desperate  one,  and  would  put  her  to  end¬ 
less  trouble,  and  her  parents  to  some 
expense.  But  it  would  surely  bring,  she 
thought,  the  most  backward  lover  to  the 
scratch. 

“Papa,”  she  said  one  morning  to  her 
father  after  breakfast,  as  that  gentleman 
sat  over  his  third  cup  of  tea  and  his  Times , 
“  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to  India  and 
spend  the  winter  with  Uncle  Sidney  and 
Aunt  Maria  at  Glumdunj.  They  are 
always  asking  me.” 

Mr.  Bonamy  looked  at  his  daughter 
over  the  edges  of  his  paper  and  his 
spectacles,  doubtfully.  That  a  daughter 
of  his  should  want  to  go  to  India  !  But 
he  remembered  what  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  Horatia’s  birth,  and  how 
very  closely  Helen  and  Gerty,  her  younger 
sisters,  were  treading  on  her  heels. 

“To  Ind-ia?”  he  said,  thoughtfully. 
“  Well,  my  love,  we  shall  be  sorry  to 
lose  you,  of  course,  but  I  think  you  might 
do  a  worse  thing.” 

And  so}  presently,  after  due  discussion, 
it  was  settled  ;  Uncle  Sidney  and  Aunt 
Maria  were  written  to,  and  a  little  outfit 
for  Horatia  was  put  in  hand.  No  one 
understood  in  the  least  Horatia’s  real 
motive  in  proposing  this  Indian  trip.  No 
one  knew  how  she  loathed  the  idea  of 
Glumdunj  and  the  well-meant  hospitalities 
of  her  uncle  and  aunt.  They  were,  but 
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the  means  to  an  end.  She  must  indeed  desperate  courage.  “  He  will  not  let  me 

go  to  Glumdunj,  because  it  was  a  part  of  go  away  without  speaking.” 

her  stratagem  that  she  should  take  some  Whether  she  really  believed  what  she 


HE  TUGGED  AT  HIS  HANDSOME  MOUSTACHE  IN  A  WAY  THAT  WAS  HOPEFULLY  SUGGESTIVE  OF 

DISTRESS  OF  MIND. 


bold  and  decided  step.  But  she  fully  hoped 
to  go  as  an  engaged  young  lady — as  the 
affianced  wife  of  Mr.  Percy  Pole,  heir  to 
a  wealthy  baronet. 

“  When  he  hears  I  am  going  away  he 
will  speak,”  she  said  to  herself  with 
132.  September,  1894. 


forced  herself  thus  to  imagine  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  doubted.  It  was  a  desperate 
move,  but  Horatia  was  driven  to  feel  the 
courage  of  despair. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  ball  in  a 
certain  fine  house  of  the  neighbour- 
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HE  LOOKED  UNUTTERABLE  THINGS  OVER  THE  BOUQUET. 


hood,  where  Horatia  knew  that  she 
should  meet  Mr.  Percy,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  absent  from  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  at  this  ball  that 
Horatia  determined  she  would  play  her 
final  stroke. 

She  looked  very  well  at  the  ball,  with 
her  beautiful  bare  throat,  her  flashing- 
eyes,  her  deep  colour,  and  her  splendidly 
coiled  hair.  She  looked  her  best,  and 
knew  it,  and  took  every  advantage  which 


the  fact  gave  her.  The  admiring  Percy 
followed  her  about  like  a  dog,  infatuated 
to  almost 'the  very  point  of  declaration, 
but  unluckily  not  beyond  it.  He  danced 
with  Horatia,  and  sat  out  with  her  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening ;  and  she 
allowed  him  to  do  so  to  an  extent  which, 
on  a  less  momentous  evening,  she  would 
herself  have  condemned  as  imprudent  and 
in  far  from  good  style.  It  was  in  a  con¬ 
servatory,  scented  with  flowers  and  just 
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within  sound  of  the  band — playing  most 
seductively  the  most  languorous  and  in¬ 
viting  of  waltzes — that  Horatia  dared  her 
final  venture.  Percy  was  leaning  over 
her  with  the  fatuous  expression  of  a 
certain  type  of  man  very  much  in  love.  It 
might  have  been  an  unguarded  moment, 
to  judge  by  the  helpless  idiocy  of  his 
smile  and  the  fixity  of  his  glance,  which 
never  left  Horatia  for  a  single  minute. 

“  I  say,”  he  was  saying — the  words 
themselves  were  not  sentimental,  perhaps, 
but  the  tone  was  unmistakably  so — “it’s 
the  first  meet  of  the  Bumpington  Harriers 
to-morrow  week.  You’ll  ride  Mesrour, 
won’t  you?  You  can  have  him  whenever 
you  like — all  the  season,  you  know.  You 
liked  him  last  winter.  Mind  you  send  me 
word  when  you  want  him.” 

Horatia  looked  sweetly  at  her  admirer. 

“  I  sha’n’t  be  here,  I’m  afraid,”  she 
said,  with  admirably  affected  indifference. 
“Didn’t  I  tell  you?  I’m  going  a  cold- 
weather  trip  to  India  this  winter  to  visit 
my  people.  I  shall  be  away  an  age,  if  I 
like  it.” 

She  looked  the  picture  of  handsome 
indifference  as  she  spoke,  but  a  close 
observer  might  have  noticed  how  quickly, 
under  the  tight  swathing  of  her  pretty 
bodice,  her  hurried  breathing  rose  and 
fell.  Mr.  Percy  Pole  was  unquestionably 
taken  aback.  The  smile  left  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  was  replaced  by  an  interest¬ 
ing  look  of  discomfort,  and  he  tugged  at 
his  handsome  moustache  in  a  way  that 
was  hopefully  suggestive  of  distress  of 
mind. 

“  I  say,  that’s  rather  a  bore,  you  know,” 
he  said,  and  Horatia’s  heart  beat  high  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  added  nothing  more, 
and  the  remark,  taken  even  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret,  could  hardly  be  called 
sentimental.  Horatia  tried  him  again, 
and  yet  again,  with  variations  upon  the 
theme  of  the  Indian  trip,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  results.  He  ascertained, 
indeed,  the  date  and  place  of  her  em¬ 
barkation,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
had  not  volunteered  the  information  her¬ 
self.  He  danced  with  her  repeatedly  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  packed  her 
and  her  mother  off  in  their  carriage  him¬ 
self  with  every  polite  attention.  But 
Horatia  realised  heavily,  as  she  drove 
homeward  in  the  shivering  October  dawn, 
that  she  was  probably  doomed  to  Glum- 
dunj,  and  that  her  little  stratagem  had 
failed. 

The  time  for  her  departure  drew  on 
apace  — with  desperate  quickness,  it  seemed 


to  Horatia.  She  was  to  sail  from  Liver¬ 
pool  by  one  of  the  less  celebrated,  and 
therefore  less  expensive,  Oriental  lines. 
Leaving  home  was  not  the  trial  to  Horatia 
that  it  might  have  been  supposed.  She 
was  tired  of  home  ;  her  ambition  had 
made  its  monotony  distasteful.  Her 
father  took  her  as  far  as  London,  and 
despatched  her  to  the  seaport,  where  she 
was  to  be  seen  off  by  a  retired  Bonamy 
uncle  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  uncle  saw  her  on  board,  and 
then  wrote  to  tell  her  parents  that  he  had 
done  so. 

“  I  put  Horatia  on  board,”  he  wrote, 
“  and  meant  to  do  everything  I  could  for 
her  comfort,  but  I  found  I  was  forestalled. 
There  was  a  young  fellow  there,  who  had 
evidently  come  to  see  her  off,  and  who 
did  everything  that  was  necessary.  He 
seemed  very  devoted,  and  uncommonly' 
handsome  in  his  ideas  of  a  lady’s  comfort 
during  a  voy'age.  I  suppose  you  know 
all  about  him.” 

The  young  man  alluded  to  had  been,  of 
course,  no  other  than  Mr.  Percy  Pole.  He 
had  actually  come  to  Liverpool  to  see 
Horatia  off.  He  had  brought  her  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  of  the  most  sumptuous 
dimensions,  and  a  more  practical  present 
still  in  the  shape  of  a  small  case  of  the 
daintiest  Pommerv  in  case  of  sea-sickness. 
He  had  provided  her  with  a  deck-chair, 
which  would  make  her  independent  of 
the  ship’s  rickety  furniture,  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  light  literature  for  the 
voyage.  And  now,  these  suitable  and 
thoughtful  gifts  duly  presented  and 
arranged,  he  hovered  about  his  fair 
candle  like  the  veriest  moth — only'  he  did 
not  singe  the  particle  of  a  wing.  He 
looked  unutterable  things  at  Horatia  over 
the  bouquet  of  flowers,  but  he  said 
nothing — nothing  that  could  be  construed 
into  any  proposition  that  had  the  faintest 
practical  tendency — although  the  obliging 
uncle  (who  was  there  by  no  fault  of  his 
own)  gave  him  every  opportunity,  feign¬ 
ing  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  ship’s 
tackle,  which  led  him  into  corners  con¬ 
veniently  remote  from  the  young  couple. 
It  was  very  tantalising,  very  exasperating, 
very  hard  upon  Horatia.  She  stood  at 
the  ship’s  stern  and  watched  her  lover  go, 
as  the  bell  rang — a  free  man.  Presently 
the  ship  began  to  move,  to  swing,  to 
turn,  to  sidle  along  the  crowded  dock. 
She  could  still  see  him,  standing  bare¬ 
headed  on  the  landing-stage,  broad- 
shouldered,  distinguished,  desirable  ;  and 
as  she  watched,  her  bright  black  eyes 
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became  dim  with  girlish  tears, 
for,  besides  being  desirous  to 
land  him  as  a  catch,  Horatia  was 
really  very  fond  of  Mr.  Percy  Pole. 

It  was  a  wretched  vessel  and  a  wretched 
voyage.  The  weather  was  detestable,  and 
the  time  taken  in  the  passage  abnormal, 
in  these  days  of  rapid  travelling  by  land 
and  sea.  Horatia  was  very  sea-sick,  very 
sorry  for  herself,  and  very  lonely.  There 
were  other  lady-passengers  ;  and  it  had 
been  hoped,  when  an  effort  to  find  a 
suitable  escort  for  Horatia  had  failed,  that 
she  would  find  companions  among  these. 
But  Horatia  gave  herself  airs,  showed 
that  she  wished  to  keep  herself  to  herself, 
and,  after  a  few  attempts  on  the  part  of 
her  fellow-passengers  to  make  themselves 


pleasant  to  her,  was  somewhat  seve  ly 
let  alone.  And  at  last,  one  fine  day,  the 
ship  steamed  up  the  Hoogli  in  the  blaze 
of  the  sun,  and  Horatia  knew  that  her 
journey  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that 
Glumdunj  loomed  close  upon  her — a 
prospect  which  some  five  or  six  weeks 
of  sea-sick  meditation  had  failed  to  render 
more  alluring. 

It  was  a  picturesque  and  curious  scene 
as  the  vessel  slowed  up  the  river  ;  but 
Horatia  was  blind  to  its  strangeness  and 
beauty,  and  the  sun  which  shone  so  brightly 


SHE  AI.WAYS 
LOOKED  WELL,  AND 
STANDING  NOW  SILENT, 

AND  APART  FROM  THE 
CROWD,  HAD  SOMETHING  OF 
A  SPECIAL  AIR  OF  DISTINCTION. 
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upon  it  all  might  have  been  black,  for  all 
that  Horatia  could  see  of  brightness  in 
his  beams.  The  decks  were  crowded  with 
people,  eagerly  expectant,  some  of  wel¬ 
come  from  their  friends,  and  all,  of  the 
novelty  and  excitement  of  arrival  in 
strange  lands.  The  women  wore  their 
smartest  frocks,  all  but  Horatia,  who,  as 
she  expected  to  be  met  by  no  one  but  her 
uncle’s  agent,  had  taken  no  special  pains 
with  her  personal  appearance.  But  she 
always  looked  well,  and  standing  now 
silent,  and  apart  from  the  crowd,  had 
something  of  a  special  air  of  distinction. 
Presently,  with  a  great  heaving  and 
rattling  of  chains,  and  churning  of  water, 
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and  shouting  from  many  throats,  the 
vessel  came  to  a  standstill,  and  upthegang- 
way  rushed  the  stream  of  people  who  had 
been  awaiting  its  arrival — pushing,  talk¬ 
ing,  laughing,  signing  to  their  friends — 
with  excited  and  expectant  looks.  Horatia 
scanned  the  crowd  of  faces  listlessly,  but 
suddenly  into  her  own  apathetic  face  there 
leapt  a  look,  first  of  infinite  terror,  then 
of  blank  amazement,  and  finally,  of  pure 
and  perfect  delight,.  For  whose  was 
this  stalwart  figure  vigorously  elbowing 
its  way  towards  her  through  the  crowd, 
with  broad  and  goodly  countenance 
grinning  with  delight  ?  Whose  indeed, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Percy  Pole  ! 


1258  OVERLAND— 

At  first  Horatia,  uninitiated  in  the 
matter  of  routes,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  difference  between  the  long  sea- 
voyage  in  a  third-rate  vessel  and  the  con¬ 
trasting  amenities  of  the  overland  route— 
verily  thought  it  was  a  ghost  she  saw, 
but  presently  the  hearty  grasp  of  a  hand 
assured  her  of  the  wholesome  bodily 
presence  of  her  admirer. 

“Horatia!”  he  said — he  had  never 
called  her  Horatia  before,  and  he  was 
obviously  a  little  moved,  for  he  spoke 
quickly,  and  with  a  hurried  breath. 
“You  didn’t  expect  to  see  me,  now,  did 
you  ?  To  be  seen  off  by  a  fellow,  and  then 
met  by  the  same  fellow  thousands  of  miles 
away— rum,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

Horatia  stammered  an  assent  to  the 
general  “rumness”  of  the  situation,  but, 
indeed,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
saying.  Her  hand,  under  her  cloak,  was 
still  in  that  'V  Mr.  Percy  Pole,  and  he  was 
trying  to  explain  matters — not  without  a 
certain  eloquence,  and  with  perfect  frank¬ 
ness. 

“  Look  here,”  he  was  saying,  “  Horatia  — 

.  .  .  But  you  know  all  about  it,  I  expect  ! 
Fact  is,  the  moment  you  were  gone,  I 
knew  I  couldn’t  get  along  without  you. 
And  so  I  bolted  back  to  town  and  got  my 
kit  together,  and  was  off  for  Brindisi  like 
a  shot,  and  caught  the  Serapis  there,  just 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  by  Jove  !  Then 
Bombay  in  twelve  days,  and  a  rattle 
across  country  here — and  here  I  am  .  .  . 
been  knocking  about  for  a  week,  waiting 
for  you.  I  say  .  .  .  are  you  glad  to  see 
me,  Horatia  ?  ” 

Horatia,  for  painful  physical  reasons, 
could  not  speak,  but  she  was  trying  to 
summon  self-command  and  to  gulp  down 
those  tears  of  pure  and  overwhelming  joy 
which  are  sometimes  more  hysterically 
irrepressible  than  those  of  sorrow.  Mr. 
Percy  Pole,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
not  a  diffident  lover,  for  all  his  “back¬ 
wardness  in  coming  forward,”  apparently 
took  her  answer  for  granted.  The  crowd 
had  streamed  away  from  them  ;  they 
were  behind  a  large  funnel  all  by  them¬ 
selves.  Percy  slipped  an  arm  round 
Horatia’s  waist,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
her  cheek,  which  flamed  like  fire  beneath 
his  touch.  “  I’ve  been  looking  up  your 


AND  SEA. 

uncle’s  agent,”  he  went  on.  “  He’s  down 
there  somewhere  on  the  wharf,  waiting. 
I  told  him  I  would  come  on  board,  and  he 
needn’t.  I  told  him  ...  I  said,  you 
know,  we  should  be  getting  married  in  a 
day  or  so.  ...” 

“  Percy  /”  Horatia  broke  in,  stammer¬ 
ing  and  blushing  still. 

“  Well,”  said  the  confident  lover  gaily, 
“so  we  shall,  of  course!  I  have  found 
out  all  about  the  way  it’s  done.  The  civil 
business  is  the  dodge  for  us — all  done 
in  a  minute,  you  know,  and  no  bother. 
You’ll  have  to  get  on  without  the  brides¬ 
maids  and  the  veil  and  all  that,  Horatia — 
sorry — girls  like  that  kind  of  thing,  but  it 
can’t  be  helped.  Then  we  shall  go  round 
for  a  bit  and  see  what’s  to  be  seen — not 
much,  though  :  travelling’s  rather  rot,  you 
know — and  then  we’ll  go  home.” 

“Shall  we  go  and  see  Uncle  Sidney 
and  Aunt  Maria  at  Glumdunj  ?  ”  suggested 
Horatia,  demurely. 

“Rather!”  said  Percy.  “We  must 
make  up  to  the  relatives,  by  Jove,  and  do 
the  respectable,  and  wire  home  to  every¬ 
body  where  we  are  and  what  we’ve  done. 
Come  along  now,  it’s  time  to  get  out  of 
this.” 

He  kissed  Horatia  again  before  they 
emerged  from  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
funnel.  And  then  they  went  down  and 
joined  the  agent,  who  was  waiting  for 
them,  meekly  grilling  under  his  sun-hat, 
and  who  presently*  took  Horatia  to  her 
hotel. 

When  the  news  of  the  marriage  was  tele¬ 
graphed  home,  it  was  received  with  some 
consternation  by  the  friends  and  relations 
of  both  parties.  The  Bonamys  were  a 
little  nervous  about  it,  and  the  Poles  not 
unreasonably  annoyed.  But  they  got 
over  these  feelings  in  time  :  the  Bonamys 
realised  that  their  daughter  had  made  a 
capital  match,  and  the  Poles  resigned 
themselves  to  the  inevitable.  As  for  Uncle 
Sidney  and  Aunt  Maria  at  Glumdunj — - 
they  killed  the  fatted  calf  for  the  young 
couple  when  they  arrived  on  their  wedding 
trip.  And  Horatia,  with  love  and  ambition 
both  grat-ifiec  was  doubtless  a  lucky 
young  woman,  d  probably  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards. 
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